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Preface to the First Edition 


This Epitome of History itself has a long and interesting history. 
More than seventy years ago Dr. Karl Ploetz, in his time a well- 
known German teacher, published an Aiiszug aiis der alien, miitleren 
und neneren Geschichtc, intended as a factual handbook for the use 
of students and for the convenience of the general reader. That 
his compilation lilled a real need is attested by the fact that within 
a few years it went through seven editions, and by the further fact 
that to date more than twenty editions have appeared in Germany, 
revised and edited by noted scholars. The book has easily held 
its own despite competition of numerous similar works. 

Ploetz’ F.pitome was translated into Jinglish by William H. 
Tillinghast and published by Houghton Mitllin Comi)any in this 
country in 1883. The translator, recognizing that the original was 
designed f)articularly to meet the needs of the German student and 
that therefore the history of central Pmrope was weighted as against 
the history of France, England, and America, took the opportunity 
to enlarge a number of sections and to add others. No less a scholar 
than Edward Channing contributed the new sections on modern 
England and the United States. Furthermore, Tillinghast first 
added brief sections on the Middle and Far Eastern countries, which 
had been completely omitted from the German version. The book 
appeared under the title An Epitome of Ancient, Medieval and 
Modern History, and proved so popiular that no less than twenty- 
four printings were necessary before 1905. Occasional revisions 
were made and in 1915 the title was changed to A Handbook of 
Universal History. 

Since historical knowledge and historical conceptions are notori¬ 
ously fluid, it is not to be wondered at that even so sound and reliable 
a book as the old Ploetz-Tillinghast Epitome should ultimately 
have fallen behind the times. After the World War the publishers 
therefore commissioned Dr. Harry Elmer Barnes to overhaul the 
book and bring it uj3 to date. The new editor, with a number of 
collaborators, left the kernel of the old work (the Greek and Roman 
history, the medieval sections, and the early modern parts) as it 
was, judging quite rightly that in the large it was not so badly out 
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of line as to justify rewriting and resetting. But the sections 
dealing with the early Near East, of which little was known in 
Ploetz’ day, were completely redone, and a great deal of material 
on the period from 1883 to 1923 was added. The Epitome, thus 
revised, was published in 1925 as A Manual of Universal History. 
Like the preceding versions it has been widely used by students and 
laymen alike. 

But despite revisions of one kind or another, it became in¬ 
creasingly clear that sooner or later the original book would require 
drastic changes if it were to keep abreast of modern knowledge and 
meet contemporary requirements. It stands to reason that in 
seventy years our command of the facts and our views of even 
those subjects best treated by Ploetz and Tillinghast have changed 
substantially. Above all, the past fifty years have witnessed the 
expansion of western influence over the entire globe and, as a result, 
there is now a much greater need to know something of the past of 
non-European countries and cultures, and a much livelier interest 
in formerly neglected fields. To fill the new requirements no 
amount of revision of the old book would do, for the original 
author wrote as a German and treated Euroj)ean history primarily 
as it touched his own country’s develop)ment. Tillinghast 
attempted to give the English translation a somewhat more Anglo- 
American slant, and Dr. Barnes did what was humanly possible to 
adapt the old text to a more world-wide approach. But the point 
had been definitely reached where adaptations and adjustments 
would no longer suffice. The publishers therefore invited me to 
undertake a complete rewriting of the entire book, securing the aid 
of collaborators qualified to treat of special fields where it seemed 
desirable. It was my great good fortune to be able to interest 
fifteen of my colleagues to take over particular sections and to 
secure from them the most whole-hearted co-operation in what, 
after all, was an enterprise of some magnitude. Their names, with 
the sections for which they made themselves responsible, are listed 
at the end of the preface. 

When embarking upon this project I still had hope that con¬ 
siderable parts of the old book might yet be salvaged and that a 
thoroughgoing revision would prove adequate for the ancient, 
medieval, and early modern sections. But it soon became 
apparent to all of us engaged in the work that the whole plan and 
approach required rethinking and that, consequently, there was 
but little use in trying to adhere to the old text. Here and there 
a few pages (thoroughly emended) have been retained, but they 
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are relatively so few in number as to be hardly worth mentioning. 
Almost nothing of the substance of the old book remains; every 
single section has been gone over in thorough fashion, reduced or 
expanded and, above all, brought into line with present-day knowl¬ 
edge. Many other sections, naturally, have been newly written, 
so that I think we can honestly say that the book is no longer a 
manual of European history with some perfunctory reference to 
other countries, but genuine world history, in which the geograph¬ 
ical divisions are dealt with on their merits. 

In the course of rewriting we have, however, stuck by Ploetz’ 
original conception. That is, we have tried to compile a handbook 
of historical facts, so arranged that the dates stand out while the 
material itself flows in a reasonably smooth narrative. Individual 
judgments have been kept in the background and divergent inter¬ 
pretations have been adduced only where they seemed to be indis¬ 
pensable. The great diversity of type which had crept into the 
old book has been done away with and we have broken the uni¬ 
formity of the print on]}' by the use of small and capita] boldface 
and very occasional empioyment of italics. The number of genea- 
logica] charts has been much increased: new tables have been added 
for some of the non-European dynasties anc] all charts have been 
brought up to date. Furthermore, a considerable number of maj)s 
have been included, not with the idea of supplying a complete 
historical atlas, but simply for the convenience of the user who, 
when he is checking one event or another, cannot be expected to 
have always at hand the necessary map material. 

In the preface to the 1925 edition Dr. Barnes referred to the 
growing interest in non-political aspects of history and to his 
attempt to expand sections dealing with economic and cultural 
developments. Though deeply interested in these phases of 
history, Dr. Barnes felt obliged to recognize that the majority of 
those who would use the book would come seeking information on 
political, military, and diplomatic history and that therefore those 
angles would have to be primarily considered. I subscribe entirely 
to this view, but I take this opportunity to point out further that 
cultural history does not lend itself readily to the method of treat¬ 
ment upon which this particular work is based. The backbone of 
this book is chronology which, in the case of general economic 
trends, religious and artistic movements and intellectual currents, 
is both hard to deline and of relatively less significance. For 
methodological reasons, if for no other, we could therefore give 
but slight emphasis to these aspects of history. In addition we 
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had to consider the further difficulties presented by space limita¬ 
tion : obviously anything like adequate treatment of literature, art, 
science, and economics would have taken us so far afield that the 
results could not possibly have been enclosed within two covers. 
In some sections the reader will find brief summaries of cultural 
activities, in others not; but in any case we oiler them only for 
what they may be worth, as a matter of convenience, without any 
thought of sufficiency, much less exhaustiveness. And these 
remarks apply ec|ually to the special sections at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century, entitled Social Thought and Social Move- 
ments, Scientific Thought and Progre:is, and Mechanical Inventions 
and Technical Achievements. The material we adduce in these 
sections appeared to us indispensable for an understanding of 
nineteenth-century develoj)ment. It cannot be suitably included 
under any one country, for its aj)plication is general. We could 
not aim or hope for completeness; hence our only objective in these 
sections has been to bring together an irreducible minimum of 
pertinent information. 

Each successive editor of this llandbook has come away from his 
task impressed with the difficulties of attaining accuracy in dc‘aling 
with so vast a number of dates covering so wide a range of time and 
territory. I am no exception to the rule and am far from being 
arrogant enough to suppose that this new book is even more free 
from error than the* old. There is some consolation, however, in 
the thought that we collaborators have all done what we reasonably 
could to guard against blunders and that, as a matter of fact, 
many dates are so uncertain or disputed that they will probably 
never be satisfactorily fixed. 

The success of the Epitome of History over a period of more than 
two generations is ample proof of the need for a manual of this type. 
In the revised and extended form here presented, it ought to be 
more valuable than ever. Its use for students of history is obvious 
enough, but it ought to prove as helpful to many others. Students 
of the history of literature and of art should find a concise guide to 
political history a great boon and all readers of historical novels 
or biographies should welcome a book of reference to events of the 
past, to genealogical relationships, and so on. My own experience 
with the old book was that I used it more as I became better 
acquainted with it. Nothing would please me more than to have 
the new edition find a secure place on the shelves of all book-lovers. 

In presenting the new Epitome I cannot refrain from expressing 
my profound gratitude to all the contributors and also to Professors 
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Walter Clark and Vincent Scramuzza, to Professor Sterling Dow, 
Mr. pAigcne Boardman, and to Miss Katharine Irwin for the 
ready help they gave in reading proof. My secretaries, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Fox and Mrs. Rosamund Chapman, took care of 
countless loose' ends and deserve more than a little credit for 
whatever merit the hook may have. 


(X)NTRTBUT()RS 

Dr. Lauriston Ward: Phe Prehistoric Period (Section T). 

Professor Robert PfeitTer: Early Empires of Africa and Asia 
(exclusive of India and China; Section II, A, i-g inc.). 

Dr. Robert O. Schlaifer: Ancient Greece (Section II, B; D). 

Professor Mason Hammond: Roman History (Section H, C; E; F). 

Professor Charles S. Gardner: China throughout and India to 
c. 16 ()() (Sections H, A, lo-ii; G, HI, E, 2-3; IV, F, 4; 

V, J, s)- 

Professor Edwin G. Reischauer: Japan and Korea throughout (Sec¬ 
tions H, G, 4-5; III, E, 4-5; IV, F, 5-6, V, J, 6-7; VI, F, 11). 

Mr. Paul Cram: Western Europe in the Middle Ages (Section III, 
A, 1; B, I, 3c; C, I ). 

Professor William Thomson: The Moslem W'orld in the Middle 
Ages (Sections II, G, i; HI, A, 3 ; B, 3, b, e, f, g). 

ITofessor Michael Karpovich: Russia and Poland throughout and 
Scandinavia since c. 1500 (Sections III, B, 2, a, c, d; C, 2, a, b, 
c; IV, A, 7-9; B, 8-10; V, 1 ); \T, B, 12-15). 

Professor Crane Brinton: Western and Central Europe c. 1500-1815 
(Section IV, A, 1-6; B, 1-7; V, B). 

Mr. Robert S. Chamberlain: Latin America throughout (Sections 
III, F; IV, C; V, H; \T, D). 

Professor James B. Hedges: North America, exclusive of Mexico, 
throughout (Sections IV, D; V, G; VI, C). 

Professor Donald C. McKay: Western and Central Europe, 1815- 
1914 (Sections V, A, i, 2, 3; C). 

Professor John Fairbank: India since c. 1600 (Sections J, 3, 4; VI, 
E, 8, 9). 

Professor lY'nfjeld Roberts: Western and Central Europe since 
1918 (Section VI, B, 1-9). 

For all other sections the editor is alone responsible. 




Foreword to the Revised Edition 


The original edition of the Encyclopedia of World History 
carried the chronology of world events down to the outbreak of war 
in Europe in September, 1939. Since then the Second World War 
has been fought and hostilities have come to an end. The 
dropping of the atomic bombs on Hiroshima and Nagasaki prefaced 
the end of Japanese resistance and at the same time ushered in 
what has already been recognized as the new, atomic age. 

The happenings of six years of total war, the crowded record of 
military campaigns and of political upheavals certainly call for 
adequate treatment in a reference work of this kind. This new 
edition, therefore, takes full account of the developments of the; 
most recent period. At the same time advantage has been taken 
of the opportunity to make numerous corrections of detail in other 
parts of the book. The original edition was given a wide and en¬ 
thusiastic reception and in many instances readers took the trouble 
to send in comments and suggestions. Eor the most part these 
were constructive and proved to be valuable contributions to the 
improvement of the book. 

The additions embodied in this new edition were prepared almost 
entirely by Dr. Geoffrey Bruun, who has worked tirelessly to put 
the revised text and tables into the best possible shape. The 
editor and publisher join in expressing to him their appreciation 
and gratitude, and also to Mr. H. Robinson Shipherd who prej^ared 
the new index. 


W'lLLiAM L. Danger 
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List of Events from August i, 1945, 
to July 31, 1946 


1945 

Aug. 1. Potsdam Conference ended. The United States, Great 
Britain, and Russia announced that plans had been concerted 
for the control of Germany, for reparations, and the trial of 
war criininals. 

Aug. 6. Hiroshima was two-thirds destroyed by the first atomic 
bomb used in warfare. The toll of dead reached 100,000. 
Three days later Nagasaki was largely destroyed by a second 
atom bomb. 

Aug. 8. The government of the Soviet Union declared war 
against Japan and commenced an invasion of Manchuria. 

Aug. 14. THE JAPANESE GOVERNMENT SURRENDERED. 

The Soviet Union and China concluded a treaty of friend¬ 
ship to adjust matters concerning the two countries. Russia 
pledged respect for the territorial integrity of China. 

Aug. 15. Henry Philippe Petain, head of the French Vichy 
regime, was sentenced to death for treason. The sentence was 
commuted to life imprisonment by General de Gaulle. 

Aug. 21, New Zealand war cabinet in office since 1940 was 
dissolved. 

All Lend-Lease operations were halted by order of President 
Truman, who informed the United States Congress (Aug. 30) 
that Lend-Lease obligations of 2>42,000,000,000 were uncol¬ 
lectible. 

Aug. 23. British Parliament ratified the Charter of the United 
Nations. Ratification by China was also announced. 

Sept. 2. Japanese surrendered officially in a ceremony on board 
the U.S.S. Missouri in Tokyo Bay. All armed Japanese forces 
were to capitulate, all prisoners of war to be released, and the 
Japanese government was made subject to the orders of a 
Supreme Allied Commander. President Truman olficially 
proclaimed September 2 “V-J Day.” 

Sept. 6. Malaya was made subject to a British military govern¬ 
ment. 

Sept. 10. Vidkun Quisling, Norwegian pro-Axis dictator, was 
sentenced to death. 
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1945 

Sept. 11. The Foreign Ministers of the ‘‘Big Five” — Britain, 
Russia, the United States, France, and China — met in London 
to discuss peace plans. 

Sept. 12. Japanese armies in southeast Asia laid down arms in 
formal surrender at Singapore and Rangoon. 

Sept. 18. Korea was promised independence by the victorious 
Allied powers. 

Sept. 21. The All-India Congress meeting in Bombay declared 
that Asia must be freed from imperialist domination. 

Sept. 23. The Egyptian cabinet demanded that British forces 
be withdrawn and that the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan be restored 
to Egypt. 

Sept. 25. Indo-China was shaken by revolt as the Annamites 
opposed a return to French rule. 

Sept. 26. The Austrian provisional government, headed by Karl 
Renner as premier, was endorsed by representatives from nine 
Austrian provinces. 

Oct. 3. A World Trade Union Federation was projected by 
delegates at Baris, representing 75,000,000 workers in 55 
countries. 

Oct. 4. The United States War Production Board was ordered 
to re-form as the Production Administrcxtion, this presidential 
decree to take effect Nov. 3. 

In Japan, the Supreme Commander, (General Douglas 
MacArthur, announced that civil liberties must be restored, 
political prisoners liberated, and the secret police abolished. 

Oct. 9. Pierre Laval, who hael collaborated with the (iermans 
under the Vichy regime, was sentenced to death l^y the French 
High Court and executed Oct. 15. 

Oct. 10. Iran was to be evacuated by British and Russian forces 
before March 2, 1946, according to an announcement of the 
British foreign minister, Ernest Bevin. 

Oct. 12. A new Japanese electoral law granted the franchise 
to men and women over twenty. 

Oct. 15. The British House of Commons voted to prolong the 
war-time emergency powers of the government for five years. 

Oct. 17. The Provisional government of Hungary ratified an 
economic treaty with the Soviet Union. Disorders, increased 
by the currency inflation, moved the government to proclaim 
a state of siege. 
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1945 

Oct. 19. Venezuela was torn by a revolt of young army ofiFicers 
who forced the president, Isaias Medina Angarita, to resign. 
A new regime under Romulo Betancourt gained control after 
stiff lighting in Caracas. 

Oct. 20. The Austrian provisional government, which had been 
established April 25, received formal recognition from the 
Allied Council for Austria. Under Karl Renner as premier it 
extended its authority over the whole rejiublic. 

Oct. 24. France swung to the Left in a general election which 
gave the Communist Party 153 seats, the Socialists 143, and 
the Mouvement Republicain Populaire 138. General de Gaulle 
off ered the resignation of his cabinet, Nov. 6, and was elected 
President of the Th'ovisional Government by the Constituent 
Assem].)]}% Nov. 13. 

Lhe United Nations came into formal existence when the 
Soviet Union, b\’ th(‘ de})Osit of its ratification at Washington, 
brouglit the total of nations which had ratified the Charter 
to twenty-nine. 

Oct. 30 . Brazil was stirred by revolutionary ferment as President 
Getulio Vargas resigned and the Chief Justice, Jose Linhares, 
was sworn in to succeed him. 

Nov, 2. The United States recognized the Provisional Govern¬ 
ment of Hungary. 

Nov. 7. The Netherlands East Indies were in revolt with British 
forces mediating between the unrecognized Indonesian Re¬ 
public and the Netherlands government. 

Nov. 11. In Hungary th(‘ leader of the Small Landholders’ 
ICirty, Zoltan Tildy, headed a new cabinet. 

Nov. 18. In Portugal, the first general election in twenty years 
resulted in a victory for the National Union Party and for the 
premier, Antonio de Oliveira Salazar. 

In Bulgaria the ffrst election since 1940 was conducted 
peacefully and the Communist-supported Fatherland Front 
claimed 90 per cent of the ballots. 

Nov. 20. The Nuremberg Trial of twenty German Nazi leaders 
opened. The accused were charged with war crimes and were 
indicted by the ''Big Four” powers, the United States, Great 
Britain, Russia, and France. 

Nov. 21. General Charles de Gaulle formed a unity cabinet 
with representatives of all major and minor parties. Negoti- 
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ations with the United States for a credit of $550,000,000 from 
the Export-Import Bank were successful (Dec. 4). 

General Motors employees, who had voted to strike Oct. 24, 
walked out when negotiations failed. The strike ended Mar. 
13, 1946, with a wage increase of 18.5 cents an hour. 

Nov. 25 . In Austria the People’s Party won a majority of 85 seats 
in the National Assembly, the Social Democrats 75, and the 
Communists 4. It was the first parliamentary election since 
1930. 

Nov. 30. In Italy, where the coalition cabinet of Ferruccio Parri 
foundered (Nov. 24) after five months of contriving, the 
Christian Democrat leader, Alcide de Gasperi, formed a new 
government suj)ported by six parties. 

Dec. 4. The United States Senate approved American partici¬ 
pation in the United Nations. 

Dec. 5. Great Britain and the United States announced that a 
loan of $4,400,000,000 to Britain was to be arranged. Ihe 
United States agreed to write off British Lend-Lease obligations 
of $25,000,000,000, and Britain agreed to modify existing 
Empire-preference trade restrictions. The House of Commons 
(Dec. 13) and the House of Lords (Dec. 18) approved the 
accord. 

Dec. 11. Brazil announced the election of President Enrico 
Gaspar Dutra, who pledged military co-operation with the 
United States and the elimination of totalitarian vestiges in 
the government. 

Dec. 13. The Swiss Parliament elected Dr. Karl Kobelt Presi¬ 
dent of the ITderal Council for 1946. 

Great Britain and France jointly pledged to withdraw all 
their troops from the Levantine States. 

Dec. 19. The United States Senate voted to extend the Second 
War Powers Act until June 30, 1946. 

Dec. 20. The Austrian Parliament elected Dr. Karl Renner 
President of the Provisional Government, which received 
formal approval from the Allied ( ouncil for Austria Dec. 18. 
Leopold Figl, leader of the Catholic People’s Party, headed a 
new cabinet. Britain, Russia, the United States, and France 
recognized the Provisional Government on Jan. 7, 1946. 

Dec. 22. The United States recognized the government of 
Marshal Tito in Yugoslavia. 
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Dec. 27. At the Moscow Conference, where the foreign ministers 
of Great Britain, Russia, and the United States had debated 
since Dec. i6, partial agreements were reached for the control 
of the atomic bomb, administration of defeated nations, and 
peace terms for the vanquished. 

Dec. 30. France and Russia arranged a live-year trade treaty. 

1946 

Jan. 1. Siam and the governments of Great Britain and of India 

end the state of war which had divided them since 1942. The 
United States renewed diplomatic relations with Siam Jan. 4. 

Emperor Hirohito, in a New Year’s message to the Japanese, 
assuH'd them that the divinity accredited to him was the 
product of myth and legend. 

Jan. 5. The Chinese Central government acknowledged the 
independence of the Republic of Outer Mongolia. 

Jan. 11. In Haiti the president, Elie Lescot, was depo.sed by a 
military executive committee, which promised a free election 
for the establishment of a new government. 

Jan. 12. The General Assembly of the United Nations, meeting 
in London, completed the Security Council by the election of 
Brazil, Poland, and Australia for two-year terms and Mexico, 
the Netherlands, and Egypt for one-year terms. 

Jan. 18. The Greek government headed by premier Themos- 
tokles Sophoulis announced that a general election would 
be held March 31. Great Britain proposed a loan of $40,000,000 
to stabilize (dreek finances. The United States Export-Import 
Bank had granted a loan of $25,000,000 Jan. 11. 

Jan. 19. Iran protested that the Soviet government was inter¬ 
fering in Iranian affairs and asked an investigation by the 
Security Council of the United Nations. 

Jan. 20. President Charles de Gaulle of France resigned 
abruptly because of Leftist obstruction to his policies. The 
Assembly elected Felix Gouin president, and the Communist 
leader, Maurice Thorez, vice-president of the Provisional 
Government, 

Jan. 21. In the United. States a steel workers’ strike made 
750,000 idle. The executive council of the American Federation 
of Labor voted (Jan. 25) in favor of receiving the United Mine 
Workers back into the A.F.L. The steel strike ended Feb. 15 
with the grant of an 18.5 cents-an-hour wage increase. 
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Jan. 30. Great Britain agreed to negotiate a new treaty with 
Egypt, the two parties meeting as equals. 

Jan. 31. Yugoslavia was proclaimed a Federated Republic with 
Marshal Tito as premier. 

Feb. 1. In the Third Hungarian Republic the National Assembly 
elected Zoltan Tildy president. 

Feb. 9. Soviet Russia was to have a Fourth Five-Year Plan to 
prepare the country for any eventuality, Premier Stalin an- 
nounccnl, asserting that the two world wars had been fostered 
by the capitalistic world (‘conomy. In the first general election 
since 1937, 100,000,000 voters sustained the existing regime, 
Feb. 10. 

Feb. 11. The Yalta Conference terms, kept secret since Febru¬ 
ary, 1945, were jjublished in Washington. They revealed 
that Russia required the maintenance of the status quo in 
Outer Mongolia, restoration to Russia of the southern ])art of 
Sakhalin, the Kuriles, and the privileges Russia lost in the war 
of 1904-05. 

Feb- 13. Harold L. Ickes resigned as Secretary of the Interior 
and President Truman replaced him (Feb. 26) by J. A. Krug. 
The British House of Commons repealed the Trade Disputes 
Act of 1927, which forbade a general strike and limited the 
political activities of the labor unions. 

Feb. 17. In Manchuria lighting was renewed between units of 
the Chinese Nationalist army and Chinese Communist forces. 

Feb. 18. Pope Pius XII, at a secret consistory in the Vatican, 
ordained thirty-two new cardinals, who had been design at c‘d 
in an announcement issued Dec. 23, 1945. 

Feb. 28 . France and China concluded an agreement by which 
the French renounced extra-territorial rights in China and the 
Chinese government promised to withdraw its forces from 
northeast Indo-China. 

Mar. 2. The Soviet Union failed to withdraw all forces from 
Iran by this date as agreed in an accord with Great Britain 
concluded in January, 1942. 

Mar. 7. France recognized the Viet Nam Republic as a free 
state but retained the right to defend it. French troops moved 
into this area of Indo-China March 8 without meeting re¬ 
sistance from the Annamese. 

Mar. 5. The United States protested to Moscow at the con¬ 
tinued presence of Russian troops in Iran, and the removal by 
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the Soviet forces of industrial equipment from Manchuria on 
the pretext that it was “war booty.” 

Mar. 9 . The Finnish Parliament elected Juho K. Paasikivi 

President of Finland. Mauno Pekkala was appointed premier 
(Mar. 24). 

Mar. 11. Mukden, from which Russian troops were suddenly 
withdrawn, became the scene of sharp fighting between 
Chinese Communists and the armies of the Central Chinese 
Government. 

Mar. 15. The Supreme Soviet adopted a new Five-Year Plan 

designed to increase the Russian production level of 1940 one 
and one-half times by 1950. 

The British Government offered the Indians full independ¬ 
ence with the provision that they must first agree upon a 
constitution and form of government before separation. Indian 
Moslems insisted they must be granted an independent area 
as “Pakistan.” 

The Canadian government arrested a Communist member 
of Parliament and twelve other persons on the charge of aiding 
Russian secret agents to obtain imjiortant military information. 

Mar. 16. In China the General Executive Committee approved 
Chiang Kai-shek’s plans for reorganizing the central govern¬ 
ment. No accord was concluded with the Communist leaders 
concerning areas in dispute and Chiang informed the People’s 
Political Council (Apr. i) that Russian influence in the Chinese 
Communist ranks must cease before political agreement would 
be possible. 

Mar. 24. The Soviet Government announced that it planned to 
recall all its forces from Iran by May 6 and from Manchuria 
by April 30. The United Nations Security Council voted to 
investigate the Iran question nonetheless, and the Soviet 
delegate left the session in protest (Mar. 27). 

Mar. 28. The United States government created a permanent 
council of ten members to supervise measures of national 
defense. 

Mar. 28. The Argentinian electors chose Juan Domingo Peron 

as president for a six-year term and gave his supporters a 
2-to-i majority in the Chamber of Deputies. 

Apr. 3. In Greece a confused election gave the Populist Party 
the lead. Panayotis Poulitsas became premier with a cabinet 
drawn from Populist (Royalist) and National bloc members. 
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The Leftist (Communist) voters refused to participate in the 
election. 

Apr. 10. The Japanese election favored the moderate and con¬ 
servative parties and left the Communist candidates last. 

Apr. 13. The Arab League council at Cairo recommended that 
the people of all Arab states be accorded a common citizenship. 
The League included Egy|>t, Iraq, Syria, Saudi Arabia, Leba¬ 
non, Trans-Jordan, and Yemen. 

Apr. 18. The League of Nations Assembly dissolved itself in a 
final session at Geneva. The International Court of Justice 
was organized at the Hague. 

Apr. 23. Philippine electors chose Manuel Roxas as first presi¬ 
dent of the Philippine Republic which was to become inde¬ 
pendent on July 4, 1946. 

Apr. 25. The foreign ministers of the United States, Great 
Britain, Russia, and France met in Paris. No definitive drafts 
for the settlement of European problems resulted, and the 
deadlocked conference recessed on June 15. 

May 3. Great Britain and France withdrew all their troops from 
Syria and agreed to evacuate Lebanon before July i. 

Myron C. Taylor was ajipointed ambassador, to act as 
personal representative of President Truman at the Vatican. 

May 5. The French people, by a slight majority, rejected the 
new constitution which the Constituent Assembly had aji- 
proved on Apr. 19. 

May 13. British and Indian leaders failed to solve the differences 
dividing the Indian National Congress and the Moslem League. 

May 16. President Truman recommended to Congress a plan for 
the reorganization of the Federal government bureaus. 

May 17. The United States government took control of the 
railroads to avert a strike of 250,000 engineers and trainmen. 
The strike commenced one day later. On May 20 the govern¬ 
ment took over the coal mines. 

May 25. Congress, by a majority of 306 to 13, voted emergency 
powers to curb the wave of strikes. The railroad strike was 
canceled immediately. The coal miners strike was ended May 
29 with a grant of 18.5 cents an hour increase. 

Trans-Jordan became a kingdom with Emir Abdullah as king. 

May 27. Czechoslovakian elections gave the Communists 
2,700,000 of the 7,000,000 votes, assuring them a 2-to-i lead 
over any other single party. 
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May 30. The Arab States through the Arab League headquarters 
at Cairo declared their opposition to further admission of Jews 
into Palestine. 

June 2 . French elections for a new constituent assembly gave 
the Popular Republican Movement 163 seats, with 150 for the 
Communists, leaving the Socialists in third place. 

June 3. The Italians rejected the monarchy in a popular plebi¬ 
scite, and assured the Moderate Christian Democrats the lead¬ 
ing role in the constituent assembly. King Humbert II went 
into exile (June 13) and the assembly elected Enrico de Nicola 
Provisional President (June 28). 

June 6 . The Soviet Union and the Argentine Republic renewed 
diplomatic relations after a break of 28 years. 

June 10 . The King of Siam, Ananda Mahidol, was mysteriously 
shot. His brother, Phumiphon Aduldet, succeeded him. 

June 14. The United Nations Atomic Energy Commission held 
its first session to consider proposals for international control 
of fissionable materials. 

June 24. The India Congress Party rejected a British proposal 
to establish a temporary government until the question of 
Indian independence could be settled. 

June 25. The United States Congress passed a measure extend¬ 
ing the Selective Service system until March 31, 1947. 

June 27. The foreign ministers of Great Britain, the United 
States, Russia, and France, meeting in Paris, transferred the 
Dodecanese Islands from Italy to Greece and awarded the 
Briga and Tenda areas in northern Italy to France. The Italo- 
Jugoslav frontier was delimited July i. The council adjourned 
July 12. 

June 28. The Russian Ministry of State Control announced 
widespread dismissals of incompetent or dishonest officials in 
an effort to improve the economic and industrial activities of 
the nation. 

June 30. The United States Congress allowed the Fair Employ¬ 
ment Practices Committee to expire and the powers of the 
Office of Price Administration to lapse. 

In Poland a national referendum favored by 5 to 2 the estab¬ 
lishment of a one-house parliament, a victory for the Com¬ 
munists. 

July 1. A United States naval experiment at Bikini demon- 
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strated the effect of an atomic explosion on warcraft. A second 
experimental explosion, under water, was conducted July 25. 

July 4. An anti-Jewish pogrom in Kielce, Poland, cost the lives 
of 40 Jews. Further outbreaks of anti-Semitic violence cost 
20 more lives July 12. 

July 5. The Canadian Government announced that the Cana¬ 
dian dollar had been adjusted at par with the American dollar. 

July 9. The Belgian cabinet of Premier Achille van Acker re¬ 
signed after a vote of lack of confidence. 

July 15. The United States loan bill extending a credit of 
$3,750,000,000 to Great Britain was signed by President Tru¬ 
man. 

July 18. Strikes in leading Italian cities forced the premier, 
Alcide de Gasped, to call out naval and military forces. 

July 22. Palestine terrorists blasted the King David Hotel in 
Jerusalem, in which British army headquarters were located. 
The total dead exceeded fifty. An Anglo-American committee, 
studying Palestinian problems, recommended a federal state 
with a British-controlled central regime and separate Arab 
and Zionist provinces (July 25). 

July 29 . A Peace Conference of delegates from 21 nations met 
in Paris, to consider the draft treaties jirepared by statesmen 
of Great Britain, the United States, Russia, and France. 
These treaties embodied the agreements achieved by the “Big 
Four” on the post-war status of Italy, Rumania, Bulgaria, 
Hungary, and Finland. 



I. THE PREHISTORIC PERIOD 

A. INTRODUCTION 
1. DEFINITION, DATA, AND METHODS 


History in its broadest sense should be a 
record of Man and his accomplishments 
from the time when he ceased bein^ merely 
an animal and became a human being. The 
efforts to reconstruct this record may be 
classed under two heads; (i) History (in 
the stricter sense), which is based on written 
documents and covers part of the last live 
thousand years of Man’s activities, and 
(2) Prehistory, which is based largely on 
archaeological evidence and covers all the 
long j)reccding f)eriod, which probably 
amounts to more than one million ycars. 

The t>reliistoric period is important, not 
only by reason of its vast length, but also 
because during this time Man made almost 
all his major disc overies and adaj)tations to 
environment and group-life (except those 
connected with the recent machine age) and 
evolved physically into the modern racial 
types. Ilence at least a brief summary of 
the jmchistoric period is a necessary intro- 
duc'tion to any account of the recorded 
history of Man. 

The main body of material upon which 
the work of prehistoric reconstruction is 


based comprises: first, remains left by early 
peoples, largely in the form of tools and 
other artifacts, found by excavation in old 
habitation sites or burials; secondly, other 
traces of their activities, such as buildings 
and rock-caiAungs or rock-paintings; and 
lastly, the bones of the people themselves. 
This material gives good evidence of the 
physical type of f’rehistoric peoples and 
their material culture, very slight evidence 
of their social, intellectual, and religious life 
and no evidence of their language. It can 
be supplemented to some extent—and with 
great cmition—by a comparative study of 
the physical tyfies, languages, and material 
culture of modtTii peoples. 

The time when prehistory ends and true 
history begins varies greatly in different 
parts of the world. Traditional history 
often covers the borderline between the two 
and can sometimes be successfully corre¬ 
lated with the archaeological evidence. 

In prehistory, dates are entirely a matter 
of estimate and cannot be used as funda¬ 
mental landmarks, as in the case of recorded 
history. 


2 . THE ORIGIN OF MAN 


MAH’S PLACE AMOHG THE ANI- 
MALS. The various living and extinct 
species of Man are assigned by zoologists to 
the family Hontinidae, which belongs to the 
sub-order Anthropoidea (containing mon¬ 
keys, apes, and baboons), of the order 
Primates (containing also Tarsius and the 
lemurs), of the class Mammalia. His near¬ 
est living relatives are the four genera of 
the family Simiidae (the so-called Antliro- 
poid Apes): the gorilla and chimpanzee of 
equatorial Africa and the orang-utan and 
gibbon of southeastern Asia and the East 
Indies. Man is distinguished from the high¬ 
er apes by the greater size of his brain (es¬ 
pecially the forebrain), his fully erect posi¬ 
tion in walking, the better adaptation of 
his hands for grasping and holding, and his 
use of language for communication. 

MAN’S ANIMAL ANCESTORS. No 
remains have yet been found of Man’s im¬ 


mediate precursor, the primitive and more 
ape-like animal from which he is supposed 
to be descended. Neither have we yet found 
any certain traces of the postulated animal 
(often popularly termed the Missing Link) 
from which both Man and the anthropoid 
apes are descended. Several forms of fossil 
apes have been found, however, which show 
a kinship to Man in some particulars and 
help to bridge over this gap: notably,Prd?- 
pliopithecusy from the Lower Oligocene of 
JEgypt; Sivapithecusy from Miocene India; 
Dryopithecus, from Miocene France; and 
Australopithecus (the ‘‘Taungs skull”), from 
the Pliocene or Pleistocene of South Africa. 

DATE OF MAN’S ORIGIN. This has 
not yet been definitely established. The 
ancestors of the great apes and the ancestor 
of Man probably diverged from one another 
as early as the Miocene period, and Man 
acquired certain essentially human charac- 
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teristics probaI)Jy in the Pliocene period. 
The earliest known skeletal remains that 
are accepted as human are believed to date 
from the early or middle part of the Pleisto¬ 
cene period. For the purposes of the pre- 
liistorian, who has to rely largely on archae¬ 
ological evidence, the record of Man may be 
said to begin at the moment when he was 
able to fashion the first stone tools which 
can be unmistakably recognized to be of 
human workmanship. This was early in the 
Pleistocene, or possibly in the very late 
Pliocene. 

PLACE OF MAN’S ORIGIN. This is 


still entirely a matter of speculation. The 
old theory of Central Asia as the “Cradle 
of Mankind’^ was based on false premises, 
which have been abandoned. From the 
distribution of the living and fossil great 
apes, it is thought that Man^s divergence 
from the general anthropoid stem is likely 
to have taken place somewhere in the area 
comprising western Europe, the northern 
half of Africa, and southern Asia, with the 
preference perhaps slightly in favor of 
Africa or Asia, but there is no real evidence 
at present to warrant a final conclusion. 


3. CULTURES AND THEIR DATING 


a. CULTURES AND PERIODS 

Archaeological investigation of the ma¬ 
terial remains of prehistoric Man has shown 
that a wide variety of cultures flourished in 
diflerent parts of the world and at dillerent 
times. For convenience these have been 
grouped into a series of major cultures based 
primarily on the nature of the principal 
material used for implements (whether 
stone or one of the metals), and sometimes 
on the technique used in fashioning these 
implements. The oldest culture in the 
world was characterized by the use of 
chipped stone for implements and has been 
named Palaeolithic culture. Neolithic cul¬ 
ture, on the other hand, was characterized 
by the use of polished stone implements; 
Bronze culture, by the use of bronze imifle- 
ments, and so forth. 

In most parts of the world the discovery 
and use of these diflerent materials and 
techniques took place in a regular sequence 
in time. In the absence of fixed dates, it 
was thus found convenient to use these 
cultural terms in a chronological sense. Ac¬ 
cordingly prehistoric times have usually 
been divided into the following series of 
periods or ages (beginning with the oldest): 
Palaeolithic (Old Stone), characterized by 
chipped stone implements; Mesolithic 
(Intermediate Stone), a transitional period; 
Neolithic (New Stone), with polished stone 
implements; Chalcolittiic (Stone and Cop¬ 
per), characterized by the first tentative 
use of copper implements; Bronze Age, 
with full development of copper and bronze 
implements; and Iron Age, with iron im¬ 
plements. 

These names are excellent to identify 
cultures, but their use to designate periods 
of time has led to much inaccuracy and 
confusion, as the dates of the cultures to 
which they refer differ widely in different 


parts of the world. It is proper, for example, 
to speak of the Bronze Age of Hungary or 
some other limited area, where the begin¬ 
ning and end of the bronze culture can be 
fairly accurately dated. But it is quite im¬ 
possible to speak with any meaning of the 
Bronze Age of the Old World, for this period 
began some thousand or fifteen hundred 
years earlier in Mesopotamia, for instance, 
than it did in western Europe, and it gave 
way to the Iron Age one or two thousand 
years earlier in Asia Minor than it did in 
some parts of Siberia; while in Japan there 
w'as no true Bronze Age and in Australia no 
Bronze Age at all. The names of these 
periods are, however, too well established 
to be abandoned and are often useful, if 
employed witli caution. 

DATING. As there are no written docu¬ 
ments, a variety of other means have been 
employed to determine the duration and 
dates of prehistoric cultures. 

b. RELATIVE DATING 

This is established by the following 
methods: 

(1) Stratigraphy. When there is accurate 
excavation of a site, the undisturbed re¬ 
mains in any given level may fairly safely 
be assumed to be earlier than the remains 
in the levels that overlie it. 

(2) Typology. The age of a given culture 
may sometimes be determined approxi- 
matel}'^ when most of the objects represent¬ 
ing it appear to be identical in type with 
objects found elsewhere in a culture which 
has been dated by other means. 

(3) Geology. The relative age of different 
remains can often be ascertained by finding 
the relative age of the geological strata in 
which the remains occur, as in the case of a 
series of sedimentary deposits, or river 
terraces and raised beaches, marking former 
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shorelines or flood levels in valleys at times 
when the mutual relation of land and water 
was different from that of the present. 

(4) Palaeontology. The presence (with 
the human remains) of extinct or still exist¬ 
ing species of animals (including marine and 
lacustrine fauna) frequently provides a 
fairly exact basis for dating the human 
remains, in terms of geological periods. 

(5) Palaeobotany. The presence of plant 
remains furnishes a further basis for assign¬ 
ing associated human remains to certain 
geological |)eriods. 

(6) Climatic evidence. When the past 
record of major climatic sequences in an 
area is known, human remains can often be 
dated in terms of glacial advances and re¬ 
treats or pluvial and dry periods, if the 
remains are found in deposits characteristic 
of such periods. I'he kinds of animals and 
ydants found in association with the human 
remains frequently show whether the cli¬ 
mate of the j)eriod in question was wet or 
dry or warm or cold. Thanks to the great 
j)rogress which has recently been made in 
I)alaeobotany it is now possible to trace 
climatic fluctuations (as reflected by the im¬ 
migration of new forest fonns) through mi¬ 
croscopic examination of {.K)llen grains pre¬ 
served intact for thousands of years in }>eat 
beds and elsewhere. Ass<.)ciated archaeologi¬ 
cal remains can thus often be referred with 
great accuracy to a given climatic phase. ^ 

There is considerable room for error in 
the use of each of these methods, unless the 
greatest care is exercised, but they are all 
sound in principle and in general they may 
l)e relied ii])on, particularly when one con¬ 
firms another. The ideal system would 
make use of all the methods listed above, 
establishing for any area the sequence of 
climatic changes, earth movements and 
dept)sits, and using this as a chronological 
framework into which to ht the successive 
cultures, reconstructed on the basis of the 
stratigraphy of the archaeological remains, 
For very few regions has this l>een done. 

c. ABSOLUTE DATING 

This is more difficult, but several methods 
have been used. 

(1) Estimate of the time needed to pro¬ 
duce observed changes in culture. There 
is no exact basis for such estimates, and 
this method, though often the only one 
available, is extremely inaccurate and in¬ 
adequate. 

(2) Estimate of the time necessary for 
the performance of certain geological work. 
This is used to date geological horizons in 
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which human remains occur. For example, 
the date of a high river terrace may be 
given if it is estimated that it must have 
taken the riv er at least one hundred thou¬ 
sand years to cut down its bed to the pres¬ 
ent level. Such estimates are almost equally 
uncertain and inadequate for the purposes 
of the prehistorian. 

(3) Extent of the breakdown of radio¬ 
active minerals in certain rocks. This 
method is based on a process that can be 
measured with some exactness and has been 
used to determine the age of the great geo¬ 
logical ey)()chs but cannot yet bne applied 
accurately to any period that is much under 
half a million years. 

U) Geochronology; that is, the counting 
of the annual layers (varves) of sediment 
deposited by the melt-waters of a retreating 
ice-sheet. This method, first devised by the 
Swedish scientist, De Geer, has been applied 
to the Scandinavian region as the basis of 
an absolute system of chronology covering 
the last twelve thousand years. Owing to 
the scarcity of archaeological remains found 
in situ in dated varves, this system is of 
value principally in correlating and dating 
the different stages of the retreat of tlie 
last ice-sheet and the major fluctuations in 
sea-level in the Baltic area. These in turn 
serv^e to date many deposits which, by 
pollen analysis, can be assigned to the vari¬ 
ous p)ost-glaciaI climatic cycles. Thus in¬ 
directly the archaeological remains found in 
these deposits can be tentatively dated. 

(5) Dendrochronology. This method, 
devised by Douglass and applied first in the 
southwestern United Slates, is based on the 
fact that certain si:)ecies of trees, especially 
in arid regions, show by the thickness of 
their annual rings of growth the alternation 
of relatively wet or dry years. By matching 
many specimens from trees of various ages 
it has been pwssilde to construct a time scale 
by which to dale timbers found in pre¬ 
historic ruins. 

(6) Historical evidence. Late {prehistoric 
cultures in backward areas can sometimes 
be dated in a general way by the presence 
of imported objects from a known historical 
culture in some more advanced area, where 
written documents already exist. 

It is tlius seen that dates assigned to pre¬ 
historic {Periods are, for the present at least, 
almost entirely a matter of estimate. In 
some cases the estimates of most experts 
are in more or less general agreement, but 
often they vary widely, depending upon the 
{Person who makes them and the particular 
methods he relies uppon as a basis for his 
dating. 
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B. THE PALAEOLITHIC PERIOD 

{Probably over one million years in duration, ending about 8000 b.c.) 


1. CULTURE AND INDUSTRIES 


The word Palaeolithic is used to describe a 
stage of human culture, the earliest of which 
we have sure evidence. Although this cul¬ 
ture persisted longer in some parts of the 
world than in others, we can use the term 
with reasonable accuracy to characterize a 
period of time. This period includes prob¬ 
ably 99 per cent of Man’s life on earth (at 
least since he became a tool-using animal), 
all the other periods down to the present 
covering the remaining 1 per cent. 

Our knowledge of Palaeolithic culture is 
based principally on implements and ani¬ 
mal and human bones found in the gravels 
of old river terraces, in open camp sites, and 
in caves. Disregarding the variations of 
time and place, one may say in general that 
Palaeolithic men knew the use of fire and 
lived by hunting and collecting vegetable 
foods, as the Australian natives and the 
Bushmen of South Africa do today. They 
had no agriculture and no domestic animals, 
excepting possibly the dog. F'or shelter 
they probably made wind-breaks and crude 
huts of branches, occasionally occupying 
caves. Their clothing was undoubtedly of 
skins (no textilc.s). Their tools and utensils 
were of stone, bone, and undoubtedly also 
of wood and basketry (no metal and no 
pottery). We know almost nothing of their 
social organization, religion, and intellectual 
life, except that late cave paintings and 
burials indicate belief in magic (in con¬ 


nection with hunting) and in some kind of 
existence of the individual after death. It 
is fairly safe to assume, however, that a 
large part of the fundamental institutions 
and beliefs of modern primitive peoples and 
of our own early historical ancestors had 
their origin and first development in this 
period. 

The stone tools, which arc such im¬ 
portant criteria for this period, were usually 
made of flint or other hard rock liy a process 
of chipping. They are classified as core 
tools, when the basis of the implement was 
a piece of rock, improved by chipping, or 
flake tools, when one of the flakes knocked 
ofl from a core (which is then termed a 
nucleus) was used as the basis for the imple¬ 
ment. Sometimes the core was made ready 
for flaking by first creating a flat surface 
or striking-platform. Chips were removed 
by striking with another stone (hammer 
stone) or by pressure (pressure flaking). 
Sometimes the edges of a flake were im¬ 
proved by secondary chipping or flaking 
(retouching). The principal types of imple¬ 
ments were hand-axes or coups de poing 
(large pear-shaped or almond-shaped cores, 
chipped on both sides); scrapers of various 
shapes; points; awls (borers); and, in late 
times, long blades with roughly parallel 
edges, and gravers (small tools of many 
shapes improved for use as chisels or gouges 
by striking a special blow near the point). 


2. EUROPE 


The Pleistocene period, or Ice Age, in 
which Palaeolithic culture developed and 
flourished, was marked, at least in the Al¬ 
pine regions, by four major glacial advances 
(Giinz, Mindel, Riss, and Wiirm), separated 
by three warmer inter-glacial periods. The 
last glaciation had two maxima (Wiirm I 
and II), during which much of northern 
Europe was covered by a sheet of ice, but 
between them was a comparatively warm 
period, the Laufen oscillation. 

PRE-PALAEOLITHIC. Assigned to this 
period, at the end of the Pliocene and early 


part of the Pleistocene, are certain oc¬ 
casional finds of crude, shapeless stones, 
called eoliths^ which are supposed by some 
archaeologists to show traces of Man’s first 
attempts at chipping, but this is still a 
matter of dispute. Here also come three so- 
called industries of Reid Moir; the Iceian 
industry, characterized by rostrocarinate 
tools; the Darmsdenian, a pebble industry; 
and the Harrisonian, an industry of so- 
called utilized flakes. 

LOWER PALAEOLITHIC. This period 
covers the greater part of the Pleistocene. 



AFRICA 


Almost our only information about the 
peoples and movements of this time consists 
of what may be inferred from the stone 
implements, which show, according to 
Breuil, the contemporary but more or less 
independent development and mutual inter¬ 
influence in western Europe of four sepa¬ 
rate techniques of manufacture (industries): 
(i) Hand-axe industry (French hijace)^ 
developing through Pre-Chellean (Abbevil¬ 
lian) to Acheulean types; (2) Clactonian 
industry, characterized by rough flakes 
with an unfaceted striking-platform inclined 
at 2l high angle to the main flake surface; 
(3) Levalloisean industry, characterized by 
large flakes struck from a previously pre¬ 
pared core (tortoise core) and retaining a 
faceted striking-platform; and (4) Mous- 
terian industry, consisting of smaller flakes 
of various forms, usually exhibiting a 
characteristic technique of retouching the 
edges (stepped retouch). These industries 
are found both separate and mixed, and 
there are additional intermediate forms. 
Chronologically they have been grouped 
into four periods: (i) Pre-Chellean (Abbe¬ 
villian) period, characterized by extremely 
crude hand-axes; (2) Chellean period (now 
usually included with Acheulean), hav¬ 
ing hand-axes somewhat less crude than 
the Abbevillian, as well as some C.'lactonian 
tools; (3) Acheulean period, majked by 
more highly evolved hand-axes and, par¬ 
ticularly in its later stages, by Levallois 
flakes; and (4) Mousterian period (some¬ 
times designated as Middle Palaeolithic), 
with typical flake tools (points and scrap¬ 
ers) and a continuation in some places of 
Levallois flakes. The Mousterian industry 
proper (which has Pre-Moustcrian or Proto- 
Mousterian forerunners in northern and 
eastern Europe) is found particularly in the 
caves of central France, associated with 


bones of mammoth and reindeer and of 
Neanderthal Man. 

UPPER PALAEOLITHIC. This is a rela- 
tiv'ely short period, coinciding with the last 
part of the Ice Age and marked by the ap¬ 
pearance of new flint industries and men 
of modern type {Homo sapiens). Three 
principal cultures are noted: (i) Aurigna- 
cian culture. This was the earliest. Evi¬ 
dence shows that the climate was compara¬ 
tively warm. The people were nomadic 
hunters, living in open camps and caves. 
The stone industry was marked by great 
use of the blade and included a variety of 
characteristic scrapers, gravers, points 
(Chatelperron, Grave tte. Font Robert 
types), and beginning of very small tools 
{microliths); also bone implements and 
ornaments of shell and bone. Aurignacian 
remains are found widely through central 
and western Europe and the Mediterranean 
region. (2) Solutrean culture. This is 
distributed from eastern and central Europe 
as far as France, intruding on the Aurigna¬ 
cian. The climate was cold. The Solutreans 
lived in open canijis and rock shelters, were 
great hunters of horses, and introduced the 
technique of pressure flaking (willow-leaf 
and iaurel-leaf points). (3) Magdalenian 
culture, the latest to develop, flourished in 
northern and central ICurope and southern 
l^Tance. The climate was somewhat colder 
and the Magdalenians lived frequently in 
caves, where they made remarkable rock- 
car\dngs and paintings, representing ani¬ 
mals and men. Besides stone tools there 
was a high development of bone carving 
(spearheads, harpoons, bdtons de commande, 
and representations of animals). 

The Palaeolithic period in Europe ended 
with the great changes in climate, fauna, 
and flora that marked the termination of 
the Pleistocene or Ice Age. 


3. AFRICA 


The Palaeolithic of Africa is character¬ 
ized by a variety of stone industries, some 
of which are purely local, while others are 
similar to or practically identical with cer¬ 
tain of the industries of Europe. Geological 
investigation, which has only recently been 
undertaken on an adequate basis, indicates 
that owing to fluctuations in rainfall the 
Pleistocene period throughout most of 
Africa can perhaps be divided into a succes¬ 
sion of pluvial and interpluvial periods, 
which it is hoped may eventually be corre¬ 
lated in some way with the glacial and inter¬ 
glacial periods of Europe. The succession 
of cultures is well established for certain 


areas, but not yet for the continent as a 
whole. 

NORTHWEST AFRICA. Heavily pati- 
nated hand-axes of definitely Chellean and 
Acheulean ty]3es together with an early 
fauna have been found, usually without stra¬ 
tigraphy, in Tunisia, Algeria, Morocco, and 
to the south in the Sahara region, which 
was apparently once less arid than now. A 
so-called Mousterian industry (accom¬ 
panied by a later fauna) is also represented, 
and excavations show an evolution from 
Levalloisean types, without typical Mous¬ 
terian, to a special development known as 
the Aterian industry, characterized by 
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small, tanged leaf-shaped points, delicately 
trimmed all over both faces. This was 
succeeded by two contemporarj^ cultures, 
the early Capsian and the Oranian (Ibero- 
Maurusian), which were Up[)er Palaeolithic 
in date and marked by blades, gravers, and 
microlithic forms, the earliest phases of 
which bear a fundamental though distant 
relationship to the early Aurignacian of 
Kurope. 

EGYPT. The presence of Palaeolithic 
Man is shown by discoveries of the follow¬ 
ing succession of industries, all in situ, in 
the terraces of the Nile Valley: Chellean, a 
primitive Acheulean and an lCgy])tian form 
of the Clactonian, in the loo-ioot terrace 
(no human implements were found in the 
150-foot terrace); developed Acheulean in 
the 50-foot terrace; l.evalloisean (first 
reported as Parly Mousterian) in the 30- 
loot terrace; and developed Levalloisean 
(reported ;is Egyptian Mousterian) in the 
15- to lo-foot terrace. These were followed, 
in deposits of later age, by an Egyptian 
version of the Aterian and a local industry, 
the Sebilian. 

EAST AFRICA. According to Leakey, 
who has done the most work in tliis area, 
there is an early series of industries in 
Kenya, Uganda, and Tanganyika, which 
apparently evolved from simple pebbles, 
roughly chifiped to an edge on one side 
(Kafuan industry), through pebbles chipjied 
to an edge on both sides (Oldowan indus¬ 
try) and through other intermediate forms 
to the true hand-axe ty|)es (Chellean and 
.Acheulean industries). In higher geological 


horizons, and thought to be partly con¬ 
temporary with one another, are found two 
series of industries, .Aurignacian and a 
sparsely represented Levalloisean (followed 
by the Stillbay) —both with many stages. 
Leakey assigns the Kafuan to the First 
Pluvial period of East Africa (Lower 
Pleistocene), the Chellean and Acheulean 
to the Second or Karnasian Pluvial period 
(Middle Pleistocene), and the Aurignacian 
and Levalloisean-Stillbay to the Third or 
Gamblian Plux ial period (Upj^er I’leisto- 
cene). 

SOUTH AFRICA. Here the Stellenbosch 

culture, containing Chellean and Acheulean 
types (hand-axes and cleavers and Victoria 
West cores), was followed, stratigraphically, 
by the Fauresmith culture (hand-axes and 
also Hakes with faceted striking-platform, 
suggesting Levalloisean inlluence), wliich 
together form the so-called Older Stone .Age. 
The Middle Stone Age was marked by a 
scries of more or less contemporary Hake 
industries (Mossel-bay, Clen Crey I'alls, 
llowieson’s Poort, Bambata Cave, Still- 
bay, etc.), suggesting by the shapes and 
technique of their im|)lements a combina¬ 
tion of Levalloisean and Aurignacian inllu- 
ences, together with jjressure-flaking in one 
case (Stillbay). 

OTHER AREAS. Occasional finds of 
implements similar to tho.se of some of the 
industries already described iiave been re¬ 
ported from Nigeria, the Sudan, Abyssinia, 
Somaliland, the Congo region, and northern 
Rhodesia. 


4. ASIA AND OCEANIA 


WESTERN ASIA. A remarkably com¬ 
plete sequence of stone industries, parallel¬ 
ing quite closely those of Euroj)e, has been 
established for the Palestine-Syria region. 
Surface finds of Chellean imyilements are 
suyiplemented (in three caves in the Wady-el- 
Mughara, near Mt. Carmel) by the follow¬ 
ing stratigraphic series; Tayacian; Upper 
Acheulean, Levalloiseo-AIciusterian (with 
skeletons of Neanderthaloid tyjie), Auri- 
gnatnan, and Natufian (a Mesolithic in¬ 
dustry). Occasional sites with imiHements 
of one or another of these t>q>es have been 
reyiorted from northern Arabia, Asia .Minor. 
.Armenia, Transcaucasia, Mesopotamia, and 
Persia. 

INDIA. Many implements of Chellean 
tyfje, as well as Acheulean hand-axes and 
cleavers, have bcci» reported in northern, 
central, and southern India. In the Punjab, 


De Terra found Acheulean hand-axes in 
a deposit contemporary with the second 
Himalayan glaciation or somewhat later. 
These were succeeded liy a crude [lebiile 
industry (.Soan industry) in strata con¬ 
temporary with the third Himalayan glaci¬ 
ation. A few Upper Palaeolithic types, 
with some suggestions of Aurignacian, have 
also been found in c entral and northwestern 
India, as well as cave sites with rock jiaint- 
ings of uncertain age. 

CHINA. Skulls of Peking Man {Sinan- 
thropus pekinensis), together with traces of 
fire and very shapeless stone tools, have 
been excavated in .Middle Pleistocene de- 
yiosits at Chou-kou-tien, southwest of 
Peiping. Imyilements of general Upper 
Palaeolithic type were found in the Ordos 
region, accompanied by remains of animals 
related to those associated with the last 
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glacial advance in Europe. Other finds of 
a similar nature have been reported from 
Mongolia and Manchuria, but none to date 
from Japan. 

SIBERIA. Hearth sites, Palaeolithic 
implements and remains of extinct animals 
have been found in southwestern and cen¬ 
tral Siberia, esjiecially in the basin of the 
Ob River and its tributaries, the valleys of 
the Uiiper Yenisei (Minusinsk region) and 
Angara Rivers and around Lake Baik;il. 
Some of tlie imjilements resemble (juite 
closely certain Mousterian. Aurignacian, 
and Magdalenian forms of western Iuiro|)e. 
The deposits in which they occur and the 
fauna suggest that they beUuig to the Ujiper 
Palaeolithic })erio(l. 

SOUTHEASTERN ASIA AND OCE¬ 
ANIA. The occurrence of a Palaeolithic 
culture in parts of this region has been 
reported, as evidenced by crude chi|)j)ed 
stone tools unaccompanied by jiolished 
stone or pottery, and 'in 'fonkin) these 
actually occur below koels containing 


polished stone tools and pottery. Many of 
the familiar tyjies of J’alaeolithic tools are 
lacking, howe\'er, and recent investigation 
has revealed that these industries definitely 
date from the \cw Stone Age or at earliest 
from the Mesolithic. In Burma, how¬ 
ever, a new Lower l^alaeolithic culture 
(Anyathian), assoc iated with extinct fauna, 
has been discovered in the Middle I’leisto- 
cene terraces of the Irravaddy River. In 
Jav'a an important series of remains of 
early Man has been found, including Homo 
modjokertensis, in a Lower Pleistcjcerie hori¬ 
zon; the famous Pilhccanihro fnis erect us, 
which is now shown by the associated fauna 
to be Middle Pleistocene in date; and Solo 
Man, belonging to the U])j)er Pleistocene. 
Surface finds of imjdements of Lower 
Palaeolithic type and points and scrapers 
of general U])j)er Palaecdithic ajipearance 
have also been rejxnted from Java. No 
Palaeolithic remains have been found in 
Polynesia. 


5 . AMERIC.A 


IMr an account ol alleged Palaeolithic cultures in America, see below. 


6 . INTERRELATIONSHIP OF 
PALAEOLITHIC CULTURES 


It shc^uld be clear from the foregoing that 
at present we know a great deal more about 
Palaeolithic stone implements than we do 
about the Palaeolithic jieoiile who made 
them. Our data are still loo insulhcient to 
warrant any sure account of the way in 
which the various elements of Palaeolithic 
culture were de\eloj)ed by different groups 
of mankind and spread by them through¬ 
out the world. However, three funda¬ 
mental facts relating to this problem may 
be regarded as reasonably well established: 

First, some of the more highly evolved 
implements and grouj)S of implements 
found in widely different areas are so similar 
in shape and technique that we are forced 
to infer that the cultures in which they 
occur bear some time-relationship to one 
another, i.e. the art of making the typical 
implements in question (such as the hand- 
axe, the Levallois tlake and the Aurignacian 
blade, to name three fundamental examples) 
was not evolved independently at different 
times and in different j)lace.s but was spread 
from some original center, either l)y actual 
migrations of people or by cultural diffusion. 

Second, the geographical distribution of 


these various lyi)e implements, although 
very wide, is not ha|)hazard, but eacL one 
of the fundamcmlal industries has its own 
distiiK t area of major development, with 
outliers along natural routes of migration. 
Por example, the industry characterized by 
core implements of hand-axe type is found 
in one ctintinuous area, comprising south- 
wesiern Asia, eastern and northern Africa, 
and southern and western Lurofx:, with 
outliers in South Africa and India. A le.ss 
shar[)ly detinable industry, characterized 
by the use of hake implements in prefer¬ 
ence to cores and tin its most develo[>ed 
form by the use of Hake implements of 
Levalloisean type with a faceted striking- 
jilatform, has its home in the same area, 
with addition of a broad belt stretching 
Uirough central and eastern Europe and 
northern Asia. Finally the blade industry 
has a distribution which is practically 
identical with that last described, though 
with a less charat tcristic development in 
South Africa and India. The southeastern 
part of Asia, from the North China plain to 
Indonesia, seems to form a separate culture 
province, with an almost entirely indw^ 
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pendent development throughout Palae¬ 
olithic times. 

Thirdy the three major industries just 
referred to had their principal development 
at different periods of time, as is shown by 
the fact that wherever there is stratigraphic 
evidence they occur in the same order of 
succcs.sion, with the hand-axe industry the 
earliest, succeeded in turn by the Leval- 


loisean flake industry and that by the 
blade industry, the latest of all. The fore¬ 
going outline is, of course, oversimplified 
and disregards many problems of local 
development and relations, but it is based 
on a mass of evidence, it represents the best 
opinion of archaeologists today, and it may 
be accepted provisionally as a true interpre¬ 
tation of the facts. 


7 . THE DATES OF PALAEOLITHIC CULTURES 


The Palaeolithic jicriod of Alan’s de¬ 
velopment is considered to be roughly 
contem[)orary with tlie Pleistocene period 
of the earth’s history and iias to be dated 
in geologit:al terms. The Pleistoc:ene may 
be broadly divided, on the basis of faunal 
remains, into Lower, Aliddle, and Upper or 
(in Kuroj)e at least), on the basis of Aljune 
glacial de[)ositfi, into four major [)eriods of 
glacial advance (Clunz, Alindel, Riss, and 
Wiirm) with three corresponding inter¬ 
glacial jperiods. The dating of Palaeolithic 
industries in terms of Alpine glacial and 
interglacial periods is still, howe\’er, a 
highly speculative affair, owing to the fact, 
which is not always properly aj)j)re(dated, 
that almost no archaeological remains have 
yet been found in actual glacial deposits of 
the Alpine region. Atlem{)ts have been 
made to correlate glaciations in Asia and 
Africa with these Ali)iiie glaciations and to 
correlate with both the series of implement- 
bearing river terraces (es|)ecially of the 
Thames, Somme, and Nile) and implement¬ 
bearing deposits of .so-called Pluvial periods 
in non-gla(dated regions (notably in J^^ast 
Africa), but only preliminary work has 
yet been done on this large and complicated 
problem. Hence statements of exjierts 
regarding the age of the earlier Palaeolithic 
cultures differ greatly and should be re¬ 
garded as opinions or theories only, w'hich 
require further evidence before they can be 
accepted as established fa(T. 

That tool-making man existed as early 
as the Lower Pleistocene pl.Tiod has been 
contended l)y a number of authorities. 
Teilhard de Chardin has dated the Sin¬ 
anthropus finds at Chou-kou-tien as pos¬ 
sibly Lower Pleistocene, and Breuil con¬ 
siders that de})osits containing his Abbevil¬ 
lian (Pre-Chellean) industry and the earliest 
Clactonian industry belong to the First 
(Giinz-AIindel) Interglacial period. Various 
alleged implements of a very primitive 
nature (including the so-called eoliths) 
found in Europe and Africa have been 
ascribed to this period and Reid Moir 


claims to have found tools of f)rimitive 
tyj 3 es in deposits that are j)resumably of 
pre-Giinz age. Such early dates are not yet 
universally accepted by archaeologists and 
geologists. 

When we <.:ome to the Aliddle Pleistocene, 
however, there is a more general agreement 
that the early phases of the liand-axc and 
flake industries (Chellean, Clactonian, etc.) 
in Europe and Africa i)robably existed in 
the Second (Alindel-Riss) Interglacial 
period. l)c d erra has found similar imple¬ 
ments in India in deposits contemporary 
with the end of his Second Himalayan 
Glacial Advance or the following inter¬ 
glacial period (which may be contemporary 
res})eclively with the Second or Alindel 
Glaciation of Europe and the Alindel-Riss 
Interglacial). 

h'urthermore, it is thought very probable 
that in Europe the fully developed Acheu- 
lean and associated Levalloisean industries 
belong to the Lhird (Riss-Wurm) Inter¬ 
glacial period, the typical Alousterian to 
the end of this period and the first maxi¬ 
mum of the Fourth Glacial period (Wiirm 
I), the Aurignacian to the time of the 
Laufen oscillation, the Solutrean to the 
second maximum of the Fourth Glacial 
(Wvirm II), and the Magdalenian to the 
last stages and retreat of Wurm 11 . African 
and Asiatic implements that show rela¬ 
tionship to some of the above industries 
are probably roughly contemporary with 
them. 

It is impossible to give an absolute date 
to these periods in years. Alost recent 
geological opinion assigns a duration of one 
and one half to two million years for the 
Pleistocene. This would mean that the 
earliest man whose tools we have found and 
certainly identified lived perhaps as much 
as a million years ago. It is estimated 
(largely on the basis of De Geer’s studies 
of varves in the Scandinavian area) that 
for Europe the Pleistocene period ended 
(and with it the Palaeolithic Age) circa 
8ooo B.C. 
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8 . PHYSICAL TYPES OF PALAEOLITHIC MAN 


Very few human skeletal remains have 
been found which can be assigned with any 
certainty to the Lower or Middle Pleisto¬ 
cene or which are so primitive in type that 
they are assumed to belong to these early 
periods. The principal ones are Homo 
modjokertensis, from the Lower Pleistocene 
of Java; Fithecanthropus erectus, from the 
Middle Pleistocene of Java; Sinanthropus 
pekinensis (Peking Man), from the Middle 
Pleistocene of China; Eoanthropus dawsoni 
(Piltdown Man), found in Kngland and 
generally thought to belong to the Lower 
Pleistocene; Homo heidclbergensis, from an 
early interglacial deposit of (iermany; and 
Rhodesian Man (Broken Hill skull), from 
South Africa, of very uncertain age. 

For succeeding periods w'e have more 
satisfactory data. Belonging to the latter 
part of the Pleistocene, and mostly to the 
time of the first maximum of the last ice 
(Wiirm T) are many remains of Neander¬ 
thal Man {Homo ncandcrlhaknsis), a type 
which has been found, with many vari¬ 
ations, from western Europe to Palestine 
(usually associated with Mousterian imple¬ 
ments). All the primitive types so far 
mentioned dilTer greatly in their physical 
characteristics, and their exact relationship 
to one another and to modern races of men 
is still a subject of discussion, but it is 
questionable whether any one of them was 
a direct ancestor of Homo sapiens (modern 


or Neanthropic Man), the species to which 
all present races of men belong. 

Alleged early occurrences of individuals 
of this Neanthropic type (e.g. Foxhall, 
Galley Hill, Olmo, and Castenedolo Man) 
are not accepted as valid by most anthro¬ 
pologists, but beginning vvith Upper Palaeo¬ 
lithic times, contemporary with the Laufen 
oscillation and the Wiirm II glacial maxi¬ 
mum—in other words with the Aurignacian, 
Solutrean, and Magdalenian periods of 
Europe—representatives of modern man 
appear on the scene. Some of these, such 
as the men of Cro-Magnon, Combe-Capelle, 
Chancelade, and Grimaldi in hTance, are 
generally long-headed {dolichocephalic) and 
on the whole like present-day long-headed 
peoples of the White or European group, 
though some of the Grimaldi skeletons hav^e 
been claimed to show slight Negroid charac¬ 
teristics. Others, like Boskop Man, of 
South Africa, are more definitely related to 
present Negroid types. Still others, such 
as Wadjak Man (Java) and Talgai Man 
(Queensland), show relationships to the 
present Australian natives (Australoid 
type). Remains of a few round-headed 
(hrachyccphalic) individuals of the White 
group, apparently dating near the very 
close of the Palaeolithic, have been found in 
Imrope—at Solutre, for example. No 
remains of Palaeolithic men of Mongoloid 
type have yet been reported. 
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C. THE POST-PALAEOLITHIC PERIOD 

1 . NATURE AND SEQUENCE OF 
POST-PALAEOLITHIC CULTURES 


In the absence of exact dates, archaeolo¬ 
gists have divided the time from the end of 
the I’alaeolitliic to the [iresent into the 
following major [leriods: Alesolithic period, 
Neolithic period, Chalcolitliic jicriod. 
Bronze Age, Iron Age, and Modern Age. 
As has been previously jioinled out, this 
nomenclature has many disadvantages, 
since the names refer really to cultural 
stages rather than to fieriuds of time. The 
words were first employed in the tlescrip- 
tion of cultures as ol)served in hiuropc and 
the order of succession is not always the 
same for other continents. P'urtherrnore, it 
is impossible to assign even estimated dates 
to these so-called periods, for each one 
began and ended at a different time in 
different [larts of the world. On the whole, 
however, this chronological division does 
represent the general progress of c ulture, in 
the Old World at least, and although it 
often leads to confusion, unless ajiplied 
with the greatest care, still it has the ad¬ 
vantage of convenience and almost uni¬ 
versal usage. The dividing line between 
prehistory and history comes at no jRirticu- 
lar {)lace in this series, but v aries in different 
areas. Following is a brief definition of the 
different periods, after which tlie IV)St- 
Palaeolithic cultures of the world will be 
described by geographical areas. 

a. MESOLITHIC PERIOD 

The disajijiearance of the last ice-sheet, 
which marked the end of the ideistoecne 
period and, with it, the end of the Palaeo- 
litliic, led to the rise of a new' culture, 
generally referred to as the Mesolithic, in 
which the Palaeolithic ecronomy of food- 
gathering, though basically unchanged, 
was partly modified in some parts of the 
world under the inliuence of new climatic 
conditions. The big animals of the Pleisto¬ 
cene, on which the Palaeolithic hunters 
had largely depended for their food, dis¬ 
appeared everywhere except in parts of 
.■\frica, and their plai e was taken by the 
present-day fauna. Also with the ice retreat 
new regions were opened to settlement. 
The stone implements of the Mesolithic 
cultures were still produced by chipping, 
but a preference was shown for extremely 


small forms {mlcrolilhs), often of geometric 
shajies. Some of these forms had a wide 
distribution in Asia, Africa, and Fairo[)e, 
showing that there were certain cultural 
relations and also actual movements of 
peoples the latter probably (Diinec ted to 
some extent with the drying up of the 
Sahara and Central .\siatic regions. The 
Mesolithic period is usually considered to 
have begun (in northern Furope at least) 
circa Sooo h.c., and Mesolithic cultures 
lasted for several thou.sand years until 
supplanted (at dilTerent dates in different 
areas) by the food-jiroduc ing economy of 
the Neolithic t>eoples. 

b. NEOLITHIC PERIOD 

The next stage of de\’clc)])ment, the 
Neolithic, is marked by the invention and 
almost universal adoption of four important 
new features: agriculture, domesticated 
animals, pottery, and polished (instead of 
cliijiped) stone tools. Phese changes and 
the results whicdi tloweci from them were 
re\olutionary. Man ceased being a nomad, 
eternally following his food su])ply, and 
became a sedentary being, resicJing and 
growing his food in one spiot. He now had 
an assured food supply to carry over lean 
seasons and this led to a great inc rease in 
the pojiulation, in most of the formerly 
inhabited areas, and the opening to settle¬ 
ment of new areas, such as loess lands of 
Asia and kiurope. The altered conditions 
likewise made [lossihle the accumulation of 
possessions, the creation and satisfaction of 
new needs, the leisure for invention and 
speculation, the growth of large communi¬ 
ties and cities, the development of more 
complex social organization, and in fact all 
the progress that has taken place since 
that time. 

The four new culture traits which charac¬ 
terize the Neolithic were not necessarily 
originated at the same time and in the same 
place, and there is some evidence to indicate 
that there may liave been an early stage, 
with primitive hoe agriculture and the pig 
as a domestic animal, before the advent of 
the Full Neolithic, with oxen, sheep, and 
plow agriculture. However, there is good 
reason to believe that Neolithic culture as 
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a whole was developed in one general center 
and spread from there in successive waves 
to the ends of Asia, Africa, and Europe, but 
not, in any significant sense, to the New 
World. This original center was probably 
western Asia, for the wild relatives of the 
cereals and animals that were first domesti¬ 
cated have their home there, and it was the 
region in which the higher culture or civili¬ 
zation which the Neolithic discoveries made 
possible was first developed. The earliest 
remains of Neolithic culture which have yet 
been found arc in Mesopotamia, Syria, 
Palestine, and Egypt. They represent a 
fully developed stage of the culture, with 
wheat and barley in cultivation and cattle, 
sheep, goats, and pigs as domesticated 
animals. The date of these remains is 
considered to be about 4000 b.c. —a period 
immediately prior to the first use of co[)per. 

Neolithic remains of a much more primi¬ 
tive character have been found in other 
parts of the Old World, but they are all 
apparently later than this in date. The 
first traces of the Neolithic that have been 
found in Europe are apparently not older 
than 3000 or 2500 B.c., and Neolithic cul¬ 
ture did not begin in many parts of Asia 
and Africa until much later still. 

c. CHALCOLITHIC PERIOD 

In a strict sense this is not a true period 
at all. The word Chalcolithic is a term 
conveniently but loosely used to describe a 
culture which is still essentially Neolithic 
in character, but in which the metal copper 
is just beginning to lie used, without, how¬ 
ever, replacing stone as the jirincipal ma¬ 
terial for implements. Chalcolithic cultures 
are thus transitional. People in many areas 
of the world did not pass through this inter¬ 
mediate stage, but obtained their first 
knowledge of copper directly from other 
peoples who had already fully developed 
the art of copper metallurgy. The dales of 
Chalcolithic cultures differ everywhere, 
depending upon the time which it took for 
the knowledge of metal-working to spread. 
The earliest cultures in which copper has 
been found are in the Near hiast, and their 
estimated date is somewhere between 4000 
and 3500 B.c. Copper did not appear in 
Europe much before 2000 B.c. 

d. BRONZE AGE 

In most regions of the Old World (but 
not in all of them) there was a period in 
which copper or bronze came into general 


use as a material for tools and weapons, but 
iron was still practically unknown. This 
period is for convenience termed the Bronze 
Age (although strictly speaking tlie word 
bronze should refer only to true bronze, a 
mixed metal composed of copper, alloyed 
with a certain percentage of tin). The date 
and duration of the Bronze Age in different 
parts of the Old World vary greatly. As 
has already been stated, the earliest known 
use of copper was in the Near East--in 
Mesopotamia and Egypt—toward the 
rniddle of the 4th millennium b.c. Con¬ 
siderable evidence points to the mountain¬ 
ous ore-bearing regions of Asia Minor, 
Armenia, and Caucasia as the probable area 
in which copper metallurgy was first dis¬ 
covered and developed. Copper was in 
widespread use in the Near East by 3000 
B.c. and this may be considered a good 
rough date for the beginning of the Bronze 
Age in western Asia, although the general 
use of true bronze itself did not begin until 
six or seven centuries later. 

The Bronze Age in Europe did not begin 
until 2000 B.c. or later, and it was more 
retarded or entirely absent in parts of Asia, 
most of Africa, and all of Oceania. The 
first use of iron for implements brought 
the Bronze Age everywhere to a close. 

e. IRON AGE 

The Iron Age is usually considered by 
archaeologists to be the period of some 
centuries immediately following the time 
when iron began to replace bronze as the 
principal material for im[)lements and 
weaf)ous. In one sense, we are still living 
in the Iron Age, but the term is actually 
seldom used in connection with any specific 
culture which is later in date than the 
beginning of the Christian Era, except in 
referring to primitive peoples, living in 
remote regions. Rare examples of early 
ornaments made of meteoric iron are 
known, and at least two cases of objects 
made of iron that was not meteoric (and 
hence may have been smelted) have been 
reported in Mesopotamia from levels dating 
before 2500 b.c. The first certain develop¬ 
ment of iron metallurgy on any scale, how¬ 
ever, l)egan in Asia Minor about the 14th 
century b.c. and in Europe in the Hallstatt 
region of Austria in the i ith or loth century 
B.c. Iron did not penetrate to large parts 
of Asia and Africa until many centuries 
later and did not form part of any culture 
in the New World until introduced from 
Europe in the 15th and i6th centuries A.D. 
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2. MODERN RACES OF MAN 


Although the various physical types of 
modern man began to develop and differ¬ 
entiate in the Palaeolithic period, they 
assumed their present shape in Post- 
Palaeolithic times and such tentative con¬ 
clusions as can be established regarding 
their major migrations, distribution, and 
mixture form an essential part of any recon¬ 
struction of later prehistoric times. 

Unfortunately the task is complicated by 
two factors; first, that we are still largely 
in ignorance of the exact ways in which 
biological processes work to form new 
physical types, and, second, that all groups 
of mankind can interbreed and have inter¬ 
bred in varying combinations over an 
immensely long period of time. Thus such 
things as pure racial types cannot truth¬ 
fully be said to exist. Rather one must 
consider that the population of the world 
is made up of an almost infinite number of 
physical tyf^es which grade imperceptibly 
into one another. For this reason attempted 
classifications of races differ widely and the 
lack of a standard nomenclature is the cause 
of much confusion. 

In spite of all these difficulties, most 
anthropologists believe that, on the whole, 
biological and historical considerations 
justify a division of modern man into three 
major groups—the White (or European) 
group, Negroid group, and Mongoloid 
group—and the establishment of certain 
sub-groufis or races within each of these 
larger divisions. Making use provisionally 
of such a classification, it is possible to 
trace in a general way the more important 
movements of peoples in the prehistoric and 
early historic periods. 

THE WHITE GROUP. Representatives 
of this group have had a primary distri¬ 
bution over the western and northern 
portions of the Old World. In a series of 
migrations—some of them clearly known 
to us and some of them still only guessed 
at—the blond and slightly long-headed 
Nordics occupied the northern third of 
Europe; the round-headed Alpines took 
possession of a central zone stretching from 
Russia to France, and one branch of the 
dark, long-headed Mediterraneans, with 
their relatives, the Arabs, Berbers, etc., 
spread through southern Europe, northern 
Africa, and the Near East, while another, 
it is believed, thrust down into India and 
Indonesia and the easternmost islands of the 


Pacific. Vaguely identified remnants of 
archaic White strains have been traced in 
various points in Siberia and Japan (Ainus) 
and are thought to be the basis of the 
Veddoid type (Ceylon and southern India) 
and the Australoid type (Australia). Other 
alleged races or sub-races, such as the 
prominent-nosed Armenoid, in the Near 
East, the blond but round-headed East 
Baltic type in northern Europe and the tall, 
round-headed Dinaric type of the Bal 
kans, were apparently the result of local 
specialization and had a more limited dis 
tribution. 

THE NEGROID GROUP without much 
question developed in the southern half of 
the Old World and its representatives 
stretched in an uninterrupted belt across 
Africa and southern Asia. Today we find 
two fundamental Negroid ly])es: the short- 
statured, somewhat round-l\eaded Negrito 
(Pygmy) in Africa and in Southeastern 
Asia and Indonesia; and a second type, 
with normal stature and long head, occupy¬ 
ing much the same areas, the I'rue or Forest 
Negro branch living in central and western 
Africa and the Oceanic Negroes (Papuans 
and Melanesians) in the island world to the 
southeast of .\sia. 

THE MONGOLOID GROUP quite evi¬ 
dently had its center in eastern central 
Asia, and from there its various re}.)resenta- 
tives spread northeast to Siberia, cast to 
China and Japan, southeast to Malaysia 
and Polynesia, and west in a long series of 
migrations through the Near East and 
Russia. 

Many special races or sub-races developed 
which may have been the result of crosses 
between these three major groups. Notable 
among these are the Australian (Archaic 
White and Negroid), Bushman-Hottentot 
(Mongoloid and Negrito),Dravidian (Medi¬ 
terranean, Australoid, and Melanesian), 
and Indonesian, Malay, and Polynesian 
(which seem to be mixtures in varying 
proportions of Mediterranean and Mongo¬ 
loid with some Negroid strains). 

The American Indians do not form a 
single race, but consist of many types, 
most of them Mongoloid in their principal 
characteristics, but many of them, like the 
long-headed Eskimo and the tall, long¬ 
headed type of the eastern Woodlands, 
suggest the presence of other than Mongo¬ 
loid strains in their makeup. 
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3. REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF 
POST-PALAEOLITHIC CULTURES 


a. ASIA 

MESOPOTAMIA. Excavations at War- 
ka, Ur, Kish, Tello, Kara, and other sites 
reveal the existence of a Late Neolithic and 
Chalcolithic culture in southern Mesopo¬ 
tamia during the 4th millennium B.c. It 
has been divided into foui periods: 
c. 4000 B.C. The A1 Ubaid period began 
j)robably shortly before 4000 b.c. 
and was characterized by a simple agri¬ 
cultural economy and the use of painted 
pottery with geometric designs. The 
Uruk period, which followed, saw the 
first development of monumental archi¬ 
tecture, co}:)per, seals, and f)ictographic 
writing. 

c. 3200-3000 B.C. The Jemdet Nasr period 

marked the culmination of the 
prehistoric culture and led up to the Early 
Dynastic (Sumerian) period and the begin¬ 
ning of recorded history. A similar progress 
can be traced in northern Mesopotamia, 
though the lowest levels at Nineveh, (iawra, 
and Arpachiyah show a somewhat dilferent 
culture, marked by the brilliant I ell Halaf 
pottery. 

PALESTINE AND SYRIA. A Mesolithic 
culture, the Natufian, followed the end of 
the Upper Ealaeolithic in Jkdestine and 
lasted until perhai)S 5000 b.c. 
c. 6000- It was succeeded later by the 
Tahunian and (at Jericho) by a 
so-called Neolithic culture, at first 
without pottery and later with 
pottery, but without polished 
stone implements. 

c. 3000-2000. With the Early Bronze Age 

recorded history begins in this 
area, although our information for many 
centuries comes from Egyptian sources, 
suj^plemented by the results ol excavations 
at Beisan, Megiddo, Jericho, etc. An Early 
Bronze Age culture in Phoenida has been 
revealed at Has Shamra and Byblos, while 
Late Neolithic or Chalcolithic levels have 
been unearthed in northern Syria, at Sakje- 
Geuzi, Carchemish, Tell Judeideh, aii'l 
Chagar Bazar. 

ARABIA. Practically nothing is known 
of this area before the time of the historical 
Minaean and Sabaean kingdoms of southern 
Arabia in the ist millennium b.c. 


ASIA MINOR. A prehistoric culture, of 
Chalcolithic tyi-)C, flourished in Asia Minor 
at the beginning of the 3d millennium B.c., 
as shown by excavations at the famous site 
of 'Proy (Troy I, 3000-2400 b.c.; Troy II, 
2400-2000 B.c.) and Alishar lliiyuk (Chal¬ 
colithic Age, 3000-2800 B.C.; Copper Age, 
2800-2300 B.C.; Early Bronze Age, 2300 
B.c. on). The historical period begins wdth 
the founding of tlie first Ilittite kingdom 
about 1900 B.C. 

ARMENIA AND TRANSCAUCASIA. 

Almost nothing is known of this region 
before the ist millennium b.c. A Chal¬ 
colithic culture has been discovered at 
Shamiramalti, on Lake Van, and there are 
dubious Neolithic and Bronze Age finds 
south of the Caucasus. Duririg the Early 
Iron Age, however, Georgia and Russian 
Armenia were occupied l.)y a j)eople who 
buried their dead in megalithic graves and 
had an advanced metallurgy. 

PERSIA AND RUSSIAN TURKESTAN. 
During the 4th millennium B.c. a highly 
developed Chalcolithic culture, comparable 
in some respects to that of Mesopotamia 
and characterized by fine painted [)ottcry, 
flourished in many parts of this area, 
notably at Anau, Tepe llissar, and Rayy 
in the nc'rth, at Tepe Giyan (Nihavand) in 
the west, and ai Susa, d'epe Mussian, and 
Persepolis in the southwest. This was 
followed by the Lull Bronze Age in the 3d 
millennium b.c. In the latter part of the 
2d millennium b.c. a new people, who 
buried their dead in megalithic graves, 
a})peared in the mountain region of western 
Persia and the ancestors of the Indo- 
ICuropean Medes and Persians probably 
entered Persia at about the same time. 

INDIA. Scattered finds of microlithic 
im| lements and polished stone celts attest 
the probable existence of Me.solithic and 
Neolithic cultures in India, but practically 
nothing is known about them. In the 
middle of the 3d millennium B.c., the re¬ 
markable Indus culture flourished in the 
northwest. The excavations of Mohenjo- 
daro and Uara[)pa reveal a civilization that 
rivaled that of Egypt and Mesopotamia. 
This was followed at a slightly later date by 
the so-called Jhukar and Jhangar cultures 
in the same region, but little that represents 
a real Bronze Age has been found outside 
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the Indus Valley. History begins for north¬ 
ern India shortly after the invasion of the 
Indo-Aryans toward the end of the 2d mil¬ 
lennium B.C., but no archaeological remains 
have been found there dating much before 
500 B.c. The rest of India is largely a blank 
to us until a century or two before the 
Christian Km, although in central and 
southern India there are a great number of 
Iron Age cemeteries (with burials in cists, 
cairns, stone circles, urns, etc.), some of 
which are prehistoric and others probably 
date to some time well within the Christian 
Era. 

SIBERIA AND MANCHURIA. This is 
a marginal area, which ai)parently retained 
a Mesolithic and later a Neolithic culture 
longer than otlier f)arts of the continent. 
The Bronze Age is re})resented in a few 
places, particularly the Minusinsk region of 
the Upj)er \'enisei Valley and the region 
from the western sloj)es of the Altai Aloun- 
tains to the u{)per courses of the Ob and 
Irtish Rivers. Iron was introduced late in 
most parts of Siberia and in the e.xtreme 
north and east many of the trilies were 
living in a Neolithic stage of culture until 
the Russian exjilorations and colonization 
in the 17th century a.d. 

CENTRAL ASIA. Mesolithic and Neo¬ 
lithic cultures existed in Mongolia, but 
ajchaeologically we know little about them 
and practically nothing about Chinese 
Turkestan and Til>et before the o[)ening 
centuries of the Christian Era. Such infor¬ 
mation as we have about this area from 
Chinese records does not run much before 
the beginning of Han times (3d cent. n.c.). 

CHINA. Implements of Neolithic t>pc 
but of uncertain date have been found in 
many j^arts of China. The Yang-shao 
culture, characterized by the absence of 
metal and the presence of painted pottery 
suggesting that of western Asia, existed in 
Honan and neighboring provinces of north¬ 
ern China at about 2000 b.c. This was 
succeeded by a culture characterized by 
black pottery (in lower levels at Cheng- 
tzu-yai and An yang), which was followed 
in turn shortly after 1400 b.c. by the rich 
Bronze Age culture of the Shang Dynasty 
and the first written documents (as found 
at An-yang). In the w'estern province of 
Kansu interesting but undated archaeo¬ 
logical remains, with some suggestion of 
western influences, have been ascribed to 
the Neolithic and Bronze Ages. 

JAPAN AND KOREA. The Jomonshiki 
culture (Neolithic) flourished in the north¬ 
ern half of the Main Island of Japan (Earlier 
period, before 200 b.c.; Middle period, 200 
B.C.--200 A.D.; Later period, 200 a.d.-Ooo a.d. 


and even later). In the southern half of the 
Main Island and Kyushu there was a some¬ 
what different Neolithic culture, rejire- 
sented by scattered finds dating before 
200 B.c. This was followed by the Yayoi- 
shiki culture (200 B.C.-200 a.d.), which 
was essentially Neolithic and had its near¬ 
est relationships with Korea, from which 
there were occasional im]>orts of bronze 
implements. Last of all was the Yamato 
culture (200 A.D.-Ooo a.d.), of Korean 
origin, which introduced irt)n implements 
and megalithic burials and which spread 
gradually through the whole of the Main 
Island. 

SOUTHEASTERN ASIA. A series of 
prehistoric cultures has been reported from 
Indo-China, especially from the Hoabinhian 
and Bacsonian areas in Tonkin. The 
earliest are Mesolithic, with Palaeolithic 
survivals (Archaic })eriod and Intermediate 
period of Hoabinhian and Keo-Phay 
period of Bacsonian), and possibly belong 
to the 3d millennium b.c. 'Phey were 
followed by certain Proto-Neolithic cultures 
(Latest period of Hoabinhian and Early 
and Late Bacsonian). The full Neolithic is 
represented by the Somrong-Sen culture, 
which spread through all parts of Indo- 
China in the 2d millennium b.c. and lasted 
until the beginning of the Bronze Age, 
about 500 B.c. Cultures somewhat similar 
to those of Indo-China have been reported 
from Burma .ind the Malay Peninsula. 

b. EUROPE 

In its broad outlines the prehistory of 
Europe from the close of the Palaeolithic 
Age is a record of (i) a series of i)rofound 
climatic changes, producing modifications 
of culture and the settlement of new areas; 
(2) a series of cultural influences corning in 
from Asia and Africa; (3) a series of in¬ 
vasions of new peo{)les from Asia and 
Africa; and (4) the formation of new peo[)les 
and the development of new cultures as a 
result of the interaction of these major 
factors. 

(1) Climatic Changes and Time-Scale 

By counting and comparing the varves, 
or annual layers of gravel and clay laid 
down in post-glacial lakes in many parts of 
the Baltic area, archaeologists have been 
able tentatively to tell the year in which 
each layer was formed over a period cover¬ 
ing the past 10,000 years. The thickness of 
he varves and an analysis of the pollen 
zontained in them and other deposits 
urnish a record of the progressive climatic 
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changes year by year and date with reason¬ 
able accuracy typical archaeological re¬ 
mains found in some clear relation to these 
deposits. This gives a basic time-scale for 
northern I^uroj)e, whic h can be applied (in 
a general way and with modifications) to 
the rest of ICurope, and c:an be checked, for 
the later periods, against tentative dates 
determined archaeologically on the basis of 
contacts with the historical cultures of 
Mesopotamia, Egypt, Greece, and Rome. 

Following is the sequence of climatic 
periods in the Haltic region: 

-8300 B.C. Sub-Arctic period. Contempo¬ 
rary with the Gotiglacial stage of 
the ice retreat and end of the Palaeolithic 
period. Very cold and characterized by 
Dryaa llora, ciwarf birch, willow, and tundra 
and steppe types of animals. 
8300-6800. Pre-Boreal period. Contemjio- 
rary with the i'iniglaciai stage of 
the ice retreat, the ^'oldia Sea and tirst half 
of the Ancylus Fake {)hase of the Baltic and 
the beginning of the Mesolithic period. 
Less cold, and c haracterized by birc:h, pine, 
and willow trees and mixed tundra and 
forest types of animals. 

6800-5600. Boreal period. Post-glacial and 
contemfiorary with the last half 
of the Ancylus Lake pliase of tiie Baltic. 
Rise in sea-level. Cool, dry “continental” 
climate, with birch and pine dominant, 
but alder and oak-mixed forest coming in 
and animals mostly of forest and lake 
type. 

5600-2500. Atlantic period. Contemporary 
with the tran.sgression of the 

Litorina Sea in the Baltic. Sea-level still 
high. W arm and moist “oceanic” climate 
(the so-called period of ciimalic optimum), 
with alder and oak-mixed forest (oak, elrn, 
and lime) dominant, and forest, lake, and 
sea tyj)es of animals. 

2500-700. Sub-Boreal period. Land rela¬ 

tively Stable wit 1 a relation to the 
sea and the Baltic Sea largely 
landlcx'ked as at present. Fry, 

warm climate. 

700- Sub-Atlantic period. Wet, cold 

climate. 

(2) Cultural Changes and Periods 

d'he principal outside cultural influences 
which came into Europe at different times 
followed four main routes: (i) from western 
Asia through Russia to central and western 
Europe; (2) from Asia Minor through the 
Aegean to Greece and also through 'Thrace 
to central Europe; (3) from the Near East 
and the Aegean by sea to the western 
Mediterranean; and (4) from North Africa 
to Spain and western Europe. Thus the 


general direction of cultural movement was 
from south to north and from east to west; 
hence at any given moment in time the 
southern and eastern areas were af)t to be 
enjoying a more advanced form of culture 
than were the more peripheral regions to 
the northwest. This is well illustrated by 
the course which develo})ments took in each 
of the principal [)eriods. 
c. 8000- In the Mesolithic period, lasting 
for several thousand years, the 
Tardenoisian culture, wiiich was most 
closely related to cultures in Africa and 
Spain and which was characterized l>y 
microlithic implements, spread from the 
south over most of Pmroj)e. At the same 
time, with the amelioration of the climate, 
there was a northward movement of peoples 
following the forests that gradually occu¬ 
pied the steppes and tundras of the North 
European plain and a forest culture was 
developed, characterized by the use ol 
the chipped stone axe vMaglernosean and 
Erteb^lle cultures). 

c. 4000-3000. 'Fhe Neolithic period had 
a similar gradual develo])ment. 
Neolithic culture a])peared for the first 
time in Crete in the 4th millennium li.c. 
By 3000 B.C. some slight Neolithic inllu- 
enccs had penetrated as far as western 
Europe from the east, \ ia Russia, and from 
the south, via S])ain. 'The earliest full- 
lledged Neolithic culture in hmrope f)roper 
ap|)eared in the Danube area of central 
I'.urope in the 3d millennium b.c., and 
spread from there to the Rhine Valley and 
throughout western Europe. Somewhat 
later the Megalithic culture, i:haracterized 
ly dolmens, {)assage grav es, cists, and other 
rough stone monuments, sj>read along the 
(oastal regions of western Euroj>e from 
Spain to the Baltic. 

c. 3000- The Bronze Age culture began, 
for Eurof)e, in the Aegean and 
Greece shortly after 3000 b.c. and copper 
axes appeared in Hungary a little before 
2000 B.c. in both cases due to Asiatic 
inlluence. Other cojAper inllucnces came 
into Europe by way of Spain about 2000 
B.c. and diffused widely, apparently in asso¬ 
ciation with the Bell Beaker culture. .\t 
the same time there were further develop¬ 
ments of the Megalithic culture throughout 
its area. The Bronze Age for Eurof)e as a 
whi>le is usually considered to cover the 
period from about 2000 to 1000 B.c. and is 
divided into three sub-periods: Early, Mid¬ 
dle, and Late Bronze Age (or iironze 1, 11, 
and Ill). 

c. 1000- The Iron Age began not long after 
1000 B.c. with the development of 
ron metallurgy in Austria and its spread 
through the rest of Europe. The first part 
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of the Iron Age is usually referred to as the 
Hallstatt period (about looo B.c. to 500 
B.C.), the second part of the La Tene period 
(500 B.c. to I A.D.). 

( 3 ) Movements of Peoples 

It is still uncertain to what extent the 
spread of all the various cultures was due 
to trade and borrowing, and to what extent 
it involved wholesale movements of peoples. 
The population of Europe in the early part 
of the Mesolithic period probably consisted 
largely of the descendants of the food¬ 
gathering Upper Palaeolithic peoples and 
was predominantly of the long-headed, 
White or European stock, sometimes called 
Atlanto-Mediterranean. Round-headed 
peoples began to crowd in early in Meso¬ 
lithic and Neolithic times, from the east (as 
shown at the site of Ollnet in Bavaria) and 
possibly from Africa (as shown in certain 
sites in Portugal and Spain). During the 
succeeding millennia the three fundamental 
modern European tyjjes became established 
in their respective areas: the Mediter¬ 
raneans in southern Europe, the Alpines in 
central and western l^urope, and the Nor¬ 
dics in northern Europe, louring the latter 
part of the Bronze Age and especially in the 
Iron Age we have further witness to great 
movements of peoples in the spread of Indo- 
European languages over the larger part 
of Europe. Greek-speaking and liiyrian- 
speaking peoples came down through the 
Balkans into Greece, and Italic-speaking 
peoples into Italy; Celtic-speaking peoples 
moved west through central and northern 
Europe as far as France and the British 
Isles, and were followed over much the 
same route by Teutonic-speaking and, for 
part of the way, by Slavic-speaking peoples. 
We know that these groups were of mixed 
types, but we still have insufficient infor¬ 
mation about their physical characteristics. 

( 4 ) Regional Distribution of Cultures 

AEGEAN AREA AND GREECE. In 

Crete a Neolithic culture, related to that of 
Asia Minor, flourished for at least several 
centuries in the 4th millennium b.c. This 
was followed by a high Bronze Age civiliza¬ 
tion (with its center at Knossos), which has 
been divided into three major periods: 
Early Minoan, 3000-2200 B.c.; Middle 
Minoan, 2200-1600 b.c.; and Late Minoan, 
1600-1100 B.c. Similar Bronze Age cultures 
have been reported from Melos and other 
islands of the Cyclades, namely: Early Cy- 
cladic, 2800-2200 B.C.; Middle Cycladic, 
2200-1650 B.C.; and Late Cycladic, 1650- 


1300 B.C. On the mainland of Greece a 
third series of related cultures flourished in 
central Greece and the Peloponnesus: Neo¬ 
lithic, shortly before 2800 B.c.; Early 
Helladic, 2800-2100 b.c. Middle Helladic, 
2100-1600 B.C.; and Late Helladic, 1600- 
iioo B.C. In Thessaly were two Neolithic 
cultures, with northern affinities: Thes¬ 
salian I, before 2600 B.c., and Thessalian II, 
2600-2400 B.C., followed by two of the 
Bronze Age cultures: Thessalian III, 2400- 
1800 B.C.; and Thessalian IV, 1800-1200 
B.C. In Cyiirus the Neolithic began before 
3000 B.C., after which developed a series of 
Bronze Age cultures. During the latter 
half of the 2d millennium b.c. the so-called 
Mycenaean culture (Late Helladic), with 
its center in Mycenae in the Peloponnesus, 
spread throughout Greece and the whole 
Aegean area, w'ith extensions to western 
Asia Minor, Cyprus, and Syria. The Iron 
Age in Greece began about 1000 b.c. with 
the Geometric period, the close of which 
marked the beginning of history in this area. 

RUSSIA. A Mesolithic culture, related 
to d'ardenoisian, developed in southern 
Russia before 3000 b.c. and was followed 
by an Early Neolithic, resembling the Cam- 
pignian. A rich Late Neolithic and Bronze 
Age development, related in some details to 
that of northern Persia, had its center in 
the Kuban area in the 3d millennium B.c. 
From 2500 to 1500 b.c. the Late Neolithic 
and Bronze Age were represented hy two 
distinct series: Tripolye A and B, in the 
Ukraine, and the Red Ochre (iraves, in the 
steppe region between the Volga and the 
Dnieper. The most important later culture 
was that of the Scythians, beginning in the 
6th century b.c. In northern and central 
Russia a version of Mesolithic, with Baltic 
affinities, survived late and, with influences 
from the so-called Battle-Axe People, de¬ 
veloped in the 2d millennium b.c. into the 
Fatyanovo culture of central Russia. 

CENTRAL EUROPE. In Mesolithic 
times the principal culture in this region 
was Tardenoisian, with Azilian influences 
in the extreme western part. A full-fledged 
Neolithic, Danubian I, appeared in the 
Danubian area about 2700 b.c., having 
come presumably from the east and south. 
It was succeeded by a second phase, Danu¬ 
bian II (2400-2200 B.C.). Contemporary 
Neolithic cultures, characterized by painted 
pottery, have been found at Erosd, Cucu- 
teni, and other places in the Balkans. In 
the next few centuries there was a further 
development of the Danubian, with influ¬ 
ences from the Corded Ware of Poland 
and Russia and the Bell Beaker culture. 
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This extended into the Alpine region (Swiss 
Lake Dwellings), eastern Germany, and the 
Rhine Valley. With the Bronze Age (about 
2000-1000 B.c. or later) there were distinc¬ 
tive local developments in Hungary, Bo¬ 
hemia, Austria, Switzerland, and other sub- 
areas and several important cultures with 
wider distribution, of which the principal 
ones were the Aunjetitz, Knoviz, Tumulus, 
Urnlield, and Lausitz. The Iron Age began 
here shortly after looo b.c., with the de¬ 
velopment of the Hallstatt culture, followed 
by the La Tene, which continued to Roman 
times. 

ITALY. Until late prehistoric times 
Italy was divided into two rather distinct 
provinces. In southern Italy and Sicily the 
Tardenoisian persisted until the introduc¬ 
tion of the Neolithic in the 3d millennium 
B.c. This in turn gave way to Chalcolithic 
in Sicily (Siculan I, 2000-1500 b.c.), with a 
similar development on the mainland, and 
a Bronze Age culture in Sicily (Siculan II, 
1500-1000 B.C.), also with connections on 
the mainland. The relations of these were 
with the Aegean area and the Balkans. 
They were followed by Siculan III and the 
Punic Early Iron Age. In northern Italy 
there were traces of Tardenoisian, then a 
Neolithic culture, succeeded by Bell Beaker 
influences and a Chalcolithic culture (Reme- 
dello and Italian Lake Dwellers). The Full 
Bronze Age in this area began about 1600 
B.C., and a century or two later the Terra- 
mare culture appeared in the Po Valley and 
spread as far as southern Italy. This was 
followed in the Iron Age by the Villanova 
culture (1000-600 B.C.) with Hallstatt 
affinities, and the settlement of the Etrus¬ 
cans (800-400 B.c.) in central Italy. 

ISLANDS OF THE WESTERN MEDI¬ 
TERRANEAN. A remarkable Neolithic 
development, characterized by massive 
stone temples and underground structures, 
took place in Malta. In Sardinia there was 
a distinctive Chalcolithic culture (Anghelu 
Ruju) shortly after 2000 b.c., followed by 
various phases of Megalithic (Giants’ 
Tombs, dolmens, and Nuraghis), much of 
which dates to the early half of the ist mil¬ 
lennium B.c. There was a related Bronze 
Age culture, with stone constructions 
(Navetas and Talayots) in the Balearic 
Islands. 

SPAIN. There were several cultures in 
the Iberian peninsula in the Mesolithic 
period: Final Capsian in the south and cen¬ 
ter, Tardenoisian and Azilian in the north 
and two special developments, the Portu¬ 
guese Kitchen Middens in the west and the 
Asturian culture in the northwest. Some of 
these lasted well into tlie 3d millennium 
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B.c. and were succeeded by various Neo¬ 
lithic cultures of which the most important 
developments were in the southeast (Alme- 
rian culture) and in Portugal and Galicia 
(Megalithic). The Bell Beaker culture 
(about 2000 B.c.) ushered in the Bronze 
Age, which was marked by a continuation 
of the Megalithic and, in the southeast, by 
the development of the El Argar culture 
(middle of 2d millennium b.c.) in south¬ 
eastern Spain. In the early part of the ist 
millennium b.c. there was a local Iron Age 
culture, with Hallstatt affinities, which 
lasted until the time of the first Punic and 
Greek colonies (about 500 b.c.). 

WESTERN EUROPE. Two cultures, 
the Tardenoisian and the Azilian, were 
dominant in western Europe during the 
Early Mesolithic period, with the Asturian 
(late Mesolithic) partially represented in 
southern France and the Maglemosean 
(Early Mesolithic) in northern France and 
Belgium, Neolithic influences were late in 
arriving, but by the middle of the 3d mil¬ 
lennium B.c. there was a Neolithic culture, 
of Mediterranean origin, in the south, and 
the Campignian and Omalian cultures, of 
central European origin, in the north. The 
Bell Beaker culture appeared here shortly 
after 2000 b.c., while the Megalithic culture 
spread through the coastal region (especial¬ 
ly in Brittany), and influences from central 
Europe and the Rhine contributed to the 
development of the Bronze Age in France. 
Well along in the ist millennium b.c. this 
gave way to a western version of the Hall¬ 
statt culture, which was followed, as else¬ 
where in Europe, by the La T^ne. 

The British Isles had a somewhat similar 
but still more retarded development. In the 
Mesolithic period a survival of the Upper 
Palaeolithic Creswellian culture was modi¬ 
fied in certain areas by the introduction of 
Azilian influences into southwestern Scot¬ 
land, Maglemosean in southern and eastern 
England, and Tardenoisian more or less 
generally. About 2500 b.c. or a little later. 
Neolithic features first appeared, in con¬ 
nection with the Windmill Hill culture and 
the Long Barrows. Bronze came into Eng¬ 
land some time after 2000 b.c. (Beaker 
culture, Long Barrows, and Round Bar- 
rows). About 1000 B.c. new bronze-using 
peoples from the continent invaded Eng¬ 
land, bringing some iron with them. The 
true Iron Age began about 400 B.c. with an 
invasion of continental peoples enjoying a 
predominantly Hallstatt culture (Iron Age 
A). They were followed, in the ist century 
B.c., by La T^ne peoples (Iron Age B), the 
Belgae (Iron Age C), and the Romans. 
Modified forms of some of these cultures 
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reached Scotland and Ireland but at con¬ 
siderably later dates. 

BALTIC REGION. In the early part 
of the Mesolithic, which corresponds to 
the Pre-Boreal period (8300-6800 B.c.), 
Tanged-point cultures (Remouchamps, 
Ahrensburg-Lavenstadt, and Swiderian) oc¬ 
cupied the North European plain from 
Belgium to Poland, with outliers in north¬ 
ern and western Norway (Komsa and Fosna 
cultures), but there were traces of an early 
Tardenoisian and the beginning of the new 
forest or axe cultures (Lyngby). In the 
Boreal period (6800-5600 B.c.), a Meso¬ 
lithic axe culture, the Maglemosean, with 
many local variants, spread widely over the 
whole area from Yorkshire to Estonia. The 
Komsa and Fosna cultures continued in 
Norway, and Tardenoisian developed fur¬ 
ther at various points on the North German 
plain. In the Atlantic period (5600-2500 
B.c.) the Erteb 011 e culture developed out of 
the Maglemosean, while the Komsa, Fosna, 
Tardenoisian, and a late version of Magle¬ 
mosean survived in marginal areas. The 
beginning of the Neolithic period is syn¬ 
chronous with the beginning of the Sub- 
Boreal phase, circa 2500 b.c. At about 
2000 B.c. the Early Neolithic elements, of 
eastern origin, were profoundly modified by 
the introduction of the Megaiithic civiliza¬ 
tion, which had spread along the Atlantic 
seaboard. Several distinct but contempo¬ 
rary cultures developed, viz.: Megaiithic 
(in three phases, characterized respectively 
by dolmens, passage graves, and stone 
cists), Battle-Axe, Separate Graves, Arctic, 
and Dwelling-Place cultures. In 1500 b.c. 
or thereabouts the Scandinavian Bronze 
Age began, which was followed later by the 
Iron Age. 

c. AFRICA 

EGYPT. The Mesolithic period wit¬ 
nessed the final stages of the Sebilian cul¬ 
ture. The Neolithic period began early in 
the Nile V^alley (probably before 4000 b.c.) 
and is represented by the Fayum, Merim- 
dean, Tasian, and Badarian cultures. 
During the 4th millennium b.c., under 
combined African and Asiatic influences, 
the important Predynastic culture de¬ 
veloped (Amratian, Gerzean, and Semain- 
ian phases), and ended about 3000 b.c. with 
the establishment of the First Dynasty and 
the beginning of the historical period. 

NORTHWESTERN AFRICA. Meso¬ 
lithic cultures (final stages of Capsian and 
Oranian) were, at dates as yet undeter¬ 
mined, modified and transformed by the 
infiltration of Neolithic influences, which 
spread gradually through Tunisia, Algeria, 


and Morocco and south across the Sahara. 
Bronze was late in reaching most parts of 
this area, and generally stone did not give 
way to metal until the Punic Iron Age in 
the 1st millennium B.c. 

EAST AFRICA. Following the close of 
the Upper Palaeolithic period in this area 
two Microlithic cultures developed (Wilton 
A and B) and another culture (Elmentei- 
tan), but the dates of all three may be 
somewhat late as pottery was already 
present in Elmenteitan. The succeeding 
cultures (Gumban A and B, Njoroan, 
Wilton C, and Tumbian) were clearly Early 
Neolithic in character but not necessarily 
in date. There was apparently no true 
Bronze Age in this part of Africa and 
iron gradually replaced stone during the 
Christian Era. 

SOUTH AFRICA. In what is termed the 
Later Stone Age of this area, two Mesolithic 
cultures, Wilton and Smithfield, spread 
through the greater part of South Africa, 
beginning at some time after the close of 
the Pleistocene and continuing with modi¬ 
fications until the Bantu invasions brought 
iron to the region at a comparatively recent 
date. South Africa had no true Neolithic 
period or Bronze Age, although some traces 
of agriculture and occasional polished stone 
implements have been found. 

CENTRAL AND WEST AFRICA. This 
also was a marginal region. Mesolithic 
implements have been found in parts of the 
Sudan. The Tumbian culture (Mesolithic) 
was represented in the Congo Basin and 
persisted after the introduction of polished 
stone. Various other Neolithic cultures of 
more fully developed form but uncertain 
date have been reported from the Sudan 
and Nigeria. A true Bronze Age is not 
found here, and iron was late in arriving, 
but during the Christian Era iron metal¬ 
lurgy received a special development, 
notably in Benin. 

d. OCEANIA 

The prehistory of this area is still very 
obscure, but it is believed that it was 
peopled by a series of migrations from 
southeastern Asia. Certain groups of 
people occupied first the nearer islands 
(Indonesia), then New Guinea, Australia, 
and Melanesia and finally the far islands 
of the Pacific (Micronesia and Polynesia). 
The Negritos (pygmies), remnants of whom 
are now found in remote inland districts of 
New Guinea and the Philippines, were per¬ 
haps the first to enter this region. They 
were either followed or preceded by some 
of the ancestors of the Australians and the 
now-extinct Tasmanians. At a later but 
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undetermined date the Papuans pushed out 
and occupied New Guinea and they were 
followed by the Melanesians, who settled 
largely in the islands to the east of New 
Guinea. Lastly, the Malays and the Poly¬ 
nesians entered the area, the Polynesians 
apparently for the most part passing by 
the already occupied regions and pxressing 
east across the Pacific to Micronesia and 
Polynesia. 

It is debatable whether the Polynesians 
had already assumed their present racial 
type before the great migrations began or 
whether the dift'erent groups of peoples 
(Mongoloid, White, Negroid, etc.) which 
seem to form their ancestry moved east at 
different times and by different routes and 
interbred after their arrival in the islands. 
In any case the date of these movements 
was comparatively recent. Navigation re¬ 
ceived its real development in this part 
of the world in the ist millennium n.c. The 
first long voyages into Micronesia and 
Polynesia probably did not f)egin until the 
4th century a.d., and the farther islands 
were not settled until some centuries later. 

'Fhe majority of the peoples who took 
part in the settlement of Oceania were in a 
Neolithic stage of culture, although the 
Australians and Negritos still practiced a 
Palaeolithic economy of hunting and food¬ 
gathering when the European colonization 
began. 

e, AMERICA 

North and South America were peopled 
from Asia, at a relatively recent date, d'he 
immigrants api)arently came from Siberia, 
across Bering Strait to Alaska. Many of 
them ])robal)ly followed a route which led 
up the Yukon Valley, over the divide into 
the Mackenzie River Basin and down the 
eastern foothills of the Rockies to Central 
and South America. Theories that some 
grou})S of peojde may have come from a 
more southern jmrt of Asia or Oceania 
directly across the Pacific, bringing ele¬ 
ments of a high culture with them, are 
based on very unsatisfactory evidence and 
are generally considered to be unproved. 

There is difference of opinion on the date 
when the first immigrants reached America. 
The majority of American archaeologists 
have held that this was some time after the 
close of the last glaciation. Suggestions of 
Palaeolithic types have been found among 
the stone implements in various regions, 
but no complete industry that is closely 
related to any Palaeolithic industry of the 
Old World has yet been reported, and no 
skeletal remains have been found which are 
appreciably outside the range of modern 
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American Indians. However, recent exca 
vations from California to Texas and as far 
north as Colorado (Mojave Desert, Lake 
Cochise, Clovis, Silver Lake, and the 
Lindenmeier site) have brought to light 
implements (Folsom point, Yuma point, 
Abilene flints, etc.) found in deposits which 
were laid down at a time when the climate 
was considerably colder and wetter than it 
is today. In some cases the implements 
were discovered in association with the 
bones of mammoth, camel, ground sloth, 
and other extinct animals. Accordingly 
there is a growing tendency to consider that 
man may have made his appearance in 
America soon after the close of the last 
(Wisconsin) glaciation, if not actually in 
tile Glacial Age itself. 

Studies of the physical characteristics of 
American Indians show these to be pre¬ 
dominantly Mongoloid, but also reveal the 
presence, in mixture, of other tyjies, some 
of which are European or even Negroid in 
their suggestions, while there seems to be in 
both continents a marginal distribution of 
a long-headed stock which may represent 
the descendants of a group of very early 
arrivals. 

At the time of the first European contact 
with America in the i()th and 17 th centuries 
A.D., some Indians were still hunters and 
food-gatherers, like their Palaeolithic an¬ 
cestors, but the great majority were in a 
Neolithic stage of culture. The fact that 
they had no cereals that were cultivated in 
the Old World and no Old World domestic 
animals except the dog has led to the 
general ojdnion that agriculture and the 
domestication of animals were in this case 
independent developments after arrival in 
the New World. Certain polished stone 
tools, however, and even certain types of 
pottery show relationship to forms found in 
northeastern Asia. So two of the four main 
elements of Neolithic culture may show 
some evidence of a continuation of Asiatic 
tradition. In a few cases American Indian 
groups passed beyond the Neolithic stage, 
as is indicated by the use of metal. 

The first advanced culture in the western 
hemisphere is believed to have had its 
origin aVjout two thousand years ago in the 
Andean region of South America and in the 
highland region of Central America and 
Mexico. Here grew up a high civilization, 
parallel in many striking ways to that of 
the Old World but probably entirely inde¬ 
pendent of it. The cultivation of Indian 
corn {Zea mais) was the basis of the new 
economy. Rich textiles, fine pottery, and 
magnificent ornaments of gold, silver, and 
copper were produced. Great city centers 
arose, with canals and gardens and menu- 
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mental temples on lofty pyramids. A 
highly complex social organization was de¬ 
veloped, with priest-emperors, standing 
armies, schools, courts, and systematized 
religions. Intellectual progress was marked 
by astronomical research, the invention of 
accurate calendars, and—in Yucatan and 
Mexico—an elaborate hieroglyphic writing. 

In the Peruvian area the early Nasca and 
Chimu cultures were followed by Tiabuana- 
can and, in immediately pre-Columbian 
times, by the Inca civilization. Influences 
spread from this center across the Andes 
into the Amazon Basin and down the Andes 
to the Argentine region. Farther north, the 
Chibchan and Chorotegan cultures occupied 
the intervening area between Peru and 
Yucatan, where the Maya civilization, the 
climax of native American achievement, 
developed during the ist millennium b.c. 
and reached its culmination shortly before 


the Spanish Conquest. Similarly, in the 
Valley of Mexico the Archaic and Toltec 
cultures culminated in the Aztec civiliza¬ 
tion, discovered by the Spaniards. The 
effect of these powerful centers of influence 
must have been felt in lessening degree 
throughout much of North America, es¬ 
pecially in the advanced cultures of the 
Pueblo area of the southwest, the south¬ 
east, and the Mound Builder area in the 
Mississippi drainage. Simpler cultures 
occupied the Woodlands area of the north¬ 
eastern United States and Canada and the 
Central Plains. California was a marginal 
region, occupied largely by food-gatherers 
of a low stage of culture, while the Indians 
of the Northwest coast and the Eskimos of 
Alaska and northern Canada had, each in 
their own way, developed highly special¬ 
ized cultures, which suggest to some extent 
Asiatic relationships. 
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ANCIENT HISTORY 


A. EARLY EMPIRES OF AFRICA AND ASIA 

1. EGYPT 


GEOGRAPHY. Kgy{)t (in ancient KKyr> 
tian: Kcmct, the black [land]) is the valley 
of the Nile, from the Delta to the first cata¬ 
ract at Assuan. The valley, extending for 
about 550 miles, has an average width, 
south of the Delta, of 12 miles, and com¬ 
prises only about 13,000 square miles of 
cultivable ground (less than the area of 
Switzerland). Before Menes, the Delta 
(Lower Egyi^t) and the valley (Upfier 
Egypt) formed two distinct kingtioms. d'he 
principal cities of Lower Egy[>t were: 
Tanis, Bubastis (i.e. house of Bast), Busiris 
(house of Osiris), Sais, On (Greek: Heliop¬ 
olis), and Memphis (near Cairo). Those 
of Upper Egyi)t, south of the Fayum (with 
Lake Moeris), were: Heracleopolis, Siut, 
Abydos, 'fhebes, Job (Greek: Elephantine), 
Philae. Egypt was divided into 42 provinces 
(names), 20 in Lower Egypt and 22 in 
U[)per Egypt. Egypt was “the gift of the 
Nile” (Herodotus): its fertility depended 
on the overflow of the river (June-October) 
which has deposited, in the course of cen¬ 
turies, 30 to 40 feet of rich black soil in the 
valley; laborious irrigation was, however, 
indispensable. 

POPULATION. The estimates of the 
population given by Diodorus (7,000,000) 
and by Josejilius (7,500,000) are slightly 
exaggerated. Racially the Egyptians are a 
mixture of sev^eral stocks and are ascribed 
to the Mediterranean race; their anthropo¬ 
logical characters have hardly changed to 
the present day. Ancient Eg3qitian is re¬ 
lated to the Semitic and to the Berber 
languages; in a lesser degree to the (ialla 
and Somali dialects. 

CIVILIZATION. The basic economic, 
social, and political institutions of ancient 
l^gypt were developed in the pre-dynastic 
period: agriculture was, and remained, the 
foundation of the economic life. A calendar 
with a solar year of 365 days, according to 
Edw. Meyer and others, was introduced in 
4241 (more probably in 2781). The writing 
went through pictographic, symbolic, syl¬ 
labic, and alphabetic stages before Dynasty 
IV, but retained them all to Roman times; 
it had a monumental (hieroglyphic) and a 


cursive (hieratic) form from earliest times; 
a simpler cursive, called demotic, was intro¬ 
duced in the 7th century. During the Old 
Kingdom the Pharaoh (Per-o, “Great 
H< )use”) was deified in life and in death, 
and exercised despotic authority, ruling 
through an elaborate, carefully trained 
bureaucracy; architects erected colossal 
pyramids and magnificent columned palaces 
and temples; sculptors and painters por¬ 
trayed gods, humans, and animals with ad¬ 
mirable realism and grace; literature began 
to flourish; some rudimentary sciences were 
cultivated for practical |)urposes; industrial 
crafts reached a high degree of perfection. 
This culture of the Old Kingdom remained 
the ideal of later epochs. 

RELIGION. In the earliest period each 
town had its own deity: Ptah was worshiped 
at Memjihis, Atum at Heliopolis, Horus at 
Edfu, Amon at Diebes, Osiris at Busiris, 
etc. Most of the gods were conceived as 
animals: Ptah and Atum as bulls, the god¬ 
dess Hathor of Dcndera as a cow, the 
goddess Hast of Bubastis as a cat, Anubis 
as a jackal, Thoth as an ibis, Amon as a 
ram, etc. Horus was the god of the kings of 
Lower Egypt, Set of those of Upper Egypt, 
but later Horus became the royal god of 
both kingdoms. Horus (the hawk) was at 
first the god of heaven, then of the sun; 
howevx‘r, the solar religion that ultimately 
prevailed in Egypt originated at Heliopolis, 
where the priests of Aturn-Re developed 
the first theological system of Egypt and 
made of the worship of Re (whose symbols 
are obelisks) the state religion (Dynasty 
V): Re was accordingly identified with 
many local gods, particularly with Amon. 
In the {lyramid texts (Dynasties V and VI) 
the deceased king sails over the sky in the 
ship of Re. Another conception of life after 
death in the same texts is connected with 
the myth of Osiris, who was killed by his 
brother Set, but was restored to life by his 
son Horus or, in later versions, by his wife 
Isis, and became at first the king of the 
underworld, and later the judge of the 
deceased (see the Book of the Dead). Corpses 
were embalmed (mummies) and buried 
under pyramids or in rock-hewn chambers. 
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magical and religious texts were inscribed 
inside the tombs and the departed were 
provided with food and drink, furniture, 
statuary, and paintings. 

CHRONOLOGY. Manetho, an Egyp¬ 
tian priest (c. 280 b.c.), wrote a history of 
his country in Greek, of which fragments 
have been preserved by Josephus, Julius 
Africanus, and Eusebius. He grouped the 
kings of Egypt from Menes to Artaxerxes 
III (343 B.c.) into 30 dynasties. Although 
his chronology is far from accurate, his 
dynastic arrangement is still used. The 
most valuable ancient sources are the 
Palermo stone (a chronicle written in the 
5th Dynasty) and the Turin papyrus (a list 
of kings, arranged by dynasties, dating 
from the 19th Dynasty: it reckons 955 years 
for the first 8 dynasties and 213 for the 
12th). Extant data furnish a fairly accurate 
chronology, based on “dead reckoning” 
and astronomical data, for the period after 
2000 B.C.; all earlier dates, anywhere, are 
uncertain. 

c. 2900-2700. Dynasties I-II (capital: 

Thinis), The two kingdoms of 
Upper and Lower Egypt were 
united under the rule of Menes 
and his successors. 

2700-2200. THE OLD KINGDOM: Dy¬ 
nasties III-VI (capital: Mem¬ 
phis). Zoser, the founder of Dynasty III 
(2700-2650), built the step pyramid of 
Sakkara. Snefru (Dynasty IV, 2650-2500) 
built the pyramid of Medum and developed 
navigation; his three successors, Cheops, 
Chephren, and Mycerinus, erected the 
three colossal pyramids at Gizeh. The first 
pyramid texts appear under Unis, the last 
king of Dynasty V (2500-2350), and con¬ 
tinue under Dynasty VI (2350-2200); 
Egyptian art reached its culmination during 
Dynasty V. 

2200-2100. Dynasties VII-X. The dissolu¬ 
tion of the power of the Pharaohs 
allowed the nomes to become au¬ 
tonomous. 

2100-1788. THE MIDDLE KINGDOM: 

Dynasties XI (2100-2000), with 
the capital at Thebes, and XII (2000- 
1788), with the capital at Lisht (near Mem¬ 
phis) or (with Amenemhet III) in the Fa- 
yum. Dynasty XII marks the classical age 
of Egyptian literature, which was no longer 
purely religious (fiction begins with the 
story of Sinuhet); architecture and the 
plastic arts flourished as well. Amenemhet I 
(2000-1970) curbed the power of the pro¬ 
vincial barons and began the wars of con¬ 
quest continued by Sesostris I (1980-1935), 
Amenemhet II (1938-1903), Sesostris II 
(1906-1887), Sesostris Ill (1887-1849); the 
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latter conquered Nubia and made a cam¬ 
paign in Palestine. Amenemhet III (1849- 
1801) reorganized the mining operations 
in Sinai, carried out hydraulic works in 
the Fayum (Lake Moeris) and built there 
the great group of palaces known as the 
Labyrinth, 

1788-1580. A period of usurpation (Dy¬ 
nasty XIII; capital: Thebes), of 
shadowy vassal rulers (Dynasty XIV; 
capital: Xois), and of foreign domination 
(Dynasties XV-XVI [HyksosJ, 1680-1580; 
capital: Avaris in the Delta). The Hyksos 
{Rulers of Countries) were a mixed horde 
consisting chiefly of Semites and Hurrians 
from Palestine, Syria, and farther north; 
they introduced the horse into Egypt. 
Objects inscribed with the name of the 
Hyksos king Chian have been found in 
Crete, Palestine, and Babylonia. Dynasty 
XVII (1600-1580) began the war against 
the Hyksos. 

1580-1090. THE EMPIRE (New King¬ 
dom). 

1580-1360. DynastyXVIII (Capital: 

Thebes). Amosis (1580-1557) drove 
out the Hyksos, reconquered northern 
Nubia, and put an end to the authority of 
the local nobles. Amenophis I (1557-1536) 
and Thutmosis I {Thothmes) (1536-1520) 
fought in Palestine and Syria, reaching the 
Euphrates. The real ruler, from 1520 to her 
deatli in 1480, was Hatshepsut, the half- 
sister and the wife first of Thutmosis II, 
then of Thutmosis III. The great Thut¬ 
mosis III (1501-1447) in 19 years (17 
campaigns) conquered Palestine (through 
the victory at Megiddo in 1479), Phoenicia, 
and Syria (Kadesh on the Orontes was 
taken in 1471), to the 36th parallel; al¬ 
though he reached Carchemish, this city 
and Aleppo remained under the rule of 
Mitanni. Obelisks of his stand in Istanbul, 
Rome, London, and New York, Amenophis 
III (1411-1375) preserved the integrity of 
the Asiatic Empire through diplomacy; the 
Tell~el-Amarna letters, written in Assyrian 
on cuneiform tablets, preserve much of the 
international correspondence during his and 
his son’s reign. His rule marks a time of 
great prosperity and cultural refinement. 
Amenophis IV (Ikhnaton) (1375-1358) en¬ 
visioned a single god of the whole world, 
Aton (the sun disk and its life-giving rays), 
but his religious reformation, owing to the 
opposition of the priests of Amon-Re at 
Thebes, did not survive him. Meanwhile, 
with few exceptions, the cities of Palestine, 
Phoenicia, and Syria, through internal dis¬ 
affection and outside pressure (Hittites and 
Amorites in the north, Habiru-Hebrews in 
the east), were slipping away from Egyp- 
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tian control, Ikhnaton built a new capital 
at Tell-el-Amarna, where a new style in 
painting and sculpture made its appear¬ 
ance. He was followed on the throne by 
two sons-in-law: the second was Tutan¬ 
khamen, whose richly furnished unviolated 
tomb was discovered by Carnarvon and 
Carter in 1922. 

1350-1200. Dynasty XIX (capital: Thebes). 

Haremhab (1350-1315) was a gen¬ 
eral, but devoted himself chiefly to internal 
reorganization. Seti (Sethos) I (1313-1292) 
and Ramses II (1292-1225) fought against 
the Hittites for the restoration of Egypt’s 
Asiatic empire. The war ended with a 
treaty of peace and alliance between 
Ramses 11 and Hattushilish (1271); only 
southern Palestine, however, was incorpo¬ 
rated into the Egyiitian Empire. During 
the remaining 46 years of his reign Ramses 
built prodigiously from the Delta (Pithom 
and Raamses; Ex. i : 11) to Abu Simbel in 
Nubia. Merneptah (1225-1215) (under 
whom, probably, Moses led the Israelites 
out of Egypt) quelled a rebellion of Pales¬ 
tine (1223) and repelled the combined 
attack on Egypt of the Libyans and of the 
Peoples of the Sea (Sardinians, Sicilians, 
Achaeans, Lycians) (1221). The move¬ 
ment of these Aegean peoples is connected 
with the Homeric war against Troy and 
brought about the end of the Hittite 
Kingdom. 

1200-1090. Dynasty XX (capital: Thebes). 

Ramses III (1198-1167) defeated 
on land and water another wave of the 
Peoples of the Sea, now including also the 
Danai, the Philistines, and others (iigo); 
the Philistines (whose culture was Aegean) 
settled on the Palestinian coast and prob¬ 
ably introduced iron there, Ramses’ feeble 
successors (Ramses IV-XII, 1167-1090) 
were unable to check the growing power of 
the high priests of Amon. Egyptian author¬ 
ity in Asia became purely nominal (cf. the 
Story of Wen-Amon). 

1090-945. Dynasty XXL The high priests 
of Amon at Thebes (Hrihor and 
his line) and the nobles of Tanis 
(Smendes and his line) strove for 
the royal authority. 

945-712. Dynasties XXII-XXIV. Shos- 
henk (later Sheshonk; Shishak in 
I Kings II : 40; 14 : 25) (945-924), one of 
the Libyan chiefs who had for some time 
played a considerable r61e in the Delta, 
founded a Libyan dynasty (XXII, 945- 
745) with capital at Bubastis. The high- 
priestly family of Amon at Thebes founded 
the independent southern Nubian kingdom 
with capital at Napata (c. 850); Libyan 
princes became high priests of Amon at 
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Thebes. Anarchy and civil war prevailed 
during Dynasties XXIII (745-718) and 
XXIV (718-712). 

712-663. Dynasty XXV (Ethiopian) founded 
by Shabaka, King of Napata, who 
conquered Egypt. After defeating Taharka 
(Tirhakah, 2 Kings 19 : 9) (688-663), Es- 
sarhaddon made of Egypt, as far as Thebes, 
an Assyrian province (671), but Ashur- 
banipai was forced to undertake two more 
campaigns into Egypt (668 and 661), 
during the second of which Thebes was 
sacked. 

663-525. Dynasty XXVI (capital: Sais). 

Psamtik (Psammetichus) (663- 
609), son of Necho, the governor of Sais 
under Essarhaddon, was appointed gover¬ 
nor of Sais and Memphis by Ashurbanipal 
(663), but, allying himself with Ciyges, King 
of Lydia, he soon rebelled, and by 652 he 
was master of Egypt and inaugurated the 
Saitic revival not only in the applied arts 
but also in sculpture, painting, architecture, 
literature, and religion—a renaissance de¬ 
liberately imitating tlie masterj)ieces of the 
Old and Middle Kingdoms. Greek merce¬ 
naries and merchants were encouraged to 
come to i'igypt. Necho (609-593), accord¬ 
ing to Herodotus, failed in his attempt to 
connect the Nile with the Red Sea by means 
of a canal, but Africa was successfully 
circumnavigated in three years by Phoeni¬ 
cian sailors at his orders. He attempted to 
regain Egyi)t’s lost Asiatic em]jire: he con- 
fjuered Judea through his victory over 
Josiah at Megiddo (609), but he was igno- 
miniously driven out of Asia after being 
completely routed at Carcheraish (605) 
by Nebuchadrezzar, the crown prince of 
Babylon. Necho’s successors were likewise 
unsuccessful in their military campaigns: 
Psamtik II (593-588) in lower Nubia 
(Ethiopia), Apries (588-569) against Nebu¬ 
chadrezzar at the siege of Jerusalem and 
against the Greeks of Cyrene. Amasis 
(569-525), while apparently curtailing the 
privileges of the Greek merchants, allowed 
them to make of NaukraLis a purely Greek 
city and the most important commercial 
center of the kingdom. 

525-404. Egypt under Persian rule after 
Cambyses defeated Psamtik III 
at Pelusium in 525 (Dynasty 
XXVII). 

404-332. Dynasties XXVIII-XXX com¬ 
prised ephemeral native rulers 
under whom Egypt was in some 
degree indepenclent from the Per¬ 
sian kings. 

332-323. Egypt under Alexander the Great. 
323-30. Egypt under the Ptolemies. 

{Cont. p. 83.) 
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2. MESOPOTAMIA 


GEOGRAPHY. The Mesopotamian plain 
(modern Iraq), extending for 6oo miles from 
the southern slopes of the Armenian pla¬ 
teau, from which spiring the Euphrates and 
the Tigris, to the Persian (lulf, which in 
antiquity reached the vicinity of Ur (6o 
miles north of the present shore), was 
divided into Assyria in the north and 
Babylonia in the south; the line of demar¬ 
cation was roughly the 34th piarallel. The 
principial cities of Assyria (so named after 
its god and its oldest capital) were its four 
royal cities on or near the Tigris; Ashshur, 
Calah, Nineveh, and Dur-Sharrukin (Aur- 
gonburg, now Khorsabad); also Arhcla 
(Sumerian; IJrhilliim, now Erhil, the oldest 
living city in the world). The princip)al 
cities of northern Babylonia, or Akkad, 
were Babylon {Btih-ili: Gate of God), Bor- 
sipp)a, Dilbat, Kish, Kuth^Ui, Oj)is, Sippar, 
Akkad; those of southern Pabylonia, or 
Sumer (Hebrew; Ghinur), were Nip)pur, 
Adab, Lagash, Umma, Larsa, ICrecli (Uruk), 
Tr, Bridu. Most of the cities of Babylonia 
were on or near tlie Kuphrates. 

RACES. Little is known of the race of 
the earliest inhabitants of Babylonia; the 
few known skulls are not unlike those of 
modern Arabs. During the 4th millennium 
the Sumerians occupied tlic southern coun¬ 
try (Sumer) and “Semitic” Akkadians the 
northern p)art. The race and p)lace of origin 
of the Sumerians are disputed; their lan¬ 
guage, which is agglutinative, has no close 
connections with any other linguistic group. 
Other “Semites,” the .Amorites from north¬ 
ern Syria, entered Babylonia at the end of 
the 3d millennium and founded the Ham¬ 
murabi dynasty. From the northeast, un¬ 
cultured mountaineers invaded the country 
about 2270 (the Gutium) and 1600 (the 
Kassites). Finally the “Semitic” Ararneans 
overran the countryside along the course of 
the Fupihrates d>eginning about 1100); one 
of their tribes, the Chaldeans, produced 
the dynasty of Nebuchadrezzar. Although 
Assyrian is a dialect of Akkadian, the As¬ 
syrians w'ere not Akkadians, but probably 
a mixture of Proto-Arameans and Hurrians. 
It shcmld always be kej)t in mind that the 
term “Semites” does not refer to a race but 
to a group) of peo{)les speaking “Semitic” 
languages (Akkadian, Hebrew, Phoenician, 
Aramaic, Arabic, etc.). 

a. SUMER AND AKKAD 

SUMERIAN CIVILIZATION AND RE¬ 
LIGION. Sumer was divided into city- 
states ruled by a “tenant farmer” {ishak) of 


the city-god. These cities were in frequent 
conflict over border lines and water rights 
and fought for the hegemony of the coun¬ 
try, which passed from one to the other. 
As a result of these wars the Sumerians were 
superior to the contemporary Egyptians in 
military equip)ment (they had a war chariot, 
drawn by donkeys, 1000 years before the 
Kgyp)tians) and organization (the phalanx 
of Alexander is pictured on the Stela of the 
Vidtures ol Kannatum). Although agricul¬ 
ture was the chief industry, commerce with 
distant lands llcmrished; the Sumerians 
were influential in establishing commercial 
and banking p>racti(:es. standard weights 
and measures, forms of written contracts, 
etc., in western Asia and were the first to 
codify civil law in writing; p)rices and wages 
were sometimes fixed by law. Their sexa¬ 
gesimal system (soon combined with the 
decimal) still survives in the divisions of the 
day (24 hours, Oo minutes, 60 seconds) and 
of the circle (3()o degrees). Out of picto- 
grap)hs they developed a cuneiform writing 
suitalde for clay tal)lets. Sumerian sculf)- 
ture, even in the time of Gudea, was still 
and crude in comparison wdth that of the 
Old Kingdom in Egypt. Sumerian build¬ 
ings, with monotonous windowless walls of 
unbaked (or rarely baked) bricks, were 
ep)hemeral and jairely [)ra( tic:al. Originally 
each city had its own god and goddess; 
eventually a p)antheon was developed 
with the triad Anu (the sky), Enlil (the 
atmosp)here and the earth), and Ea (the 
waters) at its head; Enlil, the god of 
Nipipur, became the su{)renie god. The 
temp)les usually had an irregular three- 
ste[)i)ed p)yramid {ziggurat) surmounted 
by a small shrine. Myths related the 
creation of the world, the deluge, the 
iruitless search for eternal life. Life after 
death was conceived as a shadowy exist¬ 
ence in the subterranean land of no return, 
the Hades of Homer and the Sheol of the 
Old Testament. 

c. 2850-c. 2450. First dynasty of Ur (Mes- 
anni-padda, A-anni-padda); “royal 
tombs” of Ur. Mesilim, King of Kish. The 
First Dynasty of Lagash was founded by 
Ur-Nina ( Ur- Nanshe) ; Eannatum defeated 
Umma {Stela of the Vultures). Urukagina 
instituted social reforms, but was defeated 
by Lugalzaggisi, King of Erech. 
c. 2450-c. 2270. The Akkadian Empire. 

Sargon and Naram-Sin ruled over 
Akkad, Sumer, Elam, Assyria, and northern 
Syria. The Sumerian culture was adopted 
and modified by the Akkadians, who made 
notable progress in sculp)ture. 
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c. 2270 -c. 2146 . The barbaric Gutium from common in Egypt and western Asia after 


the eastern hills conquered Baby¬ 
lonia and ruled it for 125 years. Lagash, 
however, flourished under Gudea (c. 2250), 
whose reign marked the classical period 
of Sumerian sculpture and literature. 
Utu-hegal, King of Erech, drove out the 
Gutium. 

c. 2140 -c. 2030 . The Empire of Ur, under 
the Third Dynasty of Ur (Ur- 
Nammu [Ur-Engur], Dungi [Shulgi], 
Bur-Sin, Gimil-Sin, Ibi-Sin), extended from 
Ashshur and Arbela to the Persian Gulf, 
from Susa to the Lebanon. Commerce 
thrived, as shown by the thousands of 
* business contracts of the time, 
c. 2030 -c. 1900 . The Sumerians, under the 
mutually hostile dynasties of Isin 
and Larsa, declined and lost their 
national identity. 

b. BABYLONIA 

CIVILIZATION AND RELIGION. In 

all its manifestations, Babylonian culture 
represents a development of the Sumerian. 
The foundations for Babylonia’s great com¬ 
mercial expansion, for the elaborate govern¬ 
ment administration, for the admirable code 
of laws promulgated by Hammurabi, for 
the architectural and artistic works, for the 
literature and religion, were laid by the 
Sumerians, particularly during the time of 
the 3d Dynasty of Ur. When Babylon 
became a great metropolis and the capital 
of an empire, its god Marduk acquired a 
new importance and, by being identified 
with Enlil and assuming his functions, such 
as the creation of the world, he became the 
supreme god of the pantheon and was later 
called Bel, Lord, a Semitic designation of 
Enlil. The most characteristic and influ¬ 
ential features of Babylonian religion, aside 
from its mythology, were the elaborate 
systems of magical practices (incantations) 
and the interpretation of omens (divina¬ 
tion), particularly the movements and posi¬ 
tion of the heavenly bodies (astrology), the 
actions of animals, and the characteristics 
of the liver of sacrificial victims, 
c. 1900 - 1600 . The First Dynasty of Baby¬ 
lon (Amoritic). Its sixth king, the 
great Hammurabi (about 1800), defeated 
Rim-Sin of Larsa, conquered all of Mesopo¬ 
tamia, carried out extensive public works, 
and introduced an excellent administration 
and a code of laws unsurpassed before 
Roman times. After his death a dynasty 
arose in the Sea Land, on the Persian Gulf 
(c. 1740-1370). 

1600 - 1160 . After a Hittite raid, the Kas- 
sites conquered Babylonia and 
ruled it for 450 years. The horse became 


1600. Diplomatic intrigues in 14th century 
( Tell-el-A mama letters). 

1146 - 1123 . Nebuchadrezzar I defeated the 
Elamites but was routed by the 
Assyrians. 

c. 1100 - 900 . Invasion of Aramaic tribes 
into Babylonia. 

900 - 625 . The wars with Assyria were dis¬ 
astrous for Babylonia. In 729 
Tiglath-pileser III of Assyria became King 
of Babylon (with the name of Pul), and 
from then to 625, except for occasional peri¬ 
ods of open insurrection, Babylon remained 
a part of the Assyrian Empire. 
626 - 638 . THE NEO-BABYLONIAN 
(CHALDEAN) EMPIRE. 

625 - 605 . Nabopolassar and his ally Cy- 
axares. King of Media, destroyed 
Nineveh (612) and divided between them¬ 
selves the Assyrian Empire. Through the 
victory of Nebuchadrezzar over Pharaoh 
Necho at Carchemish (605), Judea became 
subject to Babylonia. 

606 - 661 . Nebuchadrezzar took Jerusalem 
twice (597, 586), but failed to cap¬ 
ture Tyre, which he besieged for 13 years 
(585*573)• The buildings and city walls of 
Babylon, admired by Greek historians, were 
erected by Nebuchadrezzar. 
656 - 638 . Nabonidus (reigning in conjunc¬ 
tion with Belshazzar) devoted his 
time to archaeological excavations 
and restorations of temples. 

538 . Gobryas, a general of Cyrus, King of 
Persia, took Babylon. 

538 - 332 . Babylonia under Persian rule. 
332 - 323 . Babylonia under Alexander the 
Great. 

312 - 171 . The dynasty of the Selcucids 
ruled Babylonia. 

171 B.C .-226 A.D. Babylonia under the 
Parthians (Arsacid Dynasty). 

226-641 A.D. The Sassanian Dynasty. 

c, ASSYRIA 

CIVILIZATION AND RELIGION. As¬ 
syrian culture was deeply indebted to the 
Babylonian, to the Hittite, and to the 
Hurrian. Except for the Assyrian royal 
annals, which are historical sources of the 
greatest value and are inspired by Hittite 
models, for the most part Assyrian litera¬ 
ture consisted in new editions of the ancient 
Babylonian works. Ashurbanipal took 
special pains to collect in his library copies 
of the ancient writings. In sculpture (partic¬ 
ularly in the bas-reliefs depicting realisti¬ 
cally religious scenes, hunts, and military 
operations) and in architecture (influenced 
by the Hittite styles) the Assyrians sur¬ 
passed the Babylonians, as also in the fields 
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in which they made their greatest contri¬ 
butions, military equipment and imperial 
administration. Their fragmentary codes 
of law (c. 1350) are, however, decidedly 
inferior to the Code of Hammurabi, al¬ 
though the latter was not unknown among 
the Assyrians. In religion the Assyrians 
contributed only the worship of their 
national god, Ashur, and of Ishtar of 
Nineveh. 

c. 2600-c. 2000. The city Ashshur, at first 
Sumerian in culture, became part 
of the Akkadian Empire; reliuilt 
after a destruction (probably by 
the Gutium), it was subject to the 
Third Dynasty of Ur. 

c. 1920-c. 1850. Under native rulers As¬ 
syrian merchants established a 
prosperous colony in Ca[3padocia. 

c. 1830-c. 1810. Assyria under Babylonian 
rule. 

c. 1810. Shamshi-Adad made Assyria in¬ 
dependent and extended its terri¬ 
tory. 

c. 1600-1380. Assyria was hard pressed by 
the Hittites, the Egyptians (Tliut- 
mosis Ill), and the llurrians of 
Mitanni. 

1380-1341. Ashur-uballit restored the for¬ 
tunes of Assyria. 

1341-1232. Through campaigns in all di¬ 
rections, Assyria consolidated its 
position. 

1232-1116. After a period of weakness due 
to the fall of the Hittite Kingdom 
(which seriously affected Assyrian 
trade) and a revival of Babylonian 
power, Assyria slowly recovered 
and began to work iron. 

1116-1093. Tiglath-pileser I through suc¬ 
cessful campaigns gained control 
of the main trade routes of western 
Asia. 

1093-933. Hard pressed by Aramean no¬ 
mads, Assyria was barely able to 
survive. 

933-782. THE FIRST PHASE OF THE 
ASSYRIAN EMPIRE, 

883-859. Ashur-nasir-pal II cam|)aigned 
successfully in the northeast and 
in the northwest and reached the Mediter¬ 
ranean, where the Pht)cnician cities paid 
him tribute. He improved the provincial 
administration and the military equipment, 
particularly the battering-rams and the 
siege engines, adorned his palace at Calah 
with remarkable bas-reliefs, but was ruth¬ 
less in war. 

869-824. Shalmaneser III fought against 
the kingdom of Urartu (Van) and 
against Ben-Hadad of Damascus and his 
allies, including Ahab of Israel, at Qarqar 
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(854); he conquered Carchemish (849), de¬ 
feated Hazael of Damascus without taking 
his capital (841), received the tribute of 
Tyre, Sidon, and of Jehu 'of Israel, and thus 
gained control of the Mediterranean trade 
routes. 

810-806. Semiramis (Shammu-ramat) was 
the widow of Shamshi-Adad V 
(824-810) and the mother of Adad- 
nirari HI (806-782). 

782-746. Assyria, ruled by incompetent 
rulers, was unable to check the 
growing power of the kingdom of 
Urartu (Van). 

745- 625. THE SECOND PHASE OF THE 

ASSYRIAN EMPIRE. 

746- 727. Tiglath-pileser III restrained the 

expansion of Urartu, conquered 
Arpad, receiving the tribute of Menahem 
of Israel and of other Syrian princes; in 734 
he forced the submission of Israel, in 732 he 
took Damascus, in 729 he became King of 
Babylon (with the name of Fui). He con¬ 
solidated his conquests by deporting entire 
populations. 

727-722. Shalmaneser V besieged Samarhi 
for three years. 

722-705. Sargon II (Sharrukin) took 
Samaria (722), took Carchemish, 
and raided Urartu (717-714). He then re¬ 
conquered Babylonia (710-709), where 
Merodach-baladan had become king in 721. 
He built a new capital (Dur-Sharrukin) 
near Nineveh. 

705-681. Sennacherib {Sin-ahe-erba), faced 
with a general insurrection, fo¬ 
mented by Egypt and Babylonia, in Pales¬ 
tine and Syria, took Sidon and Ashkalon, 
defeated the Egyj)lians at Eltekeh, devas¬ 
tated Judah but failed to take Jerusalem 
(701): all rebellious vassals were forced 
into submission. In 689 he destroyed 
Babylon. 

681-668. Essarhaddon (Ashur-ah-iddin) 
had difficulty in holding back the 
hordes of the Cimmerians in the north. He 
permitted the rebuilding of Babylon, di¬ 
rected a campaign against Tyre and Sidon 
(676), and conquered Egypt (671). 
668-625. Ashurbanipal {Sardanapalos in 
Greek) made two successful cam¬ 
paigns into Egypt (668, 661), but he could 
not prevent Psamtik from becoming master 
of that country (652). Palestine and»Syria, 
however, remained submissive. His half- 
brother Shamash-shumukin, who had been 
appointed by Essarliaddon viceroy of Baby¬ 
lonia, rebelled: the resulting civil war lasted 
from 652 to 648 (when Shamash-shumukin 
committed suicide), but operations were 
continued against the Chaldeans, the Arabs, 
and Elam (completely devastated in the 
course of two campaigns in 646 and 640). 
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Ashurbanipal was a patron of arts and 
letters, and assembled a great library of 
cuneiform tablets at Nineveh. 
625-605. Rapid disintegration of the As¬ 
syrian Empire. Nineveh was de¬ 
stroyed by Cyaxares, King of Media, and 


Nabopolassar, King of Babylonia (612). 
Eor a few years an Assyrian general, 
Ashur-uballit, attempted to save a remnant 
of the Assyrian Empire with TIarran as 
its capital, but he failed dismally (605) 
and the Assyrian nation ceased to exist. 


3. UPPER MESOPOTAMIA (MITANNI) 


GEOGRAPHY, d'he homeland of the 
Hurrians was })robably in the Nairi lands, 
as the Assyrians called the region cast and 
north of Lake \’an where the original nucle¬ 
us of the Kingdom of Van was later located. 
From there, early in the 17th century H.c., 
the Hurrians moved southward, east and 
west of Assyria, founding a number of 
principalities that were eventually joined 
together under the rule of the kings of 
Mitanni. 'Fhe Kingdom of Mitanni ex- 
It'nded from Carchernish on the lAiphrates 
to the vicinity of the upper Tigris, com[)ris- 
ing the valleys of the Balich, of thellabur, 
and the [)rovince of Nisibis, and, east of 
the Tigris, it included also the region of 
Arraj)kha (modern Kirkuk), which had 
j)reviously been a sej)arate Hurrian king¬ 
dom. Whether Arbela was also included is 
not known. The Hurrians o\'erran also 
parts of Asia Minor, Syria, and Palestine, 
without, however, organizing permanent 
kingdoms: their preserue is attested aliout 
the middle of the 2d millennium at Boghaz 
Keui (the Hittite capital), at Has Shamra 
inorthern Phoenicia), at Jerusalem and 
Taanach, and in the land of IMom (the 
Horites); the Hyksos probaby iruluded 
Hurrian contingents. 

CIVILIZATION AND RELIGION. The 

Hurrian language is imperfectly known 
through the letter of Tushratta, King of 
Mitanni, to Amenophis HI of Egypt, 
through some tablets in a cuneiform alpha¬ 
bet found at Ras Shamra, through some 
records from the Hittite archives at Boghaz 
Keui, and from occasional words in the 
cuneiform tablets from Nuzi (near Kirkuk). 
It was prol)al)ly related to Vannic and 
Edaniitic, but it cannot be classed within 
any well-known linguistic group. The racial 
connections of the Hurrians are unknown. 
The royal dynasty and the nobility of 
Mitanni were of Indo-lranian extraction: 
they took their oaths by the Indo-lranian 
deities Indra, Mithra, Varuna, and the 
Nasatya. The greatest contribution of the 
Hurrians, or rather of their Indo-lranian 
leaders, was the introduction of the two¬ 
wheeled horse-drawn war chariot into 
Egypt and western Asia, where it became 


common after 1600. A treatise on horse¬ 
training wTitten by a Hurrian named Kik- 
kuli, found in the archives of Boghaz Keui, 
contains many Indian technical terms. The 
so-called Hittite bas-reliefs from northern 
Syria (Carchernish, Senjirli, Tell Ah mar) 
and Upper Mcso])otamia (Tell Halaf), dat¬ 
ing from the middle of the 2d millennium 
to the gth century, are probably Hurrian 
in style if not in origin, as can be veriiied 
by comparison with Hurrian seal im])res- 
sions. The chief deities of the Hurrian 
pantheon are Teshub, the storm-god, and 
Hepa {liepat), a sun-goddess; of several 
other deities nothing is known but the 
name. 

c. 1690. Beginning of the Hurrian migra¬ 
tion. 

c. 1600-1500. 'Phe Hurrians organized 
principalities slk h as the little 
Kingdom of Arrapkha (including 
Nuzi) of which we know three 
kings: Itkhi-d'eshub (son of Kibi- 
Teshub), Itkhiya, and Kirenzi. 
c. 1475-1275. THE KINGDOM OF MI¬ 
TANNI (capital: Washshukanni 
on the upper llabur). 

c. 1475. Saushshattar, the son of Parsasha- 
tar, conquered Ale})po and held it, 
with northern Syria, in s{)ite of the vit tori- 
ous campaigns of Thothmes Ill; Assyria 
was reduced to vassalage and, to judge from 
a letter of Saushshattar found at Nuzi, the 
Hurrian principality of Arrapkha was in¬ 
corporated into the kingdom, 
c. 1440. Artatama preserved the integrity 
of the kingdom, if he did not ex¬ 
tend it. A friendly policy toward 
Egypt prevailed. 

c. 1410. Shutarna was on friendly relations 
with Pharaoh Amenoihiis HI, to 
whom he gave his daughter Cilu- 
hepa in marriage. 

c. 1390. Tuhi, the leader of the anti- 
Egyptian party, slew' the legiti¬ 
mate heir (Artashuwaraj and crowned his 
brother Tushratta; the latter executed the 
rebels, but lost part of his kingdom (Hani- 
galbat;, where the anti-Egyptians made his 
brother Artatama II king. Tushratta was 
allied with Pharaoh Amenophis HI, Arta¬ 
tama with Shubbiluliu, King of the Hittites, 
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who conquered Tushratta’s vassal princi¬ 
palities west of the Euphrates, 
c. 1370. Shutarna II was appointed by his 
father Artatama II as regent, after 
the assassination of Tushratta and 
of his supporters; only Mattiwaza, 
a young son of Tushratta, was 
saved from the slaughter, 
c. 1360. Mattiwaza was placed on the 
throne by Shubbiluliu, King of the 
Hittites, his father-in-law. As¬ 
syria under Ashuruballit became 
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independent of Mitanni and began its wars 
against it. 

c. 1350-1300. Decadence of Mitanni. Ad- 

adnirari I of Assyria conquered 
Mitanni as far as the Euphrates, 
sacking the capital VVashshukanni 
(c. 1300). 

c. 1276. Shalmaneser I of Assyria defeated 
Shattuara, King of llanigalbat,and 
dev'astated his kingdom. Thus the 
Kingdom of Mitanni disappeared 
from history. 


4. PALESTINE 


GEOGRAPHY. Palestine is the southern 
part of Syria, extending between the Medi¬ 
terranean and the Syrian Desert, from Mt. 
Hermon to the southern end of the Dead 
Sea, or “from Dan to Beersheba.” West of 
the Jordan its length is about 150 miles; its 
width in the north 23 miles, in the south 
al)out 80 miles. The term Palestine, de¬ 
rived from the name of the I’hilistines, was 
lirst used by Herodotus; the Hebrew name 
for tile land west of the Jordan was Canaan. 
The country is di\ided into four zones, 
running y)arallel to the coast; the maritime 
plain (Philistia and the plain of Sharon, 
south of Mt. Carmel); the western plateau, 
divided by the {)lain of Jezreel (the strategic 
key to the conquest of Canaan) into Galilee 
in the north and the mountains of Eyihraim 
and of Judah in the south; the Jordan 
Valley, lying below sea-level (tlie Lake of 
Galilee lies 600 feet below sea-level, the 
Dead Sea 1300 feet), troyheal in climate; the 
y)lateau of d'ransjordania, cut by numerous 
valleys (the three imyiortant rivers are the 
Jarmuk, the Jabbok, and the Arnon) and 
occuy)ied, from north to south, l)y the Ara- 
means, the Ammonites, and the Moabites 
(tile occupation of some regions by the 
Israelitic tribes of Reuben, Gad, and part 
of Manasseh was yirecarious). The King¬ 
dom of Edom extended from the southern 
end of the Dead Sea to the Gulf of Elath 
on the Red Sea; the list of the eight Kings 
of Edom that ruled about 1200-1000 is 
found in Genesis 36 : 31-39. 

POPULATION. Nations of Semitic 
speech, commonly called Semites, occuy3icd 
the land in successive waves since the begin¬ 
ning of the Bronze Age (c. 3000 B.C.): the 
‘amw (= Hebrew nation) of the Egyp¬ 
tian records dating from about 2500; the 
Amorites from the Lebanon (c. 2000); the 
Hebrews {llabiru in the Tell-el-Amarna 
letters) in the early 14th century; the Israel¬ 
ites (c. 1200); the Arabs (c. 500). The term 
Hebrews includes, in the Old Testament, the 
nations tracing their ancestry to Abraham 


(Ishmael and the sons of Isaac, i.e. Israel 
and Edom) and his brother Harran (sons 
of Lot; Moab and Ammon); the Arameans 
were said to be the sons of Nahor, brother 
of Abraham. The most imyjortant non 
Semitic invaders of Palestine were the 
Hurrians (y)resumably the Ilorites that 
occuyiied the land of Edom before the 
I'klomiles), the Hittites, and the Philistines, 
a ('onlingent of the Aegean Peoples of the 
Sea (c. 1200). 

CIVILIZATION AND RELIGION 

(1600-1200). The language of Canaan 
was Hebrew (as known from the Old Testa¬ 
ment), a nortliwestcrn Semitic dialect akin 
to Phoenician, Moaliitic, Amoritic, etc. The 
ci\ ilization was decy^ly influenced by Baby¬ 
lonia, y)articularly in commercial terms and 
y)ractices, and Egyy)t, whence amulets and 
religious objects were imyiorted. The influ¬ 
ence of (he Mycenaean culture antedates 
(he coming of the Philistines. Each locality 
worshiyied its local Baal (master), usually 
at an oy)cn-air sanctuary on toyj of a hill 
( ailed “high yflace.” Astarte was the god¬ 
dess most commonly worshiyjed. 
c. 3200-2100. Early Bronze Age (I: 3200- 
2900; H; 2900-2600; HI: 2600- 
2300; IV: 2300-2100). 
c. 2100-1500. Middle Bronze Age (I: 2100- 
1850; 11: 1850-1500). Relations 
with Egyy)t (story of Sinuhet; ex- 
y^edition of Sesostris HI, c. 1870). 
Hyksos yieriod (1080-1580). 
c. 1500-1400. Late Bronze Age I. Thut- 
mosis HI of Egypt (1501-1447) 
conquered Palestine (battle of 
Megiddo, 1479). 

c. 1400-1200. Late Bronze Age II. Egyp¬ 
tian control of the country began 
to relax in the Amarna yieriod, yjarticularly 
during the reign of Amenopliis IV or Ikhna- 
ton (1375-1358), when the Ilabiru (He¬ 
brews) from the east and the Amorites and 
Hittites from the north were intriguing with 
vassal princes or attacking them. Palestine 
was reconquered through the campaigns of 
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the Pharaohs of the 19th Dynasty (1350- 
1200), particularly Haremhab, Sethos I, 
Ramses II, and Merneptah. 
c. 1200-900. Early Iron I. The Israelites 
occupied the Mountain of Eph¬ 
raim, the Philistines the coastal plain, 
where they organized five city kingdoms 
(Ascalon, Ashdod, Ekron, Gath, and Gaza). 

a. ISRAEL AND JUDAH 

RELIGION. Through Moses, Jehovah 
(Hebrew: Vahwch) became the god of 
Israel after the deliverance from lCgy|:)tian 
bondage. Jehovah was originally the god 
of a sacred mountain (Sinai or lloreb). As 
national god, Jehovah led the Israelites into 
Canaan and alter assuming the functions 
of the Baals and taking over their sanctu¬ 
aries, he became the god of Canaan as well 
as of Israel. By declaring that Jehovah 
was an international god of Justice, Amos 
(c. 750) leaved the way to the recognition 
of Jehovaii as the only god in existence, in 
Isaiah 40-55 (^c. 550). The combination of 
this \)rophetic theology wit\\ the elaljorate 
tem\)le worship prop(jsed by Ezekiel at that 
time j)roduccd a new religion, Judaism, a 
re\Taled religion of salvation possessing a 
body of insjjired scn/)tures that grew from 
the Law of Moses in Deuteronomy (pub¬ 
lished ill 621) to the Old Testament (w'ithout 
the Apocrypha), the canon of which was 
closed about 90 a.d. 

LITERATURE. The Old Testament was 
written and edited in the course of the 
millennium that elapsed from the Song of 
Deborah in Judges 5 (c. 1150) to the Book 
of Esther (c. ijo). The Pentateuch, pub¬ 
lished in its final edition about 400, em¬ 
bodies writings dated in the six preceding 
centuries. Jdie historical books (Joshua, 
Judges, Samuel, and Eings) were edited as 
religious works aliout 550 and were canon¬ 
ized about 200, but the admirable biogra¬ 
phies of Saul and David in the most ancient 
parts of the Books of Samuel date back to 
about 950. The great projihcts (Amos, 
Hosea, Isaiah, Micah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, 
Isaiah 40-55) were active between 750 and 
550; their writings and those of the others 
of later date were canonized (with the ex¬ 
ception of Daniel, dating from 164) about 
200, together with the historical books. 
Some Psalms, Proverbs, and perhaps the 
Book of Job are earlier than the downfall 
of the state in 580; the rest of the 0/d Testa¬ 
ment belongs to Persian and Hellenistic 
periods. The Apocrypha range in dale from 
about 180 B.c. (Ecclesiasticus) to the begin¬ 
ning of our era, 7'he Apocalypses, dating 
from the beginnings of Christianity, were 
not recognized by official Judaism, but they 
were influential in oriental Christianity. 


MPIRES 

The legalistic literature of Judaism was 
collected in the Mishna (about 200 a.d.) and 
in the Talmud (about 500 a.d.). 
c. 2000-1225. The patriarchs of the sagas 
in Genesis are legendary heroes, 
artificially connected with Israel. Some 
of the Ilebrew dans entered Canaan in 
the Amarna period (14th cent.); others 
roamed in the wilderness. The Jose})h 
tribes settled at Goshen, in the eastern 
delta of the Nile. 

c. 1225-1200. Moses (whose name is Egyp¬ 
tian and means son) led a revolt 
of the Joseph clans in Egypt, after 
they had been enslaved by Ramses 
II, and brought them to the oasis 
of VvadesV\. 

c. 1200. The tribe of Reuben settled east 
of the Jordan, where the tribe of 
Gad was already living. The tribe of Judah 
began to move northward from the wilder¬ 
ness south of the Dead Sea. The Joseph 
tribes, under Joshua, crossed the Jordan 
and occupied the Mountain of Ephraim. 
The other tribes of Israel were already in 
Canaan, where Merne\)tah attacked them 
in 1223. 

c. 1200-1028. Living among the Canaan- 
ites, ten tribes, without central 
government, worshiped Jehovah and re¬ 
garded themselves as parts of Israel. Three 
other tribes (Simeon, Levi, Judah), living 
in the extreme south of Palestine, became 
part of Israel later, through David. Six of 
the ten tribes answered the summons of 
Deborah and fought victorit)usly against 
the Canaanites of the Talley of Jezrecl. 
Victorious tribal leaders (Judges) ruled 
over their tribes, but, with the excejf^tion of 
Gideon, who was followed by seventy sons 
ruling jointly, and by Abimelech, they 
founded no dynasty. Ehud killed Eglon, 
Ring of Moab*, Jephtah, a Gileadite, de¬ 
feated the Ammonites. 'The tribe of Ben¬ 
jamin was nearly exterminated in a civil 
war. Samson of Dan is a figure of legend, 
symbolizing the beginning of the conflict 
with the Philistines, as a result of which 
the tribe of Dan moved to the extreme 
north of Palestine. 

1028-1013. Under the pressure of the 
Philistine domination (c. 1080- 
1028), the Israelites made Saul their king, 
after his spectacular deliverance of Jabesh 
in Gilead. He defeated the I^hilistines at 
Michmash, but look his life after their 
victory at Gilboa. 

1013-973. For seven years after the death 
of Saul, Ishbaal, his son, ruled in 
Mahanaim, east of the Jordan, while David, 
a Philistine vassal, was King of Judah at 
Hebron. As King of all Israel, David con¬ 
quered Jerusalem and made it his capital. 
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Breaking the power of the Philistines, 
David fought successfully against the 
Moabites, the Ammonites, and the Edom¬ 
ites; however, the jealousy between Judah 
and Israel provoked the rebellions of Absa¬ 
lom and of Sheba. 

973-933. In alliance with the Pharaoh of 
Egypt and with Hiram, King of 
Tyre, Solomon undertook far-reaching 
trading operations by land and sea. He 
introduced taxation and forced labor, built 
the temple, the royal palace, and the city 
wall at Jerusalem, and public buildings 
elsewhere. The magnificence of his reign 
became proverbial. 

933. Solomon’s son, Rehoboam, refused 
the demand of the northern tribes 
for relief from taxation and they 
seceded, making Jeroboam their 
king. 

933-722. KINGDOM OF ISRAEL. 
933-887. Jeroboam I chose Shechem as 
his capital. His son Nadab (912) 
was slain by Baasha (911), who 
resided at Tirzah. Klah (888) was 
killed by Zimri (887). 

887-843. Omri (887) overcame Tibni and 
built a new capital, Samaria; he 
inaugurated the period of expansion and 
power of the northern kingdom. He placed 
northern Moab under tribute, but failed to 
subdue the .'> rameans of Damascus. Ahab 
(875) allowed his wife Jezebel, the daughter 
of Ethbaal, King of Tyre, to spread the 
worship of Melqarth, her Baa/, in Samaria, 
provoking the reaction of Elijah and Elisha, 
\yhich eventually wiped out Omri’s dynasty. 
Ahab failed against Alesha, King of Moab, 
but ini[)osed his pence terms on Ben-Hadad 
II of Damascus and fought with him at 
Qa rqar (854) against Shalmaneser 111 of As¬ 
syria. Ahaziah (,853) and Joram (852) were 
the last kings of Omri’s dynasty. 
843-744. Jehu (843) exterminated the 
princes of Israel and Judah within 
reach and the worshipers of the Tyrian 
Baal in Samaria. He i)aid tribute to Shal¬ 
maneser Hi. Hazael of Damascus, in re¬ 
venge, raided his Transjordanian provinces. 
Under Jehoahaz (816) and Joash (800) 
Israel was likewise helpless against Dama.s- 
cus, but Jeroboam II (785} reconquered the 
lost provinces while Damascus was attacked 
by Assyria (773), and ruled over a kingdom 
at the height of its power and prosperity. 
However, Amos and Hosea foresaw the im¬ 
pending ruin of Israel. The last king of the 
dynasty of Jehu, Zechariah ( 744 ), was 
assassinated by Shallum ( 744 ). 
744-722. Tiglath-pileser III of Assyria 
(745-727) forced Menahem (744) 
and Pekahiah (738) to pay tribute. Pekah 
(737) allied himself with Damascus (taken 
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by Tiglath-pileser in 732) and his kingdom 
was devastated. Hoshea (732) refused to 
pay tribute to Shalmaneser V (727'-72 2) and 
was deposed; after a siege of three years 
(725-722) Samaria was taken by Saigon 
(722-705), who exiled 27,290 Israelites. The 
Kingdom of Israel ceased to exist. 
933-586. THE KINGDOM OF JUDAH. 
933-780. Rehoboam (933). Abijah (917), 
and Asa (915) fought against the 
Kings of Israel with small success; Jehosha- 
phat (875) made an alliance with Ahab. 
Edom rebelled against Jehoram (851). 
Ahaziah (844) was killed by Jehu, and his 
mother Athaliah, a daughter of Jezebel 
(843), ruled until a palace revolution placed 
Jehoash (837) on the throne ; the latter paid 
tribute to Hazael of Damascus. Amaziah 
(798) defeated the Edomites but was taken 
prisoner by Joash, King of Israel. 
780-586. Azariah (Uzziah) (780) enjoyed a 
pro.sperous reign owing to Israel’s 
revival under Jeroboam II. Jotham (740) 
was attacked by Pekah and Rezin (last 
King of Damascus); Ahaz (735), contrary 
to the advice of Isaiah, called Tiglath-pileser 
to his help. Hezekiah (720), however, de¬ 
fied Sennacherib, but after a disastrous war 
(701) he came to terms. Manas.seh (692) 
remained a faithful vassal of Assyria and 
encouraged the worship of its gods, as also 
Amon (639). Josiah (63S) reformed the 
worship, centralizing it in the temple at 
Jerusalem, and fell at Megiddo (609) fight¬ 
ing against Pharaoh Necho, who deposed 
Jehoahaz (607) and placed Jehoiakim (607) 
on the throne. Through Nel)uchadrez2:ar’s 
victory over Necho at Carchemish (605), 
Judah passed under Babylonian rule. Je¬ 
hoiakim rebelled in 598, dying soon after; 
Jehoiachin (59S-597) was taken captive to 
Babylonia, together with the Judean lead¬ 
ers (among them Ezekiel). Zedekiah (597), 
against the advice of Jeremiah, defied 
Nebuchadrezzar, who destroyed Jerusalem 
(580; and brought to an end the Kingdom 
of Judah. 

b. THE JEWS 

586-538. The Jews under Babylonian Rule. 

In Judea the Jews were poor and 
hard pressed between the Edom¬ 
ites and the Samaritans; in Baby¬ 
lonia they were prosperous and 
progressive. 

538-332. The Jews under Persian Rule. 

The temple in Jerusalem was re¬ 
built (520-516), but conditions remained 
wretched until Nehemiah (445 and 433) 
came to rebuild the walls of Jerusalem and 
enforce the observance of the Law, thus 
precipitating the Samaritan schism. 
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332-198. The Jews under the Rule of 
Alexander (332-323) and of the 
Ptolemies of Egypt (323-198). 
198-168. The Jews under the Seleucids. 
168-63. Led by Judas Maccabeus and his 
brothers, the Jews rebelled against 
Antiochus IV (Lj)iphanes) (175-164), who 
had declared Judaism illegal (168). Re¬ 
ligious freedom was achieved in 164, and, 
after wars under the leadership of Jonathan 
(161) and Simon (143), political freedom 
was attained (142). John Hyreanus (135), 
Aristobulus i (104), Alexander Jannaeus 
(103), and Alexandra (76-67) continued the 
struggle for conquest until the ri\alry 
between Aristobulus 11 (67-63) and his 
brother IJyrcanus II forced I\)mi)ey to 
j)lacc the Jews under Roman rule. 
63 B.C.-395 A.D. Palestine under Roman 
Rule. Under Hyreanus 11 (63-40) 
the real ruler was his prime minister Anti- 
pater, who ai)j)ointed his own sons Herod 
and Phasael as governors. A Parthian expe¬ 
dition placed Antigonus, the son of Aristo¬ 
bulus H, on the throne (40-37). Herod the 
Great (37-4 B.(\) ruled as King of Judea 
by appointment of the Roman Senate. He 
began the rebuilding of the temple in Jeru¬ 
salem, erected a temple of Augustus in 
Samaria (renamed Sebaste in honor of 


Augustus), and improved the harbor of 
Caesarea; he was, however, hated by Sad- 
ducccs, Pharisees, and Zealots. Jesus of 
Nazareth was born in the latter part of 
his reign (between 6 and 4 B.c:.). Herod’s 
three sons succeeded him: Archelaus as 
ethnarch of Judea and Samaria (4 b.(;.- 
6 A.D.), Antipas as tetrarch of Galilee and 
Peraea (4 B.t:.~3Q a.d.), and Philip as te¬ 
trarch of Batanaea, northeast of tlic Lake 
of Galilee (4 B.C.-34 a.d.). After their 
death, except for Herod Agriy^pa’s brief 
rule over the combined territory (41-44) 
and his son’s (Herod Agri[)pa 11, 50-roo) 
interrupted rule oxer y)arts of it, Palestine 
was placed under the admini.stration of 
Roman procurators. During the war of the 
Jews against Rome (66-73), Jerusalem was 
destroyed by 'Pitus (70). After another 
war under Trajan (115-117), the Jews, led 
by Bar Cocheba, rebelled in the time of 
Hadrian (132-135). After the dex^astation 
of Judea, Jerusalem was made into a Roman 
colony {Adia Capitolina) and xvas barred 
to the Jews. Henceforth the centers of 
Jexxdsh learning were in Galilee (Tiberias) 
and in Babylonia; the two great editions 
of the Talmud were y)repared there at the 
end of the 5th century. 


5. PHOENICIA 


GEOGRAPHY. The Phoenician'eities lie 
along the coast of tlie Mediterranean, xvest 
of the Lebanon, and, ex(ept for Dor, north 
of Mt. Carmel. Prom south to north tlic 
most impiortant ones, already mentioned in 
the Tell-el-Amarna letter.^ of the 14th cen¬ 
tury B.C., are; Acco, Tyre {Sor, “the rock”), 
Sidon, Beirut, Byblos {Gehal)y Symira, 
Arwad, Ugarit (the present Ras Shamra, 
near Laodicea). 

CIVILIZATION. The Phoenicians (called 
Sidonians in Homer and the Old Testament) 
were a branch of the Canaanites. if xve may 
judge from their language, xvhich is one 
of the western Semitic dialects, closely 
akin to the Hebrew spoken in Canaan. 
The greatest contribution of the Phoeni¬ 
cians to civilization was the invention, in 
the 14th (entury or earlier, of (he alphabet 
(22 consonants, no vowels) from which the 
principal ancient and modern aljihabets are 
derived. A cuneiform alyihabel of 29 letters, 
xvhose existence was unknown before 1929 
A.D., was used at Ugarit (Ras Shamra), in 
the extreme north of Phoenicia, in the 14th 
century or earlier. After the decay of the 
Minoan and Mycenaean sea-power, the 
Phoenicians became great sea-traders and 


after the 12th century establi.shed thriving 
('olonies in Cyprus, northern Africa (Utica; 
Carthage, founded in S14), southern Spain 
(Tarshish), and, later, in other regions. 
The main industries, according to the 
(ireeks, were puryile dye, weaving, and 
glass-making. Phoenician art lacks origi¬ 
nality; 10gyj)tian and Babylonian motifs 
y^rex ail. 

RELIGION. It is onl}^ in the mythologi¬ 
cal }H)ems of the 14th century, recently 
found at Ugarit (Ras Shamra), that a real 
Phoenician jiantheon apj^ears: El, “the 
king, father of years,” was the supreme god, 
the creator, the father of Mot (the rival of 
Aleyan Baal) and of Shepesh (the sun- 
goddess); Ashera “of the sea” (probably 
his consort) was the mother of the gods and 
had seventy sons; the virgin Anat searched 
for her dead brother Aleyan and presum¬ 
ably restored him to life; other gods are also 
mentioned. For the rest, each Phoenician 
city had its local Baal (master), who seldom 
had a personal name (even the name Mcl- 
qarlh, the Baal of Tyre, means simply 
“king of the city,” malk-qart; the Greeks 
identified him with Heracles); Baal Ham- 
mon was the god of Carthage. The chief 
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goddess was Astarte {Aphrodite for the 
Greeks), whose great sanctuaries were at 
Sidon and at Byblos (where she was called 
Baalath, or lady, of Byblos); at Carthage 
she was usually called Tanit. Adon (“Lord,^’ 
Adonis in Greek) at Byblos, the Baby¬ 
lonian Tammuz, and Eshmun (Greek 
Asklepios) at Sidon and Beirut were gods 
of vegetation, dying and coming back to 
life (in Egypt Adonis was identified with 
Osiris). 

c. 2900-2000. Egyptian expeditions went 
to Byblos to obtain cedar of Leba¬ 
non logs. Byblos and other cities 
were occasionally under Egyptian 
rule. Sumerian and Akkadian 
raids reached the Mediterranean, 
c. 2000-1500. Practically nothing is known 
of Phoenicia. Byblos was subject 
to Egypt. 

1500-1447. Thutmosis III of Egypt con¬ 
quered most of Phoenicia. 
1411-1358. The Amarna period (Pharaohs 
Amenophis III and IV). The 
Amorites, under Abd-Ashirta and his son 
Aziru, in alliance with the llittites, defeated 
the Egyptian vassal princes in Phoenicia, 
particularly Ribaddi of Byblos and Abime- 
lek of Tyre; Zimrida of Sidon joined the 
ranks of the enemies of Egypt. 
1350-1300. Egypt reconquered Phoenicia, 
c. 1300-1200. Mycenaean culture at Ugarit. 

Close contacts with Egypt, 
c. 1200-1000. After the Aegean migration, 
the great cities of Phoenicia, with 
the e.xccption of Beirut (subject to the Amo¬ 
rites) and Ugarit (permanently destroyed), 
flourished as independent kingdoms. The 
oldest inscri[)ti()n in the Phoenician alpha¬ 
bet is on the sarcophagus prepared by King 
Ittobaal of Byblos for his father Ahiram 
(c. 1200?). Tiglath-pileser of Assyria (c. 
iioo) visited Arwad. 

c. 1000-774. Hegemony of Tyre. Hiram I, 

son of Abibaal (969-93O), pro¬ 
vided Solomon with craftsmen and ma¬ 
terials for his building operations and 
equipped for him a fleet on the Red Sea. 
He subjected the colony of Utica, which 
had rebelled. Abd-Ashtart (918-909), his 
grandson, was assassinated by the four sons 
of his nurse, three of whom ruled in succes¬ 
sion (909-887). Ittobaal {Ethbaal) (887- 
856), priest of Astarte, founded a new dy¬ 
nasty and ruled over Phoenicia as far north 
as Beirut and p)art of Cyprus. Under Pyg¬ 
malion (820-774) Carthage was founded 
(814). 

774-625. Assyrian period. Ashur-nasir-pal 
II (883-859) and Shalmaneser III 
(859-824) received tribute from Phoenician 
cities, without subjecting them. Tiglath- 
pileser III (745-727) received the tribute of 
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Matanbaal of Arwad, Sibittibaal of Byblos, 
and Hiram II of Tyre (738); a greater levy 
was paid to him by Metinna (Mattan) of 
Tyre in 730; the Valley of the Eleutheros 
(subject to Hamath) became an Assyrian 
fjrovince. Elulaios (Assyrian Lulc) of Tyro 
(c. 725-690) reconquered Cyprus, that had 
been occupied by Sargon (722-705), and 
fled there when Sennacherib (705-681) con¬ 
quered Phoenicia, with the exception of 
Tyre, in 701; Urumilki was then King of 
Byblos and Abdiliti of Arwad. Phoenicia 
and Cyprus were subject to Essarhaddon 
(681-668) and Ashurbanipal (668-625), 
who mention Matanbaal and Yakinlu of 
Arwad and Milkiasaph (followed by Yehaw- 
melek) of Byblos, in addition to three kings 
of Cyprus. Essarhaddon defeated Ab- 
dimilkat of Sidon and destroyed the city 
(675). T'yre was not conquered, but its king 
Baal sent his son Yehawmelek with heavy 
tribute to Ashurbanipal. 

625-586. Temporary independence of Phoe¬ 
nicia. 

586-538. Chaldean period. Nebuchadrez¬ 
zar (605-561) subjected Phoenicia 
(586) but besieged Tyre, under ittobaal II, 
for 13 years (585-573) without success; 
Tyre asserted its independence under Baal 
II (572-563), under judges (5b3‘*55b), and 
under Balatoros (556-555), Marbaal (555- 
552), Hiram II (552-532). 

538-332. Persian period. Phoenicia was 
dix’ided into four vassal kingdoms 
(Sidon, Tyre, Arwad, Byblos, in the order 
of their importance) and prospered; it 
furnished fleets to the Persian kings. A 
rel)ellion of Sidon led by Tennes in 350 
was crushed with a great loss of life by 
Artaxerxes 111. 

332-323. Alexander the Great took Tyre 
by connecting this island city with 
the mainland (332) and gained 
control of the other Phoenician 
cities by peaceful means. 

323-286. Phoenicia was ruled in succession 
by Laomedon (323), Ptolemy I 
(320), Antigonus (315), Demetriu.s 
(301), and Seleucus (296). 

286-197. Phoenicia was under the Ptole¬ 
mies of Egypt. Sidon’s vassal 
rulers were high priests of Astarte 
(Eshmunazar I, Tabnit, Eshmu- 
nazar II). 

197-82. Phoenicia was part of Kingdom 
of Syria under the Seleucids. Tyre 
became autonomous in 126, Sidon 
in Til. Phoenicia was increasingly 
Hellenized. 

82-69. Rule of Tigranes, King of Armenia, 
over the Kingdom of the Seleucids. 
64. Pompey organized the Roman province 
of Syria, including Phoenicia. 
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a. CARTHAGE 

814. Carthage (“New City’O was founded, 
according to tradition, by Tyrian 
colonists in the time of Pygmalion (820- 
774); according to legend, by Elissa or by 
I)ido (a sister of Pygmalion who became 
the tutelar deity of the city). The language 
of Carthage {Funic) is a Phoenician dialect. 
Its two chief magistrates {sujfctcs) were 
elected annually by the Senate; the pojmlar 
assembly, in cases of conllict, had the final 
decision. 

600-480. Under the successive commands 
of Malchus (executed about 535), 
Mago (who died about 500), and Ilasdrubal 
(who died in Sardinia about 485), the 
Carthaginians waged wars of conquest in 
Africa, Sicily, and Sardinia. 
480-405. After Hamilcar had been defeated 
and slain at the battle of Himera 
(Sicily) (480) against Gelo of Syracuse, 
('arthage developed its sea-power and 
gained control of the western Mediter¬ 
ranean, including the Straits of Gibraltar. 
The sons of Hamilcar, Ilimilko and Hanno, 
explored the Atlantic coasts of Europe 
(Himilko) and of Africa (ETanno) about 450. 
As a result of imperial and commercial ex¬ 
pansion Carthage nourished greatly. In 
409 Hannibal avenged his grandfather 
Hamilkar by storming Selinus and Himera; 
three years later Hannibal and Himilko 


took Agngentum, and western Sicily be¬ 
came subject to Carthfige. 

405-367. The Carthaginians fought four 
wars against Dionysius I of Syra¬ 
cuse (405-367). In the first one Himilko 
besieged Syracuse but was utterly defeated 
(398-397); in the second Mago was equally 
unsuccessful and Dionysius gained control 
of five-sixths of the island (392); the third 
war was undecisive (383-376); and the 
fourth (368-367), ending with the death of 
Dionysius, was inconclusive. 
367-268. The wars in Sicily were continued 
intermittently. Timoleon defeated 
the Carthaginians at Crimissus (340) and 
Agathocles invaded Africa (310-307), be¬ 
sieging Carthage. Soon afterward the Car¬ 
thaginians regained control of most of Sicily 
and Pyrrhus, King of E'.pirus, could not 
drive them out (278-276). 

268-146. WARS WITH ROME. After the 
First Punic War (268-241) (see 
p. 86), Hamilcar conquered Si)ain to the 
Ebro (237-228). In the Second Punic War 
(219-202) Hannibal, in a brilliant cam- 
])aign, marched from Spain to Italy, defeat¬ 
ing the Romans at Cannae (216); but after 
his disastrous defeat at Zama in Africa 
(202), Carthage was forced to accept humili¬ 
ating terms of peace, d'he Third Punic 
War (149-146) ended with the destruction 
of Carthage. 

122-B.C.-439 A.D. Carthage under Roman 
rule. 


6 . SYRIA 


GEOGRAPHY. The term Syria (used 
for the first time by Herodotus) in its wider 
sense indicates the whole region between 
the Eu})hrates and the eastern Mediterra¬ 
nean south of the Taurus range (so Strabo: 
this corresponds to the Roman province of 
Syria); in a narrower sense it includes only 
the northeastern part of this territory with 
the exclusion of Palestine and Phoenicia; 
since Hadrian divided the province into 
Palestine, Phoenicia, and Syria, the term is 
generally employed in its narrower sense. 
Syria’s principal ancient cities, moving 
southward, were Sam’al, Carchemish, Ar- 
pad, Aleppo, Antioch, Kadesh, Hamath, 
Palmyra, Damascus. Syria has never been 
an independent political unity; it was mere¬ 
ly at one time, in a general way, the land 
of the Arameans. 

The ARAMEANS appear as “Semitic” 
Bedouins out of the Syrian Desert in the 
14th century under the names of Ahlamc 
and Suti; the name Arameans is used about 
1100 for the first time. The movement of 


the Arameans may have been provoked by 
the expulsion of the llyksos from Egypt 
(1580). In the i3Lh century they threatened 
to invade the Tigris Valley, but owing to 
the pressure from the Hitlites and the As¬ 
syrians they were pushed back into the 
Syrian Desert, where they remained in the 
following century after the great Aegean 
migration of the Peoples of the Sea. Impor¬ 
tant trading centers, like Palmyra, were de¬ 
veloped in the nth century. In the loth 
century powerful Aramaic kingdoms were 
organized in Syria (Damascus) and un¬ 
cultured Aramaic tribesmen from the desert 
were invading Mesopotamia: Assyria with¬ 
stood the pressure, but in Babylonia Ara¬ 
maic tribes occupied the valleys of the Eu¬ 
phrates and the Tigris and became the basic 
population of the countryside after the 9th 
century: the most important among them 
were the Chaldeans. The Arameans were 
the international traders on land from the 
loth century to the 4th; their language 
became the lingua franca of western Asia 
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during the Persian period and was not dis- Gurgura (capital: Marqash, now Mar’ash), 
placed as the vernacular until the Moslem Sam’al or Ya’udi (now Senjirli), Hattin 
conquest; much of the religious literature (including probably Arpad), Hamath, Da- 
of the Jews and Christians (Syriac) is in mascus, and the Aramean (Syrian) king- 


Aramaic. 

c. 2450 -C. 2350 . Sargon of Akkad and Naram- 
Sin led campaigns into northern 
Syria; the reference to Aram in the 
latter’s inscriptions is puzzling, 
c. 2140 -c. 2030 . Syria under the Third Dy¬ 
nasty of Ur. 

c. 1800 Syria probably subject to Ham¬ 
murabi of Babylon. 

c. 1900. Beginning of the Hurrian in- 
A^asion. 

c. 1600. Aleppo was conquered by Mur- 
shilish I, King of the Hittites. 
1580-1375. Syria subject to the Pharaohs 
of the 18th Dynasty. Thutmosis 

III (1501-1447) conquered Syria 
with the exception of Carchemish 
and Aleppo, which were subject to 
the Kings of Mitanni. 

1375-1360. During the reign of Amenophis 

IV (Ikhnaton) the Amorites under 
Abd-Ashirta and his son Aziru, 
the Hittites under Shubbiluliu, 
and local rulers ended Egyptian 
control in Syria. 

1360-1200. Syria remained under Hittite 
rule in spite of the campaigns of 
Ramses II. 

c. 1200. The great Aegean migrations of 
the Peoples of the Sea. 
c. 1200-1000. Some Hittite principalities in 
Syria continued to preserve their 
identity after the fall of the Hittite King¬ 
dom in the midst of the flood of Aramaic 
migrations: Carchemish, where Shubbiluliu 
had appointed his son Biyushshilish as king 
before 1350, was the most important of 
these kingdoms and lasted until 717, when 
it was conquered by Sargon of Assyria. 
Aleppo, where Shubbiluliu had made his son 
Telipinush king, surrendered in 853 to 
Shalmaneser III of Assyria. The culture of 
these kingdoms remained Hurrian-Hittite 
even after they became Aramean. 
c. 1000-700. Aramean kingdoms in Syria 
and in Upper Mesopotamia. East 
of the Euphrates: Beth-Eden (Bit-Adini), 
with Til Barsip as its capital^ paid tribute 
to Ashur-nasir-pal II (883-859) and was 
devastated by Shalmaneser III (857); Gozan 
(Tell Halaf); Hadippe (capital: Suru), and 
other principalities paid tribute to Adad- 
nirari II in 894. West of the Euphrates: 


doms named in II Samuel 10: 6. The kings 
of Sam’al were Haian, son of Gabbar (c. 
858), Sha’ul (Saul), Kalamu (c. 800), 
Panammu I, Barsur, Azariah (d. 740), 
Panammu II (740-732), Barrekeb (d. c. 
725). The last of the Aramean kingdoms of 
Syria were conquered by Sargon II of As¬ 
syria in 720 and in 709. 

a. DAMASCUS 

c. 1450-1350. Damascus under Egyptian 
rule. 

c. 1350-1200. Damascus under Hittite rule. 
1198-1167. Ramses III conquered Damas¬ 
cus. 

c. 1000-732. Aramean Kingdom of Damas¬ 
cus. The dynasty was founded 
about 970 by Rezon (Hezion?), son of 
Eliada, a general of Hadadezer, King of 
Zobah. He was followed by Tabrimmon 
(c. 916), Ben-Hadad I (c. goo), Ben-Hadad 

II (Hadadezer), who was defeated by Ahab 
but led the coalition against Shalmaneser 

III of Assyria (battle of Qarqar, 854), 
Hazael (842-0. 810), Mari (Ben-Hadad III), 
who was besieged in his capital by Adad- 
nirari III in 805 and was prevented by the 
successful resistance of Zakir (King of 
Hamath) from extending his power to 
northern Syria, Tabeel (c. 772), and Rezin, 
who was executed by Tiglath-pileser III 

after the fall of Damascus in 732. 
732-538. Damascus, which had lost all 
importance, was subject to the 
Kings of Assyria (732-625) and 
Babylonia (625-538). 

538-332. Revival of Damascus under the 
Persian kings. 

332- 85. Hellenistic period; Antioch took 

the place of Damascus as the most 
important city of Syria. 

333- 323. Syria was conquered and ruled by 

Alexander the Great. 

323-301. Ptolemy I conquered Syria for 
Egypt in 320, but lost it to An- 
tigonus in 315; through his victory at Gaza 
against Demetrius, son of Antigonus (312), 
he took possession of southern Syria; north¬ 
ern Syria remained under Antigonus until his 
death at the battle of Ipsus (301). 
301* Northern Syria passed under the rule 
of Seleucus. (Cont. p. 80.) 
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7 . ASIA MINOR 


GEOGRAPHY. Asia Minor or Anatolia 
is a bridge between Asia and Europe, easily 
accessible by sea from the west and by land 
from the east. The great Taurus range in the 
south and a series of mountains in the north 
constitute powerful barriers to })o|)ulation 
movements, except for such strategically 
important })asscs as the Cilician Gates. The 
high central jdateau (Cappadocia, Lycao- 
nia, I^hrygia) is surrounded by mountains 
and sinks in its central jjart around a salt¬ 
water lake (Tatta) in the midst of a desert. 

RACE. The basic population of Anatolia 
today as in antiquity has tlie characteristics 
of the “Arrnenoid'^ type, such as a very 
prominent nose in line with a receding high 
forehead. "Giese features are intensihed in 
the representation of Hittites on native 
bas-reliefs and on higyptian monuments of 
the 19th Dynasty. Other racial types (par¬ 
ticularly the “Mediterranean”) are also 
represented in Asia Minor. 

a. HITTITES 

CIVILIZATION. The cuneiform tal)lets 
from royal archives at Hattushash (now 
Boghaz Keui) date for the most part from 
the 13th century and are generally written 
in the “Hittite” (nashili) language (Indo- 
European grammar and diction); how¬ 
ever, these archives 3deld information 
on archaic languages (proto-lfattic and 
Balaic), on Luvian (a dialect of “Hittite”), 
and on Hurrian. The decii)hcrment of Hit¬ 
tite hieroglyphics is still in its initial stages. 
The Hittite kingdom was essentially a 
feudal aristocracy: the king was crowned 
by the nol)les during the Old Kingdom 
(1750-1500), but the monarchy became 
hereditary during the New Kingdom (1350- 
1200), although the feudal organization 
persisted to the end. A late fragmentary 
copy of a code of laws, based on an earlier 
codification, is characterized by the hu¬ 
maneness of the punisliments. Agriculture 
and shepherding were the chief industries. 
In literature, impartial historical narratives 
appear first among the Hittites. The so- 
called 11 ill lie bas-reliefs in Asia Minor and 
in Syria are apparently Hurrian in style, if 
not in origin. 

RELIGION. 7'he Hittite pantheon in¬ 
cluded archaic native deities, some of which 
were worshiped in languages no longer in 
ordinary use. At the head of the “proto- 
Hattie” deities was the sun-goddess of 
Arinna (the supreme deity of the kingdom). 
There are also “Hittite,” Hurrian (Teshub 
and his consort Hepa or Hepat), and even 
Babylonian-Assyrian deities. 


c. 1760-1500. THE OLD KINGDOM, 
c. 1750. Anitta, King of Kushshar (Cappa¬ 
docia), defeated Bijustis, King of 
Hatti (capital Hattushash, now 
Boghaz Keui). 

c. 1650. Under Labarnash (or Tabarnash), 
the founder of the Old Kingdom, 
and his son Hattushilish 1, the 
capital was Kushshar. 
c. 1600. Murshilish I captured Aleppo and 
raided Babylon. He moved the 
capital to Hattushash (Boghaz 
Keui). 

c. 1500. Telepinush came to the throne 
after three usurpers and fixed the 
royal succession on a hereditary 
basis. 

c. 1500-1430. Obscure period in which the 
Hurrians probably dominated. 
Trii)ute was i:)aid to Thutmosis III 
of Eg>13t. 

c. 1430-1200. THE NEW KINGDOM, 
c. 1430-1390. During the reigns of Tud- 
khaliash 11, Hattushilish II, and 
dkidklialiash III, the Hurrian 
Kingdt)m of Mitanni grew in 
power at the cost of the Hittite 
Kingdom. 

c. 1390-1350. SHUBBILULIU, the greatest 
of the Hittite kings, reconquered 
Anatolia, subjectednorthernSyria, 
and reduced Mitanni to the jiosi- 
tion of a small \’assal kingdom, 
c. 1350-1320. Arnuandash 1 (1350) and 
Murshilish 11 jireserved the in¬ 
tegrity of the emjiire. 

c. 1320-1287. Muwatallish defeated Ramses 
II at Kadesh on the Drontes. 
c. 1287-1281. Urkhitcshul). 
c. 1281-1260. Hattushilish III made a 
treaty of peace and of alliance 
with Ramses II (1271), in which 
the Syrian possessions of the Hit¬ 
tites were recognized by the 
Egyptians. 

c. 1260-1230. Tudkhaliash IV was forced to 
undertake military operations in 
western Anatolia. 

c. 1230-1215. Arnuandash II was con¬ 
fronted with general unrest and 
insurrections. 

c. 1200. The Hittite Kingdom came to an 
end as a result of the great Aegean 
migrations (the Peoples of the Sea of Egyp¬ 
tian records), of which the Homeric war 
against Troy was an incident. 

b. PHRYGIANS 
CIVILIZATION. The Phrygians (as well 
as the Mysians) came from Thrace with the 
great Aegean migrations about 1200 B.C. 
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and occupied central Anatolia, west of the 
Halys. Their language belonged to the 
Indo-European group. Their ca])ital was 
Gordion. Tumuli (sei)ulchral mounds) are 
tyj^ical of the Phrygians, although graves 
cut into the rock also occur. 

RELIGION. The chief deities of the 
Phrygians were Cybele {Ma, the Great 
Mother riding in a chariot drawn by 
lions), whose orgiastic cult was introduced 
into Rome in igi n.(\, and Attis, the god 
who died as a result of castration but 
came back to life; his jiriests, Galli, were 
eunuchs. 

c. 1000 - 700 . The Kingdom of Phrygia, the 

history of which is not known, 
was organized and grew in ])ower. 
Midas [^Mila of Mushku in the 
inscriptions of Sargon 11 of As¬ 
syria) ruled about 715. 

696 . The Cimmerian invasion devasl ated the 
kingdom; somehow the Phryg¬ 
ian nation survived until the time of Cyrus 
( 547 )- 

c. LYDIANS 

GEOGRAPHY. Lydia, whose capital 
was Sardis, lies in western Asia Minor, be¬ 
tween the Ionian cities on the loast and 
Phrygia; it borders on Mysia in the north 
and Caria in the souLli. 

CIVILIZATION AND RELIGION. 
Whereas Phrygia constituted a barrier be¬ 
tween Greec;e and the Orient, Lydia became 
the link between east and west, cidturally 
and commercially; if the Ltruscans, or at 
least their nobility, came from Lydia (ac¬ 
cording to a classical tradition going l)ack 
to Herodotus which modern scholarship is 
inclined to accept), the Lydians contributed 
materially to the civilization of ancient 
Italy. The Lydians were great merchants 
and ex})ert craftsmen; they i)rc:>bably in¬ 
vented coinage, d'liey were fond of horse- 
manshi|) in the early {)eriod, and later con¬ 
tributed to the dex elopment of music and 
the dance; according to Greek tradition, 
Aesop was a Lydian. Little is known about 
the religion of the Lydians: the gods Santas 
{Saudon) andBaki {Bacchus, Dionysos) were 
named in their inscriiHions. 
670 - 662 . Gyges, founder of the dynasty 
of the Mermnadae, in alliance 
with Ashurbanipal of Assyria, defeated the 
Cimmerians and extended the borders of 
the kingdom. But after sending Carian 
and Ionian mercenaries to the help of 
Psamtik, who dro\e the Assyrians out of 
Egyj)t, Gyges fell in battle against the 
(. immerians. 

652 - 547 . Dynasty of the Mermnadae: Ar- 

dys, Sadyattes, Alyattcs, Croesus. 
After overcoming the Cimmerian menace, 
Ardys and his successors carried out the 


1000 B.C.-2 6 B.C. 

conquest of the Greek cities on the coast 
(begun by Gyges), except Miletus, and of 
the interior of Asia Minor as far as the 
Halys, with the exception of Lycia. Lydia 
reached the zenith of her power under 
Croesus, who attacked the Persian Empire, 
but was defeated and taken prisoner by 
Cyrus in 547. 

647 - 333 . Asia Minor under Persian rule, 

d. HELLENISTIC MONARCHIES 

333 - 323 . Antigonus Cyclops was appointed 
governor of (ireater Phrygia by 
Alexander the (ireat. 

323 - 25 . After the death of Alexander, 
Antigonus, who assumed the title 
of king in 306, extended his dominions to 
cover most of Asia Minor. He died ai the 
battle of Ipsus in 301. The coastal regions 
of Asia Minor were soon divided between 
the Ptolemies and Seleucids (p. 77). 

The following kingdoms arose in Asia 
Minor during this period: Pergamum; 
Philetarus (d. c. 263), a steward of Lysima- 
chus, made Pergamum an independent 
|>rincipality (2S3); Eumenes 1 (263-241) 
withstood .Vntiochus 11 ; .\ttalus I (241- 
197) defeated the Galatians and assumed 
the title of king; Eumenes 11 (197-159) 
extended his kingdom over most of western 
Asia Minor; Attains 111 (13S-133) be¬ 
queathed his kingdom to Rome. Bithynia: 
an independent principality before Alex¬ 
ander’s conquests, it became a kingdom 
with Ziboetes in 297; Nicomedes I (278- 
250) and his successors increased the power 
of the kingdom until Nicomedes III (91-74) 
bequeathed it to tlie Romans. Cappadocia: 
Ariarathes 1 was an indei)endent king in 
the time of Alexander, but he was crucified 
in 322 by Perdiccas; after passing succes¬ 
sively under the rule of kiumenes, Antig¬ 
onus, Lysimachus, and Seleucus, it became 
again a separate kingdom under Ariarathes 
II (c. 2O0) and his successors until 'Tiberius 
reduced it to the status of a province in 
17 .\.D. Pontus (including Paphlagonia): 
Mithridates 1 after the battle of Ipsus (301) 
founded a dynasty that came to its end with 
the great Mithridates VI Eupator (120- 
O4). the implacable enemy of the Romans. 
Galatia: 20,000 Celts from among those 
that had invaded Greece with Brennus 
(279) crossed over to Asia Minor (278-277) 
at the invitation of Nicomedes I of Bith¬ 
ynia; in 232, after they had ravaged wes¬ 
tern Asia Minor for 46 years, Attains I 
of l*ergamum confined them to the terri¬ 
tory called from their name {Gallic Gauls) 
Galatia: the tribal organization was re¬ 
tained until 63, when Pompey made Deio- 
tarus king; after the death of its third king 
(25 B.C.), Galatia became a Roman province. 
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8. ARMENIA 


a. THE KINGDOM OF VAN 
(URARTU) 

GEOGRAPHY. The borders of Urartu 
(Ararat) cannot be fixed exactly: in a 
general way the kingdom was located be¬ 
tween the Caucasus and T.akc Van. 

POPULATION. The basic population 
seems to have been Ilurrian; the llurriari 
and Vannic languages seem to be related. 

CIVILIZATION AND RELIGION. The 
Vannic inscriptions, written in Assyrian 
cuneiform characters but still very obscure, 
were chielly annals recording wars and 
building operations, particularly hydraulic 
works (the irrigation canal of Menuas is 
still in use). The Vannic people showed 
special aptitude in industrial arts, particu¬ 
larly metallurgy. At the head of the pan¬ 
theon, which included numerous deities, 
stood a triad: Haldi, the national god, 
Tesheba (the Ilurrian storm-god Teshub), 
and Ardini (a god or goddess of the sun). 
The temple of Ilaldi and his consort Bag- 
bartu at Musasir, pictured on a bas-relief 
of Sargon II of Assyria at Khorsabad, is 
surprisingly similar to the Greek temples in 
the Doric style. 

c. 1270-850. The Assyrian name for the 
Kingdom of Van ( Uruatriy later 
Urartu) occurs for the first time in the 
inscriptions of Shalmaneser 1 (c. 1270). 
The lands of the Nairi (east and north of 
Lake Van) were divided into numerous 
Ilurrian principalities and subject to re¬ 
peated attacks by the Assyrian kings, par¬ 
ticularly by Tukulti-Ninurta I (c. 1250), 
Tiglath-pileser I (c. 1100), Ashurbelkala (c. 
1070), Adad-nirari II (c. 900), Tukulti- 
Ninurta II (c. 890), and Ashur-nasir-pal II 

(883-859). 

c. 860-843. Arame, first known King of 
Urartu, was defeated by Shal¬ 
maneser III (859-824), who cap¬ 
tured his capital Arzashkun. 
c. 832-820. Sardur I, son of Lutij)ri, was 
probably a usurper; he chose 
Tushpa (Assyrian Turushpa, the 
present Van) as his capital and 
fortified it. He founded the princi¬ 
pal dynasty. 

c. 820-800. Ispuini conquered Musasir, 
appointing his son Sardur II 
viceroy there, and was attacked by 
Shamshi-Adad V of Assyria, 
c. 800-785. Menua, who was at first co¬ 
regent with his father Ispuini, en¬ 


larged the kingdom considerably, leaving 
inscriptions over a vast area, 
c. 785-760. Argishtish I annexed the terri¬ 
tory along the Araxes and around 
the Lake of Erivan. Shahjianeser 
IV of Assyria had no success in his 
campaigns against Urartu. 

I c. 760-733. Sardur III preserved the in¬ 

tegrity of the kingdom, 
c. 733-612. The last kings of Urartu, Rusas 
I (c. 733-714) (probably the 

founder of a new dynasty), Argishtish II 
(c. 714-685), Rusas II (c. 685-650), Sardur 
IV (c. 650-625), and Rusas III (c. 625-612), 
ruled ov'er a much restricted territory. The 
Cimmerian invasion and the raid of Sargon 

II of Assyria (714) weakened the kingdom, 
which met its doom after the Scythian in- 
v'asion, when the Medes conquered the 
country (612). The Vannic nation ceased 
to exist. 


b. ARMENIA 

The Armenians are mentioned for the 
first time by Darius (519). They were 
probably a Phrygian tribe and they gradu¬ 
ally occuified the territory of Urartu after 
612. They adopted the religion of the 
Persians. 

612-549. .Armenia under the Kings of 
Media. 

549-331. Under the Persian kings, Ar¬ 
menia was a satra[)y administered 
by a member of the royal family. 
331-317. Under Alexander and his im¬ 
mediate successors, Armenia con¬ 
tinued to be ruled by Persian 
satraps. 

317-211. Ardvates (317-284), one of these 
Persian satraps, made the country 
independent of the Seleucids and 
founded a dynasty that ruled until 
211. 

211-190. Antiochus III, after removing 
Xerxes, the Armenian king, by 
treachery, divided the country into two 
satrapies, giving the western one {Armenia 
Minor) to Zadriades and the eastern one 
{Armenia Major) to Artaxias. 
190-94. After Antiochus was defeated at 
Magnesia (190), Zadriades and 
Artaxias made themselves inde¬ 
pendent rulers, founding two sepa¬ 
rate dynasties. 

94-56. Tigranes, a descendant of Artaxias, 
deposed Artanes, the last king of 
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Armenia Minor, and united the two coun- Asia Minor. DtitaXxd by 
tries under his rule. From 83 to C9 he was 
the most powerful king in Asia, ruling over 
northern Mesopotamia, Syria, and parts of 


Minor, jjeicaieu -- - 

he was stripped of his conquests, but WM 
allowed by Pompey to rule over Armenia 
as a vassal of Rome. 


9. IRAN 


GEOGRAPHY. The Iranian plateau ex¬ 
tends from the mountains east of the Tigris 
to the Indus Valley, and from the Persian 
Gulf and the Indian Ocean to the Caspian 
Sea and the Jaxartes River. Media (capi¬ 
tals: Ecbatana and Rhagae), Elam (capital: 
Susa), and Persia (capital: Persepolis) in 
the west jilayed a much more important 
historical r6Ie than Sogdiana, Jiactria, Aria, 
Drangiana, and Arachosia in the east, in 
the north-central region, the Parthians be¬ 
came Rome’s rivals in the Near East. 

POPULATION. In the 4th and possibly 
the 5th millennium B.c., a population of un¬ 
known race living at Susa used copper and 
made pottery decorated with realistic and 
conventionalized animals. The mountain¬ 
eers of the Zagros range (Gutium, Lullubu) 
and the Elamites predominated in the 3d 
millennium. The Kassiles, who ruled Baby¬ 
lonia from 1550 to 1180, were quite distinct 
from the Elamites. The Aryans, the Indo- 
European ancestors of the Indo-Iranians, 
invaded Iran from the northeast (prob¬ 
ably about 1800) and became its basic 
population. 

RELIGION. The religion of the early 
Iranians was similar to that of Vedic Indi¬ 
ans: the worship of Mithra and Varuna, of 
the Asuras (Iranian Ahura), and of the 
Devas (degraded to demons by Zarathus- 
tra), the myths about the first man Yama 
(Iranian Yima) and about the killing of the 
dragon, and the conception of rita (Iranian 
asha or nria) or the inflexible order of the 
world, and the preparation, offering, and 
divinization of the sacred drink soma (Iran¬ 
ian haonia) are common to the Aryans of 
India and Iran and must date back to the 
time preceding their separation. Zoro¬ 
astrianism was a reform of this ancient 
Aryan religion and preserved some of its 
elements even though it took issue with its 
naturalistic polytheism. Zarathustra {Zoro¬ 
aster: “rich in camels”) may have been born 
in Media about 660 b.c., but seems to have 
been active in Bactria, where according to 
tradition he converted King Vishtasp 
{Ilystaspes). His teaching is preserved in 
the GathaSf the oldest hymns in the Avesta. 
The Avesta is divided into five parts: the 
Yasna (liturgical hymns including the 
Gathas), the Vis per ed (another liturgical 
book), the Vendidad (a code of ritual and 


ethical laws), the Yasht (mythological 
hymns in praise of the gods), and the 
Khorda Avesta (a prayer book for private 
devotions). The great doctrines of the 
finished Zoroastrian system, monotheism, 
dualism, individual and universal salvation, 
are present in germ in the Gathas. In the 
cosmic battle between good and evil each 
person should contribute to his own salva¬ 
tion and to that of the world by obeying 
the will of the good god Ahura Mazda 
{Ormuzd: “Lord Wisdom”). In the later 
fiarts of the Avesta the god of evil or su¬ 
preme devil is called Angro-mainyu or 
Ahriman (the evil spirit). After death the 
pious cross the Cinvat bridge to their re¬ 
ward, whereas the wicked fall from it and 
suffer in the House of Lies. 

a. ELAMITES 

c. 2850-2150. Sumerians and Akkadians 
frequently defeated and subjected 
the Elamites, whose civilization 
was fundamentally Sumerian. Dy¬ 
nasty of Awan (c. 2450-2150). 
c. 2150. Kudur-nahunte of Elam plundered 
the temples of Akkad, 
c. 1920-1800. Kudur-mabug of Elam placed 
his son VV’arad-Sin on the throne 
of Larsa. The latter’s brother and 
successor, Rim-Sin, was deposed 
by Hammurabi. 

c. 1176. Shutruk-nahunte raided Babylonia 
taking to Susa the stela of Flam- 
murabi and other monuments, 
c. 1130. Nebuchadrezzar I of Babylon de¬ 
feated the Elamites. 

721-640. Merodach-baladan of Babylon 
and Humbanigash of Elam joined 
forces against Sargon of Assyria, who was 
defeated at Der by the Elamites (721). 
Shutruk-nahunte H allowed Sargon to de¬ 
pose Merodach-baladan (709). Hallushu 
(699-693) carried into captivity Sennache¬ 
rib’s son, who was ruling Babylonia (694). 
Umman-menanu (693-689) (who succeeded 
Kudur-nahunte) fought at Halule against 
Sennacherib (691). Umman-haldash I 
(689-681). Umman-haldash H (681-674) 
raided Sippar during Essarhaddon’s Egyp¬ 
tian campaign. Urtaku (674-664) ruled 
peacefully. Teumman (664-655) was de¬ 
feated by Ashurbanipal and his kingdom was 
occupied by the Assyrians. Ummanigash 
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(655-651) sent his forces to the help of 
Shamash-shumukin, King of Babylon, who 
had rebelled against his brother Ashur- 
banipal. Ummanigash was assassinated by 
his cousin Tammaritu. Tammaritu (651- 
64 q) was deposed by Indabigash and sought 
refuge in Nineveh. Umman-haldash III 
(648-646) was defeated by Ashurbanipal, 
who conquered Susa, and was deposed by 
Tammaritu 11 . Tammaritu II was taken 
prisoner by the Assyrians (646). Umman- 
haldash III (646-640) returned to the 
throne, but was taken prisoner by Ashur¬ 
banipal, who completely devastated the 
land of Elam and destroyed Susa. The 
elimination of the Kingdom of Elam facili¬ 
tated the task of Cyrus, who a century later 
founded the Persian Empire, with Susa as 
one of its capitals. 

b. MEDES 

836 > 705 . Media, divided into small princi¬ 
palities, was attacked successively 
by Assyrian kings, from Shal¬ 
maneser III (in whose inscriptions 
the Medes are mentioned for the 
lirst time) to Sargon 11 . 

705 - 625 . Media under Assyrian rule. The 
two kings Dejoces (708-655) and 
Phraorles (655-633) mentioned by 
Herodotus were probably local 
chieftains. 

625 - 593 . Cyaxares was the founder of the 
Median Empire and of its dy¬ 
nasty. In alliance with Nabopolassar of 
Babylon (a daughter of Cyaxares was given 
in marriage to Nebuchadrezzar), Cyaxares 
destroyed Nineveh (612) and conquered 
the Assyrian territory east of the Tigris, 
as also Urartu (Armenia) and eastern 
Iran. 

593 - 550 . Astyages was deposed by Cyrus 
and Media became part of the 
Persian Empire (550). 

c. PERSIANS 

c. 600 - 550 . Achaemenian kings of Anzan 
(in Elam): Teispes, Cyrus (I), 
Cambyses, Cyrus (II) the Great. 
550 - 530 . Cyrus the Great deposed his 
sovereign Astyages of Media 
(550), conquered Lydia (546) and Baby¬ 
lonia (538), and founded the Persian Em¬ 
pire, which extended from the Indus to the 
Mediterranean, from the Caucasus to the 
Indian Ocean. 


530 - 521 . Cambyses, son of Cyrus, con¬ 
quered Egypt (525). 

521 - 485 . Darius I, son of Hystaspes, after 
pacifying the empire torn by re¬ 
volts, notably that of Gaumata or Smerdis, 
and extending its borders beyond the Indus 
(521-519), divided it into 20 satrapnes. 
His royal residences were Susa, Persepolis, 
Ecbatana (Hamadan), and Babylon. Darius 
was a Zoroastrian. Good roads, with sta¬ 
tions for royal messengers, made possible 
regular communications within the empire. 
A canal was dug from the Nile to the Red 
Sea. A general revolt of the Ionian Greeks 
in Asia ended with the fall of Miletus (500- 
494), but the war against the European 
Greeks was unsuccessful (battle of Mara¬ 
thon, 490). 

485 - 465 . After Xerxes I (Ahasucrus) was 
defeated by the Greeks on the sea 
at Salamis (4^0), and on land at 
Plataca and Mycalc (479), Persia 
abandoned her plans for conquer¬ 
ing Greece. 

465 - 424 . Athens took the offensive against 
Artaxerxes I Longimanus, by 
sending troo[)s to aid a revolt in Egypt 
(456-454) and by attacking Cyprus (450), 
but finally signed a peace treaty (446). The 
Persian Empire began to decline. 
424 - 404 . Xerxes II was assassinated by his 
brother Sogdianus (424), who in 
turn fell at tlie hands of his brother 
Ochus or Darius II Nothus (424- 
404). 

404 - 358 . Artaxerxes II Mnemon defeated 
his rebellious brother Cyrus, the 
satrap of Anatolia, near Babylon at Cunaxa 
(401); Cyrus lost his life in the battle and 
his “ten thousand” Greek mercenaries, 
after great hardships, reached the Black 
Sea (Xenophon’s Ana/fd.y/s) in March of 
the year 400. Another insurrection broke 
out in Asia Minor under the leadership of 
Datames, the governor of Cappadocia, and 
spread to the western satrapies (366-360). 
Jigypt became more or less independent 
after 404. 

358 - 338 . Artaxerxes III Ochus succeeded, 
through energetic measures, in as¬ 
serting the royal authority over 
the satraps. He was followed by 
Arses (338-33^^)- 

336 - 330 . Darius III Codomannus was killed 
after Alexander the Great, through 
the victories at Granicus (334), Issus (333), 
and Gaugamela, near Arbela (331), con¬ 
quered the Persian Empire. 
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10. INDIA 


An early urban civilization in the Indus 
Valley produced the polished stone, metals, 
incised seals, and pictographs excavated 
since 1920 at Harappa and Mohenjo Daro. 
Not yet known is its relationship to Meso¬ 
potamian culture of c. 3000 b.c., and to the 
much later historic civilization of India. 
Indian history begins with invasion from 
the Iranian plateau by Aryans of uncertain 
antecedents, who gradually conquered or 
pushed back from the rich plains of north¬ 
ern India the earlier black Dravidian and 
Austro-Asiatic Munda populations. The 
conquest is variously placed at 2000-1200 
. B.c. 

c. 1200 -c. 800 B.C. The Indian Aryans wor¬ 
shiped nature-gods similar to those 
of Greece and Rome but less personified. 
The chief were Indra, god of the air and of 
the storm, with Agni, the sacrificial fire, and 
Soma, the intoxicant used for libations. 
Interesting, among many others, was Varu- 
na, guardian of cosmic regularity, including 
individual human acts. The oldest sacri¬ 
ficial hymns, comj)()sed in northern India 
west of the Ganges (perhaps c. 1200-1000), 
are contained in the Rigvcda, which dates 
from c. 1000 B.C., ix)ssibly two centuries 
prior to the related Gathas in the Avcsta 
of Iran; and, like the later Samavcda, an- 
tiphonal .selections from the Rig; the Yajur- 
veda, hymns and sacrificial prose; and the 
Athamivfda, a repertory of relatively late 
magical formulae. The Rigveda reveals an 
Indo-European hieratic literary language 
remarkable for clarity of structure and 
wealth of inflection which was, however, 
f)robably not written until the 5th century. 
It depicts a wholesome patriarchal society, 
engaged in cattle-raising and agriculture, 
characterized by usual monogamy, adult 
marriage, and normal widowhood. The 
Aryan tribes were frequently at war among 
themselves and with surrounding indige¬ 
nous tribes. The attitude toward life was 
vigorous and objective, with none of the 
pessimism and subjective traits character¬ 
istic of later India. 

c. 800 -c. 660 B.C. A transition period dur¬ 
ing which the Aryans expanded 
eastward through Magadha (modern Bihar) 
is known chiefly from the Brahmanas, com¬ 
mentaries upon the Vedas (c. 800-600), and 
the earlier Upanishads or confidential 
teachings (c. 600-300). The Vedic division 
of Aryan society into three honorable 
classes: priests {brahman), noble warriors 
(kshalriya), and commonalty (vaisya), in¬ 
cluding both farmers and artisans, began 


gradually to crystallize into a caste system, 
augmented by a fourth group, the slaves 
{stidra), who were the first to be segregated 
because of their black color. Progressive 
evolution of caste may be traced to desire of 
priest and noble to perpetuate supremacy, 
to diversification of specialized occupation, 
and to indigenous rules of endogamy ab¬ 
sorbed through the sudras, many of whom 
improved their servile status. Continual 
elaboration by the priesthood c^f an already 
exaggerated ritual had become devoid of 
religious significance. The doctrine of con¬ 
tinuous rebirth {santsara), conditioned by 
the inescapable results of former acts 
{karma), which may be derived from indige¬ 
nous animism, was first expressed in the 
early Upanishads {c.6oo-S5^)- Pbe Upani¬ 
shads, too, teach that the soul may escape 
from the suffering inherent in individual 
existence only by the realization of its 
identity with an impersonal cosmic soul. 
Union with the latter is possible through 
knowledge, but not through Brahman 
ritual. 

c. 550-321. The Aryan area was divided 
among many petty states. Sixteen 
are enumerated in an early list. Kosala 
(King Prasenajit, contemporary of the 
Buddha) was the largest, extending from 
Nepal to the Ganges, including modern 
Oudh. Magadha was its small neighbor on 
the east, south of the Ganges. The King of 
Avanti ruled at Ujjain. The capital of the 
Vamsas (King Udena) was at Kosambi (on 
the Jumna below Agra). Ten tribal re¬ 
publics are named in the oldest Pali records. 

Dissent from Brahmanism, to abolish 
authority of its scriptures and rites, was 
undertaken by many schools, among them 
the Jains, followers of the Jina (“Victori¬ 
ous”), Vardhamana Mahavira (?54o-468?), 
who elaborated the doctrines of an earlier 
prophet Parsya, and in Magadha under 
Kings Bimbisara (?543-49i?) and his parri¬ 
cide son Ajatasatru (?49i-459?). Parsya 
had enjoined four vows: to injure no life, to 
be truthful, not to steal, to possess no prop¬ 
erty. Mahavira added chastity and rigid 
asceticism as means to free man’s immortal 
soul from bondage to the material world. 
He set the example by personal attainment 
of omniscience and freedom through twelve 
years of austerities. 

BUDDHISM was founded in the same 
period and region by Siddhartha (?563- 
483?) of the clan of Gautama and the hill 
tribe of Sakya, who attained “illumination” 
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(bodhi) at Bodh-Gaya after he had con¬ 
vinced himself that Brahman doctrine and 
asceticism were alike ineffective. He ac¬ 
cepted rebirth to the recurrent suffering of 
life in accordance with fate {karma), which 
depends on individual effort, and extended 
reward and punishment to heavens and 
hells. He taught the means of escape to 
Nirvana, a state of peaceful release from 
rebirth, through a twofold way of life, with¬ 
drawal for meditation and personal religious 
experience, combined with strict morality 
and self-sacrilicial altruism. Shortly after 
the Buddha’s death 500 disciples met at 
Rajagriha to rehearse together his doctrine 
(dharma) and his code of discipline (vinaya) 
for the monastic community (sangha) which 
he founded. That community served as 
the instrument for propagation of his re¬ 
ligion, which, like Christianity, offers sal¬ 
vation to all who acc:cpt simple doctrine 
and ethics and seek for personal religious 
experience. A second council at Vaisali a 
century after the Buddha’s death was con¬ 
cerned with the vinaya, but may have begun 
the schism between conservative Sthavira- 
vadins (Pali Theravadins) and liberal 
Mahasanghikas. About this time were 
formed the four Nikayas, earliest extant 
anthologies from more primitive collections 
{Fralimoksa, etc.). 

617-509 B.C. Darius I of Achaemenid 
Persia seized Gandhara from the 
disunited Aryans and sent his Greek admi¬ 
ral Skylax to explore the Indus. Kharoshllii 
script used in northwestern India (5th cent.) 
is based on Aramaic of the Persian scribes. 
It was confined to the northwest, doubtless 
because Bralmti, a scrijit which was prob¬ 
ably derived from some Semitic alphabet of 
c. Soo B.C., and ancestor of later Indian 
writing, was already current in the Jumna 
basin. The Sulras (c. 6th-2d cent, b.c.), 
“Threads” through the Brahmanas, pre¬ 
scribe rules of conduct of various Vedic 
schools, regions, and periods, for sacriJicc 
and, incidentally, for life. They describe a 
society in which plural marriage is per¬ 
mitted, child marriage recommended, while 
numerous taboos mark the beginning of an 
elaborate theory of caste defilement. Panini 
(? c. 350-300) gives in his Sidra the earliest 
extant Sanskrit grammar, with a wealth of 
illustration which is augmented by the 
VarUikas or supplementary rules of Katya- 
yana (c. 180) and the rich Mahabhashya 
(Great Commentary) of Patanjali (c. 150 
B.c. or later). 

327 - 325 . Alexander the Great invaded the 
Punjab, crossed the Indus (Feb. 
326), was welcomed to the rich and cultured 
city of Takshasila (Taxila), won a battle on 
the banks of the Jhelum, and withdrew on 


demand of his troops, sending Nearchus 
with a fleet by sea. 

c. 321 -c. 184 . THE MAURYA DYNASTY 

was founded by Chandragupta (c. 
321-c. 297), who first united northern India 
from Herat^to the Ganges delta, with his 
capital at Pataliputra (Patna), and who 
defended it against Seleucus Nicator (c. 
305). Megasthenes, a Seleucid envoy, wrote 
a detailed account of India, now lost. The 
emperor ruled with aid of a privy council 
and an elaborate official hierarchy, paid 
army, and secret service. Administration 
of public works embraced highways and 
irrigation. 

A Jain high-priest Bhadrabahu led a 
portion of liis community south into the 
C'arnatic to escape a 12-year famine in 
Bengal. On their return (c. 300) tlie still 
resident monks in church council at Patali¬ 
putra undertook to collect the Jain scrip¬ 
tures, but were unable to record some of the 
older purvas. The canon of the Svetambara 
sect, the Siddhanta, written in its present 
form at the council of Valabhi (5th or early 
()th cent. A.D.), is consequently incomplete. 
The returning monks maintained a stricter 
rule, avoided the council, and, as the Di- 
gambara sect, have steadily maintained that 
the true canon is lost. The Jain community 
had then already begun a westward migra¬ 
tion to Ujjain and Mathura, 
c. 274 -c. 236 . ASOKA’S EMPIRE, ex¬ 
tended by conquest of Kalinga 
(Orissa with tlie Circars, c. 262), embraced 
two-thirds of the peninsula. As a de\'out 
convert he ruled at home and abroad in 
accordance with Buddhist law. Besides 
many pious foundations, he engraved on 
rocks and pillars throughout his empire in 
true Achaemenid style edicts in vernacular 
ITakrit exhorting resj^ect for animal life, 
reverence, and truth, and appointed censors 
to enforce these injunctions. He sent Bud¬ 
dhist missions to Syria, Egypt, Gyrene, 
Macedonia, and ICpirus, and with much 
greater success to Burma and Ceylon (c. 
251-246; Aryan conquest of Ceylon, tradi¬ 
tional date 483 B.C.). The Punjab and 
Gandhara became a stronghold of the 
liberal Mahasanghikas, who developed a 
canonical tradition enriched by legends to 
bring the life of the Buddha into that 
region. The canon was then or in the 2d 
century in Kausambhi, Sanchi, and Malwa 
expanded and fixed in Pali to form the 
Tripitaka (“Three Baskets”): sidra (doc¬ 
trine), vinaya (monastic code), and ahhi- 
dliarnia (philosophical discussion). The Pali 
tradition, which was carried to Ceylon and 
there preserved intact, says a third church 
council was held at Pataliputra under 
Asoka, but since his inscriptions ignore it, 
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it probably was restricted to the conserva¬ 
tive Theravadin of Magadha and vicinity. 

Asoka’s pillar at Sarnath near Benares is 
in form and finish Persian. It is surmounted 
by four lions facing outward which, with a 
frieze of animals in low relief, may well have 
been executed by a Hellenistic sculptor, 
perhaps from Bactria. 

The west remained the chief stronghold 
of Brahman doctrine which now underwent 
a counter-reformation. Efforts by the 
priesthood to syncretize popular native gods 
with the Vedic pantheon, and so retain for 
themselves religious leadership, led to emer¬ 
gence of cults which constitute a new re¬ 
ligion. Rudra, a minor Vedic divinity, was 
exalted as Siva, personification of cosmic 
forces of destruction and reproduction im¬ 
plicit in all change. Vishnu, god of the 
sacrifice, was recognized as incarnate in 
Krishna, a hero presented by popular 
legend at Mathura as romantic lover of 
looo herd-girls, and on the west coast as a 
somber warrior. A second avatar of Vishnu 
was Rama, symbol of conjugal devotion. 
Siva and Vishnu were linked as one Hari- 
liara and were equated with a newly per¬ 
sonified god Brahma as elements of a 
Trimurti or trinity. 

The Mahahharaia, an epic poem com¬ 
posed by several generations of bards, seems 
to have taken form about the 2d century 
B.C., although probably revised early in 
our era. The original 9000 verses were 
swelled to 100,000 by later accretions, 
largely from the Piiranas (disordered gene¬ 
alogies of kings compounded with legends, 
put in present form 4th cent. a.d. and 
later). It recounts a feud between the wily 
and aristocratic Kurus and the fierce I*an- 
dus, a family who are unknown in early 
literature. Krishna takes prominent part 
in the struggle in unscrupulous aid of 
Arjuna, the Pandu chief. Noteworthy 
within the epic is the Bhagavadgita (“Song 
of the Lord”), which first urges personal 
love and devotion (bhakti) to Krishna. 
The Ramayana, although traditionally as¬ 
cribed to Valmiki (?6th cent. B.C.), is in 
its present form later than the Mahahharata. 
It recounts the trials of Rama in rescuing 
with an army of apes his wife Sita from a 
fiend. Both epics are composed in a popular 
form of Sanskrit. 

206. Antiochus III of Syria occupied 
Gandhara, but shortly lost it to 
the Greek (Yavana) King Demetrius of 
Bactria, who (c. 185) seized the Punjab 
also. Eastward expansion of the Yavanas 
was halted (after c. 162) by civil war be¬ 
tween the houses of Euthydemus, repre¬ 
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sented especially by the warrior-philosopher 
Menander, and Eucratides. 
c. 184-c. 72. THE SUNGA DYNASTY 
was founded in the Ganges Valley 
and in Malwa by Pushyamitra, who over¬ 
threw the Maurya, repulsed the Yavanas 
under Menander, and by a Brahman re¬ 
action may have stimulated Buddhist emi¬ 
gration to Bharhut, Sanchi, and Mathura. 
The dynasty in its later years was over¬ 
shadowed if not actually displaced by its 
line of Brahman advisers, the Kanvas. 

A brilliant flowering of Buddhist sculp¬ 
ture is chiefly represented by railings and 
gates about stupas at Bharhut, Bodh-gaya, 
and Sanchi. The railing at Bharhut (c. 150 
B.c.) is almost purely Indian in design and 
relatively primitive in execution. A Garuda 
pillar at Besnagar proves by inscription of 
a Greek envoy from Taxila contact of 
central India with the northwest, which is 
evidenced also by technical progress and l)y 
the west Asiatic motifs of the rails at Bodh- 
gaya and the opulent gates at Sanchi (ist 
cent. B.C.). Narrative is surrounded with a 
festive naturalism wliich is wholly Indian. 
Presence of the Buddha in these sculptures 
is suggested solely by symbols (the elephant 
of his conception, the lotus of birth, the 
stupa of consecration, the tree of deliver¬ 
ance, or the wheel of the law). At the same 
time (c. 100 B.C.-50 A.D.) flourished in 
Gandhara a school of sculpture which 
created a Buddha image by adding to the 
Greek Apollo some of the 32 marks of a 
Buddha specified in Indian texts. Only a 
few decadent monuments (mostly 1st cent. 
A.D.) bear dates (318, 356, 384 with coin of 
Kadpliises, 399) by reference to a Maury an 
era (? of 322 B.c.) or more probably the 
Seleucid era of 312 b.c. Stylistic influence 
of the art of Gandhara was exerted chiefly 
in Afghanistan (frescoes of Bamiyan and 
Dukhtar-i-Nushirwan), where it was fused 
with Sassanian influences; eastern Turke¬ 
stan; China of the North Wei dynasty; and 
Japan. But its iconographic formulae were 
accepted by the entire Buddhist world. 
Meanwhile, in western India (near Bombay) 
were cut in rocky cliffs Buddhist chaityas or 
temple halls, of which the earliest (c. 125- 
100 B.c.) are at Bhaja, Kondane, Pital- 
khora, and Ajanta (cave 10); the largest, 
finest, and latest (ist cent, a.d.) at Karli. 
Jain caves in the Udayagiri hills of Orissa 
are of similar date. 

Scythian Sakas who, dislodged by the 
Yiiechi from the Jaxartes, had overwhelmed 
the Greeks in Bactria (c. 135 b.c.), only to 
be expelled thence also by the Yueh-chih 
(shortly after 128), invaded the Punjab 
from Baluchistan and Sind (Greek Indo- 
Scythia). {Coni. p. 128.) 
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11 . CHINA 


Present information indicates that the 
Chinese parent people, their language, and 
their civilization are alike native to North 
China. It seems probable that, at a primi¬ 
tive stage, they diverged from the Miao-tzu, 
who now find refuge in the southern moun¬ 
tains, the various T’ai {leoples (Dioi, Lao¬ 
tians, Siamese) of Kwangsi and Indo- 
Cliina, and the Tibeto-Burrnan peoples 
(Lolo, Mosso, Shan, and Tibetans) of south¬ 
western (^hina. Peking Man, who had some 
Chinese characteristics, liv^ed in the d'erti- 
ary Pleistocene epoch. Palaeolithic cultun* 
deposits (without skeletal material as yet) 
are known, d'hree independent Neolithic 
cultures are found, tliaracterized by; (i) 
crude gray pottery with pointed foot; (2) 
red and blac:k pidnted pottery similar to 
that found near Odessa and at Susa; (3) thin 
black pottery tentatively attributed to a 
Pacific civilization. Tlie latter is linked with 
historic China through use of tripod ves.sels 
with hollow legs, and bone divination. 

Two literary sources contain genealogies 
of the early dynasties, with chronologies 
which diverge prior to 841 b.c. Neither 
earlier chronology has any authority what¬ 
ever. Nor can historical value be attached 
to legends which describe a pre-dynastic 
golden age of faJiulous culture-heroes and 
model rulers. Of the Hsia Dynasty we have 
only the calendar, honorific use of the name, 
and the putative genealogy of seventeen 
kings. It was followed by the Shang or Yin 
Dynasty of thirty kings, who |)racticcd 
fraternal siu'cession and who were masters 
of the Yellow River plain from the moun¬ 
tains of Shansi and the Mongolian jilateau 
to the Shantung massif. Probably the last 
twelve ruled at An-yang from about the 
12th century. The names of twenty-eight 
kings are found in oracular inscri})tions 
fnim this site. Advaim ed ))i( tographic and 
ideographic script; conventional decoration 
and perfect casting of bronze vessels; 
reliance upon ancestral guidance through 
divination. 

c. 1000-960 B.C. THE WESTERN CHOU 
DYNASTY established its capital 
at Hao in the Wei Valley. It exercised 
actual control over its feudatories only until 
the murder of King Yu in 771. The king 
was responsible for sacrifices to his ances¬ 
tors and to gods of the soil, and for the 
agricultural calendar, as well as for admin¬ 
istration. Tenure of land and office was re¬ 
stricted to a pedigreed aristocracy, whose 
clan names suggest a possible early matri- 
archate. The peasantry lived a communal 


life in the summer fields and winter villages, 
tilled common land for their prince, and 
practiced exogarnic group betrothals and 
marriages. T'hc Chinese communities were 
still surrounded and interspersed with ‘‘bar¬ 
barian,” i.e. less cultured, tribes. 
770 - 266 . THE EASTERN CHOU DYNAS¬ 
TY reigned p)owerless at Loyang 
with dirninisiiing moral authority 
over the frequently warring jirinces 
of surrounding (nominally) feudal 
states. 

722 - 481 . “Annals” period of loose confedcr 
ation. The chief states were Ch’i 
and Lu, which divided modern Shantung; 
Sung, west of Lu; Yen, on the northeast; 
C'hin, in modern Shansi; Ch’in, in the former 
C.'hoLi lands to the west; and (dPu, in the 
middle Long Riv^r Valley. 
458 - 424 . Partition of Chin among three 
vassal houses: Plan, Chao, and 
Wei. 

412 . Institution of ever-normal granary by 
Marquis Wen of Wei. 

403 - 221 . Epoch of the Warring States, 

opened by royal recognition of the 
partition of Chin. 

391 . Change of dynasty in Ch’i, which, 
v/ith Chin, had been a chief bul¬ 
wark of the “middle kingdoms” 
against the largely non-Chinese 
states of Ch’u and Ch’in. 

334 . Ch’u cxj)anded eastward, annexing 
the coastal state of Yueh. 

333 . “Vertical” (i.e. north and south) alli¬ 
ance of six states, arranged by 
Su Ch’in, failed to restrain Ch’in, 
which conquered Shu (in modern 
Szechuan) in 316. 

307 . Prince Wu-ling of Chao gained mili¬ 
tary advantage for his state by 
adoption of Tatar dress (Iranian trousers, 
belt, and boots, which now gradually dis- 
})laccd the loose Chinese costume) and en¬ 
listment of cavalry archers, but the con¬ 
tinual wars of the eastern states weakened 
them all, paving the way for 
230 - 221 . CONQUEST BY CH’IN OF ALL 
ITS RIVALS. Golden age of phi¬ 
losophy in China, as in Greece. Lour major 
schools of ethics, which absorbed the prac¬ 
tical Chinese to the exclusion of abstract 
speculation: (i) Coherent teaching em¬ 
bodied in The Canon of the Way and of 
Virtue (5th cent, or later?), attributed to 
Lao-tzu, of whom nothing is known; Man 
is part of an harmonious universe governed 
by transcendent law, and finds his best 
ethical guide in his own nature. Yang Chu, 
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an individualist, sought self-expression in 
harmless hedonism. Chuang Chou (fl. 339- 
329), the most brilliantly imaginative and 
subtle of all literary stylists, through para¬ 
bles taught laissez fa ire, mysticism, and 
relativity of truth. (2) Mo Ti (5th-4th 
cent.?) taught universal love, pacifism, 
economy, and the duty of the wise to set 
up standards. New dialectic method bor¬ 
rowed by all later writers. From him stem 
the schools of pacifists and sojihists. (3) 
K’ung Ch’iu or Confucius (551-479 or 
later?) taught that clear thinking and self- 
discipline lead the superior man to correct 
action in all his relationships. Through 
moral influence and education he should 
lead the common herd with kindliness and 
justice; paternalism; golden rule. Having 
failed as minister of justice in Lu (500-496) 
to secure co-operation of his prince, he 
edited the Annals of that state (722-481) to 
illustrate his monarchical doctrine of politi¬ 
cal morality. (A much richer chronicle of 
the feudal states, composed c. 300, is now 
appended to these Annals as part of the 
Tso Commentary,) Ilis precepts were 
gathered a century later. Meng K’o or 
Mencius (fl. 324-314) urged the now inde¬ 
pendent princes to win the world, i.e. North 
China, by exemplary conduct, declaring 
popular welfare to be the objective and 1 


condition of royal authority. A humani¬ 
tarian, he elaborated the moral code to 
assure proper development of man’s benefi¬ 
cent nature. Hsiin K’uang or Hslln-tzu (c. 
300-235) taught that man requires educa¬ 
tion and formation of correct habit to 
realize his capacity to order nature. He 
suggested forced conformity to standards. 
He synthesized earlier doctrines, and, al¬ 
though a muddy writer, so impressed his 
students that even mutually opposed 
thinkers for a century claimed succession 
from him. (4) Shang Yang, minister of 
Ch’in, 359-338, organized strong central¬ 
ized government, created an official hier¬ 
archy, and encouraged agriculture in that 
state under a severe legal code. His reforms 
paved the way for the triumph of Ch’in. 
Han-Fei-tzu (d. 233) and Li Ssu (d. 208), 
disciples of Hsiin-tzu, developed further 
the legalist doctrine of compulsion to justify 
Ch’in’s use of military force to unify the 
warring states. 

Greek influence, probably traceable to 
Alexander’s invasion of Sogdiana (c. 327), 
is seen in correct statement of the intervals 
of the Pythagorean musical scale by Lii 
Pu-wei, prime minister of Ch’in (c. 250), 
imd in diagrammatic illustration of the 
Pythagorean theorem. {Cont. p. 132.) 
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B. GREECE 

1. THE EARLY PERIOD, TOJC. 500 B.C 


a. GEOGRAPHICAL FACTORS 

Greece proper forms a southward exten¬ 
sion of the Balkan Mountains. It lies be¬ 
tween two seas, the Aegean, which separates 
it on the east from Asia Minor, and the 
Adriatic and Ionian Seas, which separate 
it on the west from Italy and Sicily. Greece 
itself is almost split in two by the Gulf of 
Corinth, which runs in from the west, and 
the Saronic Gulf on the east. These are 
separated by the narrow Isthmus of 
Corinth, which connects the southern part, 
the Peloponnese, with the northern. Thus 
Corinth, which portaged the sea-trade from 
gulf to gulf and which controlled land 
communications between south and north, 
played an imj.)ortant rdle in Greek history 
from an early date. 

The Greeks were forced to become sailors 
by the mountainous character of their 
country, a factor which also conditioned 
the eventual rise of hundreds of small, 
autonomous, self-centered states, scattered 
throughout most Greek lands. The Greek 
name for such a state was ttoXls (polis)^ 
usually translated cily-statc, but including 
an area of countryside in addition to the 
city proper. This area was usually small; 
Sparta (c. 3000 square miles) and Athens 
(c. 1000 square miles) wore exceptionally 
large polcis. Since the best harbors lie on 
the east coast of Greece and since the 
Aegean is full of islands, which made primi¬ 
tive navigation easy, the earliest expansion 
of the Greeks was to the Asia Minor coast, 
similar in aspect but more fertile than 
Greece proper. Later they penetrated into 
the Euxine {hospiLable) Sea, so-called by an 
apotropaic euphemism because of its in¬ 
hospitable character. The closeness of 
southern Italy to the island of Corcyra also 
drew them west to the Gulf of Tarentum 
and Sicily, where again they found a familiar 
but more smiling landscape. 

Some parts of Greece, like Attica and 
Corinth, were early in the historical period 
deforested. The resultant soil erosion and 
rapid off-flow of water made agriculture 
difl&cult and unremunerative. The inhabi¬ 
tants, therefore, unable themselves to grow 
enough grain, imported it from Euboea, 
Thessaly, the Euxine, or Sicily. They in 


turn cultivated the olive and vine, to export 
oil and wine, or developed manufactures, 
particularly that of pottery. Thus not only 
geography but economic need encouraged 
them to become seafarers and individualists. 

b. THE AEGEAN CIVILIZATION 

The pre-Hellenic inhabitants of Crete 
early developed an elaborate Bronze Age 
civilization which spread gradually to the 
Aegean islands and the surrounding coasts. 
Its effects were felt throughout the eastern 
Mediterranean Basin, and it, in turn, w'as 
considerably influenced from Egypt. But 
it made little direct contribution to later 
Greek civilization, save perhaps in religion 
and myth (Hera, Athena, Minos, the Idaean 
Zeus). 

c. 4000 B.C. The Bronze Age began in 

Crete with an increased skill in 
crafts, especially pottery, 
c. 2300 . A hieroglyphic writing came into 
use. 

c. 2000. The island was unified under one 
or two dynasties, notably those at 
Cnossus and Phaestus. Tliere was at Cnos- 
sus an elaborate palace, with storehouses 
for taxes in kind and room for a large ad¬ 
ministrative staff. 'Phe palace seems also 
to have been the religious center, with a 
priest-king. The inhaliilants lived in cities 
built closely round the palaces. While the 
basis of economy was agriculture (cereals, 
olive, vine), handicrafts arid trade (espe¬ 
cially with Egypt) flourished, 
c. 1600 . The palaces at Cnossus and Phaes- 
tus were destroyed and rebuilt, 
perhaps in consequence of a revolution. 
There followed the height of Cretan pros¬ 
perity. A linear script replaced the hiero¬ 
glyphic. The Cretan civilization spread to 
Greece proper, notably to Mycenae, Tiryns, 
Argos, Sj)arta, Orchomenus, and, in a 
lesser degree, to Athens. The princes of 
this Mycenaean civilization were native 
Greek tribal chiefs who adopted the higher 
Cretan culture. They built strongly forti¬ 
fied cities as places of refuge for their sub¬ 
jects. Their supreme power was limited by 
the traditional custom of consulting their 
nobles and of obtaining the approval of a 
popular assembly in important matters. 
This civilization is portrayed in the Iliad 
and the Odyssey. 
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c. 1400 . The palaces of Cnossus and Phaes- 
tus were destroyed a second time, 
by sea-raiders who were either the revolting 
lords of Mycenae or the Achaeans, who had 
occupied the mainland cities. Cretan civili¬ 
zation rapidly declined and during the 
succeeding two centuries its Mycenaean 
derivative, deprived of its source and sub¬ 
ject to increasing pressure from northern 
barbarians, followed suit. By 1250, if not 
before, the Achaeans occupied Crete, and 
by 1100 the Dorians overran it and intro¬ 
duced the Iron Age. 

c. THE INVASIONS 

Greece was apparently uninhabited in 
Palaeolithic times, but the remains of Neo¬ 
lithic peoples occur throughout the Aegean 
area. Their ethnic character remains un¬ 
known, though they presumably did not 
speak an Indo-European tongue and were 
related among themselves. In later times 
such isolated tribes as the Leleges in Greece, 
the Carians in Asia Minor, or the Eteo- 
Cretans in Crete probably represented their 
survivors. 

c. 3000 - 2000 . THE GREEKS, speaking a 
language belonging to the western 
{centum) division of the Indo- 
European family, began to spread 
southward from the northwestern 
corner of the Balkans, 
c. 1300 . The Arcadians had already settled 
in the central Peloponnese and the 
Achaeans, who had migrated from Thessaly 
to occupy Mycenae, raided throughout the 
eastern Mediterranean. With the aid of 
their Thessalian kin (Achilles) they sacked 
Ilium (Troy), traditionally after a ten years’ 
war (c. II184). Their migration may have 
been due to pressure from new invaders, 
since the lonians appear to have occupied 
Attica and the Boeotians central Greece, 
while a backward group in Epirus were 
the original Dorians. Farther north, two 
peoples of the eastern {satem) division 
of the Indo-European family had settled, 
the Illyrians along the east coast of the 
Adriatic and the Thracians north of the 
Aegean. 

c. 1100 . The Dorian invasion began. One 
branch, the Phocians, thrust east 
to the Euripus; another south to the Gulf 
of Corinth, whence they crossed into the 
Peloponnese and drove out or subdued and 
enserfed the previous inhabitants (later 
known in Lacedaemon as helots, in Thessaly 
as penestae). The Dorians finally mastered 
Mcgara, the Argolid, and Laconia, 
c. 1000. The Greeks, who had learned sea¬ 
manship from the Cretans, had 
long been migrating to Asia Minor for a 
number of reasons; the adventurous spirit, 


increase of population, and the Dorian 
pressure. Some reached Cyprus, though 
they never fully displaced the Phoenicians. 
The Dorians occupied Crete. On the Asia 
Minor coast three distinct groups emerged: 
Aeolians from Thessaly in the north, with 
a religious center at Gryneium and the 
cities of Mytilene on Lesbos, Cyme, Mag¬ 
nesia on the Hermus, and Smyrna (which 
later became Ionian); lonians from Attica 
and Euboea in the middle, with a religious 
center at Mycale and the cities of Phocaea, 
Colophon, Ephesus, and Miletus and the 
islands Chios and Samos; and Dorians from 
the Peloponnese in the south, with a re¬ 
ligious center at Cnidus and the cities of 
Halicarnassus and the islands Cos, Rhodes, 
and Crete. 

d. ARISTOCRACY AND 
TYRANNY; COLONIZATION 
AND TRADE 

c. 900 - 600 . Monarchies were replaced 
throughout Greece by aristocra¬ 
cies, and the kings vanished or were reduced 
to a titular office (the archon hasileus at 
Athens) save in Sparta, where they retained 
considerable power, especially in warfare. 
The nobles became the dominant power in 
the state through the possession of good 
Ton arms and tlie acquisition of property 
at the expense of poorer farmers. It was 
;or such nobles that the Iliad, on the Trojan 
Var, and the Odyssey, on the wanderings 
>f Odysseus (Ulysses), were composed, 
)robably gradually and orally out of tradi- 
ional ma terial by a series of bards in Asia 
dinor, though the final form is possibly 
due to a single Homer (c. 800?). Slightly 
later came the Homeric Hymns, really 
mtroductions to epic recitations, and 
Hesiod (c. 700?) of Boeotia, whose Works 
and Days, a farmer’s almanac, voiced the 
distress of the poor and whose Theogony 
canonized Greek mythology. This was 
he period of the geometric style in vase- 
painting. 

c. 800 - 600 . Distress and food shortage, due 
to monopolization of the land by 
the nobles, led to colonization, encouraged 
first by the aristocrats to get rid of dis¬ 
content and then by the tyrants for political 
ind commercial advantages. The tradi- 
nal dates of the more important colonies 
In cast and west, which were entered almost 
simultaneously, follow: Miletus colonized 
Cyzicus (757), and Abydus (756) on the 
Euxine. But through friendship with 
Psammetichus I of Egypt, Miletus also 
iounded the important trading post of 
Naucratis on the Nile (640). Phocaea 
settled Massalia (Marseilles) in Gaul (600). 
Rhodes settled Gela (688) and Gela founded 
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Acragas (580), both in Sicily. Thera colo¬ 
nized Cyrene in North Africa (630). Chalcis 
and Eretria in Euboea sent colonies to 
the Chalcidire (northern Aegean) and to 
Sicily, notably Catana and Leontini (728), 
Rhegium (730); also Cumae (Hay of Naples, 
760b Megara controlled the Hellespont 
with Chalcedon (660) and Hyzantium, as 
well as settling the Sicilian Megara llyblaea 
(728). Corinth occupied the strategic 
Potidaea (northern Aegean, 609), Corcyra 
(735), and Syracuse in Sicily (735). In 
southern Italy (Magna Graecia) Achaea 
settled Sybaris (721) and Croton (710); 
while Sparta, occupied with the conquest 
of Messenia, founded only Taras (Taren- 
tum, 705). 

Trade had preceded colonization and in 
turn colonization encouraged trade, since 
not only the settlers but tlic peoples among 
whom they settled desired luxury products 
(oil, wine, and manufac tures) from Greece, 
whi('h they repaid with raw materials. 
Greater skill in technical processes like 
metallurgy and j)ottery allowed the Greeks 
to compete favorably with the Phoenicians 
and encouraged the growth of an industrial 
population, as well as a trading one, in the 
cities. Slavery increased and coined money 
was introduced from Lydia into Ionia and 
thence into Greece, traditionally by King 
Pheidon of Argos (c. 680). 'I'he two promi¬ 
nent standards of currency were the Ku- 
boean and the Aeginetan. 
c. 660-600. Tyrannies arose in Greece, for 
a variety of causes. Phc aristocra¬ 
cies refused political eqiudity to the landless 
traders and manufacturers, the p(;asants 
were oppressed by the rich and encouraged 
to get into debt and then were reduced to 
slavery or exile; slaves began to compete 
wdth free labor. Ambitious individuals ca.f)i- 
talized this discontent to overthrow the 
constituted gt)vernments and establish 
themselves as tyrants in almost all the 
(ircek cities, with the notable exception of 
Si)arta, whose landlocked situation, agri¬ 
cultural character, and entrenched ruling 
class enabled it to preserve its aristocratic 
form. The tyrants were on the whole popu¬ 
lar and successful; they kept the people 
happy with festivals and jaublic works, they 
diminished the power of the nobles, and 
they abolished class or racial distinctions. 
They fostered, especially, the artistic and 
intellectual life. Lyric poetry flourished; 
Archilochus the father of satire (c. 700); 
the individual lyric of the Aeolians, Alcaeus 
and Sappho of i^esbos (c. 600); the choral 
lyric of the Dorians, Stesichorus (c. 650) 
and Arion (c. 600). Contact with Lydia 
led to the replacing of the geometric style 
in art by the oriental (animal) style. Phi¬ 


losophy began with the Milesian School: 
Thales (predicted an eclipse in 585), Anax¬ 
imenes, and Anaximander. Among the 
important tyrants were; Thrasybulus of 
Miletus (c. 620); Polycrates of Samos (c. 
530), noted for his navy, with which he 
almost dominated the Aegean, his building, 
and his alliance with Amasis of Kgypt; 
Cleisthenes of Sicyon (c. 600); Theagenes 
of Megara (c. 640); Periander of Corinth 
(c. 600), patron of poetry, who recovered 
control of Corcyra from the oligarchs; and 
the Peisistratids in Athens. The tyrannies 
generally were overthrown in the second 
generation, since they had served their 
purpose, and the tyrants’ sons, born to 
power, tended to become oj)[)ressive. More¬ 
over, S[)arta consistently (jj)posed them. 

e. FORMATION OF THE 
GREEK STATES 
(1) Asia Minor 

c. 705. The Kingdom of Phrygia (tradi¬ 
tional kings Midas and Gordiusj, 
which had considerably influenced the 
Asiatic Greeks, was destroyed by the Cim¬ 
merians, invaders from southern Russia. 
Its place was taken by the Kingdom of 
Lydia, in which Gyges founded the active 
Mermnad Dynasty (c. 685). He and his 
successors raided the Greek cities, but were 
prevented from conquest by further incur¬ 
sions of the Cimmerians, who sacked Sardis 
and slew Gyges (c. 652). 

585, May 28. Alyattes, third King of Lydia, 
and Cyaxares, King of Media, 
ended their war by a treaty defining their 
boundary at the river Halys. Thales is saifl 
to have predicted the eclipse whit:h induced 
them to treat and which, therefore, deter¬ 
mines the date. Croesus acceded to the 
Lydian throne (c. 560; and began to reduc:e 
tile Ionian cities to a tributary condition, 
save for Miletus. His mild rule, however, 
did not check their political growth (tyran¬ 
nies) but stimulated their economic and 
intellectual life. 

646 (539?). CYRUS, who had united his 
Persian kingdom with the Median 
by his defeat of Astyages (550), now de¬ 
feated Croesus, crossed the Halys, sacked 
Sardis, and ca[)tured Croesus himself. His 
general, Harpagus, subdued the Ionian 
:ities, save Miletus, which retained its 
avoralfle status, and put in pro-Persian 
tyrants. With the loss of freedom intel¬ 
lectual activity diminished. 

(2) The Peloponnese 
c. 800. Sparta had become mistress of 
Laconia and had colonized the 
coast of Messenia. She warred with Tegea, 
chief city of the backward and disunited 
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Arcadians, who maintained a loose religious 
union centering about the primitive worship 
on Mt. Lycaeum. Politically, kingship sur¬ 
vived in Arcadia into the 5th century. 
Corinth, under the close oligarchical rule of 
the Bacchiadae, had become commercially 
important and, until c. 720, dominated its 
smaller neighbor Megara. Argos, though 
claiming the hegemony of Greece as heir of 
Mycenae, remained a weak state, 
c. 736 - 716 . In the FIRST MESSENIAN 
WAR, Sparta, led by King Theo- 
pompus, conquered Messenia and divided 
the rich plain into lots, which the Messen- 
ians, as helots, worked for their Spartiate 
masters. Besides helots and Sparliates, 
there was a third class of Laconians, the 
periocci (dwellers-around), who were free 
but not possessed of citizen rights. Sparta 
still, however, had an artistic and intellec¬ 
tual life equal to any in Greece, especially 
in respect to choral {)oetry. 
c. 680 . King Pheidon made Argos for a 
brief space powerful. He defeated 
Sparta allied with Tegea in the battle of 
Hysiae (669), and, in support of revolting 
Aegina, crushed Epidaurus and her ally 
Atliens. Pheidon is said to have introduced 
coinage into Greece, perhaps with a mint 
on Aegina. After his death, the powers 
of the rulers were curtailed and Argos 
declined. 

c. 660 - 630 . In the Second Messenian War, 

Sparta with difliculty crushed her 
revolting subjects, who were led 
by Aristomenes, master of Ar¬ 
cadia, and who took refuge on 
Mt. Eira. 

c. 610 . By the so-called Eunomia, the 
Spartans, fearing further revolts, 
completely reorganized the state to make it 
more severely military. Youths from the 
age of 7 were taken for continual military 
training. Men of military age lived in 
barracks and ate at common messes (^y^- 
sitia, phiditia). Five local tribes replaced 
the three Dorian hereditary ones and the 
army was correspondingly divided, creating 
the Dorian phalanx. In the tribes were 
enrolled as citizens many non-citizens. The 
gerousia, comprising 28 elders and the two 
kings, had the initiative in legislation, 
though the apdla of all citizens had the 
final decision. The chief magistrates, 
ephorSy were increased to five, with wider 
powers especially after the ephorate of 
Cheilon (556). Later ages attributed the 
reforms to the hero Lycurgus in the gth 
century, perhaps because the new laws were 
put under his protection, 
c. 660 . Sparta finally reduced the Tegeates 
to the status of subject allies, not 
helots. She then (c. 546, battle of the 300 


Champions), took the plain of Thyreatis 
from Argos. The kings Anaxandridas and 
Ariston extended the policy of alliances 
to all the Peloponnesian states save Achaea 
and Argos to form the Peloponnesian 
League, in which the allies had equal votes 
on foreign policies, contributed two-thirds 
of their forces in war, and paid no tax except 
for war. Sparta’s policy was hereafter 
anti-tyrant; she expelled the tyrants of 
Sicyon, Naxos, and, later, Athens (510), 
and sought to do so in Samos (c. 524, Polyc¬ 
rates). 

c. 520 . The young king Cleomenes I tried 
to reassert the royal power against 
the ephors. When the expulsion of the ty¬ 
rants from Athens led not to a pro-S[)artan 
oligarchy but to the democratic reforms of 
Cleisthenes, he led an expedition into 
Attica, which, however, failed because of 
the opposition of the other king, Dama- 
ratus, and the defection of Corinth through 
jealousy of Sparta’s power. Nevertheless, 
l3y his defeat of Argos in the battle of Sepeia 
(494) he so increased the power of Sparta 
and of himself that he was emboldened to 
depose l.)amaratus, despite the opposition 
of the ephors, on a charge of illegitimacy. 
Public opinion then turned against him and 
he lied to Araidia, whence he forced his 
return by arms. Traditionally, he soon 
after (c. 489) went mad, was imprisoned, 
and committed suicide, but tliis tale may 
conceal a real arrest and execution by the 
ephors. He was succeeded by Leonidas. 

(3) Athens 

Attica was gradually unified by the device 
of synoccism, through which the numerous 
small independent cities surrendered their 
local citizenshij) for that of Athens. This 
|)rocess had by 700 taken in all Attica except 
Eleusis, which was soon added. Tradition¬ 
ally the whole process was accomplished by 
King Theseus. 

In the Ancient Constitution of Athens the 
people were divided into four hereditary 
tribes {phylai), each made up of a number 
of brotherhoods {phratriai), which had 
common religious ceremonies and gave as¬ 
sistance to members in legal strife and 
blood feuds. The nobles [cupatridai) formed 
smaller associations of clans {gene); the 
phratriai contained eventually both mem¬ 
bers of these clans {gennetai) and common 
people {orgeoncs)y although at first perhaps 
only the former. Each tribe was divided 
for administrative purposes into 12 naucra- 
riaiy which handled the revenue and cared 
for the navy. The people were grouped, 
chiefly for military purposes, into three 
classes; hippeis (knights), zeugitai (those 
with a yoke of oxen), and thetes (laborers). 
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The nobles gradually restricted the power 
of the king by giving first his military func¬ 
tions to a polemarch and then his civil 
functions to an archon. 

683 . The hereditary kingship was abolislpd 
and made into an annual office 
{archon basilcus) like the archon and pole- 
march. Six thcsmothelai were created to de¬ 
termine the customary law. These, with 
the archon basileus, the polemarch, and the 
archon eponymoUsS (civil archon), were 
known as the nine archons. They were 
ciiosen from the nobles by the areopagus, a 
council of nobles which was the greatest 
power in the state. The ecclesia (assembly 
of all the freemen) had either gone out of use 
or was completely without power. 
632 . Cylon, a noble related to Theagenes, 
tyrant of Megara, attempted to 
eslaldish a tyranny, but was foiled. Many 
of his followers were tricked into sur¬ 
rendering and t hen slaughtered by Megacles 
of the Alcrnaeonid clan (“Curse of the 
Alcmaeonids”). 

621 . Publication of the law by Draco, the 
unfairness of the nobles in admin¬ 
istering the traditional law having 
led to a demand for its publication, 
c. 600 , Athens seized Sigeum from Myti- 
lene; the resulting war was arbi¬ 
trated (c. 590) in favor of Athens 
by Periander of Corinth. 

594 . SOLON was made sole archon to 
remedy the distress caused by 
the introduction of coined money and high 
rates of interest (usually 18 per cent); 
all parties agreed to give this man of the 
middle class complete powers of reform. By 
the Seisachtheia (shaking-otT-of-burdens) 
all debts oai land were cancelled; all debt 
slaves in Attica were freed; those sold 
abroad were redeemed at state expense; 
securing of debts by the person was for¬ 
bidden. By his judicial reforms a new and 
milder code of laws replaced all of Draco’s 
except the laws on homicide; a court of all 
the citizens, the Jlellara, was created and a 
right of appeal to it from decisions of the 
magistrates was granted. By his constitu¬ 
tional reforms election of magistrates was 
given to the ecclesia of all freemen; a coun¬ 
cil (boule) of 400 (100 from each tril>e) was 
created as a deliberative body which had 
the initiative in all legislation; the assembly 
could only accept or reject its propo.sals. 
The areopagus, hereafter composed of ex- 
archons, contmued as guardian of the laws 
to have large supervisory powers over the 
magistrates. Four classes of citizens were 
defined: pentacosiomedimnoi (who had 
revenues of 500 medimni of corn and/or 
metretai of wine or oil); the hip pels (300); 
the zeugitai (200); and the thetes (all the 


rest). Some time later these classes were 
redefined in terms of money, and based on 
property rather than income. Only the 
first two classes were eligible to the archon- 
ship; the first three to the lower offices; the 
fourth could participate only in the heliaea 
and the ecclesia. By liis economic reforms, 
Solon devalued the drachma by about a 
quarter; weights and measures were in¬ 
creased in size; the exportation of all agri¬ 
cultural produce except oil was forbidden; 
and immigration of artisans was encouraged 
by reiidy grants of citizenship. 

Solon’s reforms were inadequate, chiefly 
because no provision was made to supply 
the freed slaves with land or to relieve the 
hcctemoroi (share-croppers), who received 
only one-sixth of the produce of the land for 
themselves. Besides, the rising class of arti¬ 
sans and traders was deprived of political 
power by the assessment of the classes 
on an agricultural basis. Violent party 
strife continued immediately after Solon’s 
archonship. The rich nobles of the plain 
[pc.diakoi) were led by Lycurgus, the 
middle class {paralioi) by Megacles the 
Alcrnaeonid. 

c. 565 . Peisistratus acquired fame as the 
successful general in the conquest 
of Salamis from Megara. He 
organized a new party, the dia- 
krioi, of the small artisans, shep¬ 
herds, and other poor folk. 

561 - 527 . PEISISTRATUS made himself 
tyrant, but was almost immedi¬ 
ately driven out by Megacles and Lycurgus. 
In 5O0-559 he won Megacles over and was 
restored. About 556 he was again expelled 
after a break with Megacles. After he had 
spent some years in gaining wealth from 
his mines in Thrace, he was restored with 
aid from Thessaly and Lygdamis of Naxos, 
whom he had made tyrant (c. 546). Peisis¬ 
tratus’ opponents were now exiled and their 
confiscated lands used to provide for the 
poor, 'riie hectemoroi were made land- 
owners. Peisistratus encouraged industry 
and trade, and introduced the popular cult 
of Dionysius, in order to break down the 
power held by the nobles through their 
hereditary priesthoods. Miltiades and a 
few Athenians, with Peisistratus’ encourage¬ 
ment, set up a tyranny over the Thracians 
of the Chersonese. Delos was purified. 
Abroad, Peisistratus pursued a policy of 
friendship with all near neighbors; at 
home, he ruled without abolishing existing 
forms. 

527 . On the death of Peisistratus his sons 
Hippias and Hipparchus succeeded 
to the tyranny. Athens protected Plataea 
against Thebes (519), which was trying to 
force her into the Boeotian League. 
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614 . An attempt was made by Harmodius 
and Aristogeiton to overthrow the 
tyranny, but only Hipparchus was killed. 
Hippias was finally expelled by the exiled 
Alcmaeonids with Spartan aid (510). Party 
strife followed between the nobles led by 
Isagoras and the commons led by the 
Alcmaeonid Cleisthenes, who was finally 
victorious and inaugurated a 
508 . Democratic reform of the Constitu¬ 
tion. In order to merge the new 
citizens comidetely with the old, dernes 
(townships) were created to a number of 
over 150, and citizenship was made de¬ 
pendent on membership in one of these 
rather than as before in a phratria. To 
break the power of the noble clans, which 
were connected with the old hereditary 
tribes, a new system of 10 local tribes 
{phylai) was created: Attica was divided 
into three sections: Athens and its vicinity, 
the coast, and the interior. The dcmes in 
each section were associated in ten triUyes, 
and each tribe was com[)osed of one trittys 
from each section, not always contiguous. 
A new council {hoide) of 500 rei>laced the 
Solonian 400; its members were chosen by 
lot, 50 from each tribe and from each deme 
in proportion to its po[)ulation. Tlie army 
was reorganized into ten tribal regiments, 
each of wJiich in 501 was put under an elec¬ 
tive general {slratcgos). 

507 . At the appeal of Isagoras, Cleomenes 
of S])arta invaded Attica, expelled 
Cleisthenes, and tried to restore 
the aristocracy. 'J'he Athenians 
rose, ex|)eiled the Spartans, and 
recalled Cleisthenes. 

506 . A second expedition of Cleomenes was 
prevented by King Damaratus 
and by Corinth. The Athenians crushed 
the Boeotians and Euboeans and annexed 
part of Chalcis’ territory. They disregarded 
an ultimatum from Darius of Persia that 
they restore Hijjpias, whom Darius had 
made tyrant of Sigeum. 

498 . The Athenians sent 20 ships to the aid 
of the revolting lonians, but after 
one camj^aign withdrew and tried 
to conciliate Persia by electing 
lli])parchus, a Peisistratid, to the 
archonship (496). 

493 / 2 . Themistocles was elected archon by 
the anti-Persian party and com¬ 
menced the fortification of tlie Piraeus, but 
his naval policy was opposed by Miltiades, 
also anti-Persian, who had fled the Cherson¬ 
ese after the failure of Uie Ionian revolt. 

(4) Central and Northern Greece 

Some time before 700 the cities of Thes¬ 
saly had been grouped in four tetrads, each 
under a tetrarch. Now they were organized 


into a loose Thessalian League, which 
elected, when common action was neces¬ 
sary, a general (tagos). There was a federal 
assembly which levied taxes and troops on 
the members. Until the 6th century this 
league possessed the strongest army in 
Greece; Thessalian cavalry was always un¬ 
surpassed. The looseness of the organiza¬ 
tion, however, prevented 'Thessaly from 
playing a leading role in Greece. Thessaly 
dominated the Amphictyony of Anthela, a 
religious league which by 600 included all 
the states of central Greece, 
c. 690 . In the FIRST SACRED WAR, 
under the leadershif) of Thessaly, 
and with help from Sicyon and Athens, the 
Amphictyony of Anthela defeated and de¬ 
molished Crisa (Cirrha), in whose territory 
the shrine of Delphi lay. The pretext was 
the tolls levied by Crisa on pilgrims lo 
l->elj)hi. Delj)hi was put under the admin¬ 
istration of the Amphictyones and their 
headejuarters were transferred thither; 
Athens and the Dorians of the Pelo})onnese 
were admitted to membership, 
c. 570 . In Euboea the two states of im¬ 
portance, Chalcis and Kretria, had 
been very active in colonization 
and industry (c. 800-050). 'The 
Euboean coinage and weiglits and 
measures spread through the 
Greek world. 

c. 570 . Chalcis, supported by Corinth, 
Samos, and Thessaly, now became 
engaged in the Lelantine War with Eretria, 
aided by Aegina, Miletus, and Megara, over 
the j)ossession of the rich Lelantine plain. 

Chalcis was victorious, 
c. 600 - 560 . Thebes formed a Boeotian 
League by bringing pressure on 
the other states of Boeotia. After 
a long struggle the powerful Or- 
chomenus was reduced. 

519 - 506 . Plataea refused to join the league 
and entered into alliance with 
Athens. In the ensuing conflict, the Boeo¬ 
tians and Euboeans were defeated by the 
Athenians. 

(6) Sicily and Magna Graecia 

The original people of Sicily were Sicans; 
these were disjflaced by the Sicels from 
southern Italy. Before 800 the Elymians 
entered, probably from Spain, and occupied 
the western corner of Sicily. The Phoeni¬ 
cian trading posts in Sicily (p. 32), which 
had covered the coast, were gradually 
driven out after 735 (foundation of Naxis) 
by the Greek colonization, except for 
Motya, Panormus, and Solus, in the west. 
Meanwhile Carthage (p. 34) had grown 
into an imperial power by founding colonies 
of her own and by protecting the older 
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settlements after Tyre and Sidon were 
weakened by foreign domination after 
669. 

c. 580 . An attempt of the Spartan Pen- 
tathlns to colonize western Sicily 
was defeated by the Elymians. 
c. 570 - 654 . Phalaris, tyrant of Acragas, 
pursued a policy of energetic and 
ruthless expansion, with extreme 
cruelty at home. 

c. 660 . The Carthaginian Malchus cam¬ 
paigned successfully in Sicily. 

535 . In the naval battle of Alalia, off 
Corsica, the Carthaginians and 
Etruscans defeated the Phocaean settlers 
and forced the abandonment of their 
colony. Shortly after this Massilia defeated 
Carthage and imposed a treaty limiting 
Carthaginian influence in the north and 
west. 
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610 . Sybaris was destroyed by Croton, 
which was at this time ruled by 
the sect of the Pythagoreans. An attempt 
of the Spartan Dorieus to colonize western 
Sicily was prevented by the Carthaginians. 

The conquest of Ionia by Persia led to a 
shift of intellectual and artistic effort to 
Greece proper and, thanks to their wealth, 
to the western colonies. Tragedy began at 
Athens with Thespis (539^; the poets Pin¬ 
dar, Simonides, and Anacreon flourished 
c. 500. Attic black-figured vases gave way 
to red (c. 525). Sculpture became more 
common, in the archaic style (Athens, 
Delphi). Heraclitus of Ephesus, last of the 
Ionian physicists, advocated “change’- 
against the “one” of Parmenides of Elea 
{Eleatic School) in southern Italy. Pythag¬ 
oras founded his sect of mystic philoso¬ 
phers in Croton. 


2. THE PERSIAN WARS 


499 - 494 . The lonians revolted under the 
leadership of Aristagoras of Mi¬ 
letus, against the Persians and the pro- 
Persian tyrants. Aristagoras made a trip 
to Greece to solicit aid; Sparta refused, but 
Athens responded with 20 ships (498) and 
Eretria with five. The rebels made a dash 
on Sardis, burned it, and retired to Isphesus. 
Greek disunion and the desertion of the 
Samians and Lesbianc led to the defeat of 
the Greek fleet in a battle off the island of 
Lade (494). Darius’ control of the sea now 
enabled him to take and sack Miletus. This 
practically ended the revolt. Darius sub¬ 
dued all the Greek cities, but did not again 
force tyrants upon them. 

490 . BATTLE OF MARATHON. To 
punish Athens and Eretria for 
their aid to the rebels Darius sent an expedi¬ 
tion across the Aegean under the command 
of Datis and Artaphernes. The Athenian 
ex-tyrant, Hippias, accompanied the expe¬ 
dition. Athens called for the aid of Sparta, 
but it came too late because of the festival 
of the Carneia. Artaphernes besieged 
Eretria on Euboea with part of the Persian 
forces, while Datis landed with another part 
at Marathon, the center of Peisistratid 
strength. When Eretria fell through treach¬ 
ery, Miltiades, one of the ten generals, 
persuaded the Athenians to attack, lest 
Artaphernes sail round Sunium to Athens 
while Datis held them at bay. The Athe¬ 
nians won a complete victory and marched 
back to Athens in time to prevent its be¬ 
trayal to Artaphernes by the now pro- 


Peisistratid Alcmaeonids. The Persians 
returned to Asia. 

Miltiades failed to capture Paros and 
was condemned to a heavy fine. He died 
soon. 

489 . Athens w'aged an indecisive war with 
Aegina until c. 483. 

488 - 482 . By a reform of the Athenian con¬ 
stitution (488/7), the nine archons 
were hereafter chosen by lot from 500 candi¬ 
dates elected by the demos; at some later 
time this was changed to 10 preliminary 
candidates elected from each tribe, and still 
later the preliminary candidates also w'ere 
chosen by lot. This change naturally re¬ 
duced the power of the polemarch in favor 
of the 10 elected generals, of whom one 
might be selected by the people at large as 
general-in-chief {strategos autocrator). To 
guard against tyranny, the device of ostra¬ 
cism was devised. In a meeting in which 
not less than 6000 votes were cast {ostraka 
w^erc potsherds used for voting), the man 
with the greatest number was obliged to 
leave Athens for ten years; he remained a 
citizen, however, and his property was not 
confiscated. Hipparchus was ostracized in 
487/6; Megacles the Alcmaeonid in 486/5; 
Xanthippus of the same party in 484/3. 
The anti-Persian party, of which the noble 
faction was led by Aristides and the com¬ 
mons by Themistocles, regained power. 
Themistocles prevailed upon the people to 
use a rich new vein of silver found in the 
state mine at Laurium for the building of 
200 triremes, a newly invented type of war- 
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ship. Aristides was ostracized due to his 
opposition to this measure, and from now 
on ostracism was used as a measure of party 
government. By 4S0 Themistocles headed 
the state as stratcgos autocrator. 

480 . CAMPAIGN OF THERMOPYLAE. 

Xerxes, who had succeeded Darius 
in 486, demanded earth and water (submis¬ 
sion) from all the Greek states, most of 
which refused. Xerxes thereupon led a 
carefully prepared expedition of about 
180,000 men (not the traditional 900,000) 
into Greece through Thrace and Macedonia. 

A Greek force sent to hold the pass of 
Tempe retired when it was found untenable; 
the Greek army then occupied the pass of 
Thermopylae, and the lleet the Gulf of 
Artemisium: the plan was for the army to 
hold the Persians while the fleet won a 
victory and thus compelled retreat. The 
naval fighting, however, was indecisive. 
Under the guidance of the Greek kipliialtes, 
a Persian company traversed a side path, 
routed a small Phocian outpost, and turned 
the Greek position at Thermopylae. Most 
of the Greeks withdrew, but Leonidas, with 
300 Spartans and 700 Thespians, refused 
to retire and they were annihilated. The 
Boeotians, Phocians, and Locrians immedi¬ 
ately “medized”; the Greek army retreated 
behind a wall built across the Isthmus of 
Corinth, and the fleet moved to the Saronic 
Gulf between Athens and Salamis. The 
Persians occupied Attica and destroyed 
.Athens, whence the citizens had fled to 
Salamis and the Peloponnese. 

BATTLE OF SALAMIS. The Greek fleet 
was bottled up in the Saronic Gulf by the 
superior Persian forces. Themistocles craft¬ 
ily warned Xerxes that the Greeks were 
about to escaf>e by night, and the Persians 


thereupon rushed into the narrows, became 
entangled, and were thoroughly defeated. 
Since it was impossible to force the isthmus 
merely by assault, this meant the end of 
the yearns campaign. Xerxes returned 
to Sardis with a third of the army, Arta- 
bazus to Thrace with another third, and 
Mardonius wintered in Bocotia with the 
rest. 

479 . BATTLE OF PLATAEA. After un¬ 
successfully trying to detach the 
Athenians from the Greek cause, Mardonius 
again invaded Attica. The Peloponnesians, 
urged by the Athenians, adv^anced to 
IMataea under the Spartan Pausanias. 
Mardonius attacked them as they were 
confusedly shifting their position, but the 
day was won by the superiority of the 
heavy-armed Greek hoplitcs and the disci- 
)line and bravery of the Sfiartans. Mar- 
Jonius was killed, his camp plundered, and 
:he Persian army routed. The Greeks then 
:<)ok Thebes by siege, and abolished the 
inedizing oligarchy in favor of a democracy. 

In the meantime, the Spartan Leotychidas 
had sailed with a small fleet to guard the 
Cyclades against Persia. The Samians and 
Chians prevailed ui)on him to attack the 
Persians, who were at Samos. The Persians, 
earing to meet him on the o[)en sea, drew 
jp their ships on land at Mycale near 
liamos. Leotychidas stormed their position, 
Hit the Persians suc ceeded in burning their 
,hips before the (ireeks could seize them. 
The lonians and several of the island cities 
(Samos, Lesbos, Chios) now revolted from 
Persia and joined the Greek fleet, which 
laid siege to Sestos in the Thracian Cherson¬ 
ese. The Spartans returned home in the 
", but the Athenians and lonians suc¬ 
ceeded during the winter in reducing Sestos 
478). 


3. THE FIFTH CENTURY 


a. THE PELOPONNESE, 
479-461 

479 . Pausanias, in command of the allied 
fleet, reduced Cyprus an-d By¬ 
zantium. By his domineering he alienated 
the lonians and caused the ephors to fear 
lest his power become excessive; they re¬ 
called him and after a first acquittal he was 
later (c. 471) starved to death in the temple 
of Athena of the Brazen House. The loni¬ 
ans refused to recognize his successor Dorcis 
and went over to Athenian leadership. Thus 
Sparta’s prestige in the Peloponnese fell 
very low. In 471 Elis united herself under 


a democratic gov ernment by synoccism and 
J egea deserted Sparta to form an alliance 
with Argos, probably fostered by The¬ 
mistocles. 

470 . After a drawn battle at Tegea all of 
Arcadia except Mantinea joined 
the ar.ti-Spartan alliance. While Argos was 
occupied in reducing Tiryns and Mycenae 
(c. 469), however, Sparta crushed the 
allies at Dipaea and restored her he¬ 
gemony. 

464 . An earthquake in Sparta gave the 
helots of Messenia a chance to 
revolt (Third Messenian War); after a 
defeat they retired to Mt. Ithome, where 
the Spartans besieged them. Unable to 
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take the place, the Spartans called on the 
aid of their allies, including Athens. Athens 
sent a force under Cimon which was shortly 
dismissed (462), probably because many of 
its members were really hostile to Sparta; 
this marked the end of the Spar tan-Athe¬ 
nian alliance. The fall of Ithome ended 
the revolt (461), and the Messenians were 
given safe-conduct to Naupactus, which 
Athens had just acquired from the Ozolian 
Locrians. 

461 . Megara, involved in a border war 
with Corinth, appealed unsuccess¬ 
fully to Sparta and then made an alliance 
with Athens. 

b. ATHENS AND THE DELIAN 
LEAGUE, 479-461 

479 . Athens and the Piraeus were fortified 
by Themistocles, despite the oppo¬ 
sition of Sparta. 

478 - 477 . The lonians, disgusted with 
Spartan leadership, made an al¬ 
liance with Athens for the expulsion of the 
Persians from all Greek territory. Each 
ally was to contribute either a quota of 
ships, or money in lieu of this: the smaller 
states chose the latter. Aristides (“The 
Just”) assessed the tribute, using the old 
Persian tribute as a guide: the total was 
probably about 200 talents at first. The 
league had a general assembly {synedrion) 
on Delos, which at first controlled league 
policy, although it was soon dominated by 
Athens. 

476 . Cimon made an expedition to Thrace 
and captured the Persian forts 
along the coast except Doriscus; the siege of 
Eion occupied the winter. Some time later 
Carystus in Euboea was compelled to join 
the league. These successes enabled Cimon 
to procure the ostracism of Themistocles 
(471), probably because the latter wished 
to follow an anti-Spartan policy. Themisto¬ 
cles went to Argos, where he conspired 
against Sparta; he was later (467) outlawed 
by Athens and fled to l^ersia, where Arta- 
xerxes gave him a refuge (464). 

467 . When Naxos attempted to withdraw 
from the Delian League, though 
the treaty of alliance made no provision for 
withdrawal, Athens forced the city to raze 
its walls, surrender its fleet, and henceforth 
pay tribute. Athens after this often inter¬ 
fered in the internal affairs of the tributary 
states, which were soon considered subjects 
and not equal allies. Commercial disputes 
between citizens of two subject states or 
between those of a subject state and Athens, 
as well as capital criminal cases, were tried 
in the Athenian courts. Part of the rebels’ 
lands were often taken, especially during 


Pericles’ supremacy, to establish an Athe¬ 
nian cleruchy (colony), serving a military 
purpose as well as relieving unemployment 
in Athens. Garrisons were left under mill' 
tary captains {phrourarchoi) if necessaiy; 
sometimes only civil commissioners (epi- 
skopoi) were sent. Athenian surveyors 
(taktai) reassessed the tribute, and the 
Athenian people controlled its use, as well 
as the use of the contingents of the autono¬ 
mous allies. 

466 . Cimon defeated the Persians in a great 
naval victory at the Eurymedoa 
River on the south coast of Asia Minor. 
He then crushed a revolt of Thasos (465- 
463). Under the leadership of Ephialtes, a 
man of great probity and ability, a popu¬ 
lar party was rising against the domination 
of Cimon. He was charged with having 
accepted a bribe from Alexander of Mace- 
don, but was acquitted and prevailed over 
Ephialtes in having a force sent to Sparta 
against the helots (462). When the Spartans 
dismissed Cimon, the strong anti-Spartan 
■eeling in Athens caused him to be ostra- 
:ized (461). Ephialtes then succeeded in 
depriving the areopagus of all its powers 
ixcept the jurisdiction in homicide cases; 
the other powers were distributed among 
he ecclcsia, the council of 500, and the 
popular courts, which by this time, owing 
o the press of imperial business, had been 
changed from one panel of 6000 to several 
panels of from 201 up. Ephialtes was mur¬ 
dered shortly afterwards, and Pericles, on 
his mother’s side an Alcmaeonid, took his 
place in the leadership of the popular party. 

c. THE FIRST 
PELOPONNESIAN WAR 

460 . Inaros, who had previously raised a 
revolt in Egypt and defeated a 
Persian force, appealed to Athens for aid 
and was sent a fleet (probably not of 200 
sail), w^hich took Memphis. Simultaneously 
w^ar broke out between the Athenians and 
he Peloponnesians, caused in part by the 
Megarian alliance of 462, which the Athe¬ 
nians had followed with alliances with Argos 
and Thessaly. 

459 . The Athenians were defeated at 
Halieis by the Corinthians and 
Epidaurians, but their fleet won a victory 
at Cecryphaleia. The Aeginetans joined 
the Peloponnesians (458), but their com¬ 
bined fleet was defeated by the Athenians 
in a battle off Aegina and the island was 
invested by a force of Athenians under 
Leosthenes. The Corinthians raided the 
Megarid to create a diversion but were de¬ 
feated by the Athenian old men and boys 
under Myronides. 
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467 . The Aeginetans were forced to sur- were levied in proportion to population. 

render, join the Delian League as Phocis and Locris followed Boeotia in quit- 

tributaries, and surrender their fleet. ting the Athenian League. 

Sparta then entered the war, sent an 446 . Euboea revolted and Pericles crossed 

army across the Corinthian Gulf, and re- over with an army. Simultaneous- 

stored the Boeotian League under the he- ly the Peloponnesians invaded the Megand 
gemony of Thebes. Athens was defeated at and drove out the Athenian garrison. Peri- 
Tanagra, but the Spartans returned home, cles returned, but not daring a battle retired 
leaving the Athenians to defeat the Boeo- f to Athens and when the Peloponnesians 
tians at Oenophyta and enroll all the cities reached Eleusis came to terms satisfactory 
except Thebes in her league; Phocis and to the enemy, who withdrew. Pericles then 
Opuntian Locris also entered. The Athe- crushed the revolt in Euboea, and es- 
nians connected the Piraeus with Athens tablished a clcruchy on the territory of 
by two long walls. Histiaea. Negotiations with the Spartans 

466 . A Persian force under Megabyzus continued, and during the winter 

defeated the Athenians, who were 446 / 5 . THE THIRTY YEARS’ PEACE 


besieging Leukon 'J'eichos, the 
citadel of Memphis. The Athe¬ 
nians were in turn besieged on the 
Nile island Prosopitis. 

466 . The Athenian Tolmides sailed around 
tlie Peloponnese, raiding the coast, 
burning the Spartan shipyard at 
Gytheum, and gaining Achaea for 
the Athenian League. 

464 . Pericles crossed the Isthmus and made 
an unsuccessful campaign in the 
Corinthian Gulf. But meanwhile the Athe¬ 
nians in Egypt were defeated and slaugh¬ 
tered, and a relief squadron met the same 
fate. As a result the treasury of the Delian 
League was moved to Athens. 

461 . After three years of inactivity Cimon 
returned from exile and negotiated 
a five years’ truce with Sparta. Thus, being 
unprotected, Argos had to make a thirty- 
years’ peace with Sparta. Cimon then took 
a large force to Cyprus (450) l>ut a plague 
(famine?) caused his death and necessitated 
the return of the force to Athens. As it was 
departing, the fleet won a great victory 
off Salamis, a town of Cyprus. An under¬ 
standing was then reached with Persia (the 
so-called Peace of Callias). 
449 - 448 . THE SECOND SACRED WAR 
was begun when Sparta took 
Delphi from Phocis and made it 
independent; Athens immediately 
restored it to the Phocians. 

447 . Boeotia revolted and an inadequate 
Athenian force under Tolmides 
was crushed at Coronea. Moderate oligar¬ 
chies were set up in all the Boeotian cities. 
The Boeotian League was re-established on 
a federal principle: a total of ii Boeotarchs 
were sent by the cities in proportion to 
their sizes; for each Boeotarch a city was 
entitled to 60 seats on the federal council. 
Both local and federal councils were divided 
into four sections, of which each in turn 
served as council, while the four together 
constituted a plenary assembly. There was 
a federal treasury and coinage. Troops 


was concluded: Megara returned 
to the Peloponnesian League; 'J'roezen and 
Achaea became independent; Aegina was 
to be tributary but autonomous; disputes 
were to be settled by arbitration. Disgust 
among the Athenian conservatives at the 
failure of the anti-Spartan policy led to an 
attempt to ostracize Pericles, but it resulted 
in the ostracism (445) of their leader Thu¬ 
cydides, son of Melesias (not the historian). 
Pericles enjoyed undisputed control until 
430. 

d. ATHENS, 460-431 

457 . Pericles made the zeugitac eligible to 
the archonship; the thetes were 
never legally eligible, but in fact were soon 
permitted to hold the office. Athenian 
imperialism was extended to the far west 
by an alliance with Segesta and Halicyae 
in Sicily (453). An extremely important 
measure for the development of the de¬ 
mocracy was the institution (451) of pay for 
the dicasts (jurors) of the popular courts, 
which made it possible for the poorest 
citizens to serve. At the same time Pericles 
carried a bill restricting Athenian citizen¬ 
ship to those both of whose parents were 
Athenians (repealed 429, re-enacted 403), 
and when Athens received a gift of free 
corn from Psammetichus of Egypt in 446/5 
the lists were revised and 5000 citizens re¬ 
moved. The western policy was continued 
with the foundation of Thurii (443) and 
the alliances made with several Ionic cities 
of Sicily. 

441 . Miletus, involved in a war with Samos, 
appealed to Athens, which re¬ 
placed the oligarchy in Samos with 
a democracy. 

440 . Samos revolted and threw out the 
democracy, but the Athenians 
after a long siege took the city (439) which 
lost its fleet, its walls, and its autonomy, 
being made tributary. Chios and Lesbos 
were now the only autonomous allies in the 
league. 
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437. A policy of expansion in the north was 
begun with the foundation of 
Amphipolis in Thrace, controlling the mines 
of Pangaeus; it also relieved unemployment 
and served as a garrison against disaffected 
allies. Perhaps in the same year Pericles 
made an expedition into the Kuxine and 
established good relations with the princes 
of Panticapaeum, who exported the grain 
badly needed by Athens. Athenian settlers 
were sent to various Pontic cities. In the 
Corinthian Gulf about this time Phormio 
made an alliance with some of the Acarna- 
nians. 

e. SICILY, 499-409 

The first decades of the fifth century 
witnessed the rise of tyrants in the Sicilian 
cities, of whom the most important were 
Theron of Acragas (488-472) and Gelon of 
Gela, later of Syracuse (485-478). Gelon 
made Syracuse the first city of Sicily, 
largely by transporting thither populations 
from conquered neighbors. He differed 
from the usual tyrant in favoring the landed 
nobles {garnoroi) at the expense of the 
commons. 

480 . Terillus, tyrant of Hirnera until 
Theron conquered that city, ap¬ 
pealed for Carthaginian help. Carthage, 
fearing the alliance of Gelon and Theron, 
responded with a force under Hamilcar, 
which was utterly defeated at Hirnera by 
the allies. Hamilcar was killed and Carth¬ 
age forced to pay an indemnity. 
478 - 466 . Hieron I, brother of Gelon, marks 
the height of the first Syracusan 
tyranny. He moved the citizens of Catana 
to Leontini and resettled Catana with his 
mercenaries under the name Aetna. In al¬ 
liance with Aristodemus of Cumae he de¬ 
feated the Etruscans in a naval battle off 
Cumae (474). 

472 . Thrasydaeus, a cruel and hated ruler, 
succeeded his father Theron at 
Acragas. He immediately became involved 
in a war with Hieron and was decisively 
defeated. The people of Acragas and 
Hirnera expelled him and set up a de¬ 
mocracy. 

466 . Thrasybulus succeeded his brother 
Hieron at Syracuse, but was ex¬ 
pelled directly; a democracy was estab¬ 
lished. The attempted tyranny of Tynda- 
ridas (Tyndarion) led to the introduction of 
petal ism, like Athenian ostracism. 
467 / 6 . Rhegium and Taras were defeated 
with heavy losses by the native 
Italian lapyges. A democracy was estab¬ 
lished in Taras and the Pythagoreans 
were expelled from the Italian cities 
generally 
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463 - 460 . After a series of conflicts the 
mercenaries of the deposed Sicilian 
tyrants were left in possession of 
Messana (formerly Zancle). 

469 ./ 8 . The Sicels united under Ducetius 
and founded a capital at Paiice. 

463 . The Elymian towns of Segesta and 
Halicyae became involved in a 
war with Selinus and made an al¬ 
liance with the aid of Athens. 

460 . Syracuse and Acragas finally suc¬ 
ceeded in defeating Ducetius at 
Noae; he was exiled to Corinth and the Sicei 
federation fell apart. As a result of this 
victory Syracuse and Acragas fell out over 
the division of territory (c. 445). Syracuse 
was finally victorious and became the 
recognized leader of Sicily. In fear of her, 
Rhegium, Leontini, Catana (?), and Naxos 
(?) made alliances with Athens (443). 
Athens at the same time refounded the site 
of Sybaris as Thurii, calling in colonists 
from all of Greece. 

440 / 39 . Ducetius, who had returned in 
446, restored the Sicei federation, 
and after founding Cale Acte, 
died; his federation w’as complete¬ 
ly ended; Syracuse destroyed 
Palicc. 

427 - 424 . A general war broke out in Sicily. 

Naxos, Catana, Leontini, Rhe¬ 
gium, Camarina, and most of the Sicels 
opposed Syracuse, which was supported by 
Gela, Messana, Hirnera, Lipara, and Locri. 
Gorgias of Leontini went to Athens and 
made an appeal for aid, which was granted. 
After indecisive fighting the aristocrat Iler- 
mocrates of Syracuse persuaded the warring 
cities, wliich had assembled in the Confer¬ 
ence of Gela, to make peace and cease to 
call in the Athenians. 

416 . Segesta, at war with Selinus, again 
obtained Athenian aid under the 
treaty of 453. 

415 - 413 . The Athenian expedition against 
Syracuse, during the Pelopon¬ 
nesian War. The Athenians were finally 
defeated at the Assinarus. A democratic 
reform was instituted in Syracuse by Diodes 
(412): privileges of the lower classes were 
extended and many offices were made elec¬ 
tive by lot. Hermocrates, who had com¬ 
manded a naval squadron in aid of Sparta, 
was banished after the battle of Cyzicus 
(410). 

f. THE GREAT 
PELOPONNESIAN WAR 

Thucydides considered the war of 431- 
421 (the Archidamian War) and that of 
414-404 (the Decelean or Ionian War) to 
be in reality one, and together they are 
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called the Peloponnesian War. Thucydides’ 
incomplete history covers the period to 410. 
The basic cause of the war was the fact 
that there existed in Greece two great rival 
systems of alliances, comprising practically 
all of continental and Anatolian Greece, 
each of which was deemed essential by its 
leader. Thus neither leader could afford to 
tolerate any action threatening the solidity 
of its league, nor could it afford to allow 
the other to attain power appreciably 
superior to its own. Hence any minor con¬ 
flict was bound to involve all Greece, and 
such a conflict was sure to arise. 
436 . Corcyra, quarreling with Corinth over 
the latter’s interference in their 
oolony Epidamnus, defeated the 
Corinthian fleet in the battle of Leucimne. 
Corinth began preparation of a great expe¬ 
dition, and the Corcyreans in fear appealed 
(433) to Athens for an alliance, which was 
granted, since Athens desired a station on 
the route to the west (to a small degree for 
commercial reasons), and especially since 
she feared Corinth’s prospective naval 
power should the latter acquire the Corcy- 
rean fleet. Ten ships were dispatched to 
Corcyra. The Corinthians attacked at 
Sybota, but when it was clear they were 
winning, the Athenians entered the battle, 
and the arrival of 20 more ships caused the 
Corinthians to return home. Athens then 
demanded that her subject Potidaea, a 
Corinthian colony, cease to receive her 
annual magistrate from Corinth, and raze 
her seaward walls. 

432 . Assured of Pelo[)onncsian aid, the 
Potidaeans revolted in the spring. 
An Athenian force won a battle before 
Potidaea in the fall. Pericles passed a bill 
barring the Megarians from all the harbors 
of the Athenian Empire, ruining them eco¬ 
nomically; the Peloponnesians alleged that 
this was contrary to the Thirty Years’ 
Peace, but the truth is uncertain. The Co¬ 
rinthians, Megarians, and Aeginctans forced 
the Sf)artans to take action and, although 
opposed by King Archidamus, the ephor 
Sthenelaidas persuaded the Spartan as¬ 
sembly to declare the peace broken. The 
Peloponnesian League was then assembled 
and declared war. The winter wais taken 
up by fruitless negotiations. 

431 . The war began when a band of The¬ 
bans by treachery entered Athens’ 
ally Plataea; the Thebans were induced to 
surrender and were then killed. 

The strategy of the Athenians, devised 
by Pericles, was to refuse a land battle, in 
which they would almost certainly be de¬ 
feated, remain within their walls, and let 
their country be ravaged; they could sup¬ 
port themselves through their control of the 


sea, and hoped to wear down the Pelopon¬ 
nesians by coastal raids and destruction of 
their commerce. They also ravaged the 
Megarid twice annually, when the Pelopon¬ 
nesian army was not assembled. The 
strategy of the Peloponnesians was to 
ravage the land of Attica annually and, if 
possible, lure the Athenians into battle; 
they also gave encouragement and support 
to revolting allies of Athens. 

431 . The Atlienians expelled the inhabi¬ 
tants of Aegina and replaced them 
with Athenian cleruchs. Thucyd¬ 
ides put in Pericles’ mouth the 
famous Funeral Oration for the 
war dead of this year. 

430 . A great plague broke out at Athens. 

When an Athenian expedition 
against Epidaurus failed, it was sent to 
Potidaea, but returned after infecting the 
troo])s there with the plague. Disgusted, 
the Athenians def)osed Pericles. During the 
winter Potidaea surrendered. 

429 . The plague continued. Pericles was 
re-elected strategos in the spring, 
but died soon after. Instead of invading 
Attica, the Peloponnesians laid siege to 
I’lataea. The Athenians sent Phorraio 
to block the Corinthian Gulf. Off Nau- 
pactus he won two battles against superior 
forces. 

428 . Cleon succeeded to the leadership of 
the radical party in Athens, which 
favored war; the conservalAvcs, opposed to 
war, were led \)y Izidas. AW LesV)os except 
Mcthymna revolted on the promise of 
Spartan aid. To meet this emergency the 
.Athenians levied the first direct property 
tax {eispliora) since 510 and sent out a large 
fleet under Paches. 

427 . Mytilene fell before the dilatory 
Spartan admiral, Alcidas, arrived. 
The leaders were executed and Athenian 
cleruchs were sent to the island. Plataea 
was finally taken by the Spartans; half the 
garrison had previously escaped; those who 
remained were executed. The oligarchs in 
Corcyra, wishing to end the alliance with 
Athens, o[)ened civil war on the democrats, 
but the latter, with Athenian help, put 
down the rebellion; many oligarchs fled to 
the mainland opposite. 

426 . The Spartans offered peace to Athens, 
but it was refused. 

426 . The Athenian general, Demosthenes, 
in co-operation with the Acarna- 
nians, took Anactorium. He was then sent 
to reinforce a fleet in Sicily but on the way 
seized Pylos, on the west coast of the Pelo- 
|)onnesus. Demosthenes was left with five 
ships, to use this station to stir up the 
Messenian helots against Sparta. But the 
Spartans besieged this force on Pylos by 
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landing a force on Sphacteria, an island in 
the bay. The Athenian fleet returned, de¬ 
feated the Peloponnesians, and blockaded 
Pylos. Cleon, in Athens, accused Demos¬ 
thenes of dilatoriness and, on the motion of 
Nicias, was sent himself to do better. To 
everyone’s surprise, Cleon and Demos- 
tlienes captured the 120 Spartiates on 
Sphacteria. These were held as hostages to 
prevent another invasion of Attica. 
424 . Nicias seized Cythera. Cleon almost 
tripled the tribute assessment; 
pay for the dicasts was raised from 2 to 3 
obols a day. Demosthenes and Hippocrates 
seized Nisaea but-were prevented by Brasi- 
das, on his way to Thrace, from taking 
Megara. Brasidas, with 700 helot hoplites 
and 1000 Argive mercenaries, continued to 
Thrace, Athens’ only vulnerable point, and 
raised rebellion in several cities. Demos¬ 
thenes and Hippocrates planned a synchro¬ 
nized invasion of Boeotia from the west and 
east respectively, to be aided by Boeotian 
democrats. The Thebans prevented De¬ 
mosthenes from invading Boeotia from 
Acarnania and inflicted a heavy defeat on 
his colleague Hippocrates at Delium. Brasi¬ 
das took Amphipolis. Thucydides, the 
historian, commanded a fleet near-by and 
was exiled at Cleon’s instance on a charge 
of negligence. The fleet in Sicily returned 
after the Conference of Gela. 

423 . The Athenians made a year’s truce 
with Sparta. Brasidas, however, 
continued to raise re\)e\Vu)ns in the 
Thracian cities, so the Athenians 
broke off negotiations, 

422 . Cleon took a force to Thrace, but was 
routed and killed before Amphipo¬ 
lis; Brasidas also killed; thus the leaders of 
the war parties on both sides were elimi¬ 
nated and negotiations reopened. Sparta’s 
position in the Peloponnese was being 
shaken by trouble with Mantinea and Elis, 
the imminent expiration of the peace with 
Argos, and the Athenian possession of Pylos, 
Cythera, and the 120 captives. Athens had 
exhausted her reserves, which had amount¬ 
ed to 6000 talents in 431. 

421 . THE PEACE OF NICIAS was negoti¬ 
ated, to last for 50 years. The 
Athenians were to keep Nisaea until the 
Boeotians restored Plataea; the Chalcidian 
cities were to be autonomous but tributary; 
Amphipolis was to be restored; the captives 
on both sides were to be freed. The Spartans 
restored the Athenian prisoners, but Brasi¬ 
das’ successor Clearidas refused to give over 
Amphipolis. The Corinthians, Megarians, 
Eleans, and Boeotians refused to sign the 
treaty: the former two because they re¬ 
ceived no benefits from the whole struggle, 
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the Eleans because of a private quarrel over 
Lepreum, and the Boeotians because they 
did not wish to restore Plataea. To protect 
herself, Sparta made an alliance with Athens 
for 50 years. Thereupon, Elis, Mantinea, 
Corinth, and the Chalcidian cities made an 
alliance with Argos, whose treaty with 
Sparta had expired. Megara and Boeotia 
delayed action. 

420 . Sparta broke the terms of the Athe¬ 
nian alliance by making a separate 
treaty with Boeotia, whereby Boeotia was 
to restore Panactum to Athens. The Boe¬ 
otians, however, first razed Panactum, and 
tlie Athenians continued to hold Pylos. The 
action of Boeotia caused Corinth to quit 
the Argive League. Athens formed the 
Quadruple Alliance with Argos, Mantinea, 
and Elis, for 100 years. The two latter 
states at this time were already at war with 
Sparta. 

418 . The Spartans under Agis invaded 
Argos and, after considerable de¬ 
lay, the Athenians sent troops to Argos’ 
support. Agis decisively defeated the Athe¬ 
nians, Argives, and Mantineans (the Eleans 
dropped out) in the battle of Mantinea 
and restored Sparta’s hegemony in the 
Peloponnese. The Spartans then sent an 
ultimatum to Argos, which proceeded to 
repudiate the quadruple alliance and make 
a 50 years’ alliance with Sparta. In the 
spring of 417, the Spartans put an oligarchic 
government into Argos, but it fell immedi¬ 
ately and the democrats renewed the treaty 
with Athens for 50 years. During the next 
two years various Spartan armies raided 
Argos; the Athenians each time sent troops 
which arrived too late to encounter the 
Spartans. 

416 . Athens took by siege the island of 
Melos, which had refused to join 
the empire. The men were killed, the 
women and children enslaved; a cleruchy 
was established. 

Selinus attacked Segesta, which appealed 
to Athens. Athens had by now a reserve 
of 3000 talents; the industrial and trading 
elements desired westward expansion. 
Against Nicias’ opposition an expedition to 
Sicily was voted, to be commanded by 
Nicias, Alcibiades (the prime mover), and 
Lamachus. 

415 - 413 . The Sicilian expedition set out 
with a fleet of 134 triremes, carry¬ 
ing 4000 hoplites. Nicias refused Lamachus’ 
proposal to attack Syracuse immediately. 
Alcibiades was recalled on charges of sacri¬ 
lege, mutilating the Hermae and profaning 
the Eleusinian Mysteries. He fled to Sparta. 
The Athenians won over Naxos and Catana, 
but accomplished nothing more. 
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414 . Hermocrates was elected to command The Peloponnesians took Rhodes, where 
the defense of Syracuse. The they obtained supplies and money. 

Athenians almost succeeded in enclosing the 411. Sparta made a new treaty with Persia, 
city by a wall, but were preyented by the signed by both Tissaphernes and 

arrival of the Spartan Gylippus with a Pharnabazus, satrap of Phrygia. The king’s 
small force; his seizure of the heights called claims were limited to Ionia. 


j^p/j>o/ac’ permanently prevented circum- 
vallation. 

413 . Reinforcements were sent under De¬ 

mosthenes. His night attack on 
Kpipolae failed and he advocated immedi¬ 
ate return, but was prevented by Nicias’ 
superstitious fear of an eclipse (Aug. 27). 
When the Athenians finally attempted to 
leave, the Syracusans, who had strengthened 
their fleet, defeated them in two naval 
battles. The Athenians withdrew by land; 
the rear under Demosthenes lagged behind 
and was defeated; the van under Nicias 
was crushed at the Assinarus. The generals 
were executed; the prisoners were kept for 
a time in the stone quarries and then sold 
into slavery. 

414 . The Athenians sent a fleet against the 

coasts of S|)arta. The Spartans 
declared the peace broken. 

413 . The Spartans seized Decelea in Attica. 

This post was fortified and a garri¬ 
son kept there continually; the Athenians 
were thus absolutely prevented from using 
their own land. The radical party in Athens, 
led by Peisander and Androcles, fell after 
the Sicilian defeat and a conservative re¬ 
form took place. A college of 10 ‘'deliber- 
ators” (prohouloi) received many of the 
functions of the old council. The imperial 
tribute was replaced by a 5 per cent im- 
]iort and export levy in all harbors of the 
empire. 

412 . A small Spartan squadron stirred up 
revolts along the coast of Ionia. 
The Athenians voted to use their last 1000 
talents, laid away for extreme emergency, 
and built rapidly a large fleet, which re¬ 
covered Lesbos and Clazomenae. The 
Treaty of Miletus was negotiated by Alci- 
biades between S})arta and Tissaphernes, 
satrap of Sardis. Sparta rec(»gnized the 
Persian king’s rights to all lands ever be¬ 
longing to any of his ancestors, while Persia 
was to furnish the money to maintain the 
Peloponnesian fleet. 

The Athenians laid siege to Miletus, but 
were forced to withdraw by the arrival of 
the Peloponnesian fleet. The Athenian fleet 
at Samos received reinforcements and sent 
a detachment to blockade Chios. During 
the winter the Peloj^onnesian fleet was 
united at Caunus, but had difficulty in pay¬ 
ing its crews, since Tissaphernes’ policy, 
suggested by Alcibiades, was to wear out 
both sides and let neither win a real victory. 


/ Alcibiades claimed that he could win 
Tissaphernes to the Athenians if the de¬ 
mocracy were abolished. The oligarchic 
clubs in Athens {hdairai) by terrorism 
carried a motion to restrict citizenship to 
about 5000 of the wealthiest Athenians. Pay 
for public offices was abolished; all citizens 
except the 5000 were to be completely with¬ 
out political rights. A provisional commit¬ 
tee of 400 was to rule until the 5000 iiad 
been chosen. The 400, however, continued 
to rule without choosing the 5000. The 
crews at Samos, who refused to recognize 
the new government and constituted them¬ 
selves as the Athenian ])eople, elected new 
generals, notably Thrasybulus and dflirasyl- 
lus. They forcibly prevented an attempt 
by Athenian and Samian oligarchs to re¬ 
store the oligarchy in Samos which had been 
put down the year before. Alcibiades was 
recalled and made commander-in-chief; he 
demanded the abolition of the 400 in 
Athens, although he approved of the 5000. 
When the extremists among the 400 seemed 
ready to surrender to Sparta after four 
months of rule, the moderates, led by The- 
ramenes, secured their deposition. Nine 
thousand citizens were enrolled as council¬ 
ors, to serve in four sections as in Boeotia 
(so-called Government of the 5000 ). Pay 
for civic offices was not restored. This gov¬ 
ernment fell before the beginning of the 
civil year 410/9, and the democracy was 
restored, with j)ay for the dicasts. 

Meanwhile the S[)artans raised rev^olts in 
many llellespontine and Thracian cities and 
especially in Euboea. The Athenians under 
Alcibiades defeated the Spartans at Cynos- 
sema and Abydos. 

410 . In the battle of Cyzicus, Alcibiades an¬ 
nihilated the J^eloponnesian fleet. 
Sparta offered peace on the status quo, 
but the radical party in Athens, which 
had risen again under the leadership of 
Cleophon, rejected the offer. Pharnabazus 
paid for the building of a new Pelopon¬ 
nesian fleet. 

409 . An Athenian expedition under Thra- 
syllus failed to take Ephesus. 
Sparta recovered Pylos; Megara 
had already recovered Nisaea. 

408 . The Athenians made a truce with 
Pharnabazus and sent ambassa¬ 
dors to the king, but before they arrived the 
king had received a Spartan embassy and 
decided to help Sparta energetically. He 
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sent his son Cyrus to replace Tissaphernes. who fled to Eleusis, and elected a govern- 
Alcibiades recovered Byzantium. ment of Ten. These, instead of bringing in 


407 . Thrasybulus recovered Abdera and 
Thasos. Alcibiades was elected 
general and commander-in-chief at Athens 
and returned to the city in triumph. Cyrus 
arrived in Asia Minor and formed cordial 
relations with Lysander, the able Spartan 
admiral {nauarchos). 

406 . When Alcibiades went off to collect 
money, his guard squadron at 
I'.phesus was defeated off Notium by l.y- 
sander. Alcibiades lost all influence and 
tied to the Hellespont. Callicratidas re¬ 
placed Lysander, but could not get along 
with Cyrus. The Athenian Conon was de¬ 
feated at Mytilene. The Athenians with a 
great effort built another fleet. 

406 . In the battle of Arginusae, Conon won 
a decisive victory over the Spartan 
fleet. Eight of the Athenian generals, how¬ 
ever, were later tried and, despite Socrates’ 
opi)osition, sentenced to death for not rescu¬ 
ing the shipwrecked sailors; two fled. The 
Sjiartans again offered peace on the s/alus 
quo, but Cleophon again had the offer 
rejected. On Cyrus’ demand, Lysander 
was sent with the Peloponnesian fleet, 
nominally as secretary, in reality to com¬ 
mand. 

405 . The Athenians followed Lysander to 
the Hellespont and, through the 
gross carelessness of the commanders, the 
, fleet was annihilated while drawn up on 
the shore at Aegospotami. Oligarchies of 
TO {dccarchiai) under Spartan harmosts 
were set up in all the Athenian subje( t 
states. 

404 . Theramenes negotiated peace after 
Cleophon, who held out against 
surrender to the last, w^as finally tried and 
executed. Athens was to raze her long walls 
and the fortifications of the Piraeus, .sur¬ 
render her navy, and make an alliance with 
Sparta. 

404 . The Athenian oligarchs, supported by 
Lysander and led by Theramenes, 
set up a commission of thirty which was to 
make a few immediate reforms and devise 
a new constitution. Instead of this, the 
Thirty with Critias at their head seized 
power and ruled as the Thirty Tyrants. 
I'hey executed Theramenes \vhen he advo¬ 
cated a more moderate course. Finally 3000 
of the richest citizens were nominally en¬ 
franchised, but never exercised any real 
power. Many citizens were exiled or fled, 
and these were supported by Argos and by 
Thebes, who feared the excessive power of 
Sparta. In the autumn of 404 Thrasybulus 
led back some exiles, who occupied Phyle 
and then the Piraeus. In the beginning of 
403, the Athenians deposed the Thirty, 


the democrats from the Piraeus, asked help 
from Sparta, which sent Lysander. Then 
the anti-Lysander party in Sparta replaced 
Lysander with King Pausanias,who brought 
about a settlement by which the democracy 
was restored, and a general amnesty with 
few exceptions decreed. The decarchies in 
the former Athenian dejTendencies were 
soon abolished. 

g. ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
CONDITIONS 

The decline of Ionia and the growing 
prosperity of the western Greeks led, after 
the Persian Wars, to a shift of trade and 
industry to Greece proper, toward wliich 
converged the routes from both west and 
east, where the Greeks now sought an out¬ 
let for manufactures and a source of raw 
materials. Corinth and Aegina were the 
h'ading commercial states in Greece at the 
beginning of the 5th century, but they were 
soon outstripped by Athens. This growth 
of industry caused a rapid rise in the number 
of slaves, and many metics {meloikoia, 
resident aliens) migrated to the commercial 
states of Greece, where they were well 
treated: Athens especially was liberal in 
granting citizenshij) from Solon’s time until 
451. The industrial states were all depen¬ 
dent on the importation of food. In Greece 
itself, only Thessaly, Macedonia, and Sicily 
exported grain; Sparta, Boeotia, and the 
backward states of the west and north were 
self-sufficing. Athens exported wine and 
oil. The economy of almost all Greek states 
was now on a money basis (e.g. at Athens 
the Solonian classes had been converted 
into a money assessment of all property). 
The Athenian coinage became the jTredomi- 
nant medium of exchange. Prices had risen 
tremendously since the 6th century. Wages 
were on a bare subsistence level, and the 
large number of slaves prevented any 
increase. 

Shipping and agriculture remained very 
primitive. In Sparta and Thessaly great 
estates existed, but elsewhere ownership of 
land was much divided, and even in an 
industrial state like Athens the large major¬ 
ity of the citizens remained landowners. 
Foreigners were usually prohibited by law 
from owning land. 

Public finance was simple, with no public 
debt and few surpluses. The chief source of 
revenue was indirect taxation; Athens prof¬ 
ited greatly from her state-owned mines 
and depended on semi-compulsory contri¬ 
butions by wealthy citizens {liturgiac) for 
such expenses as the equipment of triremes 
or production of plays. Direct property 
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taxes were used only in case of extreme 
need. Expenses in most states were corre¬ 
spondingly low; Athens used the revenues 
from the empire for extensive public works, 
and also had a large number of citizens on 
the public pay-roll. The Peloponnesian 
War, however, not only exhausted the 
public finances throughout Greece, but also 
created economic dislocation, and impover¬ 
ishment among individuals. These losses 
must, nevertheless, have been made good 
rapidly, as the 4th century witnessed a high 
level of prosperity. 

During the 5 th century art and poetry 
attained their finest expression in Greece, 
especially in Athens, whose prosperity 
favored an artistic life. This was fostered 
by Pericles, who herein, as in other policies, 
resembled the 6th-century tyrants. In the 
choral ode, Pindar of Thebes (518-442) and 
Bacchylides (c. 480), in the epigram, Si¬ 
monides (556-468), distinguished the early 
part of the century. At Athens the three 
great dramatists, Aeschylus (525-456), 
Sophocles (495-405), and Euripides (480- 
406) developed tragedy from a crude choral 
peri'onnance to unsurpassed perfection. 
Aristophanes (c. 448-3 85 ;, who overlapped 
into the 4th century, was the acknowledged 
master of the Old Comedy. Prose lagged 
behind verse, but the Ionian Herodotus, 
writing at Athens (484-428?), made the 
Persian Wars tiie motif of a delightfully 


discursive history. Thucydides (471-c. 400) 
perfected history in his account of the 
Peloponnesian War. In philosophy the 
conflict of unity against multiplicity was 
solved by the atomic theories advanced by 
Empedocles in Sicily (c. 444), by Anaxag¬ 
oras, an Ionian at Athens (500-425? mind 
or nous), and by Leucippus (c. 450?). But 
philosophy turned from physics to ethics 
and the Sophists became the teachers of 
Greece and advocates of the subjectivity of 
standards {mmws, convention, against 
phusis, nature). The leading Sophists were 
Protagoras, Prodicus, Hippias, and Gor- 
gias, the last of whom came from Leontini 
in Sicily to Athens in 427. 

In architecture, the heavy and luxurious 
temples of the early part of the century in 
Sicily, especially at Acragas (Agrigentuni), 
were succeeded by the perfection of Pericles’ 
Doric and Ionic buildings on the Acropolis 
at Athens, the Parthenon, or temple of 
Athens (447-432), the Propylaea, or en¬ 
trance gate (437-432), and the Erechtheum 
(420-408), or temple of the hero Erectheus. 
Sculpture reached its height in the works 
of Myron (c. 4^^o) and Polycleitus (c. 4J0) 
of the Argive School and Pbeidias (500- 
43j) the Athenian. Attic red-figured vase- 
painters developed line-drawing in a series 
of exquisite styles (to 415), and Polygnotus 
(c. 480) mastered the technique of large- 
scale painting. 


4. THE RISE OF MACEDON 


a. SPARTAN HEGEMONY 

401 - 400 . Darius II of Persia had been suc¬ 
ceeded in 404 by his eldest son, 
Artaxerxes II. A younger son, Cyrus, col¬ 
lected a Greek mercenary force in Asia 
Minor and marched against his brothers 
(the anabasis or “going up”) in 401; he 
was killed in the battle of Cunaxa, and 
with great difficulty the Greeks, one of 
whose leaders was the Athenian Xeno¬ 
phon, made their way back to the Euxine 
by 400. 

400 - 394 . When Tissaphernes besieged 
Cyme in 400, Sparta sent Thibron 
to hire a mercenary army and to liberate 
the lonians from Persia. Dercyllidas took 
over the command in 399 and ravaged some 
Persian territory. A truce was maintained 
(398-397) while Artaxerxes prepared his 
fleet and put the Athenian Conon in com¬ 
mand. In 396/5 King Agesilaus, succeeding 
Dercyllidas, ravaged Persian territory. In 


394 Agesilaus returned to Greece with most 

of the troops. 

396 - 387 . The Corinthian War. In the 

winter of 396/5 Persia sent Ti- 
mocrates of Rhodes to bribe the leaders of 
Athens, Thebes, Corinth, and Argos to 
attack Sparta. Athens made a defensive 
alliance with Boeotia which Corinth, Argos, 
Megara, P/uboca, and other states joined. 
In 394, the Spartans won battles at Nemea 
and at Coronea, but their fleet, under 
Peisander, was annihilated by the Persian 
fleet, under Conon, at Cnidus. Persia 
granted autonomy to the Asiatic Greek 
cities and withdrew her garrisons. The 
lonians revolted from Sparta and estab¬ 
lished democracies; the Cyclades followed 
in 393. Conon returned to Greece, and re¬ 
built the Athenian long walls. Athens 
recovered Lemnos, Imbros, Seyms, and 
Delos; and made alliances with Chios, 
Milylene, Rhodes, Cos, and Cnidus. In 
392, an attempt at a general settlement was 
rejected by the Athenian imperialists, who 
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had just come to power. The Persians de¬ 
posed Conon, who soon died. In 390 , Evag- 
oras of Cyprus revolted from Persia. In 
389, the Athenian navy under Thrasybulus 
recovered Thasos, Samothrace, Tenos, the 
Chersonese, Byzantium, Chalcedon, et al.; 
garrisons were placed in the more important 
towns, and 5 oer cent harbor tolls levied, 
which really ;onstituted a revival of the 
Athenian naval league. Thrasybulus was 
kilh d in action (388). 

387-386. TI E KING’S PEACE. In 387 , 
the Spartan Antalcidas negotiated 
with Persia a general Greek settlement. All 
Greek cities were to be autonomous except 
those in Asia, which were to belong to 
Persia. Li 386, the Spartan navy forced 
Athens to acc^ pt by blockading the Helles¬ 
pont; Thebes was frightened into r-ccept- 
ance. Thus the Boeotian and the new Athe¬ 
nian leagues were dissolved. 
385-379. Sparta broke Mantinea up into 
villages (385), seized the citadel, 
or Cadmeia, of Thebes (382), and 
captured Olynthus and dissolved 
its Chalcidian League (379). 
379-378. The Theban democratic exiles 
led by Pelopidas recovered the 
Cadmeia by a coup and established a de¬ 
mocracy in 'Thebes. Tdie raid of the Spartan 
Sf)hodrias on the Piraeus caused an Athe¬ 
nian alliance with Thebes (378). Sparta 
raided Boeotia in 378 and 377. 

377. SECOND ATHENIAN LEAGUE 
AGAINST SPARTA. Shortly 
after 386, Athens had renewed her alliances 
with several naval powers. In 377, these, 
Thebes, and many others united in the 
“second” (really third) league against Sf^arta. 
All decisions were to be made jointly by a 
council {synedrion) of the allies, excluding 
Athens, and the Athenian ccclcsia; funds 
were to be derived from contributions levied 
by the synedrion and handled by Athens; 
Athens was to command in war; Athens 
gave up all claims to its former cleruchies. 

A fleet was quickly built up. In 376 Cha- 
brias crushed the Spartan fleet off Naxos, 
and gave Athens control of the sea. Mean¬ 
while, Thebes restored the Boeotian League 
on a democratic basis. 

372. Jason, who succeeded his father Lyco- 
phron in the tyranny of Pherae, 
unified Thessaly by having him¬ 
self made perpetual commander 
(tagos) until his murder in 370. 

371. A general peace settlement was 
reached with Sparta in the sum¬ 
mer of 371; but when he was not permitted 
to sign for all Boeotia, the Theban Epami- 
nondas withdrew. Sparta immediately sent 
King Cleombrotus to chastise Thebes, but 
he was decisively defeated at Leuctra by 


Epaminondas. This shattered Spartan 
prestige and ended her chance of hegemony 
over Greece. Thebes withdrew from the 
Athenian League, and with her Acamania, 
Euboea, and the Chalcidian cities. 

b. THEBAN HEGEMONY 

370. An Arcadian League was formed under 

Theban protection as counter¬ 
weight to Sparta. Mantinea was restored 
as a city. The government of the league 
comprised a general assembly (the Ten. 
Thousand) of all free-bom citizens, with 
sovereignty in matters of war, peace, etc.; 
a council of damiurgoi^ which gave propor¬ 
tional representation to the member cities; 
a college of generals (strategoi) as civil and 
military executive; a standing mercenary 
army (eparitoi). The Theban army, under 
Epaminondas, liberated Messenia from 
Sparta and the city Messene was built. In 
369 Athens and Sparta made an alliance on 
equal terms. The Arcadians founded Mega¬ 
lopolis as a federal capital. In the following 
years, 'Thebes secured the union of all of 
Thessaly save Fherae under a single ruler 
(archon). The pro-Spartan party of CaJifs- 
tralus in Athens was replaced in power by 
the party of 'fimotheus, and peace was 
made with Thebes on the basis of the sialus 
quo (365). Pelopidas was killed in battle 
against Alexander of Pherae (364), whom 
Epaminondas then defeated (363). 
362 . Because of financial difficulties, the 
federal army of Arcadia was dis¬ 
banded. The oligarchs, who could serve at 
their own e.xpense, came into control of 
many cities, which then made peace with 
Jdis. The radicals appealed to Epaminon¬ 
das, and the league broke up: Tegea and 
Megalopolis remained pro-'Pheban, while 
the others made an alliance with Elis and 
Achaea; all these jointly made an alliance 
with Athens; Mantinea was allied with 
Sparta. Epaminondas faced this coalition 
at Mantinea, but was killed in battle. A 
general peae'e was made on the basis of the 
status quo, but it was not accepted by 
Sparta, which refused to recognize the inde¬ 
pendence of Messenia. 

359. PHILIP II became regent and, in 356, 
by tlie deposition of his ward. King 
of Macedon. Since he was troubled by his 
unruly barbarian subjects and Athens was 
involved in war with the Thracian Odrysae, 
both were glad in 358 to make a treaty by 
which Philip gave up his claim to Amphip- 
olis and Athens promised to surrender 
Pydna. Philip now thoroughly reorganized 
his army, placing more importance on the 
phalanx of infantry, and with it subdued 
the rebellious barbarians. By agreement 
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with Athens, he conquered Amphipolis 
(357) to exchange it for Pydna, since Athens 
was occupied in recovering Euboea from 
Thebes and the Chersonese from the 
Thracians. 

357 > 355 . The Athenian allies were angry at 
Athenian policy, e.g. the sending 
of cleruchies to Samos (365) and Potidaea 
(361), the subjection of Ceos and Naxos to 
Athenian jurisdiction (363/2), and es¬ 
pecially the arbitrary financial exactions of 
Athenian generals; further, the decline of 
Spartan power had removed the league’s 
raison d^itre. Under encouragement from 
Mausolus (Mausollos, 377-353), who had 
succeeded Hecatomnus (305-377) as ruler of 
Caria, Chios, Rhodes, Cos, and Byzantium 
joined in revolt, known as the Social War, 
i.e. “War of the Allies.” After the defeat 
and death of Chabrias at Chios, the Athe¬ 
nians, under the incompetent Chares, 
finally withdrew from Ionia and recognized 
the independence of many of their allies 
(355)- Mausolus in 353 annexed Rhodes 
and Cos. 

c. MACEDON UNDER PHILIP 
AND ALEXANDER THE GREAT 

366 - 346 . THE THIRD SACRED WAR 

began when the Phocians refused 
to pay a fine levied on certain of their people 
by the Amphictyonic Council at the insti¬ 
gation of Thebes (355). The Phocians 
seized Delphi and made alliances with 
Athens and Sparta. When the Amphictyons 
declared war, the Phocians used the sacred 
money of Delphi to recruit a very large 
mercenary army. Though they were de¬ 
feated by the Boeotians at Neon (354), they 
seized Thermopylae and Orchomenus (353). 
When Philip attempted to oppose them in 
Thessaly, their general Onomarchus twice 
defeated him, but in 352 Philip defeated and 
killed Onomarchus. Philip then united 
Thessaly, which continued loyal to him. 
His march south was stopped by Athenians, 
Achaeans, and Spartans, at Thermopylae. 
The war continued indecisively in Phocis 
until Athens made the Peace of Philocrates 
with Philip (346). Philip then conquered 
Phocis, prohibited the carrying of arms, 
and spread the Amphictyonic fine in in¬ 
stallments. 

356 - 346 . When Athens refused to surrender 
Pydna to Philip in return for Am¬ 
phipolis, he conquered the former, kept the 
latter, made a treaty against Athens with 
Olynthus, and took Crenides, renamed 
Philippi, from the Odrysae. After the end 
of the War of the Allies (355), Athens was 
financially exhausted and the imperialist 
party of Chares and Aristophon was re¬ 


placed by the pacifists under Eubulus. All 
financial surpluses were put into a theoric 
fund and used for the entertainment of the 
citizens. Athens allowed Philip to expand 
eastward almost unchecked. But in 351 
Olynthus, suspicious of Philip, appealed to 
her for aid. Demosthenes appeared as the 
leader of the anti-Macedonian party, urging 
action in his three Olynthiac orations. An 
alliance was made with Olynthus (349), but 
an attempt to divert the surplus from the 
theoric to the military fund failed. Philip 
induced Euboea to revolt from Athens and 
the latter, against Demosthenes’ advice, 
divided its efforts by sending a force there 
as well as to Olynthus (348). Phocion was 
successful in Euboea, but his successor, 
Molossus, lost the country. Philip took 
Olynthus, which he razed, and enslaved the 
citizens (348). Athens could secure no help 
from the Greeks, and even Demosthenes 
favored peace. 

346 . PEACE OF PHILOCRATES. On the 

motion of Philocrates, ten am¬ 
bassadors, including himself, Aeschines, and 
Demosthenes, were sent at Philip’s invita¬ 
tion to negotiate a peace: the terms restored 
the Chersonese, except Cardia, to Athens, 
cancelled Athens’ claim to Amphipolis, and 
left other possessions as they should be 
when the p)eace was sworn. Athens could 
not secure the inclusion of her ally Phocis 
in the terms. On the return of the ambassa¬ 
dors, the assembly accepted the terms and 
sent them back to swear the oaths; they 
delayed on the way and Philip profited by 
this to conquer more of Thrace. After the 
conclusion of the peace, Philip conquered 
the Phocians, took their seat in the Am¬ 
phictyonic League, and, as its chairman, 
presided over the Pythian games; Athens 
refused to send a delegation until Philip’s 
threats forced her to recognize his member¬ 
ship in the league. 

344 - 339 . Despite the friendly attitude of 
Philip, Demosthenes persuaded 
the Athenians to make alliances against him 
in Euboea (341) and the Peloponnese (340), 
and to help Byzantium to repel him (339). 
Demosthenes, now in control in Athens, 
urged opposition to Philip in his Philippic 
orations. He reformed the system of paying 
for the navy by replacing the individual 
liturgy itrierarchia) with more equitable 
and efficient groups of contributors {sym~ 
moriae). He devoted suiq^lus income to the 
war fund instead of to the theoric. Philip 
tried to get the Amphictyons to fine Athens 
for insulting Thebes, but Aeschines cleverly 
diverted them against Amphissa. 
339 - 338 . When this caused the Fourth 
Sacred War, the Amphictyons 
called in Philip. Athens, terrified at this. 
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made an alliance with Thebes on terms very 
favorable to the latter. The allies won some 
minor successes. But Philip annihilated 
their mercenaries near Amphissa. 
338. In the BATTLE OF CHAERONEA, 
Philip crushed the allied citizen 
armies. He garrisoned Thebes, but let 
Athens go free. Philip called a congress 
at Corinth, and all states, except Sparta, 
entered a Hellenic League. There was 
proportional representation in the league 
council, which was presided over by the 
king in wartime, otherwise by a chairman; 
autonomy of the members was guaranteed; 
existing constitutions were not to be altered 
and no private property confiscated; no 
tribute was required and no garrisons left, 
except in a few places; the king had the mili¬ 
tary command; the Amphictyonic Council 
served as a supreme court. Philip announced 
plans for an Asiatic campaign. 
337. A second congress at Corinth (337) 
declared war on Persia, and Philip 
sent an army under his general, 
Parmenio, to Asia Minor (336). 

336. Philip was assassinated, allegedly at 
the instigation of his recently di¬ 
vorced wife Olympias. 

337-323. ALEXANDER III, THE GREAT 

(t)- 35^^), succeeded. 

On the rumor that Alexander had died, 
Thebes revolted with Athens, Arcadia, 
Elis, and Aetolia, but Alexander swiftly 
took Thebes, destroyed it, and enslaved 
the inhabitants. The others submitted 

(335)- 

334-331. Alexander, leaving Antipater be- 

hind as his governor in Greece, 
crossed the Hellespont in the spring of 334 
with an army of 32,000 infantry and 5000 
cavalry, supported by a navy of 160 ships, 
mostly allied. Memnon of Rhodes, com¬ 
mander of Darius’ Greek mercenaries, 
wished to retreat, laying waste the country, 
but the satraps, hoping to protect their 
provinces, forced him to take a stand at the 
river Granicus, where he was completely 
defeated by Alexander (334). 

Most of the Greek cities rev^olted from 
Persia. Alexander subdued Caria and 
(spring, 333) Cilicia. Meanwhile, Mem¬ 
non died and Darius summoned the merce¬ 
naries to Syria. Alexander went on to 
Myriandrus, where he faced Darius, who 
had raised a large but motley army. Since 
Alexander feared to come on to the open 
plain, Darius went behind him to the plain 
of Issus. 

333. BATTLE OF ISSUS. Alexander at¬ 
tacked and completely defeated 
Darius. Darius offered to give up all Asia 


west of the Euphrates and pay 10,000 
talents, but Alexander demanded uncon¬ 
ditional surrender. All Phoenicia, except 
Tyre, submitted after Issus, and, by a diffi¬ 
cult siege of seven months, Tyre was re¬ 
duced (332). 

332-331. Alexander’s expedition to Egypt 

was unopposed; while in Egypt, 
he founded Alexandria and visited 
the oracle of Ammon. 

331. Leaving Egypt in the spring, Alex¬ 
ander met and defeated the Per¬ 
sian army at Gaugamela (Oct. i) and went 
on to Arbela, where he seized much Persian 
treasure. Babylonia and Susa surrendered, 
but at Persepolis resistance was offered, so 
that the place was looted and burned and 
immense treasure was taken. 

331. Sparta under King Agis III, aided by 
Persian money and in alliance with 
Elis, Achaea, and part of Arcadia, defeated 
a Macedonian force and besieged Mega¬ 
lopolis, but was crushed when Antipater ar¬ 
rived with a greatly superior force. 
330. In the spring of 330, Alexander pur¬ 
sued Darius through Media, where 
Darius was murdered by the satrap Bessus. 
Alexander subdued the Caspian region and 
marched southward. When Parmenio’s son 
Philotas had been executed for complicity 
in a plot, Alexander sent messengers who 
murdered Parmenio in Media: Alexander 
feared a revolt and Parmenio was too power¬ 
ful to be discharged. 

329. Alexander went on into Bactria and 
overcame the Iranians under Spi- 
tamenes only with a great deal of trouble 
(328). Alexander now commenced the 
adoption of Persian dress and court eti¬ 
quette. In a drunken fury, he murdered 
his friend Cleitus who had reproached him. 
He had 30,000 natives trained in Macedo¬ 
nian fashion for the army. He married the 
Persian Roxana. He began to foster a belief 
in his divinity as the best means of dealing 
with the Greeks as an absolute ruler and 
yet without offending their sentiments of 
liberty. Though the Greeks had deified 
living men before this, Alexander’s move 
met so much opposition that he dropped it 
temporarily. 

327-324. Alexander was invited into India 
by Taxiles against Porus. In the 
battle of the Hydaspes (326), he defeated 
Porus and advanced as far as the Hyphasis. 
Here the army refused to go farther. Alex¬ 
ander, therefore, returned via the Hydaspes 
and Indus to the Indian Ocean (325). 
Thence Nearchus went back with the fleet 
to explore the Indian Ocean and Alexander 
returned through the desert of Gedrosia. 
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They met in Caramania and, after a rest, 
went on to Susa (324). 

324 - 323 . In his policy of fusion of the Greek 
and Asiatic peoples, Alexander 
had left in ofiice many of the native gover¬ 
nors (satraps); most of these, and many of 
the Macedonian satraps, were now found to 
have ruled badly; some had enlisted private 
mercenary armies. These satraps were re¬ 
placed, usually with Macedonians; the 
pri\’ate armies were ordered disbanded. 
Pursuing the policy of fusion, Alexander, 
80 officers, and 10,000 men married native 
women. Alexander paid all debts of his 
men. He ordered all exiles recalled by the 
Greek dlics; to give himself a basis for this 
interference, contrary to the constitution of 
the Hellenic League, he ordered the Greek 
states to recognize him as son of Zeus 
Ammon. At Ecbatana Alexander’s closest 
friend, Hephaestion, died. 

323 , June 13 . Alexander died at Babylon. 

His exploration had fostered com¬ 
merce; over 25 cities which he had founded 
served to Hellcnize the east, although his 
policy of direct fusion failed. The organi¬ 
zation of his com[)lex empire he left much 
as he found it, differing in each area. The 
officers wished to make the unborn son of 
Alexander and Roxana king, but the j)ri- 
\^ates preferred a Macedonian, the imbecile 
Philip III Arrhidaeus, son of Philip H. 
When a son, Alexander IV, was born to 
Roxana, a joint rule was established under 
the regents CraterusandPerdiccas. 
330 - 322 . Athens had rcc()Uj)ed her strength 
under the financier Lycurgus, who, 
among other reforms, established com[)ul- 
sory military training for all young men 
{ephehoi). In 330, Demosthenes had been 
acquitted in the trial brought by Aeschines 
on the justness of the award to Demosthe¬ 
nes of a civic crown. In 326 Lycurgus fell 
from power, and in 324, Demosthenes was 
exiled for embezzling some of the money 
which Alexander’s treasurer, Harpalus, 
brought to Athens. On the report of Alex¬ 
ander’s death, Athens, led by the radical 
orator Hypereides, organized a new Hel¬ 
lenic League in central Greece and the 
Peloponnese. The allies under Leosthenes 
besieged Antipater in Lamia (winter, 323), 
and eventually forced his retirement to 
Macedonia. There Craterus joined him 
from Asia (322). 

322 . The Athenian fleet was wiped out 
forever at Amorgos. When the 
allied army was indecisively defeated at 
Crannon the league broke up. Athens re¬ 
ceived a Macedonian garrison, took back 
her exiles, and accepted an oligarchic con¬ 
stitution by which only those possessing 
2000 drachmas had the franchise, perhaps 


9000 out of 31,000 free citizens. Demos¬ 
thenes, who had been recalled, fled but was 
caught and committed suicide. 

d. THE WEST DURING THE 
FOURTH CENTURY 
413 - 405 . After the defeat of the Athenian 
expedition, Syracuse made demo¬ 
cratic reforms. In 410 many oligarchs, 
including Hermocrates, were banished. 
Then Segesta, warring with Selinus (409), 
called in the Carthaginians, who, despite 
Syracusan opposition, sacked Selinus and 
llimera (408) and, in a second expedition, 
Acragas (406). 

405 - 367 . Dionysius I secured his election as 
one of the ten generals in Syracuse 
and then made himself tyrant. He made 
peace with the Carthaginian forces, who 
were suffering from a plague. He distrib¬ 
uted the confiscated land of the oligarchs 
to the poor and enfranchised the serfs. He 
conquered Catana (403), Naxos, and Leon- 
tini (400). in a first war with Carthage 
(39S-392), he attempted to drive the Car¬ 
thaginians out, but failed. However, he 
reduced the Sicels, and then began the 
conquest of southern Italy (390-379), where 
he crushed the Italiote League at the battle 
of the Elleporus (389). But he suffered a 
severe defeat in a second war with Carthage 
which he failed to retrieve in a 
third (368). 

366 - 344 . On the death of Dionysius, his 
weak son, Dionysius II, succeeded 
under the regency of his uncle Dion. Dion 
brought in Plato to educate Dionysius, but 
botli were forced out (366). Dion regaiiied 
Syracuse in 357 and ruled tyrannically 
until his murder in 354. After two more 
sons of Dionysius 1 had seized the power 
and fallen, Dionysius H returned (347), but 
the Syracusans called in first Hicetas, ty¬ 
rant of J^eontini (345), and then Timoleon 
of Cairinth. 

344 - 337 . Timoleon defeated the Carthagin¬ 
ians at the Crimissus (341) and 
made peace, with the Halycus River as the 
boundary (339). 'rhe tyrants were expelled 
from the Greek cities, which formed a mili¬ 
tary league against Carthage. Timoleon 
established a moderate oligarchy in Syra¬ 
cuse, with the priest {am phi polos) of Zeus 
as chief magistrate and a council of Coo 
composed of rich citizens. He then retired 

(337)- 

338 - 330 . The Greeks in Italy (Italiotes), 
hard pressed by the natives, called 
in first Archidamus of Sparta (338), who 
was killed, and then Alexander of Epirus 
(334). The latter defeated the natives and 
made an alliance with Rome, but was finally 
assassinated during a battle (330). 
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e. GREEK CULTURE IN THE 
FOURTH CENTURY 

The death of Alexander the Great marked 
the end of the great age of Greece in litera¬ 
ture, philosophy, and art. Xenophon (431- 
354), though a writer far inferior to Thu¬ 
cydides, wrote an able continuation of his 
history from 410 to 362, as well as other 
historical works. The lesser writers of Mid¬ 
dle Comedy were followed by Menander 
(343-c. 280), the most outstanding of the 
writers of New Comedy, or comedy of 
manners. But it was in oratory and phi¬ 
losophy that the 4th century was most 
distinguished. Of the ten Attic orators the i 
best known were Lysias (445~c\ 380;, De- ! 
mosthenes (384-322), and the advocate of | 
pan-Hellenism, Isocrates (430-338). Phi¬ 


losophy was dominated by the figure of 
Socrates (469-399), executed by the Athe¬ 
nians for atheism. His greatest pupil, 
Plato (429-347), founded the Academy in 
the grove of the hero Academus, and Aris¬ 
totle (384-321), the pupil of Plato and tutor 
of Alexander, founded the Peripatetic 
(walking about) school or Lyceum, in the 
grove of the hero Lycus. In sculpture a 
refined and less vigorous style was pref(‘rred 
by Praxiteles (385-c. 320), Scopas (400- 
c. 340), and Lysippus (c. 380-c. 318). The 
center of activity began to shift to Ionia, 
as seen in the tomb of Mausolus of Caria 
(the Mausoleum), completed c. 350, and 
tlie new temple of Artemis at Ephesus (the 
old one was burned by Herostratus in 
356). (Coni. p. 75.) 
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C. ROME, TO 287 B.C. 

1. THE EARLY PERIOD 


a. GEOGRAPHICAL FACTORS 

Italy is a long, narrow j)cninsula of which 
the central portion conifjrises the mountains 
and isolated valhys of the Ajjeniiines. At 
tlie northern end, the Aj)ennines swing W’cst 
and enclose between themselves and the 
Alps ti wide and fertile valley, Cisalj)ine 
Gaul, traversed by tlie f\), which Hows east 
into the liead of the Adriatic, d'he ea.stern 
(.Adriatic) coast of Italy is infertile and 
lacks good harbors, while the Adriatic itself, 
l^ecause of prevailing northerly winds, 
hindered the penetration of the (ireeks. 
Moreover, the rugged oj;)posing shore of 
Illyria was occupied l)y wild and piratic 
tribes, whose forays constituted a continuous 
threat to commerce. The eastern Italian 
peoples, therefore, remained backward com- 
|)ared to the western. The western f)art, 
though mountainous at the northern end, 
contains fert ile plains in its central portion 
(Ktruria, Latium, and (.'ampania), with 
good harbors, especially around the liay of 
Naples. Its ri\ers, however (the .Arno and 
the Tiber), are too swift to be readily navi- 
gablt^ so that early civilization s})rang uj) 
along the coast, while the inland peoj)les 
remained rude and siinj)le. 'Fhe western 
('ryrrhenian) Sea is enclosed by the islands 
of Sardinia and Corsica, the former fertile 
and rich in metals, the latter a wild seat of 
pirates. Southern Italy, where the moun¬ 
tains begin to fall away, was a land of 
pastures where later herds moved season¬ 
ably from sea tv) hills under the charge of 
slave bands of shepherds, whose brigandage 
formed a constant threat to travelers. 
Around the Bay of Tarentuin, however, the 
Greek settlers early found a hosj)ital)le wel¬ 
come, and the western toe of Italy afforded 
ready access, across the narrow’ Straits of 
Messana, to the j)rosperous island of Sicily, 
whose ric h Greek colonies and lavish crops 
played an important |)arl in Roman history. 
The western ajje.x of Sic ily in turn led 
towards Africa and the Phoenician colony 
of Carthage, which became Rome’s chief 
rival for the control of the western Medi¬ 
terranean. 

b. EARLY POPULATIONS OF 
ITALY 

Traces of Palaeolithic, cave-dwelling 
Man are found throughout Italy, save in 


Latium, which was still volcanic. Bones 
from Liguria, the mountainems area around 
Genoa, suggest that there were at legist two 
races, a Negroid (.Africa) and the later, (.'ro- 
Magnon (Trance). Neolithic Man, after 
the Ice .Age (c. 2500-2000), lived in huts 
and develc)[)ed more elaborate stone tombs. 
He practiced agriculture and herding, made 
pots, and e\’entually used copper. He 
belonged to the neW' race (Mediterranean) 
w’hich occujaed the whole Mediterranean 
Basin at this time and whicTi survived 
perhaj)s in the later Ligurians (northwest) 
and Piceni (ea.st-central), and in the j)re- 
Greek inhabitants of southern Italy 
(lapyges) and Sicily (Sicels). During tliis 
jieriod Illyrians .settled along the east cXKist, 
to survive in the Veneti (northeast), the 
Picentes of central Italy, and the Messa- 
pians of .Apulia (extreme .south). 
C.2000. AN INDO-EUROPEAN PEOPLE 
of the crnlum branch, closely re¬ 
lated to the (ireeks, began invading Italy 
either from Swutzerland or from the Danube 
Valley. "J'hey l)rc)Ught with them a ty|)e 
of settlement built on ])iles, first in the lakes 
ol northern li.aly {[hilafiltc) and then on 
dry land {terraniarr), in a regular, rec¬ 
tangular form ])er])etualed in the Roman 
camp. 'They already knew the use of 
bronze. 

c. 1000 . THE TERRAMARE PEOPLES 

had spread their settlements and 
culture southward through Italy and into 
Sicily and had come into contact with the 
maritime peoples of the .Aegean world. 
They i)n)l)ably bee ame the later Samnite, 
Sabine, and Latin tribes, in the meantime, 
perhaps, a related jieojile had entered north¬ 
eastern Italy from the Danube Valley, 
bringing with them the use of iron and a 
more advanced culture known, from the 
site of the chief e.xcavations, as ViUanovan. 
Some arcdiaeologists deny, however, that 
this advance rej)re.sented an intrusion of 
new stc'ck and assume only closer cultural 
relations with the Danube Valley. These 
leoples j)ossibly became the Umbrians and 
Oscans. 

c. 900 . THE ETRUSCANS first appeared 
in Italy, probably by sea from 
Asia Minor (Lydia?) in consequence of the 
break-up of the Hittite Kmpire. They 
established themselves north of the Tiber 
in I'itruria, probably as a conquering mi¬ 
nority among enserfed ViUanovan (?) 
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natives. The power was apparently held 
by an aristocracy of princes {lucumones)^ 
whose fortified cities (traditionally twelve, 
though the precise constituents varied from 
time to time) formed a loose league, and 
whose elaborate tombs were at first 
furnished with bronze utensils and armor, 
then painted and supplied with imported 
luxuries, notably Greek vases. They ex¬ 
tended into the Po Valley and into Latium 
and Campania until the end of the 6th 
century, when the pressure of Celtic in¬ 
vaders into the Po Valley cut off their 
northern settlements and the Cumaeans 
and Hiero of Syracuse broke their control 
of the sea and Latium revolted. Thereafter 
they declined until their absorption by 
Rome during the 4th century. Their cul¬ 
ture preserved its identity until the Sullan 
land distributions in the ist century so 
disorganized it that within a century there¬ 
after it had become dead. The Etruscans 
made no original contribution to Rome save 
for certain forms (lictors, curule chair, 
purple-striped toga of office) and a gloomy 
religion (perhaps the three divinities 
Latinized as Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva, 
and certainly the practice of prophesying 
by consulting the entrails, haruspiciiim)^h\it 
they first introduced to Rome Greek cul¬ 
ture, though in a debased shape, mythology, 
the heavy Tuscan temple (from the Doric), 
and perhaps the alphabet, 
c. 760 , GREEK COLONIZATION began 
in the Bay of Naples in southern 
Italy, and in Sicily. The Greeks were pre¬ 
vented from further expansion to the west 
and north, save for Marseilles (Massilia), 
by the Phoenicians and the Etruscans. 
Despite victories over both peoples by the 
tyrants of Syracuse in the early 5th century, 
the Greeks never succeeded in dominating 
all of Sicily or southern Italy. From the 
4 th century their fortunes declined until 
their eventual absorption by Rome during 
the 3d. Nevertheless they not only im¬ 
pregnated these areas with a Greek culture 
which lasted throughout the Roman period, 
but, by their contact with Rome during 
the formative period of her national culture, 
first through the Etruscans and then di¬ 
rectly, so Hellenized the Romans that when 
the latter conquered the Mediterranean 
world they respected and extended the 
Hellenistic civilization and, by absorbing it, 
preserved for later ages the Greek heritage. 

c. THE ROMAN MONARCHY 

763 . FOUNDATION OF ROME, accord¬ 
ing to Cicero’s contemporary, the 
antiquarian Varro. Traditionally the 
founder, Romulus, was son of a princess of 
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Alba Longa, Rhea Silvia, and the god Mars. 
The kings of Alba Longa, in turn, were 
descended from Aeneas, a fugitive of the 
Trojan War and son of the goddess Venus 
(Aphrodite). This tradition dates, how¬ 
ever, from the period when Rome was 
assimilating Greek culture. Actually dur¬ 
ing the 8th and following centuries small 
settlements on the Palatine, Esquiline, 
Quirinal, and Capitoline Hills united into 
one, with a common meeting-place in the 
valley between, the Forum. These peoples 
may have been of different racial stocks, 
chiefly Latin but partly Sabine, Etruscan, 
and perhaps pre-ltalic. The importance 
of Rome is less likely to have been economic 
(trade up the Tiber or across the ford at 
this point is not attested by archaeology) 
than military, an outpost of the Latins 
against the encroaching Etruscans. This 
w'ould account for the inculcation in the 
Romans from an early date of habits of 
obedience, organization, and military drill. 
The traditions of the four early kings 
(Romulus, 753-715, Numa Pompilius, 715- 
673, Tullius Hostilius, 673-641, and Ancus 
Mardus, 641-616) arc historically unreli¬ 
able. 

Early government. Rome emerged into 
history with a king (elective, not heredi¬ 
tary), limited by the existence of a senate 
of 100 elders {patres) which was advisory, 
not compulsory, and by a popular assembly 
of the clans {curiae) ^ the comitia curiata, 
which conferred upon the newly elected 
king his imperium and may have had slight 
legislati\X‘ power. There were two classes 
in the state: patridans, who alone could 
belong to the Senate, and plebeians. Most 
probably the patricians were simply the 
more prosperous farmers, who for their own 
advantage organized themselves in curiae^ 
set themselves up as a superior class and 
usurped certain privileges (another theory 
is that the plebeians w^ere the conquered 
native people). As a result of the plebeians’ 
lack of power to defend themselves, many 
attached themselves as clients to patrician 
patrons, who protected them in return for 
attendance and service. 

The early religion was simple, chiefly the 
worship of Mars (an agricultural divinity 
who only later became god of war, and 
of animistic forces. Religious ceremonies 
were simple to the point of being magical; 
by their proper performance the divine 
power {numen) inherent in gods or objects 
was compelled to act, and failure to get 
results indicated some fault in the cere¬ 
mony. 

c. 616 . Tarquinius Priscus (616-578) and 
his successors, Servius Tullius 
(578-534) and Tarquinius Superbus (the 
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Proud, 534-510), may represent the Etrus¬ 
can domination in Rome and emerge more 
clearly than their predecessors. Tarquin 
the First was a great builder {Cloaca 
Maxima, Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, 
Circus Maximus) . To weaken the patrician 
influence, he is said to have increased the 
Senate to 300. He fought successfully 
against Sabines, Latins, and Etruscans. 
Servius Tullius, traditionally of slave and 
Latin descent, fought against Veii and 
brought Rome into the Latin League. His 
chief achievement, traditionally, was to 
substitute for the hereditary clans a new 
military division into classes and centuries, 
based on wealth and arms (cf. reforms of 
Solon in Athens). It may be, however. 


that this reform should really be dated 
about 450 and, in any case, the surviving 
(and conflicting) descriptions of his arrange¬ 
ments probably portray them in the state 
which they reached after the 3d century b . c . 
Upon this arrangement depended a new 
assembly, the comita centuriata. Since 
group voting was taken over from the 
comitia curiata, the wealthy, who though 
few in numbers constituted the majority 
of the centuries, controlled this assembly 
as, presumably, the patricians had the 
former. The last, Tarquin the Proud, was 
expelled in a revolt which according to 
tradition was led by L. Junius Brutus and 
was due to the rape of Lucretia by Sextus 
Tarquinius, son of the king. 


2. THE EARLY REPUBLIC 


The early constitution: two annual con¬ 
suls, originally called praetors (generals), 
held equally the undivided impvriiim of the 
king; either could prevent the other from 
acting, but could not force him to act. 
They had absolute command of the army 
in the field, including power over life and 
death; in the city they were jirovided with 
coercitioy a sort of summary police power, 
but with slight civil and no criminal juris¬ 
diction. They were elected by the comitia 
centuriata^ but impcriuni was conferred 
by the comitia curiata {lex curiata), later 
represented by 30 lidors. 

The judicial system: cases of high treason 
were handled by the duouiri pcrduellionis\ 
all other criminal cases of which the state 
took cognizance were handled by the quaes- 
tores parricidii (investigators of murder), 
later known simply as quaestors. From 
their collecting of fines, the quaestors be¬ 
came the main financial officers of the state, 
and in this capacity they became attached 
to the consuls as comptrollers; later they 
lost their judicial functions. Civil cases 
were usually handled by arbitration, but 
gradually the consuls came to take a larger 
part, until in 367 there was created a special 
officer {praetor). 

In time of crisis the Senate could restore 
unity of command by instructing the con¬ 
suls to appoint a dictator {magister populi), 
who appointed as his assistant a master of 
the horse {jnagister equitum); the dictator 
had absolute power in all fields, but bad to 
resign when his task was completed, and 
in no case could remain in office for more 
than six months. 

The plebs seem already to have had an 
organization of their own, the concilium 
plcbis, with its own officers, tribunes 


(? originally commanders of the tribal regi¬ 
ments) and aediles (custodians of the temple 
of Ceres on the Aventine, where were kept 
the plebeian treasury and archives). When 
the first 17 rustic tribes were organized 
shortly after the foundation of the republic 
(the four urban tribes are ascribed by 
tradition to Servius Tullius, but may be 
later), the concilium plcbis was reorganized 
on the basis of these; some time later a 
comitia tributa of the whole people was 
organized on the same basis, perhaps to 
break up the power of the hereditary clans 
(cf. Cleisthenes, at Athens). It is uncertain 
how long the concilium plebis remained 
distinct from the comitia tributa; in the later 
republic the difference w^as merely technical. 
A resolution of the plebs alone was called a 
plebiscitum^Sind was originally binding only 
on the plebeians, as opposed to a lex of the 
entire populus, adopted in a comitia. 

At the beginning of the republican period, 
Rome was probably the dominant power in 
the Latin League, but apparently lost this 
position because of the continued Etruscan 
pressure; the next two centuries (to c. 280) 
were characterized externally by Rome’s 
conquest of the primacy in Italy and in¬ 
ternally by the struggle of the oppressed 
plebs, of which the richer members desired 
social and political equality with the patri¬ 
cians, while the poorer wanted simply pro¬ 
tection from unjust treatment at the hands 
of the patrician magistrates. 

609. TRADITIONAL DATE OF THE 
FOUNDING OF THE REPUB¬ 
LIC. L. Junius Brutus and L. Tarquinius 
Collatinus (husband of Lucretia) became 
consuls. Almost all of the history of the 
first century of the republic, including the 
names of the first two or three decades of 
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consuls, is unreliable, but it is not yet pos¬ 
sible to establish the truth. The dates 
given here are those of Cicero’s contem¬ 
porary Varro, adopted by Livy. They are 
subject to errors of up to ten years in the 
ist century of the republic, gradually de¬ 
creasing to become practically certain from 
c. 300. 

A lex Valeria de prouocatione is said to 
have been passed by the consul sujfcctus 
(filling another’s unexpired term), L. 
Valerius Poplicola, guaranteeing citizens 
in Rome (not on military service) the right 
of appeal to the comilia centnriata from a 
consul who proposed to execute or flog 
them; probably a retrojection of later legis¬ 
lation, but such a right was recognized by 
the Twelve Tables. 

608 . A Treaty with the Carthaginians 

recognized Carthage’s exclusive 
interests in Africa and Rome’s in Latium. 
Doubt has been cast on the genuineness of 
this treaty, but probably unjustly. 

Lars Porsena of the Etruscan Clusium 
attacked Rome and probably restored the 
Etruscan domination for a short time, 
although Roman tradition claimed he 
had been turned back by the exploits of 
Horatius Codes (defense of the pons subli- 
ciuSy or wooden Tiber bridge), Cloelia, and 
Q. Mucius Scaevola. 

496 . The dictator A. Postumius, in the 
battle of Lake Regillus, defeated 
the Latins, who, with the help of Aristod- 
emus of Cumae, had some time before 
freed themselves from Etruscan rule by the 
battle of Arida. 

494 . The plebeians, oppressed by debt, 
seceded to the Sacred Mount 
(probably the Aventine). The patricians 
were forced to make some concessions before 
the plebs would return. The latter further 
protected themselves by swearing to the 
leges sacrac, by which they bound them¬ 
selves to avenge any injury done to their 
officials, the tribunes, the aediles, and 
the decemuiri stlitibus iiidicandis. These 
officials were therefore called sacrosanct. 
They were not officials of the state, but 
officers of a corporate group within the 
state. But because of the unanimous sup¬ 
port of the plebs they had de facto great 
powers, which were never legalized but be¬ 
came gradually respected by custom. The 
basis of the tribunes’ powers was the ius 
auxilii, by which they could intervene to 
save anyone threatened by the action of a 
magistrate. This intercessio against a spe¬ 
cific act of a magistrate developed later 
(when the tribunes secured admission to the 
Senate) into the right of interposing a veto 
against any proposed law or decree. They 
presided over the concilium plebis. The 


original number of the tribunes was 2 or 4; 
it eventually became 10. The aediles 
handled the fines imposed by the tribunes or 
the concilium, and through the use of this 
money came to have control of the free dis¬ 
tributions of com to the poor and over the 
repair of public buildings, etc., which was 
later extended into a general police power. 
The decemuiri stlitibus iudicandis conducted 
trials in which the status of persons as slaves 
or freedmen was in question. 

493 . A Treaty of Sp. Cassius with the 
Latin League provided that booty 
was to be equally divided; new territory to 
be colonized in common; the riglits of con- 
nubiiim and commercium (to contract valid 
marriages between members of different 
states and to carry on commerce with full 
legal protection) were restored as they had 
been before Rome’s break with the league 
(c. 508). The reason lor this peace was cer¬ 
tainly the increasing pressure of the attacks 
of the neighboring Volsci and Aequi. The 
liernici were later admitted to the alliance 
on terms of equality with the other two 
members (486). 

491 . Gn. Marcius Coriolanus traditionally 
tried to bribe the plebeians with 
free grain into giving up the tribunate; 
when he failed and was summoned to trial, 
he fled to the Volsci and led them against 
Rome, but was finally turned back by the 
prayers of his mother and wife. 
486 . The consul S)). Cassius attempted 
to make himself tyrant but was 
executed. This much may be true, but the 
story that his method was a proposed di¬ 
vision of the public land, which w'as of 
insignificant extent for a long time, is 
probably a retrojection from the Gracchan 
era. 

477 . Battle of the Cremera. War had 

broken out with the Etruscan Veil 
(483), which was supported by Fidenae, a 
town controlling the upjier Tiber and thus 
essential to Rome. A large number of Fabii 
took up a position on the Cremera to pre¬ 
vent the two cities from joining their forces, 
but were annihilated by the Veientines. 
Traditionally, only one of 300 escaped. A 
peace was made in 474. 

458 . L. Quinctius Cincinnatus, called from 
his field to assume the dictator¬ 
ship, rescued a Roman army and 
defeated the Aequi, who had 
pressed into the valley of the 
Algidus. 

451 . Agitation of the plebs for codification 
of the law to curb the arbitrariness 
of the patrician magistrates led to the crea¬ 
tion of ten patrician decemvirs in place of 
consuls. According to legend, an embassy 
had been sent to Athens in 454 to procure 
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the laws of Solon for study. The first 
decemvirs published ten tables, but since 
these proved insufficient new decemvirs 
were created in 450 and drew up two ad¬ 
ditional tables. Thenceforth the Twelve 
Tables constituted the fundamental law of 
Rome until the 2d century. Tradition 
alleges that this decemviral board continued 
illegally in office in 449 under the extreme 
piatrician Appius Claudius. When he at- 
ternpited to get for himself by false legal 
process the maiden Virginia, her father 
Virginius stabbed her and the plebeians 
seceded to the Aventine and Sax red 
Mounts. The decemvirs had to abdicate 
and Appius committed suicide. 

448 . The moderate patrician consuls 
Valerius and Horatius p)assed a 
series of Valerio-Horatian laws weakening 
the patrician power. Traditionally, these 

(1) made the plchiscita as valid as leges-, 

(2) compelled all magistrates, including the 
dictator, to allow appeals from tludr de¬ 
cisions; and (3) affirmed the inviolability 
of the tribunes and also the aediles. All 
these changes are probably mere retro- 
jections of later reforms. Two more quaes¬ 
tors were added specially for the military 
treasury, making a total of four. Though 
j)atricians, they were elected in the comUia 
Irilmta, and in 421 the quaestorship was 
opened to the p^lebeians. The tribunes ac¬ 
quired the right of taking auspices (neces¬ 
sary before any public business and later 
convenient as a means of blocking action) 
and the privilege of sitting on a bench inside 

the senate, though near the door. 

445 . A law (plebiscite?) of the trilxune 
Canuleius allowed marriage be¬ 
tween patricians and plebeians, 
the children to inherit the father’s 
rank. 

444 . As a compromise in the face of agita¬ 
tion that the consulate be opened 
to plebeians, 6 (? 3 ) military tribunes with 
consular power, who might be plebeians, 
were substituted for the consuls. Two 
patrician censors were also created to hold 
office for 5 (4?) years, later reduced to 18 
months every 5th year. They had no 
imperium, but only a putesias, but because 
usually older and distinguished ex-consuls, 
they came to outrank even consuls. Their 
tasks gave them importance, since they 
made up the citizen lists for tax and military 
purposes (the census), enrolled senators 
{lectio senatus) and knights (recognitio 
equitum), and examined into public morals 
{regimen morum), so that at the end of their 
term they could perform the ceremony of 
purification for the state, the lustrum, a 
word which came to be applied to their 


five-year cycle. They also made up the 
state budget, bandied its property, and let 
out contracts for public works. 
439 . Traditionally, Sp. Maelius was put 
to death by Servius Ahala, mas¬ 
ter of the horse for the dictator 
Cincinnatus, because his free dis¬ 
tribution of grain to the people 
seemed an attempt at a tyranny. 
431 . The dictator A. Postumius Tubertus 
decisively defeated the Aequi at 
the Algidus and drove them out 
of the valley. The Volsci were 
then continually driven back and 
are said to have made peace in 396. 
426 . I'idenae, which, with Veii, had de¬ 
clared war in 438, was destroyed 
by the dictator Mamercus Aemilius 
and the master of the horse A. 
Cornelius Cossus; thus Veii was 
forced to make peace for 20 
years (425). 

405 - 396 . In the siege of Veii, tradition al¬ 
leged that, because the army had 
to be kept in the field all winter, pay for the 
troops was introduced, 'i’he dictator M. 
Furius Camillus finally took the town; it 
was destroyed, and, since the Latins had 
not contributed to the siege, the territory 
was annexed directly to Rome and organ¬ 
ized in four new tril^es. k rom this time on 
Rome really outweighed its ally, the Latin 
League; the Hernici had long been inferior 
to the other two. 

390 . Rome was sacked by the Gauls under 
Brennus, who defeated the de¬ 
fending army at the Allia on July 18. Ac¬ 
cording to tradition the Ciauls held all of 
Rome except the Capitol, which was only 
saved by the geese. Their withdrawal after 
seven months is attributed to Camillus, but 
they were prubably bought off. The Latins 
and Hernici took advantage of Rome’s 
plight to break off their alliance. 
384 . The patrician M. Manlius Capitoli- 
nus was, according to tradition, 
convicted of aspiring to a tyranny by re¬ 
leasing plebeian debtors at his own expense, 
and was executed by being thrown from 
the Tarpeian Rock. 

367 . Licinio-Sextian Laws. After ten 
years of agitation the tribunes C. 
Licinius and L. Sextius secured the passage 
of reform measures: (i) some sort of relief 
was granted to debtors; (2) the amount of 
public land which one person could hold 
was limited to 500 iugera (i iugum = ^ 
acre). This provision is almost certainly a 
retrojection from the Gracchan era. (3) 
The practice of giving a consular imperium 
to military tribunes was abolished, and one 
consulship was opened to the plebs. Tra- 
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dition incorrectly states that both consul¬ 
ships were opened to the plebs, and that 
one of them had to be filled by a plebeian. 
At the same time a third praetor was cre¬ 
ated, to handle the judicial functions of the 
other two chief magistrates, who thence¬ 
forth were usually known as consuls. Two 
patrician curide aediles were created, with 
functions much like the plebeian aediles. 
The plebeians were soon admitted to all 
offices, the last being the rehgious colleges 
of poniifices and aiigures, by the lex Ogulnia 
of 300. As a result of these changes, a new 
nobility of office-holding families, l)Oth 
patrician and plebeian, grew up, and the 
patriciate lost all significance. This no¬ 
bility soon became quite exclusive, so that 
a noviis homo (a man without office-holding 
ancestors) had great difficulty in obtaining 
an office. 

367 - 349 . Four wars were waged against 
the Gauls, who made incursions 
from Cisalpine Gaul into c:entral Italy. In 
them are supposed to have been fought the 
single combats against Gallic champions of 
'r. Manlius I'orquatus (3hi) and M. 
Valerius Corvus (349). Peace was finally 
concluded c. 334. 

362 - 345 . Wars with the peoples immedi¬ 
ately around Rome. The Hernici 
and the revolting Latin cities were forced 
to rejoin the Latin League on severer terms; 
southern Etruria was brought under Roman 
supremacy; and the Volsci and Aurunci 
were reduced, thus putting Rome in contact 
with the Samnites. 

348 . Second treaty between Rome and 
Carthage; some sources and some 
modern authorities call this the 
first treaty. 

343 - 341 . THE FIRST SAMNITE WAR 

was started liy a request for aid 
from the Samnite tribes in the 
Campanian |)lain against the hill 
tribes. After minor Roman vic¬ 
tories the war ended in a draw. 
340 - 338 . THE LATIN WAR began with 
the revolt of the Latin cities from 
the league and their demand for complete 
equality. In the cour.se of the war, Ik 
Decius Mus sacrificed himself for the 
victory of his army. The consul T. Manlius 
brought the war to a close in the victory of 
Trifanum. The Latin League was dissolved 
and its members made dependent on Rome 
without even commcrcium and connuhium 
among themselves. In Rome their inhabi¬ 
tants received private rights but not the vote 
{ciuiias sine su^ragio, later called lalinitas). 
Some cities ceded land for settlement of 
Romans, some were made into Roman 
colonies, others were made dependent 
states. 
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339. Leges Publiliae, passed by the ple¬ 
beian dictator Q. PubJilius Philo, 
gave plebiscita the force of Jaw provided 
they obtained the subsequent consent of 
the senate {auctoritas patrum)\ for regular 
leges it was provided that this consent 
should now be given in advance, as a pure 
formality. 

326 - 304 . THE SECOND SAMNITE 

WAR began when Rome made 
Fregellae a colony and the first pro-consul 
(an ex-consul whose ini per him was extended 
for carrying on a military command), (^. 
Puldilius Philo, captured Naples (327). 
ddie Romans had the support of the Apu¬ 
lians and Lucanians, and later of certain 
Sabellian cities. After initial successes the 
consuls Sp. I’ostumius and T. Vetutius were 
surrounded in the Caudine Forks and forced 
to surrender with their whole army. The 
Romans only slowly recov^ered Campania, 
but in 312 the censor Ap. Claudius began 
the great military road, the Via Appia, from 
Rome to Capua to secure Campania. The 
northern Etruscans joined Rome’s enemies 
but were defeated at Lake Vadimo in 310. 
in 308 the peot)les of central Italy, Um¬ 
brians, Picentini, Marsians, etc., attacked 
Rome. The Romans countered by using 
their first war-fleet in the Adriatic. The 
Samnites were defeated by M. Fulvius and 
L. Postumius in 305. In 304 peace was 
made, slightly to Rome’s advantage in that 
she secured undisputed hegemony of 
Campania. 

313 . A law of the consul Poetilius {lex 
Poctilia) secured insolvent debtors 
against personal imprisonment if 
they surrendered their proi)erty 
entirely to their creditors. 

312 . Appius Claudius (later Caecus, ‘Mhe 
blind”), as censor, is said to 
have distributed freedmen not holding land 
among all the tribes, but in 304 they, and 
freedmen of small landed property, were 
confined to the four urban tribes. This 
may reflect later debates as to the dis¬ 
position of freedmen. In 304 a freedrnan 
of Appius, Gnaeus Flavius, is said to have 
made public the rules of legal procedure 
{Icgis actiones), to which he had access as 
clerk to the magistrates. This completed 
the work begun by the decemvirs in pro¬ 
tecting the poor from manipulation of the 
law by the rich. 

At about this time (or perhaps earlier, 
after the Gallic sack), the Roman army was 
reorganized so that in place of a solid 
phalanx with the long thrusting spear 
{hasta) the legion consisted of small groups, 
maniples of 120 men in two centuries (now 
purely titular), arranged in echelon in three 
lines {hastati and principes with the throw- 
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ing javelin, pilum^ and only ihe rearmost 
triarii with the spear) for greater mobility 
in mountainous areas. 

During the ensuing years, Rome secured 
the Apennines by colonies, Sora, Alba 
Fuccns, Carsioli, and Narnia, and built the 
Via IHaminia north to Narnia and the Via 
Valeria to Alba r’ucens. 

298 - 290 . THE THIRD SAMNITE WAR 
was a final effort of the Samnites, 
aided by the Lucanians, Gauls, and Etrus¬ 
cans, to break the power of Rome. Their 
capital, Bovdanum, was taken in 298, but 
their army managed to combine with the 
Gauls, only to be defeated in 295 at Senti- 
num, where a second Decius Mus secured 
a Roman victory by self-sacrifice, perhaps 
in fact the only instance. The (iauls scat¬ 
tered, the Etruscans sued for peace in 294, 
and the Samnites finally made peace as 
autonomous allies, though the colony of 
Venusia was planted in the south to watch 
them, as well as Minturnae, Sinuessa, and 
Haria farther north. The Sabines, north¬ 
east of Rome, were annexed and given 
Latin rights. 

285 - 282 . The Romans, desfiite defeats, 
annihilated tiie Gallic Senones, 
crushed the Etruscans at Lake Vadinio and 
Po])ulonia, and occupied the Greek cities 
in Lucania: Locri, Croton, and Thurii. 
This advance brought on the war with 
Tarentum and Pyrrhus. 

287 . The lex Hortensia, jiassed by the 
dictator Q. Hortensius, fully 
equated plehiscita with Ic^cs by reijuiring 
the auctoritas pairum for the former to be 
given in adwance as well as for the latter; 
its passage was brought about by another 
secession of the plebs, this time to the 
Janiculum. 'I'he plebs had thus achieved 
complete legal equality with the patricians, 
but the old problem remained in the op- 
firession of the pioor by the rich patricio- 
plcbeian nobility, which was in full control 
of the concilium plchis and the comilia 
trilnUa because, since the voting was by 
tribes, only the rich members of the more 
distant tribes could afford to come to the 
meetings in Rome. Further, in the as¬ 
semblies all initiative was in the hands of 
the presiding magistrates, and these were 
now almost alway.s from the nobility and 
under the control of the Senate. As the 
problems of government became more 
complex with the expansion of Rome the 
control of the Senate became still more 
elTective. 

Rome had now established her supremacy 


throughout central Italy. Her relations 
with the other communities may be sum¬ 
marized as follows: 

(1) Municipia retained their own mu¬ 
nicipal administration and enjoyed only 
the private rights {connubium and com- 
mercitim) of Roman citizenship, not the 
franchise or right of holding office (ciuitas 
sine suj'ragio). 

(2) Coloniac were settlements established 
by Rome for military p>urposes, usually on 
land taken from the conquered f 3 eoj)les. 
Smaller ones, Roman, were real garrisons 
and their settlers retained lull citizenship. 
At first they may have been administered 
directly from Rome. Larger ones reflected 
real attempts to relieve surplus j)opulation 
and included both Latins and Romans, the 
latter accepting only Latin citizcn.ship, or 
riiiiias sine suffragio. They may have had 
some local gov^ernment from the beginning. 
Ultimately colonies came to have adminis¬ 
trations closely modeled on the Roman, 
with two executive magistrates {dimmuiri) 
and a senate or curia whose members were 
called decuriones. 

Whatever the original form of govern¬ 
ment ol the various municipia may have 
been, it tended to a|)proximate the oli¬ 
garchical model of Rome and the coloniac, 
wdth a small executive, often four {quai- 
tuoruiri), and a curia. Moreover, recent 
study suggests that this geJieral pattern of 
municipality may not be at all early, may, 
in fact, date only from Caesar’s municip^al 
reforms, and that before that both muni¬ 
cipia and coloniae were governed by officials 
sent out from Rome, as was certainly the 
case with municipia which, by revolt, were 
deprived of self-government (e.g. Ckipua 
laterj. 

(3) Ciuitales foedcratac were independent 
allies (socii) of Rome, whose obligations 
were regulated by treaty. 'Pliey enjoyed 
freedom from direct interference in their 
alTairs and from taxation {libertas e( im- 
munitas) and usually provided auxiliary 
trooj:>s or ships rather than legionaries. 
Hut their foreign relations were determined 
by Rome, and, in fact, they suffered con¬ 
siderable control. 

(4) There were, in addition, groups or 
communities which did not have a civic 
organization and which, consequently, were 
administered under various names {fora, 
conciiiabula, uici, pagi) either directly from 
Rome, by praefccti, or by neighboring cities 
to which they were attached as allributi. 

{Cont. p. 85.) 
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D. THE HELLENISTIC WORLD 
1. CULTURAL DEVELOPMENT 


The Hellenistic Age was characterized 
politically by the atrophy of the city-state. 
The cities of Greece were dominated in¬ 
creasingly by their richer or better educated 
members and the mass of the population 
lost power. In their external relations the 
cities either passed under the control of the 
various monarchs or joined together in 
leagues, whose attempts at representative 
federal government marked an advance in 
government which unfortunately bore no 
further fruit during the Roman period. 
Athens was a university town, respected for 
its past grandeur but of little political 
weight after 262. Sparta, however, played a 
lone and considerable hand in the Pelopon- 
nese. To offset the decay of Greece itself, 
the Hellenistic Age witnessed the spread of 
Greek culture by the conquests of Alex¬ 
ander and his successors as far as the Indus 
Valley, the creation of Greek cities through¬ 
out Asia, and the development of monarchi¬ 
cal governments. In the new Greek cities, 
municipal administration and public build¬ 
ing reached a high level, as at Priene (Asia 
Minor) or Alexandria (Egypt). Social 
experiments ranged from state control of 
the grain supply (Athens) or distribution of 
grain to citizens (Samos) to extreme agra¬ 
rian reforms at Sparta. Private or royal 
munificence benefited the cities on a grand 
scale, and the cities themselves substituted 
for political rivalry that of the splendor of 
games, buildings, and honors. The ad¬ 
ministration of the three chief kingdoms 
was conditioned by their background. In 
Macedon the iirmy, representing the Mace¬ 
donian people, retained considerable in¬ 
fluence, and the king was never so absolute 
as his Asiatic confreres. The Seleucids 
developed a system of provincial adminis¬ 
tration and of communications based on the 
Persian satrapies; but their capital, Anti¬ 
och, never attained the excellence of 
Egypt’s Alexandria and its Hellenism was 
strongly affected by Syrian emotionalism. 
The Ptolemies administered Egypt as had 
the Pharaohs, as a state monopeffy. They 
granted a privileged position, however, to 
Macedonian settlers and to the city of 
Alexandria, which was kept apart from the 
rest of Egypt as a Greek city, though it 
contained also a large Jewish population, 
for whom, during the 3d century, a Greek 


translation was made of the Hebrew Bible, 
called the Septiiagint from the 70 elders 
traditionally responsible for it. Alexandria 
was distinguished by its excellent adminis¬ 
tration and its magnificent buildings, 
among which were a lighthouse {pharos) 
and an academy of scholars {museum, 
temple of the Muses) with a magnificent 
library. 

The economic life of the eastern Mediter¬ 
ranean was much stimulated by unification 
in Greek hands, by the opening of new 
areas, and by improved navigation and 
cormnunications. The cities became very 
rich. In particular, the opening of the 
treasures of the Near East vastly increased 
the amount of gold and silver in circulation. 
Two countries were, however, adversely 
affected. Greece, naturally poor, was 
drained of men by the op|)ort unities offered 
for trade or mercenary soldiering in Asia, 
and could no longer compete with the more 
fertile areas now opened for ex[)loitation. 
Egypt’s resources, though ample for her 
self-contained economy, were exhausted by 
the expenditures of the Ptolemies in their 
attempt to create an Aegean empire. 
Nevertheless, in general, the period was 
one of complacent prosperity throughout 
the eastern Mediterranean. 

Under the great librarians of Alexandria, 
Zenodotus (c. 280), Aristophanes of Byzan¬ 
tium (257-180), and Aristarchus (217-145), 
philology, textual criticism, and kindred 
subjects replaced creative writing. But 
great advances were attained in science by 
such men as Euclid the geometrician 
(c. 300), Eratosthenes the astronomer and 
geographer (c. 240), and Archimedes the 
physicist (287-212, in Syracuse). Litera¬ 
ture became imitative, artificial, and over¬ 
burdened with learning, as in the poetry of 
Callimachus (c. 260), or the epic Argonau- 
tica of Apollonius Rhodius (295-214). 
Only the pastoral achieved a delicate and 
spontaneous freshness in the poems of 
Theocritus (c. 270, from Syracuse). The 
Attalids, notably Pmmenes II, tried to make 
Pergamum into an intellectual rival of 
Alexandria, but their capital became 
famous chiefly for its Pergamene school of 
art, whose exaggerated style is best seen in 
the friezes of the Altar of Pergamum. An¬ 
other school flourished in the prosperous 
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island of Rhodes. Much of Hellenistic art 
dealt with simple subjects of daily life in 
a realistic fashion, as in the charming 
pottery Bgurines from Tanagra, in Greece. 

In philosophy, the Academy continued 
the Platonic tradition but with increasing 
skepticism about the possibility of attaining 
truth. The Peripatetics devoted them¬ 
selves almost wholly to scientific and his¬ 
torical studies. Two new schools, how¬ 
ever, answered the spiritual needs of the 
time. Stoicism was founded by Zeno 
(336-264), a half-Phoenician from Cyf^rus, 
who taught in the Painted Porch (s/oa 
poikile) at Athens, and Epicureanism by 
Epicurus (342-270), who withdrew from 
the world into his gjirdcn. Both sought 
the same end, a mind which would be so 
self-sufficient through inner discipline and 
its own resources that it would not be dis¬ 
turbed by external accidents. The Stoics 
sought this undisturbed state of mind 
(ataraxia) by modifying the Cynic ascetic¬ 
ism to a doctrine of neglect of outward 
honors and wealth and devotion to duty. 

A belief that the world was ruled by a 
universal reason in which all shared led 
them to a humanitarian view of the brother¬ 
hood of men which transcended national. 


2 . THE WARS OF 

322 - 315 . When Perdiccas became regent 
for Philip Ill Arrhidaeus, the 
other generals, Antipater, Antigonus, Cra- 
terus, and Ptolemy, refused obedience. 
Perdiccas was murdered when he attempted 
U) dislodge Ptolemy from Kgypt, but his 
general Eumenes defeated and slew Cra- 
terus in Asia Minor (321). Antipater and 
Ptolemy at Triparadeisus in byria agreed 
that Antipater should be regent. Anti¬ 
pater sent Antigonus to dislodge Eumenes, 
who took refuge in the hills (320). When 
Antipater died (319), he left Polyperchon 
as regent, Imt Ptolemy defied him and 
annexed Syria. Antigonus seized Phrygia 
and Lydia. Polyperchon gave Eumenes 
command of the troops in Cilicia. Anti¬ 
pater’s son, Cassander, seized the I’iraeus, 
garrisoned it, and left Demetrius of Phale- 
rum as virtual dictator of Athens (317). 
Cassander took Macedon from Polyj:)erchon 
(317), executed Olympias and Philip Ar¬ 
rhidaeus, when they attacked him, and 
imprisoned Roxana with her son Alexander 
IV, both of whom he put to death in 310. 
In the meantime, Antigonus, after a drawn 
battle at Paraetacene (317), had defeated 
Eumenes in Gabiene (316) and executed 
him. Ptolemy in Egypt, Antipater, and 


racial, or social differences. This inter¬ 
nationalism and the doctrine that the ruler 
should embody divine reason allowed them 
to support monarchical government. The 
Epicureans sought the same end by follow¬ 
ing the Cyrenaics in advocating an itiactive 
life (apraxia) and a moderate, not an ex¬ 
cessive, self-indulgence. To free the mind 
from wrong, they attacked religion and 
superstition and adopted the atomic meta¬ 
physics as a mechanical explanation of 
the universe. 

In religion, the Hellenistic Age witnessed 
a loss of belief in the simple Greek pantheon 
and a turning to more emotional oriental 
worships, like those of Cybele, the Great 
Mother of y\sia Minor, the Persian Mithra, 
or the Egyf)tian Isis. A fatalistic view of 
external events led to the personification 
of Fortune (tychc) as a goddess. And a 
:ombination of flattery, legalism (since a 
god could always rule a city without 
changes in the constitution), skepticism 
(since many considered that the gods were 
originally famous men), and real gratitude 
for the benefits of government introduced 
the worship of rulers, both dead and living, 
which the Macedonian monarchs alone 
refused. 


THE DIADOCHI 

Lysimachus in Thrace formed a coalition 
against Antigonus (315). 

316 - 307 . Antigonus seized Syria, but his 
son, Demetrius, was defeated at 
Gaza (312) by Ptolemy, who had already 
occuffiecl the Cyclades (314) and the Pelo- 
ponnese (313). Ptolemy then sent Seleucus 
to capture Babylon from Antigonus. An 
attempted settlement in 311 merely allowed 
Antigonus to continue fighting Seleucus, 
Cassander to secure the throne of Macedon 
(above), and Ptolemy to continue his ex¬ 
pansion in the Aegean. Antigonus sent 
Demetrius to Athens, whence he expelled 
Demetrius of Phalerum and restored the 
democracy (307). 

307 . ANTIGONUS I, MONOPHTHAL- 

MOS (“one-eyed”) or Cyclops, 
and Demetrius I Poliorcetes (“besieger”) 
took the title of king, whereupon Ptolemy 
and Seleucus, Cassander, and Lysimachus 
did the same. The unity of Alexander’s 
empire was thus openly ended. 
306 . Demetrius crushed Ptolemy in a na¬ 
val battle off Cyprian Salamis 
but Ptolemy repelled a land attack by An¬ 
tigonus. Demetrius failed to reduce Rhodes 
by a year’s siege (305-304), but relieved 
Athens from the Four Years’ War waged by 
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Cassander (307-304). He then revived the 
Hellenic League of Philip (303). 
301 . BATTLE OF IPSUS (in Phrygia). 

The allies, Cassander, Lysim- 
achus, and Seleucus, but not Ptolemy, 
finally crushed and slew Antigonus. De¬ 
metrius, who had been recalled by An- 
tigonus, escaped to Corinth. By the di¬ 
vision of spoils, Seleucus was given Syria, 
Lysimachus western and central Asia 
Minor, Cassander kept Macedon, but his 
brother Pleistarchus received southern Asia 
Minor. Ptolemy, however, seized Cocle- 
Syria. 

299 . Pleistarchus was driven out by De¬ 
metrius, and Cassander himself 
died in 298. His eldest son, Philip 
IV, died also, so that two younger 
sons, Anti[)ater and Alexander V, 
divided his realm. 

295 . Demetrius, after a bitter siege, 
recovered Athens, where one 
Lachares liad made himself tyrant. He 
then murdered Alexander V (294) and took 
Macedon. He mastered northern and cen¬ 
tral Greece save for Aetolia. 


288 . A coalition was formed against De¬ 
metrius, and Lysimachus and 
King Pyrrhus of Epirus drove him out of 
Macedon. He attempted a campaign in 
Asia Minor, but finally Seleucus captured 
him in Cilicia (28$) ■ 

283 . Demetrius died in captivity, leaving 
a son in Greece, Antigonus. 

281 . Seleucus defeated and slew Lysim¬ 
achus at the battle of Corupe- 
dium and became master of Asia Minor. 
When he tried to seize Macedon, however, 
he was assassinated by Ptolemy Ceraunus, 
who acquired control of Macedon. 
Ptolemy, in turn, was slain in an invasion 
of Celts (279). 

279 . The Celts ravaged Macedon, de¬ 
feated the Greeks at Thermopylae, 
and reached Delf)hi. A second band ruled 
Thrace until 210, while a third crossed to 
central Asia Minor and established the 
Kingdom of Galatia. 

276 - 275 . Meanwhile, Antigonus recovered 
Macedon for himself, founding a 
dynasty that lasted until 1O8. 


3. SICILY TO THE ROMAxN CONQUEST 


317 - 289 . AGATHOCLES made himself 
tyrant of Syracuse in consequence 
of a civil war (c. 323-317) in which he, as 
democratic leader, expelled the oligarchs 
with Carthaginian aid and divided their 
property among the poor. He successfully 
defended himself against the neighboring 
cities and the exiled oligarchs until these 
appealed to Carthage. 

311 . The Carthaginian general Hamilcar 
defeated Agathocles at the Himera 
River and besieged Syracuse. In 310, 
Agathocles slipped across to Africa, where 
he maintainecl himself until 307. But his 
army, under his son, was annihilated during 
his absence. 

305 . Agathocles came to terms with 
Carthage and the oligarchs, and 
took the title of king. In the meantime the 
Tarentines had made peace with the Sam- 
nites (c. 320) and Rome (304), but were 
hard pressed by the Lucanians. 
302 . When a Spartan commander, Cleony- 
mus, failed to relieve them, the 
Tarentines called in Agathocles. He also 
failed to accomplish much and died at 
S3Tacuse in 289, bequeathing their freedom 
to the Syracusans, who restored the democ¬ 


racy. Certain of the Campanian merce¬ 
naries of Agathocles, calling themselves 
Mamertines (“sons of Mars’'), seized 
Messana. 

282 - 275 . The Tarentines, angered by 
Roman occupation of towns in 
southern Italy, destroyed a Roman fleet 
which, in violation of the treaty of 304, had 
passed the Lacinian promontory. They 
then drove the Romans from Thurii. When 
Rome declared war, they called in Pyrrhus. 
Upon his departure in 275, the Greeks of 
southern Italy remained under Rome, while 
those of Sicily passed under Carthaginian 
power, save for Syracuse. 

269 - 216 . Hiero II made himself tyrant 
of Syracuse and defeated the 
Mamertines at Mylae. He took the title 
of king (265), and joined the Carthaginians 
in besieging the Roman force which oc¬ 
cupied Messana in 264. But when he was 
defeated and besieged in Syracuse, he made 
peace with Rome (263). At the end of the 
First Punic War all Sicily save Syracuse 
and a few other pro-Roman cities passed 
into Rome’s possession. Syracuse was re¬ 
duced in 211 during the Second Punic 
War. 
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4. MACEDON AND GREECE TO THE 
ROMAN CONQUEST 


290. Emergence of the Aetolian League, 
a military federation in western 
Greece. It had a council with ])roportional 
representation and a semi-annual assembly. 
Affairs were handled by a committee of loo 
apoklrfai and a single gem-ral (stralcgos) in 
wartime. The league ex;)aiided into J’liocis 
(254J and Hoeotia (245) and dominated 
Greece from sea to sea. It also included 
Elis and part of Arcadia (245) and made an 
alliance with Messene, thus separating 
S[)arta from the Achaean Teague. 
280. I'ormation of the Achaean League, 
consisting of twelve towns in the 
northern Teloponnese. It had a general 
ttwo until 255), a board of ten demiourgol, 
a federal council with ])roportional repre¬ 
sentation of members. 'J'hcre was also an 
annual assembly of ail free citizens. After 
25J, Aratus of Sicyon dominated its policy 
and was slrulrgos (general) in alternate 
years, lie extended it to include many 
non-Achaean cities, especially Corinth 

(243)- 

276-239. ANTIGONUS II GONATAS 

(‘dsnock-kneed”?) had to re})el an 
in\’asion by Pyrrhus of Epirus (274-273). 
Pyrrhus was then called into Greece by the 
pretender Cleonymus, who sought to oust 
King Arcus (3og-2t)5j from Sparta. Pyr¬ 
rhus was slain at Argos by the Argives and 
.Antigonus (272). .Vntigonus estaljlishcil 
tyrants in sexeral cities of the l’elo})on- 
nese and made peace with the Aetolian 
League. 

266-262. Ptolemy I of Egypt stirred up 
Athens and Sparta to wage the 
Chremonidean War (from Chremonides, an 
Athenian leader) against Antigonus. Arens 
of Sparta was defeated and killed at the 
Isthmus (265) and, when Ptolemy failed to 
give energetic aid, Athens was obliged to 
surrender after a two-year siege (262). 
Antigonus garrisoned several strong points 
of Attica and imposed a moderate oligarchy 
on Athens. 

258 (?266). Antigonus defeated Ptolemy 
in a naval battle off Cos and took 
the Cyclades, though he had to 
reconquer them later in the battle 
of Andros (245). 

c. 252. Antigonus’ governor of the Pe- 
loponnese, Alexander, revolted 
and held the peninsula until his death 
(c. 246). 


251. Aratus of Sicyon recovered that city 
from Antigonus’ tyrant, and then 
joined the Achaean League, which 
he soon dominated. 

245-235. Sparta had fallen into a serious 
economic crisis because of the ex- 
{'Cs.sicT concentration of land and wcaltli in 
the hands of a few. Coined money had been 
introduced by King Areus. The number 
of full citizens who could contribute to tlteir 
mess-tal^les (sys.silid) had fallen to 700. 
W hen King Agis IV (244-240) tried to re¬ 
distribute the land into 4500 equal lots, the 
great landowners executed liim. Cleo- 
menes III, who had married Agis’ widow, 
became king (235). 

241. .Antigonus sent the .Aetolian League 
to ravage the Isthmus. 

239-229. Demetrius II succeeded his 
father, .\ntigonus. He protected 
Epirus against Aetolia, so that the latter 
broke with IMacedon and made an alliance 
with Achaea. Demetrius attacked it in 
the War of Demetrius (238-22g), but was 
recalled by invasions from the north (233). 
•Argos expelled the pro-Alacedonian tyrant 
.Aristomachus and joined the Achaean 
League (220), while .Athens asserted her 
independence. 

229-221. Antigonus III Doson (“going to 
give,” i.e. always promising) suc¬ 
ceeded his cousin Demetrius as guardian of 
the latter’s nine-year-old son, Philip, whom 
he dej)osed in 227 to become king himself. 
He made peace with Aetolia and drove the 
barbarians out of IMacedon. 

228-227. Cleomenes defeated the Achae- 
ans under Aratus. lie then 
seized the power in Sparta, redivided the 
land, and enfranchised 4000 pcrioikol and 
abolished the epkorate. With an increased 
citizen army, he reduced Aratus to appeal 
to Antigonus (225). 

222 . Antigonus formed a new Hellenic 
League and crushed Cleomenes at 
the battle of Sellasia (222). Cleomenes 
lied to Egypt. Antigonus abolished the 
Si)artan kingship3, restored the ephors, and 
forced Sparta into his league. 

221-178. Philip V, son of Demetrius II, 
succeeded Antigonus III. At his 
instigation the Hellenic League assembled 
at Corinth to declare 
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219-217. The War of the Allies, or Social his foreign policy to Rome ( 195 ). Upon 

War, against the Aetolians because the murder of Nabis (192), Sparta was 

of the latter’s piracy. The Aetolians allied forced into the Achaean League by Rome, 

with IClis and Sparta, where an anti-Mace- and Messene and Elis soon joined, so 

donian faction tried to recall Cleomenes. that the league controlled all the Pelopon- 

When he was slain in Egypt, the S|)artans nese. 

nevertheless restored the dual kingship. 192-189. The Aetolians declared war on 

Philip ravaged Elis (219-218), molested the Rome and secured the support of 

Aetolian sanctuary of Thermum, and laid Antiochus III with a small force. The 

waste Laconia. Achaeans and Philip supported Rome. 

217. Rhodes and Egypt negotiated the The Romans drove Antiochus back to Asia 

Peace of Naupactus between the in the battle of Thermopylae (191), and 

discouraged Aetolians and Ihiilij), the Aetolians were finally made subject 

who wanted freedom to act against allies of Rome by M. Eulvius Nobilior 

Rome. (189). 

216-205. In the FIRST MACEDONIAN 189-181. Phil()i)oemen humbled Sparta 

WAR Philip V of Macedon at- but lost his life in sup|>ressing a 

tempted to help Hannibal and the Cartlia- revolt in Messenia (j8:j). His successor in 

ginians against Rome, but a Roman lleet the Achaean League, Callicrates, was 

in the Adriatic prevented him from crossing subservient to Rome and allowed Sparta 

to Italy and the Romans secured the su[)- to revive. 

port of the Aetolian League and l‘ergamum 179-167. Perseus l)ecame King of IMace- 
(212), as well as of Elis, Mantinea, and don on the death of his father 

Sparta (210). Sparta in particular, after J’hilip V. He had already persuaded Philip 

a f)eriod of attempted social reform under to execute his pro-Roman brother Deme- 

King Cheilon (219), had risen to |)ower trius, and now Ihimenes 11 of Pergainum 

under Maciianidas, regent for the young laid charges against him at Rome. 

King PeJops. When the Achaean J.eague 171-167. In the THIRD MACEDONIAN 
under Philopoemen (since the murder of WAR Perseus was crushed by 

Aratus in 213; slew Maciianidas at Man- Aemilius Paullus at Pydna (1O8). He later 

tinea (207), Nabis became regent and soon, died in captivity in Italy and the Antig- 

by deposing Pelops, king. 'J'he Greeks onids came to an end. Rome made 

came to terms with Philip in 206 and Rome Macedon into four unrelated republics, 

accepted the settlement by the Peace of paying a moderate yearly tribute (m;). 

Phoenice (205). In Aetolia, 500 anti-Romans were slain. 

203-200. Philip, allied with Antiochus HI One thousand hostages, including the his- 

against Egypt (203), began opera- torian Polybius, were taken from Achaea 

tions in the Aegean, but was dc- to Italy. 

feated by Rhodes and Attains of 149-148. The FOURTH MACEDONIAN 

Pergamum in the battle of Chios WAR was begun by Andriscus, 

(201). who pretended to be a son of 

200-196. The SECOND MACEDONIAN Perseus. On his defeat, JMacedon 

WAR arose from an appeal by became a Roman province (148). 

Attains and Rhodes to Rome (201). When 146. When the Achaean hostages had re- 

Philip refused to keep the peace, all the turned (151) and Callicrates had 

Greeks joined Rome (200-198), and Ela- died (149), the Achaean League attacked 

mininus defeated iMiilip at Cynoscephalae Sparta, but was crushed l)y the Roman 

(197), and proclaimed the freedom of general Mummius (14O). The Roman 

Greece at the Isthmian Games (i9()). Senate ordered Mummius to abolish the 

Flamininus was forced to check Nabis of leagues, substitute oligarchies for all democ- 

Sparta (above), who had carried through racies, sack Corinth, and place Greece under 

agrarian reforms (207-204) and exj)anded the supervision of the governor of Macedon. 

his power in the Peloponnese, especially by This marked the end of Greek and Mace¬ 
acquiring Argos (19S). He now lost Argos donian independem e, though some Greek 

and much of Laconia, and gave control of states retained autonomy for a long time. 


5 . THE SELEUCID EMPIRE AND PERGAMUM 

305-280. SELEUCUS I NICATOR (“con- assuming the royal title (305), ceded India 
querOr”), after securing his po- to Sandracottus (Chandragupta) for 500 
sition against Antigonus (310-306) and elephants (304-303). Though Ptolemy 
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took Coele-Syria ( 301 ), Seleucus secured 
Cilicia from Demetrius ( 296 - 295 ). Seleu¬ 
cus failed to reduce Mithiidates I of Pontus, 
but got control of western Asia Minor on 
the defeat of Lysimachus ( 281 ). 
280-261. Antiochus I Soter (“saviour”) 
succeeded upon the murder of 
Seleucus. He fought and finally defeated 
the Galatians ( 279 - 275 ) by terrifying them 
with his elephants. In the Damascene 
( 280 - 279 ) and First Syrian ( 276 - 272 ) Wars 
he lost, to Ptolemy II, Miletus, Phoenicia, 
and western Cilicia. 

263-241. Eumenes I made himself virtu¬ 
ally independent of Antiochus as 
ruler of Pergamum, where his 
uncle, Philetarus, had ruled as 
governor first for Lysimachus and 
then for the Seleucids. 

261-246. Antiochus II Theos (“god”), son 
of Antiochus I, secured the sup¬ 
port of Antigonus II and Rhodes against 
Egypt in the Second Syrian War ( 260 - 255 ). 
The succeeding peace restored to Antio¬ 
chus: Ionia (including Miletus), Coele- 
Syria, and western Cilicia ( 255 ). 
260-230. Diodotus I declared himself in¬ 
dependent King of Bactria. In 
248 - 247 , Arsaces I of the nomad 
Parni established himself in the 
province of Parthia. 

246-226. SELEUCUS II CALLINICUS 

(“gloriously victorious”), son of 
Antiochus 11 by his divorced wife, Laodice 
I, succeeded. Berenice II, daughter of 
Ptolemy II, whom Antiochus had married 
in 252 , provoked the 

246-241. Third Syrian War (“Laodicean 
War” or “War of Berenice”) in 
favor of her infant son. Though she and 
her son were murdered in Antioch, her 
brother, Ptolemy III, invaded Asia and ulti¬ 
mately forced Seleucus to surrender the 
coasts of Syria and southern Asia Minor 
( 241 ). 

241-197. Attalus I, Soter (“saviour”), 
who succeeded his father’s cousin, 
Eumenes I, as ruler of Pergamum, took 
advantage of Seleucus’ difficulties to secure 
for himself western Asia Minor by crushing 
the Galatians near Pergamum ( 230 ), after 
which he took the title king and received 
the surname Soter. 

237. Seleucus attacked Antiochus Hierax 
(“falcon”), a younger son of Lao¬ 
dice, whom Seleucus in 241 had recognized 
as ruler of Asia Minor. Hierax secured the 
aid of Mithridates II of Pontus and the 
Galatians. The Galatians crushed Seleucus 
at Ancyra ( 236 ). 

c. 235. Arsaces II (Tiridates), second ruler 
of the Parni ( 246 -c. 211 ), also 
seized the opportunity to conquer Parthia 


and Hyrcania and found the Parthian king¬ 
dom (p. 83 ). He made peace with Diodotus 
II of Bactria (c. 230 ) and an expedition of 
Seleucus against him was ineffective. 
Arsaces likewise converted Armenia into 
an independent kingdom. 

229-226. Attalus I of Pergamum drove 
Hierax out of Asia Minor ( 229 - 
228 ), after which Seleucus drove 
him out of Syria ( 227 ) to Thrace, 
where he died ( 226 ). 

226-223. Seleucus III Soter or Ceraunus 
(“thunderbolt”), son of Seleucus 
II, was murdered during a war 
with Attalus I ( 224 - 221 ). 

223-187. ANTIOCHUS III, THE GREAT, 
brother of Seleucus III, regained 
from Attalus most of the territory lost since 
241 . He recovered the Mesopotamian 
provinces from the revolting governor, 
Molon ( 221 ). But in the 
221-217. Fourth Syrian War, despite in¬ 
itial successes, he finally retained 
on the Syrian coast only Seleucia, 
the port of Antioch. 

209-204. In a number of campaigns, 
Antiochus reduced the Parthian 
Arsaces III Priapatius to vassalship, made 
an alliance with Euthydemus, who had 
usurped the Bactrian throne of Diodotus 
II, and even secured the submission of the 
Indian rajah Sophagasenus. Tlius he re¬ 
stored the Seleucid Kingdom to its former 
extent. 

201-196. The Fifth Syrian War resulted 
from the treaty which Antiochus 
HI had made with Philip V of Macedon in 
203 . The war was decided in 200 by Antio¬ 
chus’ victory of Panium. After several 
campaigns in Anatolia, Antiochus secured 
from Egy] 3 t most of Coele-Syria and south¬ 
ern Asia Minor (save Cyprus). Although 
Eumenes II Soter of Pergamum ( 197 - 159 ), 
son of Attalus I, induced Flaminiiius to or¬ 
der Antiochus out of Asia Minor, Antiochus 
did not heed, but confirmed his conquests 
by a peace with Egypt ( 195 ). 
192-189. WAR WITH ROME. Antio¬ 
chus’ continued disregard of the 
Senate led to a war in which he was driven 
from Greece ( 191 ) and his fleet was de¬ 
feated at Myonnesus ( 190 ). The Roman 
army entered Asia Minor and defeated 
Antiochus himself at Magnesia ( 190 ). In 
the peace ( 189 ), Antiochus paid a large In¬ 
demnity, lost his fleet, and surrendered 
Asia Minor, which was divided between 
Rhodes and Pergamum. This defeat led to 
the complete breaking away of Armenia 
(under Artaxias) and of Bactria, where a 
succession of Greek rulers preserved Hel¬ 
lenism until the invasions of the Sacae 
(c. 150 - 125 ). An offshoot of the Bactrian 
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Kingdom flourished in the Punjab (c. 175- 
c. 40), and though its rulers adopted Bud¬ 
dhism (c. 150) it introduced Hellenistic art 
and ideas into India. 

187-175. Seleucus IV Philopater (“loving 
his father”) succeeded his father 
Antiochus, and during his reign the empire 
gradually recovered strength. Meanwhile 
Eumenes II of Pergamum fought against 
Prusias I of Bithynia (186) and Pharnaces 
I of Pontus (183-179). 

175-163. Antiochus IV Epiphanes (“god 
manifest”) succeeded upon the 
murder of his brother Seleucus. Though 
friendly to Rome, he was prevented by the 
Romans from concluding successfully his 
war against Egypt (171-168). The Ro¬ 
mans also weakened Rhodes by making 
Delos a free port (167). Insurrection of 
the Jews under Judas Maccabeus, after 
Judaism had been declared illegal (168). 
The Jews attained religious freedom in 164 
and, after a series of wars, established po¬ 
litical independence in 142 (p. 30). Upon 
his death, Antiochus left as king his young 
son Antiochus V Eupater (“oi a noble 
father”), under the regent Lysias (163- 
162). 

162-150. Demetrius I Soter (“saviour”), 
son of Seleucus IV, returned from 
Rome to eject Antiochus V, but w^as slain 
in 150 by a pretender, Alexander Balas 
(150-145), who claimed to be the son of 
Antiochus IV and was supported by Attalus 
II Philadelphus (“loving his brother”) of 
Pergamum (159-138) (who had succeeded 
his brother Eumenes II), by Ptolemy VI 
of Egypt, and by Rome. Ptolemy, however, 
soon invaded Syria in favor of Demetrius 
II, the son of Demetrius I, who slew Balas 
in 145- 

145-139. Demetrius II Nicator (“con¬ 
queror”) won several victories 
(140) over Mithridates I of Parthia, who 
had seized Media (c. 150) and Babylon 
(c. 141). Mithridates, however, captured 
Demetrius by treachery in 139. In the 
meantime, a son of Alexander Balas, Antio¬ 
chus VI Epiphanes Dionysus (“god mani¬ 
fest”), had held Antioch from 145 to 142, 
when he was expelled by the mercenary 
leader Diodotus, who took the title of King 
Tryphon (142-139). He was expelled by 
a brother of Demetrius II, 
139-127. Antiochus VII Euergetes Euse- 
bes Soter Sidetes (“benefactor, 
pious, saviour”) did much to restore the 
Seleucid power. However, after several 
victories over Phraates II of Parthia, he 
was finally defeated and killed at Ecbatana 
(127). 


138-133. Attalus III Philomater (“loving 
his mother”) of Pergamum, a son 
of Eumenes H, succeeded his uncle, At¬ 
talus II. In his will, he bequeathed his 
kingdom to Rome, apparently in order to 
protect his subjects from absorption by 
their neighbors. Rome had to suppress 
the pretender Aristonicus before it could 
make the Kingdom of Pergamum into the 
Provdnce of Asia (129). 

129-125. Demetrius II was sent back to 
Syria by Phraates II in 129 and 
was slain in 125 by a pretender with Egyp¬ 
tian support, Alexander Zabinas. Deme¬ 
trius^ son, Seleucus V, assumed the diadem 
but was put to death at once by his mother 
Cleopatra Thea. 

125-96. Antiochus VIII Epiphanes 
Philomater Callinicus “Grypus'* 

(“god manifest, loving his mother, glori¬ 
ously victorious, hook-nosed”), a younger 
son of Demetrius H, reigned with Cleopatra 
until her death (c. 120). The pretender, 
Alexander Zabinas, was killed in 123. In 
117 Antiochus was forced into retirement 
by a half-brother, Antiochus IX Philopater, 
“Cyzicenus" (“loving his father, of Cyzi- 
cus”), son of Cleopatra and Antiochus 
VTI. After an indecisive series of battles 
(113-112), they divided the realm in in 
and both reigned until Antiochus VHI 
was murdered in 96 by his favorite, 
Heracleon. 

95-64. Seleucus VI, son of Antiochus 
Vlll, defeated and killed Antio¬ 
chus IX (95). The son of the latter, Antio¬ 
chus X, defeated and killed Seleucus VI, 
but the latter’s brother, Demetrius HI, 
seized Damascus. Another son of Antio¬ 
chus VIII, Antiochus XI, was defeated and 
killed, but his brother Philip I continued 
the war with Antiochus X. The latter was 
killed in 93 fighting the Parthians in Com- 
magene. Demetrius 111 and Philip I en¬ 
gaged in civil war until Demetrius was 
captured by the Parthians in 88. Antiochus 
XII, another son of Antiochus VHI, seized 
Damascus, which he held until he was killed 
on an expedition against the Nabataeans 
in 84. An insurrection expelled Philip I 
from Antioch, and Tigranes of Armenia 
seized Syria and held it until he was de¬ 
feated by Lucullus in 69. Antiochus XIII, 
son of Antiochus X, was installed at 
Antioch (68) and soon had to fight with 
Philip II, son of Philip 1. The Arabian 
prince of Emesa slew Antiochus XIII by 
treachery in 67; Philip was unable to secure 
his rule. In 64 Pompey made Syria a 
Roman province. 
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6. PARTHIA 


331 - 323 . Rule of Alexander the Great. 
312 - 282 . Seleucus I founded the dynasty 
of the Seleucids, ruling over 
Babylonia and Syria; he built the 
city of Seleucia near Ctesiphon on 
the Tigris. 

249 - 247 . Arsaces I founded the Kingdom 
of Parthia, including at first only 
Parthia and Hyrcania, between 
the Seleucid Kingdom in the west 
and the Bactrian Kingdom in the 
east. 

247 - 212 . Arsaces II (Tiridates I), though 
defeated by Seleucus II (238), was 
able to establish tlie independence 
of Parthia. 

212 - 171 . Arsaces III withstood the at¬ 
tacks of Antiochus III the Great 
in 209; he was followed by Arsaces 
IV (Priapatius) and Axsaces V 
(Phraates 1 ). 

171 - 138 . Mithridates I conquered Baby¬ 
lonia and Media from the Seleu¬ 
cids; later he added to his kingdom Klam, 
Persia, and parts of Bactria, thus founding 
the Parthian Empire. Ctesiphon-Seleucia 
became the capital. 

138 - 124 . Phraates II (138-127) defeated 
Antiochus VH in Media (129), 
and as a result the Seleucids were perma¬ 
nently excluded from the lands east of the 
Euphrates; but he died in battle fighting 
the Tochari (the ScyHiians or Sacae of the 
Greeks), a tribe driven forth from Central 


Asia by the Yuc-chi. The kingdom 
was devastated and Artabanus I (127- 
124) fell likewise fighting against the 
Tochari. 

124 - 88 . MITHRIDATES II, THE 
GREAT, defeated the Scythians 
and also Artavasdes, King of 
Armenia IVIajor. In 92 he made 
a treaty with Rome. 

88 - 70 . Parthia sullercd a collapse and 
was greatly reduced in territory 
by Tigranes of Armenia. 

70 - 67 . Phraates III restored order, but 
was not strong enough to resist 
the Roman advance, led by 
Lucullus and Pompey. 

67 - 37 . Orodes I defeated Crassus at Car- 
rhae (53) and regained Mesopo¬ 
tamia. 

37 - 32 . Phraates IV defeated Antony in 
36, \3ut could not prevent lum 
from conquering Armenia in 34. 
After a period of dynastic dis¬ 
turbances 

A.D. 51 - 77 . Vologesus I, after a war with 
Rome, obtained recognition of his 
brother Tiridates as King of Armenia (63), 
thus establishing an Arsacid dynasty in 
that country. In Parthia itself the utmost 
confusion prevailed after 77, with two or 
more kings (all of them little known) ruling 
at the same time and constantly chal¬ 
lenged by other claimants. 

{Coni. p. 124.) 


7 . BACTRIA 


328-323 B.C. Bactria under the rule of 
Alexander. A mutiny of Greek 
auxiliaries after Alexander’s death 
was crushed at once by Perdiccas. 
323 - 302 . Bactria under Perdiccas (d. 321), 
Antipater (d. 319), Eumenes 

(d. 316), Antigonus (d. 301). In 
his wars against Antigonus, Seleu¬ 
cus I conquered the eastern 
provinces (311-302). 

302 -c. 260 . Bactria under the Seleucids. 
c. 250 -c. 139 . Diodotus, the satrap of 
Bactria, made himself an inde¬ 
pendent ruler and conquered Sogdiana. 


He founded a dynasty that withstood the 
attacks of the Seleucids. 

After the defeat of Antiochus III at 
Magnesia (190), Euthydemus and his son 
Demetrius began the conquest of the Indus 
Valley. But Eucratides made himself King 
of Bactria (c. 170) while Demetrius w'as 
founding a kingdom in the Punjab. About 
150 the Tochari (Scythians or Sacae) oc¬ 
cupied Sogdiana, and about 139 Bactria. 
The line of Eucratides maintained itself 
in Kabul until about 40 B.c., but most 
of the region was ruled by Scythian dy¬ 
nasties. 


8. PTOLEMAIC EGYPT, TO THE 
ROMAN CONQUEST 

305 - 283 . PTOLEMY I SOTER (“sav- Egypt since 323 and king since 305. He 
iour”), the son of Lagus (hence had seized Coele-Syria in 301, and acquired 

the “Lagid” house), had been governor of from Demetrius, Pamphylia and Lycia 
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(2Q6-2g5), and Caria and the island of 
Cos (286). Founding of the Aluscum at 
Alexandria. 

285 - 246 . PTOLEMY II PHILADEL- 
PHUS (“lover of his sister”) 
a(lo{)ted a Pharaonic practice by marrying 
his sister Arsinoe II (276). He explored 
the upper Nile and extended his power 
along the Red Sea and into northern Arabia 
( 278) for commercial pur|)oses. 
280 - 272 . In the Damascene War (280- 
279) and First Syrian War (276- 
272), he suffered initial defeat from Anlio- 
c'hus I and the revolt of his half-brother 
Magas in Cyrene. Rut he finally defeated 
both and secured Aliletus, Phoenicia, and 
western Cilicia. He subsidized Pyrrhus 
against Antigonus (274), aided Athens and 
Sparta in the ('hremonidean War (266- 
262), and incited Alexander M of Epirus to 
attack Macedon (204). He likewise incited 
Eurnenes of Pergamum to revolt from 
Antiochus (262) and sup|)orled the seizure 
of kvphesus (262-259) Ijy his own son, 
Ptolemy “the Son.” These activities 
brought Antiochus H, Antigonus H, and 
Rhodes together to wage 
260 - 255 . The Second Syrian War (260- 
255), in wliich Antigonus defeated 
J’tolemy in the battle of Cos (258 or 25O). 
Though by tiie resulting peace he lost 
Cilicia and western Pamphylia (255), he 
later recovered the Cyclades (250; and 
also Cyrene (c. 248), which had become 
independent in 258. 

246 - 221 . Ptolemy III Euergetes (‘‘bene¬ 
factor”) supported his sister Bere¬ 
nice 11 in the Third Syrian War (246-241) 
and acquired the coasts of Syria and 
southern Asia Minor, as well as some j 
Aegean ports, including Ephesus. But he 
lost the Cyclades to Antigonus through the' 
battle of Andros (245). Height of the 
Ptolemaic power, 

221 - 203 . Ptolemy IV Philopater (“loving 
his father”) was a weak monarch, 
dominated by liis minister, Sosiiiius. In 
the Fourth Syrian War (221-217) he at 
first lost much of the Syrian coast to Antio¬ 
chus III, l)ut the victory of Raphia (217) 
brought the recovery of all save the port of 
Seleiicia. 

203 - 181 . Ptolemy V Epiphanes (“god 
manifest”), a young boy, suc¬ 
ceeded his father. While the 
Egyj)tian natives revolted in the 
iRlta (201-200) /Vrilioclius HI 
attacked him in 

201 - 195 . The Fifth Syrian War, as a result 

of which Ptolemy retained only 
Cyprus of his Asiatic possessions. When 
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he came of age (195), he succeeded in 
supj)ressing the nativ^e rev'olts. 
181 - 145 . Ptolemy VI Philomater (“loving 
his mother”) followed Ptolemy V 
under the regency of his mother, Cleopatra 
I. In conse(^uence of Ptolemy’s cowardice 
during the war with Antiochus (171-168), 
the j)eopIe of Alexandria forced him to as¬ 
sociate his brother, Ptolemy VII, in the rule. 
Rome prevented Antiochus from capturing 
Alexandria (i()8). When Ptolemy VI was 
expelled by his brother (r()4), the Roman 
Senate restored him and gave Cyrene and 
Cyprus to J’tolemy YH, who, however, se¬ 
cured only Cyrene (163). Ptolemy \T 
exj)elled Demetrius I from .Syria (152-151) 
and suj)ported Demetrius H against Alex¬ 
ander Balas (147-145), but was slain in 
the war. 

145 - 116 . Ptolemy VII Euergetes II 

(“benefador”) or IMiyscon (“fat- 
bellied”) reunited the emi)ire after his 
brotlier’s death and restored order. At his 
death, he left Cyrene sej)arately to his son 
.\j)ion, who willed it to Rome in 96, though 
it was not actually annexed until 75. An¬ 
other son, Ptolemy IX, received Cyprus, 
w^hicli was ultimately bequeathed to Rome 
and annexed in 58. 

116 - 47 . Ptolemy VIII Soter II (“saviour”) 
or Lathyrus, son of Ptolemy VII, 
was eventually i“xj)elled by his brother 
Ptolemy IX Alexander I (108-8S). 'The 
|)eople of ;\K xandria, however, slew Ptol¬ 
emy IX and restored Ptolemy VHl (88-80). 
Ptolemy X Alexander II, son of Ptolemy fX, 
succeeded but was at once slain by the 
people of Alexandria (80), who set up 
an illegitimate .son of I’tolemy VII 1 , 
Ptolemy XI Auletes (“llute-jdayer”) or 
Neos (“new”) Dionysos. Though expelled 
in 58, he brib(‘d the “first Lriunulrate” 
(p. 96) to send (jal)inus to restore him (55). 
On his death in 51, he left his throne jointly 
to his children, Cleopatra VII and Ptolemy 

XII (51-47). When I’tolemy exjidled his 
sister, Caesar forced her restoration (48) 
and, since Ptolemy died during tlie fighting 
about Ale.xaiidria (48--47j, Caesar joined 
with Cleo})atra a younger brother, Ptolemy 

XIII (47 44), whom Cleopatra murdered 

on Caesar’s death (44). 

47 - 30 . Cleopatra VII sought to restore the 
ITolemaic Emigre by winning to 
lier support Ckiesar and later Antony (41), 
with whom she sought to establish a Hel¬ 
lenistic monarchy (36). Uiion Antony’s 
suicide after Actium (31), she sought to 
fascinate the young Octavian, but failed 
and committed suicide rather than adorn 
his triumph (30). This brought to an end 
the last of the Hellenistic monarchies. 
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E. ROME, THE MIDDLE AND 
LATER REPUKIHC 

1. THE PUNIC AND MACEDONIAN WARS 


During the 3d and 2d centuries B.c. 
Rome’s internal history was marked by the 
consolidation of the rule of the patricio- 
plebeian aristocracy. The extension of 
Rome’s external relations and the conse¬ 
quent complexity of her internal problems 
raised questions impossible of settlement 
in the unwieldy and uninformed cofuitio, 
which came more and more to surrender 
the initiative in government to the Senate, 
composed as it W'as of ex-magistrales, 
urban, military, and provincial, who had 
the necessary background and experience. 
They, in their turn, had come to regard 
government and office as a prerogatix e of 
themselves and their children. 'J'his dis¬ 
tinction was furthered by the increased 
opportunities for wealth opened to the 
ruling group through conquest and pro¬ 
vincial government. Since custom, con¬ 
firmed by a lex Claudia of 2 tS, forced sena¬ 
tors to invest chiefly in land, they built up 
large estates, partly by renting public land, 
which through long tenure they came to 
regard as their own, and jiartly by acquiring 
the holdings of poorer farmers. 'Fhe poorer 
farmers, in turn, subjected to the devasta¬ 
tions of the Hannibalic Wars, and to the 
demands of long-term military serxice 
abroad, found it difficult to exist, and 
tended either to emigrate, remain in the 
army, or congregate as an idle mob in 
Rome. The political, social, and economic 
problems thus raised finally caused the ruin 
of the senatorial republic by the Gracchan 
trouliles. 

Rome’s position in Italy became increas¬ 
ingly strong during these centuries. In 
consequence, the senatorial class began to 
act with increasing arbitrariness toward 
Rome’s Italian allies and to im})ose on them 
the burdens of conquest while reserving the 
rewards for themselves or using them as 
sops to the Roman citizens. dTe citizens, 
who found that citizenship paid in privilege, 
in some share in the public land, in free 
entertainment at Rome, eventually in a 
government-controlled food supply, and 
probably in the indirect benefits of bribery 
and corruption, became unwilling to ex¬ 
tend the franchise. The discontent of the 
Italians found ultimate expression in the 


Social War, which won for them Roman 
citizenship. 

In the Mediterranean, Rome, without 
really so desiring, was forced to extend her 
sway, imperium^ more and more widely. 
The Senate, like such landed aristocracies 
as Sparta or the Knglish Tories, was not 
imperialistic. Nor, on the whole, was the 
populus. Hut the fear of attack from strong 
j)owers led Rome to attack such as might 
threaten her, and experiments in allowing 
her rivals a feeble and divided independence 
{diiiide cl impera, divide and rule) proved 
unsatisfactory. Either her creations quar¬ 
reled among themselves and forced her to 
intervene, or they became the willing or 
unwilling prey of stronger powers. Hence 
Rome was forced into annexation. But 
conquest led ultimately to the corruption 
of both Senate and people, to the creation 
of a financial grouj), the cquites, interested 
in imperialism, and to opportunities for self- 
aggrandizement on the part of generals and 
governors. In consequence, the discon¬ 
tented peoples of Asia supported Mithri- 
dates, the equestrian class became a possible 
rival to the Senate, and the way was opened 
for the domination of the state by military 
commanders. 

282 - 272 . WAR WITH PYRRHUS arose 
from an attack by the Tarentines 
on Thurii and their destruction of a Roman 
ileet which entered the harbor in violation 
of a treaty forbidding Roman warships 
from sailing east of the western promontory 
of the Gulf of Tarentum. Tarentum called 
in Pyrrhus of Epirus (p. 79). In 280, with 
an army of 25,000 men and 20 elephants, 
he won a hard-fought victory over the Ro¬ 
mans at Heraclea. Though the Bruttians, 
Lucanians, and Samnites then joined 
J^yrrhus, the Senate, instigated by Ap. 
Claudius, the blind ex-censor, rejected the 
peace offers of Pyrrhus’ ambassador Cineas. 
In 279 Pyrrhus won his second victory at 
Ausculum, but with losses so great that he 
exclaimed, “Another such victory and we 
are lost” (a “Pyrrhic victory”). Pyrrhus 
then crossed to Sicily. Rome rejected peace 
with Pyrrhus and made one with his enemy, 
Carthage. Pyrrhus returned to Italy after 
two years but was defeated at Beneventum 
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in 275 and returned to Greece. His general, 
Milo, then surrendered Tarentum te the 
Romans (272), who destroyed its military 
resources, but left it its own municipal 
administration. Rome rounded out her 
subjugation of Italy by the recapture in 
270 of Rhegium from the Mamertines and 
the reduction of the Bruttians, Lucanians, 
Calabrians, and Sarnnites. 

264 - 241 . THE FIRST PUNIC WAR arose 
from the fact that certain of the 
Campanian mercenaries, or Mamertines 
who were holding Messana against Hiero 11 
of Syracuse (ya. 78), ay)yaealed to Rome while 
others ay^pealed to Carthage. The Roman 
assembly, though the Senate hesitated, sent 
a fleet and army which found the Cartha¬ 
ginians already in possession. The Romans 
drove them out and were in turn besieged b}' 
the Carthaginians. In 264 the consul Ay). 
Claudius Fulcher relieved them, but failed 
to take Syracuse. During the following 
year two Roman armies in^^aded Sicily and 
Hiero sliifted to a Roman alliance. 
262 . The Romans defeated the Cartha¬ 
ginian general llanno and took 
Agrigen turn (Acragas). 

260 . After losing the consul Cn. Cornelius 
Sc:i{)io witli 17 shiy)s off the Li})ara 
Islands, the Romans under C. 
Duilius won the naval victory of 
Mylae, west of Messana. 

267 . The Romans sent 330 ships under 
the cojisuls M. Atilius Reguius 
and L. Manlius Vulso to carry' troops from 
Sicily and effect a landing in Africa, d'kis 
fleet defeated the Carthaginians off the 
south coast of Sicily at Ecnomus (256) and 
landed just east of Cartilage. ReguJus, JefI 
with half the troops, offered such stringent 
terms that Carthage continued her resist¬ 
ance under the leadership of the Sy^iartan 
mercenary Xantliiyiyius. 

265 . Xanthippus captured Reguius and 
part of his army. The Romans 
sent a fleet which took off the re¬ 
mainder, but was lost in a storm, 
as hapy )ened again two years la ter. 

264 . Rome seized Panormus and, in 251, 
defeated the new Carthaginian 
general, Hasdrubal, son of Hanno. On the 
advice, traditionally, of Reguius, who had 
been sent to negotiate an exchange of 
prisoners with the Carthaginians, they re¬ 
fused to do so and Reguius returned to die 
in Carthage. 

249 . The consul Claudius Fulcher, after 
throwing the sacred chickens over¬ 
board because they refused to give a good 
omen by eating grain, lost his fleet at 
Drepana. The Romans were unable to 


dislodge the Carthaginian Hamilcar Barcas 
(“lightning’^ from the strong promontory 
of Eryx, whence his ships harried their 
coasts. 

241 . At the Aegates Islands, off Lily- 
baeum, the Romans annihilated 
the Carthaginian fleet. Cartilage received 
peace on condition of the surrender of Sicily 
and the yiayment of 3200 talents in ten 
years. Rome left eastern Sicily to Hiero of 
Syracuse but undertook to govern the re¬ 
mainder licrself as her first province, 
rcgiilarl}^ constituted in 227. 
241 - 217 . Some time during this period 
the comUia centurlata suffered a 
radical reform, yirobably because the cen¬ 
turies had lost their military significance. 
'I'he centuries of cqiiitcs lost the right of 
first vote, which was hereafter determined 
by lot among the centuries of the first class, 
dhe number of centuries was increased to 
harmonize in some way with the tribal 
divisions and divided into seniors and 
juniors. Fcriiaps there was one century 
eacii of seniors (over 40) and juniors from 
each of the five classes in each of the 35 
tribes, i.e. 2 X 5 X 35 = 350, -j- 18 of 
knights and 5 of pro{)crtydess persons = 
373. Though the reform passed for demo¬ 
cratic, its basis remained one of property 
and age, since the first class ( wealthy) prob¬ 
ably had a proyiortion of centuries (almost 
one fifth) in excess 0/ its proyiortion of 
yxiymialion and since tlie elders, naturally 
ic\ver than the younger, had nearly half of 
tlu; centuries. At the same time (241) the 
filial two tribes were added, making a total 
of 35. Tliereafler new citizens were enrolled 
in the existing irilies, so (hat these lost tlieir 
geograjihica] signilicance. 

238 . Rome seized Sardinia, rich in miner¬ 
als, during a revolt of the mercen¬ 
aries in Carthage, it later (227) 
formed a province with Corsica. 

235 c The first recorded closing of the 
icmyile of Janus since its founda¬ 
tion by Numa indicated that 
Rome ivas at peace with all 
nations. 

229 - 228 . The first Illyrian War. Rome 

sent a fleet of 200 vessels to sup- 
yiress tlic pirates of Queen Teuta. The 
grateful Hellenes admitted the Romans to 
the Isthmian Games and the Eleusinian 
Mysteries and thus recognized her as a 
civilized power. In a second war (219), 
Rome defeated Teuta’s successor, Scer- 
dilaidas. 

226 - 222 . Large hordes of Celts moved 
from the Po Valley to Etruria. 
The Romans surrounded and slew a con- 
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siderable body at Telamon (225) and gradu¬ 
ally reduced the Insubres, around Milan. 
In the battle of Clastidium (222) M. 
Claudius Marcellus slew a Gallic chief in 
single combat. The Romans founded the 
fortress colonics of Placentia, (Temona, and 
Mutina, and extended the Via Flatninia 
from Spoletum to Ariminum. 

218 . A lex Claudia forbade senators to 
own a ship of more than 300 
amphorae (225 bushels), only enough to 
care for their farm produce; they were thus 
forced to invest in land rather than in in¬ 
dustry or commerce. 

218 - 201 . THE SECOND PUNIC WAR 

arose from Rome’s jealousy of 
Carthaginian expansion in Spain, where 
Hamilcar Barcas (236-228) and, after his 
death, his son-in-law Hasdrubal (228-221) 
had established themselves. Rome made 
Carthage promise not to attack Saguntum 
or Emporiae, Greek foundations south of 
the Ebro, or to cross that river. After the 
assassination of Hasdrubal, his twenty-five- 
year-old successor Hannibal destroyed 
Saguntum in 219 (j)erhaps without the full 
support of his home government), the con¬ 
servative element in w'hich was jealous of 
the power and inde|)endence of the Barcids. 
Carthage, however, refused to disowm 
him. 

218 . Hannibal executed a daring land 
march through southern Prance 
and by an undetermined Alpine pass ad¬ 
vanced into the Po Valley. The Roman 
consul P. Cornelius Scipio reached Mar¬ 
seilles w'ith his fleet too late to stop Hanni¬ 
bal. He therefore sent his brother Cnaeus 
with most of the fleet to Spain and returned 
himself to meet Hannibal, who had perhaps 
26,000 men and a few elephants, at the 
Ticinus, a branch of the Po. He was de¬ 
feated, as was his colleague soon after at 
the battle of the Trebia, another branch of 
the Po. As the Romans took refuge in 
Placentia and Cremona, the Gauls rallied 
to Hannibal. 

217 . Hannibal crossed the Apennines west 
of two new Roman armies posted 
at Ariminum and Arretium. The consul C. 
Flaminius followed him from the latter 
place and was led into an ambush and anni¬ 
hilated at Lake Trasimene. The Romans, 
terrified, appointed Quintus Fabius Maxi¬ 
mus dictator. Hannibal moved east again 
to the Adriatic and then south, in hopes of 
a general Italian rising. The cities, how¬ 
ever, refused to receive him and Pabius, 
without joining battle (hence his title 
Cunctator), harried his army. The Romans 
were dissatisfied with this policy. 


216 . The consuls L. Aemilius Paullus (con- 
servativ^e) and C. Terentius Varro 
(popular) led an army of 86,000 Romans 
and Italians against Hannibal. Consuls, 
when together, now commanded on alter¬ 
nate days, and Varro, on his day, unwisely 
attacked Hannibal at Cannae, in Apulia. 
The Romans, including Paullus, were 
practically annihilated, though Varro es¬ 
caped, When, during tLe same year, a 
legion was destroyed in Cisalpine Gaul, a 
rift appeared in the allegiance of Italy to 
Rome. Capua deserted, along with the 
Samnites, Lucanians, and other peoples of 
southern Italy. The Romans checked all 
public grief, refused Hannibal’s terms, and 
sent out an army under M. Claudius Mar- 
celhis. Carthage made alliances with 
Philip V of Macedon, and Hieronymus, 
grandson of the lately deceased (217) 
Hiero of Syracuse. Hannibal wintered at 
Capua. 

215 . Marcellus, now pro-consul, defeated 
Hannibal at Nola and forced him 
into Apulia. The government at Carthage 
gave Hanni})a] almost no support and he 
was unable to receive aid from his brother 
Plasdrubal in Spain. 

218 - 211 . Publius Scipio had rejoined his 
brother Cnaeus in Spain and be¬ 
tween them, with varying fortune, 
they kept Hasdrubal busy and 
stirred up Syphax, King of western 
Numidia, against Carthage. 
215 - 205 . By using a few troops for the 
First Macedonian War (p. 80), 
the Romans prevented the irresolute 
Philip from helping Plannibal. In 211 they 
I organized a Greek alliance, under the lead 
of the Aetolians (Treaty of Naupactus) in¬ 
cluding even Thracians, Illyrians, and 
I^ergamum, against him. After her Greek 
allies quit in 206, Rome was forced to 
make the disadvantageous Peace of 
Phoenice. 

214 - 210 . Marcellus carried the war into 
Sicily, where he defeated a Car¬ 
thaginian army and sacked Leontini. 
Though Hieronymus had been murdered, 
the Syracusans renewed their alliance with 
Carthage (213), but, despite the ingenious 
defensive machinery devised by Archi¬ 
medes, Marcellus reduced Syracuse in 211. 
The rest of Sicily quickly fell again under 
Roman control. 

212. Hannibal seized Tarentum, save for 
the citadel. He compelled the Ro¬ 
mans to raise the siege of Capua, defeated 
two armies, but retired again to Tarentum. 
Both Scipios were slain in Spain by the 
Carthaginians, who drove the Romans to 
the Ebro. 
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211 . Hannibal returned to relieve Capua. 

The Romans this time refused to 
abandon the siege, so he marched to within 
a mile of Rome, but as they did not falter, 
he again had to retire. Capua surrendered 
to Rome and was deprived of all self-gov¬ 
ernment. As Hannibal seemed unable to 
weaken Rome or reduce the citadel of 
Tarentum, his prestige sank and his Italian 
allies went back to Rome. 

210 . P. Cornelius Scipio, son of tlie late 
general, was sent to Spain with 
proconsular ])owers, though only 
25 and a mere exaedile. in Sicily, 
the Romans reduced Agrigentum. 

209 . Scipio cajjtured .New Carthage in 
S})ain. iMarcellus defeated Hanni¬ 
bal and t'abius reduced Tarentum. 
In tlie following year, Hasdrubal 
evaded Scipio and reached the l‘o 
Valley. 

207 . In the battle of the Metaurus River 

(Sena (lallica), the consul M. Livius 
Salinator, su{)ported by his colleague C. 
Claudius Nero, who had made forexai 
marches from the south, where he was hold¬ 
ing llafinibal in check, defeated and slew 
Hasdrul)al. Hannibal withdrew to Brut- 
tiuni. 

206 . Sciy)io drove the Carthaginians out 
of Sixain and made a secret treaty 
with their ally Massinissa, King 
(in 208) of eastern Numidia. He 
returned to Italy and was elected 
consul under age, h)r 205. 

204 . Sci[)io took a force to Africa and, with 
Massinissa’s help, defeated the 
Carthaginians and Sy{)hax (20,:^). 
Carthage was forced to recall Han¬ 
nibal, who attempted in vain to 
negotiate. 

202 . In the battle of Zama, Scipio anni¬ 
hilated the Carthaginian army, 
though Hannibal escaped. 

201 . Carthage accepted Rome’s terms; 

surrender of Spain and all other 
Mediterranean islands; transfer of the 
kingdom of Syj:)hax to Massinissa; j)ayment 
of 200 talents a year for 50 years; destruc¬ 
tion of all except ten warships; promise 
not to make war without Rome’s [permis¬ 
sion. Scipio, now entitled AJricaniis, cele¬ 
brated a sjplendid triumph. The unfaithful 
Italian allies were in [part forced to cede 
land, in part deprived of inde])endence. 
Rome founded many colonies in soul hern 
Italy. 

205 - 178 . Spain was divided into two 
provinces (197), Hither Spain 
{Ilispania Citcrior) in the Ebro Valley, 


and Farther Spain (Ilispania Ulterior) in 
the south around Gibraltar and the 
Guadalquivir River. Constant warfare, 
however, was necessary to subdue the 
Lusitanians. 

200 - 191 . The resubjugation of the Po 
Valley required considerable ef¬ 
fort. Rome founded colonies and built the 
Via Acmilia as a continuation of the Via 
Flaminia from Ariminum to Placentia. 

The newly ac(]uired overseas territories 
could not be governed cither from Rome or, 
as had been just possible in Sicily, by creat¬ 
ing new [Praetors. This last method was 
tried in Spain, but it became more ec(pnomi- 
cal to retain the governors there for two 
years so that their imprria were 
rogued” for another year. The device of 
extending an imperium without renewing 
the corresponding magistracy was ap¬ 
parently iirst em[)loyed to keep the ex- 
[peritmeed commander Philo in command 
against Naples. As the number of [prcpv- 
inces grew, this custom was regularly 
ai>iplied to the consuls and [praetors, who 
came to expect a profitable year (for 
governorships were reduced to thisj in a 
[province lo recou[p themselves for the heavy 
exjpenscs entailed in securing electiiPii (brib¬ 
ery) or incident to the tenure of office 
(games, etc.). A further effect of the 
transmarine [provinces was that it became 
necessary to maintain a standing army. In 
the second and lirst centuries n.c. the 
soldier ikpI only could not return to his farm 
f(pr harvest or the winter — that had hpng 
been ini[po.ssilple — but he could not hpok 
for a discharge at the end of a year of serv¬ 
ice, for the government could not affiprd to 
send new armies each year acrcpss tlie sea. 
Though the fiction of annual re-enlistment 
and the re([uireinent of a [property qualifi¬ 
cation were maintained, the soldiers became 
in fact professional and served for 20 years 
or more. They could not then return to 
farms which wtpuld have passed int(p (Pther 
hands or fallen into decay, and so they had 
either t(P be settled in colonies or allowed to 
congregate in Rome. As they looked to 
their commander for rewards in war and 
protection (pf their interests at home, they 
shifted their Icpyalty, and oath (sarramcn- 
tiini), fr(Pm the state to him. It is therefore 
extraordinary that for nearly a century the 
coqptprate class consciousness of the nobiles 
was sufficient to [prevent disloyalty to the 
senatorial government. 

200 - 197 . Rome was drawn into the 
SECOND MACEDONIAN WAR 
by an appeal from Pergamum, Rhodes, and 
Athens, which were harried by Philip and 
Antiochus III of Syria. The Senate, fearful 
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of Philip’s growing power, frightened an 
unwilling comitia centuriata into declaring 
war by visions of a renewed invasion of 
Italy. T. Quinctius Flamininus, supported 
by both the Actolian and Achaean Leagues, 
finally (197) defeated Philip at Cynos- 
cephalae in Thessaly and forced him to 
make peace (196) on the following terms: 
surrender of Greece; payment of 1000 
talents in 10 years; reduction of his forces 
to 5000 men and 5 ships; promise not to 
declare war without permission of Rome. 
At the ensuing Isthmian Games, Flamini¬ 
nus proclaimed the independence of the 
Greek cities. Rome sought to balance the 
Achaean League by curtailing but not 
destroying the power of King Nabis of 
Sparta. 

192 - 189 . THE SYRIAN WAR (p. Ri). 

Antiochus III, invited by the 
Aetolians, invaded Greece, but the consul 
M. Acilius Glabrio landed in Epirus, moved 
into Thessaly and, with M. Porcius Cato, 
repeated the maneuver of Xerxes at Ther¬ 
mopylae to rout Antiochus (191). 
190 . The Roman fleet, helped by the 
Rhodians, won two victories. The 
Roman army, under L. Cornelius Scipio 
(later Asialicus) and his brother Scipio 
Africanus, crossed the Hellespont and de¬ 
feated Antiochus in the battle of Magnesia, 
near Smyrna. Antiochus was obliged to 
make peace on the following terms: sur¬ 
render of all Euroj^can and Asiatic posses¬ 
sions as far as the Taurus Mountains; 
payment of 15,000 talents in 12 years; sur¬ 
render of Hannibal, who had fled from his 
enemies at Carthage (195). Though Han¬ 
nibal escai)cd, he finally poisoned himself 
(183) at the court of ITusias 1 of Rithynia, 
who was about to betray him. Rome di¬ 
vided the Anatolian territory of Antiochus 
between Pergamum and Rhodes and aided 
Eumenes II of Pergamum against the 
Galatians (189). In Greece, Rome sub¬ 
jected the Aetolians, but left the other 
cities free. Philip was not rewarded as he 
had hoped. 

171 - 168 . THE THIRD MACEDONIAN 

WAR was waged against Rome by 
Perseus, the successor of Philip V. 
After sev^cral unsuccessful cam¬ 
paigns, the Romans sent L. Aemil- 
ius Paullus. 

168 . Battle of Pydna. Paullus utterly 
defeated Perseus and brought him 
back in his triumphal procession. So much 
booty accrued from his victory that Roman 
citizens were thereafter relieved of direct 
taxation, the trihutum. Macedonia was 
broken up into four wholly distinct con¬ 
federacies. Illyria was reduced to three 


tributary confederacies, and Epirus was 
devastated. From the Achaean cities 1000 
of the chief citizens were taken as hostages 
and kept in Italy for 16 years. Rome like¬ 
wise dictated to Eumenes of Pergamum, to 
Rhodes and to Antiochus IV, who was pre¬ 
vented by the ambassador C. Popilius 
Laenas from making war on the Ptolemies 
of Egypt. 

153 . On account of an uprising in Spain, 
the consuls entered office on Jan. i 
instead of Mar. 15. Thus Jan. i 
became establislied as the begin¬ 
ning of the civil year. 

151 . A law forbidding re-election to the 
consulship superseded an earlier 
one of 342 which had imposed a ten-year 
interval between two tenures. It lasted, 
with some exceptions, until Sulla revived 
the older law. Possibly the same law 
raised the minimum ages for the tenure of 
all magistracies from those established by 
a lex annalis of the tribune Villius (180) 
to those of Cicero’s time: quaestorship 
after the thirtieth year, aedileship after 
the thirty-sixth, praetorship after the 
thirty-ninth, and consulship after the forty- 
second. 

149 . The tribune L. Calpurnius Piso en¬ 
acted a lex Caipurnia which set 
up a permanent commission to hear the 
suits of provincials to recover from gov¬ 
ernors money unjustly collected [quaeslio 
de rebus repelundis). This commission 
differed from previous specially created 
boards of investigation {quaestiones) or 
panels of special judges {reciperatores or 
indices) in being made always available 
{perpetua) without special legislation. Like 
its predecessors, the membership for differ¬ 
ent cases was drawn by lot from a panel of 
senators and the board met under the 
presidency of a praetor. The new court 
soon became an instrument whereby the 
Senate could discipline governors. De¬ 
cisions were motivated not by justice but by 
class selfishness. It is probable that further 
courts of this type were established before 
the revision of the system of Sulla. 
149 - 146 . THE THIRD PUNIC WAR 
arose from alarm among conserva¬ 
tive Romans over Carthage’s revival, 
typified in the phrase with which Cato 
expressed his opinion on any question which 
was discussed in the Senate: ccleriwt censeo 
Carthaginem esse delcndam (“but I declare 
that Carthage must be destroyed”). The 
occasion was an attack by Carthage (150) 
on Rome’s ally, the now aged Massinissa. 
When a Roman army landed in Africa, the 
Carthaginians offered submission, but re¬ 
fused to vacate the city. With almost no 
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resources they withstood a siege until Scipio ially endowed with an imperium and ranking 

Aemilianus captured and destroyed Car- usually as pro-consuls, even though they 
thage (146). The Romans organized a bad not held the consulship, 
small area around Carthage as the Province Provinces were generally organized by 
of Africa, hut left the rest to the sons of their conqueror with the aid of a commis- 
Massinissa (d. 149). sion of ten senators sent out by Rome. The 

149 - 148 . THE FOURTH MACEDON- charter of organization was called a lex data, 


IAN WAR, A pretended son of 
Perseus, Andriscus, who called himself 
Philip, provoked the war, but was defeated 
by Q. Caecilius Mctellus. In 146 Mace¬ 
donia became a Roman province. 
146 . When the 300 surviving hostages re¬ 
turned to Achaea, the Achaeans 
made war on Sparta. Their leaders, Crito- 
laus and Diaeus, were defeated by Metellus 
and L. Mummius. The latter took Corinth, 
sent its art treasures to Rome, sold its in¬ 
habitants into slavery, and burned the city 
(at the order of the Roman Senate). The 
territory of Corinth passed in part to 
Sicyon, in part became Roman public land. 
The remaining Greek cities retained a cer¬ 
tain measure of autonomy under the 
governor of Macedonia, though they paid 
tribute. Not until later (127) did they 
become organized as the Province of 
Achaea. 

143 - 133 . Continuous unrest in Spain grew 
into a war in Lusitania, led by 
Viriathus (assassinated 139, thanks to Ro¬ 
man bribery), and in northern Spain, where 
the city of Numantia took the lead. Nu- 
mantia fell in 133 and all Spain, except the 
northwestern part, passed under Roman 
domination. 

135 - 132 . The First Servile War broke out 
when the ill-treated slaves of the 
large Sicilian estates revolted under the 
Syrian Eunus, who called himself King 
Antiochus. Eunus held Henna and Tauro- 
menium against Roman armies, but was 
finally captured and his supporters brutally 
executed. 

Rome now possessed eight provinces: 
Sicilia (241), Sardinia (238) with Corsica 
(c. 230?), Hispania Citerior (205), Hispania 
Ulterior (205), Gallia Cisalpina (191?), 
lllyricum (168), Africa (14O), Macedonia 
and Achaea (146), The first four were at 
first governed by praetors and then, as 
these became useful at Rome for the new 
standing courts and as the system of pro¬ 
roguing imperia became regular, they were 
governed by pro-praetors (in the less im¬ 
portant or “praetorian'^ provinces) or pro- 
consuls (in the more important or “con¬ 
sular"), After the middle of the 2d century, 
consuls and praetors less frequently took 
command of a province or army while in 
office, though this was probably never for¬ 
bidden by law. Wars were conducted either 
by the governors or by commanders spec- 


as it was authorized in advance by the 
comitia but not brought before it {rogata). 
Usually the Senate rather than the comitia 
confirmed such arrangements. The Ro¬ 
mans tended to leave undist urbed existing 
arrangements where they could; e.g. the 
charter of Sicily incorporated the usages 
of Hiero of Syracuse, the lex Hieronica. 
Moreover, organized cities were left to 
themselves for purposes of local govern¬ 
ment. The Roman governor was chiefly 
concerned with warfare and general police 
duties, with settlement of disputes between 
cities, of important native trials, of all cases 
involving Roman citizens, and with the 
public land and tax-collections. Since, 
however, Rome had no elaborate adminis¬ 
trative organization, the actual manage¬ 
ment of such lands (when not distributed 
to Roman citizens) and the collection of 
taxes were auctioned off at Rome i^out not 
the taxes of Sicily), as were contracts for 
public works, every fifth year by the cen¬ 
sors to companies of i)rivate capitalists 
{puhlicani), whose members came to be 
called cquiics because they had the census 
requisite for 'uembership in the centuries 
of knigfits. (The actual (Rivalry, ('omposed 
usually of sons of senators and distinguished 
by the grant from the state of a horse, the 
equus puhlirus, had liecn al)olished by Scipio 
Aemilianus at the siege of Numantia.) The 
evils of the publican system lay not so 
much in extortionate collections, since the 
rates were laid down in the contract, as in 
the fact that on the one hand, a bad year 
might endanger the revenues, except in 
Sicily, and lead to undue hardship in the 
collection and that on the other tlie munici¬ 
palities, wdio were responsible to the publi- 
cani for the payments, might fall into ar¬ 
rears and have to borrow, which they did 
from the same puhlicani (acting as bankers, 
7 tcgotialore.'i) at very high rates. Once be¬ 
hindhand, they found it hard to get out of 
debt. The rates on such loans were in time 
laid down by law, but the governor, who 
was often a silent partner in the company 
(a senator could openly invest only in land), 
would connive at illegal practices, especially 
since for a time after the Gracchi, and again 
after 70 he would be likely to be called to 
account for his own administration before 
a court imposed of equites. 

Roman literature began with the pro¬ 
duction in 241 of a translation of a Greek 
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play by Livius Andronicus, who had been 
captured at Tarcntum in 272. The most 
important early writers, all strongly under 
Greek influence, were: for verse, Naevius 
(26g-TQo), who wrote plays and an epic on 
the First Punic War {Bcllum Punicum)-, 
Plautus (254-184), writer of comedies; 
Ennius, who dabbled in many fields and 
produced in quantitative (Greek) dactylic 
hexameters (instead of the old, native, ac¬ 
centual “Saturnians”) an ej)ic on all Roman 
history, the A^inales-, Pacuvius (220-130), 
a tragedian; Caecilius (d. i6()) and Terence 


(190-159), authors of comedy; and Lucilius 
(180-103), the ^‘inventor’’ of satire; for 
I prose, a number of historians who wrote in 
Greek, like Fabius Pictor (c. 200), on the 
Second Funic War, and Polybius; Cato 
(234-149), ‘"founder” of Latin prose with 
his Origincs (Italian history) and his work 
on agriculture. Desi)ite the conservative 
opposition, Greek rhetoric and philosophy 
were studied by the liberals who gathered 
about Scipio Aemilianus, whose “Scipionic 
circle” included Polybius, Terence, Laeliiis, 
and the Stoic Panaetius of Rliodes. 


2 . DOMESTIC STRIFE AND EASTERN 
CONOUEST 


133 . Ti. Sempronius Gracchus, a noble, was 
elected tribune on a ))liitform of 
social reform. \ raditionally his motive 
was to stop the spread of great estates (/<///- 
fundid) at the expense of tlie small peasants, 
but since this tendency was restricted to 
iMruria and Cam|)ania, he was more firob- 
ably motivated by the problem of the pro¬ 
letariat in Rome. He pro|)osed an agrarian 
law (perhaps only a re-enactment ol a law 
of 367) limiting holdings ot pul>lic land to 
500 iugera (312 acres) per jierson, with an 
additional 250 for each ol two sons. This 
measure hurt both the great nobles and 
certain Itahau cities. T'he Senate \)er- 
suaded a trilmne, M. Octavius, to veto the 
measure, but Gracchus violated ccistom 
and had the assembly de])ose Octavius; the 
bill was then passed. A commission of 
three (Tiberius Gracchus, his brolher Gains, 
and his father-indaw Ap. Claudius) was 
ajipointed to recox er land held in violation 
of this law and distribute it in inalienable 
lots of 30 iugera. bo obtain funds for the 
new settlers Gracchus again violated cus¬ 
tom, which left provincial affairs to the 
Senate, and pro{)osed that the people accept 
Attains’ legacy of the Kingdom of Perga- 
mum; [)robably this measure was not 
passed. Again contrary to custom, Tiberius 
stood for a second tribunate, on an even 
more radical program. The opthnales (re¬ 
actionary party of the nobles, contrasted 
with the democratic popnlarcs), led by P. 
Cornelius Scipio Nasica, murdered him and 
300 of his foliow'ers during the election, and 
afterwards the Senate had more of his j)arti- 
sans executed as public enemies without 
the right of appeal. 

133 - 129 . Apparently the commission car¬ 
ried out in part the redistribution 
of the public land. In 129, Scipio Aemili¬ 
anus, who had married a sister to 'Tiberius 
and, espousing a middle course, perhaps 


fa\(»red some concession to the increasing 
l)ittern(‘ss of the Italians, was found dead 
with sus})icions of murder. 

129 . After the defeat of the t>retender 
Aristonicus, Pergamum became 
the Province of Asia. 

125 . The Senate balked the attempt of 
the democratic consul M. Fulvius 
Flaccus to extend the franchise to all Ital¬ 
ians and sent him to Liguria, w'here, by 
hel|)ing Marseilles against the Gauls, he 
began the conquest of southern Gaul. The 
revolt of Fregellae, a town which despaired 
of peaceful means, was ruthlessly sup¬ 
pressed. in 123 the Balearic Islands were 
conquered and in 121 southern Gaul became 
the })rovince of Gallia Narbonensis, so- 
called from the newly established t:olony of 
Xarbo Martins (Narbonne). 

123 . Gaius Gracchus, the more forceful 
brother of Tiberius, became trib¬ 
une. To the moti\ e of social reform was 
added that of rex enge, and in this and the 
Inllowing year, xvhen he secured a second 
tribunate, he put through a far more ex¬ 
treme program than ddberius had envis¬ 
aged. 'bhe precise order and interrelation 
of his measures is uncertain, but the most 
important were the following: by a lex 
iudiciaria (jirobably the surviving/c.r Aeilia. 
repeiundarurn) he transferred membership 
in the court on extortion [quacstio dc rebus 
repetundis, and any others that existed) 
from senators to equestrians. He also 
jiassed a law reorganizing the Province of 
Asia, and particularly changing the tax rate 
into a tithe on produce, as in Sicily. The 
collection was to he auctioned off to the 
publicani, as heretofore. 'Phe txvo measures 
were probably intended to reliex^e the pro¬ 
vincials, liut they only served to separate 
the equestrians from the Senate; the former 
were now able to avenge themselves on a 
governor who sought to check their rapacity 
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or divert the profits to his own account. 

In behalf of the proletariat Gains passed 
three measures: (i) a revival of his brother’s 
land law; {2) the foundation of three com¬ 
mercial colonies (Capua, Tarentum, and 
Carthage) to take care of veterans and 
Oriental freedmen, who comprised the 
majority of the Roman proletariat and who, 
it was recognized, would not make good 
farmers; (3) a law obliging the government 
to provide grain at a fair price (probably 
not below the average market level) to pro¬ 
tect the floor against famine and specula¬ 
tion. The transmarine colonies failed be¬ 
cause the proletarians preferred the pleas¬ 
ures of Rome to life in remote firovinces. 
The state control of the grain sufifily be¬ 
came a means whereby demagogues c:ould 
win pofiular suj)|)ort (by reducing the firice 
and by increasing the number of eligible 
beneficiaries). Less important bills miti¬ 
gated the conditions of military service and 
reaffirmed the laws against execution with¬ 
out appeal to the people. Finally, Gracchus 
planned to extend the full franchise to Latin 
cities and to grant Latin rights to all other 
Italians. This measure was naturally un¬ 
popular with the Roman pupulus, now fully 
conscious of the advantages of citizenship. 
The Senate took advantage of Gracchus’ 
absence in Africa to undermine his influ¬ 
ence, and he was defeated in the election 
for his third tribunate. W hen a riot ensued 
over the ref)eal of his colonization bill, the 
Senate invoked a right based on recent 
custom and of dubious \'alidity, to declare 
a state of emergency and to call upon the 
consuls and other magistrates to see to it, 
even by use of force, that the state suffered 
no harm {scnatus consultufn ultimum: ut 
consules . , . opera deni ne quid res publica 
dclrimenii capiat). This was a substitute 
for the dictatorship, the last effective use 
of which had been made in 216. in the 
ensuing struggles, Gaius Gracchus and 
many of his supporters were slain. 
121-111. A series of measures, ending witii 
the lex agraria of 111, recognized 
the failure of the land distributions by dis¬ 
continuing them, by relieving the lots of 
rent and by making them alienable. After 
various experiments, the courts also were 
completely restored to the control of the 
Senate. 

111 - 105 . The Jugurthine War resulted 
from the usurpation of the African 
Kingdom of Massinissa’s descendants by 
King Micipsa’s nephew, Jugurtha. The 
latter murdered one rival, bribed a sena¬ 
torial commission to support his claim, and 
captured Cirta (Constantine), capital of the 
surviving son of the king. The death of 
some Italians at Cirta led Rome to declare 


war, but Jugurtha again bought peace. 
A second murder led to hostilities, waged 
with varying success by Q. Caecilius 
Metellus. 

107 . Gaius Marius, a self-made man and 
legionary commander {legalus) of 
Metellus, apf)ealed to the Roman ])eoj)Ie 
over the head of a hostile Senate and se¬ 
cured the consulship, with command in the 
war. Since the Senate refused to grant him 
an army, he called for volunteers and took 
men without the requisite property quali¬ 
fication. '.riiere resulted a thorough reform 
of the military system, carried through by 
P. Rutilius Rufus in 105: for the rnanipular 
system with its three ranks was substituted 
a division of the legion (Oooo men, gradually 
sinking to about 4500 during the first cen¬ 
tury) into 10 cohorts, each composed of 
three maniples; the old military tribunes 
lost their importance and the command was 
held by a delegate of the general {legains); 
the backbone of the legion became the 
centurions ^commanders of the maniples); 
to each legion was attached an equal num¬ 
ber of auxiliary troops, levied from the 
subject peoples and usually organized in 
their own fashion; about 300 professional 
avalry rej^laced the old noble cquileSy 
abolished by St:ii)io Aemilianus; from the 
time of Sci[)io the general had also a special 
bodyguard (called from his hcadcjuarters 
praelorium), the cohors praeioriana or [)rae- 
torian guard. 

107 - 105 . Marius’ aristocratic quaestor, L. 

Cornelius Sulla, secured the sur¬ 
render of Jugurtha by the latter’s ally and 
father-in-law, Bocchus, King of Maure- 
ania. Marius triumphed in 105, Jugurtha 
died in prison, and his kingdom was divided 
letween Bocchus and a grandson of Mas- 
sinissa. 

105 . THE CIMBRI, a German (or Celtic) 
people originally located east of 
the Rhine, who in 113 had moved into the 
Al|)ine regions and across the Rhone, rav¬ 
aged Gaul and defeated two Roman armies 
at Arausio, on the Rhone. 

Marius was elected consul for the second 
lime, and then continuously for four more 
annual terras (contrary to the law of 151). 

The Cimbri, defeated in Spain and again 
in northern France by native tribes, joined 
with the Germanic Teutones and other 
peoples. Most of the Cimbri then moved 
on Italy, while the Teutones, some Cimbri, 
and others advanced into southern Gaul to 
approach Italy from the west. 

104 . By a lex Domitia the pontiffs and 
augurs were made elective, but 
by a minority (17) of the 35 tribes, chosen 
by lot so that the gods might exercise 
their intluence. This law was repealed 
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by Sulla but revived by Caesar in 63 to 
secure his election as chief priest {pontifex 
maximus ). 

103 - 99 . A Second Servile War in Sicily, 
under Tryphon and Athcnion, was 
suppressed with difficulty by the 
consul, M. Aquillius. 

102 . Marius, having deflected the invad¬ 
ing barbarians from the JJttle 
St. Bernhard J^ass and having follow’ed them 
to Aquae Sextae (Aix in Provence), anni¬ 
hilated them there. He then returned to 
the support of Catulus in northern Italy, 
which had been invaded by the main 
body of Cimbri coming over the Brenner 
Pass. 

101 . Marius and Catulus defeated the Cim¬ 
bri at Vercellae (Campi Raudii). 
Marius became the national hero. 
100 . Marius, consul for the sixth time, 
but des})ised by the Senate, turned 
to the demagogues C. Servilius Glaucia (a 
praetor) and L. Appuleius Saturninus (a 
tribune) to secure land with which to reward 
his veterans. A number of extreme bills 
were passed, including one which defined 
treason no longer as internal revolt (per- 
diuilio) but as impairing the “majesty” of 
the Roman people {lex Appiileia de maie- 
statc Imminuta — later laesa). When Claii- 
cia secured the murder of his rival for the 
consulship, the Senate passed the senatus 
considtum ultimum and Marius was obliged 
to besiege and kill his former supporters on 
the Capitoline. Marius then left for a tour 
of the cast. 

91 . The tribune, M. Livius Drusus, son 
of an opi)onent of the Gracchi, 
brought forward several liberal bills: to 
compromise the problem of the courts by 
adding 300 equites to the Senate; to dis¬ 
tribute land; to cheapen the price of grain; 
and to extend the citizenship to all Italians. 
The first three measures were yjassed as one 
bill, whereupon the Senate, in virtue of a 
recent law against such omnibus bills 
{lex Caecilia Didia of 98), declared them 
void. 

91 - 88 . The Social War (i.c. War of the 
Allies). The disappointed Ital¬ 
ians, save for Latins, Etruscans, Umbrians, 
and some southern cities. Hared into open 
revolt. They formed a republic, Italia, 
with a capital at Corfinium. Though 
Marius and Gn. Pompeius Strabo suc¬ 
ceeded in suppressing it in the north, the 
consul L. Julius Caesar suffered rev^erses in 
the south. 

90 . The danger of the secession of the 
Etruscans and Umbrians led to 
the passage by Caesar of a lex Lidia by 
which citizenship was granted to all Ital¬ 
ians who had remained faithful. 


89 . The war in the north was concluded 
and L. Cornelius Sulla won suc¬ 
cesses in the south. The two new consuls 
moved a lex Plautia Papiria which ex¬ 
tended citizenship to all Italians who ap¬ 
plied for it within 60 days, but enrolled 
them in only eight designated tribes, to 
pre\^ent them from dominating the as¬ 
semblies. Cities in Cisalpine Gaul received 
Latin rights by a lex Pompeia, though the 
precise status of the region between the Po 
and the Aljjs, the Transpadanes, remained 
a matter of dispute until 49. This con¬ 
cession brought the war to a close in 88 and 
showed that the Italians preferred to remain 
with Rome rather than to be independent. 
It also frankly recognized that citizenship 
was no longer a right, since personal partici¬ 
pation in the assemblies at Rome was im¬ 
possible for most Italians and no system of 
representation was devised, but a privilege 
which ensured to its possessors the special 
protection of Rome, favored treatment in 
the provinces, and a share in the profits of 
conquest. 

88 - 84 . FIRST MITHRIDATIC WAR. 

C.-ontemporaneously with the So¬ 
cial War, Mithridates IV Eupator, am¬ 
bitious King of Pontus since 120, made 
war on Rome. He had absorbed Colchis 
at the east end of the Pontus (Euxine, Black 
Sea), the Kingdom of the Bosporus in the 
Tauric Chersonese (Crimea), Paphlagonia, 
and Cappadocia. He then came into con¬ 
flict with Nicomedes of Bithynia, in north¬ 
western Asia Minor, who was supported by 
the Romans. Mithridates routed both 
Nicomedes and the Romans, overran the 
province of Asia, and is .said to have com¬ 
manded the natives to put to death 80,000 
“Romans” (Italian traders?) on a single 
day. Sulla, consul for 88, joined his army 
at Nola to start for Asia. 

88 - 82 . But civil war broke out in Rom6. 

The demagogue P. Sulpicius 
Rufus carried several measures by vio¬ 
lence, notably one distributing the new 
Italian citizens among all the tribes, and 
another conferring the eastern command 
on Marius. Sulla marched his troops to 
Rome, stormed the city, and slew Sulpicius 
and others. Marius fled to Africa. Sulla 
put through conservative reforms, which 
did not last, and went as proconsul to Asia 
in 87. 

87 - 84 . The demagogic consul L. Cornelius 
Cinna turned to violence against 
the optimates under the other consul, Cn. 
Octavius. He was driven from the city, 
raised an army, and secured the support of 
Marius, who returned from Africa. They 
seized Rome, instituted a reign of terror, a 
“proscription” of the optimates, who were 
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either slain or, if they escaped, lost their 
property. Cinna unci Marius became con¬ 
suls for 86 (Marius’ seventh consulship). 
Marius soon died and his successor, L. 
Valerius Flaccus, went out to command in 
the east. Cinna tyrannized at Rome until 
his death in a mutiny in 84. 

87 - 84 . In the nK'antime, Sulla, in Greece, 
drove* the p:enerals of Mithridalcis, 
Archelaus and Aristion, hack into the 
Piraeus and Athens resiiectively. When, 
in 86, Athens fell, Archelaus retired Irom 
the Piraeus l)y sea to Poeotia, where he was 
defeated by Sulla at Chaeronea and, in 85, 
at Orchomenos. 

84 . Sulla, supjxjrted by a fleet collected in 
Asia and Syria by L. Licinius 
Lucullus, moved around the Aegean into 
Asia, where Mithridates made peace on the 
following terms: evacuation of ail liis con¬ 
quests, surrender of 80 warshi{)s, and an 
indemnity of 3000 talents. Sulla then won 
over the troo|)s of the democratic general 
C. Fimbria., who iiad secured command by 
murdering Flaccus and now committed 
suicide. Sulla left these two legions to 
police Asia and to lielj) Lucullus collect an 
immense line of 20,000 talents from the 
Asiatic cities, while he him.self returned to 
Italy. 

83 - 79 . Sulla made a c:aulions advance 
from ilrundisium against the suc¬ 
cessors of Cinna, in the course of which the 
army of the c onsul Lucius Sc ipio deserted 
him after the defeat of the oilier consul, C. 
Norbanus. After wintering at Cajiua, Sulla 
conducted a brilliant campaign against the 
various ojiposing forces which culminated 
in the battle of the Colline Gate (Nov., 82), 
when he re[)ulsed from Rome a large force 
of Samniles, who had taken advantage of 
the civil war to revolt. Sulla punished 
severely the cities that had sided with his 
opponents, and then had himseli ap])c)inte(J 
dictator for the purpose of restoring the 
state (rci publlcac consiilucndac). 

Sulla’s dictatorship was only in name a 
revival of the old institution. It was not 
an “emergency” oliiee and was not limited 
in time, so that actually it was a tyranny. 
Sulla’s objective was to restore the old 
senatorial system. To this end be sought, 
by a series of laws [leges Corneliac) to sub¬ 
ordinate to the Senate all ihose powers 
which had been set up against it: magis¬ 
trates, governors, knights, and people. The 
size of the Senate was increased from 300 to 
600 by the addition of new members, prob¬ 
ably equestrians; admission became auto¬ 
matic for those who held the quaestorship, 
whose numbers had increased to 20. Thus 
the censors lost the control which they had 


hitherto had over admissions to the Senate, 
though probably Sulla only confirmed what 
had already become a general practice. But 
he also deprived the censors of the right to 
remove unworthy members. The lex an- 
nalis was revdved, with permission for re- 
election to the consulship after ten years. 
The number of praetors was increased to 
eight. Governors were forlhdden to take 
troo])s outside their province by a law which 
made such action treason. The number of 
standing courts {quaestioncs pcrpctuac) was 
increased to at least seven: de rebus repe- 
tundis, dc mu lest ate, de ui (violence), de 
peculatu (embezzlement), de amhitii (cor- 
ru])t electioneering), de fulsis (fraud) and 
inter skarios (assassination). Membership 
was definitely restricted to senators, thus 
depriving both magislrales and ])eople of 
judicial [)ovver. d he tribunes’ veto was 
confined to the protection of individuals 
{(itixiliiim) and they were probably for- 
biddeti to bring any measure before the 
peoi>le without j)revious approval of the 
Senate. Moreover, election to the tribu¬ 
nate disciualihed a man for further political 
offic e, so that men of aml)il ion would avoid 
it. The public distribution of grain, an 
instrument of demagoguery, was perhaps 
abolishcal. 

UI the.se reforms, the only one of enduring 
importance was that of the judicial system. 
'Though sentimentally the Laws of the 
'I'welve Tabh s continued to be rc-garded as 
the fountainhead of the Roman Law, in 
actual fact ttie leges Corneliae laid the 
foundations of Roman criminal law by de¬ 
fining the typc‘S of crime (which had natu¬ 
rally increased as Rome grew) and by pro¬ 
viding a more exjieditious system of court 
trial than the hearings before the populus, 
d'he importance of tfie praetors, who (ex¬ 
cept the iirbanus and peregrinns) normally 
presided over the courts, was thus vastly 
increased. Luring this same ])eriod, by the 
lex Aebutia (probably c. 150), the civil law 
was liberated from the restraints of the old, 
ritualistic, narrow “actions at law” {legis 
aetiones) by the recognition of tlie praetor’s 
formulae. 'J'he formulae, borrowed by the 
urban praetor from the peregrine (i.e. prae¬ 
tor for foreigners) were general definitions 
of c:i\ il wrongs not covered by specific laws, 
for which remedies would be granted. Such 
formulas were published by the praetor 
either on special occasions (e^kla repentina) 
or in the edict with which he assumed office 
{edktinn perpetuum). A large body of such 
material was naturally passed on from 
praetor to praetor and became ‘Tralatician” 
[edictum iralatkium). Thus the praetors, 
until the time of Hadrian, could widen the 
scope of civil law to meet new needs, and 
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the praetor’s edict became the chief au¬ 
thority for civil law. 

As soon as his reforms were completed, 
Sulla voluntarily retired from public life (79). 

lie died in the following year. 
83 - 81 . THE SECOND MITHRIDATIC 
WAR, resulted from a Roman in¬ 
vasion of Cappadocia and Pontus. 
After victory, peace was renewed 
on the terms of 84. 

80 - 72 . Q. Sertorius, the democratic gov¬ 
ernor of Hither Sixain (83) was 
expelled by Sullan troo[)s. When the Lusi- 
tanians invited him back in 80, he estab¬ 
lished an independent state modeled on 
Rome, lie soon extended his sway over 
much of Spain and held the Romans at l)ay 
until he was murdered in 72 by a jealous 
subordinate, M. Perperna. Jk)mpey, who 
had been sent to Spain in 77, quickly de¬ 
feated and executed Perperna. 
78 - 77 . 'I he democratic consul M. Aemilius 
Lepidus sought to undo Sulla’s 
work. When he was blocked, he raised in 
Etmria an army of the discontented. He 
was defeated before Rome by his colleague 
Q. Lutatius Catulus and the remnant of his 
army was wiped out in northern Italy in 77 
by the brilliant young Roman commander 
Gnaeus Pompeius (I’ornpeyj, son of a 
general in the Social War and a protege of 
Sulla. 

74 . Cyrene, which had been tentatively be- 

queatlied to Rome in 154 and again 
in ()(), linally became a province. 
73 - 71 . Third Servile War. The I hracian 
gladiator Spartacus and other 
gladiators started a war by seizing Alt. 
Vesuvius, to which rallied many fugitive 
slaves. 'Phe praetor M. Licinius Crassus 
(b. 112), a favorite of Sulla who had en¬ 
riched himself by buying the pro|)erty of 
the proscribed, defeated Si)artacus twice, 
and Pompey, returning from Spain, tinished 
off the stragglers. For his achievements 
during this period, Pompey became known 
as “the Great” agnus). 

70 . Crassus and Pompey openly deserted 
the optimate cause and used their 
troops to win for themselves the consulship 
for 70, though both were under the age set 
in 151. As consuls, they secured the restora¬ 
tion to the tribunate of the prixileges of 
which Sulla had deprived it. Already, in 

75, the disqualilication of tribunes for 
higher office had been al)olished and, in 72, 
the censors had recovered the privilege of 
removing unworthy senators. Thus Sulla’s 
restoration of the Senate was largely un¬ 
done. The prosecution of the corrui)t pro¬ 
praetor of Sicily, Verres, by Cicero in 70 
brought to a head discontent with the 
senatorial courts and the praetor L. Aure¬ 


lius Cotta introduced a lex Aurelia under 
which the senators retained only one third 
membership on the juries and the other two 
thirds were filled from the equiies and a 
group of slightly lower property census, the 
Iribiini aerarii, whose origdn is uncertain but 
whose sympathies were equestrian. 
68 - 67 . Defeat of the Mediterranean 
pirates by Q. Caecilius Aletellus 
Pius. There had been a rapid increase of 
jiiracy (esjiecially kidiiajiping for the slave 
market at Delos) in the eastern Medi¬ 
terranean after the defeat of Carthage, 
Rhodes, and Syria and during the civil 
\vars in Italy. The centers were Crete and 
Cilicia and the situation began to interfere 
seriously with Rome’s grain su[)i)ly. Ef¬ 
forts to stijiprcss the pirates met with little 
success until Metcllus took Crete (08). it 
was made a province (67) and later joined 
to Cyrene. 

67 . The tribune A. Cabinitis secured the 
passage oi the lex Gablnia, which 
conferred iijion Pom})ey for three years the 
command of the Alediterranean and its 
coasts for 50 miles inland, equal to that of 
the governors in each province [hnperiiim 
LicqHum). Thus enabled to moliilize all 
available resources, Pompey in three 
months cleared the sea of jiirates and 
pacified Ciliida. 

74 - 64 . THE THIRD MITHRIDATIC 
WAR. Mithridates, encouraged 
by Rome’s troubles at home, sup¬ 
ported his son-in-law, Tigranes of 
Armenia, in the annexation of 
('a})padocia and Syria. 

74 . Nicomedes III of Bithynia be¬ 
queathed his kingdom to Rome, 
firesumably to protect it against Mithri¬ 
dates, who nevertheless ot;cupied it. The 
consul for 74, L. Licinius Lucullus, gradu¬ 
ally drove Mithridates back and occiijiied 
Pontus (73). Alithridates fled to the court 
of Tigranes. 

69 . Lucullus defeated Tigranes at Ti- 
granocerta and started to push on 
into the mountains of Armenia. His troops, 
many of them brought out twxmty years 
before by Fiaccus, mutinied and forced him 
to retire to Asia (68). This failure and his 
efforts to relieve Asia by wholesale reduc¬ 
tion of the indebtedness of the publicani^ 
to say nothing of his optimate sympathies, 
made him unpopular at Rome. 

66 . The tribune C. Manilius, moved a bill 
{lex Manilia), which was sup¬ 
ported by the rising orator, M. Tullius 
Cicero (b. 106), which gave Pompey a com¬ 
mand over all Asia equal to that of the 
governors and valid until the conclusion of 
the war {imperium acquum injinitumy i.e. 
without time limit). 
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Pompey quickly drove Mithridutes to 
the east end of the Black Sea, after which 
he captured Tigranes at Artaxata and 
deprived him of all territories save Ar¬ 
menia, besides imposing a fine of 6000 
talents. 

65 . Pompey pursued Mithridates until the 
latter lied to the Crimea, where 
he committed suicide on hearing 
of the revolt of his son (63). 

65 - 62 . Reorganization of Asia and Syria 
by Pompey. He formed four prov¬ 
inces: Bithynia-Pontus (excluding eastern 
Pontus), which became a client kingdom; 
Asia, the old province, which was again 
heavily taxed; Cilicia, including Pamphylia 
and Isauria; and Syria, the region about 
Antioch. As client kingdoms he left eastern 
Pontus, Capj)adocia, Calatia (under King 
Deiotarusj, Lycia, and Judaea. 

64 . Pompey took Jerusalem, in order to 
pacify Judea. He left in charge 
the Maccabcan high-priest Hyreanus and 
a civil adviser, Antipater, from the non- 
Jewish district of Idumaea. Judea was 
under the supervision of the governor of 
Syria and was subjected to a light tax. 

Pompey’s reorganization of Asia had 
enduring significance. He followed the 
Roman practice of making cities the re¬ 
sponsible agencies of loc al government and 
founding new ones wherev er advisal)le. In 
order to keej) the suj)port of the equestrian 
class, he extended the pernicious publican 
system throughout the east, d'he Senate 
was loath to confirm his arrangements or 
look after liis veterans, but he did not turn 
against the government, instead, he dis¬ 
missed his army at Brundisium (Oij and 
entered Rome as a private citizen. 
64 - 63 . Conspiracy of Catiline. The dis¬ 
contented classes at Rome (debt¬ 
ors, veterans, ruined nobles, those [)ro- 
scribed by Sulla, etc.) found a leader in L. 
Sergius Catilina. He may at first have had 
the support of Crassus and of Crassus’ 
demagogic agent, C. Julius Caesar (b. 102 
or 101 j, Caesar belonged to a poor branch 
of the patrician gms lulia, but his aunt had 
f)een the wife of Marius and his (Caesar’s) 
wife was a daughter of Cinna. Catiline 
tried to run for the consulship on a radical 
program in 66, but could not get his name 
presented to the cornitia ceniuriata, as he 
was threatened with prosecution for ex¬ 
tortion while pro-praetor in Africa. After 
a plot to murder the consuls had tailed (65), 
he ran again in 64, but was defeated by 
Cicero. Catiline turned to even more ex¬ 
treme methods (sedition in Rome and levy¬ 
ing a force in Etruria;. Then, if not before, 
Crassus and Caesar abandoned him. The 


plot was detected, and Cicero, in virtue of 
a senatus consiiltiim ultimum, arrested the 
conspirators. With the Senate’s approval 
he had them put to death as Aostes with¬ 
out appeal, despite the law of Tiberius 
Gracchus. The forces in Etruria were dis¬ 
persed. Cicero’s famous Orations against 
Catiline. 

60 . THE FIRST TRIUMVIRATE. Cae¬ 
sar returned from a pro-praetor- 
ship in Strain and brought his master 
Crassus into alliance with Pompey, who 
had fallen out with the Senate because of 
the unwillingness of the latter to confirm 
his eastern arrangements. This informal 
union became known as the first trium¬ 
virate. 

59 . Caesar, as consul, put through the 
program of the trio: distribution 
of the Campanian land to Pompey’s veter¬ 
ans; conlirmation of Pompey’s eastern 
.settlement; grant to himself {lex Vatinia) 
for the un})recedentcd period of five years of 
the provinc e of Cisalpine Gaul, with Illyria. 
J'o this was added later Gallia Narbonensis, 
with the possibility of action throughout 
Transalt)ine Gaul. The politic:al union was 
cemented by the marriage of Caesar’s 
daughter Julia to Pompey. 

58 - 51 . CONQUEST OF GAUL by Caesar, 
both to enrich himself and to forge 
for himself an army and a military reputa¬ 
tion to rival Pom])ey’s. He used as an 
excuse the attempt of the Helvetii to move 
from Switzerland into Gaul. His plan of 
campaign was to move down the Rhine, 
separate the Gauls from the Germans, and 
then turn bac k on the Gauls. In 58 he de¬ 
feated the Helvetii at Bibracte (Autun) and 
the German Ariovistus near Vesontio 
(Besanfonj. He then reduced the Belgii 
(57), including the stubborn Nervii, in 
northwestern Gaul. He defeated the Veneti 
on the southern coast of Brittany and the 
Aquitani in southwestern Gaul (56). 
After he had repulsed the Germanic Usi- 
petes and Tencteri, Caesar built a wooden 
bridge over the Rhine near Coblenz to 
make a two weeks’ demonstration in Ger¬ 
many (55). He also tried with little success 
to invade Britain. 

58 . To remove opposition at Rome, the 
triumvirs secured the mission of 
the irreconcilable M. Porcius Cato (the 
younger) to investigate the affairs of Cy¬ 
prus, and allow'ed the violent demagogue 
and tribune P. Clodius to move a bill 
against Cicero for the execution of Roman 
citizens without appeal. Cicero voluntarily 
withdrew to Epirus, the bill was passed 
and his property was confiscated. Clodius 
also made the distribution of grain free to 
a large number of poor, perhaps 300,000. 
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57 . An optimate tribune, T. Annius Milo, 
secured the recall of Cicero, and 
organized a following to oppose that of 
Ciodius. The optiniates summoned up 
enough courage to attack Caesar’s land bill. 

In consequence of the shortage of grain, 
the Senate conferred on Pom])ey the sui)er- 
vision of the grain supply (cura annotuif) 
and an imperiiim acquum over the areas 
concerned, but without what he really 
wanted, viz. military force. 

66 . Worried by the revival of opposition, 
Caesar, Pompey, and Crassus met 
at J..uca, on the southern boundary 
of Caesar’s province, and laid [dans 
for the future. 

66 . In pursuance of these plans, Pom])ey 
and Crassus became consuls. Hy 
a consular lex Pumpeia Licinia, ('aesar’s 
command in Caul was [prolonged for five 
years. By a tribunician law {lex Trcbon'ui), 
Crassus was given Syria and I\>mj)ey both 
S[)ains h)r the same [)erio(l. Crassus hurried 
east, but Pompey, contrary to custom, re¬ 
mained near Rome and governed S[)ain 
tiirough his legaii. 

64 . INVASION OF BRITAIN. C aesar 
was more successful than in 55 
and defeat(‘d King Cassixellaunus some¬ 
where north of the Thames, perha|)S at 
Wheathampstead near Verulamium (St. 
Albans). Nevertheless, he withdrew to 
(iaul without any permanent result save 
to oj)en Britain somewhat to the [)enetra- 
tion of trade and Roman influence. In 53 
he made a second demonstration across the 
Rhine. 

64 - 61 . Breakup of the Triumvirate. This 
began witli the death of Julia in 

54. 

63 . Crassus was utterly defeated and slain 
by the Parthians at Carrliae in 
Meso[)otamia. 

62 . All Gaul flared into revolt under 
Vercingetorix. Caesar failed to 
take Gergovia (Clermont in Auvergne) 
and was liimself surrounded while besieging 
Verc:ingetori.x in Alesia (.Alise near Dijon), 
but finally won a comjdete victory and 
ca[)tured Vercingetorix. lie si)ent the 
year 51 ruthlessly suppressing the remain¬ 
ing insurgents. 

52 . Milo’s ruffians killed Ciodius in a 
street tight at Bovillae. 

As it had not yet been i)ossil)le to elect 
magistrates for this year, the Senate passed 
a senatus consultum ultimimi and illegally 
appointed Pompey sole consul, i.e. in fact 
dictator. Milo, tried in a special court 
under Pompey’s presidency, was con¬ 
demned despite Cicero’s faltering defense. 
Pompey then made the oi)timate Metellus 


I Scipio, father of his new wife, Crassus’ 
widow, his colleague, thus oj^enly returning 
to the side of the Senate. Afraid, how¬ 
ever, of a decisive break with Caesar, he 
tried, by a series of indirect moves, to 
jockey him out of office long enough to 
leave him open for ])roseculion in the courts. 
Since [)rosecutions could not be brought 
against one in office, Caesar had so ar¬ 
ranged his tenure of Gaul (the details are 
uru'crtain) that, by being allowed to carreass 
in absence during 49, he (ould proceed di¬ 
rect to the consulship in 4S. 

49 . The Senate finally |)assed a senatus 
eonsulium ultimum which declared 
C'aesar a public enemy unless he should 
disband his army (Jan. 7). I'he tribunes 
favorable to him fled to Ravenna, wfiere he 
was waiting. During the night of Jan. 
10 II, Caesar with one legion crossed the 
Rubicon {alca iaeta csl, “the die is cast”', 
the brook south of Ravenna on the Adriatic 
wliich marked the limit of his province. He 
thus broke not only Sulla’s law on treason, 
but also an old custom by which a general 
(*)uld bring armed forces into Italy only 
for a triumph. He justified his action 
as aimed to [irotect the sacrosanct tri¬ 
bunes. 

49 - 46 . Pompey, fearful of the legions in 
Gaul, left Italy for Greece, where 
he might have the resources of the east 
behind him. Most of the Senate went with 
him. Caesar, after failing to trap P(jmpey 
at Brundisium, turned to Spain, where he 
defeated the latter’s commanders at Ilerda 
(Lerida) north of the Ebro. Marseilles 
surrendered to him on his wa}'’ back to 
Ital}^ 

48 . Caesar landed in Epirus and defeated 
Pompey at Pharsalus. Pompey 
fled to Egypt, where he was 
treacherously slain by order of 
the minister of the young king, 
Ptolemy Xll. 

48 - 47 . When Caesar reached Alexandria 
in pursuit of Pomjiey, he was be- 
seiged by I’tolemy and the natives during 
the winter, until he was resiaied by an army 
from Asia. Since Ptolemy [lerished, Caesar 
made his sister Cleopatra and a younger 
brother, Ptolemy Xlll, joint rulers of 
Egypt. Cleopatra soon dis})osed of her 
brother and set herself to restore the power 
of the Ptolemies with Roman aid. She 
charmed Caesar into remaining three 
months with her and perhajis siring her son 
Caesarion. 

47 . Caesar advanced into Syria to meet 
a son of the great Mithridates, 
Pharnaccs, who had invaded Pontus. On 
Aug. 2 Caesar defeated him at Zela {ueni, 
uidi, uici). 
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46. On his return to Rome Caesar subdued 
a mutiny of his devoted Tenth 
Legion. He then crossed to Africa and de¬ 
feated the Pompeians, led by Pompey the 
Creates son Sextus, at Thapsus (Apr.). 
Cato committed suicide at Utica (hence 
called Uii censis). A part of Numidia, 
whose Pompeian king, Juba, had com¬ 
mitted suicide, was added to the province 
of Africa; the rest was left to the king of 
eastern Mauretania. After four simultane¬ 
ous triumphs in Rome (July) Caesar went 
to Spain, where Sex. Pompey had joined 
his brother Gnaeus. 

45. Caesar utterly routed them at Munda 
(Mar.). He then returned to 
Rome (Sept.). 

Caesar’s position was that of an absolute 
monarch. In 49 he had been dictator for 
11 days to hold elections. In 48 he was con¬ 
sul for the second time. After Pharsalus 
he was given the consulship for a five-year 
term and was given the dictatorship annu¬ 
ally; perhaps also some of the tribunician 
powers {tribunicia potestas)^ since being a 
patrician he could not be tribune. In 46 
he was consul for the third time with Lepi- 
dus. After Thapsus he was made dictator 
for ten years and pracfeclus morum (super¬ 
visor of morals). In 45 he was sole consul. 
After Munda he was made consul for ten 
years; in 44, dictator and pracfeclus morum 
for life; his tribunician power was extended 
to include sacrosanctitas. Thus his position 
was essentially a revival of the Sullan dic¬ 
tatorship. His plans for the future are not 
definitely known, but while he certainly 
planned to continue as monarch, it is 
doubtful that he filanned to take the crown 
or move the capital to Ilium. 

The Senate was increased to 900 by en¬ 
rolling ex-centurions and provincials, as 
much to weaken it as to make it representa¬ 
tive of the empire. To provide for its 
maintenance at this size Caesar doubled the 
number of quaestors and praetors (to 40 
and 16 respectively); the quaestors were 
later reduced. His agrarian and coloniza¬ 
tion program was like that of all reformers 
since the Gracchi. The citizenship was 
considerably extended, beginning in 49 
with the confirmation of the Transpadanes^ 
long disputed claim. The lex lulia munici- 
palis may perhaps have been a measure to 
give to the cities in the west something of 
the autonomy enjoyed by those in the east. 
The calendar was reformed in the light of 
Egyptian knowledge on the nearly correct 
basis of 365days per year; this system 
continued in use in some countries into the 
20th century. The number of those receiv¬ 
ing free grain was reduced from 320,000 to 
150,000. The publican system was some¬ 


what restricted, since Caesar had consider¬ 
able concern for the provinces and none for 
the equites. 

44. ASSASSINATION OF CAESAR. 

Caesar^s greatest weakness was an 
inability to choose trustworthy subordi¬ 
nates. A conspiracy of such people, to¬ 
gether with the high-minded patriots and 
disgruntled optimates, led by M. Junius 
Brutus, Decimus Brutus, and G. Cassius 
Longinus, assassinated him in the Senate 
on the Ides (15th) of March. The famous 
Et tu Brute (“Thou too, Brutus”) may have 
been addressed to Decimus, not Marcus. 

The conspirators had no organization 
ready to take charge. M. Antonius (Mark 
Antony), formerly Caesar’s master of horse, 
got control, in part by appealing to the 
sympathies of the proletariat by his funeral 
oration and in part by seizing Caesar’s 
papers and treasure. The conspirators 
fled, Decimus Brutus to Cisalpine Gaul, 
Marcus Brutus to Macedonia, and Cassius 
to Syria, provinces already assigned to 
them, and over which the Senate now gave 
them commands superior (not equal) to 
those of other governors {imperia maiora)^ 
so that they could raise armies against 
Antony. Antony secured from the people 
the transfer of Cisalpine Gaul and Mace¬ 
donia to himself and Syria to his colleague, 
P. Cornelius Dolabella. In the meantime, 
Caesar’s eighteen-year-old great-nephew. 
Gains Octavius, whose mother, Atia, was 
daughter of Caesar’s sister, Julia, and who 
had been named as heir and adopted in the 
will of Caesar, came to Rome to claim his 
inheritance. Antony refused to give him 
the money and prevented the passing of the 
lex curiata necessary to ratify his adoption. 
Octavius nevertheless called himself Gaius 
Julius Caesar Octavianus. He borrowed 
money and, illegally, as a private citizen, 
levied a force among Caesar’s veterans in 
Campania. 

43. Antony marched north to dislodge 
Decimus Brutus from Mutina 
(Modena). The Senate sent the new con¬ 
suls Hirtius and Pansa to relieve Decimus 
and joined to them Octavian with the com¬ 
mand {imperium) of a pro-praetor. In two 
battles. Forum Gallorum and Mutina, An¬ 
tony was forced to retire westward toward 
Gaul. But the consuls were killed. Octa¬ 
vian, marching to Rome (July), forced the 
Senate to hold special elections in which he 
and Pedius were elected to replace the dead 
consuls. He had his adoption duly con¬ 
firmed. By a lex Pedia vengeance was 
declared on the conspirators who had assas¬ 
sinated Caesar. In the meantime, Marcus 
Lepidus, governor of Transalpine Gaul, had 
allied with Antony and Decimus had been 
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slain. Octavian thereupon changed hi? 
support from the Senate to Antony in a 
meeting at Bononia (Bologna). 

43 , Nov. SECOND TRIUMVIRATE. A 
tribunician lex Tifia confirmed 
their arrangements; Antony, Lcpidus, and 
Octavian were appointed a commission of 
three to establish the state {triumiiiri rci 
piihlicae constituendae), which amounted to 
a Sullan dictatorship in commission and 
differentiated this second triumx irate from 
the first by recognizing it legally. The 
triumvirs proceeded with a widespread pro¬ 
scription inspired both by political hatred 
and by the need for money and lands with 
whicli to reward their troops. Octavian 
acquiesced in the execution of Cicero by 
Antony’s agents (Dec. 7). 

42 . The triumvirs secured the erection of 
a temple to C’aesar in the 1‘orum, 
where he had been burnt, and his deifica¬ 
tion. The magistrates were forced to take 
an oath to sujjport all Caesar’s arrange¬ 
ments {acta). Antony and Octax'ian then 
crossed to Thrace, where they met the 
combined forces of Cassius and Brutus at 
Philippi. Cassius, defeated by Antony and 
misled by a false report of Brutus’ defeat, 
committed suicide. lirutus, though actu¬ 
ally victorious over Octavian, was finally 
defeated twenty days later and also killed 
himself. Antony betook himself to the 
eastern provinces, where he met Cleo})atra 
at Tarsus in the summer of 41. 1 Cither 

fascinated by her charms or desiring to get 
control of her resources, he remained with 
her in ICgyiit for a year. 

41 - 40 . Octavian, who shared the western 
provinces with JAqfidus, had a 
difficult war against Antony’s wile 
Fulvia and brother Jaicius An¬ 
tonins before finally reducing them 
at Perusia (^Perugia) in 40. 

40 . By a pact made at Brundisium, An¬ 
tony married Octavian’s sister 
Oct avia (since h'ulvia had recently 
died). Octavian took (iaul from 
Lepidus, who was left only Africa. 
39 . Sextus Pompey, who had conducted a 
piratical career since Munda, was 
now a powcT to be reckoned with, as he c on- 
trolled Sicily and his lleet could interrupt 
Rome’s grain su])])ly. His possession of 
Sicily, Sardinia, Corsic a, and the l’elopc3n- 
nesc was recognized by the triumvirs in 
the pact of Misenum. Octavian divorced 
his second wife, Scribonia, and married 
Livia, previously wife of Tib. Claudius 
Nero. 

37 . Octavia engineered a second pact at 
Tarentum. Octavian gave troops 
to Antony for his Parthian War and Antony 
supplied ships for use against I’ompey. 


The triumvirate was renewed for five years 
more, though the precise date set for its 
termination is uncertain. 

36 . Octavian’s fleet, under his general M. 

Vipsanius Agrippa, defeated I’om- 
pey, wlio lied to Miletus, where he died. 
Lepidus, after landing in Sicily ostensibly 
to help Octavian, tried to secure the island. 
WTen, however, his troops deserted to 
Octavian, the latter annexed his rival’s 
territory but, because Lepidus himself had 
become chief pontiff {pontifrx maximus) 
on the death of Caesar, kept him in honor¬ 
able captivity at Circeii until his death in 
13. Octavian spent the following years 
consolidating Roman power in the Alps and 
Illyria. 

36 . Antony suffered a severe defeat from 
the Parthians in 36, but managed 
to retreat to Armenia. He openly married 
Cleopatra (though already married to Oo 
tavia). 

34 . At Alexandria he established her as 
a Hellenistic monarch and dis¬ 
tributed Roman provinces to her children 
as subordinate rulers. How far he intended 
to Ije her consort cannot be determined, 
but Octavian made the most of such a 
probability. 

32 . When .\ntony j)rcpared to attack 
Octavian, the latter had the sup¬ 
port of the west, which was both terrified 
by fear of an oriental domination under 
(deopatra and angry at Antony’s high¬ 
handed disposition of Roman territory. 
After the consuls, friends of Antony, fled to 
him, Octav ian had the imperium. of Antony 
under the triumvirate annulled by the 
(omitia. He published a will jmrporting to 
be Antony’s in which the Roman posses¬ 
sions in the east were bequeathed to Cdeo- 
patra. Italy, and perha})s all the western 
provinces, took a military oath {coniuratio 
Italiac) to support Octavian. In virtue 
of this, since he no longer had any legal 
itupcrium himself if the triumvirate was 
at an end, he levied troops, outwardly to 
meet Cleopatra. Antony formally divorced 
Octavia. 

31 , Sept. 2 . BATTLE OF ACTIUM. The 

rival fleets met outside the bay. 
The course of the battle is unc ertain, but 
C'leopatra fled to Egypt, followed by An¬ 
tony, whose army then surrendered to 
Octavian. In the folknving year, 
30 . Antony, on hearing a false report of 
Cdeopatra’s suicide, killed himself. 
Upon Octavdan’s arrival at Alexandtia, 
Cleopatra tried to win him as she had his 
predecessors. When she failed, she commit¬ 
ted suicide (the story of the asp is perhaps 
false) lest she have to grace his triumph. 
Egypt i>assed finally into Rome’s possession. 
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W. Octavian celebrated three triumphs loves. The Epicurean Lucretius (99-55) 
and by closing the temple of wrote his epic “On the Nature of Things’’ 

Janus, something recorded only twice be- {de Rerum Natura) to expound a material- 

fore (by Numa and in 235 ), signalized the istic atomism. Caesar’s (102-44) Com- 
restoration of peace throughout the Roman mentaries on the Gallic Wars, continued by 
world. iiis oiScers for the other campaigns, are, 

If the crossing of the Rubicon marked despite their apologetic purpose, admirably 
the 6nal fall of the republic, the battle of clear and impartial Minor writings which 


Actium signalized the final triumph of the 
empire. The last century of the republic 
was characterized by the collapse of popular 
government because of the wide extension 
of citizenship, the considerable adulteration 
of the citizen body at Rome by the intro¬ 
duction of un-Romanized Orientals, chiefly 
through the manumission of slaves, the 
growth in Rome of an unemployed pro¬ 
letariat, the rise of demagogues, and the 
complexity of the problems of government. 
The increasingly corrupt Senate had lost 
control of the assemblies, the armies, and 
the generals. The financiers, as well as 
the governors, saw in the prox inces only a 
field for exploitation. Italy had been ex¬ 
hausted by civil war, proscriptions (which 
especially reduced the upper classes), re¬ 
cruitment, and land confiscations. 

The last century of the republic witnessed 
a vigorous literary activity at Rome. Hel¬ 
lenism, thoroughly absorbed into Roman 
education, formed a constituent element in 
thought rather than something imposed 
from without. At the same time the native 
talent of the Romans adapted Hellenism 
to their own particular needs. Lyric poetry 
found expression in Catullus (87-54) from 
Verona, who, besides his imitations of the 
Alexandrine poets, produced strongly per¬ 
sonal and intense lyrics on his hates and 


have survived are the historical monographs 
on Catiline and the Jugurthine War by 
Sallust (86~^s) the Lives by Nepos 
(100-29). Outstanding among antiquari¬ 
ans was Varro (116-27), while the Scae- 
volae, father and son, in the Sullan period, 
were outstanding students of jurisprudence. 
But the figure who gav^e his name to the 
age was Cicero (106-43). In spite of his 
active public life, he not only published his 
forensic and judicial speeches but wrote 
extensively on philosophy, rhetoric, and 
politics. He passed on to the Middle Ages 
much of value from Greek thought, espec¬ 
ially from Plato, the Stoics, and the New 
(Skeptic) Academy. But he added thereto 
a Roman color and much of his own 
thought and experience. Finally, his cor¬ 
respondence, published after his death, 
gives a deep insight into both the writer 
and his times. 

Roman art began during this century to 
emerge with a definite character. Though 
buildings still preserved the heavy lines and 
ornament of the Etruscans, they acquired 
majesty and splendor under direct Greek 
influence. Portrait sculpture, though ex¬ 
ecuted by Greeks, portrayed the individual 
to a degree unknown in idealizing Hellenic 
art. 
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F. THE ROMAN EMPIRE 

I. THE EARLY EMPIRE (31 B.C.-192 A.D.) 


31 B.C.-14 A.D. IMPERATOR CAESAR 
OCTAVIANUS (b. Sept. 23, 63), 
later called Augustus, established his gov¬ 
ernment in 27 (Jan. 23), with some modi¬ 
fications later, especially after a serious 
illness in 23. He proclaimed that he would 
“restore the republic,” i.e. resign his extra¬ 
ordinary powers and put the Senate and 
Roman people again at the head of the 
state. He held the consulship annually 
until 23, but only twice thereafter for a 
short part of the year. He also received, 
and retained after 23, a proconsular com¬ 
mand superior to those of other senatorial 
proconsuls and unlimited in time, though 
actually renewed at intervals {imperium 
proconsulare mains infinitum). Although 
he received a special dispensation to retain 
his imperium witliin the pomoerium, it is 
uncertain to what extent he could actually 
exercise it over Rome or even Italy, the 
sphere of the consuls. However, in virtue 
of the imperium^ he controlled all the 
armed forces of the state and appointed as 
legionary commanders his own senatorial 
delegates {legati). He also divided the 
provinces between the emperor and the 
Senate. Augustus himself took charge of 
all pro\dnces in which the presence of troops 
was required and appointed to govern them 
Other senatorial delegates, called in this 
case legati pro praetore. The Senate sent 
proconsuls to the pacified provinces where 
troops were no longer needed. Thus 
Augustus hoped to prevent that rivalry 
of independent commanders which had 
brought about the downfall of the republic. 
He also sought to assure better government 
in the provinces by the payment of salaries 
to all governors, senatorial and imperial. 
Two major districts received special treat¬ 
ment. 'JTe command of the legions on the 
Rhine was given to a special legate, inde¬ 
pendent of the im{)erial government of the 
Gallic provinces, and only later did this 
command develop into two territorial 
provinces. Egyj^t was administered by 
Augustus as a private estate under an 
equestrian praefect [praefectus Aegypti) 
appointed by himself, who directed the 
elaborate macliinery inherited from the 
Pharaohs and Ptolemies for the benefit of 
the new imperial treasury (fiscus), which 


was distinct from the old senatorial trea.sury 
(aerarium Saturni). Smaller districts were 
governed, not by senatorial legati, but by 
equestrian procurators or praefects. Im¬ 
perial governors of all sort s tended to have 
longer terms than the senatorial and thus 
to perform their task better. Since, how¬ 
ever, the imperial legati, in both provinces 
and the army, were drawn from the Senate 
and usually held proconsulships later, no 
sharp distinction was drawn between the 
republican and imperial administration in 
the upper ranks. 

A distinct imperial civil service did, how¬ 
ever, grow uj) among the equestrians, partly 
in the provinces where, besides the minor 
governorships above mentioned, they held 
financial posts as stewards {procuralores) of 
the emperor or of liis treasury (fiscus) and 
partly in various administrative posts in 
Rome and Italy, of which the chief were 
those with which Augustus supplemented 
the inadequate republican administration 
of the city of Rome. The most important 
oflicer was a consular senator, the praefectus 
urbi who had general supervision of the 
city with three “urban cohorts” of soldiers 
for police. Tliis office, however, may have 
become permanent only under Tiberius. 
The other three major officials were eques¬ 
trian. A praefectus annonae had charge of 
the grain supply for Rome. A praefectus 
uigilum had seven cohorts of freedmen as 
firemen, one for every two of the 14 regions 
into which Augustus divided the city. And 
a praefectus praetorio had charge of the nine 
cohorts of the imperial or “praetorian” 
guard (})raetor-general), which Augustus 
kept scattered through Italy, but which 
Sejanus later concentrated in a camp at 
Rome. Because of the importance of this 
post, later emperors frequently divided it 
between two incumbents. 

In 23, Augustus secured the consolidation 
and extension of certain tribunician privi¬ 
leges which had been granted to him be¬ 
cause, as a patrician, he could not be a 
tribune. The value of this tribunician 
power {tribimicia potestas) was in part its 
traditionally popular appeal and in part 
the privileges of sacrosanctity, auxulium, 
veto, direct jurisdiction in Rome, consulta¬ 
tion of the Senate, and, most important, 
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the initiation of legislation. Augustus, dur¬ 
ing his reign, initiated a series of far-reach¬ 
ing laws {leges liiliae) in an attempt to 
reform the criminal law, regulate social 
classes, and revive morality and family life. 
With respect to the social order, he purified 
the Senate of Caesarian intruders by a 
series of “selections” {leciiones)] he re¬ 
stricted severely the freeing of slaves and 
the attainment of full citizenship by freed- 
men; and he bestowed the citizenship on 
provincials very grudgingly. However, he 
did increase the recipients of free grain from 
Caesar’s 150,000 to 200,000. The final law 
in his effort to restore morality was the con¬ 
sular lex Fapia Poppaca of 9 a.d., which 
supplemented his own lex lulia de inari- 
tandls ordinihns of 18 B.c. These laws 
encouraged marriage in the senatorial and 
equestrian orders by penalizing the un¬ 
married and offering privileges to the 
fathers of children, especially of three {ius 
irium libcroru^n). 

Augustus likewise held a number of 
minor offices or titles. Though he did not 
become chief pniest {pontifex maxhmis) until 
after the death of Lepidus in 13, he under¬ 
took to revivify the old Roman religion in 
the face of an influx of exotic eastern cults. 
He also allowed the worship of his genius, 
allied often with the goddess Roma, in 
Italy and the provinces. After his death 
he, like Caesar, was deified and temples 
were erected to him as diuus Augustus^ but 
the official worship of living emperors dur¬ 
ing the early empire is questionable. Be¬ 
sides revising the rolls of Senate, knights, 
and people either as censor or with censorial 
powers, he controlled admission to the 
Senate by various methods. He alone could 
grant the wide stripe {latus clamis), the sign 
of a senatorial career, to those who did not 
inherit it as sons of senators. He appointed 
to the minor military posts which were a 
necessary qualification for the republican 
magistracies. And the privilege of either 
recommending {nominaiio) or requiring 
{commendatio) the election of certain candi¬ 
dates for office allowed him to advance 
those w’hom he thought most fit. "J'he re¬ 
publican magistracies continued wdth only 
minor changes save that the term of the 
consulship suffered progressive diminution 
until it averaged two months. When the 
opening pair of consuls {consules ordinarii) 
left office, there followed a succession of 
consules sujjecti. Finally, in virtue either of 
specific enactments or of his general au¬ 
thority {aucloritas), Augustus undertook 
many improvements throughout the em¬ 
pire: roads, buildings, colonies, etc. 

The title by which he is best known, 
Augustus, was bestowed on him by the 


Senate in 27 (Jan. 16) and expressed a semi¬ 
religious feeling of gratitude for his achieve¬ 
ments. He did not, however, set himself 
up outwardly as a monarch, and the term 
which he himself used informally, though 
not as an official title, to describe himself 
was princeps, chief among equals. 
29 . The closing of the temple of Janus for 
the first time since 235 signified 
the achievement of longed-for 
peace throughout the empire (cf. 
year 9, below). 

20. By a treaty with Parthia, Augustus 
recovered the standards lost by 
Crassus and Antony and thereby 
vindicated Roman honor. 

17 . A celebration of the Ludi Sacculares, 
religious ceremonies, concluded 
the fifth era {saeculu 7 n) since the 
founding of Rome. 

16 - 15 . The defeat of Lollius by the Ger¬ 
mans necessitated the ]:)rescnce of 
Augustus in Gaul and Tiberius 
in Germany. Rhaetia, Noricum, 
and Vindelicia were annexed so 
that the frontier reached the upper 
Danube. 

12 - 9 . Tiberius was summoned to Pan- 
nonia by a severe revolt. Drusus 
fought against the Germans until 
his death in 9. 

9 . The altar of Peace {ara Pads), voted 
by the Senate four years before, 
was dedicated (cf. year 29, above). 
9 - 7 . Tiberius carried on the conquest of 
Germany, but was sent to Ar¬ 
menia in 6. For some reason now unknown, 
he retired to Rhodes until the death of the 
sons of Agrippa and Augustus’ daughter, 
Julia, made him the only possible successor 
to Augustus. He returned to Rome in 2 
A.D., on the death of Lucius Caesar at 
Marseilles, and was adopted in 4 a.d., after 
the death of Gaius Caesar in Asia. 
4 B.C, THE BIRTH OF JESUS (p. 32) 
probably occurred not in the tra¬ 
ditional year, but shortly before the death 
of Herod the Great, son of Antipatcr the 
Idumaean, who had obtained the Kingdom 
of Judea from the triumvirs in 40. In 6 
A.D. some of his territories were distributed 
among his sons, but Judea itself was placed 
in charge of an imperial procurator. 

The Christian Era begins with the year 
I A.D., wffiich follows directly on the year 
I B.C., since no year is numbered o. Here¬ 
after dates A.D. (anno Domini, “year of our 
Lord”) will appear without designation and 
dates B.c. (before Christ) will be indicated 
as such. 

4 - 6 . Upon his adoption, Tiberius was sent 
again to Germany. From there 
he was recalled to suppress revolts in 
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Pannonia and Dalmatia until 9. He finally 
established the frontier on the middle 
Danube. At the same time (6) the creation 
of the Province of Moesia and the reduction 
of Thrace to a client state advanced the 
frontier to the lower Danube. 

6 . Augustus set up a special treasury, the 
aerarium viilitare, to pay bonuses 
to retiring legionary veterans. Though 
land grants to veterans occurred thereafter, 
this bonus system finally solved the prob¬ 
lem of caring for veterans. Augustus 
reduced the number of legions from 70 or 
more to 27 or 28 at his death. These, 
with about an equal number of auxiliary 
troops, gave a total army of some 300,000 
men. 

9 . The legate, P. Quinctilius Varus, with 
three legions, was annihilated by 
the German Arminius in the battle of the 
Teutoberg Forest, perhaps near Paderborn. 
This defeat put an end to Augustus’ plans 
for the conquest of Germany to the Elbe 
and established the Rhine as the future 
border between Latin and German terri¬ 
tory. Augustus discontinued his conquest 
because of the financial difiiculties involved 
in replacing the lost legions and levying 
enough additional forces to subdue Ger¬ 
many permanently. 

14 . AUGUSTUS DIED at Nola on Aug. 

19. Legally, his position could not 
be inherited, since the various powers and 
offices composing it ceased with his death 
and could be received by another only from 
the Senate and Roman people. In fact, 
however, Augustus had throughout his life 
sought so to indicate a successor as to insure 
the perpetuation of the principate. In this 
attempt he tried to combine inheritance, by 
either blood, marriage, or adoption, with 
selection of the best available man, tlirough 
the bestowal of a secondary proconsular 
imperium and the tribunician power. After 
several possible successors had predeceased 
him, he selected Tiberius, son of his wife 
Livia by her first husband. 'Though, at the 
death of Augustus, Tiberius held the tri¬ 
bunician power and an unusually extensive 
imperium, he perhaps sincerely laid before 
the Senate the option of restoring the re¬ 
public. The Senate, however, realized the 
impossibility of such a step or, according to 
ancient authorities, found its freedom of 
action impeded by the hypocrisy of Ti¬ 
berius. Revolts of the legions in Pannonia 
and Germany showed the need of a single 
strong commander to prevent a recurrence 
of the civil wars of the later republic. Ti¬ 
berius already occupied too strong a posi¬ 
tion for anyone else to be chosen. The Sen¬ 
ate therefore conferred on him the powers 
and titles of Augustus. 
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14 - 37 . TIBERIUS Claudius Nero (b. 42 

B.C.), emperor. He transferred 
the elections from the assemblies to the 
Senate. Already the passage of laws in the 
assemblies had become a formality and 
though continued until the time of Nerva, 
the assemblies hereafter had no official 
share in the government save to confirm 
the grant of the imperium and tribunicia 
potestas to a new emperor. The Roman 
mob, however, continued by its frequent 
riots to exert a pressure upon the govern¬ 
ment out of proportion to its impor¬ 
tance. 

14 - 16 . The revolt of the Pannonian le¬ 
gions was suppressed by Tiberius’ 
son, the younger Drusus. The son of Ti¬ 
berius’ brother Drusus, who is known by 
his father’s title, Germanicus, and whom 
Augustus had forced Tiberius to adopt as a 
possible successor, suppressed the German 
mutiny and campaigned in Germany with 
some successes. He defeated Arminius, 
whose kingdom then broke up, and re¬ 
covered the eagles of Varus’ legions. He 
was, however, recalled, probably not be¬ 
cause Tiberius begrudged liis victories, but 
because he found them too costly. 
17 . On the death of their kings, Cappa¬ 
docia and Commagene became a 
province. 

17 - 19 . Germanicus, sent to install a king 
in Armenia, conducted himself in 
a high-handed manner both in Syria and in 
Egypt. When, however, he died in Syria 
the enemies of Tiberius rallied about his 
wife Agrii>pina, and charged the legate of 
Syria, Piso, before the Senate with having 
poisoned him. Piso’s consequent suicide 
gave color to the probably unjust suspicion 
that Tiberius, or even Livia, had encour¬ 
aged the supposed poisoning. 

19 . Maroboduus, who had built up a 
strong kingdom in Bohemia, was 
forced by internal dissensions to take refuge 
with the Romans. Thereafter, the Romans 
were not seriously threatened on the Rhine 
or upper Danube until the time of Marcus 
Aurelius. 

21 . A revolt broke out in Gaul among the 
Treveri, led by Julius Florus, and 
the Aedui, led by Julius Sacrovir. Though 
soon suppressed by the commander in upper 
Germany, Gaius Silius, it show^ed that anti- 
Roman feeling was still strong in Gaul, even 
among the chiefs who had received Roman 
citizenship, as these Julii from Caesar or 
Augustus. 

23 - 31 . Tiberius fell increasingly under the 
influence of the ambitious and 
treacherous equestrian praefect of the 
guard, Sejanus, who quartered the prae¬ 
torian cohorts in one camp outside Rome. 
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He encouraged the gathering of information 
against those hostile to Tiberius by unscru¬ 
pulous informers {delatorcs, many of whom 
were of the nobility) and I lie prosecution of 
the accused under the law of treason {lex de 
maicstate imminuta), since actions against 
the person of the emj)eror were regarded as 
harmful to the majesty of the state. When 
such trials invoJvx'd senators or hn])ortant 
equestrians, they were Jieard by the benate, 
which came increasingly to act as a court 
under the presidency of the emperor or the 
consuls. Ancient writers have, however, 
much exaggerated the al)use of this law 
under Tiberius. In 23 , Sejanus probably 
poisoned Tiberius’ son Drusus, in order to 
intrigue for his own succession. 

26. Sejanus persuaded Tiberius to retire 
from the annoyances of an in¬ 
creasingly hostile Rome. Tiberius eventu¬ 
ally settled on Capreae (Capri), an island 
in the Bay of Najiles, wliere the pojjular 
imagination, fwobably wrongly, imagined 
him as giving way to the most abominable 
\ices. Actually, d'iberius was of rigid 
morality and of the utriKJst conscientious¬ 
ness in governing the empire and in carrying 
out the policies of Augustus. 

29. Livia, accused of attempting to domi¬ 
nate the empire after Augustus’ 
death, died. Sejanus secured the e.\'ilc of 
Agrippina, wife of Germanicus fshe died , 
in 33), and the arrest of his two eldest 
sons, Nero (d. 31) and a third Drusus 
fd- 33)- 

31. The plots of Sejanus finally came to 
the notice of Tiberius, who en¬ 
gineered his arrest and execution. 
Tiberius remained in rigid se¬ 
clusion in Capreae. 

33 (?). PONTIUS PILATE, procurator of 
Judea, allowed the Jewish San¬ 
hedrin (national council) to crucify Jesus, 
called the “Anointed” (in Greek, CV/r/.v/c.v), 
because of his Messianic claims, which 
seemed seditious. 

36. Artabanus, King of Parthia, made 

peace with Rome. Rome was 
saved from a serious Parthian threat 
throughout this period by dynastic quarrels 
within Parthia and by disputes over the 
|)ossession of Armenia. 

37. Tiberius, dying at Misenum (Mar. 10 ), 

indicated as his successors his 
young grandson, Tiberius Gemellus, and the 
surviving son of Germanicus, Gaius Caesar 
nicknamed Caligula (“Little Boot”). Gaius 
at first favored Tiberius Gemellus, but soon 
put him to death. 

37-41. Caius CALIGULA (b. 12 ), em¬ 
peror. If not insane at his acces¬ 
sion, Caligula was at least a megalomaniac 
and soon became unbalanced. Though the 


follies ascribed to him may be exaggerated, 
his conduct was extremely irrational. Be¬ 
hind it may have lain the desire for an 
absolute monarchy after the f)atter(i of his 
great-grandfather, Antony. He established 
many client kings, including Julius Agrippa 
1, wrongly called Herod Agripj)a, a grand¬ 
son of Herod the (ireat. lie had himself 
worshi/)ed as a god, though his attemj)t to 
erect a statue of himself in the temple at 
Jerusalem was blocked by the legate of 

Syria, Fetronius. 

39. Caiiguia’s campaign into Germany 

was stopped by a conspiracy led 

by Gactulicus. 

40. A campaign against Britain was also 

a fiasco. 

41. Jan. 24. Caligula was assassinated 

by conspirators led by Cassius 

Chaerea. 

An attempt by the Senate to revive the 
republic was frustrated when tlie praetoriar. 
guard found in the palace a scholarly, 
neglected younger brother of Germanicus, 
Glaudius. Being loyal to the family, the 
guard imposed him ui)on the Senate as 

emperor. 

41-54. Tiberius CLAUDIUS Drusus (b. 

10 B.C.), emjwror. 

He was regarded at Rome as a driveling 
imbtxile, subject to the whims of his wives 
and freedmen. Of the former he had four. 
The third, Messalina (a great-grand¬ 
daughter of Antony) used her power to 
gratily her lusts until her enemies, the 
freedmen, secured licr execution in 48 . The 
last wife was Claudius’ niece, .Vgrippina 
the Younger, bhe used her power to insure 
the succession to Lucius Domitius Aheno- 
barbus, her son by a former husband. The 
most [)rominent of Claudius’ freedmen were 
Narcissus, secretary for the imperial cor¬ 
respondence [db epislulis), and Pallas, 
financial sec retary {a ralionibus). Hence¬ 
forth these secretaryships and others like 
them, on j>clitions {a libel I is), on legnl pre¬ 
cedents {a sludiis), etc., which Inid hitherto 
been simply posts in the im})erial house¬ 
hold inherited from the establishments of 
the republican nobility, became real offices 
of state, heads of a great bureaucracy. 
Thougli they never again conferred such 
power as they had under Claudius, their 
administrative importance grew and they 
were later filled by equestrians. In fact, 
for all his domestic weaknesses, Claudius 
took a real and intelligent interest in the 
administration of the empire. Without 
dejiarting widely from Augustan prece¬ 
dents, he extended the citizenship and 
opened the Senate to noble Gauls ( 48 ). He 
incorporated the client provinces of Maure¬ 
tania Tingitana and Mauretania Caesarien- 
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sis (42), Lycia with Pamphylia (43), and 
Thrace (46). Though he made Agrippa 
king of all Judea in 41, he resumed it as a 
procuratorial province on Agrippa’s death 
in 44. He restored Macedon and Achaca to 
the Sena te in 44. 

43 . Aulus Plautius invaded Britain. The 
precise motives for the Roman 
conquest are unknown. Claudius himself 
visited the island to receive the surrender of 
Camulodunum (Colchester in Essex) in the 
same year. Thereafter the conquest pro¬ 
ceeded slowly north to Eindum (Lincoln) 
and west to Deva (Chester) and Isca Silu- 
rum (Caerlon, i.e. Castra Lcgionum) on the 
Welsh border. The British leader Caracta- 
cus was finally captured in 51. 

47 . Claudius revived the censorship and 

celebrated secular games {ludi 
saccular cs ). 

48 , On the execution of Messalina, Clau¬ 

dius was permitted by a special 
senatorial enactment to marry his niece 
Agrippina. In 50, he adopted her son, 
Lucius Domitius Ahenobarbus who took 
the name Nero and ousted from the suc¬ 
cession Claudius’ son by Messalina, Bri- 
tannicus (b. 41 or 42 and inheriting his 
name from his father’s British triumph). 
In 53, Nero married Claudius’ daughter by 
Messalina, Octavia. 

63 . Claudius secured a decree of the Senate 

by which jurisdiction was granted 
to imperial procurators in financial cases. 
This marked an important stage in the in¬ 
crease of the importance of imperial ofiicials 
at the expense of senatorial. 

64 . Claudius died (Oct. 13), reputedly 

from poison administered by 
Agrippina in a dish of mushrooms. When 
Agrippina secured the recognition of 
Claudius Nero Caesar as successor by the 
praetorian guard, the Senate had to confer 
on him the imperial powers, 

64 - 68 . Nero (b. 37), emperor. He began 

his rule well under the guidance 
of the philosopher Seneca and the praefect 
of the guard Burrus. But in spirit he was 
an actor and wished to play the monarcli 
in the grand manner. He discharged the 
freedman financial secretary {a rationihus) 
Pallas and poisoned Britannicus in 55. He 
deserted Octavia, first for the freedwoman 
Acte and then for Poppaea Sabina, the 
wife of his friend Otho. Finally he mur¬ 
dered his mother Agrippina in 59. After 
the death of Burrus in 62, he divorced, 
exiled, and murdered Octavia, and married 
Poppaea. 

65 - 63 . The general Corbulo, who had been 

successful under Claudius in Ger¬ 
many, was sent to settle the Parthian 
problem. After spending three years build¬ 


ing up the morale of his troops, Corbulo 
successfully invaded Armenia and took 
Artaxata (58) and Tigranocerta (59). In 
61, however, Nero replaced him by Paetus, 
who was thoroughly defeated at Rhandeia 
(62). In 63, therefore, Corbulo’s solution, 
peace without conquest, was accepted by 
Nero, whose vanity was satisfied when the 
Parthian Tiridates came to Rome in 66 to 
receive his crown. 

66 . By a decree of the Senate, the tribunes 
were forbidden to usurp the ju¬ 
dicial functions of higher magistrates and 
the power to fine of the tribunes and aediles 
was limited. At the same time the sena¬ 
torial treasury {acrarium Salurni) was put 
under special praetorian praefects chosen 
by the emperor. Tlie senatorial treasury 
constantly required subventions from the 
emperor. In 61, there is evidence that the 
city praefect {praefeclus urhi), originally a 
military or police official, had acquired a 
jurisdiction which was comj)eting with that 
of the city praetor [praetor urbanus). These 
instances show how even in Rome the im¬ 
perial officials were gaining pjower at the 
expense of the republican. 

60 . St. Paul, before his conversion to 

Christianity a Jew of Tarsus 
named Saul belonging to the rigid S(‘ct of 
the Pharisees, wars brought to trial before 
the procurator of Judea, Felix, and appealed 
to the emperor. 

61 . While Suetonius Paulinus, governor 

of Britain since 59, was engaged 
in the subjugation of the Hruidical center, 
Mona (Anglesey, an island off northwest 
Wales), the queen of the Iceni (Norfolk), 
Boudicca (not Boadicea, as usually spelled) 
led a determined revolt and sacked Camulo¬ 
dunum (Colchester), Verulamium (St. 
Albans) and Ivondinium (London). Paul¬ 
inus succeeded in defeating and killing 
Boudicca. 

64 . A great fire destroyed most of Rome. 

Nero’s “fiddling,’^ if genuine, was 
singing to the lyre a y)ocm on the burning of 
Troy. When suspected of having set the 
fire himself, Nero found convenient culprits 
in the new and despised sect of the Chris¬ 
tians, already a considerable group in Rome, 
with their prophecies of an imminent second 
advent of Christ and a world-wide con¬ 
flagration. They were put to death with 
refined tortures. 

65 . A widespread conspiracy was or¬ 

ganized to put Gains Calpurnius 
Piso into the principate. Its noble leaders 
conducted it with such pusillanimity that it 
was discovered and many senators includ¬ 
ing Seneca, his nephew Lucan the poet, 
F’aenius Rufus (successor to Burrus as 
praetorian prefect), and Petronius (the 
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writer and friend of Nero), were executed 
or forced to commit suicide. 

66. Nero’s hostility to the opposition cul¬ 

minated in the execution of the 
irreconcilable Stoics, Thrasea 
Paetus and Rarea Soranus. 

66-70. REVOLT IN JUDEA, resulting 
from misgovernment by a suc¬ 
cession of Roman |)rocurators. When the 
governor of Syria failed to su|)press it, 
Vespasian was sent as si)ccial legate with 
three legions (O;). He slowly reduced the 
country, took ])risoner the i)ro-Roman 
Jewish liistorian, Josephus, and laid siege 
to Jerusalem (6g). After his proclamaliv)n 
as empet\)r, Vespasian left his son Titus to 
continue the siege against the Zealot 
leader, John of Giscaki, who had removed 
his rival Ideazar. Jerusalem fell (7 Sept.). 
Titus celebrated a trium])h in 71, whic h is 
commemorated on the survixing Arch of 
Titus at Rome. Some of Judea was given 
to Marcus Julius (“Herod”) Agri{)j)a 11, son 
of Agrippa 1, but most of it became im- 
j)erial domain, ddie Tem])le was dest royed, i 
the Sanhedrin (Jewish national council) and ' 
high-j)riesthood abolished, the two-drac lima 
tax [>aid liy Jews to the teinjile was diverted 
to a sjiecial account in the imperial treasury 
fisciis luddicus), and a legion under a sena¬ 
torial legate sujierior to the procurator, was 
quartered in Jerusalem. 

67. Nero undertook an artistic tour in 

Greece, in the course of which he 
executed (kirbulo, and two ex¬ 
legates of Germany. 

68 . On Nero’s return to Italy, he heard 

that C. Julius Vindex, legate of 
Gallia Lugdunensis, had revolted. 'Though 
the revolt was put down by the legate of 
upper Gerniauy, L. X'ergituus Rufus, who 
refused to be saluted as emperor {imperator) 
by his troops, the two legions in Hispania 
'Tarraconeiisis, on the suggestion of Vindex, 
had already (March) saluted as emperor 
their elderly legate, Servius Sulpicius Galba. 
When the praetorian guard, under the 
praefect Nymphidius Sabinus, recognized 
Galba, the Senate declared Nero a j)ublic 
enemy {hosli.s). He committed suicide in 
a villa outside Rome {""what an artist 1 
perish”) and the Julio-Claudian line came 
to an end. 

68-69. Servius Sulpicius GALBA (b. 5 or 3 
B.C.), emjieror. by the recog¬ 
nition of Galba, the helfiless Senate ad¬ 
mitted that, in the words of Tacitus, 
“emperors could be made elsewhere than 
at Rome.” J'he success of Augustus’ com¬ 
promise depended on the loyalty of the 
troops to the person to whom the Senate 
might grant the powers of the princi|)ate. 
It had already been made clear that the 
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Senate could not resist accepting a candi¬ 
date of the y)raetorian guard; now the 
provincial legions, disabused of their loyalty 
to the Julio-Claudian house by the unwar¬ 
like conduct of Nero, and jealous of the 
privileges of the praetorians, asserted them¬ 
selves during this year of the four em¬ 
perors (Galba, Otho, Vitellius, and Ves- 
y)asian). 

69, Jan. 1. The eight legions on the Rhine 
refused allegiance to Galba, and 
on Jan. 3 the four in lower Germany saluted 
as emperor their legate Aulus Vitellius (b. 
15). He was akso acc-epLed by the four 
legions of uyiyier Germany under Horde- 
onius t'laccus. Galba, whom 'Tacit us called 
“in the judgment of all, capable of ruling if 
he had not ruled” (capax imperii nisi 
iniprrasset), had reached Rome, where he 
adojited as his successor the aristocrat Tiso 
Licinianus. 

Thereupon, Marcus Salvius Otho (b. 32), 
the dissolute friend of Nero, who had been 
macle legate of Lusitania so that Nen* could 
marry his wife Tojipaea and had returned 
with Galba, secured the sujiport of the 
jiraetorians and had Galba and Tiso mur 
dered (Jan. 15). Otho was then recognized 
by the heljiless Senate. 

Meanwhile, the troojis of Vitellius a|)- 
proached Italy in two divisions under 
\'alens and Caecina. 'They met in the plain 
of the To and defeated the forces of Otho 
(.Vpr. ig) in the first battle of Bedriacum 
(near Cremona), w'hcreupon Otho com¬ 
mitted suicide. 'The Senate immediately 
rec ognized Vitellius, who presently reached 
Rome himself. 

In the meantime (July 1) the praefect of 
V.gyV>t, 'Tiberius Julius Alexander, pro¬ 
claimed as cmyieror Vespasian, legate in 
Judea. Mucianus, legate of Syria, lent his 
sujjport. Antonius Trimus, commander of 
the seventh legion in Tannonia, rallied all 
the Danubian legions to Vespasian and 
moved rapidly into northern Italy. 'There 
he defeated the forces of Vitellius in the 
second battle of Bedriacum and sacked 
Cremona (^late Oct.). When Antonius 
approached Rome, Vesjiasian’s brother 
seized the Capitol, wdiich was Inirnt in the 
ensuing struggle. The Vitellians fought 
bitterly in the city streets, but Vitellius 
was timilly slain (Dec. 20). The Senate 
immediately recognized Vespasian. When 
Mucianus reached Rome in Jan. (70), he 
ruled it until Vesjiasian arrived during the 

summer. 

69-79. Titus Flavius VESPASIANUS 

(b. g), emperor and founder of the 
T'lavian dynasty. He was the son of a 
humble tax collector from the Italian inu- 
nicijjality of Reate. Vespasian w^as con- 
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fronted with the task, not only of restorinp: 
the principate, but of equating himself with 
his aristocratic Roman predecessors. He 
himself, with his son Titus, held the opening 
consulship of every year of his reign save 
ys and yS. .1 surviving law (/c.r dr imprrio 
Vespasiani) may be j)art of an inclusivi 
measure whereby all the powers accumu 
lated by j^receding emjxuors were conferred 
specifically and together on Vespasian. 
Such events as the restoration of the Capitol 
(70, dedicated by Domitian in <S2), the 
triumph of Titus (71), the erection of a 
temple of Peace (71-75), the closing of the 
temple of Janus (71), the destruction of 
Nero’s extensive “Golden House” and 
parks, on the site of which a vast [)ublie 
amphitheater, the Coliseum (or Colosseum, 
amphiihcairnm Flavianum), was begun, 
served to surround tiie new dynasty with 
material glamor. To reorganize the Senate, 
Ves})asian felt com|)elled to revi\‘e the (eii- 
sorship with Titus in 75, instead of tacitly 
assuming llie right of enrollment [adlatio) 
exercised by his })redecessors. In 74 he 
granted laitin rights to all of S})ain. lie 
reorganized and rigidly controlled the 
finances. 

69-71. diie revolt of some Batavian auxili¬ 
aries under their native com¬ 
mander, Julius Civilis, won the sujiport of 
some of the legions of Germany, iiiis in 
flamed the Gallic iVeveri under Julius 
Classicus and Julius Tutor and the Lingones 
under Julius Sabinus. Hordeonius Flaccus 
w^as slain at Novaesium (N'euss) on the 
lower Rhine. Petillius Cerialis, with six 
legions, took advantage of disagreements 
betwa;en Gauls and Batavians to crush tiie 
revolt [iiecemeal. I'he movement, though 
ostensibly begun in tlie interests of Ves¬ 
pasian, had in reality aimed at the establish¬ 
ment of an indepei>dent Gallic enqure; the 
last instance of dangerous national sei)ara- 
tism during the early empire. Thereafter 
auxiliaries were not enijdoyed in the 
country of their origin and the cor]>s soon 
came to \je composed oi recruits of diherent 
nationalities. By this time tVie juaetorian 
guards were alone recruited in Italy; the 
legions drew frenn Roman .settlers in the 
provinces or Romanized [JicA-incials, to 
whom citizenshi}) was often granted to 
secure their enlistment. Thus the army 
had become less Italian, more pro\'incial in 
its sympathies. After the revoli, VTs- 
pasian disbanded at least four disloyal 
legions. 

70. By putting Cappadocia in charge of 
tlie imperial governor of Galatia, 
by moving the eastern legkms from Syria 
to forts on the upt>er Euphrates (Satala, 
Melitene, and Samosata), and by absorbing 
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a number of small nati\’’e principalities in 
Asia and Syria, V espasian consolidated the 
eastern frontier against Armenia and Par- 
thia and pre/)arecJ the way for Trajan’s 
expansion. 

71. Titus, though a senator, was made 
praetorian praefect, a post 
hitherto equestrian, lie also received both 
the pro-consular command {imperium) and 
the tribunician power {tribiinkia potestas), 
whereby Ves/jasian made it clear that he 
would follow the hereditary principle of 
succession. 

73-74. Vespasian began the conquest of 
the territory east of the up{)er 
Rhine and south of the Main, the latter ugr/ 
drcHmate.s (or decumatlies', the meaning is 
uncertain). He furthermore reorganized 
the defenses of the upper and lower 
Danube. 

73. At about this time Vespasian banished 
and later executed Helvidius Pris- 
cus, son-in-law of Thrasea and his successor 
as leader of the Stoic opposition to the em- 
j)ire. He also banished the professors of 
philoso[)hy, perha[>s because their doctrines 
encouraged disloyalty. 

77-84. Conquest of Britain. Cn. Julius 
Agricola (40-93) as im})erial gov¬ 
ernor continued the conquest carried on by 
his predecessors C'erialis (72-74) o^xt the 
Brigantes around Eboracum (York) and 
Erontinus (74-77) over the Silures in Whiles. 

In 83 he fought a successful engagement 
against the (Caledonians at Mt. Graupius 
(not Gram pi us), possibly near Aberdeen 
in Siotland, the farthest {)oint reached 
by Roman arms. But Domitian recalled 
him in the following year, due to the fact 
that troops wxre needed for the German 
xar. Desfute later revolts Romaniza- 
tion progres.sed raj)idly thereafter in 
Britain. 

79-81. TITUS Flavius Vespasianus (b. 39) 
emperor, succeeding on the death 
of his father, V'estiasian (June 24). Though 
popular, Tdtus was more concerned with 
playing lire \)r\nce charming tlian with the 
economical administration of the empire. 
Puhlu opinion forced him to put away the 
Jewish princess Berenice, already thrice 
married sister of Agrippa II. 

79. An eruption of Mt. Vesuvius, on the 
Bay of Naples, buried the cities 
Pompeii and Herculaneum. In 80, a severe 
fire occurred in Rome. During this year, 
however, Titus dedicated magnificently the 
Coliseum and some elaborate public baths 
(Therinac Tilianae ). 

81-96. Titus Flavius DOMITIANUS (b. 

65) succeeded upon the death of 
his older brother, Titus (Sept. 13). 
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Naturally of a suspicious, perhaps cruel, 
temperament, Domitian had apparently 
borne with ill grace the favor and preference 
shown to his brother and came to the throne 
determined to rule without respect for 
others, especially the Senate, Neverthe¬ 
less, despite the hatred which his reign 
aroused, he appears to have been an able 
administrator and general. He legislated 
against immorality and strictly controlled 

the governors. 

83. Domitian crossed the Rhine at Mainz 

to campaign against the Chatti. 
His victory allowed him to begin the con¬ 
struction of a series of forts connected by 
a road and later by an earth rampart sur¬ 
mounted by a wooden palisade which serv^ed 
to prevent the infiltration of barbarians 
into Roman territory and as a base for of¬ 
fensive or defensive operations, though it 
would not have withstood a fuh-fiedged in¬ 
vasion. I'his system, which later extended 
along the central Riiine, then from Mainz 
outside the agri dccumalcs to the upper 
Danube so as to straighten the dangerous 
re-entrant angle of the frontier at that 
point, and along the upper Danube north of 

Rhaetia, was known as the limes. 

84. Through his election as con.sul for ten 

years and censor for life, Domitian 
openly subordinated the republican aspect 
of the state (Senate and magistrates) to the 
monarchical. I^iy increasing the pay of the 
troops by one-third (probably in itself a 
needed reform), he secured their loyalty. 
And with lavish shows and buildings, he 
ingratiated himself with the Roman mob. ! 
He revived the excessive use of the law of | 
treason with its attendant encouragement | 
of informers. After the abortive revolt of | 
Saturninus, legate of upper Germany, in i 
88 , he proceeded bitterly against the op- | 
portion; expulsion of the philosophers in | 
89 was followed in 93 by the execution of 1 
Herennius Senecio, Junius Arulenus Rusti- | 
cus, and Helvidius Priscus. Flavius Clem- I 
ens, a first cousin of Domitian, was executed 
in 95 on a charge of atheism (Christianity?), 
though perhaps the real ground was fear of 
him as a possible rival. Domitian, besides 
widening the cult of his deceased father and 
brother, had himself addres.scd as “lord and 
god” {domimis et dens), in the tradition of 

Gains and perhaps Antony. 

85-89. An invasion of the Dacians across 

the Danube into Moesia in 85 was 
repulsed by Domitian in person. In 89, 
however, the complete reduction of Dacia 
was prevented by his defeat at the hands 
of the Marcomanni and Quadi, who had 
occupied Bohemia, west of Dacia. Domi¬ 
tian made a somewhat humiliating peace 
with the Dacian king, Decebalus, who re¬ 


tained his independence and defeated, but 
did not crush, the Marcomanni, Quadi, and 
lazyges (a Sarmatian people) in 92. Thus 
the situation on the middle and lower 
Danube remained dangerous. 

I 88 , In consequence of the revolt of Sa¬ 
turninus, Domitian ceased the 
quartering of more than one legion in one 
camp to prevent any commander from 
gaining excessive power. The individual 
legions became permanently fixed in sepa¬ 
rate camps and no longer highly mobile, 
as they had been meant to be by Au¬ 
gustus. 

96. Assassination of Domitian (Sept. 18) 
in a palace plot. The senate de¬ 
creed the removal of his name from all 
public inscriptions {damnaiio vianoriac) and 
cancellation of his arrangements {rescisio 
actor urn ). Thus ended the Flavian house. 

Since the conspirators, wisely, had a 
candidate ready to receive the Senate’s 
grant of powers, the armies remained quiet 
and Nerva, an elderly and distinguished 
senator, acceded without difficulty. This 
marked the last attemi)t at self-assertion on 
the part of the old republican element in 
the principate. .Already the old aristo¬ 
cratic families had become exhausted by 
persecution and race suicide. Their places 
had been taken by a new nobility of families 
elevated from the cities of Italy or the 
provinces through the imperial (equestrian) 
organization to senatorial rank. Despite 
a sentimental attachment to the traditions 
and forms of 1 he Republic, the new genera¬ 
tion admitted that the emperor was master, 
not, as Augustus had pretended, servant of 
the Senate. 

96-98. Marcus Cocceius NERVA (b. 35), 
emperor. He was forced to recog¬ 
nize that the wishes of the army should be 
consulted l)y adopting in the autumn of 97 
as his successor the successful general Tra¬ 
jan. Since Nerv^a and his three successors 
had no sons of their own, the principle of 
adoption, triumphing over heredity, secured 
a succession of capaVjle rulers known as the 
five good emperors (Nerva, Trajan, Ha¬ 
drian, Antoninus Pius, IMarcus Aurelius). 
Nerva’s two important contributions were 
to shift from the cities to the imperial 
treasury the cost of the postal service main¬ 
tained for government dispatches (cursus) 
and to supplement existing private charity 
by a system of state aid for orphans {aii- 
menta) supported by government grants or, 
under Trajan, by the interest on permanent 
loans to small farmers. Both reforms 
are symptomatic of the gradual break¬ 
down of local economy and the municipal 
system. The last reference to legislation 
in the assemblies is to an agrarian law 
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{lex agraria) in his reign. Nerva died Jan. 

25, 98. 

98-117. Marcus Ulpius TRAIANUS (b. 

53), emj)eror. At the lime he was 
in command in lower Germany, but was 
accepted at Rome without dilFiculty, 
though he was the first provincial emj)eror 
(born near Seville) and though he did not 
visit Rome until 99. On one Rhine frontier, 
Trajan continued the boundary palisade 
{limes) begun under Domilian. 
101-107. In two Dacian Wars {101-102, 
105-107), whose precise chronol¬ 
ogy is uncertain. Trajan first seriously 
exceeded the limits set to the Empire by 
Augustus. Upon the final death of Oeceha- 
lus, Dacia, north of the Danube, became 
a Roman provirue. The war was com¬ 
memorated by a column, covered with a 
sjiiral band of continuous reliefs in the 
magnificent Forum of i'rajan in Rome. 
7>ajan had many line buildings and arches 
erected throughout the cni|)ire. 
111-112 (?). Pliny the Younger was sent 
by Trajan as special legate with 
pro-consular power to reorganize the sena¬ 
torial province of llithynia. 'fhe ajipoinl- 
ment of Tliny is sym})toma(ic of a si)rea(ling 
bankruptcy of muni( i])alities, particulai ly 
in the Greek east, whicli necessitated im¬ 
perial interfereme. '1 he emperor not only 
sent special legates to senatorial provinces 
but appointed special superxisors for cities 
{curatorcs rei publicae). Iv\t ra\agahice and 
iiKTcased cost of administratii)n, both mu- 
nicijial and imperial, thus started locally 
the crisis whidi disrupted the whole em[)ire I 
during the third century. Further indica- j 
tions of financial stringency appear in the 
enlargement of the alimentary system and 
in the burning of records of unf)aid taxes 
in the Forum. During his goxernorship, 
Pliny corresjaonded with 'Frajan on many 
problems, including tlie treatment of 
Christians, toward whom d'rajan instructed 
him to l)e lenient. 

113-117. Parthian War. When the Par¬ 
thian monarch Chosroes set uj) 
his puppet in Armenia, thus violating the 
compromise reached under i\ero, i'rajan 
declared war on Parthia. In J14, on the 
death of the Parthian jmpj)et, he annexed 
Armenia. As he advanced, he formed the 
provinces of Aleso})otamia (115) and As¬ 
syria (lib) and made the Tigris the eastern 
boundary of the emj)ire. He was, however, 
recalled from the Persian Gulf by a wide¬ 
spread revolt of the Jews and of the newlv 
conquered areas. Roth were supj)ressed 
with great severity. In 117 d raj .in was 
rejiulsed from the desert town of llatra. 
He died at Selinus in Cilicia (June 22 or 
July 9) after having adopted on his death¬ 


bed (some susfiected his wife Plotina of 
having invented the adoption) his ward and 
cousin, Hadrian, at the time legate of Syria. 
Trajan’s conquests, though spectacular, 
were of no [lermanent value and probably 
hastened the financial collap.se by increas¬ 
ing the military ex[senses. 

117-138. Publius Aelius HADRIANUS 
(I). 75), emperor. He was recog¬ 
nized as emperor by the Senate on Aug. 11. 
Almost immediately he abandoned the new 
provinces across the hAi))hrales. His lack 
of military ambition may ha\e been re- 
.sj)onsible for the .serious consj)iracy, in 118, 
of four generals of consular rank, whom the 
Senate put to death. Hadrian then took an 
oath, which had become a test of constitu¬ 
tionalism, not to extaute senators without 
trial by their peers. Uiuh'r him the ap¬ 
pointment of equestrians rather than freed- 
men to the im])ortant [losts in the imperial 
secretariat became regular. He spent most 

of his reign (121-120, 129.134) traveling 

through the ])ro\'inces, where he erected 
many buildings. He especially favored the 
Greek cities, notably Athens. In Hritain 
he built (122-127) elaborate combina¬ 
tion of road, ditches, and stone wall from 
the i'yne to tiie Solway whiih constituted 
a boundary (limes) between the Roman 
{irox ince and the unconciuered ('aledonians. 
In Numidia he comj)leted the extensive 
[lermanent camp of the iiiird .Augustan 
Legion at Lambaesis. 

In the collection of taxes, the com|)anies 
of piibiuani had given xva)’ to indixidual 
collectors {eondiictores) under municipal 
sujiervision. Like lus jiredecessors, Ha¬ 
drian lightened or remitted certain taxes. 
\'et the economic dillicultit's cuntinued. He 
had to deal with the proldem of deserted 
farm lands (agri clescrli), an indic.ation that 
peasants were finding agriculture unprofit¬ 
able, and with tDMijilaints Irom tenants 
((oloni) on the im}>erial estates in Africa. 
'J'he reidacernent of slaves by tenants on 
large estates had begun xvhen the cessation 
under Augustus of xvars of conquest put an 
end to large su{)plies of chi'ap slaves. The 
o|)f)ression of tenants on both private and 
imperial estates by rising rents, heavier 
taxation, and forced labor rendered tlieir 
lot ever more wretched. 

131. I'he Praetor’s Edict was definitively 
codified by the jurist Salvius 
Julianus under Hadrian’s orders. Since no 
praetor could thereafter alter it, the ex¬ 
tension of legal procedure by [iraetorian 
formulae ended. Senatorial decrees became 
oidy a confirmation of the imjierial speech 
(oralio primipis) which initiated them. 
'J’he tril)unician privilege of introducing 
business had been extended to the first five 
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motions in any meeting so that the emperor 
presented all important matters. The only 
source of law was now the edicts of the 
emperor. The emperor hereafter sum¬ 
moned to his advisory council {concilium) 
distinguished jurists, who profoundly in¬ 
fluenced the develoi)ment of law. 
132-135. The Jews of Judea revolted 
upon the founding of a Roman 
colony (Aelia Capitolina) in Jerusalem and 
the dedication of a temple to Jupiter Capi- 
tolinus on the site of their temple. Their 
leaders were the priest Eleazar and the 
fanatic Simon Bar-Cocheba. The suf3pres- 
sion of the revolt all but depopulated Judea 
and thereafter Jews could enter Jerusalem 
hut once a year. This completed the de¬ 
nationalization of the Jews begun by Ves¬ 
pasian. Until jQig the Jews of the Dis¬ 
persion (Diaspora), scattered among other 
peoples and, generally despised, possessed 
only a racial and religious unity. 
138. Upon the death (Jan. i) of his first 
choice for successor, Lucius Cei- 
onius Commodus, Hadrian adopted (Feb. 
25) the competent Titus Aurelius Fulvius 
Boionius Arrius Antoninus, who received 
the imperial powers and took the name Im- 
perator Titus Aelius Antoninus. He, in his 
turn, had to adopt the young son of Com¬ 
modus, Aelius Aurelius Commodus (later 
Lucius Aurelius Verus) and his own nephew, 
Marcus .Annius Verus, henceforth called 
Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. Hadrian died 
on July 10. 

138-161. Titus Aurelius ANTONINUS 
PIUS (b. 85) emperor. Warned 
hy Hadrian’s unpopularity with the Senate, 
he s})ent his reign in Rome. For his filial 
piety in securing the deification of Hadrian 
from a hostile Senate, he received the title 
Pius. His uneventful reign marked 
the culmination of the happy age of the 
Antonines. 

142-143. Quintus Lollius Urbicus, legate 
of Britain, suppressed a revolt of 
the Brigantes in Yorkshire and, along the 
temjiorary line of forts built by Agricola 
from the Forth to the Clyde, constructed a 
turf wall north of Hadrian’s. This how- 
e\’er, was soon abandoned. 

147. Marcus Aurelius, who had married 
F'austina, daughter of Antoninus, 
received the imperial powders. An¬ 
toninus apparently passed over 
the younger and incompetent 
Verus. 

156. A brief war with Vologesus of Parthia 
ended in an inconclusive peace. 
161-180. MARCUS AURELIUS Antoni¬ 
nus (b. 121) became emperor on 
the death of Antoninus (Mar. 7). Loyal to 
the wishes of Hadrian, he shared the im- 
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penal powers in full equality with Lucius 
Aurelius Verus (b. 130). This constitutes 
the first sure instance of complete colie- 
giality in the imperial position, save for the 
office of chief pontiff {pontifex maximus)^ 
which remained unshared until Pupienus 
and Balbinus. 

The reign of Marcus represents the tri¬ 
umph of Stoicism. Politically, the emperor 
was regarded as the human counterpart of 
the guiding reason of the universe and as 
obliged to rule for the good of his subjects. 
In law, the doctrine of the universal broth¬ 
erhood of man, transcending limits of city 
or station, emphasized the humanizing 
trend which had long been operative, es¬ 
pecially in legislation on slaves and women. 
Socially, the municipal and provincial 
aristocracy, which had appeared in the 
Senate through the imperial service, had 
wholly replaced the old Roman nobility and 
worked in complete loyalty with the em¬ 
peror. Economically, the empire most 
nearly approximated unification. Italy had 
yielded her economic supremacy to the in¬ 
creased i)rosperity of the provinces and W'as 
losing its favored political position. It 
received from the emperor four special 
judges (created l)y Hadrian, abolished by 
Antoninus, revived by Marcus). 
162-165. Verus was sent by Marcus to 
command in the east against Par¬ 
thia, adumbrating the later territorial di¬ 
vision of the empire. Though \’erus dis¬ 
sipated at Antioch, his generals sacked 
Artaxata, Seleucia, and Ctesiphon, put a 
Roman puppet on the throne of Armenia, 
and made part of Mesopotamia a prov¬ 
ince. 

166-167. The troops of Verus brought 
from the east a terrible plague, 
which seriously depopulated the 
empire. 

166-176. The upper Danube was crossed 
by hordes of Marcomanni from 
Bohemia, with kindred tribes. Marcus cre¬ 
ated his young sons, Lucius Aelius Aurelius 
Commodus and Marcus Annius Verus, Cae¬ 
sars. He himself, with his colleague Verus, 
set out at once for the north. Verus died in 
169. Just when Marcus had settled with 
the Marcomanni and had set an extremely 
important precedent by importing (172?) 
considerable numbers of them to occupy 
areas in the empire w hich had been depopu¬ 
lated by the plague, the Sarmatians at¬ 
tacked the lower Danube frontier. 
176. Avidius Cassius, a distinguished gen¬ 
eral and legate of Syria, revolted, 
perhaps misled by a false report of Marcus’ 
death. Though his revolt was crushed be¬ 
fore ]Marcus could reach the east, it pre- 
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vented a final settlement )f the Sarmatian 

177. Marcus’ eldest son, Commodus, be¬ 
came Impcnitor, then Augustus, 
coequal with his father. The younger son 
had died in lOg. Manus is said to have 
issued a severe rescript against the Chris¬ 
tians. In any case, they were suhjcrLcd to 
increasingly hitter and far-rcaching per¬ 
secution, prohabJy as fonienters of trouble 
by their /)rophecies of evil, and as disloyal 
to the state because they would not swear 
oaths to the emj)eror or offer incense to 
his statues or serve in the army- 
178-180. The Marcomanni again opened 
war so that Marcu.s and Commo¬ 
dus had to go to the Danube, d'he wars of 
Marcus were commemorated on a column 
in Rome. Marcus died at Vindobona 
(Vienna) Mar. 17, iSo). 

180-192. Marcus Aurelius COMMODUS 
Antoninus fb. i6i), as Marcus’ son 
was now called, was the first enqieror since 
Domitian to succeed by birth ratlier than 
by adoption, lie made a jieace with tiic 
Marcomanni whicli, though temporarily 
satisfactory, lost him favor with the troops. 
He returned to Rome, wiiere he gave him 
self up to fileasLire. Tlie government was 
at first managed by the capable jirac'lorian 
praefect Perennis, but on his uiuvarranted 
execution in 185, at the request of a dej)u- 
tation of mutinous soldiers from Hritain, it 
fell to the mercenary freedinan Oleander, 
who, in turn, was sacrificed in iSg to the 
Roman mob, which blamed him for a grain 
shortage. Commodus, already hostile to 
the Senate in conse(|uence of an abortixe 
conspiracy in 182, became extravagantly 
despotic. He identiiied himself with Her¬ 
cules and lavished wealth acquired from 
the treasury or by confiscation on his fa¬ 
vorites, the praetorians, whose [)ay he 
increased by a quarter, and on hunts of 
beasts, in which he participated. On Dec. 
31, 192, his concubine Marcia, his chamber- 
lain Eclectus, and the praetorian praefec t 
Laetus had him strangled by a wrestler 
named Narcissus. Thus ended the Aii- 
tonine line. 

The important trends in the early empire 
were; politically, the transformation of the 
princeps, agent of the republican Senate and 
Roman people, into a Stoic king, head of a 
state in which all good men co-operated for 
the common weal; administratively, the 
subordination of the republican magistra¬ 
cies and organs to the will of the emperor 
and the growth of the imperial secretariat 
and equestrian civil service; socially, the 
substitution for the irreconcilable republi¬ 
can nobility of a new aristocracy drawn 


from the better classes throughout the Em¬ 
pire, which, though sentimentally republi 
can, accepted the Empire if the emperor 
was good; economically, the financial break 
dowai of the municipal system, which wa- 
accomj^anied by a loss of local pride, and 
the increased burdens of the imperial gov 
ernment; and militarily, greater and more 
constant /pressure on both frontiers, north 
and east, at the same time. 

The literature of the early empire falls 
into two j)eriods; the Augustan Age, which 
with the preceding Ciceronian Age, forms 
the Golden Age; and (after 14) the Silver 
Age of the Julio-Claudiiins, Elavians, and 
.Antonines. Under Augustus, the chief 
figures gathered around his friend, their 
patron Maecenas: Publius Vergilius Maro 
or \drgil (70-ig H.c.) author of the Hucoliis, 
Georgies and the Acncid, and Quintus 
Horatius Flaccus or Horace (05-8 h.c.). 
author of Odes, Kpodes, Satires, and lipis- 
tlcs. Resides these, Albius Tibullus (54-19 
B.c.) and Sextus Propertius (50-15 H.c; 
wrote erotic elegies and Publius Ovidius 
Naso or Ovid (43 B.c.-17 a.d.) composed 
the erotic Aniores, Ilcroidcs, Ars Amatoria, 
etc., and the longer Metamorphoses, Fasti, 
Tristia, Letters from Pontus, etc. Titus 
Livius, or Livy 159 h.c.-17 a.D) corn{)osed 
his History of Rome {Libri ab urbe condita), 

<L prose glorification comparable to the Ae- 
neid. The writers of the Silver Age are 
numerous an<l less outstanding; Aulus Per- 
sius Flaccus (34-02 A.i>.) and Decimus 
lunius Juvenalis (55-138) wrote Siilire, and 
Marcus Valerius Martialis (40-104) c;om- 
posed satirical ejiigrams. Lucius Annaeus 
Seneca the Philosopher (1-05;, son of 
Seneta the Kheturician (55 H.C.-40 a.d.), 
and his nephew, Marcus Annaeus Lucanus 
(,39-05), author of the epic Pharsatis, be¬ 
long, like Martial, to the Sjjanish group of 
authors prominent in the first century, as 
does also Marcus Fabius Quintilianus (35- 
looj, teacher of rhetoric and author of an 
Inslitutio Uraioria. Gaius Petronius Ar¬ 
biter (d. ()(>), the Epicurean friend of Nero, 
jjrobably composed the Satyricon, a pic¬ 
aresque novel. Publius Cornelius Tacitus 
(55-118?;, author of the Dialogue on Ora¬ 
tory, the life of his father-in-law Agricola, 
the Germania, the Annals, and the His¬ 
tories. Gaius Plinius Caecilius Secundus 
(61- 113?), wdiose Jaflcrs are preserved, and 
nephew of the erudite Gaius Plinius .Secun- 
dus (23-79), the author of the Natural 
History who died in the eruption of Vesu¬ 
vius, and the biographer Gaius Suetonius 
Tranquillus (70-121?), whose Lives of the 
Twelve Caesars extend from Ckiesar through 
Domitian, belonged to the literary circle 
which flourished under Trajan. Under 
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Hadrian be^an a revival of interest in pre- 
Ciceronian ]„atin language and literature, 
while under the Antonines, a school of 
African writers introduced a florid and ex¬ 
aggerated style. Its chief exponent was 
Lucius Apuleius (124-?), whose Melamor- 
phoses and other writings cast light on the 
mystery religions and neo-Pythagorcanism. 
The surviving writings of emperors, apart 
from administrative edicts, etc., are the 
succinct account of his life by Augustus, 
preserved on inscriptions at Ancyra (An¬ 
kara, Monumeninm Ayicyramim) and, in 
fragments, elsewhere; some speeches and 
letters of Claudius in inscriyitions or papyri; 
and the Mcditalimis. in Creek, of Marcus 
Aurelius. 

In philosophy, Stoicism remained domi¬ 
nant throughout the period and claimed 
among its chief exponents the .statesman 
Seneca (1-65), the slave Epictetus (60- 
I40j, and the emj)eror Marcus Aurelius. 
Hut it had to comjiete with mystical ten¬ 
dencies which found expre.ssion in astrology, 
in such oriental religions as those of the 
Egyptian Isis, the Persian Mithras, and the 
Jewish Jesus Christ, and in a revival of the 
early Creek mystical j)hilosophy of Py¬ 
thagoras. Christianity, which had begun 
as a Jewish sect but was universalized and 
widely sjjread by the ardent convert. Paul, 
soon developed both an organization and a 
literature. The organization consisted of 
independent churches governed by iKjards 
of elders {presbyters) among whom one fre¬ 
quently secured {)re-crninence as bishop 
{episcopos, overseer). d'hose churches 
which traced their foundation to the im¬ 
mediate associates of Christ, the Apostles, 
or which arose in big cities, tended to over¬ 
shadow the less important ones and their 
bishops, especially, in the west, the Bishop 
of Rome, became authorities in ecclesiasti¬ 
cal quarrels. Heresies appeared from the 
beginning, like Gnosticism and, about 
150, Montanism. Christian literature com¬ 
menced with the Gospels and apostolic (or 
pseudo-aiH)stoIic) writings. The early mar¬ 
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tyrs, Ignatius of Antioch (d. 117?) and Poly- 
carp of Smyrna (d. 155?), as well as the 
Greek bishop, Irenaeus of Lyons (c. 130- 
200), who attacked the heretical transcen¬ 
dentalism of the Gnostics, wrote largely for 
Christians. Hut the increasing hostility of 
the public and government occasioned 
apologetic writings addressed to non- 
Christians, like those of Justin Martyr 
(153.^) and others. 

Augustan art, like Augustan literature, 
achieved a happy blend of native Roman 
realism and Greek idealism, as best appears 
in the sculpture of the Ara Pads or the 
famous ‘TTima Porta” statue of Augustus. 
Julio-Claudian art aped the manner with¬ 
out attaining the excellence of Augustan. 
Under the I'lavians, a certain heaviness and 
materialism, characteristic of the period, 
appeared. But two relief techniques were 
perfected, that of illusionism, the attempt 
to represent sj^ace. as on the panels of the 
Arch of 'Fitus, and the continuous style, by 
which a series of events was represented in 
an unbroken sequence, as on the Column 
of Trajan. Hadrian’s reign witnessed a 
revived interest in and copying of Greek 
archaic art. Under the Antonines, a crude¬ 
ness appears on the ('olumn of Marcus, 
though not in the reliefs from his arch. 
Mention should be made oi the wall-paint¬ 
ings of all })eriods from the 2d century b.c, 
to 79 A.i), preserved at Pompeii and of the 
common red pottery with applique reliefs 
known as Arretine ware (modeled on the 
Greek Samian ware) made first in Italy, at 
Arretium (Arezzo), and then progressively 
at various places in Gaul and even in 
Britain. 

In architecture, the grandeur of the Au¬ 
gustan Age, as in the porch of the Pantheon 
or the Maison Carrec at Nimes, gave way 
to massiv'eness, as in the temple of Venus 
at Rome and the Coliseum. But the Ro¬ 
man engineers ])roduce<i at all periods sub¬ 
stantial and useful structures; aqueducts, 
theaters, circuses, baths, harbors, roads, etc. 
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The third century is characterized by the 
complete collapse of government and eco¬ 
nomics throughout the Mediterranean. 
Upon the death of Commodus, the armies 
asserted themselves against the Senate as 
they had in 68. The ultimate victor, Sep- 
timius, finally and frankly unmasked the 
military basis of the impierial power. After 
an attempted revival of “constitutional” 
government under Alexander, the im{)erial 


position became the reward of successful 
generals of increasingly provincial and un¬ 
cultured origins. The one ideal which still 
dominated the armies was the preservation 
of the frontiers against the Germans and 
Persians. Even the separatist movements 
were aimed, not at independence, but at 
the preservation of the imperium Romanum. 
To secure this end and their own support, 
the troops made and unmade emperors and 
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drained the scanty resources of the civilians 
by taxation, depreciation of coinage, and 
exactions of food, quarters, etc. The mili¬ 
tary wholly absorbed the civil administra¬ 
tion. Intellectual life ceased, inscriptions 
became rare, and archaeological finds show 
a rapid decline in skill and taste. 
193. Publius Helvius PERTINAX, em¬ 
peror. He was chosen by tiie 
Senate, but his strict and economical rule 
led to liis murder (Mar. 28) by the jirae- 
torian guard, which then auctioned olT the 
empire to him who {irornised them the 
highest gift of money, M. Didius Severus 
Julianus (b. 133.^). I'he llritish legions [)ro- 
claimed as emperor the legate, D. Clodius 
Septimius Albinus; the Pannonian, the 
legate of Uj)])er Pannonia L. Septimius 
Severus (April or May); and the Syrian, 
the legate C. Pescennius Niger Justus. 
Septimius at once seized Rome, where the 
Senate deposed and executed Julianus 

(June i). 

193-211. L. SEPTIMIUS SEVERUS (b. 

146, at Leptis in Africa), emperor. 
He dissolved the existing praetorian co¬ 
horts, composed of recruits from Italy, and 
enrolled new ones from deserving legionary 
veterans. He kept Albinus quiet by recog¬ 
nizing him as Caesar (i.e. heir). He then 
defeated Niger in battles at Cyzicus and 
Nicaea and at Issus (the Cilician Cates), 
and put him to death near Antioch (194). 
Byzantium held out until 196, when it was 
sacked and reduced to the status of a vil¬ 
lage. Albinus, who now claimed full equal¬ 
ity, was defeated and slain (197, Feb. 19) 
at Lugdunum (Lyons), which was also 
sacked and never recovered its prosperity. 

Severus created three new legions, one of 
which was quartered on the Alban laike 
in Italy, hitherto free from the presence of 
legionary troops. He appointed ecjuestrians 
to command these legions contrary to the 
Augustan rule and also put the new {)rov- 
ince of Mesopotamia under an equestrian. 
He thus initiated the replacement of sena¬ 
tors by equestrians in military f)osts which 
culminated under Callienus. Military mar¬ 
riages were recognized, since the immobili¬ 
zation of the legions had made these usual. 
Auxiliaries were settled on public land in 
return for military service and the legionary 
pay was raised. Severus humiliated the 
Senate, which had supported Albinus, and 
put equestrian deputies to watch senatorial 
governors. When he closed down the now 
almost defunct courts {quaestiones), he 
transferred the jurisdiction over Rome and 
the area within 100 miles to the praefect 
of the city and over the rest of Italy to the 
praetorian praefect, who also exercised 
jurisdiction on appeal from the provinces. 


' After the fall of the single and powerful 
praetorian praefect Palutianus (205), Sev¬ 
erus returned to the practice of having two, 
one of whom was the distinguished jurist 
Papinian. In the criminal law, a distinction 
was drawn between the privileged classes 
{honestlores), who were treated favorably, 
arid the ordinary people {humillores). The 
emi)eror began the subdivision of provinces 
into smaller units, which culminated under 
Diocletian and extended the organization 
of municipalities as the basis of tax-collect¬ 
ing e\'en to Egypt, which shows iiow value- 
le.ss municipal status had l>ecome. He cre¬ 
ated a new treasury in addition to the 
(llie original im[)erial treasury) and the 
piilrlmonlum Cae.sarls (originally the ruler’s 
j)rivate proi)erty, then crown f)roperty), 
namely the res prlvala, his personal funds. 
He dei)reciate(l the silver content of the de¬ 
narius to ()0%. Despite all of these dilficul- 
ties, his administration was good. 
197-198. 1 n a successful Parthian war 

Severus advaiu:ed as far as Ctesi- 
phon and reconstituted the Prov¬ 
ince of Mesoj)otainia under an 
equestrian governor with two 
legions. 

206-211. A recurrence of troubles in Bri¬ 
tain, which had suffered from in¬ 
vasion in 155 and revolt in 180, required 
the pre.sence of Septimius himself to fight 
the Caledonians. He delinitely withdrew 
from the wall of Antoninus to that of Ha¬ 
drian, which he rebuilt. He died at Ebora- 
cum (A’ork) on I'eb. 4, 211. 
211-217. CARACALLA (F)roi)erly Cara- 
callus), so named from a Gallic 
cloak whii h he wore. He was the oldest 
son of Septimius and had been associated 
with him as Augustus (198). To strengthen 
the bond between the Severi and the An- 
tonines he had changed his name from 
Septimius Bassianus to Marcus Aurelius 
(Severus) Antoninus (197). Upon his ac¬ 
cession, he murdered his colleague (since 
209) and younger brother, P. (originally L.) 
Sejitimius (Antoninus) Geta (b. 189), along 
with the jurist Papinian and many others. 
He increased the pay of the troops to a 
ruinous degree and called them all Antonini- 
anl. To meet the consequent deficit he 
issued a new coin, the Antonlnlanus, with 
a face vailue of 2 demirll but a weight of only 
one and two thirds. He erected at Rome 
the vast Baths of Caracalla {thermae An- 
tonlnlanae). 

212. The EDICT OF CARACALLA {con- 
stltutio Antonlnlana) extended 
Roman citizenship to all free inhabitants of 
the empire save a limited group, perhaps 
including the Egyptians. His motive has 
been much disputed; citizenship now meant 



so little that this step was a natural cul 
niination of the levelling down of distinc 
tions which had been continuous throughou 
the empire. Moreover, he may have hoped 
to extend to all inhabitants the inheritanct 
tax paid by Roman citizens. 
213-217. Caracalla successfully defended 
the northern frontier against the 
Alamanni in southern (Germany and the 
Cxoths on the lower Danube (214), and in 
the east he annexed Armenia (216). Rut 
as he was preparing an invasion of Parthia, 
he was murdered by a group of his officers 
(217, Apr. 8). 

217- 218. M. Opellius (Severus) MACRI- 

NUS (h. 164?), emjieror. He was 
a Mauretanian who had risen from tin; 
ranks to be praetorian praefect, and was 
the first equestrian emperor. He surren¬ 
dered Caracalla’s eastern gains and sought 
to reduce the pay of the troops, who set uj) 
as a rival (218, ]\Tay 16) at Kmesa in Syria 
a grandnephew of Julia Domna, the Syrian 
wife of Septimius. Macrinus fell on June 
8, 218. 

218- 222. ELAGABALUS (Heliogabalus, b. 

c. 205), emperor. lie derived his 
cognomen from the Emesa god, whose priest 
he was. To legitimize his rule, he changed 
his name from (Varius) Avitus to Marcus 
Aurelius Antoninus and claimed to be a 
son of Caracalla. While Elagabalus sur¬ 
rendered himself to license and introduced 
the worship of his god to Rome, the empire 
was really ruled by his forceful mother, 
Julia Maesa. She obliged him to adojH 
his cousin (Ciessius) Bassianus (Alexianus?), 
son of her sister, Julia Mamaea. The prae¬ 
torians murdered Elagabalus (222, Mar. 

ii). 

222-235. Marcus Aurelius SEVERUS AL¬ 
EXANDER (b. c. 208), emperor. 
He was the adopted son of Elagabalus and 
was dominated by his mother, Mamaea. 
She established a regency committee of 
senators and used the advice of the jurists 
Paulus and Ulpian. The new rule was an 
attempt to revive the Antonine monarchy. 

It was marked, however, by an extension 
of governmental control over the trade 
guilds {collegia) and further depreciation of 
the coinage. 

227. The New Persian (Sassanid) Empire 
(p. 124) was founded by Ardashir 
(Artashatr, Artaxerxes), a Persian who 
overthrew the Parthian Arsacids, Arta- 
banus V and Vologaesus V. The strength 
of the new empire lay in a revival of Zo¬ 
roastrianism. 

231-233. Persian attacks required the 
presence of Alexander, who seems 
to have won some success before his recall 
to the west. 
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Alexander was forced to buy 
peace from the Alamanni on the 
Rhine. The disgruntled troops murdered 
him (235, Mar.). With his death the last 
attempt to preserv'e a civil or “constitu¬ 
tional” government came to an end and 
military anarchy began. 

235-238. C. Julius Verus MAXIMINUS 
“Thrax” (b. c. 172), a Thracian 
peasant of huge size an I no culture, was 
elevated by the Rhine legions, but w;is not 
recognized by the Senate, which put for¬ 
ward the senators M. Clodius Pupienus 
Maximus and D. Caelius Calvinus Balbi- 
nus. In the meantime, the African legions 
proclaimed the eighty-year-old pro-consul 
Marcus Antonius Gordianus I and his son 
Gordianus II. Though the praefect of 
Mauretania defeated and slew them, the 
populace of Rome forced the Senate to join 
the grandson, Gordianus III, with Pupienus 
and Albinus. Maximin was slain by his 
trooj>s while besieging Aquileia (238, June) 
and the praetorians murdered I^upienus and 
lialbinus (238, June?). 

238-244. Marcus Antonius GORDIANUS 
III (b. 225} was dominated by the 
wise praetorian praefect C. Furius Timesi- 
theus (Misitheus?), whose daughter he 
married (241). Timesitheus drove the son 
of Ardashir, Shapur (Sapor), out of Antioch 
(241-243) but died himself of disease. The 
new praetorian ])raefect, an Arabian, made 
himself co-.\ugustus, then murdered Gor¬ 
dian (early in 244). 

244-249. M. Julius PHILIPPUS “ARABS’^ 

bought peace with the Persians 
and, at Rome, celebrated the h/di sarcularcs 
for Rome’s thousandth birthday (24S). He 
was killed at \Trona (249) in battle against 
his commander in Dacia, Decius. 
249-251. C. Messius Quintus Traianus 
DECIUS (b. 200?), instituted the 
first general persecution of the Christians, 
and perhaps of all who would not sacrifice 
to the emperor. Emperor-worship though 
used as early as Pliny as a test against 
Christians, seems now to have become a 
requirement of all loyal subjects, which in¬ 
dicates a growing belief in the actual di¬ 
vinity of the emperor. Decius was slain 
by the Goths in Dacia (251) because 
of the disloyalty of the legate of Moesia, 
Gallus. 

251-253. C. Vibius Trebonianus GALLUS 

(b. c. 207) put to death his co- 
Augustus, Hostilianus, son of Decius. In 
his reign began a fifteen-year plague. When 
he marched against his successor in Moesia, 
the Moor M. Aemilius Aemilianus, his own 
troops slew him (before Oct., 253). 
253-259. P. Licinius VALERIANUS (b. c. 

193 ), commander in Germany, be- 
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came emperor, with his son Gallienus as 
co-Augustus. He fought unsuccessfully 
against the Franks, who crossed the Rhine 
in 256, the Alamanni, who reached Milan, 
and the Goths. As the frontiers ceased to 
hold, cities within the empire began to build 
walls. Valerian recovered Antioch again 
from Shapur (256-258) but was treacher¬ 
ously seized at a parley (259?) and died a 
captive at an uncertain date. 
269 > 268 . P. Licinius Egnatius GALLI¬ 
ENUS (b. 218) continued to reign 
alone, though pretenders appeared through¬ 
out the empire and the period has been 
called that of the “thirty tyrants.’* He 
completed the substitution of equestrians 
for senators as legionary commanders and 
as governors. 

The Goths, who had broken through to 
the Black Sea, harried Asia and the Aegean 
area from ships. 

258 - 267 . Odenathus, ruler of Palmyra in 

the Syrian Desert, kept the Per¬ 
sians out of Asia (260), but his 
queen and successor Zenobia, de¬ 
clared her independence (267). 

259 - 268 . Postumus set himself up as em¬ 

peror in Gaul. Gallienus was li- 
nally murdered by his own troops before 
Mediolanum (Milan), where he was besieg¬ 
ing the pretender Aureolus (before Sept., 
268). Aureolus in his turn was slain by 
Claudius II. 

268 - 270 . M, Aurelius CLAUDIUS II 
“Gothicus” (b.?) was the first of 
a series of capable Illyrian emperors who 
prepared the way for Diocletian. He re¬ 
pelled a Gothic invasion of the Balkans 
(269, whence his title) at Naissus (Nisch) 
and settled numbers of Goths in the vacant 
lands of the Danubian provinces. Upon 
his death from plague, the Balkan legions 
elevated his compatriot and assistant, Aure- 
lian (before July, 270). 

270 - 275 . L. Domitius AURELIANUS (b. 

c. 214?) was rightly entitled *‘re- 
storer of the world” {restitutor orbis). He 
abandoned trans-Danubian Dacia and set¬ 
tled its Roman inhabitants in a new Dacia 
carved out of Moesia. He repulsed the 
Alamanni from Italy (271) and built the 
existing walls of Rome (271-276) as a pro¬ 
tection against future incursions. 

271 - 272 . Probus, and then Aurelian him¬ 

self, defeated and captured Zeno¬ 
bia and, upon a second revolt, 
sacked Palm)n:a (273), which re¬ 
mained a ruin. 

273 or 274 . Aurelian recovered Gaul from 
the successor of Postumus, Tetri- 
cus, in a battle at Ch 41 ons. Both Zenobia 
and Tetricus adorned his magnificent tri¬ 
umph in Rome (274). He was murdered 


by some oflBcers while preparing to invade 
Persia (275). 

276 - 276 . M. Claudius TACITUS (b. ?), an 

elderly senator, was appointed em¬ 
peror against his will by the Senate, to 
whom the troops left the choice (275, au¬ 
tumn?). Though he defeated the C^ths 
and Alans, who had invaded Asia Minor, 
the troops slew him and, soon after, his 
brother M. Annius P'lorianus. 
276 - 281 . M. Aurelius PROBUS (b. ?), an 
Illyrian, was saluted by the east¬ 
ern armies (276, early summer?). He re¬ 
pelled from Gaul the Franks and Alamanni 
and other peoples, who had inflicted great 
devastation. He also strengthened the 
Danube frontier, quieted Asia Minor, and 
suppressed pretenders in Gaul. When he 
tried to use the troops in works of peace, 
e.g. clearing the canals in Kgypt, they 
murdered him (281, autumn?). 
281 - 283 . M. Aurelius CARUS, an Illyrian 
(?) and praetorian praefect to 
Aurelian, succeeded and campaigned suc¬ 
cessfully against the Persian monarch Va- 
rahran. Pie perished (murder, disease, or 
lightning? in 283, midsummer?) and his son 
Marcus Aurelius Numerius Numerianus, 
co-.\ugustus with him, was murdered (284, 
autumn). A second son, M. Aurelius Cari- 
nus, tried to hold the west against Dio¬ 
cletian, an officer whom the eastern army 
had elected emperor, but he was slain by 
his own troops during the battle at the river 
Margus in Moravia (285, summer?). 

The troubles of the third century had 
two main causes: the increased pressure on 
tlie frontiers from the new Germanic tribes 
and from the vigorous Persian Empire, and 
the economic collapse within, the causes of 
which cannot be wholly established. In 
part, at least, the economic crisis was due 
to the heavy burdens of government and 
defense and to the opjjressive and erratic 
system of taxation; in part, perhaps, to a 
“fatigue of si)irit.” Literature ceased al¬ 
most entirely. Of art and building notable 
examples survive, like the Arch of Septim- 
ius, the Baths of Caracalla, and the Walls 
of Aurelian at Rome, but these are imitative 
and uninspired. Roman law, however, 
reached its heights under the Antonines 
and Severi. Though the two great schools 
of jurisprudence, the Sabinians and the 
Proculians, originated under Augustus or 
Tiberius, the great jurists were Salvius 
Julianus under Hadrian, who dealt with the 
Praetor’s Edict, Gaius under the Antonines, 
whose Institutes became a standard text¬ 
book, and the triumvirate of Papixiian, 
Paul, and Ulpian under the Severi, whose 
various works provided most of the material 
for Justinian’s Institutes. In philosophy, 
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neo-Pythagoreanism gave way to neo-Pla- 
tonism, whose chief exponents were Ploti¬ 
nus (204-207), Porphyrius (233-306), and, 
later, lamblichus (d. 333?)- 

Despite the persecutions under the An- 
tonines, Severus, Maximin, and Decius, the 
Christian Church grew in numbers and 
power. Its chief competitor was the cult 
of the Persian Mithras, a god popular with 
and widely spread by the troops. The ma¬ 
jor internal problems of the church in the 
third century were the heresy called Mon- 
tanism (an extreme asceticism) and the 
acute question of the treatment of those 
who lapsed from their faith during persecu¬ 
tions {lapsi) or betrayed the sacred books 
{traditores). Those who had confessed their 
faith in the face of persecution {confessores) 
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opposed the readmission of backsliders to 
full communion, while the church as a 
whole, led in the west by the Bishop of Car¬ 
thage, Cyprian, and the Bishop of Rome, 
Stephen, advocated a milder policy. The 
extremists were called Novatians in the 
third century and Donatists in the fourth, 
after a certain Donatus, whose riotous 
bands of schismatics {circumcelliones) ter¬ 
rorized the province of Africa. Christian 
apologetics gave way to homiletic and theo¬ 
logical writings in the hands of the African 
Tertullian (150-225) and Cyprian (200-258) 
and the Alexandrians Clement (d. 215) and 
Origen (182-251), the last two of whom 
combined Platonism with Christianity in 
the manner of contemporary neo-Platonism. 


3 . THE LATER EMPIRE (284-527) 


284-306. C. Aurelius Valerius DIOCLETI- 
ANUS (b. 245, saluted as emperor 
284, Nov, 17?), was of humble Illyrian 
stock. Faced with the task of bringing 
order out of chaos, he desired to emulate 
Augustus, to revive the happy days of the 
early empire, but he succeeded only in 
creating an oriental despotism. 

Since it is difficult to distinguish how far 
the reorganization of the empire was due to 
Diocletian and how far to Constantine, a 
brief outline will be giv'en here. In general, 
all these reforms were merely a regulariza¬ 
tion and crystallization of practices de¬ 
veloped in the 3d century. Although the 
Senate continued to meet and the higher 
republican magistrates survived to varying 
dates, c.g. the consulship in the east until 
its abolition by Justinian, and although two 
provinces, Asia and 2\lrica, still received 
senatorial pro-consuls, nevertheless the 
whole administration was organized in a 
pyramid of interlocking bureaus emanating 
from the emperor. 

According to Diocletian’s system, which 
operated only sporadically, there were to 
be two coequal emperors {Augusti), as in 
the case of Marcus and \’erus. Now, how¬ 
ever, the empire was divided for practical 
administrative purposes into two spheres, 
eastern and western, the line between which 
ran from the Danube to the Adriatic south 
of Dalmatia. Each part was administered 
by one of the Augusti. But the edicts of 
the emperors were issued conjointly and 
they might on occasion command in one 
another’s spheres. 

The emperors ruled absolutely, in virtue 
of selection by the troops and without the 


consent of the Senate (since 282). Each 
surrounded himself with the pomp of an 
oriental court. No longer was he the first 
citizen among equals {princeps), but, since 
Aurelian, “lord” {dominus). Ail connected 
with him was “sacred” (the “sacred court, 
sacra aula, appeared under the Seven). 
Each emperor chose an assistant and suc¬ 
cessor {Caesar). 

Under these four rulers, praetorian prae- 
fects, now wholly civilian magistrates, ad¬ 
ministered the four praefectures, Gaul, 
Italy, Illyrium, and the east. Each prae- 
fecture was di\ ided into several dioceses 
under vicars {uicarii) independent of the 
praefects and directly responsible to the 
emperor. The dioceses were subdivided into 
provinces under presidents {praesidcs or 
rcctorcs). These provinces were subdivi¬ 
sions of those of the early empire and their 
number increased from 60 to 116. 

The military power, which during the 
third century had absorbed all the functions 
of government, was now' wdiolly separated 
from the civilian. Each province had a 
duke {dux) or count {comes) in charge of its 
permanent garrison, which w'as not, as in 
the early empire, concentrated in large 
camps, but scattered in smaller posts along 
the frontier, often in the guise of soldier- 
peasants {limUanei, riparienses, border or 
riverbank men). In each praefecture, under 
masters of the infantry and of the horse 
{magistri peditum, equiium), were mobile 
forces which could be rushed to strengthen 
threatened points {comiicUenses, compan¬ 
ions of the emperor). The emperors, more¬ 
over, had large bodies of special guards 
{protectorcs or domestici). The old legions 
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were split into smaller, more mobile but 
less highly trained units of about 2000 men. 
Heavy armed cavalry {cataphractarii) 
played a large part in warfare. The auxil¬ 
iary troops were mostly mercenary bands of 
barbarians, whose chiefs became extremely 
influential. The total forces now numbered 
about 500,000 men, an increase over the 
Augustan 300,000 which accounts in part 
for the financial problems of the later em¬ 
pire. 

Besides the separate and elaborate ad¬ 
ministration for each territorial unit, the 
emperors had an extensive central bureauc¬ 
racy, the various “ofiices” {officio) under 
such officials like the quaestor of the sacred 
palace {quaestor sacri palatii, the chief ju¬ 
dicial officer), the chancellor {magisier me¬ 
moriae., master of records), and the person¬ 
nel manager {magisier officiorum, master 
of the offices, very powerful because he had 
a finger in every department). These men 
automatically belonged to the Senate, and 
other high officials had the titles of honor 
formerly reserved for equestrians, who 
vanished as a class. The senators also now 
formed a class of dominant and very 
wealthy landowners throughout the em¬ 
pire, who might seldom actually attend the 
Senate, but who enjoyed privilege and ex¬ 
emption. The rest of the population were 
crushed by heavy taxes, which were largely 
collected in kind {annona) after the collapse 
of the currency, and which were reassessed 
every fifteenth year by an “indiction” 
(indictio). Both labor and property were 
evaluated in terms of a unit of wheat-pro¬ 
ducing land {ingum). The taxation bore 
especially heavily on the members of the 
municipal senates {curialcs, decuriones), 
who continued to be held responsible for 
the collection of taxes and the payment of 
arrears, and on the small landowners, who 
had to provide recruits for the army and 
see that waste lands {agri deserti) were kept 
under cultivation. Thus freemen found it 
wisest to flee the country, enter monas¬ 
teries, or become serfs {coloni) on large 
estates. Craftsmen and tradesmen were 
rigorously confined to their professions. 
The whole caste system was arranged to 
insure the maintenance of the administra¬ 
tion and the army. Since, therefore, it 
benefited no one but the great landlords 
or imperial officials, the vast majority of 
the population lost interest and either ac¬ 
cepted the barbarian inv’^asions supinely or 
even welcomed relief from opj>ression. 
Whether, however, this lethargy, which per¬ 
vaded not only the political and ecorifimic 
life but also the intellectual, save in the 
Christian Church, resulted from the system 
or whether the unv/icldy and inflexible 


system indicated the poor mental caliber 
of the rulers, so many of whom were of 
peasant or barbarian origin, and the effete- 
ness of the hereditary upper class, cannot 
be determined. 

285 . Upon the defeat of Carinus, Diocle¬ 
tian chose as his colleague (Caesar 
in 285, Augustus in 286) the Illyrian M. 
Aurelius Valerius Maximianus (b. c. 240?), 
who was a harsh, uneducated man but a 
competent general. They assumed the 
titles respect iv'ely of Jovius and Herculius. 
Diocletian took up his residence in the east, 
at Nicomedia in Bithynia, from which the 
main road to the upper Euphrates frontier 
began, while Maximian, in the west, lived 
mostly at Mediolanum (Milan) in northern 
Italy, which was a better center for the 
defense of the northern frontier than 
Rome. Despite its sentimental pre-emi¬ 
nence, Rome thereafter declined in p)ractical 
importance. But the depjarture of the im- 
l)erial court gave the Bishop of Rome 
increased scope. 

293 , Mar. 1. Diocletian chose as Caesar 

C. Galerius Valerius Maximianus 
(b. c. 250), who became his son-in-law and 
received the government of Illyricum; 
Maximian chose Flavius Valerius Constan¬ 
tins (misnamed Chlorus) (b. ?) who di¬ 
vorced his wife Helena to marry Maximi- 
an’s daughter Theodora; he received the 
praefecture of Gaul. He at once drove out 
the rebel Carausius from Boulogne and 
subdued the Franks. 

294 . A revolt was raised in Egypt by 

Achillcus, whom Diocletian be¬ 
sieged in Alexandria (295) and 
captured. 

296 . Narses, King of Persia, invaded Ro¬ 

man Mesojjotamia and defeated 
Galerius, but the latter gathered reinforce¬ 
ments in the winter and returned to defeat 
Narses (297) and recover Mesof)otamia; 
Roman influence was restored in Armenia, 
whose king became Christian. 

297 . Constantins crossed to Britain and 

his lieutenant defeated and killed 
Allectus, who had murdered and 
replaced Carausius. 

298 . Constantins returned to Gaul and 

defeated the Alamanni. 

301 . An edict limiting jjrices of goods and 
labor was i)assed by Diocletian in 
an altem[)t to end the economic distress 
caused by the collaf)se of the c urrency; no 
attempt was made to enforce it in the 
west, and in the east it soon [)roved im¬ 
practicable. 

303 , Feb. 23 . (ialerius persuaded Diocle¬ 
tian to declare a general persecu¬ 
tion of the Christians, which, however, 
Constantius did not enforce in his prae- 
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fecture. The persecution was stopped in 
the entire west in 3d6 but raged in the east 
until 313. 

305, May 1. Diocletian and Maximian 
abdicated; Galerius and Constan¬ 
tins became Augusti; Diocletian and Ga¬ 
lerius selected as Caesars Flavius Valerius 
Severus under Constantius, receiving the 
praefecture of Italy, and for Galerius his 
own nephew Galerius Valerius Maximinus 
Daia, who received Syria and Egypt. The 
hereditary claims of Maximian’s son Max- 
entius and Constantius* son Constantine 
were neglected. 

306-337. Flavius Valerius CONSTANTI- 
NUS I THE GREAT (b. 288? of 
C'onstantius and Helena) fled from Galerius 
to his father in Britain. On the death of 
the latter (July) Constantine w^as saluted 
as emperor by the troops, but made an 
agreement with Galerius by which he be¬ 
came Caesar and Severus became Augustus. 
In Rome the praetorians and tlie peo|>le 
proclaimed Maxentius Augustus (Oct. 28); 
he called his father JMaximian to be Au¬ 
gustus and temj)orarily took the title of 
Chiesar. W hen the Emperor Severus came 
with an army, it deserted and he sur¬ 
rendered to Maximian and was later exe¬ 
cuted l)y ^Maxentius. In fear of Galerius, 
Maximian went to Constantine in (iaul; 
Constantine rec'ognized him as senior Au¬ 
gustus and married his daughter, h'austa. 
Galerius attemjited an invasion of Italy 
(307), but disloyalt}' in his army forced its 
abandonment. Maxentius took the title 
of Augustus (308) and Maximian fled to 
Constantine; for four years Maxentius ruled 
in Italy very op[)ressively. Galerius in¬ 
duced Diocletian to preside over a confer¬ 
ence at Carmintum, where it was decided 
that Maximian should abdicate, Valerius 
Licinianus Licinius was to be Augustus in 
the west, and Constantine was to return to 
the rank of Caesar. Constantine refused 
and Galerius ga\ e him and Daia the rank 
of //7/w.v Au^nsli; both were still un.satisfled, 
and were finally given the rank of Augustus 
(310). Maximian made an attem[)t to re¬ 
volt, but was killed by Constantine. When 
Galerius died of disease (311, May), Daia 
seized Asia Minor, leaving the Balkans to 
Licinius. 

312. Constantine suddenly invaded Italy 
and after winning a battle over 
Maxentius’ general at Verona defeated and 
killed Maxentius himself near Rome at the 
Milvian Bridge (Saxa Rubra) (Oct. 28\ 
Before the battle he is s^iid to have seen in 
the sky a cross and the device in hoc signo 
vinces. Sometime later he became a Chris¬ 
tian. He dissolved the praetorian guard. 
At a meeting with Eicinius in Milan (early 
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313?) equal rights were proclaimed for all 
religions and the property confiscated from 
the Christians was restored by the Edict 
of Milan. 

313. Daia crossed to Europe, but was de¬ 

feated by Licinius at Tzirallum 
and fled to Tarsus, where he died 
soon after. Licinius now held the 
entire east and Constantine the 
west. 

314. After a brief war, in which Licinius 

was defeated at Cibalae (Oct. 8), 
a peace was made givung Constan¬ 
tine all of the Balkans except 
Thrace. 

324. Relations between the two were 
strained by Licinius’ anti-Chris¬ 
tian policy, and war finally broke out. Li¬ 
cinius was defeated at Adrianople (July 3), 
his fleet was defeated by Constantine’s son 
Crispus, and Licinius was again defeated 
at Chrysopolis in Anatolia (Sept. 18). He 
surrendered and was executed in the next 
year. 

324-337. CONSTANTINE REUNITED 
THE EMPIRE under his sole rule. 
He had already interfered in the 
affairs of the Church (at its invita¬ 
tion) when in 316 he tried to settle 
the Donatist schism. 

326. He now summoned the first oecu¬ 
menical (world-wide) council of 
the Church, to meet at Nicaea in Asia Mi¬ 
nor. It w'as to settle a controversy which 
had arisen in Alexandria between the priest 
Arius, who maintained that Christ was of 
different substance from God ihetcr-ousios), 
and the Bishop Alexander (succeeded in 
328 by Athanasius, who continued his doc¬ 
trine), who supported the doctrine that they 
were of the same substance (consuVjstanti- 
ality, homo-ousios). The council agreed on 
a creed favorable to Alexander (not the 
present “Nicene” creed); in addition it 
adopted certain canons giving privileges to 
the Bisho(>s (Patriarchs) of Alexandria, 
Antioch, and Rome. Constantinople later 
acquired similar rights. The primacy of 
Rome, although in a very restricted sense, 
had been generally recognized in the west 
since the Council of Arles in 314. The 
prominent part taken l)y Constantine in 
this council laid the basis for the later su¬ 
premacy of the emperor in the eastern 
Church. Though Arius died a horrible 
death in 336, Constantine and his successors 
swung the Church increasingly toward 
Arianism, and stnfe in the Church on this 
subject was not ended until the reign of 
Theodosius I. The west remained firmly 
Athanasian. 

330, May 11. Constantine dedicated as 
his capital CONSTANTINOPLE, 
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which he had spent four years in building died on an expedition against the Quadi 


on the site of Byzantium, commanding 
the strategic center of the east, the Bos- 
porous. 

337 , May 22. Constantine died at Nico- 
media. He had been induced 
(326) by his wife Fausta to execute Crispus, 
his son by his first wife. His heirs were 
three sons and two nephews. Of the sons, 
all August!, Constantinus II (b. 317) re¬ 
ceived the praefeclures of Italy and Gaul; 
Constantins II (b. 317) took the east; and 
Constans (b. 323?) got Illyricum and part 
of Africa. The nephews, Dalmathis and 
Annibalianus, were at once executed by 
Constantius. 

337 - 361 . RULE OF CONSTANTINE^S 
SONS. While Constantius car¬ 
ried on an indecisive war against Persia, 
Constantinus attacked Constans, but was 
slain at Aquileia (340). Constans was 
killed by the pretender Magnus Magnen- 
tius (350, Jan.): 

361 , Sept. 28 . Constantius defeated Mag- 
nentius at Mursa, near the con¬ 
fluence of the Danube and Drave. 
The latter slew himself at Lug- 
dunum (353) and the empire was 
once more united. 

351 , Mar. 16 . Constantius chose his cousin 
Callus as Caesar, but had him 
executed in 354. 

356 , Nov. 6. Constantius chose as Caesar 
the half-brother of Callus, Julian, 
who was given command against 
the Alamanni and Iranks. 

360 . Julian marched against Constantius, 
who died before Julian reached 
the east (361). 

361 - 363 . JULIANUS, “the Apostate,” (b. 

332). He is known chiefly for his 
attempt to substitute paganism for Chris¬ 
tianity and to organize a pagan church. 
After continuing his successes against the 
Franks, he campaigned against the Per¬ 
sians, but died on his way back from an 
attack on Ctesiphon (363, Jul. 26). Wdth 
him ended the line of Constantine. 

363 - 364 . JOVIANTJS (b. c. 331), was 

elected by the troops. He sur¬ 
rendered Mesopotamia to the 
Persians and died soon after (364, 
Feb. 17). 

364 - 375 . FLAVIUS VALENTINIANUS I 

(b. 321) was the next choice of the 
troops. He ably defended the 
west against the barbarians and 
made his brother Valens co-Au- 
gustus in the east (364, Mar. 28). 

367 . Valentinian made his son Gratian co- 
emperor in the west. Valentinian 


and Sarmatians (375, Nov. 17). 

375 - 383 . GRATIANUS (b. 359), named 
his half-brother Valentinian II (b. 
371) CO- Augustus in the west. 

376 . The Visigoths (West Coths) crossed 
the Danube. Valens fell in battle 
against them at Adrianople (378. 
Aug. 9). The Coths continued to 
ravage the Balkan region. 

379 , Jan. 19 . Gratian appointed as co-Au¬ 
gustus for the east, Theodosius, 
son of a successful general in 
Britain. 

382. Gratian, at the request of Bishop 
Ambrose, removed from the sen¬ 
ate-house the pagan altar of vic¬ 
tory and gave up the title of 
pontijex maximus. 

379 - 396 . FLAVIUS THEODOSIUS “THE 
GREAT” (b. 346). He supported 
orthodoxy (i.e. Athanasianism) in the east, 
and came to terms with the Goths by set¬ 
tling them as military allies ifoedcrati) in 
the Balkans. 

383 . The British legions proclaimed Mag¬ 
nus Maximus, who seized Caul. 
Gratian was slain at Lugdunum 
(Aug. 25). Theodosius recognized 
Maximus. 

387 . When Maximus drove Valentinian 
11 from Italy, J'heodosius cap¬ 
tured and executed him at Aqui- 
Icia (3S8, July 2S). 

390 . Theodosius cruelly ma.ssacred 7000 
people at Thessalonica in revenge 
for an insurrection. Bishop Ambrose of 
Milan forced him to do penance for this 
act and emphasized thereby tlie indepen¬ 
dence of the western church from imperial 
domination. 

392 , May 15 . The Frankish count (comes), 
Arbogast, murdered Valentinian 
11 at Vienne and set up as emperor 
the pagan rhetorician Eugenius. 

394 , Sept. 6. Theodosius defeated and slew 
Eugenius and Arbogast at the 
Frigidus, just east of Aquileia. 
The empire was reunited for a 
brief space. 

396 , Jan. 17 . Theodosius died at Milan. 

The empire was divided between 
his elder son Arcadius (made Augustus in 
the east in 383) and the younger son Ho- 
norius (made Augustus in the west in 393). 

The division proved to be permanent, 
though at the time the unity of the empire 
was fully accepted in theory and was always 
envisaged as a practical possibility. One 
consul regularly held office in Rome (un¬ 
til 472) and one in Constantinople (until 
541)- 
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896-408. ARCADIUS (b. 377 ), emperor of 
the east. He married Eudoxia, 
daughter of the Frank, Bauto ( 395 ). The 
praetorian praefect, Rufinus, managed to 
check the inroads of the Visigoths in the 
Balkans until his murder by the troops, but 
thereafter t ie eunuch Eutropius failed to 
prevent thf invasions of the Visigoths or of 
the Huns, who overran Asia. 

395- 423. HORORIUS (b. 384 ), emperor 

of the west. He fell wholly under 
the influence of the Vandal Stilicho who, as 
master of the troops {magister wt'/i/Mw), com¬ 
manded all the forces and married his 
daughter Maria to Honorius ( 398 ). 

396- 397. Stilicho drove the Visigoths, led 

by Alaric, out of Greece. 

402, Apr. 6 . He frustrated their efforts to 
invade Italy (victory of the Ro¬ 
mans at Pollentia). 

406, Aug. 23. Stilicho at Florence broke 

up a miscellaneous force of bar¬ 
barians which Radagaisus had led 
into Italy. 

At about this time Gaul was 
overrun by Vandals, Alans, Suevi 
and Burgundians. 

407, EVACUATION OF BRITAIN by the 

Romans. Constantine, whom the 
troops in Britain had proclaimed emperor, 
crossed to Gaul with Ins forces and it is 
probable that Roman troops were never 
sent back. The Romanized natives were 
left to deal as best Uiey could with the in¬ 
roads of Caledonians (Piets) from the north 
and of various German tribes coming by 
sea. The Saxons seem to have secured a 
permanent footing at the mouth of the 
Thames about 441 . 

408, Aug. 22. Murder of Stilicho, at 

Honorius’ order. 

408-450. THEODOSIUS II (b. 401 ), em¬ 
peror of the east. He was the son 
of Arcadius and was a weak ruler dominated 
by his sister Pulcheria. W ith Valentinian 
III, Theodosius issued the earliest collection 
of existing laws, the Theodosian Code ( 438 ). 
The Huns, under Attila, continued to rav¬ 
age the empire and extort tribute. 

409, Alaric again invaded Italy and set 

up a usurper, Attains (praefect of 
Rome, the last pagan *‘em¬ 
peror”). Alaric soon deposed him 
again. 

410, Aug. 14 or 24. ALARIC SACKED 

ROME. He died soon after in 
southern Italy. His brother Athaulf led the 
Visigoths into Gaul ( 412 ) and thence began 
the conquest of Spain from the Vandals 
( 415 )- There Wallia ( 416 - 419 ), successor 
of Athaulf, established the fct recognized 
barbarian kingdom ( 419 ). 


411. Constantine was defeated by Honor¬ 
ius’ commander Constantius, near 
Arles. 

423-425. Johannes usurped the purple on 
the death of Honorius at Ravenna 
(which he had made the capital in 
place of Milan). 

425. Forces sent from tb east by Theo¬ 
dosius II captured Johannes and 
put him to death. 

426-464. VALENTINIAN III (b. 419 ), 
emperor of the west. He was the 
son of Honorius’ half-sister Galla Placidia 
and the general Constantius, who had been 
made Augustus in 409 , but bad died almost 
at once. Valentinian was recognized by 
Theodosius II and married his daughter 
Eudoxia ( 437 ). 

429. The general Bonifatius tried to set 

himself up as independent in 
Africa, with the aid of the Vandals, who 
crossed from Spain under Gaiseric (Gen- 
seric). But the Vandals seized Africa for 
themselves after a two-year siege of Hippo 
Regius ( 430 - 431 ) during which the bishop, 
St. Augustine, died ( 430 , Aug. 28 ). 

430. Aetius, master of the troops, disposed 

of his rivals, Felix and Bonifatius 
(recalled from Africa in 432 ). He then de¬ 
voted himself to clearing Gaul of barba¬ 
rians, which he did by a resounding victory 
over the Visigoths ( 436 ) and by suppressing 
an uprising of the peasants and slaves (Ba- 
gaudae, 437 ). 

435. The Vandal Kingdom in Africa was 

recognized. The Vandals took 
Carthage in 439 . 

450-457. MAR CIA N, emperor of the east. 

Pulcheria, sister of Theodosius II 
(d. 450 ), had married Marcian, an 
able general. He allowed the 
Ostrogoths (east Goths) to settle 
as military allies (foederaii) in 
Pannonia. 

460. Attila, leader of the Huns, decided to 

bring his people from the east into 
Gaul. 

461, June. Aetius, aided by the Visigothic 

king, Theodoric I (Theoderich, 
Theoderid), defeated the Huns in 
the battle of ChfUons (actually the 
cam pi Catalauni or Mauriac plain, 
near Troyes). 

452. Attila invaded Italy, but turned back, 
traditionally because warned by 
Pope Leo I, but probably because 
well paid. Attila died in 453 and 
his hordes broke up. 

454, Sept. 21 . Valentinian rewarded Aetius 
by murdering him with his own 
h^d. 
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456 , Mar. 16 . Valentinian was murdered emperors, but actually Odovacar ruled as 
by two of Aetius’ guards. End of an independent king in Italy, 

the house of Theodosius. 481 . On the death of Theodoric, the son of 

455 * 472 . A succession of puppet rulers in Strabo, Zeno recognized his rival 

the west. In 455 Eudoxia, widow as patrician and master of the 

of Valentinian, set up Petronius Maximus troops. His people were estab- 

at Rome. On his murder, in the same year, lished in Moesia nsfoedcrati, 

she called the Vandals from Africa. 488 . Theodoric, ostensibly as Zeno’s 
465 , June 2 - 16 . Gaiseric and the Vandals agent, invaded Italy. 

sacked Rome. By the thorough- 493, Feb. 27. After ti three-year siege oj 
/7e55 0/ their dc.struction they nt- Raveiwa, Odovacar surrendered, 

taciwd a permanent stigma to He was soon after murdered by Theodoric. 
their name. Italy was united under Theodoric the Great 

456 . Avitus advanced from southern Gaul (h. c. 455) as the kingdom of the Ostrogoths 
to Rome, but was deposed by his (p. 145). 

able genera], the Suevian Ricimer. Rk imer 491 - 518 . ANASTASIUS I (b. 431) em- 
retained power by securing the consent of peror of the east. He married 

the eastern emperors to his nominees, who Zeno^s widow and remov ed Ihe Isaurian.s 

were Majorianus (457-461), Severus (4O] trom power, thus causing a serious revolt 

465), and after a two-year interregnum, in Isauria (sufipressed only in 4g7). 

Anthemius (467-472), and Olybrius (472). 'Fhe inroads of the Slavic (letae forced 
When in 472 both Ricimer and Olybrius liim to protect Constantinople by a 
died, the eastern emperor, Leo I, ap|)ointed wall. 

Glycerins (473), and Julius Nepos (473- 502 - 506 . The emperor waged a long war 

475). with the Tersians (p. 126). 

467 - 474 . LEO I (b. ?), a Thracian (?), sue- 514 - 518 . Conllicl with the pretender Vi- 
ceeded Marcian as emperor of the talian, commander of the Bulga- 

east. To offset his master of tlie troops, rian focderali. Anastasius died in 

the Alan Aspar, he married his daughter 518 (July i). 

Ariadne to Zeno, an Isaurian from the 618 - 527 . JUSTINUS I (b. 450?), a humble 
mountains of southern Asia Minor (467) Illyrian who had risen to be com- 

and made Zeno’s son, Leo, his colleague mander of the imperial bodyguard. 

(473). He took as his colleague his able 

474 . Leo II, who succeeded on the death nephew Justinian (527) and died 

of Leo 1 . His father, Zeno, made the same year, 

himself his colleague. Leo died 527 - 666 . JUSTINIAN. (For his reign see 
the same year. Byzantine Empire, p. 170.) 

474 - 491 . ZENO (b. 426), disposed of the 

pretender Basiliscus, brother-in- 

law of Leo I (475). He then tried to control Diocletian and his successors managed to 
the Goths by setting the rival chiefs, 'i'heo- delay, but not to stop the decay which had 
dork, son of Strabo, and Theodoric the attacked the empire during the 3d century. 

Amal, against each other. 'Fhe administrative reforms added to the 

476 . The master of the troops, Orestes, burdens of taxation without slop{)ing the 

removed Nepos in favor of his own military domination and rivalry for the 

son, whose name combined those {)urple. The army became increasingly 

of the founder of Rome and of the barbarized and immobilized by settlement 

Empire, on the land as peasant militia or barbarian 

475 - 476 . ROMULUS AUGUSTUS (nick- Joedcrati. The active defense was entrusted 

named A ugustulus). to barbarian mercenaries under their power- 

476 , Sept. 4 . After defeating and killing ful chiefs, who came to dominate the state. 

Orestes at Pavia, the Herulian Thus, the empire in the west did not fall: 

Odovacar {Odoaccr) deposed Romulus Au- it petered out; and the establishment of the 

gustulus, the last emperor of the west, at barbarian kingdoms simply recognized the 

Ravenna. Traditional end of the Roman end of a gradual process. In the east the 

Empire. empire, in Greek garb, maintained itself, at 

The eastern emperor, Zeno, apparently times as a very great and splendid power, 

recognized Odovacar as “patrician” {pa- until the conquest of Constantinople by the 

tricius had become the title of honor for crusaders in 1204 and the deiinitive fall of 

barbarian commanders). Nepos retained the city into the hands of the Jkirks (1453). 

titular claim as emperor until his death in In architecture, the later empire ccin- 
480 and after that date the empire was tinned the able engineering of earlier days, 

theoretically reunited under the eastern as in the Baths of Diocletian at Rome, his 
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palace at Spalato, or the Basilica of Maxen- Rome and was approved at the Council of 

tius and Constantine at Rome. But art Chalcedon (451), but the eastern emperors 

showed a rapid decline, e.g. in the frieze of on the whole were monophysite. In the 

the Arch of Constantine at Rome. west, as imperial authority weakened, and 

The second half of the 4th century wit- as rival bishoprics passed into barbarian 

nessed a revival of pagan Latin literature in hands, the Bishop of Rome — or pope 

Symmachus, the praefect of the city who {papa) as he came to be known — became 

vainly urged Valcntinian II to restore the supreme, and such great popes as Damasus 

altar of victory (384), the Gallic poet Au- (pope, 366-384) and Leo I, “the Great’^ 

sonius, consul in 379, and the Alexandrian (pope, 440-461) became temporal as well as 

Claudius, court poet of Honorius and Stili- / spiritual leaders of their pc >ple. A claim of 
cho. Boethius, the last classical philoso- I territorial sovereignty began to be based on 


pher, whether he was pagan or Christian, 
wrote his Consolation of Philosophy in 
prison before his execution by Theodoric 
the Ostrogoth (524). 

Active intellectual life, however, ap¬ 
peared chiefly in the Church. The great 
Latin fathers were: Lactantius (d. c. 325), 
Ambrose (340-397), Bishop of Milan ( 374 ), 
Jerome (340-420), who retired from Rome 
to Bethlehem, where he translated the Bible 
into Latin (the Vulgate), and Augustine 
(354-430), Bishop of Hippo Regius in Africa 
(395), who founded Christian theology on 
Idatonism. The important Greek fathers 
were: Basil of Caesarea (330-379), his 
brother Gregory of Nyssa (d. c. 394), and 
Gregory of Nazianzus (329-389), all three 
Cappadocians, and John Chrysostom (329- 
389), Patriarch of Constantinople (381). 
Eusebius (264-340), orthodox Bishop of 
Caesarea (315), who should be distinguished 
from the contemporary Arian, Lusebius of 
Nicomedia, is noted for his Peelcsiastical 
History and other historical works. 

During the 5th and 6tli centuries the 
eastern Church w'as torn by the mono¬ 
physite heresy, whose doctrine was that 
Christ had a single nature. The orthodox 
doctrine, that Christ combined divine and 
human, had the support of Pope Leo of 


a fictitious “Donation of Constantine” to 
Pope Sylvester of the lands around Rome. 
A significant missionary elTort of the 
Church was the sending of Ulfilas to the 
Goths (c. 340-348), who converted them to 
Arianism. But the chief feature of the 
Church during this period was the intro¬ 
duction of monasticism. In the east, the 
single solitary had long been common and 
St. Antony first gathered some of them to¬ 
gether for a common life {coenobite) in 
Egypt in about 285. Basil of Caesarea 
(above) established a monastic rule popular 
in the east. Monasticism sj)rcad to the 
west under the efforts of Martin of Tours 
(362) and Jerome (above). Cassian of 
Marseilles (c. 400) wrote Institutes for his 
monasteiy, but the rule which became 
dominant was that of St. Benedict {rcgula 
Sancti Benedicti), who founded his monas¬ 
tery at Monte Cassino, near Naples, in 529. 
His rule was adopted by Cassiodorus (480- 
575), secretary to Theodoric the Ostrogoth, 
who founded a monastery at Beneventum 
in 540. The closing of the schools at Athens 
by Justinian, the execution of Boethius, and 
the founding of Benedict’s monastery mark 
the transition from classical to mediaeval 
intellectual life. {Cont. p. 141 .) 
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G. THE EMPIRES OF ASIA 

1 . THE NEO-PERSIAN EMPIRE OF 
THE SASSANIANS (226-651 A.D.) 


226-240 A.D. Ardashir I (Artaxerxes, Ar- 
tahshatr), son of Papak, a vassal- 
kin of the Parthian Empire ruling in Ears 
(Persia proper), revolted against Artaba- 
nus, last king of the Arsacid dynasty of 
Parthia, and defeated him finally at Hor¬ 
muz (226-27), where Artabanus was slain. 

Merv, Balkh, and Khiva conquered by 
Ardashir; submission of the kings of Ku- 
shan, Turan, and Makran received; India 
invaded and tribute levied on the Pun¬ 
jab. 

229 - 232 . War with Rome (p. 115). Rome 
summoned to evacuate Syria and 
the rest of Asia. Armenia, the real objec- 
tive'okArdashir’scampaign, subjugated after 
the murder of its Arsacid king, Chosroes. 

Under Ardashir a strongly centralized 
nation supported by the priesthood created; 
Zoroastrianism revived and the privileges 
of the Magi restored; collection of the text 
of the Zend Avesta under Arda-Viraf. He 
was succeeded by 

240 - 271 . Shapur I {Sapor, Shahpuhri). 

Revolts in Armenia and Hatra 
crushed (240). 

241 - 244 . FIRST WAR WITH ROME (p. 

115). Shapur invaded Mesopo¬ 
tamia and Syria, took Nisibis and Antioch, 
but was finally driven back across the 
Euphrates and defeated at Resaina by the 
Emperor Gordian. Gordian was murdered 
and peace was concluded by his successor, 
Philip. In the east, lialkh apparently in¬ 
dependent. 

268 - 260 . SECOND WAR WITH ROME 

(p. 116). Shapur again invaded 
Mesopotamia and Syria, taking Nisibis, 
Edessa, and Antioch, and defeating and 
capturing near Edessa the Emperor Vale¬ 
rian, who remained a captive until his death 
(265-66). Asia Minor also invaded, Caesa¬ 
rea Mazaca in Cappadocia taken, but no 
attempt made to consolidate and hold the 
conquered territory. 

260 - 263 . Palmyra. In a brilliant campaign 
Odenathus, the Arab prince of 
Palmyra, drove the Persians back across the 
Euphrates, defeated Shapur and besieged 
Ctesiphon, seized and occupied Mesopo¬ 
tamia, Syria, and other provinces west of 


the Euphrates, and was recognized by 
Gallienus as co-regent for the east. 

Shapur’s later years were devoted to 
public works, of which the greatest was the 
dam at Shuster. He also founded many 
cities, among them Nishapur. In his reign 
appeared Mani (215-273), founder of Mani- 
chaeism, whom Shapur at first favoured, 
then banished. 

271 - 293 . Shapur was succeeded by his son, 
Hormisdas I (271-272), who was 
followed by his brother, Varahran I (272- 
275). Mani executed. Insufficient sujiport 
given to Zenobia of Palmyra (p. 116), the 
widow of Odenathus, against Aurelian, 
whose Persian expedition came to an end 
with his murder (275). Varahran succeeded 
by his son, Varahran II (275-282). An 
eastern campaign, in which the Sakae of 
Sistan were subdued, was brought to a close 
by a Roman invasion of Persia under the 
Emperor Carus, who conquered Mesopo¬ 
tamia and took Ctesiphon (283). The mys¬ 
terious death of Carus ended the war (284). 
Armenia seized by Tiridates, the son of the 
murdered Chosroes, with the help of the 
Emperor Diocletian (286). Varahran III, 
son of Varahran II, reigned four months, 
and was succeeded by his brother, 
293 - 301 . Narses, who finally worsted his 
brother and rival, Hormisdas, and 
drove Tiridates from Armenia 

(2Q()j. 

296 - 297 . WAR WITH ROME (p. 118). 

The Roman army under Galerius 
routed near Carrhae (296). 'fhe Persian 
army surprised by Galerius in the following 
year and almost annihilated. Peace con¬ 
cluded (297). Terms; i. Cession to Rome 
of the five provinces west of the Tigris. 

2. The Tigris to be the boundary instead of 
the Euphrates. 3. Cession to Armenia of 
Median territory up to the fort of Zentha. 
4. Iberia {Georgia) to be a Roman pro¬ 
tectorate. 

Abdication of Narses and accession of his 
son, Hormisdas II (301-309), noted for his 
activity in building and for setting up a 
court of justice at which the poor were en¬ 
couraged to make complaint against the 
oppression of the rich. Upon bis death his 
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natural heir, Hormisdas, was set aside by 
the nobles, who elected his posthumous son 
the famous 

309 - 379 . SHAPUR 11 . 

309 - 337 . His minority and early campaigns. 

Persia invaded by the Arabs of 
Bahrain and Mesopotamia; Ctesiphon 
sacked. At the age of seventeen Shapur 
grasped the reins of state, adopted an active 
policy, invaded Arabia and exacted a ter 
rible revenge upon the Arabs. 
337 - 360 . FIRST WAR WITH ROME (p 
12o). The Romans were defeated 
in the field, but Shapur was unable to 
capture the Roman strongholds. Nisibis 
invested three times in vain (338, 346, 350). 
Constantius routed at Singara (348). Per¬ 
secution of the Persian Christians (from 
339 on). Treaty with Armenia (341), but in 
351 Armenia went over to Rome. Success¬ 
ful campaigns in the east against the Huns, 
Euseni, and Gilani (s5o-3S7)- 
369 - 361 . SECOND WAR WITH ROME. 

Syria invaded, Amida taken after 
a heroic defense (359). Singara and Be- 
zabdc captured (360). Constantius at¬ 
tempted in vain to recapture the latter 
place, and died in the following year. His 
successor, Julian, invaded Persia, forced 
the passage of the Tigris, defeated the Per¬ 
sians north of Ctesi})hon, but retreated be¬ 
fore investing that city and was mortally 
wounded in a battle near Samarra (363). 
His successor, Jovian, concluded peace with 
Shapur for thirty years. Terms: (i) resto¬ 
ration of the five provinces ceded by Narses; 

(2) surrender of Nisibis, Singara, and a 
third fortress in eastern Mesopotamia to 
Persia; (3) Armenia declared to be outside 
the Roman sphere of infiuence. Conquest 
of Armenia by Shapur and invasion of 
Iberia. 

371 - 376 . THIRD WAR WITH ROME. 

No decisive results and an obscure 
peace. Persian power at its zenith at the 
death of Shapur H. His immediate suc¬ 
cessors weak and unenterprising. Ardeshir 
II (379-383) and Shapur III (383-388). 
Shapur concluded a peace with Rome (384) 
by the terms of which Armenia was par¬ 
titioned between Rome and Persia. Va- 
rahran IV (388-399). Khusru {Chosroes), 
the satrap of Persian Armenia, who had 
revolted, was deposed and succeeded by 
Varahran’s brother. Varahran was killed in 
a mutiny and succeeded by his son, 
399 - 420 . Yezdigird the Wicked. A peace¬ 
ful reign. A firman issued per¬ 
mitting Christians to worship openly and 
rebuild their churches (409), a decree as 
important to the eastern church as the 
Edict of Milan to the church of the west. 

The Council of Seleucia adopted the decrees 


and the creed of the Council of Nictoa. 
Yezdigird possibly contemplated baptism 
and persecuted the Magians, but returning 
to his old faith he authorized the destruc¬ 
tion of the Christian sect A terrible per¬ 
secution for four years. Yezdigird suc¬ 
ceeded by his son, 

420 - 440 . Varahran V. Brought up among 
the desert Arabs who supported 
him against his cousin, Khusru, the choice 
of the nobles, who finally accepted him 
peacefully. He continued persecution of 
the Christians and declared war on Rome 
(420), when the Christians crossed the 
border seeking Rome’s protection. Varah¬ 
ran was defeated and peace concluded 
(422). Christians to be allowed to take 
refuge in the Roman Empire, persecution of 
the Christians to cease. Declaration of the 
independence of the eastern church at the 
Council of Dad-Ishu (424). Persian Arme¬ 
nia reduced to a satrapy (428). Campaign 
of Varahran against the White Huns or 
Ephthalites (Hayial), of Turkish stock 
probably, in Transoxania. They invaded 
Persia, but were surprised and defeated by 
Varahran, who crossed the Oxus and forced 
them to sue for peace. Varahran succeeded 
by his son, 

440 - 457 . Yezdigird II. War declared upon 
Rome and peace concluded the 
same year (440). Successful campaigns 
against the Ephthalites of Transoxania 
(443-451). Armenia forcibly converted to 
Zoroastrianism (455-456), after the defeat 
of the Christian party at the hands of the 
Persians and their Armenian supporters. 
Persecution of Christians spread to Meso¬ 
potamia. Khorsan again invaded by the 
Ephthalites, who inflicted a severe defeat 
upon Yezdigird, after he had driven them 
across the Oxus. At his death his younger 
son, Hormisdas, seized the throne, but the 
elder son, 

459 - 483 . Firuz {Perozes), defeated and 
captured Hormisdas with the aid 
of the Ephthalites. A famine of several 
years; wise measures adopted by Firuz. 
Unsuccessful campaigns against the Eph¬ 
thalites ending in a humiliating peace (464- 
480?). A further defeat at the hands of 
the Kushans of the maritime provinces of 
the Caspian Sea (481) led to the revolt of 
Ibei;ia and of Armenia under Vahan (481- 
483). This was still smouldering when 
Firuz, breaking his troth, attacked the 
Ephthalites, was defeated and slain. Suc¬ 
ceeded by 

483 - 486 . Volagases (Balas), his brother. 

Tribute paid by Persia to Khush- 
Newaz, the Ephthalite Khan, for about two 
years. Conciliation of Armenia. Edict of 
toleration granted Christians, after Vahan 
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aided Volagases in a civil war. Thereupon 
Armenia and Iberia contented provinces of 
the emj)ire. Nestorian Cliristological doc¬ 
trine of the two natures in Christ estab- 
Jislied by Bar-Soma in the Persian Church 
with royal authority; the college of Edessa 
driven out by Zeno and set up at Nisibis by 
Par-Soma (489). Repudiation by Armenia 
of the Council of Chalcedon (491). Vola¬ 
gases succeeded by his son, 
485 - 498 . Kobad (first reign), who had 
taken refuge with the Ephthalites 
after an abortive attempt to seize the 
throne. Successful camjKiign against the 
Rhazars, dwelling between the Volga and 
the Don. Many converts gained for his 
communistic and ascetic doctrines by Maz- 
dak, a higli priest of Zoroastrianism, among 
them tfie king. Unrest in Armenia and 
Persia owing to the intolerant proselytism 
of the Mazdakites, leading to a conspiracy 
of the Chief Mobed, nobles, and army 
against Kobad, who was deposed and suc¬ 
ceeded by his brother Zamasp, who reigned 
from 498 to 501. Kobad escaped to the 
Ephthalites, who espoused his cause with 
vigor. Zamasp resigned the crown volun¬ 
tarily. 

501 - 531 . Kobad (second reign). Official 
support withdrawn from Mazdak. 
503 - 505 . FIRST WAR WITH ROME. 

Cause: non-ful fill men t of the East¬ 
ern Empire’s agreement to |)ay a share of 
the exfienses of the defense of the pass of 
Derbend, the usual route taken by nomadic 
tribes in their invasions of I’ersia and the 
lOastern Ihnfiire. Roman Armenia in- 
\ aded; Theodosioiiolis taken; sack of Amida 
in northern Mesopotamia (502). An E})h- 
thalite raid forced Kobad to conclude pea( e 
on the basis of the status quo ante. 
503 - 523 . Successful and final camjxiign 
against the Eiihthalites (503-5p-;)- 
Massacre of the Mazdakites (523). 
Rebellion in Iberia. 

524 - 631 . SECOND WAR WITH ROME. 

Cause; lirection of the fortress of 
Daras within a day’s march of Nisibis by 
the Emperor Anastasius. The first cam 
paign ended in the defeat of the Romans 
(526), who were again defeated in 528, but 
were finally victorious in the battle of Daras 
(528) under Jielisarius. An indecisive 
battle near Ckdlinicum brought the war to a 
close. Kobad was succeeded by 
631 - 579 . ANUSHIRWAN THE JUST 
{Chosrocs), his son. 'Jdie most il¬ 
lustrious member of the Sassanian dynasty. 
Succession disputed. Execution of all his 
brothers and their male offspring with one 
exception. IMassacre of Mazdak and his 
followers, tk^nclusion of the Endless Peace 
with Rome (533). Terms: (i) Rome to pay 


11,000 pounds of gold toward the upkeep of 
the Caucasian defenses. (2) Rome to keep 
Daras as a fortress, but not as its head¬ 
quarters in Mesopotamia; (3) restoration on 
both sides of captured strongholds in La- 
zica; (4) eternal friendship and alliance. 
Within seven years, however, Anushirwan, 
alarmed at Justinian’s successes in Africa 
and Italy (533-539) and prompted by the 
Ostrogoths and Armenians, began a de¬ 
fensive war. 

540 - 662 . WAR WITH ROME. Syria in¬ 
vaded. Antioch sacked. Terms 
of peace agreed upon and ratification of the 
treaty received by Anushirwan at Edessa. 
He nevertheless extracted ransoms from 
the cities along the route of his return 
march, whereupon Justinian denounced the 
treaty. 

540 - 667 . Campaigns in Lazica. Lazica 
(ancient Colchis), a Roman pro¬ 
tectorate since 527, apf)ealed to Anushir¬ 
wan for helj) to throw off the Roman yoke. 
Petra taken by the Persians (540). l^azica 
a Persian ))rovince. Petra retaken by the 
Romans (550;, and the Persians driven out 
of the country (555). A truce agreed upon 
(557j. Definitive peace with Rome (562). 
'Die terms included: (ij cession of Lazica to 
Rome; (2) payment by Rome of 30,000 
fiieces of gold annually; (3) free exercise of 
their religion guaranteed to the Christians 
of Persia; (4) commercial intercourse re¬ 
stricted to certain roads and marts; (5) 
Daras to remain a fortified town; (6) arbi¬ 
tration of all dis})utes and free diplomatic 
intercourse; (7) inclusion in the treaty of 
the allies of either party; (8) the defense 
of the Casjiian gate to be undertaken by 
I’ersia alone; (9) the peace to hold for fifty 
years. 

554 . Subjugation of the Ephthalites with 
the aid of the Turks and the di¬ 
vision of their territory with the 
Oxus as boundary. Successful 
campiaign against the Khazars. 

672 . Declaration of war on Persia by 
Justin. Syria ravaged by Anu¬ 
shirwan and Daras taken (573). 
Abdication of Justin. A peace 
purchased by Tiberius. 

576 ?. Arabian campaign. The Abyssinians 
driven out of southern Arabia, 
which became a Persian province. 
676 - 678 . Alliance of the Turks with the 
Eastern J^impire. 111 -success of 
their invasion of Persia. Armenian cam- 
jiaigiis. An Indian camjiaign also reported. 

Under Anushirwan the administration 
was reorganized. The em[nre was divided 
into four great satrapies: the east compris¬ 
ing Khorasan and Kerman; the west in¬ 
cluding Iraq and Mesopotamia; the north 
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comprehending Armenia and Azerbaijan; 
and the south containing Fars and Khuzi- 
stan. A fixed land tax was also substituted 
for the former variable tax on produce, and 
its collection placed under the supervision 
of the priests. Irrigation and communica¬ 
tions were improved, the army reformed, 
foreigners protected, agriculture encour 
aged, laws revised, the Christians granted 
toleration, learning subsidized, Indian tales 
and chess introduced. Anushirwan was 
succeeded by his son, 

679 - 689 . Hormisdas IV (//orwusd). War 
with Rome continued. The Per 
sians were defeated at Constantia (5H1) and 
again at Arzanene near Martyro{K)lis (588). 
In 58Q the Persians took Martyropolis and 
defeated the Romans, who, howev^er, gained 
a signal victory near Nisi bis soon there¬ 
after. 

689 . Invasion of Persia by Arabs, Khazars, 
and 'Purks. ddie advance of the 
Turks constituted a real danger, but they 
were defeated by the great Persian general, 
V'arahran {Bahram). Bahram was then 
ordered to invade Lazica, but was met and 
defeated l^y tlic Romans on the Araxes. 
Supersedi.'d and insulted by the king, he re¬ 
belled. Ilormisdas was deposefl, and mur¬ 
dered, and succeeded by his son, 
689 - 628 . KHUSRU PAR VIZ ( C/wsrocs II ), 
the last famous king of the Sas- 
sanian dynasty. Under him the Xeo-Per¬ 
sian Kinpire readied its greatest extent and 
suffered also a sudden downfall. Defied liy 
bahram, Rhusru was forced to tlec to Con¬ 
stantinople, whereufion bahram seized the 
throne and reigned as bahram [Wirahrau) 
\T (590-501). Restoration of Rhusru with 
the aid of the I0m])eror Maurice. Flight 
of Bahrain to the IMrks, by whom he wa- 
assassinated. 

603 - 610 . A victorious war against Phocas, 

the murderer of Maurice. Cap¬ 
ture of Daras, Amida, Ilarran, Edes.sa, 
Hierofiolis, berhoea (Aleppo), etc. Arme 
nia, Cat)[)adocia, Plirygia, Galatia, and 
bithynia ravaged. 

610 . A Persian force defeated by the Arabs 
at Dhu-Qar, a famous day in the 
annals of the tribes. 

610 - 620 . Accession of Heraclius as Roman 
emperor. War with Rome ctin- 
tinued. Sack of Antioch and A])amea (0i i) 
by the Persians. Invasion of Ca})])adocia 
(612). Capture of Damascus (O14). Sack 
of Jerusalem and cajiture of the True Cross 

(615) . Cajiture of Pelusium and Alexandria 
by Shahr-Baraz. Subjugation of Kgyi)t 

(616) . Chalcedon taken. The Persians 
within a mile of Constantinople (617). An- 
cyra and Rhodes cap^tured (620). Khusru 
had now restored the empire of Darius I, 


and the condition of the Roman Empire was 
desperate. Thrace was overrun by the 
Av^ars. Heraclius decided to flee to Car¬ 
thage, but w’as prevented by the citizens of 
Constantinople. He determined as a for¬ 
lorn hop^e to make use of his one great ad¬ 
vantage, the p3ossession of sea piower, and 
carry the war to enemy territory. 
622 - 627 . The famous campaigns of He¬ 
raclius. Disembarkment at Issus 
and defeated Shahr-Baraz (622). Expiedi- 
tion to Lazica and invasion of Armenia 
ff)24). Retreat of Khusru and wintering 
of Heraclius in Albania. The second in¬ 
vasion of Armenia. Surprise and defeat of 
Shahr-Baraz (624). Invasion of Arzanene 
and the recovery of Amida and Martyr- 
ofiolis. Campaign in Cilicia. Indecisive 
battle of the Sarus. Retreat of Shahr- 
Baraz (625). 

626 . THE SIEGE OF CONSTANTINO¬ 

PLE. Alliance between Rhusru 
and the Avars. Two Persian armies pilaced 
in the field, one against Heraclius in Asia 
Minor, the other to co-operate with the 
Avars in the siege of Constantinople. The 
first under Sliahen, the captor of Chalcedon, 
was defeated by the empieror’s brother, 
Theodore. The second was jirevented by 
the Roman command of the sea from assist¬ 
ing the Avar assault on Constantinople^ 
W'hich failed. 

627 . Invasion of Assyria and Mesopotamia 

by Heraclius. I)efeat of the Per¬ 
sians near Nineveh. Flight of Khusru. 
Heraclius marched on Ctesip)h()n, but did 
not besiege it. His retreat to Canzaca. 
Mutiny of the Persian troojjs in Ctesiphon 
under Gurdanas[)a, their commander. Im- 
pirisonment and murder of Khusru, he was 
succeeded by 

628 - 629 . Kobad II (.S’ {roes)y who made 
peace with Heraclius on the basis 
of an exchange of conquests and prisoners 
and the surrender of the “True Cross.” 
The massacre of his lirothcrs and his death 
by plague (629). The usurpiation of Shahr- 
Baraz and his murder l>y his own troops 
((>29). The reign of Purandukht and that 
of Azarmidukht, daughters of Khusru Par- 
viz, followed by a period of anarchy, in 
which pretender after piretender aspired to 
the throne and perished almost immediately 
(629-634). 

634 - 642 . Yezdigird III, grandson of Khusru 
Parviz, and last Sassanian king of 
Persia, whose story is that of the 
expansion of the Muslim Caliphate 
eastwards. 

633 - 651 . Arab invasion of Iraq under Kha- 
lid ibn al-Walid. Hira and Obolla 
taken. The Arab advanee checked tem¬ 
porarily at the Battle of the Bridge. The 
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Persians under Rustam were decisively de- Final defeat of the Persians under Firuzan 


feated by the Arabs under Sa’d ibn-abi- 
Waqqas at Qadisiya (637). Mesopotamia 
invaded by Sa’d and Ctesiphon (Madain) 
captured. Defeat of the Persians at Jalula 
(637). Invasion of Susiana and P^ars (639). 
Defeat of the Persians at Ram Hormuz; 
Shuster taken; conquest of Khuzistan (640). 


2 . INDIA, 

a. NORTHERN INDIA 

1 st cent. B.C. Dating of the known Saka 
rulers, the “Great Bling Moga’* or 
Maues, Azes, and Aziliscs, raises a complex 
chronological problem alTecting the whole 
epoch from 100 b.c. to 200 a.d. It springs 
from multiplicity of eras, which are hardly 
ever explicitly identified. ^J"he sequence of 
rulers has been well established by F. J. 
Rapson, with the aid of numismatic evi¬ 
dence. Moga aiipcars to date an inscription 
atTaxila (“78” = c. 72 B.c.) with reference 
to a Scythian era of c. 150 b.c. Azes seems 
to have begun a new era, for ^‘136 ayasa” 
(= AZOV) is identified (although disputed) 
in the Chir Tope, Taxila. 'fhere is no posi¬ 
tive evidence that either the “Vikrama” era 
of 58 B.c. or the Saka era of 78 a.d. origi¬ 
nated or was ever used in the Northwest. 
A Jain text prior to 1428 a.d. purports to 
explain their origin in Ujjain, but no certain 
examples of their use are found until 372 
A.D. and 578 A.D. respectively. Accession 
of Azes, however, presumably took phu e 
not far from 58 b.c. which may be employed 
as a working hypothesis. 

The Pahlavas (Parthians closely related 
to the Scythians) under Vonones and his 
brother Spalirises became independent in 
eastern Iran with the title of King of Kings 
sometime (c. 30? B.c.) after the death of 
Mithradates 11 (88 B.c., supposed by L. de 
la Vallee Poussin to begin a Pahlava era; 
or does such an era begin with appropria¬ 
tion of the imperial title?). Azes II, son 
of Spalirises, succeeded the Sakas in the 
Punjab. The period of these events de¬ 
pends on the era intended in the Takht-i- 
Bahi inscription in the 26th year of his suc¬ 
cessor Gondopharnes, dated “103.” He 
ruled 19-45 -j-A.D. if the era is that of 
Azes-Vikrama; c. ii B.c.-c. 15+ a.d. if it 
is that of c. 88 B.c. To him St. Thomas was 
sent according to a legend current by 250. 
Pacores was the last to rule as suzerain, 
although others probably continued as sa¬ 
traps. 

The Kushana Kujula Kadphises forcibly 
united the five tribes of Yiieh-chih in Bac- 
tria (end ist cent, b.c.) and seized from the 


at Nehawand (642). Conquest of the Per¬ 
sian provinces and their incorporation into 
the caliphate. Flight of Yezdigird to 
Balkh; his appeal for help to the Emperor 
of China; his murder in a miller’s hut near 
Merv (651). 


TO 500 A.D. 

Pahlavas the Kabul Valley and adjacent 
regions. His son Vima Kadphises con¬ 
quered northwestern India and ruled it by 
deputy till his death at 80. An inscription 
near Pan j tar speaks of a “Gushana Great 
King” under date “122” which is 64 or 34 
A.D. by the Azes or Pahlava systems. The 
inscription of “136” similarly belongs to 
78 or 48 A.D. 

c. 78 - 176 + A.D. A second Kushana dy¬ 
nasty was founded by 

c. 78 - 96 +A.D. KANISHKA, who ex¬ 
tended his rule from Benares and 
Kabul to the Vindhyas, and established his 
capital at Peshawar. Ilis inscriptions are 
dated from “3” to “18,” and that of “9” is 
explicitly dated as of his reign. Whether or 
not the era which he founded is the “Saka” 
era of 78 a.d., he probably came to the 
throne near that date. The Chinese Later 
Ban History says: 

84 . A Yiieh-chih king was allied to Sogdi- 
ana b>’ marriage, and by presents 
to him Pan Ch’ao secured the help 
of the latter against Kashgar. 

88. The king presented precious stones 
and lions with a request for a 
Chinese princess, peremptorily re¬ 
fused by Pan Ch’ao. 

90 . A punitive army of 70,000 sent across 
the Pamirs under the Yiieh-chih 
\'iceroy Hsieh was starved into surrender by 
Pan, the ablest strategist of his time, who 
exacted payment of annual tribute. Al¬ 
though the king is not named, only a power¬ 
ful ruler could have i)layed so strong a 
hand across the mountains. Some scholars 
identify Kanishka rather with King Chien 
of Khotan, who was killed in error by a 
Chinese envoy in 152 a.d. The Chinese 
source docs not, however, suggest any con¬ 
nection of this king with the Yiieh-chih or 
with India. 

Kanishka appears to have been tolerant 
in religion, and built a great stupa at Pesha¬ 
war over relics of the Buddha. A fourth 
church council, unknown to the Pali 
sources, was apparently convoked at Ja- 
landhara in the Punjab by the powerful 
Sarvastivadin, a realist sect of the conserva¬ 
tive Sthaviravadin. It probably supervised 
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translation into Sanskrit of the canon which 
had been fixed in Prakrit in Mathura, the 
Punjab, and Kashmir in the last centuries 
B.c. The four Sanskrit Agamas agree with 
the earliest Pali Nikayas, but the seven 
Ahhidharma books contain catechism, com¬ 
ment, and doctrine peculiar to the school. 
The Vibhasha commentary on one of the 
Abhidharmas , completed by Kashmir pro¬ 
fessors after the death of Kanishka, cites 
conflicting doctrines of diverse sects. 

The earliest and most vigorous classical 
Sanskrit is found in Asvaghosha^s Saimda- 
rananda (“Conversion of Nanda”) and the 
B'liddhacharita^ an artistic versified life of 
the Buddha, together with a work long sup¬ 
posed to be his Sitlralanikara, which is now 
identified as the Kalpanamanditika of Ku- 
maralata, a junior contemporary. 
2d cent. A.D. Kanishka’s successors with 
their inscriptions (dated in terms 
of his reign) are: his son Vasishka (24, 28, 
29); the latter’s son Kanishka II (41); his 
younger brother Iluvishka (29 or 33-60); 
Vasushka, son of Kanishka II (68, 74); and 
Vasudeva (76-98). 

Asoka’s inscriptions name three Tamil 
states in the Ckirnatic: Pandya (extreme 
south), Chola (southeast), and Chcra or 
Kerala (southwest coast, chief port Mu- 
ziris). These comfieted with Maesolia at 
the mouth of the Kistna and especially with 
the rich western port of Harygaza (Broach) 
in thriving trade with the Roman Empire. 
An embassy to Augustus (c. 22 b.c.) was 
sent by a king “Pandion” who may have 
been a Pandya. Strabo (cl. 21 a.d.) speaks 
of fleets of 120 ships from Evgyf)t to India, 
and Pliny (23-79) values annual imports 
from India at 50 million sesterces. 

THE DECCAN was dominated (from c. 
100 B.c. to c. 225 A.D.) by a dy¬ 
nasty of Dravidian or Munda kings, called 
Andhra by Uie late Puranas but Satuvahana 
or Satakani in their own Prakrit inscrip¬ 
tions. Founded by Simuka on the ruins of 
the Sunga-Kanva power, with cayutal at 
Pratishtliana (Paithan) on the upper Go- 
daveri, its early conquests to north and 
northwest were approp:)riatcd by the Saka 
satraps. A Saka satrap Bhumaka estab¬ 
lished Scythian power on the northwest 
coast (c. 70 A.D.). Nahajjana, junior to 
him, ruled many years over Surashtra 
(Kathiawar) and the adjacent coast with 
capital probably at Junnar, east of Bom¬ 
bay. Named Manibanos in the Peri plus 
(c. 89), his inscriptions are dated “41-46” 
(?i 19-124 A.D.), probably with reference 
to the Saka era of 78 which he may have 
founded. 

c. 109-132Gotamiputa Siri Satakani 

conquered Surashtra from Naha- 
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pana, and in an inscription at Nasik (i8th 
year of his reign, c. 126) claimed not only 
the Deccan from the Vindhyas to Banavasi, 
but less probably Malwa as well. Very 
likely by this epoch the Satakani had ex¬ 
tended control over the properly Andhra 
Telugu (Dravidian) lands of the Godaveri 
and Kistna deltas. The Prakrit poems of 
the Satlasai “Seven Centuries” in part date 
from this time. Liberal towards all re¬ 
ligions, the Satakani especially exalted the 
Brahmans. Sculptures about the great 
Buddhist stupa of Amaravati on the lower 
Kistna reveal union of Hindu traditional 
style with its crowding and naturalism, al¬ 
ready more refined than at Bharhut and 
Sanchi, with Greco-Buddhist motifs which 
were borrowed from Gandhara and in turn 
transmitted to Malaya, Sumatra-Java, 
Cambodia, and Champa, 
c. 120 -c. 395 . A DYNASTY OF WESTERN 
SATRAPS of Eljjain in Malwa was 
founded by Bhumaka’s son Chash- 
tana (Tiastanes of Ptolemy, c. 

150)- 

c. 170 . Rudradaman, Chashtana’s grand¬ 
son, in a Sanskrit inscription at 
(iirnar in Katliiawar, records repair of a 
dam which broke in 150 a.d., defeat of 
northern tribesmen, and repeated rout of 
the southern Satakani. 

Ujjain became a center of Sanskrit learn¬ 
ing, and was taken as meridian by Indian 
astronomers. At Mathura, where sculpture 
early resembled that of Bharhut and San¬ 
chi, and later clumsily imitated the forms 
of Gandhara, the heavy drapery of the 
Hellenistic school was rendered transparent, 
and schematized in decorative ridges, creat¬ 
ing the so-called U day ana Btiddlui, carried 
to China and Japan. 

The Buddhist community was now di¬ 
vided between two means to salvation: the 
Hinaj^ana or Lesser Vehicle, which retained 
much of the primitive simplicity of the 
“Law” Dharma, by which “Buddhism” was 
then named; and the Mahayana or Great 
Vehicle, which emphasized personal devo¬ 
tion to Sakyamuni and to a pantheon 
strange to him. Although practically dei¬ 
fied in the Lalitavistara (2d cent.?, Chinese 
trans. 308) and Saddharma-pundarika-sutra, 
“Lotus of the Ciood Law” (Ch. trans., 265- 
316), he is regarded as but the human 
representative {manushi-huddha), for the 
current epoch, of an infinite series of bud- 
dhas. Some of these, identified as dhyani- 
buddhas, dwell permanently in various 
heavens as spiritual guides to more active 
colleagues. Amitabha, says the longer 5 w- 
khamtivyuha (Ch. trans. by a Yiieh-chih 
before 186), is the Buddha of Boundless 
Light who reigns in a western paradise 
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(Iranian influence). Maitreya, who is des¬ 
tined to complete human salvation as next 
manushi-buddha, waits in Tushita heaven 
as a bodhisativa, a being capable of enlight¬ 
enment (Chinese trans. 265-316). No less 
popular bodhisattvas are Avalokitesvar; 
{Lotus Sutra, ch. 24), Manjusri {Avatam 
saka-sutra, 2d-sd cent, Chinese trans. 317- 
420), Samantabhadra, and Kshitigarbha 
all of whom have deferred their own illumi¬ 
nation to succor struggling mankind. The 
goal of effort is no longer sainthood or final 
absorption in nirvana, but direct attain¬ 
ment of buddhahood or rebirth to indefinite 
residence in a celestial paradise. Nagarjuna 
f2d cent.), founder of the IMadhyamika 
school, in his Madhyamika Sutra teaches 
that all sensory and mental experience is 
illusion, and comments on the Prajnapara- 
mita, “Perfect Wisdom*^ (Chinese trans. 
160) which consists in recognition of tb 
Buddhist law as sole reality. 

Already before our era Indian writers 
recognized and wrote treatises about three 
phases of human existence: dharfua, reli¬ 
gious and moral duty; artha, politics and 
practical life; and kania, love. The Artha- 
sastra (compounded from earlier materials 
c. 300-330) aims to teach a prince the whole 
science of successful rule according to ac¬ 
cepted principles. It assumes autocratic 
monarchy, justification of all means by 
the end (personal aggrandi.sement), and 
chronic war. It advocates use of spies in 
all quarters; deception, intimidation, false 
witness, and confiscation to obtain money: 
cunning and assassination. Virtuous rule 
is described because desirable to win af¬ 
fection of a conquered people. The 
Kama-sutra (“Laws of Love”) by Vatsya- 
yana Mallanaga (c. 4th cent, or later) 
imitates the Artha-sastra in both form and 
morals. 

320-c, 535. THE GUPTA DYNASTY 

united northern India after five 
centuries’ division. 

320-c. 330. Chandragupta I ruled from 
Pataliputra (Patna), having 
strengthened his position by mar¬ 
riage into the ancient Lichchavi 
tribe. His son 

c. 330-c. 375. Samudragupta completed the 
conquest of the north (Aryavarta) 
and won glory by traversing Telugu lands 
to force homage of the Pallava. Claiming 
to receive tribute from southeastern Bengal, 
Assam, and Nepal, with presents from the 
Kushan “son of Heaven and king of kings” 
(now actually vassal of the Sassanids) in 
Kabul-Kapisa-Gandhara, the Satrap eff 
Ujjain, and King Meghavanna (352-370) 
of Ceylon (who founded a monastery at 


Gaya for his subjects), he revived the Vedic 
horse-sacrifice which sanctified claim to the 
title of “univers<al monarch.” He was a 
patron of poetry and music, 
c. 375-c. 413. Chandragupta II Vikrama- 
ditya (on throne in 379) ended the 
Satrapy of Ujjain by conquest of Malvva, 
Gujerat, and Surashtra (between 388 and 
401 ). He moved his capital to Ayodbya 
(in Oudh) and then to Kausambi 
on the Jumna. 

c. 413 - 455 . Kumaragupta I probably 
founded the monastic community 
at Nalanda which was the prin¬ 
cipal Buddhist seminary till it 
burned c. 988. 

455 -c. 467 . Skandagupta repulsed the 
White Huns, as heir apparent and 
as emperor (455). 

477 - 496 -f-. Budhagupta, last emperor of 
the dynasty, ruled from northern 
Bengal to eastern JMalwa, perhaps to Su¬ 
rashtra. After c. 500 the chief branch of 
his house ruled as kings of Magadha till the 
8th century. 

The Brahman legal writers defined the 
social structure in sloka metre. The Dharma 
Sastra of Manu (ist cent, n.c..^) was re¬ 
spected and freely utilized by later writers. 
The Dharma Sutra of Vishnu (3d cent. A.D.), 
like the epics, recognized suttee, widow¬ 
burning, though it is not yet recommended. 
I'lie days of the week were named from 
Greek sources. Yajnavalkya ( 4 th cent.) 
admitted documentary evidence, and rec¬ 
ommended use of ordeals of ploughshare, 
scales, and poison in addition to Manu’s 
fire and water. Narada (5th cent.) first 
omitted religious and moral precepts from 
legal discussion. Brihaspati (c. 600 or 700 ) 
cited nine ordeals. Punishments: imj)ale- 
ment, hanging, burning, mutilation, fines 
and outcasting, were adjusted to caste. A 
plaintiff might enforce justice by fasting to 
death on a debtor’s premises. Fa-hsien, 
f)ioneer Chinese Buddhist pilgrim at the 
height of Gupta powder, slated that fines 
were usually imposed, and that mutilation 
w'as reserved for brigands and rebels. He 
was enthusiastic about the peace and happi¬ 
ness of northern India ( 401 - 409 ) and Cey¬ 
lon ( 410 - 411 ). 

Six schools of Hindu philosophy (or ra¬ 
tionalized religion) developed during the 
first centuries before and after Christ. 
They enjoy orthodox status in that all 
recognize the primordial and eternal char¬ 
acter of the Veda, although in fact they do 
not derive from it. None is concerned pri¬ 
marily with ethics, but all seek freedom 
Torn bondage through deeds to rebirth. 
■Escape for the soul is found in knowledge 
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and cessation of thought. The Purvami- 
mamsa is a systematization of rules for 
sacrifice. The Vaiseshiha-sutras are vari¬ 
ously dated from the 2d cent. (Masson- 
Ourscl) or 4th-5th cent. (Stcherhatsky). 
They elaborate an analysis of matter as 
composed of atoms combined in molecules 
under in nucnce of time and direction. Souls 
aci' la>und through linkage to such matter. 
Tfie Nvaya is a syslem of logic calr ufated 
to attain that knowledge necessary to free¬ 
dom. 'I'he Yfl^a-sulrus (5th cent.?) teach j 
rigid concentration of mind and body, a 
method open to all and regarded as valuable 
by many diverse religious groufis. The 
Samkhya-karika is attributed to Isvara- 
krishna (3d or 4th cent.? Ch. trans. c. 5O0). 

It sets forth a dualistic system teaching 
that the eternal soul can be freed by realiza¬ 
tion tliat it is not material like the world 
aliout it. Tlie lirufimo Sufra (c. 350-400, 
gives the first clear e.xpression of the Ve¬ 
danta darsana or “[)oint of view,” developed 
continuously from the older Upanishads- 
(lod is everything, the soul is (iod, and it is ! 
tlie task of the higli-caste lirahman to 
reiilize in contemplation this identity. 

Vasubandhu (c. 300-350),leading {diiloso- j 
jiher of iliiuiyana buddhism, in his Ahhid- I 
harniakosa sasfra ^iive a classic summary of j 
the X'ibhasha and of ’he \'aibha.shika school 
based upon it, with illuminating comments 
on the tompeting Sautrantika school 
founded by Kiimaralalidha (c. 150-200) and 
develojied by Hari\'arman. V'asubandhu 
was converted to the Mahayana by his 
brotlier Asanga, founder of the Vijnana- 
eadin (Idealist) or \’ogachara (Mystic) 
school, which exj)lains phenomena as mere 
rellections of ideas and exalts the bodhisatt- 
vas, in particular Maitreya. The active 
translator to Chinese, Kumarajiva (c. 344- 
413), and the logician Dignaga (c. 5th cent.) 
were both adherents of this school, which 
develojH-d imjiortant branches at Valabhi 
and Nalanda p)lh-7th cent.). Fahsien first 
reported Mahayanist monasteries sej)arate 
from those of the Ilinayana. 

Literary studies at Ujjain blos.somed 
under the (iujitas into the golden age of 
classical Sanskrit. Arya Sura in the Jata- 
kamala (Ch. trans. 428) put into elegant 
kavya verse tales of former births of the 
Buddha whicli had been best known 
through the Divyavadana (Ch. trans. in 
part, 265). Secular fables gathered into 
the Panchatanira passed through Pchlvi 
(531-570), Syriac (570), and Arabic (750) 
into the languages of Europe. The Saktin- 
tala and Vikramorvasi of Kalidasa (c. 400- 
455) rank first among Indian dramas 
(Creek inlluence), his M c^huduta equally 
high as a lyric poem, while his Kumara- 


sanihhava, and Raghuvamsa mark the apo¬ 
gee of Kavya, scholarly epic poetry. 
Literary taste survived the Gupta Empire: 
witness Sudraka’s drama, Mrichchakalika 
(“Little Clay Cart”), and Dandin's ro¬ 
mance Dasakumaracharita (both (Hh cent.) 
and Santideva’s brilliant poem of Mahay¬ 
anist altruism, Bodhicharyavatara (late 7lh 
cent.). 

As in literature, so in art the Gupta period 
is one of dignity, restraint, and refinement: 

(lassicism in a land given to exaggeration. 
.\either the Dhamekh Stupa at Sarnath nor 
Buddhist sculpture caipies the motifs of 
(iandhara, yet they have assimilated its 
spirit to chasten the exuberant naturalism 
(if Sanchi and .Vmaravati. At Ajanta new 
<'aves were cut, both chailya halls (nos. iq 
;ind 26) and monasteries (nos. i and 2V 
Many of these were decorat ed with troweled 
fresco f)aintings (.still visible in caves i, 2. 
and 17), which are impressive in scale, 
graphic facility, and sensitive naturalism, 
but niiirred by crowding and incoherence. 
.Slightly later frescoes survive in caves at 
Hugh (s.w. Vindhyas), and at Sigiri, the 
rock fortress of parricide king Kassapa 
^520-552) of Ceylon. 

Indian medicine largely parallels the 
(ireek, but was limited, and surgery atro¬ 
phied, by objection to dissection. An ethi¬ 
cal code like the Hippocratic oath apj)ears 
in works of Charaka and Susruta (prior to 
4lh c'ent., though present texts date from 
Sth and nth). Greek origin is clear for 
many astronomical ideas in the (4th rent.?) 
treatises summarized in Varahamihira’s 
Pafh hasiddhantika (c. 550). Zodiacal divi 
sion of the e< liptic rej)laces the (Habylt>- 
nian?) Nakshatras; planetary motion is 
exi)lained by epicycles; parallax and eclipses 
are calculated, etc. Hut many Indian in¬ 
consistencies suggest that Greek astronomy 
was known imperfectly, perha}>s through 
rule-of-thumb manuals. Aryabhata (4qQ) 
taught rotation of the earth and the value 
of tt as 3.1410 (epic value 3.5). Brahma¬ 
gupta (b, 5gS) systematized the rules of as¬ 
tronomy, arithmetic, algebra, and geometry. 
Ilis integral solution of an indeterminate 
ecjuation, with another method given by 
Bhaskara in his Siddliafjtasiromnni (1150) 
is c'alled by Hankel the finest thing in nu¬ 
merical theory before Lagrange (1736- 
1S13). Tlie abacus was described in the 
Ahhidliarmakosa from first-century sources 
hmg before its use in China (1303-1383). 
More important, the zero (actually a super¬ 
scribed dot) is attested in Indian literature 
(Ooo), and the decimal position in-a Sanskrit 
inscrij)tion in Cambodia (004) before they 
passed to the Arabs of Syria (602), and 
thence to the Europeans. 
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b. SOUTHERN INDIA 

The whole Indian peninsula south of the 
X'indhyas, save for a part of Maharashtra 
(Nasik and Pratishthana) easily accessible 
from Malwa and already Aryanized before 
our era, was occupied by Dravidians: Ca- 
narese on the northwest, Telugu on the 
east, and Tamil in the Carnatic. Jainism, 
brought to Sravana Belgola in Mysore 
under Chandragupta (end 4th cent, b.c.), 
Jlourished in the Digambara, “naked 
clergy,” form which the north rejected, 
liuddhism wnth its stujias and sculpture 
was brought to Amaravati and Mysore 
under Asoka. Sanskrit and Hindu culture 
were carried from the south to Cambodia 
about the opening of our era. Sanskrit 
inlluence is clear in the early (|)re-Chris- 
lian?) Tamil grammar Tolkaf>piya7n, and 
the Rural of Tiruvalluvar, lofty songs of a 
priest of pariahs (2d-3d cent. a.d.). Brah¬ 
man colonies with Hinduism and the caste 
system were at various periods imported 
Irom the Ganges Valley and endowed by 
l<.)cal rulers, as was done also in Bengal. 

The south, however, idaced its own im¬ 
press on what it received, and developed 
iinga-worship, bhakti devotion to Vishnu 
and Siva, organization of Saiva monasteries 
and laymen, occasional violent religious 
intolerance, and municipal and corporate 
life with a sacrihcial spirit of personal 
loyalty. 

c. 226. Breakup of the Satakani Empire 
led to establishment in Maha¬ 
rashtra near Nasik, of a 
c. 250-c. 600. Traikutaka dynasty, prob¬ 
ably founded by chiefs of the 
pastoral Abhira tribe, which u.sed for dating 
an era of Aug. 2O, 249, possibly based on 
a usurpation of the throne of Ujjain. An¬ 
other local dynasty, 

c. 300-c. 600. The Vakatakas, e.xtended 
their power from the fortress of 

3 . CHINA, ' 

221-207 B.C. THE CHTN DYNASTY 

established by the self-styled b irst 
Emperor (Shih Huang Ti, b. 259; acceded 
247; d. 210), advised by Li Ssu. Territorial 
reorganization into thirty-six chiin, each 
under civil, military, and supervisory of- 
hcials. Disarmament by melting down 
weapons. Standardization of law, weights 
and measures, and axle length to facilitate 
interstate commerce. 

214. Earlier ramparts linked by convict 
labor to form the Great Wall 
against the Turkish Hsiung-nu or Huns, 


Gawilgarh in northern Berar to Nagpur, 
Bundelkliand, and Kuntala, probably limit¬ 
ing Gupta expansion to the south. At 
Ajanta caves 16 and probably 17 date from 
the reign of Harisena (c. 475-500). 

Farther south the Chutu branch of the 
Satakani, called Andhrabhrityas in the Pu- 
ranas, ruled at Banavasi (c. 200-c. 250) 
where they were succeeded by 
c. 360-c. 600. The Kadamba dynasty, 
founded by a Brahman rebel from 
the Pallava. His great-grandson Kakuts- 
thavarman (c. 435-475) niiirried his daugh¬ 
ters to a Gupta, a V'akataka (445), and a 
Ganga of Mysore. 

in the dVlugu lands, the Andhras w'ere 
succeeded by the Ikshvaku dynasty (3d 
cent.), notable for donations to a Buddhist 
stupa on the Nagarjunikonda (hill), on the 
Kistna above Amaravati; by the 
c. 300-450. Salankayana of Vengi; and by 
the 

c. 400-611. Vishnukundins, a dynasty of at 
least ten kings at the same place. 

c. CEYLON 

Ceylon traditionally received Buddhism 
from Asoka under 

? 247-?207 B.C. Devanampiya Tissa, who 

founded the Mahavihara or Great 
Monastery at his ca])itai Anurad- 
haj)ura. The Pali Tripilaka, 
which reflects Theravadin tradi¬ 
tion, was written under 
89-40 or 29-?17 A.D. Vattagamani, who 
founded the rival Abhayagiri 
Monastery. His epoch is supported by 
the geography (c. 90-200 a.d.) of the Ma- 
hanlddesa, a commentary admitted late to 
the Canon. Under 

412 - 434 . Mahanaman, Buddhaghosha of 
Magadha, author of the Visiid- 
dhiniagga or “Way of Purity,’- 
recorded in Pali Singhalese tra¬ 
ditions. {Cont. p. 330.) 

ro 618 A.D. 

.Strategic roads. Wholesale transporta¬ 
tion of families, especially criminals, to 
strengthen defenses and weaken particular¬ 
ism. Central South China conquered, from 
T’ai and Miao tribes, as far as the Southern 
Mountains and Canton, with the help of a 
new canal at Hsing-an, from present-day 
Hunan into Kwangsi. 

213. Proscription of books which had been 
employed by enemies of the new 
order. ItxcepLion made for all scientific 
works and for those in the hands of seventy 
official scholars. Introduction of roll silk 
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as writing material led to improvement of 
hair brush (attributed to Gen. Meng T’ien, 
d. 209) and to standardization and simpli¬ 
fication of script (attributed to Li Ssu). 
Old complex characters were quickly for¬ 
gotten. 

206. Epic struggle of Hsiang Yti against 
Liu Pang (posthumous temple 
name (Han) Kao Tsu), who 
founded 

202 B.C.-9 A.D. THE FORMER OR 
WESTERN HAN DYNASTY. 

with capital at Ch’ang-an. Classic illustra¬ 
tion of the typical Chinese dynastic pattern; 
foundation by rude warrior and adminis¬ 
trator; gradual weakening of ruling line; 
renaissance under a strong successor whose 
reign reveals cultural progress; further de 
generation of dynasty, weakening of control 
over ohicials, opjircssion, revolts, dissolu 
tion. In general the I Ian continued the 
Ch’in system of administration, gradually 
increasing the chiin from 36 to 108. 
200 . The emperor was surrounded for 
se\'en days by the Ilsiung-nu, who 
had formed the first 'rurkish Lrnpire in 
Mongolia during the jtreceding decade. 
The gift of an imperial ])rincess as consort 
(repeated in 173), with other presents, se¬ 
cured peace till 160. 

196. Chao T’o was recognized as king of 
southern Yiieh (the modern 
Kwang jirovinces) which he had 
coruiuered for the Ch’in in 218- 
214. An e\})edition against him 
in 181 ended in disaster. 

191. Withdrawal of ])roscription of con- 
serx atiA'e literature permitted t)ri- 
vate scholars in the cultured East 
to l)egin its restoration and 
(equally vital) to transcribe it into 
modern cliaractcTS. 

155-130. Liu Teh, Prince of Ho-chien, 
collected a library of archaic texts. 
His cousin, Liu An, Prince of 
Iluai-nan (d. 122), directed an 
inclusixe compilation of early 
(especially 'Laoist) philcjsophy. 
140-87. The reign of Wu Ti, The Martial 
Kmperor^ was notable alike for 
foreign conquests and for tlie es¬ 
tablishment of Confucian scholar¬ 
ship in control of civil administra¬ 
tion. 

140. Tung Chung-shu advocated Con¬ 
fucian training for a civil service, 
and urged limitation of private holding of 
land and slaves to remedy undue concen¬ 
tration of wealth which resulted from com¬ 
merce and mining on a national scale. 
As result of his efforts the emperor ap¬ 
pointed in 
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136. Doctors of the Five Classics. These 
were the / or Changes (an early 
divination manual); the Shih or Odes; the 
Shu or History (documents compiled in the 
6th century); the Ch'un ChHu or Annals of 
Confucius; and the Shih-li (now I-li) or 
Rituals. All were studied in terms of moral¬ 
istic and ritual commentaries. The Han 
had followed the bad precedent of the Chou 
by granting fiefs to relatives and assistants, 
and found that direct efforts to weaken 
them resulted in revolt of seven princes 

127. Chu-fu Yen solved the problem by 
suggesting that younger sons 
should share by inheritance one- 
half of their father’s fief. He thus 
also demonstrated the utility of 
the scholars. 

126. Chang Ch’ien returned empty-handed, 
but with new knowledge of Central 
Asia and India, from a mission (138) to 
secure help against the Hsiung-nu from the 
Yiieh-chih, an Indo-European people who 
had been driven by the Hsiung-nu west 
from the Chinese border into Hi, and had 
thence invaded Hellenistic BacLria. 
124. Creation of a Grand College to train 
officials for civil service through 
study of what was now fast be¬ 
coming Confucian orthodoxy. 
121-119. The Hsiung-nu were driven north 
of the Gobi by Ho Ch’ii-ping id. 

117, aged 22). They then split 
into northern and southern divi- 
sions (54). 

111-110. Subjugation of eastern Yiieh and 

southern Viieh (along the coast 
from modern Chekiang to Tonkin), and of 
the southwest. These conquests rounded 
out the frontiers of modern ‘‘China proper,’’ 
and gave the Chinese all the best lands in 
their known world. During the next cen¬ 
tury Chinese olficials traveled on the coast¬ 
ing vessels of local southern merchants at 
least as far as the Indian Ocean, exchanging 
gold and silk for glass and pearls. 
110. Wu Ti inaugurated the sacrifice to 
Heaven wiu'ch has since been the 
primary prerogative and obliga¬ 
tion of imperial office. 

108. Conquest of Ch’ao Hsien, a border 
kingdom of Korea. 

102. Conquest of the petty states of the 
Tarim Basin and Ferghana (Ta 
Yuan) by Li Kuang li and a large army. 
Indo-European languages were spoken 
throughout this region; Tokharian and Ku- 
chean in the northern oases, Eastern Iran¬ 
ian or Shaka in those of the south, while 
Sogdian served as lingua franca. 

Imperial finances, drained by war, were 
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replenished by sale of military titles (123) 
monopolies of salt and iron (119), forced 
contributions by the nobility (112), and 
commutation by fines of judicial sentences 
(97). They were inflated by debasement of 
currency (119). The government, guided 
by Sang Hung-yang, entered the grain busi¬ 
ness (no), buying cheap and selling dear 
until exactions of greedy officials Jed to 
repeal under Chao Ti (S6-73). 

The Shih Chi or Historical Memoirs, first 
general history of China and a model for 
later dynastic histories, was compiled by 
Ssu-ma Ch’ien (d. c. 87). Tai Teh and Tai 
Sheng compiled standard repertories of 
early ritual texts, the Ta Tai Li-chi and 
Li-chi. Liu Hsiang (79-8) prepared a series 
of reports on the contents of the imperial 
library. His son Liu Hsin (d. 23. a.d.) di¬ 
gested these to form the first classified in- 
A-entory of extant literature, and rescued 
from archaic script several important texts, 
notably the Tso-chuan (cf. supra) and the 
Chou-li or Chou Ritual. 

1-8. A.D. Wang Mang served as regent 
for child-emperors. 

6. All candidates for office were required 
to take civil-service examina¬ 
tions. Tribute of a live rhinoc¬ 
eros was presented on request by 
the distant but unidentified south¬ 
ern state of Huang-chih. 

9-23. WANG MANG reigned as emperor 
of the Hsin Dynasty, and under¬ 
took radical reforms: nationalization of land 
with division of large estates and manu¬ 
mission of slaves had to be repealed (12); 
a tax on slaveholding was substituted in 17. 
To monopolies of salt, iron, and coinage 
was added one on wine, and other mining 
profits were taxed. Seven regional com¬ 
missions were directed to establish annual 
high, low, and mean price levels for staple i 
products; to buy surplus goods at cost; and | 
to peg the market by sales above the sea- 1 
sonal index. To curb usury, loans were 
offered free up to 90 days for funerals, and 
at 3 per cent a month or 10 per cent a year 
for productive purposes. IVlerchants and 
capitalists employed as administrators pro¬ 
voked revolts, in one of which Wang was 
killed. 

25-220. LATER OR EASTERN HAN 
DYNASTY, founded by a col¬ 
lateral imperial scion, (Hou Han) Kuang 
Wu Ti (25-57), reigned at I^oyung. Bud¬ 
dhism was introduced by missionaries from 
Central Asia, and later from India, prob¬ 
ably about the time of Christ. In 65 a.d. 
the presence of monks and lay believers at 
his brother’s court was favorably mentioned 
in a decree by Emperor Ming (58-75). 


The story of ofiScial introduction following 
a dream of this emperor has been shown 
by Maspero to be a pious legend, completed 
in its main outlines by the end of the 2d 
century. 

43. Ma Yiian conquered Tonkin and An- 
nam, much of which remained (ex¬ 
cept for brief revolts) under 
Chinese control until 939. A few natives 
adopted the Chinese classics, Confucian¬ 
ism, and Buddhism; but the masses re¬ 
tained their own language and customs. 
Commercial relations through the southern 
seas were gradually extended. “Java” 
(perhaps then Sumatra) sent tribute early 
in 132, and traders from the Roman Em¬ 
pire reached Cattigara or Chiao-cliih (now 
Tonkin) in 166 and 226. A newly organized 
Malay people, the Chams, occupied Quang- 
nam, the region of Touranc, c. 192; but 
when they came farther north they were 
repelled (270, 360, and 44O). 

74-94. Pan Ch’ao, by personal diplomacy 
and strategy, brought into sub¬ 
mission all the petty states of I'urkestan, 
opening the way for extensive silk trade 
wdth the Roman Orient (Ta Ch’in). His 
lieutenant Kan Ying penetrated to the 
Persian Gulf (97). Even the Yueh-chih, 
who had recently founded the Kushana 
Kingdom in the Indian Punjab, sent tribute 
in 90. The northern Hsiung-nu, as a result 
of successive defeats by tlie southern 
Hsiung-nu (85), by the M<.)ngol Sien-j)! (87;, 
and by the Chinese general 'I'uu Hsien (89)< 
n part submitted, in part migrated w^est- 
w'ard, leaving their lands to the Sicn-pi, 
w'ho in 101 in turn began raiding the 
frontier. To the west the Ch’iang 'Hbetans 
disturbed the peace of modern Kansu for 
several decades until repulsed by Chao 
Chung, 141-144. 

After only two vigorous reigns the court 
was dominated by women, by their rela¬ 
tives, and by eunuchs by whom they were 
surrounded. 

82. Empress Tou altered the succession, 
and, with her family, ruled as 
dowager (88-97). 

105-121. Empress Teng ruled as dowager 
for her infant son and his boy suc¬ 
cessor till her death, when her 
most prominent relatives chose 
suicide. 

124. A change in succession made by 
Empress Yen was violently re¬ 
versed in the same year. 

132. Empress Liang secured honors for 
her father, and ruled for three 
youthful emperors from 144 until her death 
in 150. A younger empress of the same 
family survived until 159. 
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Emperor Huan finally compassed 
the death of Liang Chi, brother 
of the elder emjiress. 

184. Rebellion of the Yellow Turbans, 
firovoked by the rajiacity of the 
eunuchs, against whose influence 
and ruthless murder of scholars 
opposed to them there had been 
vigorous {protests in i .}5-i36. 

189. Massacre of the eunuchs by Yiian 
Shao. 

190-220. Emperor Hsien, last of the Later 
Han dynasty, never really gov¬ 
erned, the actual power having jiassed to 
comjieting military dictators. 

Insecurity of life and property ('ontrib- 
Lited to the popularity of religious Taoism, 
a cult of mysticism and occultism wdiich 
promised longe\’ity or even immortality as 
a reward for sujiport, faith and monastic 
austerity. Its founders, Chang Ling (ac¬ 
cording to tradition he ascended into 
heaven in 150 at the age of 123I and his son 
Chang Heng, claimed authority from Lao 
tzu and {»hilosoj)hic Taoism, hut followed 
the practices of alchemy, lireath-control, j 
and magic inherited from charlatans who 
had infested the courts of Ch’in Shih Iluang 
'fi and Han W’u d'i. 'fheir successors slav¬ 
ishly imitated Buddhism by creation of a 
divine hierarchy, a voluminous textual 
canon, and a monastic community. 

Cultural tradition was maintained by Pan 
Ku (3 2-02), who com))iled the dynastic 
History of the Former Han. his sister Pan 
Chao, whose Lessons for Women codified 
the standard of feminine morality, and Hsii 
Shen, whc) comi)leled in 100 the first lexicon 
of ari'haic script, Shno U'en ehieh tzu. The 
rhymed and rhythmic [irose-form fu was 
developed at this time. In 105 the eunuch 
Ts’ai Lun presented to court paper made of 
vegetable libers: bark, hemyn fish nets, and 
rags. Paper rolls now rajiidly supplanted 
bamboo or wooden sli{)s strung with cords, 
and the costly roll silk and silk floss pa])er. 
Ma Jung invented the device of double¬ 
column commentary (138-140). Six classics 
were first engraved on stone (175-183) to 
jierpetuate the academic victory of the con¬ 
servative school of commentators, who ac¬ 
cepted only the earliest renderings into 
modern scrijit. Figure painting (portraits 
of 28 generals) and calligra|)hy (text for 
stone classics written liy 'fs’ai Yung) 
emerged as fine arts. Mortuary chayiel of 
Wu Ifiang decorated with stone fiat reliefs 
(LSI)- 

220-264. Three kingdoms divided the em¬ 
pire, each claiming imperial status. 
220-264. Wei dynasty formally founded 
by Ts’ao P’ei, son of Ts’ao Ts’ao 
who had dominated the court since 196. 
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Loyang remained the capital. Eunuchs 
excluded from government. Families oi 
emyiresses excluded from future exercise of 
regency (222). Three classics cut in stone 
(240-248) to establish versions spon.sored 
by the Archaic Text School, founded by 
Liu Hsin. 

221- 264. Shu or Shu-Han dynasty founded 

in the west by Liu Pei (d. 223), 
antagonist of Ts’ao Ts’ao since 
194. Capital at Ch’eng-tu. Chu- 
ko Liang chief minister 221-234. 
Rapid development of Szechuan. 

222- 280. Wu dynasty founded by Sun 

C'h’iian in the lower Long River 
V'alley with capital at Chien- 
K’ang (modern Nanking), 
c. 245-250. K’ang T’ai mission to Fu-nan, 
Khmer state in southern Cambo¬ 
dia (first tribute 243), learned 
details of southern Asia from the 
envoy of the Indian king. 

266-317. Nominal reunion under weak 
western Chin dynasty, established 
by rebellion of Ssu-ma Yen against 
the Wei. Institution of the cen- 
sorate. 

317-689. Southern and Northern dynas¬ 
ties divided the empire. Six dy¬ 
nasties (counting the eastern Wu^ 
ruled at Chien-K’ang. The later 
five are considered legitimate: 
317-420. Eastern Chin dynasty, 

420-479. Former (or Liu) Sung dynasty, 
so called from the eight emperors 
of the Liu family, 

479-602. Southern Ch’i dynasty, 

502-557. Southern Liang dynasty, 

557-589. Southern Ch’en dynasty. 

Meantime a series of barbarian 
dynasties was established in the north by 
invasion and infiltration of diverse peof)les 
who avidly sought Chinese culture, followed 
Chinese precedents, and were rapidly ab¬ 
sorbed. 

304-439. Sixteen kingdoms established 
along the northern marches by 
three Chinese and leaders of five northern 
peoples: three Turkish Hsiung-nu, five 
Mongol Sien-pi, tliree Ti, one Chieh, and 
one Tibetan Ch’iang. 

386-534. Northern Wei dynasty, founded 
at Ta-t’ung by the Poba 'fatars 
who spoke a Mongol dialect 
strongly palatalized by contact 
with the Tungus. In 495 the 
capital was transferred to Loyang. 
534-550. The Eastern Wei dynasty ruled 
at Ye (present Anyang) as did 
their successors, 

650-677. The Northern Ch’L Meanwhile 
at Ch’ang-an 
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635-556. The Western Wei were succeeded 
by 

557-681. The Northern Chou, who over¬ 
threw the northern Ch’i in 577. 

This long epoch of political division re¬ 
tarded cultural progress. Pseudo-recon¬ 
struction of texts which had been added to 
the Canon of History by K’ung An-huo in 
the 2d cent, b.c., but lost in the ist cent. 
A.D., was probably carried out c. 250, and 
was presented to the throne in 317-322. 
Thirteen texts, including the Baviboo An¬ 
nals, were recovered (281) from a tomb 
which was closed in 290 n.c. Gen. Wang 
Hsi-chih (321-379) provided the classic 
models (cut in stone) for formal and cursive 
calligraphy. Ku K’ai-chih (c. 344-c. 406) 
!)erfected the technical refinement of epi¬ 
sodic figure-painting. 

Buddhism flourished in China already by 
the close of the Han. The splendor of the 
liuddhist pantheon and ritual, with its 
novel conceptions which embraced ten 
heavens, ten hells, re-birth, and salvation 
of individual souls of common men, proved 
irresistible. Sutras were translated in terms 
borrowed from philosopliic Taoism chiefly 
by Indian and Central Asiatic missionaries 
among whom the most prolific was Kuma- 
rajiva (c. 344-413, to China 383), son of an 
Indian and of a princess of Kucha. Indian 
sectarian divergencies became reflected 
especially in versions of tlie monastic law 
(vinaya). Desire for direct intelligence of 
authoritative texts led at least 82 Chinese 
pilgrims to visit India during the period 
200-600 (61 in the 5th cent, alone). Fa- 
hsicn blazed the desert trail across Central 
Asia and returned by sea (399-414), and 
Sung-yun followed the land route to and 
from Udyana and Gandhara (518-522). | 
Most popular text of the 6th century was j 
the Parinirvanasutra, which recounts the ! 
birth, illumination, first teaching, and death ! 
of the Buddha. Unfavorable Confucian af3- 
praisal of Indian asceticism, parasitic prac 
tices (celibacy, monasticism, mendicancy), 
and unrestrained imaginative metaphysic al 
literature, together with hostility of the 
competing Taoist priesthood, led to brief 
persecution by the Northern Wei (446) and 
by the Northern Chou (574). 

The Northern Wei cut cave temples in 
the Yun-kang dills near Ta-t’ung and dec¬ 
orated them with Buddhist sculpture in 
imitation of the Caves of a Thousand Bud¬ 
dhas at Tunhuang, then the point of bi¬ 
furcation of trade routes north and south 
of the 'Farim basin. After 495 new caves 
were cut at Lung-men near Loyang. The 
various Buddhas, Bodhisattvas (future 
Buddhas), Lohan (Skt. Arhat or Saints), 
and militant guardians of the law reflect 


Indian iconography given form by Greek 
artisans in Gandhara, as well as Iranian 
influence. 

In Central Asia the Juan-juan or Avars 
founded the first Mongol empire through¬ 
out Mongolia (407-553). Revolt by the 
T^u-chiieh in the Altai (551) led to estab¬ 
lishment in imitation of it of a Turkish 
empire winch shortly (572) split into eastern 
and western divisions. The Western Turks 
assailed Sassanian Persia from the east, and 
by weakening it contributed to the triumph 
of Islam a few decades later. 
581-618. The Sui dynasty was founded at 
Ch’ang-an by Yang Chien (Wen 
Ti), chief minister (580) of the 
Chou. 

685 and 607-608. Reconstruction of the 
Great Wall (as in 543 by the East¬ 
ern Wei and in 556 by the North¬ 
ern Ch’i), against the Eastern 
7 'urks of the Orkhon. 

589. REUNION OF THE EMPIRE by 

conquest of the southern Ch’en 
dynasty. 

Active patronage of Buddhism, the com¬ 
mon religion of nortli and south, multij^lied 
shrines and images. Cliinese Buddhists in¬ 
creasingly neglected the intangible goal of 
Indian theology, the eventual ending of the 
perj)etual chain of sentient existences by 
nihilistic absorption into nirvana; and 
stressed more practical objectives: immedi 
ate response to prayer by the protective 
Bodhisattva Kuan-yin (Avalokitcsvara), 
direct rebirth into the Western Happy 
Heaven (Sukhavati) of O-rni-t’o (Ami- 
tabha), and salvation by the coming 
Buddha Mi-lo-fo (Maitreya). lOarly Chi¬ 
nese philosophic divergencies reappeared 
within Buddhist sectarian doctrine. Taoist 
thought was reflected in the increasingly 
influential Ch’an sect wliich taught that 
the Buddha-nature is in every man, and 
that illumination is to be sought solely 
through meditation, to the exclusion of 
prayer, asceticism, and good works. Con- 
iucian reaction was evident in the emphasis 
by the T’ien-t’ai school, founded (575) in 
the mountains of Chekiang by Chih-i (531- 
597), upon education as necessary to reali¬ 
zation of the Buddha-nature. Strongly 
synthetic, approval was given to ecstasy, 
ceremonial, discipline, and to a variety of 
texts which were interpreted as correspond¬ 
ing to stages in the Buddha’s teaching. 
Perfection was reached in the Lotus {Sad- 
dharmapnndarika) Sutra, which thence¬ 
forth surpassed all others in popular 
favor. 

602-605. Liu Fang suppressed rebellion in 
Annam, repelled the Chams, and 
sacked their capital Indrapura (near Tou- 
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rane). The Chains now paid tribute for a 
century and a half. They controlled (until 
the loth cent.) the trade in spices for China, 
and in silk and porcelain for the Abbasids, 
which was largely in the hands of Persian 
merchants. I^robably before this time 
the Cambodian kingdom of Chen-la over¬ 
threw its suzerain Fu-nan, and now re¬ 
sumed tribute missions to China (6i6 or 
617). 

605-618. Yang Ti, a parricide (604), was 
ruined by extravagance at home 
and fruitless foreign wars. 

605. The Grand Canal was formed by 

linking existing waterways from 
the sumptuous new capital at Loyang (604} 
to the Long River. It was extended to 
C'ho-chiin (near modern Peking) by a 
million laborers in 608, and to Hangchou 
in 610. 

606. The National College was enlarged, 

and the doctoral chin-shih de¬ 


4 . KOREA, 

Korea is a mountainous [X'ninsula 100 to 
150 miles wide and about 400 miles long ex¬ 
tending southward from Manchuria to¬ 
wards the western tip of Japan. High 
mountains and the cold Japan Sea have 
retarded the devcloj)ment of the east c(»ast, 
but the milder climate and more suitable 
terrain of the west coast facing China and 
the south coast opposite Japan have made 
these regions the natural centers of Korean 
history. 

The people since prehistoric times seem to 
have been closely related racially, linguisti¬ 
cally and culturally to the ancient peoples of 
Manchuria and Siberia as well as to the 
Japanese, but their jiost-netdithic civiliza¬ 
tion came largely from China, 
c. 300-200 B.C. A semi-Sinicizcd state 
called Chos6n (Japanese: Chosen) 
developed in the northwest, and 
other less civilized states appeared 
in the south and east. 

108 B.C. Emperor Wu-ti of the Han dy¬ 
nasty of China conquered Chosbn 
and established four prefectures covering 
central and western Korea and centering 
around Lo-lang near the modern P’y6ng- 
yang (Ch. P’ing-jang, J. Heijo), where an 
extensive Chinese colony grew up. 
c. 150 A.D. Koguryd, founded over 100 
years earlier in Manchuria and 
northern Korea, and other states in the 


gree first awarded. The first Japanese 
embassy was received from the Empress 
Suiko. 

607. Appointment of P'ei Chu to command 
in the west led to defeat (608) of 
the Mongol T’u-yii-hun, who had entered 
the Koko-nor region in the early 4th cen¬ 
tury, and submission of minor kingdoms 
(609), but provoked the Eastern T^u- 
chiieh, who invested the emperor in Yen- 
men (615). 

610. The king of the Liu-ch’iu Islands (or 
h'ormosa?) was killed by Ch’en 
Leng. 

611-614. Disastrous wars with Kao-li in 

the Liao Basin and Korea com¬ 
pleted exhaustion of the empire 
and provmkcd 

613-618. Domestic revolts which led to 
murder of Vang Ti. 

618-907. The T’ang dynasty was founded. 

iCont. p. 33Q.) 


TO 562 A.D. 

.south and east asserted their independence 
of the Chine.se colony, 
c. 210. The Kung-sun family of southern 
Manchuria obtained control of 
Lo-lang and established Tai-fang 
to the south of it. 

c. 238. The Wei dynasty of China captured 
Lo-lang and Tai-fang by sea. 
c. 250. Northern invaders established the 
state of Paekche in the southwest. 
313. The last remnants of the Chinese 
colonies were extinguished by na¬ 
tive states, and Chinese civilization was 
diiTused throughout the peninsula by the 
disj)ersed Chinese colonists. This marked 
the beginning of 

313-668. THE THREE KINGDOMS 
PERIOD. After the elimination 
of China, Korea remained for se\'cral cen¬ 
turies divided between Kogury5 in the 
north, Paekche in the southwest and Silla, 
established probably in the second or third 
century, in the southeast, 
c. 360-390. Period of greatest Japanese 
influence and activity in Korea 
through their foothold on the 
coast between Silla and Paekche. 
372. Kogury5 received Buddhism from 
China. 

413-490. King Changsu brought KoguryO 
to the height of its power and 
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moved the capital from the banks of the 
Yalu River to P’yt'ingyang (427). 
628. Silla adopted Buddhism. The last of 
the Korean states to do so and cul¬ 
turally the most backward, Silla at this time 
began to make rapid progress and to expand 
at the exi)ense of the Japanese sj^here. 


5 . JAPAN, 

GEOGRAPHY: Ja{)an proj)er consists of 
a group of islands running eastward from 
the southern tip of the Korean peninsula 
for some 700 miles and then turning 
abruptly northward for about the same 
distance, approaching the Asiatic mainland 
once more oiT the coast of the Maritime 
Province of Siberia. The cold Japan Sea 
enclosed by this island arc gives tlic inner 
side of the archipelago a cold damp climate, 
but because of the Japan Current the Paci¬ 
fic coast of southwestern Ja})an enjoys a 
warm tem|)erate climate. Consequently, 
here the main centers of civilization have 
developed. Four main islands account for 
most of the land area of Japan. Hondo, the 
largest, extends for the greater part of the 
arc. The next largest, Hokkaido or Ezo, 
lies to the north of Hondo. Kyushu at the 
southwestern extremity and Shikoku cast 
of it, together with the westernmost por¬ 
tion of Hondo, almost surround a long 
narrow strip of water known as the In¬ 
land Sea. Among the many lesser islands 
Tsushima and Tki are of most significance, 
for they lie in the straits between Korea 
and Japan. 

The two most important areas of Japan 
are the grouj) of small })lains lying in IIondr> 
at the eastern end of the Inland Sea and the 
great Kantd Plain around Tokyo Bay in 
eastern Hondo. The Inland Sea, as an 
artery of communications, and northern 
and western Kyushu, which face the Asiatic 
mainland, are also important regions. 

The rivers are all short and shallow and 
are con.sequcntly of little significance. 
Mountains cover almost the entire area and 
are particularly high in central Hondo. 
Many of them arc volcanic, and eruptions 
and earthquakes are frequent. The climate 
is temperate throughout the land, and rain 
is abundant. Since anti(iuity rit e has been 
the principal crop. 

ETHNOLOGY: The origin of the Japa¬ 
nese people is still in question. Archaeology 
and physical anthropology indicate a close 
connection wit h the Koreans and the Tun- 
gusic peoples of northeastern Asia. Lin- 


554. Silla won an outlet on the East China 
Sea in central Korea, giving her 
easy sea communications with 
China. 

562. Silla destroyed Japan’s sphere in 
Korea. (Cont. p. 348.) 


TO 645 A.D. 

guistic evidence, though more hotly dis¬ 
puted, tends to supi)ort this. However, 
ethnographical evidence and mythology 
suggest South Chinese, Malaysian or even 
l\>lynesian origin. Furthermore, the Ainu 
(also called Ezo and Emishi), possibly a 
proto-Caucasian pcoj)le, originally inhab¬ 
ited the northeastern half of Japan and 
undoubtedly contriluited to the racial com¬ 
position of the Japane.se. One may con¬ 
clude, therefore, that, though the early 
Japanese seem to have been primarily a 
Mongolian people, there was probably some 
admixture of blood from southeastern Asia 
and from the Ainu. 

RELIGION: The primitive religion of 
Japan was a simple worship of the manifold 
manifestations of the powers of nature 
combined with a system of ritualistic ob- 
ser\'arK:es, notable among which was an 
I insistence on physical and ritual purity, 
i The deities tended to become anthropo- 
mor{)hic and to merge with memories of 
past heroes. I'hcy were also affe('ted by 
attempts to explain the origins of man and 
socidy in mythological terms. This even¬ 
tually resulted in an organized mythology 
centering around the sun-goddess {Ama- 
tcrasu) and her descendants, the im[)erial 
family. After the introduction of Bud¬ 
dhism this combination of nature-worship, 
ritualistic observances and ancestor-honor¬ 
ing mythology was given the name of 
Shinto to distinguish it from the Indian 
religion. 

CIVILIZATION: Japan’s earliest known 
civilization was a neolithic shell-mound 
culture, which before the Cdiristian era gave 
way to a culture featured by sepulchral 
mounds over dolmens containing pottery 
and iron and bronze objec ts which show a 
predominantly north Asiatic influence. Pre¬ 
historic Japanese civilization seems to have 
come from what is known linguistically as 
the Altaic region and seems early to have 
been influenced strongly by the much 
higher Chinese civilization. 

HISTORY: The first authentic historical 
accounts of Japan occur in Chinese histories 
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of the 3d century a.d., and picture western 
Jaf)an, if not all of Japan, as divided among 
a great number of small political units, 
among which feminine rule was not un¬ 
common. Some of these petty states had 
direct relations with the Chinese colonies 
in Korea, and embassies from Japanese 
states to the Chinese capital are recorded 
from 57 to 266. 

Japanese historical mythology com¬ 
mences with the a( c ession of the first em¬ 
peror, Jimmu, in 660 B.C., a date arbitrarily 
chosen, probably over thirteen centuries 
later. The mytliology hints at the migra¬ 
tion of the future inijierial clan from Kyu¬ 
shu up the Inland wSea to the plain of 
Yamato or Nara, and a successful contest 
for su])remary with another clan in Izumo 
on the Japan Sea. The Izumo clan seems 
to have had a rather distinctive culture and 
to have had close relations with Korea. 
During the first four centuries of the Chris- ! 
tian era the imperial clan in Yamato seems 
gradually to ha\’e established its suzerainty 
over most of central and western Japan in 
a long series of wars with neigliboring clans 
and with the Ainu in the east and the 
Kumaso in the west, a peojile apparently 
of alien and quite possibly of southern 
origin. 

c. 230 A.D. With the accession of the tenth 
emjieror, Sujin, Japanese records 
begin to contain some material of probable 
historical accuracy. The victories of the 
half-legendary Prince Yamatodake over the 
Kumaso and the Ainu seem to reflett a 
period of rapid exiKinsion in the early 
decades of the 4th century, 
c. 360. The story of the conquest of Korea 
by the Empress Jingo, ruling in 
the name of her deceased husband and later 
in the name of her son, probably refers to 
Japanese camjiaigns in the peninsula. Ko¬ 
rean records mention Japanese inroads 
during this century, and a Korean inscrip¬ 
tion of 391 proves that their armies were 
w'idely acti\ e in the peninsula at that time, 
f rom this period probably dates the estab¬ 
lishment of a Japnne.se protectorate over a 
group of miniature states in southern Korea 
known as Kara or Imna (J., Mimana), 
which had for long constituted a Japanese 
sphere of inlluence, and at the same time a 
scmi-protect(3rate over Packche, a larger 
state in southwestern Korea. Japan in the 
5th century claimed suzerainty over all of 
Korea, but in reality her p)ower was on the 
wane even in the south, as Silla, a vigorous 
kingdom in the southeast, gradually rose to 
supremacy. The chief signiticance of the 
Korean contacts was that Japxin through 
them w'as able to imbibe dec'ply of Chinese 
civilization and was able to ojjcn the way 
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once more for direct relations with China, 
which was accomplished in 413. 

About the end of the 4th century or early 
in the 5th scribes able to read and write 
Chinese are said to have come from Korea. 
This implies the official adoption of Chinese 
writing, but not the first knowledge of it 
in Japan. Writing spread slowly, but was 
early used for historical records, for by the 
first half of the 6th century the traditional 
Japanese chronology becomes reasonably 
accurate. 

Japan’s social organization as it emerged 
at that time was that of a large group of 
clans (uji) under clan chiefs {uji-no-kami). 
The members of a single clan all claimed 
descent from a common ancestor, often the 
clan god iujigafni). The clan chief acted as 
high f)riest to the clan god, and his political 
rule was tinged throughout with a sacer¬ 
dotal flavor. The chief and his immediate 
family often had one of several hereditary 
titles (kahanc), which in time came to be 
groupied hierarchically. Eelow the clans 
were hereditary occupational grou{:>s {be or 
lanio), often called guilds or corpjorations. 
I'hey were the economic foundation of the 
clan system. Below them in turn was an 
inconsiderable number of slaves. 

The imperial clan at first was little more 
than hegemon among the various clans. Its 
chief was the emj)eror, and its clan god was 
made the national deity. Its rule over the 
country was e.xtremely loose and feeble, 
rhe clans with the two most important 
hereditary titles, 07ai and Muraji, were con¬ 
trolled through_a chief OtJii [()o)}ii) and a 
( hief Muraji (Ofutiraji). To7no-no-miyat- 
suko were placed over the imj)erial clan’s 
hereditary occui)ational groups and Kuni- 
no-7niyatsuko oyt*r its rice lands. Chieftains 
of the Kume, Ulorno and Monoiiobe clans 
ser\ ed as imperial generals and those of the 
Xakatomi and Imubc (also pronounced 
Imibe and Imbe) clans were in charge of the 
court religious ceremonies. 

The importation of Chinese civilization 
and an influx of Korean immigrants seri¬ 
ously shook tlic clan system. In imitation 
i)f China there de\'elo[)ed a greater centrali¬ 
zation of power in the hands of the im¬ 
perial clan and its ministers, who at times 
e\ en aspired to the throne themselves. Im- 
{)erial lands were gradually extended, and 
imperial authority grew, eventually lead¬ 
ing to a com})lete political and economic 
reorganization of Japan on the Chinese 
model. 

? 527. A serious revolt in Kyushii pre¬ 
vented the crossing of an army to 
Korea to aid Imna. Dissension among 
the Japanese and the treason of some 0/ 
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their officers in Korea seriously reduced 
their prestige in the peninsula and opened 
the way for the conquest of Imna by 
Silla. 

? 552. The official introduction of Bud¬ 
dhism from Paekche, which itself 
had received it in 384, marked the beginning 
of a new epoch in Japan. There probably 
were Buddhist con\'erts in Japan prior to 
552, but at this time Buddhism first began 
to play a significant rdle in Japanese history 
and to stimulate the influx of Chinese civili¬ 
zation by way of Paekche. Supj^orled by 
the powerful Soga clan and strengthened by 
the arrival of clerics from Korea, Buddhism 
made headway at court, but soon a tem¬ 
porary proscription of it was brought about 
by the Nakatomi and Mononobe clans, the 
political rivals of the Soga, It was pres¬ 
ently restored, and the Emperor Yomei 
(585-587?) embraced the faith shortly be¬ 
fore his death. 

? 562. Silk drove the Japanese out of 
Imna, ending their long direct 
control of a portion of Korea. 

? 587 . The Soga crushed their rivals in a 
short civil war, thereby establish¬ 
ing their |x:>liti<:al supremacy and 
the right of Buddhism to an un¬ 
hampered development in Japan. 

692. Soga Umako (d. 626) had his nephew, 
the J^miperor Sushun (587-592), 
murdered. 

693-628. Suiko, the first officially recog¬ 
nized empress, ruled o\^er the land 
at the crucial period when Buddhism was 
taking root and the importation of C'hinese 
civilization was strongly influencing the 
basic forms of Jajianese government and 
society. The leading spirit during her reign 
was the crown f)rince, Shdtoku (d. 621 or 
622), who was the real establisher of Bud¬ 
dhism in Ja])an, the pioneer in laying the 
foundations for the Sinicized form of gov¬ 
ernment of the next several centuries and 
the founder of such great monasteries as the 
Shitennoji (593). the Hukoji (588-590) and j 
the Horyuji (Oo;?^. 1 


604. Prince Shdtoku issued the so-called 
Seventeen Article “Constitution,” 
a moral code consisting of somewhat vague 
injunctions imbued with Confucian ethics 
and the Chinese political theory of a cen¬ 
tralized imperial government. Thus it 
served as an ideological basis for political 
centralization. The constitution was also 
strongly influenced by Buddhism and shows 
that the prince was aware of its moral and 
philosophical import and not merely of its 
supposed magical powers, which ( hiefly at¬ 
tracted the contemporary Jai)anese. In 
this same year, in imitation of China, 
olficial grades known as “cap ranks” (kan^i). 
an official calendar and regulations for court 
etiquette were adof)ted. 

607. Ono Imoko, the first official envoy 
from the central go\ernment, was 
dispatched to the Sui court in China. This 
and a .second embassy to the .Sui in 608 
were followed in the course of the next tw'o 
and a half centuries by twelve embassies to 
the Tiling. Since Japanese students, schol¬ 
ars and monks accompanied the envoys 
to China and sometimes remained there 
for prolonged periods of study, these em¬ 
bassies were a very im|>()rlant factor in 
the importation of Chine.se civilization to 
Japan. 

630. First embassy to the T’ang. 

643. Prince Yamashiro no Oe, the heir of 
Prin(X‘ Shotoku, was forced to 
-ommit suicide by Soga Iruka (d. 645), the 
.son of Emishi (d. 645), the kingmaker of 
the period. The prince had twice been 
o\erlooked in the imperial succession by 
the Soga, whose obvious imperial aspira¬ 
tions brought about 

646. THE DOWNFALL OF THE SOGA 

in a coup d'etat led by the future 
Emperor Tenchi (661-672) and by Naka¬ 
tomi Kamatari (d. 669), the founder of a 
new clan, the h'ujiwara. This incident gave 
the progressive element at court a chance 
to begin a scries of sweeping reforms along 
Chinese lines, which mark the beginning of 
a new era in Japan. {Cunt. p. ^40.) 



III. The Middle Ages 


A. THE EARLY MIDDLE AGES 


1. WESTERN EUROPE 

guardian of the tombs of Peter and Paul, 
a. THF Ei RLY PAPACY Rome enjoyed a unique spiritual prestige, 

The Church before the emergence of the ‘‘^'d until the reign of Diocletian ( 285 ~ 3 ®S) 
Bishops of Rome. The center of gravity was administrative center of the em- 

in the east. Po.ssession of the Holy Places After that the ca]dtal was at Milan, 

and the presenceoftheemperor gave theeasl ‘‘«d this see at times was almost equal to 
I)olitical and ei clesiastical supremacy. in influence. With the removal of 

Rise of the episcopate. The bishofis. die imperial capital to Constantinople 
<iriginally ovt^rseers {ephcopus), tluo.ks to hkioT Rome lost prestige, especially in the 

their consca ration, the tradition of apostolic On the other haivl, between 330 and 

succession, and their control of the sacra- 3P5. since there was no emperor perma- 

mcnts, were distinguished among the clergv. neiitly resident in the west, the Bishop of 

Each chare )i was originally indejiendenL Rome had no political rival, 
but the e\'olution of an ecclesiastical cuun- (0 The emperors supported the Roman 
terpart to the centralized cixil state gave canqiaign against paganism and against 

the l)isli(q) a clearly monarchical (quality in heresy (e.g. Ariansand Donatists) witli civil 

tlie 3d century. The lay and ecclesiastical j penalties, and confirmed and deprived 
stales met in the person of the emperor, and bishops. 

the original ].K)se autonomy of the inde : (2) The Roman See as early as the days 

jiendent eiiurches began to be lost in a | of Diocletian was rich, and was further en- 
centralized sysiem. 'ITe precedence of riched by the emperors until it was the 

metropolitans li.e. the bishops t)l tlie great wealthiest in the Church; the Bishop of 

sees) was reiognized (341), without redtu Rome enjoyed the “presidency in charity** 
ing the accepted superiority of the patri- throughout Christendom, 
archs. The li\e jiatriarchaies (ecclesiastical (3) Sporadic intervention (usually on ap- 
equivaleiits of exarchates; were (save for [lealj was made outside his direct juris- 

Rorne; in the east — Jerusalem, Antioch, didion by the Bishop of Rome, but until 

Alexandria, C.’orisLaiUinople. The west (in- after 1000 the Bishop of Rome “never once 

( hiding Rome) was either poorly repre- on his own special authority pronounced 

sented or not represented at all at the upon any doc trinal point addressed to the 

oecumenical councils in the cast. Vague Catholic world.” Nordidheinterferebe- 

jireccdcnce in honor was conceded to Rome, tween a bishop and his flock in ordinary 

but no more. diocesan affairs or collect money except 

Oecumenical councils settled general within his own immediate episcopal juris- 

problems of dogma and discipline. These ! diction. 

councils were called by the emperor and (4) The Petrine theory, on the basis of 
presided o\ er liy him in i)erson or by legate. Matthew 16: 18, 19, asserts that Peter was 

Local problems were dealt with in synods. designated by Christ as the founder of the 

EMERGENCE OF THE BISHOPS OF Church, and that Christ conferred the 

ROME.i Papa was a title apjdied to all “power of the keys,” i.e. “the power to bind 

bishops until c. 425, and did not take on its and loose,” upern Peter, who transmitted it 

present meaning until the 7th century. to his successor the Bishop of Rome, 

Bishop Victor of Rome (c. 190 ) exercised a through whom it passed to all bishops, 

kind of spiritual sovereignty which was This theory was given currency by Pope 

continued in the 3d century. Gradually Celestine I (422-432). In effect this aban- 

the recession of the Church of the east, tlu doned tlie original concept of the Bishop of 

loss of Africa, and the rise of powerful Rome as cpisnipus inter cpiscopos for the 

churches in the east, left Rome isolated in more radical monarchical concept of the 

the west. As the sole western apostolic see, Roman bishop as cpiscopus episcoporum, 

the scene of the martyrdom of Peter, and Early writers give no indication of such 

. A complete list of the popes will be found in interitretalions, and Cyprian (d. 258) in a 

Appendix IV. famous passage avers that the Bishop of 
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Rome is no more than a bishop amon^ 
other bishops. 

340. The introduction of eremitical monas- 
ticism into Uie west by Athanasius 
marked the beginning of a strong ascetic 
reaction against the (X)rru})tion of western 
life. Supported by Jerome, Ambrose, and 
Augustine, this development led to a great 
growth of monasticism. Bishop Eusebius 
of Vercelli (d. 371), by insisting that his 
clergy lead a monastic life, began a practice 
which led to the general ordination of 
monks. Martin of Tours founded (c. 362) 
a cenobitic community of monks near 
Toitiers. 

343. The Council of Sardika apparently 
recognized the right of ap)peal from 
a provincial synod to the Bishop of Rome. 

The oldest extant decretal dates from the 
episcopacy of Siricius (c. 38.4-408). 

THE LATIN FATHERS OF THE 
CHURCH: Jerome (c. 340-420), a Dalma¬ 
tian, devoted to pagan learning dcst)ite liis 
keen ascetic convictions. The first great 
western exponent of monasticism. One of 
the greatest scholars of the Latin Church, 
his translation of the Bible into Latin (the 
Vulgate) is still authoritative in the Roman 
Church today. This excellent version ex¬ 
erted stylistic and theological inlluence 
throughout the Middle Ages. Ambrose (c. 
340-3g7j of Trier, a Roman |)rovincial 
governor, elected (374) Archbishop of Milan 
before he was baptized. His Duties of the 
Clergy (based largely on Cicero, de Ojjiciis) 
was for centuries the standard work on 
ethics, and is i^robably the chief single 
source of the Stoic tradition in early western 
thought. He made Milan almost the equal 
of Rome in prestige, and forced the Em¬ 
peror Theodosius to do penance, maintain¬ 
ing that in ecclesiastical matters a bishop 
was superior to an cm|)eror. Augustine 
(354-430) of Hi})po, greatest of the western 
fathers. Converted to Christianity after 
ventures in Neo-Platonism and Manichae- 
ism, he was the founder of western theology, 
the link between the classical tradition and 
the mediaeval schoolmen. Through him a 
great stream of Platonic and Neo-Platonic 
thought came into the Church. Eor a 
thousand years all thought wxis influenced 
by Augustine, and thetilogy betrays his in¬ 
fluence to this day. He gave wide currency 
to the doctrines of original sin, predestina¬ 
tion, salvation through divine grace, and 
his influence was felt by Calv in and .Luther. 
His City of God presents a dualism of the 
heavenly city (identified with the Christian 
Church) and the earthly city (Rome), and 
is written to prove that the misfortunes 
of Rome (e.g. the sack of aio) were not due 


to Christianity. The Confessions set the 
fashion in spiritual autobiography. 
402-417. INNOCENT I asserted that 
the pope was custodian of apos¬ 
tolic tradition and claimed uni¬ 
versal jurisdiction for the Roman 
Church. 

440-461. LEO THE GREAT, the first great 
po{)e, a highly cultivated Roman, 
vigorous foe of the Manichaean heresy. He 
procured an edict from Emperor Valcntin- 
ian Ill (445) declaring that papal decisions 
have the force of law. Leo was [probably 
the first [)ope to enunciate the theory of the 
mystical unity of Peter and his successors, 
and to attribute all their doings and sayings 
to Peter. Leo, repudiating the decrees of 
the Robber Council of l‘4)hesus (440) at the 
Council of Chalcedon (451), dictated with¬ 
out discussion, and with imj)erial support, 
his solution of the greatest doctrinal con¬ 
troversy since 325. His 'J'onie jiromulgated 
the doctrine of the union of the tw'o natures. 
He ret used to accejit the decree of the 
council that the Patriarch of Constanti- 
noiile w'as supreme in the Church. The 
tradition of his miraculous arrest of Attila’s 
advance and his efforts to stop) Caiseric’s 
attack (455) won the paj)acy tremendous 
j)restige in later days. {Cant. pp. 150, 215). 

b. INVADERS OF THE WEST 

ORIGINS OF THE INVADERS, bhe 

Cermanic race w’as established in Scandi¬ 
navia (Denmark) and bet w(*en the. Ellie and 
Oder as early as the 2d millennium n.c. 
Eastw'ard lay the Balts (Letts) and to the 
w^est of the Idbc were the Cfclts. 

EXPANSION, (i) The West Germans 
(Teutons) displaced (c. 1000 n.c.j the Celts, 
moving up the Elbe and Rhine (the .Main 
reached c. 200 b.c.). South Germany was 
occujiied (c. 100 B.c.); Gaul threatened (cf. 
Caesar’s Comfnc?ilaries). d'hese invaders 
were a pastoral, agricultural folk, tending 
to settle down. By the time of Tacitus’ (c. 
55-c. 117 A.D.) Germania they were wholly 
agricultural. Later new- tribal names and 
a new kind of federated organization ap¬ 
peared. (2) The East Germans (Scandina¬ 
vians) crossed the Baltic (c. 600-300 Juc.) 
and pushed uj) the Vistula to the Carpa¬ 
thians. (3) The North Germans remained 
in Scandinavia. 

NEW GROUPINGS AMONG THE 
WEST GERMANS. Alamanni (of Suevian 
stock) on the ujjper Rhine; Franks (i.e. 
“free” of the Romans) and Saxons between 
the Weser and the Elbe, inland to the Harz; 
Xhuringians» south of the Saxous. 
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GOVERNMENT. AIJ were tribal de¬ 
mocracies, some under kings, others under 
grafs. In each case the head of the state 
was elected by the assembly of free men, 
the kings chosen from a royal house, e.g. 
Amals (Ostrogoths), Balthas (Visigoths), 
Mervings (Franks), the grafs without such 
restriction. 

PROGRESS OF MIGRATIONS. The 

Ikist Germans (Alani, Bastarnae, Burgun¬ 
dians, Ge[)ids, Goths, Ileruls, Rugians, Sciri) 
moved toward the Black Sea where they 
had arrived by 214 a.d. The division of 
Visigoth (West Goth) and Ostrogoth (East 
Goth) i)robably arose after their arrival at 
the Black Sea. 

(1) The Huns 

The Huns, nomadic Mongols of the Ural- 
Altaic race group, probably under pressure 
from the Ziiu-Ziiu Empire in Asia, swept 
into Europe in the 4th century and halted 
for some 50 years in the valley of the 
Danube and Theiss. 

372 . They defeated the Alans and Heruls, 
destroyed the Ostrogothic empire 
of Ilermanric, absorbed the Ostrogoths for 
a time in their own empire, routed the Visi¬ 
goths under Athanaric on the Dniester 
River, and then began a new thrust to the 
west. 

445 -453. Height of the Hun power under 
Attila. Honoria, sister of Valen- 
tiniaii III, to escape an unwelcome mar¬ 
riage, sent her ring to Attila and asked for 
aid. Attila claimed this to be an offer of 
marriage. About the same time Gaiseric 
tlie Vandal was intriguing to induce Attila 
to attack the Visigoths. By a clever pre¬ 
tense of friendliness to both sides, Attila 
kept the Romans and Goths apart, and set 
out w'estward with a great force (451) which 
included Gepids, Ostrogoths, Rugians, Sci- 
rians, Heruls, 'Fhuringians, Alans, Burgun¬ 
dians, and Riijuarian Franks. Metz was 
taken and the Belgic provinces ravaged. 
To meet Attila tlie Roman Aetius mustered 
a force of Salian Franks, Ripuarians, Bur¬ 
gundians, Celts, and V'isigoths under Theo- 
doric I, as well as his owm Gallo-Romans. 
Attila apparently declined battle near 
Orleans and turned back. 

461. Aetius overtook him at an unknown 
spot near Troyes, the so-called 
Lacus Mauriacus (Ch 41 ons), and a drawn 
battle was fought. Attila continued his 
withdrawal. Still claiming Honoria, Attila 
turned into Italy, razed Aquileia, ravaged 
the countryside (foundation of Venice) and 
opened the road to Rome. Rope Leo, one 
of a commission of three sent by the em- 
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peror, appeared before Attila. Attila re¬ 
treated after jdague had broken out in his 
force, food supply had run low, and rein¬ 
forcements arrived from the east for the 
Roman army. Attila’s death (453) was 
followed by a revolt of his German vassals 
led by the Gepids, and (454) the defeat of 
the Huns on the Nedao (in Pannonia). The 
remnant of the Huns settled on the lower 
Danube, the Gepids set up a kingdom in 
Dacia, the Ostrogoths settled in Pannonia. 

(2) The Visigoths 

After their defeat by the Huns, the Visi¬ 
goths (perhaps 80,000 in number) sought 
refuge in the Roman Empire. 

376 . The Emperor Valens ordered them 
disarmed and allowed to cross the 
Danube in order to settle in Lower Moesia. 
h'aced w-ith the unprecedented problem of 
these refugees, the Roman government 
bungled the administration, failed really to 
disarm the Goths and ultimately had to 
fight a two-year war wdth them. 
378 . The \’isigoths, under Fritigern, de¬ 
feated and killed Valens near 
Adrianople, thereby making the first de¬ 
cisive break in tlie Rhine-Danube frontier. 
Tliis defeat of the Roman infantry by 
mounted warriors forecast the revolution 
in the art of war which determined the mili¬ 
tary, social, and political development of 
Europe throughout the Aliddle Ages. 

Fritigern, hoping to carve a Visigothic 
em|)ire out of the Roman provinces, rav¬ 
aged Thrace for two years, but could not 
take Adrianople. After his death (379), the 
Emperor Theodosius arranged a pacifica¬ 
tion of the Visigoths as part of a general 
policy of assimilation. He w’on over some 
of the chieftains, including Alaric of the 
royal house of Balthas, w'ho hoped for a 
career in the Roman service. Alaric, dis- 
ap{)ointed in his hopes at the death of Theo¬ 
dosius, w'as elected king by the Visigoths, 
and ravaged Thrace to the gates of Con¬ 
stantinople. Arcadius, emperor of the east 
(395-408), was helpless until the arrival of 
Stilicho, 7 nagistcr utriusqiic militiae (field 
marshal of both services) in the east. 

Stilicho, a Vandal by blood, married to 
Theodosius’ sister, was guardian of Theo¬ 
dosius’ sons, Arcadius and Honorius. He 
faced Alaric in Thessaly and the Pelopon¬ 
nesus, avoiding battle, apparently on orders 
from Honorius. Alaric was made magister 
ruililum in lUyricum, and Stilicho, out of 
favor in Constantinople, was declared a 
public enemy. 

401. Alaric began a thrust into Italy, prob¬ 
ably because of the triumph of an 
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anti-German faction in Constantinople, and 
ravaged Venetia. Simultaneously Rada- 
gaisus (an Ostrogoth) began an invasion 
of Raetia and Italy. Stilicho, firmly against 
any Germanic invasion of the west, repulsed 
Radagaisus. 

402. Pollentia, a drawn battle between 
Stilicho and Alaric, was a strategic 
defeat for Alaric. Aiaric’s next advance 
was stopped, probably through an under¬ 
standing with Stilicho. Halted again 
(403) at Verona, the Visigotlis withdrew to 
Epirus. 

406. The Rhine frontier, denuded of 
troops for the defense of Italy, 
was crossed by a great wave of migrants, 
chiefly East Germans: Vandals, Sueves, and 
Alans (non-German). The usurper Con¬ 
stantine having crossed from Britain to 
Gaul, Alaric in Noricum was paid a huge 
sum of gold by the Senate, as a sort of re¬ 
tainer for his services against Constantine. 
Stilicho, his popularity undermined by 
these events and by the hostility of Con¬ 
stantinople, was beheaded. There is no 
evidence of trciison by Stilicho. His execu¬ 
tion was followed by a general massacre of 
the families of tlie barbarian auxiliaries in 
Italy, and some 30,000 of them went over 
to Alaric in Noricum. 

410. Alaric took Rome after alternate 
sieges and negotiations. He sacked 
it for three days, and then moved south 
toward Africa, the granary of Italy. Turned 
back by the loss of his fleet, Alaric died and 
was buried in the bed of the Busento. His 
brother-in-law Ataulf was elected to suc¬ 
ceed him. Ataulf, originally bent on the 
destruction of the very name of Rome, now 
bent his energies to the fusion of Visigothic 
vigor and Roman tradition. 

412. Ataulf led the Visigoths north, rav¬ 
aged Etruria, crossed the Alps, 
ravaged Gaul and married (against her 
brother Honorius^ will) Galla Placidia (414) 
after the Roman ritual. He was forced into 
Spain (415), where he was murdered. Wal- 
lia (415-c. 418), after the brief reign of 
Sigeric, succeeded him. 

Ulfilas (311-381), a Gothic bishop of 
Arian convictions, invented the Gothic al¬ 
phabet for his translation of the Bible. This 
translation, the first literary monument of 
the German invaders, had enormous in¬ 
fluence, and recalls the wide extent of the 
Arian heresy, which won every important 
Germanic invader except the Franks, a 
development with the greatest political con¬ 
sequences, since the lands where the Ger¬ 
mans settled were peopled by orthodox 
Roman Catholics. 

Spain had already been overrun by a 
horde of Vandals, Sueves, and Alans (409), 


and the Roman blockade made food hard 
to get. Wallia planned to cross to the 
African granary, but lost his ships, was 
forced to make terms with Honorius and 
restore Galla Placidia to her brother. He 
agreed to clear Spain of other barbarians. 
Succeeding in this he received the grant of 
Aquitania Secunda (i.e. the land between 
the Loire and tlie Garonne) with Toulouse 
as a capital. Thus began the 
419-607. KINGDOM OF TOULOUSE. 

The Visigoths received two-thirds 
of the land, the remainder being left to the 
Roman proprietors. A Gotliic state was 
created within the Roman state. Honorius, 
ho|)ing to counteract alien influences, re¬ 
vived a Roman custom of holding ])ro- 
vincial councils, decreeing an annual meet¬ 
ing of the leading oflicials and the chief 
landowners for discussion of common prob¬ 
lems. 'Fhe most important rulers of Tou¬ 
louse were 

419-451. Theodoric I, who fell in the 
battle of Chalons, and 
466-484. Euric, whose reign marked the 
apogee of the kingdom. He con¬ 
tinued the pressure of the Visigoths upon 
Gaul and Spain, and by 481 extended his 
domain from tlie Pyrenees to the Loire and 
eastward to the Rhone, securing Provence 
from Odovacar (481). Euric first codified 
Visigothic law, but the Breviary of Alaric 
(500), a codification of Roman law for \’isi- 
gothic use, had tremendous influence among 
the Visigoths nnd among many other bar¬ 
barian peoples. Under Visigothic nale the 
administration in general remained Roman 
and the language of government continued 
to be a Latin vernacular. The Gallo-Ro¬ 
man population and clergy were hostile to 
the Visigoths as Arians, and this hostility 
opened the way for the Frankish conquest 
(507), which reduced the Visigothic power 
to its Spanish domains. 

507-711. The Visigothic Kingdom of Spain 
dragged out a miserable existence 
under more than a score of rulers, 
some mere phantoms, until the 
arrival of the Moslems (p. 163). 
554. Belisarius’ invasion of Spain, part of 
Justinian^s reconstruction of the 
Roman Empire (p. 172), was a brilliant 
campaign, but reduced only the southeast 
corner of Spain, later regained by the Visi¬ 
goths. who also reduced the Sueves in the 
north. 

(3) The Vandals 

406. The Vandals (Asding and Siling), 
allied with the Sciri and Alans, 
crossed the Rhine near the Main, followed 
the Moselle and Aisne (sacking Reims, 
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Amiens, Arras, Tournai), then turned 
southward into Aquitaine, and crossed the 
Pyrenees into Spain (409). 
429-634. THE VANDAL KINGDOM IN 
AFRICA. The Vandals and Alani 
had been established in southern Spain 
under Gunderic. His brother Gaiseric re¬ 
ceived an appeal from Boniface, the re¬ 
volted Roman governor of Africa, following 
which the V^andals (perhaps 80,000 in 
number) crossed into Africa (429). 
430. The first siege of Hippo failed, but 
Boniface, now reconciled to the 
regency of Galla Idacidia, was annihilated, 
and the city fell (431). St. Augustine, 
Bishoj) of Hijipo, died during the siege. 
'I'he creation of a great Vandal pow'er in 
Africa, su{)})orted as it soon was by a [)ower- 
ful navy, distracted the attention of the 
Roman government from the new barbarian 
kingdoms of the west and had a decisive 
effect of a negative kind. 

In Africa the Vandals spared no!)ody and 
nothing and the treaty made with the Ro¬ 
mans was no restraint. After the arrival of 
a fleet from Constantinople, a second treaty 
was made. lOudocia, daughter of X'alentin- 
ian, was betrothed to Gaiseric’s son, Hu- 
neric, and the Vandals received most of 
the Roman territory except the region 
about Carthage. 

439. Gaiseric took Carthage from the Ro¬ 
mans, and made it his capital and 
naval base. 

456. Gaiseric attacked Rome, on the in¬ 
vitation (according to tradition) 
of Valentinian’s widow I'vudocia. He took 
it easily, and for two weeks pillaged the 
city, scientifically and ruthles.sly, but with¬ 
out wanton destruction. 

In Africa the \’andals were hated as .Vri- 
ans, and they had to deal with serious Ber¬ 
ber revolts, but their power was not broken 
until the 

633-548. Vandalic Wars of Justinian, Beli- 
sarius quickly defeated the Cartha¬ 
ginian power of the Vkindals; the ensuing 
Berber revolt was not put down until 548. 

(4) The Burgundians 

411-532. The Burgundians, arriving from 
the Oder-Vistula region, moved 
along the Main athwart the Rhine, entered 
Gaul under King Gundicar, and finally set¬ 
tled as federates of the Roman Empire in 
upper Germany (i.e. the lands including 
Lyons, Vienne, Besan^on, Geneva, Autun, 
Macon). King Gundibald (d. 516) codified 
Burgundian law in the Lex Gundohada. The 
Burgundians were finally conquered by the 
sons of Clovis (c. 532), but the Burgundian 
State remained separate under Frankish 
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control with Merovingian princes until 613. 
After 613 it was a province of the Frankish 
Empire. 

c. THE OSTROGOTHS IN 
ITALY, 489-654 

On the breakup of the Hunnic Empire 
(alter Nedao, 454), the Ostrogoths settled 
in Pannonia (their first settlement inside the 
Roman frontier) as federates of the empire. 
Under the Huns the emergence of a single 
ruler had been impossible. Thiudareiks 
(ruler of the peojile;, corru[)ted into Theo- 
doric, educated as a hostage at Constanti¬ 
nople, was elected (471) merely a gau king, 
but soon became leader of his people on a 
march into the Balkan Peninsula where he 
forced the Emperor Leo to grant them lands 
in Macedonia. His ambition for imperial 
appointment was realized (483) when he 
was made magisfer militum praesentalis and 
(484) consul. He quarreled with the emperor 
and marched on Constantinople. To get 
rid of him the emperor commissioned him 
(informally) to expel Odovacar from Italy. 
.Arriving in Italy (489) the Ostrogoths tri¬ 
umphed over Odovacar, but did not reduce 
Ravenna until 493. Theodoric killed Odo¬ 
vacar with his own hands and had his troops 

massacred. 

489-526. THEODORIC THE GREAT. In 

general U'heodoric continued Odo- 
vacar’s policy, substituting Ostrogoths for 
Odovacar’s Germans, and assigning one- 
third of the Roman estates (as Odovacar 
had probably done) to his i)eof)le. Thco- 
doric’s rule was ollicially recognized (497) 
by Constantinof)le. 'i'ogether with the em¬ 
perors he named the consuls in the west, but 
never named an Ostrogoth. Theodoric was 
the only member of his peo|)le who was a 
Roman citizen, constitutionally the others 
were alien soldiers in the service of the em- 
{)ire. No Roman was in military command, 
no Ostrogoth in the civil service. Imperial 
legislation and coinage continued. The so- 
called lidictum Thcodorici is a codification 
of Theodoric’s administrative decrees rather 
than a bt)dy of legislation, as none of Theo¬ 
doric’s “laws” were anything more than 
clarifications of imperial legislation. Theo¬ 
doric’s secretary of state was the learned 
Italian, Cassiodorus, and the dual state was 
paralleled by a dual religious system. Theo¬ 
doric was tolerant of the orthodox Catholics 
and a protector of the Jews. His chief aim 
was to civilize his people under the Roman 
environment and to keep peace. 

Theodoric’s co-operation with the other 
Germanic peoples was close, and he cement¬ 
ed his associations by marriage alliances 
(one daughter married Alaric II the Visi- 
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goth, another in Burgundy, and he himself 
married Clovis^ sister). He intervened to 
protect the Alamanni from Clovis and tried 
to save the Visigoths. Provence was ar 
quired from Burgundy and annexed to Italy, 
He was regent and protector of his grandson 
Amalaric after Alaric IPs death, and virtu¬ 
ally ruled the Visigothic Kingdom until his 
death (526). 

To the Italians Ostrogothic rule was alien 
and heretical and they resented it. The end 
of Theodoric’s reign was marked by a grow¬ 
ing ill-feeling and suspicion which may have 
been due to this. Boethius, the Koman phi¬ 
losopher and commentator on Aristotle, au¬ 
thor of the Consolation of Philosophy, an 
official of Theodoric’s government, and his 
father-in-law, the brilliant and polished 
Roman Symmachus, were both executed 
(c. 524) on a charge of treasonable con¬ 
spiracy. 

635-554. RECONQUEST OF ITALY BY 
THE EMPEROR* Justinian, as 
part of his grandiose reconstitution of the 
Roman Empire, dispatched Belisarius and 
later Narses who reduced tlie stubborn 
Ostrogoths and drove them over the Alps to 
an unknown end. 

After the ex|)ulsion of the Ostrogoths the 
Exarchate of Ravenna was established 
under the Emperor Maurice (582-602). The 
exarch had military and civil powers and re¬ 
ceived full imperial honors. He exercised 
imperial control over the Church, including 
the Bishopric of Rome. War and pestilence 
had completely ruined northern Italy; 
Rome, in ruins, had sunk from her imperial 
position to be a provincial town; the way 
was open for the Lombard invaders. 

Ravenna had been the capital of the west 
(c. 402-476) and was the home of Theodo¬ 
ric’s brilliant court. The architecture of the 
dty offers a unique series of examples of 
Roman and Romano-Byzantine buildings 
begun under the emperors and continued by 
Theodoric. The name and glory of Theo- 
doric have survived in German tradition in 
Dietrich von Bern (i.e. of Verona, where he 
had a palace). 

PROGRESS OF THE PAPACY. Gela- 
sius (402-496) was the first pope to pro¬ 
claim the independence of the papacy from 
both emperor and church council in matters 
of faith. He asserted that two powers rule 
the world, the sacerdotium and the imperium. 
The sacerdotium, since it is the instrument 
of human salvation, is superior to the im¬ 
perium. 

As soon as Italy ceased to be a ruling 
state, there began a long effort to create na¬ 
tional unity and to establish national inde¬ 
pendence. The barl)arian invasions had iso¬ 
lated Italy, accentuated the break with the 
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empire and left the pope as the sole native 
representative of ancient unity and Italian 
hegemony. At the same time the Ostrogoths 
(half romanized as they were) did not destroy 
Italian culture, but allowed the Church to 
transmit the Greco-Roman tradition (lin¬ 
guistic, social, cultural, administrative, and 
religious) in the west. 

529. Western monasticism, representing a 
wide ascetic reaction against cur¬ 
rent corruption in life and supported by 
Jerome, Ambrose, and Augustine, had ex¬ 
panded rapidly in the 6th century and 
reached a chaotic condition ranging from ex¬ 
tremes of eremitical asceticism to the laxest 
kind of cenobitic worldiness. Benedict of 
Nursia, scandalized at conditions, withdrew 
to Monte Cassino where he founded a colony 
and gave it (traditionally in 529) the famous 
Benedictine. Rule. This rule, which domi¬ 
nated western monasticism for centuries, 
was a remarkable and characteristic Roman 
compromise adapted to the average man. 

It placed the monks under the control of an 
abbot, made each house autonomous in a 
loose federation (not strictly an order at all), 
and provided for careful recruiting and pro¬ 
bation. Discipline was efficient but not ex¬ 
treme, and great stress was laid on labor, es¬ 
pecially in the ojien air {lahorare est orare). 
The individual was merged in an ascetic, 
self-contained, self-sullicient corporation. 
The spread of the Benedictines was ra))id, 
and soon the only important survival of ere 
mitical monasticism was in the Irish monks 
of St. Columban. The order became the 
chief instrument for the reform of the 
ETankish (Gallic) Church, and for the con¬ 
version and civilization of England and 
Germany. In the course of history it gave 
the Church 24 popes, 200 cardinals, 5000 
saints, 15,000 writers and scholars. 

Ruined by invasion, its aqueducts cut, 
Rome was reduced in population from a half 
million to perhaps 50,000 Its aristocracy 
had fled, and mediaeval decay had replaced 
pagan grandeur. The city was not revived 
until the Renaissance. 

554. Justinian’s Pragmatic Sanction re¬ 
stored the Italian lands taken by 
the Ostrogoths and made a pro forma resto¬ 
ration of government, but agricultural lands 
were depopulated and grown into wilder¬ 
ness, the rural proprietors were sinking into 
serfdom. Town decline was similar. The 
Roman Senate ceased to function after 603 
and the local curiae disappeared at about 
the same time. 

Duces were appointed, probably over each 
civitas, as part of the imperial administra¬ 
tion, but they gradually became great land- 
owners and their military functions domi¬ 
nated their civil duties. A fusion of the 
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ducal title and landownership ensued and a 
new class of hereditary military proprietors 
emerged beside the clergy and the old nobles. 
The details of this j)rocess are, of course, 
hard to determine, the more so as evidence 
is scant. 

d. THE FRANKISH KINGDOM, 
481-762 

The Franks first appear as settlers on the 
lower Rhine in two divisions, the Salians 
(dwellers by the sea, sal) and the Ripuarians 
(dwellers by the riverbank, ripa). Ry the 
end of the 4th century the Salians were es¬ 
tablished in the area between the Meuse and 
the Scheldt as federates of the Roman Em¬ 
pire; the Ripuarians in the tract between 
the Rhine and Meuse. They formed no per¬ 
manent confederations, and, unlike the 
other Germanic peoples, did not migrate as 
a nation, but expanded. 

431-761. THE SALIAN FRANKS UN¬ 
DER THE MEROVINGIANS. 

451. Chlodio (son of Merowech) invaded 
Artois, and was defeated byAetius. 
Salian Franks were in the Roman forces 
at the battle of Chdlons. King Childeric (d. 
481) fought as a federate of the empire at 
Orleans when Aetius defeated the Visigoths, 
and he later defeated the Saxons on the 
Loire. His tomb was found (1653) at Tour- 
nai, the “capital” of the Salians. 
481-511. CLOVIS (Chlodovecii), son of 
Childeric, in the service of Julius 
Nepos and Zeno. He defeated the Gallo- 
Roman general Syagrius at Soissons (486), 
expanding Salian [)ower to the Loire. The 
story of the Soissons vase is significant of 
the friendly relations between Clovis and 
Bishop Remigius. Siegebert, the Ripuarian, 
defeated an Alamannic invasion at Tolbiac 
(496) with Salian support. Clovis in the 
same year defeated the Alamanni (Stras- 
burg?) and later, after election as King of 
the Ripuarians, emerged as master of the 
l’'ranks on both sides of the Rhine. 
496. The traditional date of the conver¬ 
sion of Clovis to Roman Catholi¬ 
cism is 496. He had previously married a 
Burgundian, Clotilda, who was of the Ro¬ 
man communion. The Burgundians in gen¬ 
eral were Arians, and Clovis’ clu)ice may 
have been deliberate. In any case his con¬ 
version won him powerful papal and episco¬ 
pal support and opened the way to wide con¬ 
quests from the heretic (i.e. Arian) German 
peoples. Burgundy was conquered (after 
500), the Visigoths defeated at Vouillefso;), 
and their whole kingdom north of the Pyre¬ 
nees (except Septimania and Provence) was 
soon subjugated. These conquests were 
warmly supported by the Gallo-Roman 
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clergy as a religious war. Clovis founded 
the Church of the Holy Apostles (Ste. Gene¬ 
vieve) at Paris, and shortly moved his “capi¬ 
tal” from Soissons to Paris. He was made 
an honorary consul by the Emperor Anasta- 
sius, a proceeding which brought the Franks 
technically into the empire. 
511-628. Divisions of the Frankish lands 
after the death of Clovis; (i) His 
four sons established four capitals — Metz, 
Orleans, Paris, Soissons. Expansion east¬ 
ward continued along the upper Elbe; Bur¬ 
gundy was added, and the territory of the 
Ostrogoths north of the Alps. After a period 
of ruthless conflict, only Lothair (Chlothar) 
survived, and for a brief time (558-561) the 
Frankish lands were under one head again. 
(2) Lothair^s division of his lands among his 
four sons led to a great feud from which 
three kingdoms emerged; Austrasia (capital 
Metz) lying to tlie east (Auster) and mostly 
Teutonic; Neustria (the “new land” as the 
name implies) (capital Soissons), Gallo-Ro¬ 
man in blood; Burgundy, which had no king 
of its own but joined Neustria under a com¬ 
mon ruler. The Prince of Neustria extermi¬ 
nated the rival house in Austrasia, but the 
local baronage preserved the kingdom's 
identity. Under Lothair 11 all three king¬ 
doms were united again (613) under one 
ruler. 

628-638. Dagobert (Lothair's son), the last 
strong ruler of the Merovingian 
House, made wide dynastic alliances and 
found w'ise advisers in Bishop Arnulf and 
Pepin of Landen. His hrm rule led to a re¬ 
volt. Under the rois fainmnts following 
1 )agobert the mayors of the palace emerged 
from a menial position to a dominant r6le 
in the government both in Austrasia and 
Neustria. 

Merovingian government retained the 
Roman civitas as a unit of administration 
and set a count {comes or graf) over it. The 
source of law was not the king, but local 
custom administered by the graf with the 
aid of local landowners. Military leaders of 
large districts were the duces who were over 
several counts. Land grants were made in 
lieu of pay to oihcials. 

Gregory, Bishop of Tours (c. 540-594), a 
Frank, wrote in Latin the History of the 
Franks, the best single source on the history 
of the Merovingian period. 

Decline of the royal power under the last 
of the Merovingians, and beginning of feu¬ 
dal decentralization, (i) Concentration of 
landownership in the hands of a few (i.e. a 
landed aristocracy of which the mayors of 
the palace were representative). (2) The 
breakdown of the old clan and tribal organi¬ 
zation without an effective state to replace 
it, leading to personal and economic de- 
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pendence on private individuals rather than 
on the state (e.g. commendation, benefi- 
cium, immunity). (3) Military service on 
horseback became attached to the benefit e 
as early as the 8th century; for example, 
Martel’s cavalry (see infra) for service 
against the Saracens. Since these grants in¬ 
volved church lands to a considerable de¬ 
gree, Martel in effect comf)elled the Church 
to hel|) support national defense. (4) The 
royal domain was exempt from visitation 
excejit by tlie king’s [)LTsonal administra¬ 
tors. 'I'his immunity was extended to royal 
lands granted to others, and then to lands 
never in the r >ya] domain. 'Fhe ui)shot of 
the system was comj)lete decentrali/.ation 
by the delegation of tlie royal j)owers to lo¬ 
cal ofticials who tended to become entirely 
inde/)endcnt. 


The Carolingians 

Emergence of the Carolingians in Aus- 
trasia. The son of Arnulf married the 
daughter of Count Pepin I (of Landen, d. 
639), mayor of the palace, founding the line 
later called Carolingian. 

656 . Pepin’s son Grimoald made a pre¬ 
mature effort to usurp the crown, 
which cost him and his son their 
livx-s, and led to a reaction in favor 
of the Merovingians. 

678 - 681 . Ebroin, mayor in Neustria, 
united the mayoralties under one 
house; he was murdered (hSi). 
687 . Pepin II (of Ileristal), grandson of 
Pepin 1 , gained supremacy in Aus- 
trasia and Xeustria by his \ ictory at Tertry. 


Arnulf 

liishoj) of Metz 

d. 041 
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Charles Martel 
Mayor of Austrasia 
and Xeustria 

714- 741 


Carloman 

Mayor of Austrasia 
d. 754 


Pepin (III) the Short 
Mayor of X\mstria 
King of the Franks 
747-70S 


Charlemagne Carloman 

King of the Franks King of the Franks 
76S-814 768-771 

Roman Emperor 
Soa-814 
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The kingdom was on the verge of dissolu¬ 
tion (ducal separatism), and Pepin began 
an effort to reduce the landed aristocracy 
from which he himself had sprung. 
714 - 741 . Charles Martel (i.e. tlie Ham¬ 
mer), Pepin’s son, an ally of tlie 
Lombards, supported Boniface’s mission in 
Germany (Boniface testified that his 
achievements would ha\'e been impossible 
without Martel’s aid). 

732 . Martel’s great victory at Tours ar¬ 
rested the advance of the Mos¬ 
lems in the west, and was followed 
by their final retreat over the 
Pyrenees (759). 

Pepin’s conquest of the Frisians was con¬ 
tinued, five wars were waged against the 
Saxons, and powerful decentralizing forces 
(notably in Burgundy and Alamannia) were 
broken down. 

739 . Pope Gregory III, threatened by the 
Lombards, sent an embassy to 
Martel, and offered the title of consul in re¬ 
turn for protection agiiinst the Lombards. 
Charles, an ally of the Lombard king, ig¬ 
nored the appeal. At the end of his life 
Martel, like a true sovereign, divided the 
Mero\’ingian lands between his sons, Aus- 
trasia and the German duchies going to 
Carloman, Neustria and Burgundy to 
Pepin. Carloman and Pepin ruled together, 
741-747; Pepin ruled alone, 747- 7()S. 

[Coni. p. 158.) 

e. THE LOMBARDS AND THE 
POPES, 668-774 

Under the Emperor Augustus the Lom¬ 
bards were still establislied on the lower 
Elbe (Bardengau) and were defeated (5 
A.D.) by the Romans. Their history for the 
next 400 years is confused and often l)lank. 
They were members of the liurinic Empire 
and were subdued by the Heruls (505), 
whom they then destroyed (508). d'hey 
were pjrobably Arians by this time. Re¬ 
sistance to the Ge))ids began ( c. 546). They 
were given land by Justinian in Noricum 
and Pannonia and aided (553) the imperial 
attacks on the Ostrogoths. The Avars ar¬ 
rived (c. 560) from the Volga, entered 
Thuringia (562), were defeated by the 
Franks, and allied themselves (c. 565) with 
the Lombards against the Gepids, who were 
annihilated. The Lombards moved on 
toward Italy and the Avars orruj)ied Dacia. 
Alboin (d. 573), the Lombard king, killed 
the Gepid king, Cunimund, with his own 
hand and married his daughter Rosamund 
(story of Cunimund’s skull as a drinking- 
cup). The Lombards took part in Beli- 
sarius’ conquest, and soon the natign began 
to move south toward Italy. 


568. THE LOMBARD CONQUEST OF 
ITALY. Italy, worn out by the 
Gothic wars, famine and pestilence, offered 
little resistance. Constantinople was in¬ 
different, and the conquest was easy. The 
Lombards, always few in numbers, had 
associated other peoples (including 20,000 
Saxons who soon departed, and some Slavs) 
in their invasion, but even then they were 
not numerous enough to occupy the whole 
peninsula. Rome and Naples were never 
held, and Ravenna only briefly. The coast 
was not really mastered. The Lombards 
(unlike even the Vandals) did not enter into 
a compact with the empire, and Italian 
feeling against them was bitter. Pavia be¬ 
came the capital (Italy, until 774, had 
always two and usually three capitals; 
Rome, the papal capital; Ravenna, the By¬ 
zantine capital; and Pavia the Lombard 
capital after 573) and the [)eninsula was a 
mosaic of Byzantine, pa{)ai, and Lombard 
jurisdictions. 

Lombard occupation (virtually military 
rule at first) covered inland Liguria, inland 
Tuscany, inland X'enetia, the Duchy of 
S{)oleto and the Duchy of Benevento. Im¬ 
perial Italy comprised Venice and the land 
from north of Ravenna to the south of An- 
cona,',and included the Duchy of Rome and 
the Duchy of Na})les, as well as the toe and 
heel of Italy. Haspitalilas was re\ived and 
one-third the produce of the land (not one- 
third the land) was gi\'en to the Lombards. 
Lombards also took the lands of the dead 
and the exiled. At first lands were assigned 
with a full title, but Liutprand introduced 
(713) 735) Eases, and the grant of estates 
without permanent tenure. 

The Lombards took Roman titles and 
names, and in the end accepted Roman 
Catholicism. By the time of Liutprand 
(712-744) their sjKX*ch w'as clearly Italian, 
but the natives were loyal to their j)ast, and 
remained sharply disided from the Lom¬ 
bards. Legally there was a dual system of 
private law, and in Lombard territories 
there was a dual episcopal system (i.e. Arian 
and Roman). 

573 - 684 . Alboin’s murder was followed by 
the rule of Cleph (d. 575) and then 
by ten years of anarchy and j)rivate war 
under a loose federation of dukes (some 36 
in number). Roman Catholic opposition 
and papal negotiations with the Franks 
alarmed the Lombards, and led to the 
election of 

684 - 690 . Authari, a grandson of Alboin, 
who was endowed wdth half the 
baronial lands as royal domain. The duke¬ 
doms were gradually absorbed (the marches 
like Fruili, Trent, Turin, survived longest)^ 
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Authari’s widow Theodolinda, a devoted 
Roman Catholic, bidden to choose a hus¬ 
band who should also be king, selected a 
Thuringian, 

590 - 615 . Duke Agilulf, of Turin, who was 
friendly to the Roman Church and 
the true founder of the Lombard state. 
Gregory the Great blocked an Italian con¬ 
spiracy against the Lombards. Rothari 
(636-652) became a Roman Catholic. He 
collected Lombard customary law in Latin 
and began the consolidation of Lombard 
power. Eventually Roman law triumphed 
and Lombard law survived only in the 
schools (e.g. Pavia). 

The Italian bishops since 476 had been 
the leaders of the peaceful civilians in the 
cities, the protectors of the oppressed, and 
the dispensers of charity. Under the Lom¬ 
bards a system of episcopal immunities 
emerged which made the bishops virtually 
local temporal sovereigns and enabled them 
to preserve the local spirit of municipal in- 
dei^endence and organization (e.g. consuls, 
guilds). The urban population was free of 
feudal bonds, and the town walls (often 
built by the bishops) were refuges. Milan 
resumed her greatness and almost equaled 
Rome. These developments prepared the 
way for the great assertion of Italian town 
independence against Roman clerical and 
German feudal encroachments, Paul the 
Deacon (c. 720-c. 800), the first important 
mediaeval historian, wrote the History of 
the Lombards. 

590-604. GREGORY THE GREAT. Of 

medium height, good figure, large, 
bald head, brown eyes, aquiline nose, thick 
red lips, prominent bearded chin, with ex¬ 
quisite tapering hands. His family w'as a 
rich senatorial house and Gregory was pre¬ 
fect of Rome (,573). He founded (c. 574) six 
monasteries in Sicily and one at Rome (St. 
Andrews) into which he immediately retired 
as a monk. Embassy to Constantinople (c. 
579-586). As Abbot of St. Andrews (586) 
his rule was severe. Elected pope (590) 
against his will, he began a vigorous adminis¬ 
tration. Disci})line within his patriarchate 
was rigorous (stress on celibacy, close watch 
on elections, insistence on exclusive clerical 
jurisdiction over clerical offenders). Church 
revenue was divided into four shares for the 
bishop, the clergy, the poor, and church 
buildings. His administration of the wide 
estates of the Church was honest and bril¬ 
liant, and the revenue was e.xpanded to 
meet the tremendous demands on Rome for 
charity. The pope continued the old im¬ 
perial com doles in Rome and elsewhere, 
aqueducts were repaired, urban administra¬ 
tion, especially in Rome, reformed. 

Outside his immediate patriarchal juris- 
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diction Gregory expanded the influence and 
prestige of the pope, maintaining that the 
pope was by divine designation head of all 
churches. Appeals to Rome were heard 
even against the Patriarch of Constantino¬ 
ple, whose claim to the title of universal 
bishop was denied. Gregory boldly as¬ 
sumed the r 61 e of the emperor in the west, 
and the powers of a temporal prince, coun¬ 
terbalancing the prestige of Constantinople. 
From liis administration date the founda¬ 
tions of later claims to papal absolutism. 
Gregory was the real leader against the 
Lombards, appointing governors of cities, 
directing the generals in war, and receiving 
from Constantinople pay for the army. 

As the first monk to become pope, Greg¬ 
ory made a close alliance between the Bene¬ 
dictines and the papacy (at the expense of 
the bishops). The monks were giv^en char¬ 
ters and protected from the bishops, the 
Benedictine Rule was imj)osed, and a great 
missionary campaign was begun with monk¬ 
ish aid: (i) The mission to Britain (596) un¬ 
der Augustine of Canterbury and the con- 
\'ersion of England provided a base from 
which the Frankish (Gallic) Church was 
later reformed and the German people con¬ 
verted; (2) campaigns against paganism in 
Gaul, Italy,and Sicily, and against heresy in 
Africa and Sicily. 

Gregory was the last of the four great Lat¬ 
in Fathers, and first of the mediaeval pre¬ 
lates, a link between the classical Greco-Ro¬ 
man tradition and the mediaeval Romano- 
German. Not a great scholar, he was a 
great })opularizer, and spread the doctrines 
of Augustine of Hi])po throughout the west. 
At the same time he gave wide currency 
through his Dialogues to the popular (often 
originally pagan) ideas of angels, demons, 
devils, relic worship, miracles, the doctrine 
of purgatory and the use of allegory. Greg¬ 
ory reveals the clerical contempt for classi¬ 
cal Latin which profoundly influenced the 
Latin of the Middle Ages. His Pastoral re¬ 
mained for centuries an essential in the edu¬ 
cation of the clergy. There was a school of 
music at Rome, but how much Gregory had 
to do with it, and how much with the intro¬ 
duction of the Gregorian Chant, is doubtful. 

Gregory introduced the papal style, Ser- 
viis Servorum Dei. 

CONTINUED ALIENATION OF ITALY 
FROM THE EAST, (i) The Monothelete 
controversy; condemnation by the Lateran 
Synod (649) of Emperor Heraclius’ Ecthesis 
(of 638) and Emperor Constans II’s Typos 
of 648. Arrest (653) by the exarch of Pope 
Martin I (649-655), who died in exile in the 
east. The Council of Constantinople (680- 
681) compromised on the controversy, tak¬ 
ing a position in favor of Rome. The (ioun- 
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cil of Constantinople (692) reasserted the 
equality of the Patriarchates of Constanti¬ 
nople and Rome. (2) Emperor Leo the Isau- 
rian’s (717-740) attempt to bring Italy back 
to obedience: heavy taxation to reduce the 
great landowners angered Pope Gregory II 
(the largest landowner in Italy) and Leo’s 
iconoclastic decree (726) aroused all Italy. 
Gregory III excommunicated all Iconoclasts 
(731). Gregory’s defeat and final humilia¬ 
tion weakened the pope and opened the way 
for the final Lombard advance. 
712 - 744 . DESTRUCTION OF THE LOM¬ 
BARD KINGDOM. Liutprand, 
fearing Frankish, Slavic, Hungarian, Byzan¬ 
tine, and papal hostility, began to consoli¬ 
date his kingdom, reducing the duchies of 
Benevento and Spoleto. Ravenna was taken 
temporarily. During the Iconoclastic con¬ 
troversy Liutprand’s sincere elTorts at rap¬ 
prochement with the papacy met a l)rief 
success. 

749 - 766 . Aistulf continued Liutprand’s 
policy of consolidation. The poi)e, 
alarmed at Lombard progress, had already 
(741) made overtures to Charles Martel. 
Martel, busy with the Moslems, remained 
faithful to his alliance with the Lombards, 
but Aistulf’s continued advance brought a 
visit (753) from I'ope Stephen 11 . Stei)hen 
had already Ijegun negotiations with Pepin, 
and the mutual needs of the rising papai y 
and the upstart Carolingian dynasty drew 
them into alliance. 

764 , 766 . Pepin in two exi)editions forced 
Aistulf to abandon the Pentapolis 
and Ravenna (bringing the Lombards virtu¬ 
ally to their holdings of 681). Legally the 
lands involved in the Donation of Pepin 
(756) belonged to the Eastern Empire, 'khe 
Donation was a tacit recognition of implicit 
claims of the poi)es to be the heirs of the em¬ 
pire in Italy. Most important from the pa¬ 
pal point of view was the fact that the 
Church had won a ])owerful military ally 
outside Italy. Henceforth the Carolingians 
maintained a protectorate over the j>aj)acy 
in Italy. 

774 . Charlemagne, heir to the traditions 
of Pepin, having repudiated the 
daughter of the Lombard king, Desiderius, 
appeared in Italy to protect the pope. After 
a nine-month siege Pavia was taken, Spoleto 
and Benevento were conquered, Charles ab¬ 
sorbed the Lombard Kingdom into the ris¬ 
ing Frankish Empire, and assumed tlie 
crown of the Lombards. On a visit (774) to 
Rome (the first of any Frankish monan hj, 
Charlemagne confirmed the Donation of 
Pepin, but made it plain that he was sover¬ 
eign even in the papal lands. At no time did 
Charlemagne allow the pope any but a pri¬ 
macy in honor (in this respect following the 


strict Byzantine tradition). The Donation 
of Pepin was the foundation of the Papal 
States and the true beginning of the tempo¬ 
ral power of the papacy. Henceforth there 
was neither the Lombard menace nor the 
overlordship of the exarch to interfere with 
the rising papal monarchy. In this sense the 
fall of the Lombard Kingdom was decisive, 
in papal history. It was ec^ually decisive in 
Italian history, for the papal victory over 
the Lombards terminated the last effective 
eflort to establish national unity and a na¬ 
tional government until the end of the 19th 
century. For the Carolingian monarchy the 
episode was ecjually significant. 

Under the successors of Charlemagne the 
emperors continued to [)articipate in the pa¬ 
pal elections and did what they could to ])ro- 
tect Italy against the attacks of the Mos¬ 
lems from Africa. 

827 - 831 . The Moslems conquered Sicily. 

837 . They attacked Naples, pillaged An 
cona (839) and captured Bari(84o). 
846 . In the battle of Licosa, Duke Sergius 
of Naples defeated the Moslems at 
sea. 

847 - 848 . Construction of the Leonine Wall 
by Poj)e Leo IV (847-855) to de 
fend St. Peter’s from the Moslems. 
875 - 877 . The Emperor Charles the Bald 
continued to supj)ort the paj)ai'y 
against the invader and came to Rome (875) 
to be crowned, having forced Charles the 
I'at to retreat and having induced his broth¬ 
er Carloman to sign a truce and withdraw, 
lie was then elected King of Italy by the 
local magnates. 

888. Berengar of Friuli was crowned em¬ 
peror at Pavia. 

891 . Guido of Spoleto was consecrated em- 
I)eror with his son l^ambert as co- 
em|)eror and co-king. 

893 . Zwentibold (illegitimate son of Arnulf) 
was sent to Italy in response to an 
aj){)eal from Pope Eormosus (891-896), but 
he accomf)Iished nothing. Arnulf then came 
in ])erson (894) and received an oath of feal¬ 
ty from the Italian magnates, but Guido 
continued as cmj)eror and was succeeded 
by 

892 - 899 . Lambert. Arnulf embarked u|)on 
a second expedition, took Rome 
and was formally crowned (896F 

The Papacy in the Carolingian Period 

POPE NICHOLAS I (858-867), one of 
the few great popes between Gregory I and 
Gregory VI 1 , was the arbiter of western 
Christendom. Elected by the favor of Louis 
II. Three great controversies; (i) Support 
of Ignatius, Patriarch of Constantinople, 
resulting in the excommunication (863) 
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of Ignatius' rival, Photius. Photius' futile 
deposition (867) of Nicholas. This contro¬ 
versy brought the Eastern and Western 
Churches closer to the final rupture (1054). 
(2) Discipline of King Lothair of Lorraine 
because of the divorce of his wife Theut- j 
berga. Lothair had been allowed (Synod of 
Aixj by his ]iliant bishops to remarry, and 
Nicholas reopened the case at the Synod 
of Metz (863), which found for Lothair. 
Nicholas (supported by Charles the Bald) 
quashed the entire proceeding, disciplined 
the bisho])s, and, despite the invasion (864) 
of the Leonine City by Louis II, compelled 
Lothair to submit. (3) Vindication of the 
right of appeal to Rome by a bishop against 
his metrujK)litan — humiliation of the 
powerful Arclibishop Ilincmar of Reims. 
First pa])al citation (865) of the Forged De¬ 
cretals (brought to Rome, 864). Emergence 
of the theory that no bisho]) may be de])osed 
or elected without papal approval. 
867 - Decline of the papacy, alter the pontif 
icate of Nicholas and the death of 
Louis II. As the po})es had no powerful pro¬ 
tectors outside Italy until 9O1, they fell in¬ 
creasingly under the dominance of the Ro¬ 
man and Italian feudal aristocracy. The 
la])se of the imperial power left room for the 
insinuation of a new doctrine of papal auton¬ 
omy, well formulated in the False Decre¬ 
tals. Outside Italy the relaxation of papal 
control and the decline of papal prestige, ac¬ 
companied by the rise of dominant local 
feudal lords, accentuated the power of the 
bishops and made the unity of the western 
Church a mere shadow until the papacy, 
having learned to cope with feudalism in the 
second half of the nth century, once again 
made its supremacy felt in the C'hurch. 

{Lout. p. 215.) 

f. THE EMPIRE OF 
CHARLEMAGNE AND ITS 
DISINTEGRATION 

747 - 768 . PEPIN THE SHORT, who at¬ 
tempted to conciliate the Church 
by granting and restoring lands 
to it. 

762 . Pepin was elected king by the F rank¬ 
ish magnates. Both the house of 
Pepin and the papacy (in the act of usurping 
political control from the emperor at Con¬ 
stantino] )le) needed each other’s supyx^rt. 
The immediate need of the {)o})es w'as jiro- 
tection against the expanding Lombard 
monarchy. Aistulf, King of the Lombards, 
had taken Ravenna (751), the seat of 
the exarch, besieged Rome, and exacted 
tribute. 

764 . Pope Stephen II arrived in Gaul, an- 
nointed l'ei)in, and by conferring 


the title Pairicius (which could legally come 
only from Constantinople) designated him 
in a sense regent and protector of Italy. The 
net result was to give some shadow of au¬ 
thority to Pe])in’s new title as King of the 
Franks. 

754 . Pepin marched into Italy, defeated 
the Lombards, and required them 
to hand over the exarchate and 
Pentapolis to the pope. The Lom¬ 
bards failed to do so. 

766 . Pepin returned and, after defeating 
the Lombards again, made his fa¬ 
mous Donation. The Donation of Pepin 
(which Pepin had no legal right to make) es¬ 
tablished the Pa{)al States {Patrimonium 
Patri) and began the temporal power of the 
papacy. It also established the Franks, a 
distant, non-Italian power, as the allies and 
defenders of the j)ai)acy. 

769 . Pe[)in conquered Sej)timania, disci¬ 
plined Aquitaine, and so brought 
effective Frankish rule to the Pyrenees. On 
his death his lands were given to his sons; 
Charles receiving Austrasia, Neustria, and 
northern Aquitaine; Carloman, southern 
Aquitaine, Burgundy, Provence, Septima- 
nia. The brothers ruled together, 768-771; 

Charles alone, 771-814. 

771 - 814 . CHARLES THE GREAT (Charle¬ 
magne), a reign of the first magni¬ 
tude in European history. Charles was a 
t>pical German, six feet in height, a superb 
swimmer, of athletic frame, with large, ex¬ 
pressive eyes and merry disposition. He un¬ 
derstood Greek, spoke Latin, but could not 
learn to write. He preferred the hYankish 
dress. In general he continued the Frankish 
policy: ;,i) exjjansion of Frankish rule to in¬ 
clude all the Germans was com])leted (omit¬ 
ting only Scandinavia and Britain); (2) 
close understanding with the papacy; (3) 
support of church reform (which settled the 
foundations of mediaeval Christian unity). 

Italian conquest and reduction of German 
tribes: Already overlord of the Lombards, 
Charles married King Desiderius’ daughter, 
soon repudiated her, conquered 
773 - 774 . Lombard Italy, and became King 
of the Lombards, whose king¬ 
dom was absorbed into the Frankish Em¬ 
pire. Charlemagne also established his 
rule in \'enctia, Istria, Dalmatia, and 
Corsica. 

787 - 788 . Bavaria w'as incor^jorated, its 
Duke Tassilo first made a vassal 
and then deposed. 

785 . Sa.\ony, after a costly and bitter 
struggle of thirty years, involving 
eighteen campaigns, was conquered, and 
Cliristianity forcibly introduced despite 
stubborn pagan resistance. Foundation of 
the Bishopric of Bremen (781). 
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795 - 796 . The Avars (on the lower Danube) 
were reduced. 

801 . After the Frankish defeat at Ron- 
cesvalles (778), the Moslems in 
northeastern Spain were gradually reduced 
(Barcelona taken, 801), and the Spanish 
March created. 

Establishment of marks (after c. 782) to 
hold the conquests: Dane Mark, the Alt- 
mark (against the Wends), Thuringian 
Mark, Bohemian Mark, Ostmark (against 
the Avars), IViulian Mark (on the Italian 
border), and the Spanish Mark. These 
marks were also centers of colonization and 
germanizalion. 

Relation to the Church and to Constanti¬ 
nople. Charlemagne held it to be his duty 
to defend the Church and the pope, and to 
maintain the faith. He treated the po[)e 
like any Frankish bishop, but recognized 
his unique spiritual prestige. His visit 
( 774) to Rome was the first of a Frankish 
sovereign; the Donation of Pepin was con¬ 
firmed, but the terms are not clear. The 
pope crowned Charles’ son, Pepin, King of 
Italy (781), his son Louis, King of Aqui¬ 
taine. 

REVIVAL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE 
IN THE WEST. Pope Leo III, a submis¬ 
sive pontiff, notified Charlemagne of his 
election to the Holy See, and dated his 
pontificate by Charlemagne’s regnal years. 
Driven from Rome (799) by a conspiracy 
and riot, he sought refuge at Charlemagne’s 
court and was restored by Frankish 
troops. 

800 . Charlemagne arrived in Rome, al¬ 
lowed Leo to clear himself of a 
series of charges by oath (avoiding the trial 
of a pope), and was crowned emperor in St. 
Peter’s on Christmas Day. According to 
Einhard, Charlemagne avowed his regret 
at the coronation. He cannot have been 
unaware of the general plan, and his feeling 
may have been due to modesty or concern 
at Byzantine reactions or hostility to papal 
pretensions. Charlemagne disregarded the 
imperial title in a partition of the empire 
(806), and arranged to have his son Louis 
crown himself (813). Theoretically the 
coronation of 800 marked a return to the 
dualism of Theodosius I (i.e. two emperors 
over an undivided empire). In fact the 
F'rankish Empire was more German than 
Roman in population and institutions. 
Byzantium regarded Charlemagne as a 
usurper; Charlemagne seems to have medi¬ 
tated a marriage with the Empress Irene as 
one solution of the difficulty. The papal 
coronation, an act of rebellion in Byzantine 
eyes, marked a definite break between 
Rome and Constantinople. The Emperor 
Michael I recognized (812) Charlemagne’s 
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title in the west in return for sovereignty in 
Venice, Istria, Dalmatia. 

GOVERNMENT: (i) In the Church: 
Charlemagne’s rule was a theocracy, and he 
insisted on supremacy over the Frankish 
Church, legislating on all subjects, settling 
dogmatic questions, deciding appointments, 
presiding at synods. (2) In the Frankish 
state: centralization continued; taxation in 
the Roman sense (which survived only 
under local and private auspices) was re¬ 
placed by services in return for land grants 
(the economic basis of Carolingian society). 
Such services included forced labor on pub¬ 
lic works among the lower ranks, the pro¬ 
vision of food for the court and pub¬ 
lic officials on duty, and judicial and mili¬ 
tary obligations (primarily among the 
upper ranks). Charlemagne’s continuous 
campaigns reduced the small farmers, 
accentuating the tendency to serfdom. 
Charlemagne tried to offset this tendency 
by allowing groups of poorer farmers to 
co-operate in sending a single soldier, and 
by excusing the poorest from ordinary field 
service. Systematization of the army and 
of military service was also begun. Com¬ 
mendation and immunity continued, and 
the basis of later feudal development was 
firmly established. 

Administration: The tribal dukes were 
largely eliminated and government was car¬ 
ried on by counts, appointed for life, but 
frequently removed. Lhis system was ex¬ 
tended to Italy, Bavaria, and Saxony. To 
prevent the counts establishing an heredi¬ 
tary tenure, and to limit local abuses, the 
tnissi dominici (usually a bishop and count) 
were introduced (802) as officers on circuit 
in a given district. The missi held their 
own courts, had power to remove a count 
for cause, and were charged with the super¬ 
vision of financial, judicial, and clerical 
administration. They formed an essential 
Unk between the local and central govern¬ 
ment. Under the counts were viscounts and 
vicars {centenarii). Margraves {Mark gra~ 
fen) were set over the marks with extended 
powers to meet the needs of their position. 
Local administration of justice was re¬ 
formed by the introduction of scahini, local 
landowners appointed by the counts to sit 
as permanent judiciary officers. 

The Carolingian revival of learning: 
Charlemagne, perhaps out of concern for 
the improvement of ecclesiastical education, 
set up the Palace School under Alcuin from 
the School of York, later Abbot of Tours. 
Various clerics were also given liberal grants 
that they might establish local schools, 
though no general system of education was 
introduced in the Frankish Empire. In 
general, the source of inspirationiwas Latin 
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rather than Greek. Einhard, for example, 
who came to the Palace School from Fulda, 
wrote his biography of Charlemagne in 
• the manner of Suetonius. At Charle¬ 
magne’s court were gathered scholars and 
literary men of almost every nationality, 
including Peter of Pisa, the grammarian, 
the Visigothic poet Theodulf, the Lombard 
historian, Paul the Deacon {History of the 
Lombards). Great care was given to the 
copying of texts, and the refined Carolin- 
gian minuscule was evolved. 
814 - 887 . THE DISINTEGRATION OF 
THE CAROLINGIAN EMPIRE. 

Such efficiency as the Carolingian govern¬ 
ment possessed under C'harlemagne derived 
rather from his personality than from per¬ 
manent institutions. Local administration 
was carried on by unpaid ofiicials whose 
compensation was a share of the revenue. 
Local offices tended to become hereditary. 
The tentative partitions of the empire in 
Charlemagne’s lifetime followed Frankish 
tradition, and had no relation to any racial 
or national elements. One son, Louis the 
Pious, survived, and the empire was |)asse(l 
on to him (quite by accident) undivided. 
The decisive stage in the partition of 
the empire came under Louis and his 
heirs. 

814 - 840 . LOUIS the Pious (emperor), 
educated at the Palace School, 
crowned in his father’s lifetime. Sincerely 
religious, a reformer of his court, the Frank¬ 
ish Church, and the monasteries, he allowed 
himself to be crowned again by the pope 
(8i6). Inefiectual as a soldier and ruler. 
Louis and his heirs concentrated on a long 
struggle (leading to civil war) over terri¬ 
torial questions, to the neglect of govern¬ 
ment, foreign policy, and defense, a program 
which hastened the breakup of the em¬ 
pire. 

817 - 838 . A significant series of partitions 
involving Louis’ sons; Lolhair pi. 
855), Louis the German (d. 876), Pepin 
(d. 838), and their half-brother, Charles the 
Raided. 877). 

The division of 817 : Aquitaine and parts 
of Septimania and Burgundy went to Pepin 
as sub-king; Bavaria and the marches to 
the east were assigned to Louis the German 
as sub-king undivided; Francia, German 
and Gallic, and most of Burgundy were re¬ 
tained by Louis and his eldest son Lolhair. 
Italy went to a third sub-king. 

The division of 838 : Charles the If aid was 
assigned Neustria and to this was added 
Aquitaine on the death of Pepin. Charles’ 
holding, which had no name, approximated 
(accidentally) mediaeval France and was 
mainly Romance in speech. 
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840 - 855 . LOTHAIR I (emperor). On the 
death of Louis the Pious the three 
heirs continued their struggle, and after the 
indecisive battle of Fontenay (841) Caro¬ 
lingian prestige sank to a new depth. 
Charles the Bald and Louis the German 
formed an alliance against Lothair (who 
was sujiported by the clergy in the interests 
of unity) in the bilingual (Teutonic and 
Romance) Oaths of Strassburg (842), sworn 
by the rulers and their armies, each in their 
own vernacular. They then forced a family 
compact upon Lothair at Verdun. 
843 . THE TREATY OF VERDUN divided 
the administration and control of 
the Carolingian Empire as follows: (i) Lo¬ 
thair kept the (empty) title of emperor, and 
was King of Italy and of an amorphous 
territory (the “middle kingdom”) which 
was bounded roughly by the Scheldt, the 
upper Meuse, Sabne, and Rhone on the 
west, and by the Rhine and Frisia on the 
east (i.e. the territory of Provence, Bur¬ 
gundy, and what w’as later called Lotha- 
ringia). (2) Louis the German, as King of 
the (East) Franks, ruled a realm essentially 
Teutonic in blood. si)eech, and geography, 
extending from the Rhine (except Frisia.) 
to the eastern frontier of the empire. (3,1 
Charles the Bald, as King of the (West' 
ITanks, received a realm (loosely called 
Karolingia for a time) made up of West 
Irancia and Aquitaine, (iascony, Septi¬ 
mania, etc., mainly Romance in speech. 
a[)[)roximaLing mediaeval France in general 
outline. 

855 - 875 . LOUIS II (emperor). At Lothair 
I’s death his lands were divided as 
follows among his sons: Louis II received 
Italy, Charles (d. 8O3) the newly formed 
Kingdom of Provence (centered around the 
city of Arles), and Lothair 11 the inchoate 
aggregate (from Frisia to the Alps and from 
the Rhine to Scheldt) \vhich began to 
be called Lolharii regnum or Lotharingia 
(modern Lorraine). 

870 . Treaty of Mersen, folUnving the death 
(8O9) of Lothair II, King of Lor¬ 
raine. Louis the German forced Charles 
the Bald (crowmed King of Lorraine, 869) 
to divide equally and solely on the basis of 
revenue the lands of Lothair outside of 
Italy. Thus Louis gained a strip of land 
which brought his frontier w’est of the 
Rhine. 

875 - 877 . CHARLES THE BALD, em¬ 
peror. 

877 - 881 . Anarchy and interregnum in the 
empire. 

879 . The Kingdom of Burgundy (Cisjuran 
Burgundy) was established by 
Boso of Provence. 
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888 . The Kingdom of Juran Burgundy 
(i.e. Besangon, Basel, Lausanne, 
Geneva, etc.) was erected by Ru¬ 
dolf I. It passed to the empire by 
bequest in the time of Conrad II. 
c. 787 - 925 . THE NINTH CENTURY IN¬ 
VASIONS: 

(1) In the North. Bands of Northmen 
(Scandinavians, p. 170), under pressure of 
population and resentful at the rise of local 
kings, pushed outward from Scandinavia. 
The Swedes penetrated into Russia, the 
Norwegians and Danes moved into the 
northern islands (including the British 
Isles) and south to the Continent. Within 
a half century of the first raid (c. 787) on 
England, the British Isles had been flooded. 
Masters of the sea in the west, the North¬ 
men pushed inland from the mouths of the 
great rivers (e.g. Rhine, Scheldt, Somme, 
Seine, Loire), sacking the cities (e.g. 
Utrecht, Paris, Nantes, Bordeaux, Ham¬ 
burg, Seville). “Normandy” was invaded 
(841) and a simultaneous attack made (845) 
on all three Frankish kingdoms. The Medi¬ 
terranean w’as entered (843). In the east 
Constantinople was attacked by Swedes 
(Rus)^ who came down from Russia. A 
great attack on Paris (885) was heroically 
met by Count Odo (Kudes), son of Robert 
the Strong. Raids were pushed farther into 
France and the Mediterranean in the course 
of the gth century. 

(2) In the East. Bulgarian expansion 
produced a great Bulgar state between 
the Frankish and Byzantine Empires. The 
Bulgars were converted to the Greek com¬ 
munion (870). Hungarians (Magyars), 
closely followed by Pctchenegs, crossed the 
Carpathians and the lower Danube, pushing 
into Venetia, Lombardy, Bavaria, Thu¬ 
ringia, Saxony, the Rhineland, Lorraine, 
and Burgundy (925). 

(3) In the Mediterranean. Moslem 
domination of Sicily, Corsica, Sardinia, and 
the Balearic Islands made the Mediterra¬ 
nean virtually a Moslem lake. Raids were 
almost continuous, Rome was attacked 

(846) and later Monte Cassino. 
852 - 886 . Under the combined influence of 
the disruption of the Carolingian 
Empire and the pressure of the pth-century 
invasions, the great fiefs of France began to 
appear as the only effective centers of local 
resistance to invasion, and feudalism may 
be said to have struck root. 

Feudalism. Its origins may be traced to 
the German comitatus and the proprietary 
system of the later Roman Empire. Es¬ 
sentially it was an informal system of con¬ 
tracts for the disposal of land and honor¬ 
able services, and was in no sense a form 
of government. Inseparable from it was 


the agricultural organization [manorioLism) 
which rested on servile tenures and con¬ 
tracts for manual labor and services. Ante¬ 
dating feudalism, manorialism was also 
derived from the Roman proprietary sys¬ 
tem. The feudal system evolved in each 
country under local conditions and followed 
a different development. The feudalism of 
France is ordinarily regarded as typical. 

g. THE WEST FRANKS UNDER 
THE CAROLINGIAN KINGS, 
843-987 

843 - 877 . CHARLES THE BALD (emperor, 
875-877). His kingdom under the 
Treaty of Verdun was roughly equivalent to 
modern France with additions in tlie north 
and south and a restricted frontier on the 
east. Charles was effective master of Laon, 
but his sway over Neustria was nominal, his 
control sporadically maintained by war and 
intrigue. Charles granted three great fiefs 
as a buffer for his frontiers: The County of 
I'landers to his son-in-law, Baldwin Iron- 
Arm (862); Neustria to Robert the Strong 
as “Duke between Seine and Loire”; the 
h'rench Duchy of Burgundy to Richard, 
Count of Autun. Brittany (America) was 
semi-inde|)endenl under its own dukes and 
counts in the 9th century and continued so 
virtually to the end of the Middle Ages. 
.\quitaine, joined to Neustria for Charles 
soon emerged as a duchy and was 
consistently hostile. The Duchy of Gas¬ 
cony was joined to Aquitaine in 1052. 
From Neustria were carved the Counties of 
.\njou (870) and Champagne. Septiniania 
remained refractory. 

870 . Carloman, Charles’ son, emerged from 
monastic retirement and led a 
series of intrigues which ended when he was 
l)linded and fled to his uncle, Louis the Ger¬ 
man. He died in 874. Charles was further 
weakened by his intrigues in Lorraine and 
Italy, and by his efforts to win the imperial 
crowm, leaving France open to invasion, 
anarchy, and l)rigandage. 

The crown, impotent and virtually bank¬ 
rupt, commanded no respect from magnates 
or prelates, and the Capitulary of Mersen 
(847) shows clear evidence of the progress of 
essentially feudal ideas: every free man is to 
choose a lord; none may quit his lord; each 
must follow his lord in battle. It must be 
noted that this was purely a military 
measure. France was already divided into 
comtes under counts theoretically removable 
by the king. 

875 . Expedition of Charles to Italy and 
imperial coronation. 

877 . The Capitulary of Kiersy made 
honors hereditary, but lands were 
still granted only for life. 
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877 - 879 , LOUIS II {the Stammerer), son of 
Charles the Bald, maintained him¬ 
self with difficulty despite the 
support of the Church. His sons 
879 - 882 . LOUIS III and 
879 - 884 . CARLOMAN divided tlieir heri¬ 
tage, Louis taking Neustria, Carlo- 
man Aquitaine, Septimania, and Burgundy, 
and reduced their rivals to impotence. 
Louis- victory over the Northmen (Sau- 
court, 881) did not stop their raids. 
884 - 887 . CHARLES THE FAT, son of 
Louis the German, already King 
of the East Franks (879) and emperor (881- 
887), was chosen King of the West Franks 
instead of Charles the Simple, the five- 
year-old brother of Louis and Carloman. 
Charles the Fat, having failed (886) to aid 
the gallant Odo (Eudes) against the North¬ 
men, was deposed (887). 

888 - 898 . Odo (Eudes), Count of Paris, 
Marquis of Neustria (son of Count 
Robert the Strong, whence the name Ro- 
bertians for the line before Hugh Capet) was 
elected King of the West Franks by one 
faction of magnates to avoid a minority on 
the deposition (887) of Charles the Fat. 
Another faction chose Charles III, the 
Simple, son of Louis II (Carolingian). De¬ 
spite five years of civil war 
893 - 923 . CHARLES III ruled from Laon, 
the last Carolingian with any real 
authority in France. Charles, unable to ex¬ 
pel the Northmen from the mouth of the 
Seine, granted (911) Rollo (llrolf the Gan¬ 
ger, d. 931), a large part of what was later 
Normandy, for which Rollo did homage. 

Formation of Normandy. Rollo was bap¬ 
tized (912) under the name Robert, ac¬ 
quired middle Normandy (the Bessin, 924) 
and the western part of the duchy (Cotentin 
and Avranche, 933). The colony was re¬ 
cruited with fresh settlers from Scandinavia 
for the best part of a century, and was 
able to retain a strong local individuality. 
Yet soon after 1000 the duchy was French 
in both speech and law. Between this 
period and the accession of Duke William 
1 (the Conqueror) Norman history is frag¬ 
mentary. 

923 - 987 . The French kingship. Robert, 

Count of Paris, Duke between the 
Seine and Loire, won the West Frankish 
crown with the aid of his sons-in-law, Her¬ 
bert, Count of Vermandois, and Rudolf, 
Duke of Burgundy, but was killed (923), 
leaving a son (later Hugh the Great) too 
young to rule. 

929 - 936 . RUDOLF followed Robert as the 
foe of Charles the Simple, and 
ruled with no opposition after Charles’ 
death. Hugh the Great, master of Bur¬ 
gundy and Neustria, declined the crown, 


preferring to rule through the young Caro¬ 
lingian heir, 

936 - 964 . LOUIS IV, a son of Charles the 
Simple. Hugh’s title, Duke of the 
French, seems to have implied govern¬ 
mental functions as much as territorial 
sovereignty, and he held most of the north¬ 
ern barons under his suzerainty. 
954 - 986 . LOTH AIR succeeded his father 
Louis IV. On the death of Hugh 
the Great, his son Hugh, known as 
Capet, succeeded him (956). 

978 . Lothair’s effort to gain Lorraine led to 
an invasion by Emperor Otto II to 
the walls of Paris. Hugh Capet, in alliance 
with Emperor Otto Ill, and aided by Ger- 
bert of Reims, reduced Lothair’s rule at 
Laon to a nullity. Lothair’s son 
986 - 987 . LOUIS V was the last Carolingian 
ruler of ]•'ranee. 

987 . ELECTION OF HUGH CAPET, en¬ 
gineered by Adalbero, Bishop of 
Reims, and by Gerbert. Hugh was crowned 
at Noyon with the support of the Duke of 
Normandy and the Count of Anjou. His 
title was recognized by the Emperor Otto 
111 in exchange for Hugh’s claims to Lor¬ 
raine. The emergence of the new house of 
Capet was not the victory of a race, a 
nationality, or a principle, but the triumph 
of a family, already distinguished, over a 
decadent rival. {Cont. p, 225.) 

h. GERMANY UNDER THE 
CAROLINGIAN AND-'SAXON 
EMPERORS, 843-1024 

843 - 876 . LOUIS THE GERMAN. In- 

creiising Slavic and Norse pressure 
(general Norse attack, 845, on Carolingian 
lands). Louis had three sons: Carloman 
(d. 880), Louis (d. 882), and Charles the 
Fat. Carloman was assigned Bavaria and 
the East Mark; Louis, Saxony and Fran¬ 
conia; Charles, Alamannia. Contest with 
Charles the Bald for Lorraine. By the 
Treaty of Mersen (870) Louis added a strip 
of land west of the Rhine. 
876 - 887 . CHARLES THE FAT. He 
blocked Charles the Bald’s ad¬ 
vance toward the Rhine. Emergence of the 
Kingdom of Cisjuran Burgundy (i.e. Dau- 
phine, Provence, part of Languedoc) under 
Boso (879). Expedition to Italy and coro¬ 
nation by John VIII (881). Negotiations 
(882) with the Northmen, now permanently 
established in Flanders. While Charles was 
in Italy settling a papal election, a great 
Norse invasion burst on France (Odo’s de¬ 
fense of Paris, 886). Deposition of Charles 
by the Franconian, Saxon, Bavarian, 
Thuringian, and Swabian magnates at 
Tribur (887). 
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887 ( 896 )- 899 . ARNULF (illegitimate son 
of Carloman, grandson of Louis 
the German). A certain supremacy was 
conceded to Arnulf by the various rulers of 
Germany and Italy who rendered a kind of 
homage to him. Victory over the Norse on 
the Dyle (Lovven, 891); resistance to the 
Slavic (Moravian) advance (893), with 
Magyar aid. Miigyar raids after 900. Ar- 
nuJf dared not leave (Germany to answer the 
appeal of Pope Stephen V (885-891) for aid. 
His illegitimate son Zwentibold was sent on 
the call of rope h'onnt)sus (891-89O), hut 
accomplished nothing {893). Arnulf went 
to Italy in person (894), was crowned king 
and received an oath from most of the mag¬ 
nates. On another apj^eal from Formosus 
( S95) he took Rome and was crowned em¬ 
peror (8g6j. 

900 - 911 . LOUIS THE CHILD (born 893), 
last of the Carolingians, elected 
king by the magnates at Forcheim (900). 
Increasing Norse, Slavic, and Magyar pre.s- 
sure and clevasLation. 

The weakening of the royal power as the 
l^ast PVankish Kingdom of the Carolingians 
declined, and the survival of tribal con¬ 
sciousness, left the way open for the emer¬ 
gence of the Stem (German Stamm, a tribej 
duchies. These duchies [)reserved the tra¬ 
ditions of ancient tribal culture, and their 
indej)endent development under semi-royal 
dukes (beginning in the 9th century) en¬ 
sured the disru{)tion of German unity for a 
thousand years. These Stem duchies were: 
Franconia (the- Bahenbergers ultimately 
drove the Conradiners into the East Mark, 
later Austria); Lorraine (not strictly a stem 
duchy but with a tradition of unity); Swabia 
' the early ducal history is obscure); Bavaria 
iunder the Arnullings; re|)ulse of the Mag¬ 
yars, acquisition of the Mark of Carinthia); 
Saxony (under the Liudollingers; repulse of 
the Danes and Wends, addition of d'hu- 
ringia); the Frisians (no tribal duke ap¬ 
peared ). 

911 . End of the East Frankish line of the 
Carolingians, with the death of 
Louis the Child (899-911); the German 
magnates, to avoid accepting a ruler of the 
West Frankish (ITench) line, elected Con¬ 
rad, Duke of Franconia. 

911 - 918 . CONRAD 1 . Magyar raids and 
ducal rebellions in Saxony, Ba¬ 
varia, and Swabia met vigorous but futile 
resistance from Conrad. Lorraine passed 
(911) temporarily under the suzerainty of 
the West Frankish ruler, Charles the Sim¬ 
ple. Conrad nominated his strongest foe, 
Henry, Duke of Saxony, as his successor, 
and he was elected. 

919 - 1024 . THE SAXON (OR OTTO- 
NIAN) HOUSE. 


919 - 936 . KING HENRY I (called the 

Fowler, supposedly because the 
messengers announcing his election found 
him hawking). Tolerant of the dukes, he 
forced recognition of his authority; cool 
to the Church, he avoided ecclesiastical 
coronation. 

920 - 921 . Reduction of the Duke of Ba¬ 

varia; alliance with Charles the 
Simple. 

923-925. Lorraine restored to the German 
Kingdom and unified into the 
Dueby of Lorraine, a center of 
sjhritual and intellectual ferment. 
Henryks daughter married the 
Duke of Lorraine (928). 

924 - 933 . Truce (and tribute) with the 
Magyars, fortification of the Flbe 
and Weser Valleys (Saxony and Thuringia), 
palisading of towns, villas, monasteries, 
etc., establishment of Burj^wardr, i.e. garri¬ 
sons (which later oflen bec ame towns like 
Naumburg, ()uedlinburg), where one-ninth 
of the Saxon effectives were on duty and 
trained as horsemen each year. 

928 . Saxon expedition across the frozen 
Havel River against the Wends: 
Branibor (Brandenburg) stormed; the 
Wends driven up the Fdbe; creation 
of the Marks of Branibor, Meissen, and 
(later) Lusalia as guardians of the middle 
Flbe. 

933 . Henry ended the Magyar truce with 
his victory at Riade on the Unstrut 
River, the first great defeat of the Magyars. 
Occuj>ation c'f tlie land between the Schlei 
and the Eider (Charlemagne’s Dane IMark), 
and erection of the Mark of Schleswig, 
guardian of the Elbe mouth; the Danish 
king was made tributary and forced to re¬ 
ceive Christian missionaries. Henry had 
prepared the way for his son whose election 
was a formality, the succession becoming 
virtually hereditary. 

936 - 973 . KING OTTO I (the Great). Otto 
revived the policy of Arnulf, was 
crowned and anointed at Aachen, Charle¬ 
magne’s caf)it;d; his coronation banquet re¬ 
vived the Carulingian coronation banc^uet 
(of Roman origin; at which the Duke of 
Franconia served ceremonially as steward, 
the Duke of Swabia as c;up-liearer, the Duke 
of Lorraine as chamberlain, and the Duke 
of Bavaria as marshal. 

Otto’s vigorous assertion of royal au¬ 
thority (a three-year war reduced the Dukes 
of Bavaria, Franconia, Lorraine, and Sax¬ 
ony). He followed the {lolicy of keeping the 
great duchies (except Saxony) in his own 
hands or those of his family. Taking Con¬ 
rad, the boy King of Arles (Provence and 
Burgundy), under his protection (937), 
Otto forced the recognition of his overlord- 
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The Saxon Emperors 

Henry I, the Fowler 
919-936 


Otto I, the Great Henry 

93^~973 J)uke of Bavaria 


Bruno Gerfjerga Hedwig 


Henry II 
of Bav'aria 


Hedwig 


Liudolf Otto II 
Duke of 973-9^3 
Swabia j 

Otto III 

983-1002 


Liutgarde William 
ni. ('onrad 
of Lorraine 


Henry II Gisela 

1002-1024 


Otto 


Heiir\' Bruno 

(I*()j)e (iregory \’) 


C'onrad 


Conrad II. llie Salian 
TO24-1039 


Conrad 
of Carinihin 


Bruno 

i Po]3e Leo TX) 


sld)) (forestalling Hugh of l’ro\eneej; Con¬ 
rad’s sister, Adelheid. married Lothair, one 
of the elaimants to the crown of Italy, and 
later Otto himself, ddie Bavarians defeated 
Otto (c^44) at Weis, l)Ut Otto eoiuiuered 
(950) I>uke Boleslav of Bohemia and 
I)ut the duchy under the suzerainty of 
Ba\’aria. 

951-952. Otto’s first expedition to Italy to 

keep the passes through the moun¬ 
tains open. Marriage to Adelheid and as¬ 
sumption of the crown of Italy; tiic pofTe 
refused him im])erial coronation; Berengar 
of Ivrea, forced into vaissalage, ceded the 
Marks of X’erona, Lriuli, Istria (the keys to 
the j)asses), to Otto’s son Henry, Duke of 
Bavaria. 

953. Revolt of Otto’s son (Liudolf, Duke of 
Swabia), his son-in-law Conrad 


(Duke of Lorraine), and others (suppressed, 

955 h 

955. BATTLE OF THE LECHFELD. 

()tto, with an army recruited from 
all the duchies, ended the Magyar menace 
by a great \’ic tory. I )efeat of the Wends on 
tile ri\er Reciinitz. Re-establishment and 
colonization with Bavarians of Charle¬ 
magne’s East Mark (Austria). 

968. The lushoprics established among the 
Sla\s (e.g. Brandenburg, Merse¬ 
burg, Meissen, Zeiz) were consolidated 
under the new Archbishopric of Magdeburg. 
German bishoj)rics were e\’erywhere filled 
with bishojis loyal to the monarchy, mark¬ 
ing the alliance of the king and the Church 
against feudal opposition. 

961-964. Otto’s second expedition to Italy 
on the appeal of Pope John XII 
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for protection. Assumption of the crown 
of Italy at Pavia. 

962. IMPERIAL CORONATION BY THE 
POPE: REVIVAL OF THE RO¬ 
MAN EMPIRE IN THE WEST. Otto put 
a temporary end to feudal anarchy in Rome, 
deposed one pope and nominated another, 
and compelled the pope to recognize the 
emperor’s right to approve or reject papal 
elections. 

966-972. Otto’s third expedition to Italy: 

deposition of one poi)e, restoration 
of another; nomination of a new pope; j)un- 
ishmentof the Romans. Imperial coronation 
(967) of the future Otto 11 and assertion 
of suzerainty over Capua and Benevento 
(967). Betrothal of Theophano (daughter 
of the Greek emperor, Romanus I) to the 
future Otto II (969); coronation of Theo¬ 
phano (972) and marriage to Otto (sup¬ 
posedly bringing Greek Italy as her por¬ 
tion). 

Otto, with the able assistance of his 
brother Bruno, Archbishop of Cologne, be¬ 
gan a cultural revival (the so-called Otto- 
nian Renaissance) in the manner of Charle¬ 
magne; late in life, he learned to read, but 
not to speak, Latin; Bruno knew Greek. 
The cosmopolitan court literary circle in¬ 
cluded Irish and l aiglish monks, and learned 
Greeks and Italians, notably Liutprand of 
Cremona {llistoria Ottunis] Legatio Con¬ 
stantino politana). Great literary activity of 
the monasteries: Widukind of Corvey {Res 
Gestae Saxonicae)] Roswitha, the nun of 
Gandersheim, author of the Carmen degestis 
Ottonis and of learned Latin comedies in a 
bowdlerized Terentine style, celebrating 
saintly-virginity; the vernacular Heliand 
(9th century), a Christian epic; Ekkekard of 
St. Gall’s Waltherius, inspired by German 
legends. 

The German rulers and nobles of the 9th 
century had regarded the monasteries as 
their personal property and prepared the 
way for a strong clerical reaction toward 
reform supported by the regular clergy 
(e.g. Cluny), oppv)sed by the seculars who 
were rapidly passing under feudal influ¬ 
ences. 

973-983. OTTO II. The revolt of Henry 
the Wrangler, Duke of Bavaria, 
in alliance with Boleslav of Bohemia, and 
others, required five years to put down; 
Henry was banished (978). Repulse of a 
Danish incursion. 

978. Lothair, King of the West Franks, in¬ 
vaded Lorraine and was forced to 
abandon his claims by Otto’s in¬ 
vasion of k'ranee (980). 

981-982. Otto’s campaign in southern Italy, 


to expel the Saracens and reduce the Byzan¬ 
tine power, ended in defeat. 
983-1002. OTTO III (an infant of three 
years). Rule of his brilliant mother 
Theophano (983-991), his grandmother 
Adelheid, and Archbishop Willigis of Mainz 
(991-996). Under Theophano’s inlluence 
his education was in the Byzantine tradi¬ 
tion; his tutor Gerbert of Aurillac, one of the 
most learned men of his day, whose bril¬ 
liance won him tlie nickname Stupor M undi. 
Henry the Wrangler proclaimed himself 
king, but was forced to submit. 
996. Otto’s first expedition to Italy ended 
Crescentius Il’s sway in Rome; 
Otto designated his cousin Bruno 
as poj)e (Gregory V). 

998. Returning to Rome on his second 
expedition to Italy, Otto deposed 
the Crescentine pope, John XVI, and de¬ 
capitated Crescentius. Otto made Gerbert 
of Aurillac pope, as Sylvester 11. Sylves¬ 
ter shared Otto’s devotion to the Carolin- 
gian tradition of an intimate union and co¬ 
operation of poj)e and emperor. Otto’s ro¬ 
mantic antiquarianism led him to a plan of 
reform through universal imperial overlord- 
ship inde{)endent of the German crown. He 
settled down at Rome and began a theatri¬ 
cal restoration of the S})lendors of the city: 
palace on the Aventine, Byzantine court 
and Byzantine titles, futile revival of an¬ 
cient formulae (seals inscribed Renovatio 
imperii romani, etc.); rapid alienation of the 
Roman populace. He left no heir and was 
buried by his own orders beside Charle¬ 
magne at Aachen. 

1002- 1024. HENRY II (son of Henry the 

Wrangler, cousin of Otto, great- 
grandson of Henry the howler) emerged 
from the contest for the throne, and was 
crowned emperor at Rome (1014). Devout 
(canonized with his wife, St. Kunigunde), 
but a political realist and firm with the 
Church, he concentrated his attention on 
Germany. Against episcopal objections he 
fcjunded (1007) the great Bishopric of Bam¬ 
berg, endowed it richly as an outpost of 
German culture against Slavdom; the ca¬ 
thedral, one of the glories of German archi¬ 
tecture, contains his tomb. Vigorous (Gor- 
zian) monastic reform with many confisca¬ 
tions. 

1002. Successful revolt of Ardoin in Lom¬ 
bardy (reduced temporarily in 
1004, and finally in 1014). 

1003- 1017. A long, unsuccessful struggle 

with Boleslav Chrobry (992-1018) 
of Poland, Duke of Bohemia, who 
had acquired Lusatia and Silesia. 
1006-1007. Unrest in Burgundy and re¬ 
volt of Baldwin of Flanders (sup¬ 
pressed, 1007). 
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In practice Henry had no choice but to 
allow the great fiefs to become hereditary. 
He relied heavily on the clergy to supply ad¬ 
visers and administrators, and looked to the 
Church also for military and financial sup¬ 
port, but he dominated the Church in Ger¬ 
many through his control of the episcopal 
appointments. Extensive secularization 
and reform of the monasteries of the Church 
resulted. (Cow/. />. 205.) 

i. SPAIN 

(1) The Visigothic Kingdom^ 466-711 

In the time of Euric (466-484) the Visi¬ 
gothic rule extended from the Loire to (ii- 
braltar and from the Lay of Biscay to the 

Rhone. 'Lhe cajiital was Toulouse. 
507 . Clovis’ victory in the battle of Vouille 

obliged the Visigoths to withdraw 
over the Pyrenees, retaining only Septi- 
mania north of the mountains. The new 
capital was Toledo. 

The Visigoths in Sjiain were a small mi¬ 
nority (about one in five) and were rapidly 
romanized (e.g. the Breviary of Alaric). The 
conversion of King Reccared (587) from 
Arianism to Roman orthodoxy brought an 
end to their religious sejiarateness, acceler¬ 
ated the jirocess of romanization and initi¬ 
ated the domination of the clergy over the 
monarchy. The Synod of Toledo 1,633) ‘As¬ 
sumed the right to confirm elec tions to the 
crown. After 600 the Jews were forced to 
accept baptism, for which reason they later 
on welcomed the Moslem inxasion. Visi¬ 
gothic speech gradually disappeared and the 
current vernacular was of Latin origin. Ro¬ 
man organization and tradition survived to 
a marked degree. Isidore of Seville (c. 
560-630), a bishop, theologian, historian, 
man of letters, and scientist, produced in his 
Elymolugiac a general reference work which 
remained a standard manual for 500 years 
and served as a medium tor the transmis¬ 
sion of much ancient knowledge to the 
mediaeval world. 

(2) Moslem Spain, 711-1031 

711 - 716 . THE MOSLEM CONQUEST. 

In 711 a mixed force of Arabs and 
Berbers, led by the Berber Tariq (whence 
Gibraltar — Gebcl al-Tariq) crossed from 
Africa. Roderick, the last Visigothic king, 
was completely defeated in the battle on the 
Guadalete (Rio Barbate), whereupon his 
kingdom collapsed. The Moslems took 
Cordova and the capital, Toledo. Tariq 
was followed (712) by his master, Musa, 
who took Medina Sidonia, Seville, Merida, 
and Saragossa. The Moslems soon reached 
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the Pyrenees ( 719 ), having driven the rem¬ 
nants of the Christians into the mountains 
of the north and west. 

732 . In the battle of Tours the Moslems, 
having crossed into Trance, were 
decisively defeated by Charles Martel and 
the Franks. By 759 they had been entirely 
expelled from France. 

756 - 1031 . THE OMAYYAD DYNASTY 
OF CORDOVA. 

756 - 788 . Abdurrahman, emir. He was the 

grandson of the Omayyad Caliph 
of Damascus, and was the founder of the 
Moorish state in Spain. Christians were 
given toleration in return for payment of a 
poll tax. The Jews were very well treated. 
But Abdurrahman met with vigorous oppo¬ 
sition from the .Arab nobility, which was 
supported from abroad by Pepin and Char¬ 
lemagne. 

777 . Invasion of Spain by Charlemagne, 

checked by the heroic defense of 
Saragossa. .Annihilation of his rear-guard 
at Roncesvalles (778 — Song of Roland). 
Wars with the Franks continued through¬ 
out the rest of the century, Charlemagne 
ultimately conquering northeastern Spain 
as far as the Ebro River (capture of Barce¬ 
lona, 801). 

788 - 796 . Hisham, son of Abdurrahman, 
emir, during whose reign Malikite 
doctrines were introduced in Spain. 
796 - 822 . Hakam, son of Uakam, emir. Re¬ 
volts in Cordova (805, 814) and 
Toledo (814). The Toledan rebels, 
expelled from Spain, went to Alex¬ 
andria and thence to Crete, which 
they reconquered. 

822 - 852 . Abdurrahman II, son of Hakam. 

During his reign Alfonso II of 
Leon invaded Aragon. He was defeated 
and his kingdom destroyed. The fVanks 
too were driven back in Catalonia. 'Lhe 
Normans first appeared on the coasts. In 
837 a revolt of Christians and Jews in To¬ 
ledo was suppressed, but Christian fanatics 
continued to l)e active, es|)ecially in Cor¬ 
dova. 

852 - 886 . Mohammed I. He put down an¬ 
other Christian uprising in Cor¬ 
dova, and carried on extensive 
operations against the Christian 
states of Leon, Galicia, and Na¬ 
varre (Pampeluna taken 861). 
886-888. Mundhir. 

888 - 912 . Abdullah, brother of Mundhir. 
912 - 961 . ABDURRAHMAN III. The 

ablest and most gifted of theOmay- 
yads of Spain, who assumed the titles of 
Caliph and Atnir al-Mii'minin in 929, thus 
asserting supremacy in Islam as against the 
Abbasid Caliphs of Bagdad. Abdurrah¬ 
man’s reign was marked by the pacification 
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of the country, by completion of govern¬ 
mental organization (centralization), by na¬ 
val activity, by agricultural adv ance and by 
industrial progress. Cordova (population c. 
500,000) became the greatest intellectual 
center of Europe, with a huge paper trade, 
great libraries, and pre-eminent schools 
(medicine, mathematics, philosophy, poetry, 
music; much translation from Greek and 
Latin). 

The height of Moslem learning was 
reached by Averroes (ibii Rushd, c. 112O- 
1198), philosofdier, physician and commen¬ 
tator on Plato and Aristotle, master of the 
Christian schoolmen. 

'Phe aristocracy, by this time almost ex¬ 
tinguished, was rcfdaced by a ricli middle 
class and feudal soldiery. The Christians 
and Jews continued to enjoy wide tolera¬ 
tion. 

Abdurrahman continued the wars with 
Leon and Navarre, which extended over 
most of his long reign. By the Peace of 956 
with Ordono 111 of Leon, the independence 
of Leon and Navarre was recognized and the 
Moslem frontier withdrawn to the ICbro; on 
the other hand, Leon and Navarre recog¬ 
nized the suzerainty of the caliph and i)aid 
tribute, 'riiis peace was soon broken by 
Ordono’s brother Sancho (957) who, after 
his defeat, was ex})elled by his suldects but 
restored by the caliph (9591. 
961 - 976 . Hakam 11. He continued the wars 
against Castile, Leon, and Navarre 
and forced their rulers to sue lor |)eai e (9<')2- 
970). At the same time he waged successful 
war against the Eatimid dynasty in Moroc¬ 
co, which was brought to an end (973) and 
replaced by the Omayyad f)ower. 
976 - 1009 . Hisham II, whose reign marked 
the decline of the Omayyad dynas¬ 
ty. Power was seized by Mohammed ibn 
Abi ’Amir, with the title of llajih al-Manmr 
(Euro})ean; Alainansor = the Victorious 
Chamberlain), a brilliant reforming minister 
(army and administration). He carried on 
successful campaigns against Leon, Navarre, 
Catalonia, and Mauretania, and tempo¬ 
rarily checked the religious and racial sepa¬ 
ratism which later on brought about the tol- 
lapse of the Omayyad Calij)hate. On his 
death in 1002 he was succeeded by his son, 
Abdulmalik al-JMuzaffar (the Victorious), 
who several times defeated the Christians, 
and was followed by his brother, Abdurrah¬ 
man, named Sanchol. The latter obliged 
Hisham to proclaim him his heir , whereupon 
a revolt took f)lace in Cordova under the 
leadership of Mohammed, a member of the 
royal family. Hisham was comirelled to ab¬ 
dicate in favor of Mohammed, and Sanchol 
was executed. In the meanwhile the Ber¬ 
bers nominated Sulayman as caliph. Civil 


war ensued, reducing Spain to more than a 
score of petty kingships {taifas) and making 
easier the Christian reconquest. 

1027 - 1031 . Hisham III, the last Omayyad 
caliph. 

(3) Christian Spain 
CASTILE AND LEON, 718-1065 
718 - 737 . Pelayo, successor to Roderick the 
Visigoth, created the Kingdom of 
the Asturias, a theocratic elective 
monarchy in the Visigothic tradi¬ 
tion. Beginning of the reciprocal 
alliance of kings and clergy under 
739 - 757 . Alfonso I, who assigned to the 
Church a generous sliare of the 
lands coiKjuered from the Moslems 
and used the clergy as a counter¬ 
weight to the aristocracy. 

899 . Miraculous discovery of the l)ones of 
St. James the Greater and erection 
of the first church of Santiago de Cam[)0- 
stella, which became the center of the Span¬ 
ish national cult and one of the most intlu- 
ential shrines in Europe. 

910 - 914 . Garcia, King of Leon, began a 
ra[)id expansion of his domain to 
the east (construction of numerous 
castles, hence the name Castile). 
c. 930 - 970 . Count Fernan Gonzalez,Count 
of Burgos (later Castile), marked 
the rise of the Counts of Burgos. By in¬ 
trigue and alliance with tiie Moslems he ex¬ 
panded his domains al the expense of Leon, 
and made the (ountry of Castile autono¬ 
mous and hereditary. His ])rogress was ar 
rested by Sanclio the k'al of Leon (d. 966), 
wlu) was in alliance with Abdurrahman 
III. 

970 - 1035 . Sancho the Great of Navarre 
effected a close union of Castile 
and Navarre and began the con¬ 
quest of Leon. 

1035 - 1065 . Ferdinand I, of Castile, com¬ 
pleted the work by (a)nc}ucTing 
Leon (1037) and assuming the title of King 
of Leon. {Coni. p. 233.) 

j. THE BRITISH ISLES 
(1) England to 1066 
Prehistoric Britain. The prehistoric in 
habitants of Britain (called Celts on the 
basis <ff language) were apparently a fusion 
of Mediterranean, Alpine, and Nordic 
strains which included a dark Iberian and a 
light-haired stock. Archaeological evidence 
points to contacts with the Iberian Peninsula 
(2500 n.c.) and P^gypt (1300 b.c.). 
1200-600 B.C. The true Celts are repre¬ 
sented by two stocks: Goidels 
(Gae/i), surviving in northern Ireland and 
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high Scotland, and Cymri and Brythons 
{Britons) still represented in Wales. The 
Brythons were close kin to the Gauls, par¬ 
ticularly the Belgi. Their religion was domi¬ 
nated by a powerful, organized, priestly 
caste, the Druids of Gaul and Britain, 
who monopolized religion, education, and 
justice. 

67 B.C.-c. 460 A.D. ROMAN OCCUPA¬ 
TION began with Julius Caesar’s 
conquests in Gaul and Britain (57-50 B.C.); 
Emperor Claudius’ personal ex|)edition and 
conquest (43 a.d.) were decisive in the 
romanization of Britain. Reduction of the 
“empire” (5-40 a.d.) of Cymbeline and 
suppression (Oi) of the national revolt of 
Boudicca {Boadicea). Conquest of Wales 
(48-79). Construction of the great network 
of Roman roads began (eventually 5 sys¬ 
tems, 4 centering on London). Bath 
emerged as a center of Romano-British 
fashion. 

78-142. Roman conquests in the north 

began under Agricola; results 
north of the Clyde-Forth line were not de¬ 
cisive. The P^mperor Hadrian completed 
the conquest of Britain in person: construc¬ 
tion of Hadrian’s Wall (123) from Solway 
Firth to Tyne mouth. Pdrth-Clyde rampart 
(c. 142). 

208. Emperor Septimius Severus arrived 

(208), invaded Caledonia (Scot¬ 
land), restored Roman military 
supremacy in the north, and fixed 
Hadrian’s Wall as the final fron¬ 
tier of Roman conquest. 

300-360. Height of villa construction in 
the plain of Britain. Chief towns: 
Aerulamium (St. Albans), Colchester, Lin¬ 
coln, Gloucester, York. The skill of the 
artisans and cloth-workers of Britain was 
already famous on the Continent in the 4th 
century. The island south of the Wall was 
completely romanized. 
c. 360. Piratic raids of Irish {Scoti) and 
Piets were common, and the Teu¬ 
tonic conquest of Gaul cut Britain off from 
Rome in the 5th century, leaving the Ro¬ 
mano-British ^to defend themselves against 
Saxon attacks on the south and east which 
soon penetrated the lowlands. 
410-442. Withdrawal of the Roman legions 
and the end of the Roman ad¬ 
ministration coincided with an intensifica¬ 
tion of Nordic pressure and the influx of 
Jutes, Angles, and Saxons, which perma¬ 
nently altered the racial liase of the island. 
By c. 615 the Angles and Jutes had reached 
the Irish Channel and were masters of what 
is virtually modern England. A Celtic re¬ 
crudescence appeared in the highlands of 
the west and northwest. The history of 
Britain for two centuries (c. 350 - 597 ) is 


obscure. Christianity had not made much 
progress under the Romans. 

Seven Anglo-Saxon kingdoms, the Hep¬ 
tarchy, emerged after the Teutonic conquest: 
Essex, Wessex, Sussex (probably prevail¬ 
ingly Saxon as the names suggest); Kent 
(Jutes); East Anglia, Mercia, Northumbria 
(Angles). 

560-616. The supremacy of Ethelbert of 
Kent in the Heptarchy coincided 
with the 

697. Arrival of Augustine the Monk and 
the conversion of Kent to the Ro¬ 
man Church. The hegemony in 
the Heptarchy passed eventually 
to Edwin of Northumbria (which 
had also been converted). 

633 . The defeat and death of EthelberCs 
brother-in-law Edwin at the hands 
of the heathen Mercians ended the North¬ 
umbrian primacy and temporarily over¬ 
whelmed the Roman Church. A period*‘of 
anarchy ensued. 

633 . Oswald of Northumbria called Aidan 
from Iona, whose mission began 
the great influence of Celtic 
Christianity, which for a time 
threatened to replace the Roman 
Church. 

664. The Synod of Whitby turned Britain 
back into the orbit of the Roman 
Church and the Continent, and 
prepared the way for the decisive 
rule of 

699-690. Theodore of Tarsus, Archbishop 
of Canterbury. Theodore intro¬ 
duced a strictly Roman parochial system 
and a centralized episcopal system which 
became the model for the secular state and 
created a new concept of kingshi}). Na¬ 
tional synods brought the rival kingdoms 
together for the first time, and began the 
long evolution destined to create English 
nationality and national institutions, and 
to spread them through the civilized world. 

Theodore’s e])iscopate was marked by the 
reintroduction of Greco-Roman culture and 
the permanent establishment of a new 
cultural tradition which produced Bede 
(673-735), the father of English literature, 
and culminated in the wide influence of the 
great School at York, which extended to 
the Continent (e.g. Alcuin at the court 
of Charlemagne). The Archbishopric of 
York was founded, 735. Romance eccle¬ 
siastical architecture and church music 
flourished. 

767 - 796 . Under Offa II the Kingdom of 
Mercia, supreme south of the 
Humber, reached its maximum 
power, after which it broke up. 
787 . The first recorded raid of the Danes 
in England was followed by the 
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Danish inundation of Ireland. In the pause 
before the great wave of Viking advance, 
Wessex under 

802 - 839 . Egbert, who had been in Charle¬ 
magne’s service, emerged supreme 
(conquering Mercia), exercised a 
vague suzerainty over Northum¬ 
bria, and received the homage of 
all the English kinglets. 

856 - 875 . Full tide of the first Viking as¬ 
sault. Wessex was the spearhead 
of resistance. 

871 - 899 . ALFRED THE GREAT pur¬ 
chased i)eace until he could or¬ 
ganize his forces and build up a 
navy. Almost overwhelmed by the winter 
inv'^asion of 878, he finally defeated the 
Danes and forced the Peace of Wedmore, 
whereby Guthrun the Dane became a 
Christian and divided England with Alfred. 
The Danelaw, north of the Thames-Lea 
line, went to Guthrun; the south, together 
with London, went to Alfred. 
878 - 900 . 'I'he Danes were masters of the 
northeast, and under Danish pres¬ 
sure Scotland began to take on shape and 
unity. 

Alfred proceeded to organize the defense 
of his kingdom. London was walled and 
garrisoned with burghers charged with its 
defense. Earth forts {barks) of the Viking 
type were thrown up and garrisoned, riie 
fyrd and the fleet were reorganized, the 
army increased, the Ikcgns began to be used 
as a mounted infantry. Henceforth all 
citizens of the requisite wealth were forced 
to thegnhood, i.e. to join the military class 
attached t() the royal household. A Danish 
reaction (892-896) was firmly put down. 

Alfred’s patronage of learning. Foreign 
scholars and learned refugees were wel¬ 
comed at court. Alfred translated Bede’s 
History, Orosius, and Boethius’ Consolatio 
into the vernacular. Po provide trained 
administrators, Alfred established schools 
for the sons of thegns and nobles. The 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle wasstarted. 
899 - 924 . Edward, Alfred’s son, succeeded 
him, and with his sister, Ethel- 
freda of Mercia, l)egan the con¬ 
quest of the Danelaw, which was 
completed under 

924 - 939 . Ethelstan, Edward’s son. The 
sons of Alfred were the first true 
kings of England; his grandson Edgar (959- 
975) was recognized as such. Archbishop 
Dunstan, Edgar’s chief counselor, was a 
great ecclesiastical reformer (simony and 
morals) of the Church and the people. He 
followed a policy of fusion and conciliation 
toward the Danes, and Oda, a full-blooded 
Dane, became (942) Archbishop of Canter- 
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bury. The absorption of the Danelaw by 
Wessex left the Celtic fringe in Scotland and 
Wales independent under a vague kind of 
vassalage to the king. 

As the Danelaw was absorbed, the shire 
system was extended to it with the old Dan¬ 
ish boroughs as a nucleus. The adminis¬ 
tration was often in the hands of men of 
Danish blood. The Anglo-Saxon farmers 
had no love for war, and the thegns began 
to emerge as a professional soldier class. 
The old tribal and clan organization was 
superseded by a system of quasi-feudal form 
whereby each man had a lord who. was re- 
sjionsible for him at law. 'Fhe great earl¬ 
doms were beginning to emerge. 

No common law existed; shire and 
hundred courts administered local custom 
with the freeman suitors under the king’s 
representativ^e-ealdorman, shire-reeve, or 
hundred reevx. From the days of Edgar, 
the feudal element tended to encroach on 
royal authority, especially in the hundred 
courts. The old monasticism had been 
destroyed by the invasions, and the Church 
in England fell into corruption and deca¬ 
dence, only reformed by the inlluence of 
Cluny and Fleury and the Norman Con¬ 
quest. 

991 . An ebb in Viking raids was followed 
by a fresh onset during the reign of 
Ethelred the Redeless (978-1016), led by 
Sven I {Forked Beard), Eing of Denmark. 
Dancgcld had been s}ioradically collected 
under Alfred; now it was regularly levied 
and used as tribute to buy otf the invaders. 
This tax, and the invasions, led to a rapid 
decline of the freeholders to a servile status. 
Under Canute, the Danegeld was trans¬ 
formed into a regular tax for defense. Col¬ 
lection of the Danegeld, originally in the 
hands of the towns, tell increasingly to the 
lord of the manor, and it w'as only a step 
from holding him for the tax to making 
him lord of the land from which the tax 
came. 

1013 - 1014 . Sven I (d. 1014) was acknowl¬ 
edged by the English, and Ethel- 
red fled to Normandy, the home 
of his second wife, Emma. 
1017 - 1035 . King Canute, one of the two 
sons of Sven, elected by the Witan. 
The Witan was a heterogeneous body of 
prelates, magnates, and ofiicials without 
any precise constitutional status. Canute 
was “emperor,” on the model of Charle¬ 
magne, over a northern empire which in¬ 
cluded Denmark, Norway, and England, 
and, but for his early death, might have 
played a more important r6le. His reign 
was marked by conciliation and fusion. 
The Church was under Anglo-Saxon clergy. 
Canute maintained a good navy, and his 
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standing army included tlie famous house- 
carls, which soon had an Anglo-Saxon con¬ 
tingent. The four great earldoms, Wessex, 
East Anglia, Mercia, Northumbria, and 
seven lesser earldoms can be distinguished 
in this period. The greatest of the earls was 
Godwin of Wessex. Canute’s sons were 
incompetent, and his line ended, 1042. 

Godwin was chiefly responsilde for the 
election of the successor to Canute’s line, 
Edward, son of Ernrna and Idhelred, who 
married (1045) Godwin’s daughter. 
1042 - 1066 . EDWARD THE CONFES- 
" SOR, of the line of Alfred, was 
under Godwin’s domination. Jlrought up 
at the Norman court, speaking French, he 
tried to Normanizc the English court. 
Godwin’s influence led to the deposition of 
the Norman Archbishop of Canterbury and 
the selection of the Saxon Stigand by the 
W’ilan. As Stigand had suj)ported an anti- 
pope, Alexander II favored the Normans, as 
did Hildebrand, the power behind the papal 
throne. Godwin’s son, Harold, succeeded 
(1053) him as Earl of Wessex, and domi¬ 
nated Edward as his father had. Another 
son of Godwin, Tostig, became i'^arl of 
Northumbria. Harold {c. 1004) was driven 
ashore on the Channel, fell Into the hands 
of William, Duke of Normandy, a c(Hisin of 
Edward the Confessor, and was foned to 
take an oath to aid William to attain the 
crown of England, which William declared 
Edward had i)romised him. 

1066 . Tostig, exiled after the Northum¬ 
brian revolt (1065), returned with 
Harold Hardrada to attack Northuml)ria. 
Tiie Confessor died in January (loOO) and 
W illiam at once began vigorous pre|)ara- 
tions for the conquest of England. 
1066 . On Edward’s death Harold was 
chosen king by the W ilan and was 
guarding the coasts of England against 
William when Tostig and Hardrada a[)- 
peared in the north. After a brilliant dash 
northward, Harold defeated them at Stam¬ 
ford Bridge in September, at the very mo¬ 
ment that the Norman invaders arrived in 
the Channel. Rushing southward after his 
victory, Harold confronted tlie Normans, 
who had already landed, with a redined, 
wearied, and shaken force, and was beaten 
and killed in the 

OCT. 14 . Battle of Hastings, or Senlac. 

{Cunt. p. 191.) 

(2) Scotland to 1034 

Racial origins obscure. A wave of Neo¬ 
lithic peoples from the Mediterranean was 
followed by Celts, Goidels, Brythons, Sax¬ 
ons in the 6th century u.c., and then by 


Piets. The Romans arrived at the end of 
the first century, a.d., but made no per¬ 
manent imjiression. 

450 - 600 . Four political nuclei: Piets (Pent- 
land Eirth to the central plain); 
Dalriada (Argyllshire and the islands of 
Jura and Islay); “Welsh” refugees in 
Strathclyde; Ida of Bernicia’s realm (from 
the Tweed to the Eirth of Forth), 
c. 665 . COLUMBA arrived from Iona and 
conv'erted the King of the Piets to 
the Celtic ('hurch, giving Scotland 
her first cultural contact with the 
civilized world. 

664 . The Synod of Whitby turned England 
to the Roman Church and tem¬ 
porarily isolated Scotland. 7 ’he 
Ihcts ultimately went into the Ro¬ 
man communion (c. 700) and Iona 
itself followed (7r0). 

686. The English flower was broken on the 
southern frontier, and Scotland 
began her independent evolution. 
Under Kenneth I (d. 858) began 
the first Scottish union. 

794 . Arrival of the Norse. Iona burned 
(802); a series of devastations 
iollowed. 

921 . Edward, son ol .Wired the Great, was 
acknowledged lord of Scotland, 
iithelstan enforced the bond in 
arms (934) and a Scottish effort 
to revolt was crushed (937). 
1005 - 1034 . Under Malcolm II, Lolhian 
was added to the Scottish crown 
and Strathclyde completed (1034) 
the union of the four nuclei under 
1034 - 1040 . Duncan, but without a homo¬ 
geneous racial or political basis. 
The Isles and the north wen- under Scandi¬ 
navian dominance, and England aimed to 
make Scotland her vassal. {Cunt. p. 201.) 

(3) Ireland to 1171 

Racial origins. The Neolithic inhabi¬ 
tants, followed by Celts and Goidels (c. 
600-500 n.c.j. d'he “fifths” (i.e. Ulster, 
Leinster, Connaugdit, laast and West Mun¬ 
ster) may date from the Goidel arrival. 
Ht'lgic and other Hrythonic migrations 
(300-150 ]{.('.) j)robal)ly in the southeast. 
Supremacy of the Hrythonic Kingdom of 
Tara in the 4th century of the Christian 
Eira. The Piets pushed into Antrim and 
Down, 'rhere is an enormous body of leg¬ 
end dealing with the early origins. 

431 . 'Traditional date for the arrival of 

Bishop Palladius and his mission. 

432 . PATRICK, a pupil of Germanus of 

Auxerre, especially trained for this 
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mission, arrived to continue Palladius’ 
work, lie founded churches in Meath, Ul¬ 
ster, Connaught, and j)robably established 
the Bishopric of Armagh. Chieftains were 
converted, but much f)aganism survived. 
Patrick began the education of the priest¬ 
hood. Patrick’s ecclesiastical organization 
was probably close to that of Britain and 
Gaul, but with the withdrawal of the Ro¬ 
man legions from the latter countries the 
Roman connection was cut, and there was a 
recrudescence of paganism. "Phe diocesan 
organization of J’atrick ai)j}arently slipped 
back into the native system. 

; Chieftains, on their conversion, made do¬ 
nations of land to the (.'hurch, and at lirst 
the ecclesiastical ol'tices seem to have re¬ 
mained in the hands of the sept, wdth the 
coarh (inheritor) as bishop or abbot. The 
cenol)itic organizaticai of the 5th century 
was that of a sej)t, whose chief was a Chris¬ 
tian. Later there was a rigorous form which 
sej)arated the sexes. As the earlier diocesan 
organization declined, the number of bish 
ops rose to fantastic ligures. 'I'here was a 
great exodus of Irish scholars and monks 
to J%uro[je during the 8lh and glh cen¬ 
turies. 

c. 500 - 800 . The Golden Age of Irish mo¬ 
nastic scholarship occurred in the 
()th to the 9th centuries. A great school 
founded by Eudo, Prince of Uriel tc. 450- 
540), at Aranmore drew scholars from all 
Europe, i^staljlishment of the monastery 
of Clonard (c. 520) under W elsh inspiration. 
Here tliere were said to })e ,^000 students 
living in sej)arate, wattled huts under (►pen- 
air instruction. Lrom Clonard went fortli 
the so-called Tu'rlvc .1 /?c.v//( x of Ireland. 
loup.ding schools all o\er Ireland and later 
the C.'ontinent. 

c. 533 . True monasticism began with the 
work of Columba. Columba 
founded Iona the mother Church of 

Scotland, whence Aidan, the apostle of 
England, founded landisfarne (635) for tlie 
conversion of Xortliumbria. The Book of 
Kells and the llowering of Gaelic vernacular 
poetry date from this period. 

690 . Columban of Leinster, from Bangor, 
began his mission to ^AlroJ)e, 
founding Luxeuil and a great series of other 
foundations (e.g. Ciall. W urzl)urg, Salzburg, 
d'arantum, Bobbio). The 8th century saw 
a great wave of missions from the Rhine- 
Meuse area inland to the Rhone-Alps line. 
This powerful advance of Celtic Christi¬ 
anity at one time seemed destined to win 
northern Europe from Rome. The chief 
formal differences from Rome were in ton- 
sure, the date of Easter, the consec ration of 
bishojts. In the 7th century the Irish 
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Church conformed to Roman usage, but 
tVie bond with Rome was not close. 
723 . Boniface (W’infred) the Anglo-Saxon, 
arrived on the Continent to begin 
the organization on Roman lines of the 
Celtic establishments among the l*'ranks, 
Thuringians, Alamanni, and Bavarians. 

Before the coming of the Norse there were 
no cities, no stone bridges in Ireland, and 
no foreign trade of imf)orlance. 
795 . The first Norse attack. Dublin (840), 
Waterford, and Limerick founded 
as centers of Nor.se trade vviih the Conti¬ 
nent. Soon a mixed race, the Gallgoideis 
(whence Ciallowayj arose, and a Christian 
decline set in. d'he Scandinavians re¬ 
mained diietly in the ports. 
1002 - 1014 . Brian of Munster established 
his supremacy. A period of road- 
and fort-building. .\t Clontarf (1014) 
Brian defeated the Norse, ending the domi¬ 
nation of Dublin, though the Norse re¬ 
mained in their cities. Brian fell in the 
battle and anarchy followed — the struggle 
of the U’Brians of Munster, the O’Neils of 
Ulster, the O’Connors of Connaught — 
which ended in an ap]>eal to King Henry 
11 of England by Dermond (or Dermot) 
MacMurrough. 

1152 . The Synod of Kells established the 
present diocesan system of Ire¬ 
land, recognized the primacy of 
Armagh, and the .Archbishoprics 
of Cashel, 'kuam, Dublin. Tithes 
were voted 

1167 - 1171 . The Norman Conquest. Henry 
11, on his accession, had the idea 
of ('on(jUering Ireland. John of Salisbury 
records that on his request as Henry’s envoy 
(1155), lk)})e .Vdrian 1 \’ sent Henry a letter 
granting him lordshi}) of Ireland, and a ring 
as the syml.K)l of his investiture. Henry 
seems never to hav'e availed himself of the 
paj)al grant. 

1167 . On the ayipeal of Dermond MacMur¬ 
rough, Henry issued a letter allow¬ 
ing Dermond to raise troops in Imgland for 
his cause. Dermond came to terms with 
Richard of (dare, a Norman, Earl of Pem¬ 
broke, and with other Normans, most of 
vvliom were related to one another. A 
series of expeditions to Ireland brought 
into the island a group of Norman families 
(e.g. L'itzmauriccs, Carevvs, Gerards, Da¬ 
vids, Barries, et al.), who began to estab¬ 
lish a powerful colony, which alarmed 
Henry. 

1171 . HENRY II, with papal sanction 
landed in Ireland to assert his su¬ 
premacy and to reconcile the natives. The 
Synod of Cashel, at which Henry was not 
present, acknowledged his sovereignty. 

{Coni. p. 201.) 
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k. 'SCANDINAVIA 

ORIGINS: References in Pytheas, Pom- 
ponius Mela, Pliny the Elder, Tacitus, 
Ptolemy, Procopius, Jordanes. Archaeo¬ 
logical remains indicate Roman connections 
in the 3d century after Christ, but there is 
no evidence for close continental relations 
until the Viking period. 

VIKING PERIOD. Scandinavia devel¬ 
oped in isolation during the barbarian mi¬ 
grations until the 2d century after Christ. 
The Viking expansion from Scandinavia 
itself prolonged the period of migrations in 
Europe for four hundred years, d'he tra¬ 
ditional participation of Scandinavia in the 
Viking migration through Europe was as 
follows: (i) Norwegians (outer passage): 
raids in Scotland, Ireland, France (llrolf 
the Ganger, i.e. “Rollo”). (2) Danes (the 
middle passage): British Isles, France, the 
Low Countries. (3) Swedes (eastward 
passage): across Slavdom to Byzantium 
(foundation of Novgorod 862, Kiev, c. 900). 
There never was a mass migration, and 
probably all stocks shared in the various 
movements to some degree. Causes: (i) 
pagan reaction, including renegade Chris¬ 
tians; (2) pressure of population; (3) tribal 
warfare and vassalage of the defeated, es¬ 
pecially after 872 (this is the traditional 
explanation for Rollo’s migration, 911); 
(4) love of gain; (5) fashion and love of 
adventure. 

NORWEGIAN COLONIZATION, (i) 
Ireland: the Norwegian conquest began c. 
823 and centers were established at Dublin 
(the kingdom endured until 1014), Water¬ 
ford, and Limerick. Exodus of learned 
monks to Europe (Scotus Erigena?). At¬ 
tacks by the Piets and Danes. The sub¬ 
sequent colonization of the Scottish Islands 
drew Norwegians from Ireland and a(- 
celerated the celtization of the colonists who 
remained there. (2) The Islands: Hebrides, 
Man, Faroes, Orkneys, Shetlands. (3) 
Iceland: reached by Irish monks c. 790; 
discovered by the Norsemen in 874 and 
colonized almost at once; establishment of 
a New Norway^ with a high culture. (4) 1 


Greenland: visited by Eric the Red of Ice¬ 
land (981) and colonized at once; expe¬ 
ditions from Greenland to the North Ameri¬ 
can Continent (p. 365). The Norse 
settlements in Greenland continued until 
the 15th century. 

CIVILIZATION. Large coin hoards in¬ 
dicate the profits of raids and trade with the 
British Isles, Mediterranean, Byzantium, 
and Moslem Asia. Export of furs, arms (to 
eastern Europe), and mercenary services to 
rulers (e.g. bodyguards of Ethelred, Canute, 
Slavic princes, Byzantine emperors). Trade 
eastward was cut off by the Huns and Avars 
(5th and 6th century), but resumed after 
Rurik's expedition (862) reop)ened Russia. 

Runes (from a Scandinavian root, mean¬ 
ing to inscribe) were already ancient in the 
Viking period, and probably are modified 
Roman letters. The Eddas, dramatic lays 
(prose and x erse) of the Norwegian aristoc¬ 
racy (especially in Iceland) dealing with 
gods and heroes (many in the German tra¬ 
dition, e.g. Sigurd and the Nibelungs), are 
the highest literary production of heathen 
Scandinavia. 

Scandinavian society rested on wealth 
from raids and commerce and consisted of 
a landed aristocracy with farmer tenants 
with the right and obligation to attend local 
courts; there were few slaves. The only 
general assembly was the Allthing of Ice 
land (established 930), the oldest continu¬ 
ous parliamentary body in existence. 

Mythology and religion. The Norwe¬ 
gians had a more complicated mythology 
than any other Teutonic people: giants, 
elves, dwarfs, serpents, succeeded by the 
triumj)h of Odin, his wife Friga, and his son 
Thor. 

Conversion to Christianity. The first 
Christians (probably cai)tives) appeared in 
the 6th century. The first Christian mis¬ 
sionary was the Anglo-Saxon, Wiiiibord 
(c. 700), who accomplished but little. A 
Carolingian mission (c. 820) was welcomed 
by King Bjorn of Sweden. A few years 
later (c. 831) the Archbishopric of Hamburg 
was established and became at once the 
center for missionary work in the north. 

(Cont. p. 203 .) 


2. EASTERN EUROPE 


a. THE EASTERN EMPIRE 
TO 1026 

627 - 666 . pSTINIAN. A Macedonian by 
birth and the chief adviser of his 
uncle, Justin, since 518. Justinian was a 
man of serious and even somber tempera¬ 


ment, but of strong, even autocratic 
character, sober judgment, grandiose con- 
ce])tions. He was strongly influenced by 
his wife Theodora (d. 548), a woman of 
humble origin, probably unduly maligned 
by the historian Procopius. Theodora was 
cruel, deceitful, and avid of power, but a 
woman of iron will and unusual political 
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judgment. Justinian’s whole policy was 
directed toward the establishment of the 
absolute power of the emperor and toward 
the revival of a universal, Christian Roman 
Empire. The entire reign was filled with 
wars in the east and in the west, punctuated 
by constant incursions of the barbarians 
from the north. 

627-532. The first Persian War of Justin¬ 
ian. His commander, Belisarius, 
won a victory at Dara (530), but was then 
defeated at Callinicum. .Flie conflict ended 
with the Perpetual Peace of 632, de.signed 
to free the imperial armies for operations in 
the west. 

632. The Nika Insurrection (so-called from 
the cry of the pojmlar parties, 
Nika = V id ary). This was the last great 
uprising of the circus parties and led to 
great violence and imcndiarism. Much of 
Constantinople was destroyed by fire. Jus¬ 
tinian was deterred from flight only through 
the arguments of 'rheodora. Ultimately 
Reiisarius and the forces put down the 1 
insurrection with much cruelty (30,000 / 
slain). Therewith the period of popular 
domination came to an end and the epoch 
of absolutism began. 

633-643. CONQUEST OF NORTH 
AFRICA. JJeli.sarius, with a rela¬ 
tively small force, transported by sea. de¬ 
feated the Vandal usurjjer, Gclimer, and 
reco\ered the whole of North Airiia tor 
the em[)ire. 

635-554. THE RECONQUEST OF ITALY. 

Belisarius landed in Sicily, overran 
the island, conquered southern Italy from 
the Ostrogoths and took Rome (l>ec. 9, 
536). Tlie Ostrogoth king, Witiges, be¬ 
sieged the city for a whole year (537-53^;, 
but failed to take it. In the following year 
Belisarius advanced to the north, took 
Ravenna and ca[)tured Witiges, but, after 
the recall of Belisarius, the new Ostrogoth 
leader, Totila, reconquered Italy as far as 
Najfles (541-543). He took Rome (54O) 
and sacked it. Belisarius returned, ca|)- 
tured the city, but then abandoned it to the 
Goths ( 549 ). He was later replaced by 
Narses, who invaded Italy by land from 
the north with a large army com[)osed 
chiefly of barbarian mercenaries. He de¬ 
feated the Ostrogoths decisively in the 
battle of Tagina (552) and brought all of 
Italy under imjierial rule. 

640.j The Huns, Bulgars, and other bar¬ 
barian tribes crossed the Danube 
and raided the Balkan area as far 
south as the Isthmus of Corinth. 
640-562. The great Persian War against 
Khusru I {Chosroes). The Per¬ 
sians invaded Syria and took Antioch, after 
which they attacked Lazistan and Armenia ; 


and raided Mesopotamia. In 544 they b* 
sieged Edessa, but in vain. A truce wa- 
concluded in 545 , but hostilities were soo: 
resumed in the Transcaucasus region. I lu' 
Persians took Petra ( 549 ), but lost it again 
( 551 ). By the fifty-year Peace of 562, Jus¬ 
tinian agreed to pay tribute, but Lazistan 
was retained lor the empire. 
642-546. Constantinople and the empire 
were visited by a very severe and 
disa.strous epidemic of the bu¬ 
bonic plague. 

554. The conquest of southeastern Spain 

by the imperial armies. C'ordova 
became the capilal of the jirovince. 
559. The Huns and Slavs, having ad 
vanced to the very gates of Con¬ 
stantinople, were driv en oil by Belisarius. 

JUSTINIAN AND THE CHURCH. 
I’eace had been made with Rome in 519 and 
Poiie John I had visited Constantinojile in 
525. Justinian made a great effort to main¬ 
tain the unity of the western and eastern 
churches, hut this led him into trouble with 
the Monophysites of Syria and I'i^^ypt. He 
attempted to reconcile them also, hut with 
indifferent .suc<ess. I'he cleavage between 
J.atin and Greek ('hristiaiiily became e\er 
more marked. Justinian suppressed all 
heresies and j)aganism (dosing of the Neo- 
Platonic Academy at Athens, 529,). Kx- 
tensi\'e mi.ssionary work was carried on 
among the barbarians and in Africa, I'or 
the rest the em})eror. with a great taste for 
dogma, set himself u]) as the master i)f the 
Church and a.rrogated to himself the right 
to make binding j)ronouncements in even 
purely theological matters. 

ADMINISTRATION, d'he em])eror in¬ 
sisted on honesty and efficiency. He abol¬ 
ished sale of offices, improved salaries, 
united the civil and military powers of pro¬ 
vincial authorities, etc. In order to hold 
back the barbarians, he built hundreds of 
forts along tlie frontiers and established a 
regular system of frontier forc es [Iimitancl). 
Financially the empire suffered greatly from 
the extensiv^c military ojieratioiis and from 
the great building activities of the court. 

LAW REFORM. Jn order to clarify the 
law, Justinian appointed a commission 
headed by the jurist, Tribonian. 'Phis com¬ 
mission collected and ordered all the con¬ 
stitutions promulgated since the time of 
Hadrian and pidilishcd them as tlie Codex 
Justinianiis (529). There followed the col¬ 
lection of opinions of the jurists, the Digest 
or Pandects (533), and a general textbook of 
the law, the Institutes. Justinian’s own 
legislation was collected in the Novellae 
By this great work of codification 
Justinian assured for the Roman Law an 
immense prestige and far-reaching influ- 
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ence, but at the same time diminished its 
chances of further development. 

building activity. The period was 
one of unexampled construction, ranging 
from whole towns to public baths, palaces, 
bridges roads and forts, as well as countless 
church > and cloisters. It was a period of 
much t ee experimentation and originality, 
resultii g in unusual variety of types, all of 
them, However, marked by grandeur and 
si)lend 'r. The Church of St. Sophia (con- 
strucUd between 5.P-537 by Anthemius of 
Tralle-> and Isidoros of Miletus) is the great¬ 
est 0/ fhe many /rjonuments of Justinian’s 
reign 

LITERATURE. An aee of revival. The 
Sard History of Procopius; the historians 
Agathias and John of Ephesus. Ken.is 
cence of (ireek classical jxwtry; ireation 01 
relit-dous ])oetry by Romanos. 
665-578. JUSTIN II, nephew .»i Justinian, 
who sei/.ed the throne with the aid 
of 'riherius, commander of the guard. Jus¬ 
tin was a careful, etonomical ruler, who 
continued the policies of his predeces.sor, 
hut altemf)ted to conccntnitc attention 
upon the economic plight of the emfiire and 
the growing danger from the barltarians. 
In 57.i he hecame insane, after which the 
cmt)ire was ruled hy Tiberius, in conjunc¬ 
tion with the Empress So{)hia. 
568-671. The Lombard invasion of Italy 
led to the loss of most of the im- 
})erial possessions in the north and 
center, though Ravenna. Rome, 
and Naples were retained. 

572-691. War with Persia, growing out of 
an insurrection in Armenia, which 
was sup{)orted by the emperor, ddie Per¬ 
sians took Dara (573) and devastated 
Syria. In 575, Khusru ravaged the country 
as far as Cappadocia, but was finally 
drixen back l)y the imperial commander, 
Mauri kios. 

578-582. TIBERIUS, emperor. His reign 
was marked by a great inundation 
of tlie Slavs, who adv anced into Thrace and 
Creece and settled in large numbers, thus 
changing profoundly t he ethnographic com¬ 
position of the Balkan {populations. 
582-602. MAURICE emipcror. 

Like his forerunner, Justin, he pur¬ 
sued a {policy (pf retrenchment, 
which only made him unpo{)ular in the 
capital. The reign was marked by con¬ 
stant disturbances and by wides{pread dis¬ 
satisfaction. 

683. The Avars, grown to be a formidable 
{power, took the forts along the 
Danube. 

589-591. Last phase of the Persian War. 

Khusru 1 had died in 57Q. In 58Q 
a military revolt led to the de{)osition of 


Khusru II, who fled to Constantinople. 
The emjperor, espousing his cause, led a 
great army to the east (591) and restored 
him to the throne. In return the emperor 
received Dara and the larger part of Ar¬ 
menia. 

691. The Avars raided to the very gates of 
C<pnstantin(P{pIe. 

693. The imjperial armies, under Priscus, 
proceeded against the Avars. The 
latter xx^re defeated at Vimina- 
cium (601) after which Priscus 
{Pushed on to the I'heiss. 

602. A mutiny of the troops on the Danube, 
led hy Phocvi.s. resulted in a march 
v\w capiud, the outlpreak, of 
pc>\>u\aT xnsvuTvv Vxuw \c\ Cav. ,, 
aipd tlpv fliuht oi the emperor. 
602-610. PHOCAS, emperor. We ww'i 

nntulored soldier, cruel and ut- 
lerly in* onifpctent, Maurice was 
cajptured and e.vecuted with his 
scpiis. .All his sup{porters met with 
a like fate. 

606-608. Resumption of the Persian War. 

The Persians again captured Dara 
and overran Syria and Mesopo¬ 
tamia (6oSj advancing through 
Anatolia as far as Chalcedon. 

610. Conspiracy against Phocas, led by 
Priscus and su{){ported by the Ex¬ 
arch of Afric a. The latter sent an army by 
land which conquered 1‘igypt, while a fleet 
from ("arthuge arrived at Constantinople. 
The mob thereu{>on rose, slew Phocas and 
proclaimed Heraclius, the son of the exarch, 
as em{pcror. 

610- 641. HERACLIUS I, founder of a new 

dynasty, in whose reign the em- 
{)ire became delinitely a Greek {Byzantine) 
monarchy. Heraclius found the em{pire in 
a {Parlous stale, threatened from the north 
by the Avars and from the east by the 
JArsians. But he showed himself an able 
organizer, general and statesman, and 
found in the l\itriarch Sergius a courageous 
su{){)orler. 

611- 622. The Persian advance. They UkpU 

.\ntioeh, A{Pameia, Emesa, and 
Kaisareia; Dama.scus (^>13); Jerusalem 
((pi.p, which was sacked, the inhabitants 
and the Holy Cnpss being transferred to 
("tesi{)hon. In 615 the Persians were 
at Cbalcedxni. In O19 they conquered 
Egyqpt. 

616. The im{perial {possessions in Spain 
were lost to the Visigoths. 

619. The Avars appeared at Constanti¬ 
nople, whicli w'as threatened on 
the Asiatic side by the J^ersians. Heraclius 
was deterred from flight to Africa only by 
the influence of the {patriarch. 
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622>630. DEFEAT OF THE PERSIANS. 

Heraclius, with a newly organized 
army and supported by a tremendous out¬ 
burst of religious enthusiasm (the Byzantine 
Crusade), took the offensive against the 
Persians and carried on three brilliant cam¬ 
paigns in the Transcaucasian region, refus¬ 
ing to allow himself to be distracted by the 
constant attacks of the A^^ars in the Bal¬ 
kans. In the battle of Nineveh (Dec. 12, 
627) he won a decisiv'e victory, which en¬ 
abled him to advance to Ctesiphon (628). 
The death of Khusrau (628) and dynastic 
disorders in Persia made possible the con¬ 
clusion of a victorious peace. All the Per¬ 
sian conquests were returned and the Holy 
Cross restored to Jerusalem. 

626. The Avars and Slav s attacked Con¬ 
stantinople by land and sea, but 
were unable to storm the walls. 
This marked the height of the 
Avar power. 

634-641. The Arab conquests (p. i&4)- 
They tookBoslra (634); Damascus 
(635); by the battle of Yarmuk tbiOj gained 
all Syria; forced the surrender of Jerusalem 
(637); overran Mesopotamia (63g) and con¬ 
quered Egypt {b40~b42). 

636. Alliance between the emperor and 
Kuvral, King of the Bulgars, in¬ 
tended to break the power of the 
Avars. 

638. The Ecthesis, a formula elaborated by 
the Patriarch Sergius and other 
churchmen in the hope of reconcilii\g the 
Monophysites, who were welcoming rather 
than opposing the Islamic advance. The 
formula recognized one will in the two na¬ 
tures of Christ {monothelrfism), but failed 
to win acceptance in Syria and Egyi)t. On 
the contrary, it called forth much opposi¬ 
tion in the strictly orthodox Italian and 
African possessions. 

641. HERACLIUS CONSTANTINUS, son 

of Heraclius, became emperor, but 
died in a few months under sus¬ 
picious circumstances. 

641. HERACLEONAS, younger son of 
Heraclius, emperor, under his 
mother’s tutelage. He was almost 
at once overthrown by the army. 
641-668. CONSTANS II {Constantinus), 
grandson of Heraclius, emperor. 
He was an energetic and able ruler, who did 
his utmost to check the Arab adv^ance. 
With this object in view he reorganized the 
provincial administration by establishing 
themes {ihemaia) under military governors 
with wide powers {slrategoi) and authority 
over the civil officials. This system greatly 
strengthened administrative control and 
was the basis of the imperial organization 
for centuries. 


643. The Arabs took Alexandria, last out¬ 
post of the Greeks in Egypt. 
647-648. Arab invasion of North Africa. 

648. The Arabs, having assembled a fleet, 

took Cyprus. 

649. Pope Martin condemned the teaching 

of the Ecthesis, but was soon ar¬ 
rested by the Exarch of Ravenna 
(653) and sent to Constantinople. 
653. The Arab advance continued. Ar¬ 
menia was conquered (653) and 
Rhodes plundered (654). In 655 the 
Arab fleet defeated an imt)erial armada 
under the emj)eror’s own command off the 
Lycian coast. But in 659 a truce was 
concluded with the Arab commander in 
Syria. 

663-668. Transfer of the court to Italy. 

Constans was intent on blocking 
the Arab conquest of Sicily and Italy and 
had dreams of restoring Rome as the basis 
of the im\)erial power. But he failed to 
make any conquests vn Italy at the expense 
of the Lombards and in his a\)sence the 
Arabs annually invaded and devastated 
Anatolia. 

668. Constans was murdered in the course 
of a mutiny at Syracuse. 

668-685. CONSTANTINE IV {Pogona- 
tiis), the son of Constans, a harsh 
character, but an able soldier. He had been 
in charge of alTairs and had come to Sicily 
to put down the revolt that had resulted in 
his father’s death. On his return to Con¬ 
stantinople, the troops obliged him to ac¬ 
cept his brothers Heraclius and Tiberius as 
co-rulers, but after 080 Constantine w'as 
sole emperor. His reign witnessed the high 
point of the Arab attack, accompanied, as 
usual, by rci)eated incursions of the Slavs 
in the Balkans. 

673-678. The Arab attacks on Constanti¬ 
nople. After a siege by land and 
sea (Apr.-Sept. 073), the assailants block¬ 
aded the city and attacked it every year for 
hve years. The city was saved by the 
strength of its walls and by the newly in¬ 
vented Greek fire, whic h raised havoc with 
the Arab fleet. In 677 the Greeks destroyed 
the Arab fleet at Syllaeum and secured a 
favorable thirty-year peace (678). Never 
again did the Arab menace become so press¬ 
ing. The em{)ire had proved itself a for¬ 
midable bulwark of Europe. 
675-681. Repeated assaults of the Slavs on 
Thessalonica. The city held out, 
but the settlement of Thrace and 
Macedonia and northern Greece 
by Slavic tribes continued unin- 
terrui)tedly. 

679. Appearance of the Bulgar menace. 

The Bulgars, a people of Turkish 
race, had pressed westward through south- 
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em Russia and settled in Bessarabia. The 
emperor failed in his efforts to defeat them 
there. They crossed the Danube, settled in 
the region between the river and the Balkan 
Mountains, gradually fused with the Slavs 
and became largely Slavicized, and founded 
the first coherent Slavic power in the 
Balkans. 

680-681. The sixth oecumenical council 

at Constantinople condemned the 
monothelite heresy and returned to pure 
orthodoxy. Since the loss of Syria and 
Egypt, there was no longer any need for 
favoring the monophysite view. The re¬ 
turn to orthodoxy was a victory for the 
papal stand and was i)robably intended to 
strengthen the Byzantine hold on Italy. In 
actual fact the Patriarch of Constantinople 
(now that the Patriarchs of Antioch, Jeru¬ 
salem, and Alexandria were under Moslem 
power) became more and more infiuential in 
the east and the primacy of the Roman pope 
was hardly more than nominal. 
685-695. JUSTIRIAR II, the son oi Con¬ 
stantine and the last of the Herac- 
lian dynasty. He ascended tlie throne 
when only sixteen and soon showed himself 
to he harsh and cruel, though energetic 
and aml)itious like most members of liis 
family. 

689. 'Phe emperor defeated the Slavs in 
'I'hrace and transferred a consider¬ 
able number of them to Anatolia. 
692. The Byzantine forces were severely 
defeated by the Arabs in the 
battle of Sebastopolis. 

696. A revolt against the emperor, led by 
Leontius and sui)ported by the 
clergy and people, initiated a 
period of twenty years of anarchy. 
Justinian was deposed and exileu 
to the Crimea (Cherson). 

695-698. LEONTIUS, emperor. His reign 
was marked by the domination of 
the army. 

697- 698. The Arabs finally took Carthage 

and brought to an end the Byzan¬ 
tine rule in North Africa. 

698- 705. TIBERIUS III, made emperor by 

another revolt in the army. The 
reign w^as distinguished by an in¬ 
surrection against Byzantine rule 
in Armenia and by constant Arab 
raids in eastern Anatolia. 

706-711. JUSTINIAN II, who returned 
to the throne with the aid of the 
Bulgar king. He took an insane 
revenge on all his enemies and in¬ 
stituted a veritable reign of terror. 
711. The emperor failed to suppress a seri¬ 
ous revolt in the Crimea, sup¬ 
ported by the Khazars. The insurgent 


troops, under Philippicus, marched on Con¬ 
stantinople and finally defeated and killed 
Justinian in an engagement in northern 
Anatolia. 

711-713. PHILIPPICUS, emperor. He 
proved himself quite incompetent 
and was unable to check the raids of the 
Bulgars (reached Constantinople in 712) or 
the ravages of the Arabs in Cilicia (they 
took Amasia, 712). 

713-716. ANASTASIUS II, emperor, the 
creature of the mutinous Thracian 
army corps. He attempted to re¬ 
organize the army, but this led to 
new outbreaks. 

716- 717. THEODOSIUS III, an obscure 

official put on the throne by the 
army. He was hel})less in the face of the 
.\rabs, who in 716 advanced as far as Perga- 
mon. The invaders were finally repulsed 
by the slrategos of the Anatolian theme, Leo, 
who forced the abdication of the emperor 
and was enthusiastically proclaimed by the 
clergy and populace of the capital. 

717- 741. LEO III {the I saurian), founder 

of the Isaurian dynasty, an emi¬ 
nent general and a great organizer. Leo used 
drastic measures to suppress revolts in the 
army and re-established discipline by issu¬ 
ing new regulations. The finances were re¬ 
stored by heavy, systematic taxation, but 
steps were taken, hy an agrarian code, to 
protect freemen and small holders. By the 
Edoga (739) the empire was given a simpli¬ 
fied law code, distinguished by the Chris¬ 
tian charity of its provisions. In the 
administrative sphere Leo completed the 
theme organization, dividing the original 
units and making seven themes in Asia and 
four in Jiurope. 

717-718. Second great siege of Constanti¬ 
nople by the Arabs. The siege, 
conducted by land and sea, lasted 
just a year and ended in failure, 
due to the energetic conduct of 
the defense. 

726. Beginning of the great iconoclastic 
controversy. Leo found the em¬ 
pire generally demoralized and a prey to 
superstition and miracle-mongering. Like 
many devout persons (especially in the 
Anatolian regions), he disapproved of the 
widespread image-worship, which he pro¬ 
ceeded to forbid. Behind these measures 
there undoubtedly lay the desire to check 
the alarming spread of monasticism, which 
withdrew thousands of men from active 
economic life and concentrated great wealth 
in the cloisters, which were free from taxa¬ 
tion. The first measures led at once to a 
revolt in Greece (727), whence a fleet set 
out for Constantinople with an anti-em- 
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peror. This was destroyed by the Greek 
fire of the imperial fleet. The pope at Rome 
(Gregory II) likewise dec hired against the 
emperor’s iconoelasm and the jiopulatioii of 
the Exarchate of Ravenna rose in revolt and 
made an alliance with the l.ombards. Only 
with the aid of Venice were a few crucial 
stations held by tlic imperial forces. A 
fleet from the east failed to restore Byzan¬ 
tine authority (y.sO- Li revenge the em¬ 
peror in 733 withdrew Calabria, Sicily, and 
Illyria from the jurisdiction of the pope 
and placed them under the Constantinople 
|)atriarch. 

739. 7'he Byzantine forces won an im])or- 
tant victory over the Arab invad¬ 
ers of Anatolia in tlie battle of 
Akroinon. 

741-775. Constantine V ( Kapronynios), the 
son of Leo and for years associated 
with him in the government, ('onstantine 
was autocratic, uncompromising, and vio¬ 
lent, but witfial able and energetic as well as 
sincere. A revcjlt of his brother-in-law, 
Artavasdos, was suf)ported by the idolaters 
and by part of the army. It took fully two 
years to suppress it. 

745. The emperor, taking the offensive 

against the Arabs, carried the war 
into Syria. 

746. 'rhe Greeks destroyed a great Arab 

armada and reconquered Cyprus. 
746. The empire sulTered from the greatest 
plague epidemic since the time of 
Justinian. 

751-752. 'Fhe emperor led a successful cam¬ 
paign against the Arabs in Arme¬ 
nia. The Aral)S were weakened by the 
fall of the Omayyad Cali{)hate and the re¬ 
moval of the capital from Damascus to 
Baghdad (p. i8q). 

751. The Lombards conquered the Ex¬ 
archate of Ra\'enna. The pope 
tliereupon called in the Eranks and 
was given the former Byzantine 
territory liy re])in {Donalian of 
Fvpin) (p. T53). 

753. The Church Council of Hieria ap¬ 
proved of the enqieror’s iconoclas¬ 
tic policy. Therewith began the violent 
phase of the controversy. 7'he monks 
offered vigorous resistance, but the emperor 
was unbending. The monks were im¬ 
prisoned, exiled, and some even executed; 
monasteries were closed and their projierties 
confiscated; images were destroyed or 
whitewashed. 

765-764. Nine successive campaigns against 
the Bulgars. The emperor won 
important victories at Marcellae (759) and 
Anchialus ( 763 ), and despite some re¬ 


verses, forced the Bulgars to conclude peace 
(764)- 

758. The Slavs were defeated in Thrace 
and a large number of them settled 
in Asia. 

772. Renewal of the war with the Bulgars, 

marked by further victories of the 
emperor. 

776-780. LEO IV, the son of Constantine. 

In religious matters he simply con¬ 
tinued his predecessor’s policy. 
778-779. Victory over the Arabs at Ger- 
manikeia (778) and their exj)ulsion 
from Anatolia. 

780-797. CONSTANTINE VI ascended 
the throne as a child, wholly under 
the influence of his ambitious, unscrupu¬ 
lous, and scheming mother, Irene, and her 
favorites. Irene, anxious to secure siipj^ort 
lor her personal power, devoted herself al¬ 
most exclusively to the religious question, 
d'hc Arabs, who again advanced to the 
Bosporus (782), were bought off with heavy 
tribute (783). On the Other hand, the 
general, Staurakios, carried on a successful 
campaign against the Slavs in Macedonia 
and Greece (783). 

787. The Council of Nicaea abandoned 
iconoclasm and ordered the wor- 
shi]) of images. Tremendous victory for the 
monkish party, which soon advanced far- 
reaching claims to comjffete freedom for the 
(fflurch in religious matters. 

790. 'I'he army, opposed to the monks, mu¬ 
tinied and put Constantine in 
power. Irent‘ was forced into retirement. 
The cnifieror set out on campaigns against 
the Arabs and Bulgars, but met with in¬ 
different success. 

792. Constantine recalled his mother and 
made her co-ruler. She took a 
vile advantage of him and, after his divorce 
and a remarriage arranged by her (,795), put 
herself at the head of a party of the monks 
in opposing the step. .\ rising of the army 
put her in control and she had her son taken 
and blinded (797). 

797-802. IRENE, the first empress. 

Though supported by able gener¬ 
als (Staurakois and Aetios), she 
preferred to buy [leace with the 
Arabs (798) and devote herself to 
domestic intrigue. 

800. Resurrection of the empire in the 
west, through the coronation of 
Charlemagne. The Eastern Em¬ 
pire refused all recognition of the 
claim. 

802-811. NICEPHORUS, who was put on 
the throne by a group of conspir¬ 
ing officials of the government. Irene, de¬ 
posed, died in 803 . Nicephorus was a firm 
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ruler, who carried through a number of 
much-needed financial reforms. 
803. The emperor made peace with Charle¬ 
magne, the Eastern Empire re¬ 
taining southern Italy, Venice, 
and Dalmatia. 

804-806. The Arabs resumed their raids in 
Anatolia and ravaged (.^firus and 
Rhodes, ultimately forcing the 
conclusion of a humiliating peace. 
809. Banishment of the monks of Studion, 
who, under Theodoros of Studion, 
took the lead in adv^andng claims of churt li 
freedom. They went so far as to apjieal to 
the Roman pope and offer to recognize his 
])rimacy. 

809-813. War with Krum, the powerful 
king of the Bulgars. d'he emjieror 
was defeated and killed in a great 
battle ((Sri). 

811. STAURAKIOS, son of Nicephorus, 
was emperor for a few months. 
811-813. MICHAEL I { Rhangahc), brother- 
in-law' of Staurakios, emperor. He 
])ro\'ed himself (}uite incompetent, being un¬ 
able to check the advance of Krum to Con- 
stantinojile, or the success of the party of 
monks in domestic affairs. 

813-820. LEO V {the Armenian)^ called to 
the throne by the army. Though 
personally not mut h moved by the 
religious controversy, he could not 
avoid taking up the challenge of 
the monks. 

815. THE COUNCIL OF ST. SOPHIA 

marked the return to iconoclasm 
and the beginning of the .second 
period of active and violent per¬ 
secution of the monks. 

817. The emjieror won a great victory o\ er 
the Bulgars at Mesembria, Krum 
having died i<Si4). The Bulgars 
were obliged to accept a thirly- 
year |)eacc. 

820-829. MICHAEL II ( Phrygian dynasly), 
succeeded to the throne after the 
murder of Leo by consj)irators. 
822-824. Insurrection of the general, 
Thomas, in Anatolia. This was 
supported by the low'er classes and en¬ 
couraged by the .Arabs. Thomas attempted 
twice to take Constantinople, but was 
ultimately defeated and executed in 
Thrace. 

826. Crete was seized by Moslem freeboot¬ 
ers from S{)ain and until 961 re¬ 
mained the headciuarters of pirates 
who ravaged the eastern Mediter 
ranean. 

827-878. Conquest of Sicily by Moslems 
from North Africa. 
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829-842. THEOPHILUS, emperor. He 
was an arrogant, theologizing fa¬ 
natic who promulgated a new edict 
against idolaters (832) and pushed 
the persecution to the limit. 
837-838. War against the Arabs. The 
Byzantine armies, after invading 
the caliphate, were repulsed. After a long 
siege, Amorion, one of the key positions on 
the frontier, was taken by the Moslems 

842-867. MICHAEL III, for whom his 
mother Theodora was regent. .Ad¬ 
vised by her brother, Bardas, she 
decided to end the religious con¬ 
troversy. 

843. Image-worship was restored. This 
was a great victory for the of)- 
[)()sition party, hut only in the matter of 
doctrine. Politically the power of the em¬ 
peror over the Church remained unim¬ 
paired, if not strengthened. 

849. Reduction of the Slavic populations 
of the Peloponnesus, followed by 
their conv'ersion. 

856. Theodora was ()l)liged to retire, but 
her brother Bardas, an able but 
unprincipled politician, remained 
the real ruler of the empire by ex- 
{doiting to the full the weaknesses 
of the em])eror. 

860. First appearance of the Russians 

{Varangians) at Constantinople. 
863-885. Missionary activity of Cyril and 
Methodius of Thessalonica among 
the Slavs of Moravia and Bohemia. They 
invented the Glagolitic (i.e. Slavic) alpha¬ 
bet and by the use of Slavic in the church 
service paved the way for the connection 
of Slavic Christianity with Constanti¬ 
nople. 

865. Tsar Boris of Bulgaria (852-889) 

allowed himself to be baptized. 
Although Michael III acted as godfather, 
the Bulgarian ruler was for a time undecided 
betw’cen the claims of Rome and Con¬ 
stant inoj)lc to religious jurisdiction in Bul¬ 
garia. 

866. Bardas was murdered by Michael’s 

favorite, Basil. 

867. Michael himself was deposed and done 

away with at Basil’s order. 

867. Schism with Rome. The great patri¬ 
arch, Photius, had replaced Ig¬ 
natius in 858, whereupon the latter had 
appealed to the pope for an inquiry. Pho¬ 
tius came to represent the Greek national 
feeling in op{)osition to Rome. He took a 
strong stand towards the papal claims and 
the Council of Constantinople (867) anathe¬ 
matized the pope, accused the papacy of 
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doctrinal aberrations, rejected the idea of 
Rome’s primacy, etc. 

867-886. BASIL I, founder of the Mace¬ 
donian dynasty (he was really of 
Armenian extraction, though born in Mace¬ 
donia). His reign initiated what was prob¬ 
ably the most glorious period of Byzantine 
history. The empire had by this time be¬ 
come a purely Greek monarchy, under an 
absolute ruler. Settlement of the icono¬ 
clastic controversy released the national 
energies and there followed a period of 
brilliant military success, material })ros- 
perity, and cultural development. An im¬ 
portant departure was the recognition of 
the idea of legitimacy and of an imperial 
family. This was ])araileled by the gradual 
emergence of a feudal system. 

Basil I was himself an intelligent, firm, 
and orderly ruler, a gi)od administrator and 
general, whose ambition was to restore the 


empire both internally and externally. He 
rebuilt the army and especially the navy, 
and did much to revise the legal system; 
the Procheiros Nomas (879), a comi)ilation 
of the most im])ortant parts of the Justinian 
code; the Epanagogc (886), a manual of 
customary law. 

869. The eighth oecumenical synod. Pho- 
tius had been banished (867) and 
Ignatius recalled. I'he latter made peace 
with Rome on pa))al terms, but conflict and 
friction continued. 

871-879. Campaigns in the east. Border 
warfare with the Arabs was 
chronic, but the campaign against the 
J\iiilicians (Christian purists hostile to the 
empire) was a new departure. The imj)erial 
armies advanced to the up^per Euphrates 
and took Samosata (873). In 878-879 
victorious camjjaigns were carried through 
in Capj)adocia and Cilicia. By land the 
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Byzantine forces were gradually taking the 
offensive against the Moslems, wracked by 
internal dissensions. 

875 . The Byzantine forces seized Bari in 
southern Italy. Some years later 
(88o) they took Tarentum and then (885) 
Calabria, establishing two new themes in 
southern Italy, which became a refuge for 
Greeks driven from Sicily by the completion 
of the Saracen conquest (Syracuse taken, 
878; Taormina taken, 902). 

877 . PhoLius was restored as patriarch and 
the break with Rome was renewed. 
880 > 881 . A number of naval victories over 
the Moslem pirates of the eastern 
Mediterranean marked the begin¬ 
ning of a long campaign against 
this scourge. 

886 - 912 . LEO VI {^Ihe IPAc), a somewhat 
pedantic philosopher, but never¬ 
theless a determined ruler with a high sense 
of his office and obligations. He dei)osed 
Photius at once and })ut the Ignatians back 
in j)(.)wer. 'J'he result was a renewal of the 
union with Rome (900j, which, however, 
could hardly be more than external. The 
reign of Leo was marked also by further 
legislative work. The Basilika (887-893) 
provided a series of Co new law books, con¬ 
sisting largely of a compilation of decrees 
since the time of Justinian. 

889 - War with the Bulgarians, who now 
entercal the period of greatne.ss 
under Tsar Symeon (893-927;. I'he em¬ 
peror encouraged tiie Hungarians to attack 
by way of diversion and most of Symeon’s 
reign was taken U|.) with continued cam¬ 
paigns against this enemy. Symeon was 
educated at Constantinoi)le and wars dee|)ly 
impressed with Greek culture, which he in¬ 
troduced in Bulgaria. 

904 . The Saracen corsair, Leo of Tripoli, 
stormed Thessalonica, plundered 
it and carried off some 20,000 of 
the inhabitants. 

907 . The Russians, under their prince, 
Oleg, aj)])eared again at Constanti¬ 
nople and secured rights of trade. 

912 - 913 . ALEXANDER, the brother of 

Leo, emperor for less than a year. 

913 - 959 . CONSTANTINE VII [Forphyro- 

genitiis) ascended the throne as 
a child, with a regency comjxjsed of his 
mother Zoe, the I’atriarch Nikolas, and 
John Eladas. Constantine was a learned 
man of artistic tastes. He never really 
governed, leaving the actual conduct of 
affairs to strong men who were associated 
with him. 

913 - 917 . The Bulgarian threat. Tsar 

Symeon, who had established a 
brilliant capital at Preslav (seat also of the 
Bulgarian patriarchate), styled himself Em¬ 


peror of the Romans, and undoubtedly 
hoyjed to possess himself of the im\)erval 
crown, in 913 he appeared at Constan¬ 
tinople; in 914 he took Adrianoyffe, only 
to lose it again. But in 917 he defeated a 
Byzantine army at Anchialus. The war 
continued, indecisively, for years. In 924 
Symeon again appeared at Constanti¬ 
nople. 

915 . A Byzantine victory over the Arabs at 
Garigliano assured the empire of 
its possessions in South Italy. 

919 - 944 . ROMANUS LECAPENUS, co- 

emperor with Constantine. He 
was the emj)eror’s stepfather, an able but 
ruthless Armenian, whose whole policy was 
designed to strengthen his own control and 
establish that of his family. 

920 - 942 . Brilliant campaigns of the Byzan¬ 

tine general, John Kurkuas, in the 
east. He took the modern Er- 
zerum (928) and Melitene (934), 
and extended the imperial power 
to the Eujffirates and d'igris. 

920 . Official reunion with Rome. 

924 . The piratical fleets of Leo of Tripoli 
were comyjletely defeated off Lem¬ 
nos. Nevertheless, the Moslem 
pirates continued to be the scourge 
of the Mediterranean. 

927 . The emj)ire suffered from a great 
famine, which probably explains 
the stringent legislation of the 
government to prevent the pur¬ 
chase of small holdings by the 
great landed magnates. 

941 . A great armada of Russians, under 
Prince Igor, was signally defeated 
by the Greeks. 

944 . The Emperor Romanus was seized 

and imprisoned (d. 948) by the 
very sons whose interests he had attempted 
to serve. The Emperor Constantine be¬ 
came officially the sole ruler, but gov¬ 
erned with the aid of the great general. 
Bar das Phocas, and under the influence 
of the Empress Helena and her favorite, 
Basil. 

955 . Visit to Constantinople and baptism 
of Princess Olga of Russia. 
959 - 963 . ROMANUS II, the young and 
dissiyiated son of Constantine. 

961 . Reconquest of Crete from the Saracen 

pirates. A great armada was sent 
out under Nicephorus Phocas. 
Candia was stormed, the Moslems 
expelled from the island or con¬ 
verted to Christianity. 

962 . Otto I, Roman emperor in the west, 

claimed suzerainty over the Lom¬ 
bards in southern Italy, initiating 
a period of friction with Constantinople, 
which was only temporarily broken by the 
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marriage of Otto II and the Byzantine 
princess, 'fheophano (972). 
963-1025. BASIL II, an infant at the death 
of his father. The principle of 
legitimacy was carefully resf)ected, but be¬ 
fore Basil II really assumed power, the 
empire was governed l)y two great generals 
associated with him. 

963- 969. NICEPHORUS PHOCAS, who 

had carried on a successful cam¬ 
paign in the east. He seized control and 
married the widowed h>mi)ress Theoj)hano. 
Never f)opular, esi)ecially with the clergy, 
Nicephorus, by his victories in the field, 
helped to raise the empire to its greatest 
glory. 

964- 968. Victorious campaign in the east. 

Adana was taken (964) and then 
Tarsus (965). ('37)rus was reconquered 

and in 968 northern Syria was invaded. 
Aleppo and even Antioch fell into the hands 
of the Greeks. 

966-969. The Bulgarian campaign, carried 
through with the aid of Sviatoslav 
and the Russians. The latter, 
with their fleets, were so success¬ 
ful on the Danube that the Greeks 
made jjeace with the Bulgars. 

969. Nicephorus Phocas was overthrown 
by a cons[)iracy of ol'iicers led by 
his own ne|)hew 

969-976. JOHN ZIMISCES, an Armenian 
by birth and one of the greatest of 
Byzantine generals. 

969 . Sviatoslav, the Russian, crossed the 
Balkan Mountains and took 
Rhilippopolis. John Zimisces marched 
against him, defeated him near ;Vdrian()j)le, 
and, with the aid of the Byzantine fleet on 
the Danube, forced him to evacuate Bul¬ 
garia (972j. John thereupon annexed east¬ 
ern Bulgaria as far as the Danube to the 
empire. The Patriarchate of ITeslav was 
abolished. 

971 . A great feudal insurrection, led by 
Bardas Phocas, was put down only 
with (liHiculty. 

972-976. Continuation of the campaigns in 
the east. John took 1 ‘ides.sa and 
Nezil) (974), Damascus and Beyrut (976), 
and advanced to the v^ery gates of Jeru¬ 
salem, where he was halted by the Moslem 
forces from Egyj^t. 

976. Sudden death of John Zimisces, at 

the early age of c;t. 

976-1025. BASIL II {Bulgarokfonos = 
Slayr.r of the Bulgarians) now be¬ 
came sole emperor. He was only 20 years 
old, but serious and energetic, C3mical and 
cruel. Until 989 he was much influenced 
by Basil the Eunuch, the illegitimate son of 
Romanus Eecapenus. The reign of Basil 


began with another great feudal upheaval, 
Jed by Bardas Skleros, who marched his 
armies from the east through Anatolia and 
to Constantinople. Basil ap{)ealed to 
Bardas Phocas, defeated leader of the 
earlier rising, to save the situation, which 
he did by defeating Skleros at Pankalia 

(979)- 

976-1014. Tsar Samuel of Bulgaria. He 

built up another great Bulgarian 
empire, with its caj^ital at Ochricl and 
extending from the Adriatic to the Black 
Sea and from the Danube to the I’elo- 
ponnesus. In 981 he defeated Basil near 
Sofia. 

987. Rising of Bardas Phocas and Bardas 
Skleros against Basil and the im¬ 
perial authority. The great feudal barons 
overran Anatolia. In 988 tluy threatened 
C'onstantinople, but the movement col¬ 
lapsed with the defeat of Phocas at Abydos 
(989) and his subsequent death. Skleros 
then submitted. 

989. Conversion of Prince Vladimir of 
Russia, at Cherson. 'Phis initiated 
the general conversion of the Rus¬ 
sians to eastern Christianity and 
the close connection between Kiev 
and Constantino|)le. 

992. Extensive trade privileges in the em- 
j)ire were granted to Venice, by 
this time quite independent of 
imj)erial control, but in dose co- 
o))eration with (k)nstantinople in 
the Adriatic. 

995. Victorious campaigns of the emperor 

in the east. .\lej)po and Homs 
were taken and Syria incorporated 
with llie empire. 

996. Land legislation of Basil II. Many 

of the great estates were con- 
liscated and divided among the 
j)easants and provision made to 
prevent the further development 
of feudalism. 

996-1014. THE GREAT BULGARIAN 
CAMPAIGNS. In 990 Basil de¬ 
feated Samuel on the Spercheios River and 
recoiKjuered Greece. In 1002 he overran 
Macedonia. Samuel recovered, however, 
reconquered Macedonia and sacked Adria- 
nople (1003). In 1007 Basil subdued Mace¬ 
donia again and after years of indecisive 
conflict annihilated the Bulgarian army at 
Balathista {1014). He sent several thou¬ 
sand blinded soldiers back to Samuel, who 
died of the shock. The Bulgarians finally 
submitted (1018), but were left their au¬ 
tonomy and an autocephalous church at 
Ochrid. Many of the Bulgarian noble 
families settled in Constantino|)le and 
merged with the Greek and Armenian aris¬ 
tocracy. 
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1018. The Byzantine forces won a great 
victory over the combined Lom¬ 
bards and Normans at Cannae, 
thus assuring continuance of the 
Greek domination in southern 
Jtaly. 

1020. The King of Armenia, long in alli¬ 
ance with the Greeks against the 
Arabs, turned over his kingdom to Basil to 
escape the new threat from the Seljuk 
Turks. Thereby the empire became firmly 
established in Transcaucasia and along the 
Euphrates. 

BYZANTINE CULTURE reached its 
aj)ogee in the late loth and early iith cen¬ 
turies. The empire extended from Italy to 
Mesojiotamia and its influence radiated 
miu'h farther. Constantinoj)le, indeed, was 
the economic and artistic center of the 
Mediterranean world. 

Government: The emperor was an abso¬ 
lute ruler, regarded almost as sacred. Under 
tile Macedonian emperors the idea of legiti¬ 
macy became firmly established. The im¬ 
perial court rellected the emperor’s power 
and splendor. 'There was an extensive and 
elaborate ceremonial (cf. the Bo(d’ of CVrc- 
munics of Constantine Por[)hyrogenitusj; 
the admini.st ration was highly centralized in 
Constantinoiile and was unicpie for its 
efficiency; the treasury was full and con¬ 
tinued to draw' a large income from ta.xes, 
customs, and monoiiolies; the army and 
navy w'cre both at the peak of their develop¬ 
ment, with excellent organization and 
leadershij); the provinces were governed by 
the stral(goi\ there were by this time 30 
themes (18 in Asia and 12 in JAiro|)e), but 
throughout this period there was a steady 
growth in the number and power of (lie pro¬ 
vincial magnates {dunatoi), feudal barons 
W'ho acquired more and more of the small 
holdings and exerc ised an ever greater in¬ 
fluence, e\ en challenging the emjieror him¬ 
self. All the legislation of the ^laccdonian 
emyierors failed to c heck this development. 

The Church was c lo.sely connected with 
the throne, but during this period it too 
became more and more wealthy and gradin 
ally jiroduced a clerical aristocracy. The 
union with Rome, when it existed, was a 
purely formal thing. 'The Greek ])atriar( h- 
ate in yiractice resented the Roman claim 
to primacy and the popular dislike of the 
Latins made any real co-oyieration impos¬ 
sible. 

Economic life. This was closely con¬ 
trolled by the state, which derh’ed much of 
its income from the customs and monopo¬ 
lies. Yet it was a period of great com¬ 
mercial development, Constantinople serv¬ 
ing as the enlrcpol between east and west. 
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It was also a great center of the industry 
in luxuries (organization of trades in rigid 
guilds, etc.). 

Learning. The University of Constanti¬ 
nople (opened c. 850] had quickly become 
a center of y)liilosoj)hical and humanistic 
study, in which the emperors took a direct 
interest. In the nth century there ap¬ 
peared the greatest of the Byzantine 
scholars, Psellus, reviver of the Platonic 
j)hilosoj)hy and universa! genius. In the 
field of literature there was a conscious re¬ 
turn to the great Greek models of the early 
Byzantine y)eriod; historians, Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus, Leo the Deacon, etc. The 
great popular epic, Digenis Akritas, describ¬ 
ing the heroic life of the frontier soldiers 
{Akritai), dates from the loth century. 

Art. The period w'as one of extensive 
construction, esy)ecially in Constantino[)le; 
full exploitation of the St. Soy)hia type in 
church architecture; mosaics; ikons; gold 
and silver work. Byzantine influence in 
this period permeated the entire Mediter¬ 
ranean world, Moslem as well as Christian. 

iCont. p. 248.) 

b. THE FIRST BULGARIAN 
EMPIRE TO 1018 

The Bulgarians, first mentioned by name 
in 482 as a people living to the northeast of 
the Danube, were members of the Firino- 
Tatar race, [)robably related to the Huns 
and at first ruled by princes of Attila’s 
family. They were organized on the clan 
system, w'orshiped the sun and moon, prac¬ 
ticed liurnan sacrifice, etc. 

584-642. KURT, or KUBRAT, of the Dulo 
family, the first authenticated 
ruler. His dominions lay in the eastern 
steppes, from the Don to the Caucasus. In 
619 he visited Constantino])le to secure aid 
against the Avars, at w'hich time he became 
converted to Christianity, though this step 
seems to have had no consequences for his 
people. 

643-701. Isperikh {Aspcruch), the son or 
grandson of Kurt. The old Great 
Bulgaria w'as disrupted by the attacks of 
Avars and Khazars, and various tribes of 
Bulgars moved westward into Pannonia 
and even into Italy. Those under Isperikh 
crossed the Danube (050-670) and estab¬ 
lished a cajntal at Pliska. In 680 they 
defeated a Byzantine army and occupied 
the territory between the Danube and the 
Balkan Mountains. At the same time they 
still held Wallachia, Moldavia, and Bes¬ 
sarabia. The amalgamation with the Slavic 
inhabitants was probably very gradual, the 
upper, military classes remaining strictly 
Bulgar for a long lime. 
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701 - 718 . Tervel, who established friendly 
relations with the Emperor Jus 
tinian II, who paid a subsidy or tribute tc 
the Bulgars, but only after the imperial 
forces had been defeated at Anchialus (708) 
and after Tervel had advanced to the very 
gates of Constantinople (712). 
718 - 724 . Ruler unknown. 

724 - 739 . Sevar, during whose reign the 
peace with the empire was main¬ 
tained. The Dulo dynasty came 
to an end with Sevar, whose death 
was followed by an obscure 
struggle of noble factions. 

739 - 756 . Kormisosh, of the Ukil family. 

Until the very end of his reign he 
mainlaincd i)ea(:e with the empire, 
until further domestic disorders 
gave the signal for Byzantine at¬ 
tacks (755 tL). 

766 - 761 . Vinekh, who was killed in the 
course of an ui)rising. 

761 - 764 . Telets, of the Ugain family. He 
was defeated at Anchialus by the 
Byzantines (763) and put to death 
by the Bulgarians. 

764 . Sabin, of the family of Kormisosh. 

He was deposed and fled to Con¬ 
stantinople. 

? 764 . Pagan, who finally concluded peace 
with the emperor. 

766 . Umor, who was def)osed by 
766 . Tokt, who was captured and killed by 
the Greeks. This entire period is 
one of deep obscurity, the years 
760-773 being a complete blank. 

? 773 - 777 . Telerig, whose family is un¬ 
known. d'he Greeks renewed their 
attacks, which were on the whole 
successful and resulted in the sub¬ 
jugation of Bulgaria. 

777 - 791 . Ruler unknown. 

? 791 - 797 . Kardam, whose reign marked 
the turning of the tide. He took 
advantage of tlie confusion in the empire 
to defeat the Greeks at Marcellae (792) 
and to relay the foundations of the state. 
What happened after his death is un¬ 
known. 

808 - 814 . KRUM, one of the greatest Bul¬ 
garian rulers. He appears to have 
been a Pannonian Bulgar, who rose to 
power as a result of his victories over the 
Avars. During his short reign he organized 
the state and encouraged the Slav elements 
at the expense of the Bulgar aristocracy. 
His objective seems to have been the estab¬ 
lishment of the absolute power of the khan. 
I'or five years (808-813) he carried on war 
with the Byzantine I'impire. The Greeks 
sacked Pliska (809; 811), but Krum de- 
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feated and killed the emperor in a battle in 
the mountains (811). In 812 he took the 
important fortress of Mesembria and in 
813 won another victory at Versinicia. In 
the same year he ajipeared at Constanti¬ 
nople. The city was too strong for him, 
but he retired, devastating Thrace and 
taking Adrianople. 

814 - 831 . Omortag, the son of Krum. After 
a defeat by the Greeks (815), he 
concluded a thirty-year peace with them 
(817), returning iVlesembria and Adrian- 
o]>lc. Construction of the earthwork 
barrier (the Grea/ Fence) on the Thraciiin 
frontier. Founding of the new capital, 
Great Preslav (821). During the peace 
in the cast, the Bulgars began systematic 
raids into Croatia and Pannonia (827 
829). 

831 - 852 . Malamir, the son of Ornortag, 
the period of whose reign is vague, 
excepting for gradual cxi)ansion 
into upjier Alacedonia and Serbia 
(^ 39 )- 

852 - 889 . BORIS I. He continued the 
campaigns in the west, but suf¬ 
fered severe defeats by the Ger¬ 
mans (853) and a setback from 
llie .Serbs (8()o). Boris’ reign was 
important chietly for liis 
865 . Conversion to Christianity. The way 
had undoubtedly been prepared 
by numerous jirisoiuTS of war, but Boris 
was induced to take the steji under pressure 
from Conslantinojile, where the govern¬ 
ment was eager to frustrate a possiljlc Ger¬ 
man-Roman advance. lioris had all his 
subjects baptized, which led to a revolt and 
the execution of a number of noble leaders. 
For some time Boris was undecided whether 
to lean toward Rome or toward Constanti¬ 
nople. To counteract the aggressive Greek 
influence he accepted the primacy of Rome 
(8()6), but then turned to Constantinople 
(870) when the po[)e refused to ajiiioint an 
archbishop for Bulgaria. In 885 the Sla¬ 
vonic liturgy was introduced among the 
Slavs of Bulgaria by the successors of Cyril 
and Methodius. In 889 Boris voluntarily 
retired to a monastery. 

889 - 893 . Vladimir, the son of Boris, who 
was soon exposed to a violent 
aristocratic, heathen reaction. 

893 . Boris re-emerged from retirement, 
put down the revolt, deposed and 
blinded his son, completed the organiza¬ 
tion of the Church and made the Slavonic 
liturgy general in its application. The 
capital was definitely moved to Preslav. 
Boris then returned to his monastery, where 
he died (907}. 

893 - 927 . SYMEON, another son of Boris, 
the first Bulgarian ruler to assume 
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the title Tsar. Symeon had been educated 
at Constantinople, as a monk. He was 
deeply imbued with Greek culture and did 
much to encourage translations from the 
Greek. Splendor of Great Preslav and 
Symeon’s court; development of a second 
cultural center at U( hrid, under St. Clement 
and St. Nahum. 

894-897. Symeon’s reign was filled with 
wars against the Byzantine Em¬ 
pire, which grew originally out of disjnites 
regarding trade rights and ultimalely de¬ 
veloped into a contest for possession of the 
imperial throne. 'Phe war began in 8 q4 , 
with the defeat of a Greek army. The em~ 
[)eror thereu])on induced the Magyars, lo¬ 
cated on the Pruth River, to attack the 
Bulgarians in Bessarabia (805). Symeon 
induced the Greeks by trickery to withdraw 
and th('n defeated the Magyars, after which 
he returnerl and fell on the (ireeks at Bub 
garophygon. INaice was made in 897, the 
emperor paying tril)ute. 

In the meanwhile the Magyars, driven 
westward by the Ikitzinaks (Pechenegsj, ad- 
\anced into 'rransylvania and Pannonia, 
wJiich were lost to the Bulgars. 

913. Symeon, taking advantage of tlie dy¬ 
nastic tR)ubles in the empire, ad- 
\'anced to (\)nstanLinoj)le, but withdrew 
with many prese/its and the promise that 
the young em].)eror. Constantine Porj)hyro- 
genitus, should marry one of his daughters. 
Symeon evidently hoped to attain the 
crown for himself, but was frustrated by the 
seizure of [)ower by Zoe. He thereupon 
made war (914). raiding into Macedonia, 
Thessaly, and Albania, llut the Patzinaks, 
instigated by the Greeks, invaded and oc¬ 
cupied Wallachia loiyj, while Symeon de¬ 
feated the Greeks near Anchialus (917). In 
918 Symeon defeated the Serbs, who had 
also been aroused by the empress. 
919-924. Symeon four times advanced to 
the Hellest)ont and Constanti¬ 
nople, but was unable to take the city be 
cause of his lack of a fleet. In 924 he had an 
interview with the Emperor Romanus Leca- 
penus and finally made peace. 

925. Symeon proclaimed himself Emperor 

of the Romans and the Bulgars. 
ddte Greek emperor protested, but 
the pope recognized the title. 

926. Symeon set up Leontius of Preslav 

as a patriarch. 

926. Conquest and devastation of Serbia. 
927-969. Peter, the son of Symeon, a 
pious, well-intentioned but weak 
ruler, who married the granddaughter of 
Romanus Lecapenus. Peace with Constan¬ 
tinople was maintained, the Greek emperor 
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recognizing the Bulgar ruler as emperor and 
acknowledging the Bulgarian patriarchate. 
Bulgaria was, during this period, occupied 
by the constant threat from the Magyars 
(raids, 934,943, 958, 962) and the F^atzinaks 
(great raid of 944). Internally the period 
seems to hav'^e l)een one of unrest and re¬ 
ligious ferment (founding of monasteries; 
St. John of Rila; beginning of the Bogomil 
heresy, c. 950, a dualistic creed possibly in- 
s]Mred f)y the Paulicians settled in the 
Thracian region by the Byzantine em¬ 
perors) . 

967. Invasion of Bulgaria by Sviatoslav 

and the Russians. Tsar Peter 
roused the Patzinaks, who at¬ 
tacked Kiev in gbH and forced 
Sviatoslav to withdrawc 
969-972. Boris II. The reign was filled 
with the second invasion of Sviato¬ 
slav, who took I/reslav and captured Boris 
and his family (969). The Greeks, in alarm, 
sent an army against him and defeated him 
at Arcadiopolis (970). In 972 the Emperor 
John Zimisces attacked the Russians by 
land and sea. He took Preslav and de¬ 
stroyed it, besieged S\'iastoslav at Dristra 
on the Danube and finally forced him to 
evacuate Bulgaria. Boris was obliged to 
abdicate, the i)atriarchate was abolished, 
and Bulgaria came to an end as a sei)arate 
state. 

976-1014. SAMUEL, son of a gov^ernor of 
one of the western districts, which 
had been unaffected by the Russian in¬ 
vasion, .set himself up as ruler. He soon 
e.Kpanded his domain to Sofia, and re-estab¬ 
lished tiie patriarchate (ultimately fixed 
at Ochrid, which was the center of the new 
state). 

986-989. Samuel took Larissa after several 
annual raids into Thessaly and 
c. 989 took also Dyrrhacium on 
the Adriatic coast. In the east he 
extended his power to the Black 
Sea. 

996-1014. The campaigns of Basil II (Bal- 
garoktonos = Slayer of the Bul¬ 
garians) against Samuel. Basil proceeded 
to reduce one stronghold after another. 
Samuel avoided open battle as much as 
possible, but throughout sutiered from de¬ 
fection of his leaders, who were bribed by 
attractive oilers by the emperor. The 
crowning defeat of the Bulgarians at Bala- 
thista (1014) and the sight of his 15,000 
blinded warriors brought on SamuePs 
death. 

1014-1016. Gabriel Radomir (or Romanus) y 
the son of Samuel. He tried to 
make peace, but was murdered by his 
cousin 
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1016-1018. John Vladislav, who continued 
the war, but was killed in a battle 
near Dyrrhacium. He left only young sons. 
The Bulgar leaders thereupon decided to 
submit. Bulgaria was incorporated into 
the Byzantine Empire {themes of Bulgaria 
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and Paristrium); the patriarchate was 
abolished, but the Archbishop of Ochrid re¬ 
tained practical autonomy. The Bulgarian 
aristocracy settled in Constantinople and 
merged with the leading Greek families. 

{Cont. p. 247.) 
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a. MOHAMMED AND ISLAM 

Aral)ia before the time of JVbdiammed 
was inhaljited by tribes of Semitic race, 
those in the desert areas {Bedouins) of no¬ 
madic, ])astoral habits, those in the coastal 
valleys along the Red Sea (Iledjaz, \enien) 
much nK)re settled, engaged in agriculture 
and trade. 'Flie towns of Mecca and Me¬ 
dina were centers ol (onsiderable com¬ 
mercial and cultural de\ elo])menl, in which 
Greek and Jewish inlluence was [)robably 
quite marked. 

670-632. MOHAMMED. He was the 

posthumous son of Abdullah of the 
Hashimite sept of Mecca. Having lost his 
mother when about six, he was l)rought up 
by his grandfather, Abdul-Muttalib, and 
his uncle, Abu Talib. .Mohammed became 
a merchant in the cara\an trade, serving 
Khadija, a widow of means whom he mar¬ 
ried when he was about 25, thus achiev ing 
for himself a modest indej)endence. (.iven 
to religious meditation and affected l)y the 
Christian and Jewish ideas and j)ractices, 
he began his [>rophctic career about 612, 
I)reaching the One God, the iaist Judgment, 
Alms. Prayers, and surrender to the will of 
God (Islam). Gaining a few adherents, but 
rejected and persecuted by his townsmen, 
he and his fcdlowers fled to Medina, on 
July 2, 622. 

622, July 15. The traditional (though er¬ 
roneous) date of Mohammed’s 
flight {Ilijrah, Hegira). This 
date has been adopted as the 
beginning of the Moslem era. 
622-632. In Medina, Mohammed organ¬ 
ized the commonwealth of Islam 
by welding together the Meccan fugitives 
and the Medinan tril)es in and around the 
town (the Aus and the Khazraj), and ex¬ 
pelling or devoting the Jewish tribes, into 
a community ba.sed on the will of God 
as revealed to his pro})het, and on the com¬ 
mon law of the tribesmen. At the same 
time he carried on war against the Mec¬ 
cans. 

624-630. 'I'he Moslems defeated the Mec¬ 
cans at Badr (624), but were 
themselves defeated at Ohod (625). The 


Meccans thereupon besieged Medina (^27) 
but were repulsed. By tlie Treaty of Hu- 
daybiya (628); Mohammed and his follow¬ 
ers were granted permission to make the 
pilgrimage to Mecca. When the treaty was 
broken by the allies of the Meccans, the war 
was resumed aiul Mohammed took Mecca 
(O.^o). Many of the Arab tribes were sub¬ 
dued before Aloharnmed’s death (O32). 

Pile six essential articles of the Moslem 
faith arc; Belief in the One God, Allah, in 
his angels, and in his prophet, Mohammed, 
the last of the pro})liets; belief in his re¬ 
vealed books, of which the Koran is the last 
and the only one necessary; belief in the 
Day (»f Resurrection, and in God’s pre¬ 
destination, which determines the fate and 
the ai lions of men. 

'The six fundamental duties are: ddie 
recitation of the j)rofession of faith; attest¬ 
ing the unity of God and the mission of 
Mohammed; the live daily j)rayers; the fast 
in the month of Ramadhan; the pilgrimage 
to Mecca; and the Holy War. 
632-661. The Orthodox Caliphate, includ¬ 
ing the lirst four caliphs. 

632-634. Abu Bakr, the lirst caliph or vice¬ 
gerent of the Projdiet, chosen by 
acclamation. Defeat of tiie so called false 
pro])hets, Tulayha and Musaylima; reduc¬ 
tion of the rel)ellious tribes (t):i2). 
632-738. EXPANSION BEYOND ARA¬ 
BIA. First incursion into Iraq 
(Persia) under Khalid ibn al-Walid (633). 
Hira, the ancient Eakhmid caj^ital, and 
Gl)olla taken and [)ut to ransom. The main 
advance, however, was against Syria. De¬ 
feat of Theodore, brother of the Emperor 
Heradius, at Ajnadayn {Jannahatayn) be¬ 
tween Gaza and Jerusalem (634). Death 
of Abu Bakr, who apj)ointed as his suc¬ 
cessor 

634-644. Omar, who lirst assumed the 
title of Amir al-Midminin {Prince 
of the Faithful) and established the primacy 
of the Arabs over their taxpaying subjects. 

Conquest of Syria. Defeat of the Byzan¬ 
tines under Baanes at Marj al-Saffar, near 
Dama.scus, by Khalid (635). Damascus 
and Emessa taken, only to be given up, 
however, under the pressure of superior 
forces. Decisive defeat of the Byzantines 
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at Yarmuk, south of the Lake of Tiberias 
(636). Damascus and Kmessa retaken. 
Subjugation of northern Syria, Aleppo and 
Antioch taken. Capitulation of Jerusalem 
(638). Caesarea captured (640). The sea- 
coast occu])ied. Northern boundary of the 
caliphate the Amanus Mountains. Sub¬ 
jugation of Mesopotamia (639-641). 

Conquest of Persia. After a disastrous 
defeat at the Battle of the Bridge, the Mos¬ 
lems resumed their attack on Persia. In¬ 
vasion and occui)ation of Iraq (635-637). 
Defeat of the l^ersians under Miliran at 
Buwayb by Muthanna (635). The Persian 
chancellor, Rustam, defeated by Sa’d ibn- 
abi-Waqqas at Qadisiya (637). Al-Madain 
{Cicsiphon) taken (637). IA^rsians defeated 
again at Jalula, fifty miles north of Madain 
(637). Invasion and occujiation of central 
Persia (638-650). Pinal defeat of the Per¬ 
sians at Nehawand (641). 

Conquest of Egypt. Invasion of Egypt 
by the Arabs under Amr ibn al-'As (639). 
Pelusium taken (640;. Byzantines defeated 
at Heliopolis (640). Death of the hanperor 
lieraclius (641). Capture of Babylon (642). 
Capitulation of Egy[)t arranged by Cyrus, 
Patriarch of Ale.xandria (642). Terms: 
security of person and jiroperty guaranteed 
to the inhabitants on [layment of a tribute 
and free extreise of their religion. Omar 
assassinated (644). His successor was 
chosen by a body of electors. 
644-656. Othman, a member of the Omay- 
yad family of Mecca, notorious tor 
his nepotism. The oHirial redaction of the 
Koran made by Zayd ibn Thatib in this 
reign. 

Occupation of Barqa and the Pentapolis 
(642-643). Revolt of Alexandria, inspired 
by the appearance of a Byzantine fleet 
(645). The city retaken by assault (645). 
Creation of an Arab fleet by Abdullah ilm 
Sa’d, governor of Pgypt. Capture of Cy¬ 
prus (649) and Aradus (650). Expedition 
against Constantinople, annihilation of the 
Byzantine fleet at Dhat al-Sawari on the 
l.ydan coast (655). DisafTection of Arab 
troops in Iraq and Egy|jt owing to 0 th- 
man’s nepotism, led to the assassination 
of Othman in Aledina. He was succeeded 
by 

666-661. Ali, the prophet’s cousin and son- 
in-law, whose succession was dis¬ 
puted. 

First civil war. Revolt of Talha and 
Zobayr, two old companions of the Prophet, 
and ’Aisha, the Prophet’s favorite wife, in 
Iraq. They seized Basra, but were defeated 
by Ali in the Battle of the Camel, near that 
town. 

Revolt of Mo’awiya, Omayyad governor 
of Syria, who demanded revenge for the 
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murder of his kinsman, Othman. Inde¬ 
cisive battle of Sifhn (657). Hostilities sus¬ 
pended by an agreement to arlntrate the 
dispute. .Arbitration of Adhroh (658). Re¬ 
jection of the decision by Ali, who was 
deserted and opposed by a party of his 
followers, the Kharijites, whom he deci¬ 
mated at Nahrawan. 1 -gypt taken for 
Mo’awiya by its first conqueror, Amr (658). 
Murder of Ali by a Kharijite. 

b. THE OMAYYAD CALIPHATE, 
661-760 

661-680. Mo’awiya, founder of the Omay¬ 
yad dynasty. 

Hasan, All’s eldest son, was proclaimed 
caliph, but abdicated in the face of Mo’- 
awiya’s advance on Iraq. Mo’awiya, who 
had been [)r(>clainied caliph in Jerusalem in 
660, moved the scat ol government to 
Damascus. Expedition against ('onstanti- 
noplc, Chalcedon taken, Const ant inof)le be¬ 
sieged (669;. Ifriqiya (North Africa from 
the eastern limits of Algeria tcj the frontiers 
invaded and the conquest con¬ 
solidated by tile founding of tjairawan by 
‘Oqba ibn Xati’ (670). In the east under 
Mo’awiya’s brilliant viceregent, Ziyad ibn 
Abilii, Sind and the lower valley of the 
Indus were overrun by Mohallib. Eastern 
Afghanistan invaded. Kabul taken (664). 
The Oxus was emssed and Bokhara cap¬ 
tured (674). Samarcand taken (676}. 
Moslem advance to tlie jaxartes. 

Blockade of Constantinople by the Mos¬ 
lem lleet (673-67H). I'ailurc of the Moslem 
attack. Peace concluded for thirty years 
(678). Death of Alo’awiya, who had pro¬ 
claimed as his successor in 676, 
680-682. Yazid I. 

The second civil war. Husayn, 
the second son of Ali, was invited by the 
Kufans in Iraq to assume the caliphate. 
Advancing from Mecca he was basely de¬ 
serted by the Kufans, defeated, and slain 
at the famous battle of Kerbela (680), 
whence the Shi’ite celeliration of the 
martyrdom of Husayn each year in the 
month of Muharram. 

Revolt of Abdullah ibn Zubayr, the can¬ 
didate for the caliyihate supy)orted by the 
Meccans and Medinans. Defeat of the 
Medinans on the ILirra near the town. 
Siege of Mecca; the Ka’ba burned. Death 
of Yazid. 

The son and successor of Yazid, Mo’¬ 
awiya II, died some months after his father. 
Ibn Zubayr’s caliphate accej)tcd in Arabia, 
Iraq, Egypt, and by the adherents of the 
Qais tribe in Syria. The Omayyad party 
with its adherents of the Kalb tribe chose 
Marwan ibn al-Hakam, a cousin of Mo’- 
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awiya I. The Qais were defeated with great 
slaughter at Marj Rahit (^1^4), north of 
Damascus, which began the disastrous feud 
between the so-called northern and south¬ 
ern Arabs, which was largely responsible 
for the fall of the Arab kingdom of the 
Omayyads. 

684-760. THE MARWANIDS. 

684- 685. Marwan I. Jhoclaimed calij)h in 

Syria, hgypt was recovered from 
Ibn Zubayr. Deatli of Marwan. 
He was succeeded by his son, 

685- 705. Abdulmalik, creator of the Arab 

administration of the empire. 

Inroads of the Mardaites of the Amanus, 
encouraged by tlie Byzantines, occupied 
Abdulmalik’s first years. His rival, Ibn 
Zubayr, was oct:uj)ied by Shi'ite and 
Kharijite revolts in Kufa and liasra, Arabia 
and Persia. 

The Shi’ite s(;ct were supporter*^ of the 
claims of the “House of the Prophet,” the 
descendants of tlie Cali[)h AH, and of the 
prophet’s daughter, l atiina. Later they 
devclojicd the dogma of the Imamate, that 
the Imam i^liie leader of the people) was the 
representative or incarnation of the deity 
and the only seat of authority both re¬ 
ligious and civil. 

The Kharijites held that any Moslem in 
good standing could be elected by the com¬ 
munity as cali|)h. They held that Works 
were an essential i)art of religion and that 
those who committed mortal sins were un¬ 
believers. Both sects were bitter opjionents 
of both the Umayyad and the Abbasid 
dynasties. 

Mus’ab, Ibn Zubayr’s brother and gov¬ 
ernor in Iracp was defeated by Abdulmalik 
on the 'Figris (600). Medina was captured 
by Abdulmalik’s general, Hnjjaj, later his 
governor in Iraq (bgi). Mecca was be¬ 
sieged and captured (092). Ibn Zubayr was 
killed and Abdulmalik became undisiiuted 
master of the empire. The Kharijites 
(Azraqites) were crushed in Iraq and Persia 
by Muhallib f()93-09H). A rebellion in the 
east under Ibn al-Ash’ath, who was pro¬ 
claimed caliph, was put down by ilajjaj 
(699). Kabul retaken. 

in Africa Oqba ibn Nafi, now a saint, had 
raided as far as 'Fangier, but had met death 
on his return marcli ((>83). Carthage, how¬ 
ever, was finally taken (698), and peace 
concluded with the Berbers, after they had 
defeated the Arabs under Hassan ibn No’- 
man near Mons Aurasius (yo ^- Thereupon 
the Berbers became allies of the Arabs. 
Death of Abdulmalik. He was succeeded 
by his son, 

705-716. Walid I, who built the cathedral 
mosque at Damascus. Conquest 
of Transoxania under Qutayba (705-715). 
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Bokhara taken (709), Ferghana (712). It 
is refiorted that Qutayba invaded China 
and reached Kashgar (c. 713). Conquest of 
Sind and part of the Punjab by Mohammed 
ibn Qasim (708-715). 

Invasion of Cilicia (710-711) and of Ga¬ 
latia (714). Preparations for a grand attack 
on Constantinople by land and sea. Sub¬ 
jugation of the western Berbers and paci¬ 
fication of North Africa by Musa ibn 
Nusayr (708-711). 

711-716. CONQUEST OF SPAIN. In¬ 
vasion of Spain by a mixed force 
of Arabs and Berbers under Tariq, a freed 
slave of Musa (711). The Goths under 
their king, Roderick, were totally defeated 
in Wadi Bekka, near Rio Barbate (not at 
Xeres de la Frontera) (July, 711). Fall of 
Fcija, C.'ordov^a, and the capital, Toledo. 
Tari(j master of half of Sfiain. The advance 
of Musa himself (712). Capture of Medina 
Sidonia, Carmona, Seville (712), Merida 
(713), and Saragossa. Resistance to Arab 
arms continued only in the mountains of 
Asturias. Death of Walid. He was suc¬ 
ceeded by his brother, 

715-717. Sulayman. Conquest of Jurjan 
{IJyrcania) and Fabaristan by 
Yazid ibn Mohallib (716). Siege of Con- 
stantinojile by the caliph’s brother. Mas- 
lama (717-718), which failed. The crossing 
of the Pyrenees and invasion of southern 
France by llurr. the successor of Musa. 

Sulayman succeeded by his cousin, 
717-720. Omar ibn Abdul-Aziz, who at¬ 
tempted to reorganize the finances 
of the empire. Members of the subject 
races, who had become Moslems, were 
placed on the same footing as the Arabs in 
respect to taxation. Xarlionne in southern 
France taken by Samli, the successor of 
Hurr. Omar was succeeded by the third 
son of Abdulmalik, 

720-724. Yazid II. Samli was defeated and 
killed by the Duke Kudo before 
Toulouse (721). Revolt of Yazid ibn Mu¬ 
hallib in Iraq. His defeat at Akra on the 
Eui>hrates by IMaslama. Outbreak of in¬ 
ternecine strife between the Yemenites 
(Kalb) and Modharites (Qais) (the so-called 
southern and northern Arabs) throughout 
the empire, es]^eci;illy in Khorasan and 
Transoxania, when* propaganda for the 
Abbasids (descendants of the prophet’s 
uncle, Abbas) also began. Yazid was suc¬ 
ceeded by his brother, 

724-743. Hisham. Defeat of the Khazars,. 

conquest of Georgia (727-733). 
732. Invasion of southern France by Ab¬ 
durrahman, governor of Spain; 
his defeat at Poitiers (Tours) by Charles 
Martel. 
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738. Kharijite revolts in Iraq, insurrection 
of Sogdians and Arabs in Kho- 
rasan supported by the Turko¬ 
mans of Transoxania, was quelled 
by Asad al-Kasri, governor of 
Khorasan. 

740. Shi’ite revolt in Iraq under Zayd, 
grandson of the martyred llusayn; 
his defeat and death, llisham was 
succeeded by his nephew. 

741-742. The Revolt of the Kharijites and 
Berbers in North Africa was i)ut 
down by Hanzala, the viceroy in 
North Africa. 

743- 744. Walid II, who was killed in a 

Yemenite revolt led by his cousin, 
who succeeded him as Yazid III, 
only to die a few months later. 
He was succeeded by the last 
Omayyad, 

744- 766. Marwan II, the grandson of 

Marwan 1. Insurrections in Syria 
at Homs and in Palestine. Kharijite revolt 
in Mesoi)otamia (745), and in Arabia (745- 
746). Mecca and Medina seized })y the 
rebels. Shi’ite insurrection in Iraq and 
Persia under Abdullah, grandson of All’s 
brother, Ja’far, whic h was joined by Khari¬ 
jites and Abassids (745“747)- ^^^e black 

standard of the Abassids was raised by Abu 
Muslim in Khorasan (747)* Marwan’s 
governor of Khorasan, Nasr, was defeated 
at Nisha]Hir and Jurjan by Abu Muslim’s 
general, Kalitaba, who routed the Omayyad 
forces again at Nehawand and Kerbela. 
Marwan himself was defeated at the battle 
of the Zab, and was jtursued to liusir, 
Kgypt, and killed (750). Slaughter of the 
Omayyad jminces. hew escaped, but 
among those was Abdurrahman, grandson 
of Hisham, who later founded the (imayyad 
Kingdom of Cordova in Spain (755). 

c. THE ABBASID CALIPHATE, 
760-C.1100 

750-1258. THE ABBASID CALIPHATE. 

Spain never recognized it, nor did 
Morocco. Abbasid authority was 
re-established in the ITovince of 
Africa as far as Algiers in 761, but 
only for a short period. 

760-764. Abu-l-Abbas al-Saffah, the first 
Abbasid caliph. Omayyad re¬ 
volts in Syria and Mesopotamia. 
Byzantine raids into the northern 
provinces. Abu al SaiTah was suc¬ 
ceeded by his brother, 

754-776. AL-MANSUR, the real founder 
of the dynasty. The revolt of his 
uncle, Abdullah, governor of Syria, was 
crushed by Abu Muslim, who was then 


murdered at Mansur^s orders ( 754 ). Re¬ 
volt of Abu Muslim’s followers in Khorasan 
(755)- A Byzantine invasion was repulsed 
with great slaughter. Cappadocia reoc¬ 
cupied; Malitia {Mclitenc), Mopsuestia, and 
other cities rebuilt and fortified against 
Byzantine raids (758). Annexation of Ta- 
baristan (759J; Shi’ite revolt in Iraq and 
Medina under the Hasanids, Mohammed 
and Ibrahim (762). Foundation of Bagh¬ 
dad (762). Khazar invasion of Georgia 
rejudled (762). Insurrection of Ustad Sis 
in Khorasan and Sistan (7^7). Rise of the 
Barmecides to power as viziers of the realm 
(752-803). Mansur was succeeded by his 
son, 

775-785. AL-MAHDI, noted for his im- 

prc)\'ement of the communications 
of the empire, his fortification of important 
centers, his founding of towns and schoeds, 
and his encouragement of the arts. 

Persecution of the Manichaeans. Re¬ 
volt of the veiled prophet, Mokanna, in 
Khorasan (775~77^)- Ri^c of a communis¬ 
tic, nihilistic sect, the Zindiqs, in Khorasan, 
western Persia, and Irac]. Invasion of the 
Byzantines, who were routed. Moslem ad¬ 
vance against Ca>nstantinople; the Emp)ress 
Irene foned to sue for peace (783-785). 

Mahdi was succeeded by his son, 
785. Al-Hadi, who reigned only a year and 
was succeeded by 

786-809. HARUN AL-RASHID (of Ara- 
hian A^ights^ fame). Kal)ul and 
San bar were anne.xed to the em¬ 
pire (787). Khazar invasion of 
Armenia (799). Fall of the Bar¬ 
mecides (803). Kharijite revolts. 
791-809. War with the Byzantines. De¬ 
feat of the Emperor Nicephorus at 
Hcraclea or Dorylaeurn (798). The peace, 
wdiich was com luded, was broken by Ni¬ 
cephorus, and the Moslems iruaded Asia 
Minor led by the caliidi in person. Capture 
of 'lyana (806). Advance to Ancyra. 
Meanwhile Cyprus (805) and Rhcjdes (807) 
were ravaged by the Moslem fleet. Ico- 
nium and lOphcsus in J.ydia captured, Si- 
deropolis, Andrasus, and Nicaea reduc'ed. 
Heraclea Pontica on the Black Sea taken 
by storm. Nicephorus again invaded Mos¬ 
lem territory in 808, but troubles in Khora¬ 
san c ompelled Harun to march east, where 
he died. In his reign the Hanafite school of 
law began to assume a systematic form. 

He was succeeded by his son, 
809-813. AL-AMIN, against whom his 
brother Mamun rebelled and was 
accepted as cali})h in I’ersia. Siege of 
Baghdad by Mamun’s general, Tahir (813). 
.Amin was murdered after surrendering on 
terms. 
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813-833. MAMUN THE GREAT. 

His reign probably the most glori¬ 
ous ef>och in the history of the calij)hate. 
The arts and sciences were liberally en¬ 
dowed. Two observatories were built, one 
near Damascus, the other near Baghdad. 
A House of Knowledge, proxdded with a 
rich library, was erected near the Baghdad 
Observatory. Literary, scientific, and 
philosopliical works were translated from 
Greek, Syriac, Persian, and Sanscrit. A 
liberal religious attitude ado})tcd. Mu’- 
tazilitism became the established faith. 
7'he Mu’tazilites maintained, like the Qada- 
rites of the later Omayyad period, man’s 
free will, also that justice and reason must 
control God’s action toward men, both of 
which doctrines were repudiated by the 
later orthodox school of the Ash’arites. 

Transference of the capital by Mamun 
from Merv to Baghdad, owing to Omayyad 
and Shi’ite revolts in Arabia, Iraq, and 
Mesopotamia. To meet this crisis he had 
proclaimed as his heir-apf)arent, Ali al- 
Ridha, a descendant of the C'ali[)h Ali (Si 7). 

Conquest of Crete (from Egypt) by .Vrabs 
who had been expelled from Sjiain liy ihe 
Omayyads (S25); of Sicily by the Aghla- 
bites of North Africa (827). Palermo taken 
(831). Only Syracuse and Taormine left in 
Byzantine hands. 

Terrorization of the northern provinces 
by the Magian, Babek, leader of the com¬ 
munistic Khurramites, from his stronghold 
in Azerbaijan (810-8^^3). Byzantine in¬ 
vasions in his sui)j)ort were repulsed by 
Mamun in person (829-833). Death of 
Mamun. In his reign the 7'ahirids of 
Khorasan became practically independent 
(820-872). Mamun was succeeded by his 
brother, 

833-842. Al-Mu’tasim. Transference of 
the capital to Samar ra (836). 
Formation of a standing military corps 
composed of d’urkish slaves and merce¬ 
naries, of whom the later caliphs were the 
mere piqijiets. 

Revolt of the Jats or Gypsies on the lower 
Tigris (834). Babek was defeated by Alshin 
and put to death (837-8^^8). War with By¬ 
zantium (837-842). Defeat of the Byzan¬ 
tines at Anzen on the Ilalys, .Ancyra de¬ 
stroyed; Arnorium, the place of origin of 
the Byzantine dynasty, ca{>tured (838). 
Preparations for the siege of Constanti¬ 
nople. Arab fleet destroyed by a tempest. 
Death of Mu’tasim (842) and his succession 
by his son, 

842-847. Wathiq, who continued his 
father’s policy of aggrandizing the 
Turks at the expense of the Arabs and Per¬ 
sians. Interchange of prisoners between the 
Byzantines and Moslems. Wathiq’s reign 
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marks the beginning of the decline of the 
califjhate. He was succeeded by his 
brother, 

847-861. Mutawakkil, who sought to re¬ 
establish the traditional Moslem 
faith. Mu’tazilite doctrines were abjured, 
their professors persecuted. Shi’ites, Jews, 
and Christians also jiersecuted. The mau¬ 
soleum of Husayn, the martyr of Kerbela, 
was razed to the ground. Damietta in 
Kgyj)t was taken and ('ilicia ravaged by 
the Byzantines. Mutawakkil was mur¬ 
dered by his Turkish guard and was suc¬ 
ceeded by his son, 

861. Muntasir, who reigned only six 
months, w^hen he was deposed by 
the Turkoman chiefs of his guard, who 
raised to the throne another grandson of 
Mu’tasim, Musta’in (862-866), who es¬ 
caped from the l urks to Baghdad, but was 
forced by them to abdicate and was later 
murdered by an emissary of his successor, 
Mu’tazz (866-869), in whose reign F^gypt 
became virtually independent under Ahmad 
ibn Tulun, founder of the Tulunid dynasty. 
Mu’tazz was murdered by his mutinous 
troops and succeeded by Muqtadi (869- 
870), a .son of Wathiq, who was compelled 
to abdicate by the Turks, who chose as 
his successor the eldest surviving son of 
Mutawakkil, 

870-892. Mu’tamid, who transferred the 
court to Baghdad; and for this and 
the next two reigns the power of the Turkish 
guard was successfully checked. 

The Zenj rebellion in Chaldaca (869- 
883), which devastated this region for fifteen 
years, was put down finally by the caliph’s 
brother, Muwafiiq. A Byzantine invasion 
of Syria was repelled by the Tulunid gov¬ 
ernor of Tarsus. 

In this reign the caliphate lost its eastern 
provinces. The SalYarid dynasty was 
founded by Va’qub ibn Layth, who estab¬ 
lished himself in Sistan, drove out the Ta- 
hirids ol Khorasan, and became master of 
the whole of modern Persia. The dynasty 
lasted from 870 to 903, when it was ex¬ 
tinguished by the Samanids of Transoxania. 
who had succeeded the Tahirids there (872), 
and who, after the overthrow of the Saf- 
farids, ruled from the borders of India to 
Baghdad and from the Great Desert to the 
Persian Gulf. I'heir |)ower was finally 
broken by the llak Khans of Turkestan 
(999), who then ruled over Transoxania, 
Kashgar, and eastern Tatary from Bokhara 
(932-1165). Under the Samanids, Bokhara 
was the intellectual center of Islam. 

Mu’tamid was succeeded as caliph by his 
nephew, 

892-902. Mu’tadid, who restored Egypt 
to the caliphate and reformed the 
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law of inheritance. His successor, Muqtafi 
(902-908), brought Egypt under his direct 
control and repulsed the Byzantines, storm¬ 
ing Adalia. 

891-906. The Carmathian revolt. These 
communistic rebels overran and 
devastated Arabia, Syria, and 
Iraq, took Mecca, and carried 
away the sacred Black Stone. 
Muqtafi was succeeded by 
908-932. Muqtadir, his brother, during 
whose reign occurred the conquest 
of North Africa by the Eatimid, Obaydullah 
al-Mahdi, who also drove out the last 
Aghlabite, Ziyadatullah, from Egypt. Es¬ 
tablishment of the Ziyarids in Tabaristan, 
Jurjan, Ispahan, and Hamadhan as inde¬ 
pendent sovereigns (928-1024). Rise of 
the Buwayhids (932-1055) under the pa¬ 
tronage of the Ziyarids. Conquest and 
division of J^ersia and Iraq by the three 
Buwayhid brothers, Imad al-DawIa, Rukn 
al-Dawla, and Mu’izz al-DawIa. Mu’izz 
granted the title of Amir al-Umara (Prince 
of the Princes) by the Caliph Mustaqfi 
(945). The caliphs became puppets of the 
Amir al-Umara. The Buwayhid dominions 
fell piecemeal to the Ghaznawids, the 
Kakwayhids of Kurdistan (1007-1057), and 
the Seljuks, owing to divisions among the 
Buwayhid rulers. 

962-1186. THE GHAZNAWIDS. Founder 

of the dynasty was Subaktagin, a 
Turkish slave of Alplagin, himself slave 
and comraander-in-chief of the Samanids in 
Khorasan and independent prince of the 
petty fief of Ghazna in the Sulayman moun¬ 
tains. Subaktagin defeated the Rajputs 
and received Khorasan from the Samanids 
(994). His successor, MAHMUD {the Idol- 
Breaker), one of the greatest figures in the 
history of Central Asia, became master of 
Khorasan (1000) and invaded India several 


times. His court was the resort of famous 
scholars and poets, such as Beiruni and 
Firdausi. The Ghaznawids were over¬ 
thrown by the Seljuks. 

929-1096. Meanwhile in Syria and Meso¬ 
potamia four Arab dynasties and 
one Kurdish dynasty held sway. 
929-1003. The Hamdanids of Mosul and 
Aleppo, the most famous of whom, 
Sayf al-Dawla, Look Aleppo from the Ikhshi- 
dids of Egypt (944) and warred successfully 
against the Byzantines. His court was one 
of the brilliant centers of Islam in the loth 
century. The great Arab poet, Mutannabi, 
was its chief ornament. The Hamdanids 
were descendants of the Arab tribe of Tagh- 
lib. Their dominions were aljsorbed by the 
Fatirnids and the Buwayhids. 
1023-1079. The Mirdasids of Aleppo, of 
the Aral) tribe of the Banu Kilab, 
were engaged in continual warfare 
with the k'atimids and the Buway¬ 
hids, and were finally driven out 
by the 

996-1096. 'Uqaylids of Mosul, a division 
of the Banu Ka’l) tribe, who suc¬ 
ceeded the Hamdanids in Mosul, and whose 
dominions under Muslim ibn Quraysh e.v- 
tended from the neighborhood of Baghdad 
to Aleppo. Their domain was ultimately 
merged in the Seljuk Emiiire. 
990-1096. The Marwanids of Diyar-Bakr, 
established by the Kurd, Abu-1 .Ali 
ibn Marwan, ruled over Amid, 
Mayyarfariqun, and Alepj)0. They 
toe fell before the Seljuks. 
1012-1050. Mazyadids of Hilla, a tribe of 
the Banu Asad, d'lie fourth ruler 
of this dynasty, The Sadaqa, was one of the 
great heroes of Arab history, riic state was 
ultimately absorbed by the Zanjids. 

[Cont. p. 254.) 
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B. THE AGE OF THE CRUSADES 
1. WESTERN EUROPE 


a. THE BRITISH ISLES 
(1) England, 1066-1307 

1066-1087. WILLIAM I {ihe Conqueror), of 
niedium hcigiU, corf)Lik‘nt, hut 
majestic in person, choleric, mendacious, 
greedy, a great soldier, governor, central¬ 
izer, legislator, innovator. 
1066-1072. Rapid colla]:)se, speedy submis¬ 
sion or reduction of the south and 
east. The Confessor’s bequest, acieptance 
by the Witan, and corcjiiation “legalized” 
William’s title. Reduction of the south¬ 
west (,io(uS). Reduction of the rest of I'.ng- 
larui (1007-1070): a series of local risings 
leniently cleall with; construction by forced 
native labor of garrison castles (Norman 
moundsj. Creat rising of the north (lidwin 
and IMorca’s second; with Danish aid 1 loog; 
put down by William in person. The 
“harr\ing of the north” (10O9-1070;, a 
de\asialion (often de})oj)ulation) of a strip 
from \'ork to Durham (the conseipiences 
survived to modern times; ended Scandi¬ 
navian opposition in Tngland. Reduction 
of Hereward’s last stand (the “last ol the 
English”; in the Isle of Ely (1070-1071); 
raid into Scotland (1072). 

Norman fusion, conciliation, innovation: 
(i) Feudalization on centralized Norman 
lines (on the ruins of the nascent Saxon 
feudalism) followed military reduction and 
confiscation of the rebel lands (10O6-1070). 
Theoretically every bit of land in England 
belonged to the crown; in practice only the 
great estates changed hands and were as¬ 
signed to W illiam’s followers on Norman 
tenures, 'bhe king retained about one sixth 
of the land; less than a half of the land 
went to Normans on feudal tenures. Ex¬ 
cept on the border few compact holdings 
survived; the earldoms, reduced in size, 
became chiefly honorific. Some 170 great 
tenants-in-chief, and numerous lesser ten¬ 
ants emerged. A direct oath (the Oath of 
Salisbury) of primary vassalage to the 
crown was exacted from all vassals, making 
them directly responsible to the crown 
(108O), Construction of castles (except on 
the borders) subject to royal license; coin¬ 
age a royal monopoly, private war pro¬ 
hibited. ( 2 ) The Anglo-Saxon shires ( 34 ) 


and hundreds continued for local adminis¬ 
tration and for local justice (bishojis no 
longer sat in the shire courts and the earls 
were reduced; under the sheriffs (usually of 
baronial rank), retained from Anglo-Saxon 
days, but subject to removal by the king. 
The sheriffs were an essential link between 
the (native; local machinery and the central 
(Norman) government. Communities were 
held responsible for local good order; spo¬ 
radic visitations of royal commissioners. 
Anglo-Saxon laws little altered. (3) Early 
grant of a charter to London guaranteeing 
local customs. (4) Innovations of the cen¬ 
tralizing monarch: a royal council, the 
Great Council [curia regis), meeting infre¬ 
quently (three stated meetings annually) 
rej)laced the Anglo-Saxon W itan and was 
of almost the same personnel; tenants-in- 
chief, the chancellor (introduced from Nor¬ 
mandy by Edward the Confessor), a new 
official, the justiciar (in charge of justice 
and finance, and W illiam’s viceroy during 
his al)sences;. the heads of the royal house¬ 
hold staff. 'I'his same body, meeting fre¬ 
quently, and including only such tenants- 
in-chief as happened to be on hand, consti¬ 
tuted the Small Council, a body which 
tended to absorb more and more of the 
actual administration. 

The Church retained its lands (perhaps a 
fourth of the land in England). Pope Alex¬ 
ander II had blessed W illiam’s conquest, 
and Wdlliam introduced the (much-needed) 
Cluniac reforms. ArchV)ishop Stigand and 
most of the bisho[)s and great abbots were 
deprived or died, and were replaced by 
zealous Norman reformers; Lanfranc (an 
Italian lawyer, a former Prior of Bee), as 
Archbishop of Canterbury, carried through 
a wide reform: celibacy enforced, chapters 
reorganized, new discipline in the schools, 
numerous new monastic foundations. By 
royal decree episcopal jurisdiction was sepa¬ 
rated from lay jurisdiction and the bishops 
given their own courts, a decisive step in 
the evolution of the common law as an inde¬ 
pendent force. Wdlliam refused an oath of 
fealty to Pope Gregory VH for his English 
conquests, and (despite the papal decree of 
1075) retained control of the appointment 
of bisho[)s and important abbots, from 
whom he drew his chief administrators 
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(thereby making the Church, in elTect, |)ay 
for the administration of the state). No 
papal bull or brief, no pai)al legate might 
be received without royal approval and no 
tenant-in-chief or royal otlicer could be ex¬ 
communicated without royal f)ermission. 
The king retained a right of \'elo on all 
decrees of local syiKjds. J'he great ])relales 
were required to attend the Great Council, 
e\’en to do military service- 
1086. The great Domesday survey: royal 
commissions on circuit collected 
on oath (sworn inquest) from citizens of llie 
counties and vills full information as to size, 
resources and present and f)ast ownershij) 
of every hide of land. 'I'lie results, arranged 
by counties in Domrythiy Book, gave a 
unique record as a basis for taxation and 
administration. 

Royal finance: (i) non-feudal revenues: 
Danegeld, shire farms, judicial lines, {2) the 
usual feudal revenues. 

Military resources of the crown: (i) (non- 
feudal) the old Anglo-Saxon/yrt/ (including 
ship fyrd) was retained (i.c. a national non- 
feudal militia, loyal to the c:rown, was used, 
e.g, against the Norman rebellion of 1075,); 
(2) (feudal) about five thousand knights’ 
fees owing service on the usual feudal terms, 
'fhe prosperity of England under Norman 
rule was great and an era of extensix'e Imild- 
ing (largely churches,cathedrals and monas¬ 
teries) began under the CoiKjueror and 
continued even through the anarchy of 
Ste])hcn and ^Vlalilda. 

1087-1100. WILLIAM II {Rufus), a jiassion- 
ate, greedy rutfian. second sc'ii of 
the ('onqueror, designated l)y his father on 
his death-ljed (kol)ert, the eldest, received 
Normandy; Henry, cash ). \ Norman revolt 
(io<SS) was put down, largely with English 
aid, and Vtilliam tirmly settled on the 
throne. Justice was venal and expensive, 
the administration cruel and unpoj)ular, 
taxation heavy, the Ehurch exploited. On 
Lantranc’s death (loSg'i, Wdlliam kejtt the 
rexenues of the See v>f C'anlerbury without 
appointing a successor until he thought 
himself dying, wlien he named (looO An¬ 
selm (an Italian, Abbot of Jiec, a most 
learned man, and a de\a>ted churchman), 
who clashed with William over the recog¬ 
nition of rival }tojtc-s; Anselm maintained 
church law to be above cl\il law and went 
into voluntary exile (1007). ilham, deejdy 
hated, was assassin, a led (?) in the New 
Forest. 

1100-1136. HENRY I {Bfauchre, Lion of 
Justin’), an educated, stubborn, 
prudent ruler, a good judge of men, won the 
crown by a dash to the royal treasury at 
Winchester and a quic k api'cal to the nation 
by his so-called Coronoiion Charierj a 


promise of reform by a return to the good 
ways of the Conqueror (a promise often 
broken). Henry married Edith (of the line 
of Alfred), whose name became Maud out 
of deference to the Norman’s difhculties 
wdtii Saxon names. Anarchy in Normandy 
under Robert's slack rule, an invitation 
from tlie revolting Norman barons, and the 
victory of Tinchebray (1106), gave Henry 
Ncjrmandy (Robert remained a /)risoner 
until his death), and made a later struggle 
between the new English kingdom and the 
rising Ca|)etian power in France inevitable. 
Anselm, iaitiiful to the reforming program 
of the reviv ed papacy, on his recall from exile 
refused homage for the archiepiscopal estates 
(i.e. he refused to recognize lay investi¬ 
ture) and refused to consecrate the bishops 
who had rendered such homage. Henry 
temporized until hrmly on the throne, then 
seized the liefs and exiled Anselm. Adela, 
Henry’s sister, suggested the Compromise 
of 1107 which terminated the struggle by 
clerical homage for liefs held of the king, 
while the king allowed clerical investiture 
with the spiritual symbols. I'he crown con¬ 
tinued to designate candidates for the great 
prelacies. 

This reign was marked l)y a notable e.\- 
j)ansion, sf)ecialization, and differentiation 
of function in the royal administration (e.g. 
the exchequer, intlueiiced by accounting 
methods from Lorraine or Laon). Exten¬ 
sion of the jurisdiction of royal courts; 
growing use of royal writs, deUiiling of 
members of the Small Council as judges on 
circuit (hitherto a sporadic, now a regular 
practice), who not merely did justice but 
took over increasingly the business formerly 
done by the .sherilTs (e.g. assessment and 
negotiation of aids and other fevies), and 
brought the ruria regis into closer contact 
with shire and hundred courts. 

Prosperity was general and trade in 
Loudon attracted Norman immigrants. The 
Cistercians arrived (,1128) and i)egan an 
e.xlensive jirogram of swamp reclamation, 
mill and road building, agricultural im¬ 
provement, and stock breeding. Henry be¬ 
gan tfie sale of charters to towns on royal 
domain. 

Influence of the Conquest on English 
culture: (i) Architecture: wide introductU)n 
of the Norman (Romanesque) style (e.g; 
St. John’s Cha})el in the Tower of London, 
end of the iith century; Durham Ca¬ 
thedral, c. ioqU-j 133). I 2) Literary: Anglo- 
Saxon, the speech of the conquered, almost 
ceased to haxe a literary history, rapidly 
lost its formality of inllections and tenni- 
nations, and became flexible and simple if 
inelegant. Norman French, the tongue of 
the court, the aristocracy, the schools, the 
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lawyers and judges, drew its inspiration 
from the Continent until the loss of Nor¬ 
mandy (1204). The Normans then began 
to learn English, and the Anglo-Saxon was 
enriched with a second vocabulary of Nor¬ 
man words, ideas, and refinements. 

Anglo-Norman culture: (i) Historical 
writing: Geoffrey of Monmouth, History of 
ihc Kings of Britain (wTitten in Latin, be¬ 
fore 1147), created the tale of Arthur for 
Europe. Walter Map (c. 1140-c. 1200), 
author of Goliardic verse, welded the Grail 
story into the Arthurian cyc le, giving it a 
moral and religious slant; Wace (c. 1124- 
c. 1174) Roman dc Brut and Roman dc Ron; 
Marie de France; all three were at the court 
of Henry 11. (2) Science: Walcher of Mal¬ 
vern observ^ed the eclipse of 1092 and 
attempted to calculate the difference in 
time between England and Italy. Walcher 
began to reckon in degrees, minutes, and 
seconds (1120). Adelard of Bath, a student 
of Arabic science in t he service of Henry 11, 
observed and exptTimerited (e.g. the com¬ 
parative sfieed of sound and light), trans¬ 
lated Al-Khwarizrni’s astronomical tables 
into Latin (112O) and introduced Al- 
Khwarizmi’s trigonometric tallies to the 
west. Robert of Chester translated Al- 
Khwarizmi’s algebra into Latin (1145). 
(3) Philosophy: John of Salisbury (d. 1180), 
[)upil of Abelard, the best classical, human¬ 
istic scholar of his day, attached to the court 
of Henry II, and later Bishop of Ghartres, 
wrote the Bolicraficus, etc. Beginnings of 
Oxford University (c. 1167) on the model of 
Paris, a center of national culture. 
1135-1154. STEPHEN. Henry’s son 
drowned on the White Shij) (1120), 
and Henry had had his daughter Matilda 
(widow of the Em|)eror Henry V) accepted 
as his heir and married to Geoffrey of Anjou, 
as protector. Stephen of Blois (son of 
Henry’s sister Adela) asserted and main¬ 
tained his claim to the throne at the jirice 
of a dynastic war (till 1153) with Matilda, 
the climax of feudal anarchy, and the ruin 
of English firosperity. Archbishop Theobald 
hnally negotiated a compromise (1153) 
whereby Matilda’s son Henry should suc¬ 
ceed to the crown on Stephen’s death. The 
reign was remarkable for a tremendous 
amount of ecclesiastical building. 
1154-1399. THE HOUSE OF PLANTA- 
GENET (Angevin). 

1154-1189. HENRY II. Master of a hybrid 
“empire” (England, Normandy, 
Anjou, Maine, Touraine, by inheritance; 
Poitou, Aquitaine, Gascony, by marriage 
with Eleanor of Aquitaine (1152); Brittany 
(acquired, 1169), and Wales, Ireland, and 
Scotland (on a loose bond) without unity 


save in the person of the ruler. Dynastic 
marriages: daughter Eleanor to the King of 
Castile, Joan to the King of Sicily, Matilda 
to Henry the Lion. King Henry was a man 
of education, exhaustless energy, experience 
as an administrator, realistic, violent of 
temper. 

Restoration of England to the good order 
of Henry I: dismissal of mercenaries, razing 
of unlicensed castles (1000?), reconquest of 
Northumberland and Cumberland from the 
Scots, resumption of crown lands and offices 
alienated under Stephen. Reconstitution 
of the exchequer and Great Council. After 
1155 Henry felt free to leave Ihigland, 
and spent le.ss than half his reign in the 
realm. 

1155-1172. Struggle to reduce clerical en¬ 
croachment on the royal courts: 
Under Ste[)hen anarchy and the theories of 
Roman law had favored the expansion of 
clerical courts, extending benefit of clergy 
to include even homicides. Thomas Becket 
(a deacon and crony of Henry’s at the time 
of his elevation to llie chancellorship, 1155 ) 
resigned as chancellor when he became 
Archbishop of C.3interbury (1162), and 
clashed at once with Henry o\er the crimi- 
nt)us clerks. Phe Constitutions of Clarrndon 
(i 1O4), largely a restatement of old customs 
(including the Conqueror’s), ])rovided {inter 
alia) for the indictment of clerics in royal 
courts, their trial in ecclesiastical courts, 
and their degradation, followed by their 
sentence and punishment in royal courts. 
They also extended royal (at the expense of 
clerical) jurisdiction, and asserted royal 
rights of control in ejuscopal elections. 
Becket yielded, was dispensed from his oath 
by the pojie, \'iolated the Constitutions, and 
fled to Prance. Reconciled (1170) with 
Henry, Becket returned, excommunicated 
certain bishoj)s friendly to Henry, and was 
murdered in the Cathedral of Canterbury 
by four knights of Henry’s court, s{)urred 
by Henry’s outbreak of fury against Becket, 
but not by Henry’s orders. Henry escaped 
excommunication by promising to abide by 
the papal judgment, and was reconciled 
with the papacy (1172) after an oath deny¬ 
ing all share in the crime. After this inci¬ 
dent Henry had no choice but to tolerate 
benefit of clergy, which continued to be 
an increasing scandal in England until 
the reign of Henry \’ll. Henry retained 
the right of presentation and virtual con¬ 
trol over episcopal elections. The Assize 
of Clarendon ( 1166 ) contains the first 
civil legislation on heresy since Roman 
days. 

1170. Extensive replacement of the (ba¬ 
ronial) sheriffs with men of lower 
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rank, trained in the royal serv ice. Hence¬ 
forth the barons ceasevl to hold the 
shrievalty. 

1173-1174. Reduction of the last purely 
feudal revolt; Henry’s only use of 
mercenary troo])s in England. 
1181. The Assize of Arms; by this reorgani¬ 
zation of the old fyrd every free¬ 
man was made responsible, according to his 
income, for his proper share in the defense 
of the realm. The king thus ensured a na¬ 
tional militia for the defense against the 
baronage. 

Henry was not a great legislator, but he 
initialed a remarkable series of innovations 


in government which fixed the political 
framework uf nali>..rial unity. 

Judicial Reforms: (i ) Increasing concen¬ 
tration of judicial business in the Small 
C'ouncil. (2) Designation (1178) of five 
professional judges from the Small Council 
as a permanent central court; extension of 
the transfer of judicial business to royad 
courts by the increase and specialization of 
royal writs (the fees a valuable source of 
revenue); formalization and regularization 
(c. 1166) of the itinerant justii'cs {justices in 
eyrejf the great sviurce of the Common Law 
(a law universal in the realm). One of the 
judges, Glanvill, wrote the Treatise on the 
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Laws and Custofns of the Kingdom of Eng¬ 
land, the first serious book on the Common 
Law revealing the formal inlluenee of Ro¬ 
man Law, but English in substanee. The 
itinerant judges were charged with cases 
dealing with crimes like murder, robbery 
(soon lorgery and arson), and with Jinancial 
business as well as judicial. (3) Expansion 
of the sworn inquest (prol)al)ly of Roman 
origin, introduced into England by the 
Conciueror): statements by neighbors (free¬ 
holders) under oath in the shire courts: (a) 
jury (12 members) of presentmenl in crimi¬ 
nal cases (Assize of C.'larendon, iiOO), a 
process which expanded (after 1210). re¬ 
placing the ordeal; and (b) the icu of juries 
(recognitions) instead of ordeal to determine 
landownership. 

Reorganization of the exchequer: Nigel, 
Hishof) of Ely (nej)hew of the original organ¬ 
izer, Roger of Salisbury), restored the ex- 
checiuer to the general form of Henry 1. 
Innovations in the raising of revenue: (a) 
tallage, Evied by local negotiations d.e. by 
the itinerant justices) with boroughs and 
tenants; (b) hidage [carucage) rej)laced the 
Danegeld; (c) scutage, levied by Henry 1 on 
the clergy, now extended to knights’ fees in 
lieu of military service (due to Henry s need 
of non-feudal levies across the Channel); 
(d) personal property taxes (the lirst, ii('()!, 
Saladin tithe (1188), assessed by neighbor¬ 
hood juries. 7 'hc Dialogue of the J'.xdjajuer 
written by one of the olhcials of the ex- 
checjuer. 

Extension of trade: German merchants 
well established in London (1157): large 
Italian business (wool); extensive de\eK>p- 
ment of domestic trade. 

Foreign affairs: (i) Norman penetration 
of 'Wales since the Caanquest bred a s{>oradic 
national resistance; Henry by three exja*- 
ditions reduced Wales to nominal homage 
to the English crown. (2) Ireland, despite 
a brilliant native culture, was in poliia al 
chaos under rival tribal kinglets and eco¬ 
nomically exhausted. I*o|)e Adrian I\’, 
hoping that Henry would reform the 
Church in Ireland, “gave” Ireland (1154) to 
Henry. Richard of Clare’s (Strongbow) 
exi)edition (iiOq-iiyo) established a harsh 
rule; Henry landed (1171), temporarily re¬ 
duced the rigors of the baronial administra¬ 
tion, and reformed the Irish C'hurc:h (Synod 
of Cashel, 1172). John Lackland (Henry’s 
son) was appointed Lord of Ireland (1177), 
arrived (1185) but was soon recalled for 
incompetence. 

Intrigues and revolts (beginning 1173) of 
Henry’s sons, supported by their mother 
Eleanor, King Louis Vdl, and later Philij) 11 
of l-'rance, as well as by disgruntled local 
barons. 


THE CRUSADES 

The ruling class continued to speak 
French during this reign, but the establish¬ 
ment of jirimogeniture as apjdied to land 
inheritance insured that younger sons would 
mingle with the non-aristocratic sections of 
society and accelerate the fusion of Norman 
and native elements. Manc^ir houses began 
to appear in increasing numbers as domestic 
peace continued. Numerous (astercian 
houses s|)read new agricultural methods and 
especially improved w^ool-raising. 

1189-1199. RICHARD I (C oeur de Lion). 

Neither legislator, administrator, 
nor statesman, but the greatest of knights 
errant, an absentee ruler who spent less 
than a year of his reign in Ihigland, visiting 
his realm only twice, to raise money for 
((•ntinental ventures. 'I'axation was heavy. 
J'he government remained in the hands of 
ministers largely trained by Henry 11, but 
there ap[)eared :i tendency towareJ a com¬ 
mon antipathy of barons and peoj)le toward 
the crowm. Richard (having taken the 
Cross, 1188) went on the 'kiiird Crusade 
w’ith Frederick Larbarossa and Philip H, 
his most dangerous foe. On his return trip 
Richard was captured by Duke Leopold 
of Austria and turncal o\ er to the Emperor 
Henry VT, who held him for a staggering 
ransom. John and Philij) bid for the pri.son- 
er, but Ric harcl linally bought his freedom 
(1104) with a ransom raised f)artly by 
taxation in England. I'lie crusade gave 
Ihiglishmen their first taste of easlern ad¬ 
venture, but drew few excejit the adv entur¬ 
ous portion of the baronage, d'he domestic 
rellection was a series of anti-Semitic out¬ 
breaks. John Lackland (despite his know'n 
character) was given charge of several 
cx)unties; his jclot against Richard w’as put 
down by Hubert Walter with the sufiport 
of London. Hubert Walter, Archbishop of 
Canterbury and Justiciar (111)4-1198), 
ruled JAigland well, maintained the king’s 
peace, and began a clear reliance on the 
su[)port of the middle class in town and 
shire. Charters were granted towms (Lon¬ 
don received the right to elect its mayor)— 
and the knights of the shire were called on 
to assume a share of county Inisiness as a 
balance to the sherilTs. Knights (elected by 
the local gentry) served as coroners and 
chose the local juries, a departure looking 
to the day when local election and amateur 
justices of the peace would be the basis of 
government. The first known merchant 
guild, 1193. 

1194-1199. Richard’s continental struggle 
against Philip II, in which Richard 
more than held his own. C'hateau Gail- 
lard, a new departure in castle architec¬ 
ture based on eastern lessons, built by 
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Richard on the Seine, as an ontpost against 
Philip. 

1199-1216. JOHN (Larkland, Softsword), 
cruel, mean, licentious, faithless, 
weak of will, without counter¬ 
balancing virtues. Crowned with 
the sujiporl of the Norman barons 
against his nephew Arthur’s claims 
(by primogeniture), be became 
Arthur’s guardian. 

1202-1204. John’s first contest with Philip 

(to i)r<)te('t liis trench possessions.): 
struggle over Hrittany, Maine, Anjou 
(temj)orary a(<ept:ince of John’s title by 
Philij), i2oo). John’s marriage to Isabella 
of Angouleme (already betrothed to his 
vassal Hugh of Lusignan), led Hugh to 
appeal to l’hili|) II a.^ tlteir (ommon over- 
lord. John ignored Phili})’s summons to 
judgment (j 202); his trench liefs were 
det hired forfeit, and Philij) began a war 
with raj)id successes. J'hi' death ol Arthur 
(1 203), possibly by Jcchn’s own hand, ruined 
John’s cause, and riiiliji, already master of 
Anjou, Brittany, and Maine, look .Nor¬ 
mandy (i20.ji and soon 'i'<.»iiraine. John’s 
vassals in .southern trance tprelerring an 
absent Ange^•in to an encroac hing C'ajietian) 
resisted Philiji’s adN ance south of the I.oire. 
John’s loss of the lands norlii of the Loire 
reduced the power and jcrestige of the 
t'.nglish crown, cut the Norman baronage 
in thigland from their trench connections, 
and turnc-cl tluhr interests back to the 
island, with decisive constitutional and 
sc >cial con seq uen ces. 

1205-1213. John’s struggle with Pope In¬ 
nocent III: afte r a double election 
to the See of 1'antc‘rbur}-, Innocent rejected 
both elections (including Jolin’s nominee) 
and named (1207) Stephen Langton, a 
noted scholar and theologian. John refused 
to accejct Jaington. conliscaleci the estates 
of the .see, e.\j)C‘IIed llie monks of C'anter- 
bury; Innoc ent laid an interdict on Jhigland 
(1208). John coniiscated the property of 
the English clergy who obeyed Innocent’s 
ban without arousing serious [jublic c>pj)c)- 
silion. Innocent excommunicated John 
(1209), but John, holding as hostages the | 
children of some of the barons, weathered | 
the storm. Innocent dej)<)sed John (1213) : 
and authorized Philij) II to execute the 
senlerue. John, aware of treason and 
mounting hostility, ])romised indemnity to 
the clergy, did homage to the i)c)p)e for luig- 
land and Ireland, agreed to an annual 
tribute, and was freed of the ban. 
1213-1214. Final contest with Philip II (to 
regain the lands north of the 
Loire): John’s great coalition (including his 
nephew, Em})eror Otto IV, and the Count 
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of Flanders) against Philip; most of the 
English baronage held aloof. Crushing 
defeat of the coalition at Bouvines (1214/ 
ended all hoj)e of regaining the lands north 
of the Loire formal renunciation of English 
claims, 1259). 

1215. MAGNA CARTA. The first politico- 
constitutional struggle in English 
history: in origin this struggle resulted trom 
an ellort ol the feudal barons, sujiportcd 
by iVrchbishop Langton (.notwithstanding 
papal suj)j>orl of John) and })ublic opinion, 
to enforce their rights undcT their feudal 
contract with the king; it did not aim to 
destroy the monarchy or the royal admin¬ 
istration. Preliminary demands of the 
barons (1213); John’s concessions to tlie 
Church and negotiations with Pcjjie Inno¬ 
cent; civil war. London opposed John 
'<kspite his lil)eral charter to the city). 
John’s aicej)tancc of the Great Charter at 
Runnymede. .Magna Carta was essentially 
a feudal document, exacted by feudal 
barons from their lord but with national 
imjdications in its reforms: (1) concessions 
to the barons: reform in the exaction of 
scutage, aid, and reliefs, in the administra¬ 
tion of wardshij) and in tlic demands for 
feudal ser\ice; writs of summons to tiie 
Great Council to be sent individually to the 
great nnignates, collecti\'ely jiroclaimed by 
the slierilis to tlie les.ser nobles (,i.e. knight si; 
'^2) con, essions to the agricultural and com 
mere iai Masses: Mesne tenants granted the 
|;rivilvges of tenanls-in-chief; uniform 
weights and measures; aflirmalion of the 
am lent liberties of London and other towns; 
limiiation on royal seizure of private proper¬ 
ty; reform of the forest law; reform of the 
courts; <3) ce)nccssions to the Church (in 
addition to John’s charter of 1214); promise 
of freedom and free elections. 

The most significant provisions of the 
Great Charter: (i) Chapter 12: no scutage 
or aiil (,e.\cej)t for the traditional feudal 
three) to be levied without the consent ol 
the tireat C ouncil; (2) Chaj)ter 14; delini- 
tion of the Great Council and its powers; 
(3j ( 'iia()ter 30: ‘GVi; freeman shall be ar¬ 
rested and imprisoned, or dispossessed, or 
outlaicrd, or banished, or in any way molested; 
nor will lee scl forth against him, nor send 
(ifiainsl him, unless by the lawful jiuipnent 
of his peers and by the law of the landd' lA’en 
lhe.se clauses were feudal and specific in 
background, but centuries of experience 
transformed them into a generalized formula 
of constitutional procedure, making them 
the basis of the modern English constitu¬ 
tion. At the time their chief significance 
lay in the assertion of the supremacy of la\> 
over the king. Careful provisions were 
made for the enforcement of the charter b) 
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the barons, even by force of arms, but in 
practice such enforcement was impossible. 
The charter was rc})eatedly reissued by 
succeeding rulers. The pope, as John’s 
leudal suzerain, declared the Great Charter 
\oid. Civil war followed; a i'rancophil 
section of the barons called Louis, son of 
Thilif) 11, to tlie throne {i2ib). John oppor¬ 
tunely died; liis young son Henry, with the 
suj)port of the Anglophil barons, succeeded 
him, and Louis abandoned his pursuit of 
the crown (1217). ' 

1216-1272. HENRY III (a boy of nineL 
Guardianship (1210-1219) of Wil¬ 
liam Marshal, Jcarl of Tembroke; an able, 
patriotic regime: two reissues (1216, 1217; 
of the (modified^ Great Charter; elimina¬ 
tion of Trench influence and interference, 
oj>j)osition to pajial encroachments, reduc¬ 
tion of feudal caslles. W illiam Marshal had 
designated the i)ope as Henry’s guardian, 
and the government passed on his death 
{i2ig) to the j)a})al legale Tandulph, the 
justiciar Hubert de Lurgli, and Teter des 
Kociies, lulor to Henry. Arrival of the 
Dominicans (1220) and the Franciscans 
(1224;. Henry’s per.sonal rule (1227-1258; 
was marked by a major constitutional 
crisis. 

Growth of national consciousness: After 
a futile but expensive effun (1229) to re- 
coN er Aquitaine, Henry, always devoted to 
the papacy, ga\e free reign to papal ex¬ 
actions. At the same time the increase of 
papal [)ro\dsions filled the English Church 
with alien (usually al.)sentee Italian) aj)- 
])ointees, to the exclusion of natives. A 
bitter anti-papal outbreak (perhaps sup¬ 
ported by De llurgh) drove De Burgh 
irom ollice; Des Roches succeeded him 
(1232-1254), filling the civil offices with 
fellow Toitevins. Henry’s Trench marriage 
increased the alien inllux and public opinion 
grew bitter. The papal collector was driven 
out (1244), and the Great Council refused 
i 1242) a grant for Henry’s elTort to recox er 
]\)itou, wiiich failed. Henry’s acceptance 
ul the crown of Sit ily from the pofie for his 
second son Edmund (1254), and his permis- 
sic>n to his brotlicr, Richard of Cornwall, to 
seek election as emperor (1257), both costly 
ventures, added t(' public ill-feeling, hdnally, 
in a period of great economic distress, 
Richard asked the Great Council for one- 
third of the revenue of England for the 
pope. This grant was refused and the 
barons set out to reform the government 
with public approval (1258). A committee 
of 24, re])resenting king and barons equally, 
brought in a proposal, 

1268. THE PROVISIONS OF OXFORD, 
a baronial effort to restore the 


charter, with strong clerical and middle- 
class sujiport: creation of a council of fifteen 
(containing a baronial majority) witli a veto 
over the king’s decisions; the (ireat Council 
to be superseded by a committee of twelve, 
meeting thrice a year with the permanent 
council of fifteen; the chancellor, justiciar, 
and treasurer were to be chosen annually 
by the council. All oflicials, including the 
king and his son, took an oath of loyalty to 
the Trovisions. 

1260-1264. The knights, alienated by the 
baronial oligarchy, a})j)ealed to 
Edward (Henry’s eldest son). Gradually 
there emerged a group of j)rogressive re- 
iormers (younger barons, many of the 
clergy and knights, townsmen, notably of 
London and Oxford); the more conservative 
barons turned to the king. Henry obtained 
paj)al release from his oaths (1261) and 
replaced the council of fifteen with his own 
appointees; chaos was followed by civil 
war (1203). Tapal exactions continued. 
Louis IX (asked to arbitrate the Provisions 
of Oxford), in the Mis'c of Amiens (i2()4), 
decided in fax or of the king. This decision 
was rejected by London and the tom- 
mercial towns, and civdl war soon broke 
out. 

1264. Simon de Montfort (son of Simon of 

the All.)igensian crusade), Henry’s 
brother-in-law, of Trench blood and edu¬ 
cation, a friend of tfrosseteste, Bishoj) of 
Lincoln (a lifelong champion of ecclesiasti¬ 
cal and governmental reform), emerged as 
leader of the reforming group, 'khis grouj), 
ahead of its time, manifested strong re¬ 
ligious fervor, and even traces of democratic 
ideas. Simon’s victory at Lewes (12O5), 
ca})ture of Henry and exaction of the Mise 
of Leu'fs (a return to the reforms of 125(8). 

Jn the course ot this reign the Great 
Council came to be called rarliament [v. 
1240) and at various times knights of tlie 
shire were summoned to share in its deliber¬ 
ations. Parliament was still as much con¬ 
cerned wdth administrati(.)n and justice as 
xvith “legislation”; its membershii), control 
of linance, and specific functions w'ere by 
no means jiretisely defined. 'Die summon¬ 
ing of the knights in effect merely trans¬ 
formed the negotiation of shire business into 
a collective negotiation by the same men 
who managed it locally. 

1265. De MontforPs parliament: two 

knights from each shire, and two 
burgesses from each borough were 
summoned, probably the first 
summons to townsmen in parlia¬ 
mentary history. 

1265. Edward, now leader of the baronial, 
conservative opposition, defeated 
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De Montfort at Evesham (death of De 
Montfort). 

Henry’s return to power was formal, as 
Edward was the real ruler, and Edward 
and the barons were aware of the need of 
reform. Edward, on a crusade with Louis 
IX when Henry died, was proclaimed 
king while still absent, sj^ent a year in 
Gascony on the way back, and was not 
crowned until 1274. 

1272-1307. EDWARD I {Longshanks; the 
English J Kslinian), an able ruler 
and a great legislator, tit to rank wdth 
Frederick II, Louis IX, and Aifons() the 
Wise. He observed liis motto, Pactum srrva 
(Keep troth), but temjiered it with realism. 
'JKe tirst truly Englislj king, he surrounded 
himself with able ministers and lawyers. 
The r(‘ign was marked by a frequent consul¬ 
tation of the knights and townsmen, not 
always in Parliament. The institutions of 
the English state began to take sha[)e. 

EXTERNAL AFFAIRS: 

1276-1284. Reduction of Wales. W ales 
during the reign of Henry HI had 
gotten out of hand, and a national revi\al 
had set in (bardic })oetry and ti;ibal union 
under the Llew-elyns around Snowdon in the 
north), Llewelyn, Prince of Wales, joined 
Oe AJontfort’s opposition, refused homage 
(1276), and, with his lirother I>avi(l, re¬ 
newed war with tiie l'..nglish 11 282). Edward 
marched into Whiles, killed Llewelyn and I 
executed David (j2Sj;, asserting the iuil ' 
dominion of the English crown. In these 
wars Edward became aware of the etliciency 
of the Welsh longbow. Edward’s second 
son Edward (later Edward 11) was born at 
Carnarvon (1284), and with him began the 
customary title. Prince of Wales, bestowed 
on the heir to the I'mglish throne. Local 
government was organized in Whiles, and 
the Statute of ITa/c.s settled the legal status 
of the newly disciplined Welsl). 
1285-1307. Scotland. William the Lion 
had purchased freedom from 
homage to the English king from Richard I 
in 1189, but his successors continued to do 
homage for their English lands. The Scot¬ 
tish nobility were largely Normanized. 
Margaret, the Maid of Norway (daughter 
of Eric of Norway) was granddaughter and 
heir of King Alexander 11 of Scotland. Alter 
Alexander’s death (1286), Edward arranged 
a marriage for her with the Prince of W ales 
(i2Qo), but she died on her way to Fingland 
and IMward’s hope of a personal union of 
the two crowns vanished, ddiere were three 
collateral claimants to the Scottish crown: 
John Baliol, Robert Bruce, John Hastings. 
Edward, asked to arbitrate, demanded 
(1291) homage and acknowledgment of 
paramountcy from the Scots, which was 
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given (the commons protested). He 
awarded the crown to Baliol (1292), who 
did homage for Scotland. Edward’s in¬ 
sistence on appellate jurisdiction alienated 
the Scots and disjiosed them toward I'Yance, 
and an alliance began (1295) which endured 
intermittently for 300 years. Edward in¬ 
vaded Scotland, defeated Baliol at Dunbar 
(129O), declared himself King of Scotland, 
received the homage of the nobles, took 
away the coronation stone of Scone. Op- 
firessive administration by Edwaird’s of¬ 
ficials led to the rising of William Wallace 
(1297;, who was supf)orted by the gentry 
and commonalty, but got little aid at first 
from the nobles. Wallace won a victory at 
Stirling. Edward, using the longbow to 
open the way for a cavalry charge, defeated 
VVaJlace at Falkirk (1298), drove him into 
exile, and completed his second conquest of 
Scotland (1304). Wallace was taken (1305; 
and executed, and Scotland incorporated 
under the Engli.sh crown. Scottish law 
was retained, Scottish representatives sal 
in Parliament , but the noliles had to yield 
their fortresses, and an ilnglish lieutenant 
was .sent to rule Scotland with a council 
and with power to amend the laws. Scottish 
nationalism found a leader in Robert 
Bruce (grandson of the claimant to the 
crown), who was crowiaal at Scone. Ed¬ 
ward died (1307) on an exf)edition against 
Bruce. 

1293-1303. France. Ill-feeling between 
sailors from the ('inque TYirts 
iSandwich, Dover, Romney, Hythe, Hast¬ 
ings. and [later] Rye and Winchelsea) and 
the French, culminated in a victory for the 
Anglo-Ciascon lleet (1293) and FYJward’s 
summons to the court of his FTench o\’er- 
lord, King Philip IV. Under a. pro forma 
compromise (1294), Edward turned over his 
Gascon fortresses to Philip, who refused to 
return them, and declared Gascony for¬ 
feited. Futile expeditions of Edward (1294. 
1290, and 1297, in alliance with the Count 
of Handers) against Philip. Philip, busy 
with his contest against Boniface VHl and 
other matters, returned Gascony to Edward 

(1303)- 

DOMESTIC AFFAIRS: 

1290. Expulsion of the Jews; Hitherto 
the Jews had been protected by 
the kings, as they were important sources 
of loans. By this time public opinion 
was hostile to the Jews, and the Italian 
houses, like the Bardi and Peruzzi, were 
ready to finance royal loans. Foreign 
trade, like banking, was in the hands of 
foreigners, and there were few native mer¬ 
chants, except for wool export, where 
Englishmen did about 35 per cent of the 
business, Italians 24 per cent. The English 
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wool sUiplc was cstahUshcd in 
under Edward. 

1296. The clash with Pope Boniface VIII: 

Wincbelsey, Archbishop of Canter- 
})ury, in accordance with the hull Clcriris 
laicos, led the clergy in refusing a grant to 
the crown. Kdward, with the general 
support of public opinion, withdrew the 
protection of the royal courts, and thus 
pro/n])tly brought the clergy to an evasion 
of the bull through “j)resenls” to the crown; 
the lands of recalcitrant ( lergy were conlis- 
cated, the jK)pe soon modi lied his stand, and 
the victory oi I^alward was complete. 

Institutional and “legislative’' develop¬ 
ments: (i) 'hhe Ihirliament of 1275 granted 
thil herto permission had not been asked ) an 
iiuTease of tlie export duty on wool and 
leather to the king, to meet the rising cost 
of government. (2) Distraint of knighthood: 
Various enactments (beginning in i27cSj to 1 
insure that all men with a gixxm income 
(e.g. £20 a year from land] should assume 
the duties of knighthood. Probably [)rima- 
rily an effort to raise money, the acts also I 
ensured a militia under royal control, (y) 
SUUhIc of (jLonccstcr (1278), providing lor 
quo warranto iiuiuests into the right of 
feudal magnates to hold public {i.e. not 
manorial^ courts. (4) Slalulc dc rcligiosis 
(Statute of Mortmain, 1279), forbade gifts 
of land to the clergy without consent of the 
overlord (a usual t)olicy elsewhere in hat 
rojje). Such consent was often given; the 
statute* frequently evaded. (5J Second 
Staiiile of \Vest7ni}ister [De donls condiiion- 
(ilihns, 1285) perpetuated feudal entail (i.e. 
conditional grants of lands), and led to the 
later law of trusts. It akso reorganized the- 
militia and provided lor care of the roads. 
{()) Third Statute of W e.stffiinster {(Jin'a i ?np- 
tores, I 290) forbade new sub-infeudations i>f 
land. Land could be freely transterred, but 
the new vassal must hold direc t of the king 
or from a tenant-in-chief. 

1296. The Model Parliament. The writs 

of summons included (probably by 
accident) the famous phrase, quod otnnrs 
tangil ah omnibus approbctiir ( let that which 
toucheth all be approved by all). Bishops, 
abbots, earls, barons, knights, burgesses, | 
and representatives of the chapters and 
parishes were summoned. The clergy did 
not long continue to attend Parliament, 
preferring their own assembly {Convo¬ 
cation) and left only the great prelates, 
who sat rather as feudal than ecclesiastical 
persons. 

1297. The Confirmation of Charters {Con- 

jirmatio cartarum), a document 
almost as important as Magna Carla, ex¬ 
torted by a coalition of the barons (angered 
by taxation and the (iascon expedition) and 


the middle classes {irritated by mounting 
taxes) under the leadershif) of Archbishop 
Winchelscy. In elTect the Confirmation 
included Magna Carta (and other ('barters) 
w'ith the added provision that no nori-feiidal 
levy could he laid by the crown wdthout a 
j)arliamentary grant. Edward left the 
actual granting of this concession to his son 
Edward as regent, and Pope Clement 
later dispenstai Edward from the {)romise 
in excliange for the right to collect (for 
the first time) annates in England. Ed¬ 
ward did not surrender tallage, desj)ite 
the so-called statute de tallagio non con¬ 
cede ndo. 

1303. d'he car/a/wm a/ar/u granted the mer¬ 
chants full freedom of trade and 
safe conduct, in return for a new 
S( hedule of customs dues. 

1305. d'he pelition from the harons and 
commonalty of the Parliament of 
Carlisle to end pajial encroachments, no- 
taldy in t)rovisions and annates. Edward 
enforced the petition cxcei)t in the matter 
of annates. 

The reign is remarkable for frequent con- 
sullat ion of the middle class (in Parliament 
and out), for the encouragement of petition 
to Parliament (now one of its chief func 
lions), and for frectuent meetings of Parlia¬ 
ment, which educated the nation not merely 
in the elements of self-government but in 
ideas, and kej)t the crown in close contact 
with public: opinion. I'he word statute as 
used of this reign means any formal royal 
regulation intended to be permanent, :iini 
does not imply formal parliamentary cn 
actment. 

Judicial developments. Under Edward 
the differentiation of the great common law 
courts is clear: (i; Court of King’s Bench 
(concerned with criminal and crown cases); 
(2) Court of Exchequer (dealing with royal 
huaiicej ; (3) Court of Common Pleas (hand¬ 
ling cases between subjec ts). The King’s 
Council (Small Council) still remained 
supreme as a court by v irtue of its residual 
and ai)pellale jurisdiction, and the council¬ 
lors were expected to take the councillor’s 
oath to the king. Edward l)egan the jirac- 
tice of referring residual cases which did not 
readily come within the jurisdiction of the 
common law courts to the chancellor with 
a committee of assessors from the council. 
This chancellor’s court tended to absorb 
the judicial business of the council and 
finally emerged as a court of equity. The 
Year Books, unoHicial, verbatim reports in 
French (the language of the courts) of legal 
proceedings, a record unique for com|>lele- 
ness in the period, began in this reign. Co¬ 
herence and continuity of tradition among 
the lawyers was greatly facilitated by the 
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establishment of the Inns of Court under 
the three Edwards. Here the lnwyers as¬ 
sembled their libraries, lodged, and studied, 
transmitting with increasing strength the 
living force of the Common Law, to the 
\'irtuaJ exclusion of Roman Law. 
PROGRESS OF ENGLISH CULTURE: 

Architecture: Early English Gothic 
(under French influence): Canterbury, be¬ 
gun 1175; Lincoln, 1185-1200; Salisbury, 
1220-1258. Decorated (iothic: Choir of 
Lincoln, 1255-1280; York, west front, 1261- 

1324. 

Painting and minor arts: St. Albans at 
the opening of the 13th century was the 
greatest artistic center in lOurope (manu¬ 
script painting by Mattliew Laris), '.rhe 
court of Henry HI was a mecca for Euro- 
[lean craftsmen, es[)ec:ially Erenchmen. 

Literature: Orm’s Ormiihim (early 13th 
i:entury), a translation into English of i)or- 
tions of the Gospels; the Ancren Rcivle, 
rules for the ascetic life tinged with the cult 
of tlie Virgin (c. 1200); Layamon’s Brut, an 
English verse translation of Wace’s Brut. 
Political songs and satires of the Barons’ 
War, etc. (e.g. Sung of iJic Baltic of Laves; 
the Husbandman’s Cum plaint). Matthew 
Paris (c. 1200-1250), a friend of Henry ill, 
monk of St. Albans, in his compilation, the 
lUstoria Maior, co\'ered the history of the 
world, but in the portion dealing with the 
years 1235-1259 produc:ed a work of original 
research in which he gk^rified Jhigland and 
things English. 

Foundation of Cambridge University 
(1209). Foundation of University College 
(1249); Balliol (1261); Merton (1204) began 
the collegiate system of Oxford. 

Science and learning: Bartholomew An- 
glicus (c. 1230), 0;/ the Pro pert ics of Things, 
a p)0})ular encyclc)])cdia inlluenced by Pliny 
and Isidore, ('ombiiiing accurate observa¬ 
tion (e.g. the domest ic cat) with discussion 
of the fantastic (e.g. the griffin). 

The English Franciscans at Oxford: 
Robert Grosseteste (d. 1253), Bishop of 
Lincoln: insistence on the study of the 
sources (the Fathers and the Bible); knew 
Greek and Hebrew, a precursor of the 
Christian humanists; student of philosophy, 
mathematics, astronomy, physics, teacher 
of Roger Bacon. Roger Bacon (d. 1292), 
greatest mediaeval exjionent of observation 
and experiment. Foresaw the application 
of mediaeval power to transport, including 
flying; “formula” for gunpowder; author of 
the Opus Maius and Opus Minus. 

Opponents of the Thomist rationalists: 
Duns Scotus (c. 1270-130S) and William 
of Occam (c. 1300-1349). {Cont. p. 264.) 


(2) Scotland, 1034-1304 

1034-1286. Racial and political turmoil. 
Duncan I was followed by his 
murderer, the usurper 
1040-1057. Macbeth, and his son and 

avenger 

1059-1093. MALCOLM CANMORE. Mal¬ 
colm was forced to do some kind 
of homage by William the Conqueror (1072) 
and by William Rufus (1091), and Anglo- 
Norman penetration began. Malcolm’s 
wife, (Saint) Margaret (sister of Edgar 
Aetheling, grand-niece of Edward the Con¬ 
fessor), was a masterful and remarkable 
woman whose Anglicizing influence on 
Scottish culture, on the national life and 
the native Church was profound. Her three 
sons, especially 

1124-1153. DAVID I, continued the so- 
called “blooclless Norman con¬ 
quest,” and the new Anglo- 
Norman aristocracy (e.g. Baliols, 
Bruces, Lindsays, F’itz Alans, i.e. 
Stewarts) became the bulwark of 
the crown. 

1153-1286. The ne.v't four reigns were no¬ 
table for the consolidation of Scot¬ 
land, and for signs of ira])endlng collision 
with the Ihiglish monarchy. William the 
Lion, captured in a raid by the English, 
acce{)tcd (1174) the feudal lordship of the 
English crown and did ceremonial allegiance 
at York (1175). Richard I weakened 
Ihigland’s position, John tried to restore 
it. 

1249-1286. ALEXANDER III did homage 
(1278) to the Finglish king for his 
F.nglish ' ’ “reserving” his Scottish 

fealty. All of Ale.xander’s issue were dead 
by 1284, leaving only liis granddaughter 
Margaret, the Norway. Margaret’s 

death (1290) made impossible the personal 
union of England and Scotland (by Mar¬ 
garet’s marriage to Edward I’s heir). Thir¬ 
teen claimants ti> the Scottish crown were 
narrowed down to the candidacy of Robert 
Bruce and John Baliol. Edward I of hlng- 
land, called upon to arbitrate, awarded the 
crown to Baliol (1292), but when Baliol 
ignored a summons to attend Edward and 
instead embarked upon an alliance with 
France (1295), the English invaded the 
country and, after some years of warfare, 
reduced it in 1304 (p. 199). {Cont. p. 272.) 

(3) Ireland, 1171-1307 

The period following the expedition of 
Henry I (1171) was marked by a steadily 
developing conflict between the feudal 
system of the incoming Normans and the 
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old tribal organization of the Irish. In its 
later phases this struggle bred centuries of 
discord and bloodshed. Henry’s authority 
was precariously maintained by a viceroy 
who had orders to be fair to the natives, 
a policy which estranged the Norman 
elements. 

1186. Henry’s son, John Lackland, re¬ 
turned to England after a short 
and inglorious rule as Lord of Ireland, but 
his authority was maintained by his repre¬ 
sentative, William Marshal, Earl of Pem¬ 
broke, who married the daughter of Richard 
of Clare. 

1213. John abandoned Ireland, along with 
England, to Pope Innocent Hi. 
1216-1272. Under Henry HI the power and 
possessions of the Anglo-Norman 
colony e.xpanded raihdly: bridges 
and castles were built, towns pros¬ 
pered and guilds were formed. 
1272-1307. Edward I’s revolutionary legis¬ 
lation in England was extended to 
Ireland, which continued to prosper, at 
least in the Anglo-Norman sections. But 
the cleavage between the two races had 
become very marked and the native dans 
remained restive. {Cent. p. 272.; 

b. SCANDINAVIA 
(1) Denmark^ 960-1320 

c. 960-985. HAROLD BLUETOOTH, 

whose reign saw a steady advance 
of Christianity and expansion of Danish 
power over Schleswig, the Oder mouth, and 
Norway. But the kingship was of little im¬ 
portance until the reign of 
986-1014. SVEN I i^b'orked-heard). He de¬ 
feated the Norwegians, Swedes, 
and Wends and conquered Eng¬ 
land (lOJ^). 

1014-1035. KNUT THE GREAT {Canute), 
Sven’s son, was King of Denmark, 
Norway (1028), and England (1016-1035), 
the tirst “northern empire.” Knut’s con¬ 
version com])lcted the conversion of his 
people. He im]>orted priests, architects, 
and artisans from his English realm, and 
new influences spread from Denmark to 
Norway and Sweden. On his death Norway 
broke away, Imgland passed to Edward the 
Confessor. 

1167-1182. Under WALDEMAR THE 
GREAT, the founder of the Walde- 
marian dynasty, a great expansion 
eastward took place at the expense 
of the Wends; Copenhagen was 
established as the capntal. 
1182-1202. KNUT VI made conquests 
in (Slavonic) Mecklenburg and 
Pomerania. 
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1202-1241. WALDEMAR H {the Con 
queror) led crusading exp)editions 
into Livonia, Estonia (Reval founded), and 
penetrated the Gulf of Finland, making the 
southern Baltic a Danish lake (the second 
“northern emjtire”). This empire collapsed 
in 1223, and the advance was in fact more 
in the nature of a crusade than of perma¬ 
nent imp)erial expansion. The monarchy 
was now dominant, the nobles largely 
feudalized, the clergy (with royal grants) 
powerful, the bourgeoisie vigorous (fisheries 
and cattle-raising), the yeoman class strong 
and independent. 

1241-1260. ERIC PLOWPENNY, whose 
reign was taken up with civil war 
against his brothers Christo])her 
and 

1250-1262. ABEL, who was siipqjorted by 
his brother-in-law, the Count of 
Holstein, and also by the Swedes 
and by the city of Liibcck. 
1252-1259. CHRISTOPHER. His effort to 
tax the Church opened a struggle 
that lasted nearly a century. 
1259-1286. ERIC (V) CLIPPING. He was 
forced by the nobility to sign a 
charter, the Danish Magna Carta (1282), 
recognizing the national assembly and initi¬ 
ating the subordination of the king to the 
law. He continued the contest with the 
clergy, fought against dynastic rivals, 
planned expjansion in Mecklenburg and 
Pomerania, and lost Scania and North 
Halland to Sweden. 

1286-1320. ERIC (VI) MENVED, during 
whose reign the conflict between 
the crowm and the Cduircli came to a head. 
By a compromise (1303; the rights of the 
Church were guaranteed, but the king’s 
right to levy military service on church 
lands was upheld. {Coni. p. 310.) 

(2) Sweden^ 993-1319 

The origins of the Swedish kingship are 
obscure, but the kingdom may be dated 
back to the union of Gothia and Svealand 
(prior to 836). The conversion of the coun¬ 
try to Christianity took place in the 9th 
century and 

993-1024. OLAF SKUTKONUNG was the 

first Christian ruler. He was the 
son of Eric the Conqueror, the founder of 
the Northern Kingdom, and brought to 
Sweden many Anglo-Saxon workers. His 
wars with St. Olaf of Norway led to some 
conquests, which were soon lost. The cen¬ 
tury following his death was marked by 
wars between the Goths and the Swedes 
and by what appjear to hav^e been religious 
conflicts. 
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1134-1160. SVERKER. Amalgamation oi 
the Swedes and Goths with alter¬ 
nation of rulers from the two peoples (an 
arrangement which continued for a cen¬ 
tury). The monarchy gradually became 
established on a firm basis and the progress 
of Christianity was marked by the founda¬ 
tion of many bishojjrics (including Uppsala, 
1163 ). The first monasteries also belong to 
this period. 

1150-1160. ERIC IX {the Saint), whose 
reign was a short golden age. He 
led a crusade into h'inland, the 
first real expansion of Sweden. 
'Die lino of St. liric came to an end 
with 

1223-1250. ERIC LAESPE, whose reign 
was dominated by Ids brother-in- 
la\^', Jarl (i.e. Earlj Birger Magnusson, the 
greatest statesman of mediaeval Sweden. 
He controlled the go\ernment from 1248 - 
1266 and had his son elected king in 1250 , 
thus founding the Folkung line. 
1250-1275. WALDEMAR. As regent, Jarl 
Birger abolished judicial ordeal by 
lire, ended serfdom by choice, encouraged 
commerce, favored the settlement of Ger¬ 
man artisans, checked the power of the 
baronage. He attcm{)ted to introduce typi 
cal European feudalism, setting up his other 
sons in quasi-independent duchies. 
1279-1290. MAGNUS LADULOS, who 
had dethroned and ini])risoned his 
brother Waldemar. Magnus (ontinned his 
father’s feudal innovations, e.\tended the 
powers of the clergy and set uj) an heredi 
tary nobility, 'rown charters became nu¬ 
merous as the burghers became prost)er<)iis 
through trade and mining. 
1290-1319. BIRGER (son of Magnus). His 
rule was chaotic, due to civil war 
with his brothers, whom Birger ultimately 
captured and exec uted. This led to a pofni 
lar uprising and the exj)ulsion of Birger, 
who was followed by his three-year-old 
nephew. i Coni. p. \.) 

(3) Norway, 872-1319 

Norway was a region with little natural 
unity, which in the earlier mediaeval i)eriod 
was ruled by numerous petty kings. 
872-930. HAROLD HAARFAGER (Fair- 
hair) began the unification of the 
country by deposing many of the chieftains 
(traditionally including Hrolf or Rollo). It 
was in this period that the Norsemen sup¬ 
posedly made their conquests in Iceland, 
the Faroes, Shetlands, Orkneys, Hebrides, 
Scotland, and Ireland. 

935-961. HAAKON THE GOOD, who at¬ 
tempted, prematurely, to convert 
the country to Christianity. 
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996-1000. OLAF (I) TRYGVESSON, who, 
with the aid of English clergy, 
converted Norway, Iceland, and Greenland. 
He was defeated by the Kings of Denmark 
and Sweden, who supported the Norwegian 
nobility, d'here followed a period of feudal 
disruption. 

1016-1028. OLAF II (SL Olaf ) reunited the 
country and established Christian¬ 
ity on a firm footing. 

1046-1066. HARALD (III) HARDRADA, 

who was defeated by King Harold 
of England in the battle of Stamford Bridge 
(}>. 1 O 8 ). There followed another period of 
confusion, marked by constant wars of 
succession, and by a struggle against the 
growing power of the clergy. Nevertheless 
the expansion of trade brought increasing 
pr()si)erily. 

1184-1202. SVERRE. He was able to main¬ 
tain a strong monarchy in the lace 
of aristocratic and clerical o[)position, 
thanks to support from the small land- 
owners. Nevertheless Norway continued to 
be troubled with dynastic conflict. 
1223-1262. HAAKON IV, a strong king, 
who temijorarily restored order, 
conquered Iceland, but was de¬ 
feated in a war with Scotland. 
1282-1299. ERIK THE PRIEST-HATER, 
whose reign was marked by a war 
with the Hansa towns, in whic h he sufTered 
a reverse. As a result he was obliged to 
grant the towns full privileges in Norway 
and to join the Hanseatic League. 
1299-1319. HAAKON V, marking the cul¬ 
mination of decline of the royal 
})ower. 

The crown in Scandinavia de[>ended on 
its vassals for soldiers and for administra¬ 
tion. I'he introduction of cavalry (first 
recorded in Denmark, 1134 ) accentuated 
this feudal tendency, and a new nobility 
merged. This nobility was a jirofessional 
military class always ready for war, exem[)t 
from taxes; it quickly became a governing 
class receiving local offices and lands as a 
reward for military services. From Den¬ 
mark this new society spread to Norway 
and Sweden. Flenceforth the niddes added 
a further complication to dynastic wars, 
causing a series of crises, and restricting the 
normal evolution of royal power. 

German capital and German merchants 
began to penetrate Scandinavia, achieving 
by the second half of the T 3 th century a 
dominating position. 'Fhe growth of the 
Hanseatic League delayed the progress of 
the native bourgeoisie, but commerce led to 
the active growth of towns and town life. 
Population was increasing rapidly, lands 
were cleared, the arts were advancing 
in distinction and perfection under the 
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patronage of wealthy kings and prosperous 
prelates. 

The heroic age of the Icelandic skalds 
(court poets) in the loth and nth centuries 
brought the art to an involved perfection 
and a concentration on war that ultimately 
killed it. Meantime the kings, interested 
in politics as well as war (notably Sverre of 
Norway, c. 1185 ) ^>egan to patronize the 
Norwegian story-tellers, particularly the 
Icelanders, and the Sagas emerged. The 
greatest master of the new form was an 
Icelander, Snorri Sturleson (ii 79 - 1241 ), an 
active political figure in both Iceland and 
Norway. Snorri’s Younger Edda in prose 
and verse, containing the rules of versifi¬ 
cation, the old myths, and a collection of 
ancient b elandic poems, is unique. History 
was written by Saxo Grammaticus (died 
c. 1208 ), whose Ilistoria Danica is the chief 
source for the Hamlet story. Both Snorri 
and Saxo were prcoccu{)ied with the ideals 
of national unity, strong royal f)ower, and 
resistance to baronial particularism. 

{Coni. p. 311 .) 


c. GERMANY UNDER THE 
SALIAN AND HOHENSTAUFEN 
EMPERORS, 1024-1268 

1024-1125. THE FRANCONIAN (or 
Salian) HOUSE. Dawn of the 
great imperial age. 

1024-1039. CONRAD II (the Salian). He 

continued the general policy of 
Henry: personally interested only in the 
churches of Limburg and Speyer, he was 
firm in his dealings with the Church in 
general and relied on the lesser nobles to 
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balance the clergy and magnates. The 
minister idles, laymen of humble or even 
servile origin, were used to replace the 
clergy in many administrative posts; re- 
galian rights were retained and exploited. 
Dukedoms were not regranted as they fell 
vacant, but were assigned to Conrad’s son 
Henry, who on his accession to the crown 
held all but the duchies of Lorraine and 
Saxony, hy encouraging the making of 
fiefs heritable Conrad weakened the dukes 
and got the support of the lesser nobles, but 
insured the ultimate feudalization of Ger¬ 
many. Conrad’s imperial coronation ( 1027 ), 
one of the most brilliant in mediaeval Rome, 
was witnessed by two kings, Canute the 
Great and kudolt^III of Burgundy. Bur¬ 
gundy, willed to C'onrad by Rudolf III, 
guardian of one road to Italy, w^as reincorpo- 
rated ( 1033 ) in the empire on the death of 
Rudolf, f ailure of an expedition ( 1030 ) 
against Ste[)hen of Hungary; successful dis¬ 
ciplinary expedition ( 1031 ) against the 
Boles; recovery of Lusatia; payment ot 
homage by the Poles. 

1039-1066. HENRY III {the Black). Im¬ 
perial authority at its height. A 
period of great town prosperity, due to 
development of trade. His wife, Agnes of 
I’oitou, was an ardent devotee of Cluny; 
Henry, an honest reformer, abandoned 
simony, purilied the court along Cluniac 
lines, but retained a firm hold on the 
Church. Strongest of the German emperors, 
he asserted his mastery in Poland, Bo¬ 
hemia, and Hungary; Saxony was the only 
duchy to keep a trace of its original inde- 
jtendence; resumption of the dangerous 
practice of granting duchies outside the 
royal house made Cierniany a feudal vol- 
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cano; use of the ministtriales in administra' 
tion, but retention of the bishops as princi¬ 
pal advisers and administrators. Henry’s 
reforms alienated the bishops, the mag¬ 
nates, and the nobles. 

1043. Henry proclaimed the “Day of In¬ 
dulgence,” forgiving all his foes 
and exhorting his subjects to do likewise; 
Bratislav of Bohemia forced ( 1041 ) to do 
homage; pagan reaction in Hungary put 
down ( 1044 ); final peace in Hungary ( 1052 ), 
which became a lief of the German crown. 
Homage of Denmark, rcimdiated soon 
after. 

1046. Synods of Sutri and Rome: deposi¬ 

tion at Henry’sinstigation of three 
rival popes and clectioh of his nominee. 
Clement II, the first of a series (Clement, 
Leo IX, and Nicholas H) of reforming 
German popes; reaffirmation of the imperial 
right of nomination to the papacy. 

1047. Godfrey the Bearded, Duke of Upper 

Lorraine, disappointed at Henry’s 
refusal to award him Lower Lorraine, stirred 
up serious disaffection, and finally joined 
Baldwin of Flanders in a revolt at first sup¬ 
ported by Henry of France ( 1047 ); he 
married ( 1054 ) Beatrice, widow of Boniface, 
Marquis of Tuscany, one of the most power¬ 
ful Italian supporters of the popes. 
1056-1106. HENRY IV. (Aged sLx at his 
accession; nine-year regency of his 
pious, colorless mother Agnes.) During the 
regency lay and clerical magnates appropri¬ 
ated royal resources and sovereign rights 
with impunity, and dealt a fatal blow to the 
German monarchy. 

1062. Anno, Archbishop of Cologne, kid¬ 
naped the young king and with 
Adalbert, Arclibishop of Hamburg-Bremen, 
governed in his name, dividing the monas¬ 
teries (one of the chief resources of the 
crown) between themselves. 

1066. The Diet of Tribur, thanks to the re¬ 
action of the clergy and nobles 
against Adalbert, freed Henry from Adal¬ 
bert and his })ersonal government began. 

Henry was a remarkable but undisciplined 
man, intelligent, resolute, ill-balanced, and 
headlong, with the odds against him from 
the start; under papal pressure he was 
reconciled ( 1069 ) with his wife Bertha, re¬ 
formed his personal life, and began a vigor¬ 
ous rule. His policy was a return to the 
Ottonian habit of using the Church as a 
major source of revenue; simony was open, 
and the reforming party appealed to Rome 
against Henry. Henry began the recapture, 
reorganization, and consolidation of royal 
lands and revenues, especially in Saxony, 
and probably planiu'd to consolidate the 
monarchy in the Capeiian manner around 


a compact core of royal domain in the Harz- 
Goslar region. 

1073. A great conspiracy of the leading 

princes led to a rising of virtually 
all Saxony. Henry came to terms with the 
pope, played one faction ofi against the 
other, won the South German baronage, and 
finally defeated the rebels ( 1075 ). 

1074. Charter of Worms, the first imperial 

charter issued direct to citizens 
without episcopal intervention. 
1076-1122. THE STRUGGLE OVER LAY 
INVESTITURE. The German 
bishops, alarmed at Hildebrand’s reform 
policy (p. 218 ), opposed his confirmation 
as pope, but Henry, in the midst of the 
Saxon revolt, sanctioned it, and apparently 
promised reforms in Germany. The sudden 
abolition of lay investiture would have re¬ 
duced the emperor’s power in Germany and 
would have made government impossible. 
With the end of the Saxon revolt Henry’s 
interest in reform vanished. 

1075. Pope Gregory, at the Lenten Synod, 

issued a rigorous reform program 
and later sent a stern warning to 
the emperor and the German 
episcopate. Henry, under pressure 
fnnn his bishops, called 

1076. The Synod of Worms: The bishops 

repudiated their allegiance to Pope 
Gregory, addressed a list of (ridiculous) 
charges to him and declared him dejjosed. 
Henry’s letter to the pope associated him 
with the charges and demanded Gregory’s 
abdication in the most insolent and violent 
terms. Public opinion was shocked at the 
letter, but the North Italian bishops at 
Piacenza supported Henry. Gregory at the 
Lenten Synod ( 1076 ) in Rome, suspended 
and excommunicated the German and Lom¬ 
bard prelates involved, and dej)osed and 
excommunicated Henry, absolving his sub¬ 
jects from allegiance and producing political 
and ecclesiastical chaos in Germany. Henry 
was isolated, the Saxon rebellion broke out 
again, and a powerful coalition of German 
magnates eager to regain power was formed 
against him. The Diet of Tribur (October) 
compelled Henry to humble himself and 
agree to stand trial and clear himself of 
Gregory’s charges before Feb. 22 , 1077 , on 
pain of the withdrawal of their allegiance, 
d'he princes called a synod to meet at Augs¬ 
burg, inviting Gregory to preside; Gregory 
accepted and started for Germany. 

1077. Henry, after a midwinter dash across 

the Alps with his wife, was wel¬ 
comed by the North Italians and avoided 
the humiliation of a public trial in Germany 
by presenting himself as a penitent at Ca- 
nossa Qan. 21 ). Gregory, outmaneuvered. 
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hesitated three days, and finally, on the 
appeals of the Countess Matilda and Abbot 
Hugh of Cluny (flenry’s godfather), ac¬ 
cepted Henry’s promises and solemn oaths 
of contrition, and absolved him. The pen¬ 
ance at Canossa is hardly mentioned by 
contemjioraries, and made much less im- 
jiression in Germany than the excommuni¬ 
cation; the chief source on tlie episode is 
Gregory’s letter of justilication to the dis- 
apj)ointed German noliles; Gregory, after 
some months of waiting for a sale conduct 
into Germany, turned liac k. 

1077. A faction of the nobles (‘lected an 
anti-king, Rudolph oi Swabia, 
with the ap])ro\al of Gre;.^ory’s 
legates, but without pajial (orilir- 
ination. 

1077-1080. Civil war ensued, but Henry, 
loyally sui)j)orted b}/ the towns, 
gained strength steadily; Riidol])h of Swabia 
was defeated and killed fiOcSo); Gregory 
again excommunicated and deposed Henry, 
but a synod of German and Korth Italian 
j)relates then di'posed Greg('ry, naming as 
his successor Ciuibert ol Rax enna, a reform¬ 
ing bish(»p and former friend of Gregory 
( TOSo). 

1083. Henry, at the end of a series of exfie- 
ditions to Italy (loSi- 10 S 2 j, be¬ 
sieged Rome; after futile efforts at reconcili¬ 
ation he gained entrance to the city and 
Gregory called in his Norman allies. I lenry, 
crowned at Rome by his anti-pope, inx'aded 
Apulia; Robert Guiscard expelled him from 
Rome and sacked ( 10 S 4 ) the city. The 
horrors of the Norman sack made it im- 
ix)ssil)le for Gregory to remain in Rome and 
he departed with his allies, dying as their 
‘“guest” in .Salerno ( 10 S 5 ). 'Hie papal posi¬ 
tion was justiiied by Manegold of Lauten- 
bach’s theory that an evil ruler violates a 
contract with his subjects and may there¬ 
fore be deposed by the po[)e, who is respon¬ 
sible for the salvati«m of mankind. Henry’s 
advocate, Peter Crassus, ba.sed his denial of 
this right on historical precedent backed by 
citations of Justinian (one of the earliest 
examples of such quotations). 
1093-1106. Gregory’s successors, unbending 
chamjiions of reform, suiiportecl 
the revolts of Henry’s sons in Germany and 
Italy: Conrad (kx)^), and the future Henry 
V ( 1104 ). Henry was elected king, but his 
father retained the loyalty of the towns to 
the end. Henry shamefully entrapped 
and imprisoned his father, who abdicated, 
escaped, and was regaining ground when 
he died. 

1106-1125. HENRY V (married to Matilda, 
daughter of Henry I of England 
in II 14 ). A brutal, resourceful, treacherous 
ruler, Henry continued iiis father’s policies. 
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Skillfully pretending to be dependent on the 
princes he continued lay investiture, op¬ 
posed papal interference in Germany, and 
retained the support of the lay and clerical 
princes; meantime, relying on the towns 
and minister idles, he built up the nucleus of 
a strong power. Wars against Hungary, 
Poland, and Bohemia (tio8-i i 10 ). 
1110-1111. Imposing expedition to Italy to 
secure the imperial crown, uni¬ 
versally supported in Germany. In Italy 
the Lombard towns (except Milan; and 
even the Countess Matilda yielded to 
Henry. Pope Paschal 11 Uogg- 1118 ) 

offered to renounce all feudal and secular 
holdings of the Church (excej)t those of the 
See of Rome; in return for the concession 
of free elections and the abandonment of 
lay investiture, a pajial humiliation more 
than equal to the im})erial mortiheation at 
Canossa. At Henry’s coronation the clergy” 
repudiated Paschal’s renunciation, there 
was a scuffle, Henry took the j)ope and 
airdinals prisoners, and fort ed the pope to 
acknowledge the imperial [)owers. 'I'he net 
result was nil, but papal prestige was badly 
damaged. 

1114-1115. A series of revolts (Lorraine, 
along the lower Rhine, in West¬ 
phalia, and soon in East Saxony 
and 'Lliuringia;. Henry was saved 
by the loyalty of the South Ger¬ 
mans. 

1115. Matilda, Countess of Tuscany, who 
had made over all her vast hold¬ 
ings to the {)apacy, retaining them as fiefs 
with free right of disposition, willed these 
lands to Henry on her death, and Henry 
arrived in Italy to claim them (it lO-i 118 ). 

Both pope and emperor were weary of the 
investiture controversy, Europe was pre¬ 
occupied with the Crusades (p. 255 ), and 
the time was ri])e for compromise. The first 
important compromise negotiated by the 
j)Opc was with Henry 1 of England ( 1107 ) 
and provided that the king should not in¬ 
vest with the spiritual symbols (the ring and 
the stallj, but that he was to be present or 
represented at all elections. After due 
homage the king should then inx^est with 
the symbols of tempioral authority. In 
France a similar compromise was reached 
in practice with Philip I (c. 1108 ).^ Pope 
Calixtus II convinced Henry that neither 
Henry of England nor Philip of France had 
suffered by their compromise. 
1122. At the Synod of Worms, under the 
presidency of a papal legate, the 
Concordat of Worms was drawn up in two 
documents of three brief sentences each 
which provided that: (i) elections in Ger¬ 
many were to be in the presence of the 
emperor or his representative, without 
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simony or violence; in the ex ent of disaj^ree- 
merit the emperor was to decide; the em¬ 
peror was to invest with the temporalities 
before the spiritual investiture; ( 2 ) in Italy 
and Burgundy consecration was to follow 
within six months of election; the emjHTor 
to invest with the regalia after homage. 
This concordat ended the investiture strug¬ 
gle, but not the bitter rivalry of pope and 
emf)eror, for the papacy, now clearly the in¬ 
dependent sj)iritual leader of Europe, could 
not long tolerate an imperial rival. 
1126. Henry left no direct heir, and at 
the bitterly fought election of 
11 25 the Archbishops of Mainz and Cologne, 
foes of the anti-clerical Salian line, cleverly 
|)revent.ed, with papal aid, the election of 
the nearest heir, Frederick of Swabia, of 
the House of Hohenstaufen, on the ground 
that the hereditaiy principle was danger¬ 
ous, and Lothair of Supf)linl)urg, Huke of 
Saxony, was chosen, opening the great 
struggle of Welf and W'aiblinger (Hohen¬ 
staufen) in (iermany (Guelf and GhibelUne 
in Italy). 

1126-1137. LOTHAIR II. Fleeted by the 
support of the clergy, he remained 
loyal to the Church, was the first Cierman 
king to ask papal approx'al (*f his election 
arui did not exercise his rights under the 
Concordat of Worms for some years. Bitter 
civil war against the Hohenstaufens ( 1125 - 
1135 ); vigorous f)olicy of German ex¬ 
pansion among the Wends and Scandi¬ 
navians; renewal of \\ endish conversions 
( 1127 ). 

1133. Influenced by Bernard of Clairvaux, 
Lothair decided in favor of J\)|)e 
Innocent 11 (against Anacletus II) and 
went to Italy to settle the papal schism; 
he was crowned; had the Concordat of 
Worms confirmed, and received the lands 
of Matikla as fiefs. 

1136. The “year of pacification” in Ger¬ 
many general peai e jiroclaimed. 
Lothair ajjparently planned to create a vast 
dynastic holding for his son-in-law, the Welf 
llenry the I’roud, to include Bavaria, Swa¬ 
bia, Saxony, the allodial lands and fiefs of 
Matilda of 'I'uscany, and to secure him the 
imperial crown. Lothair died suddenly on 
his return from an expedition against King 
Roger II of Sicily, and in the election ( 1158 ) 
the clergy, led by Adalbert of l ie' es, had 
the Waiblinger, Conrad of Hohenstaufen, 
chosen. Conrad almost at once j)ut llenry 
the Proud under the ban, gave Saxony to 
Albert the Bear, Bavaria to Leojiold of 
Austria, his half-brother, and reopened the 
civil war. 

1138-1268. The HOUSE OF HOHEN¬ 
STAUFEN (irom Staufen, their 


Swabian castle). The first German dynasty 
to be conscious of the full historical im¬ 
plications of the imperial tradition and the 
significance of Roman law for imperial pre¬ 
tensions. Their consequent devotion to a 
policy of centralization and to the aggran¬ 
dizement of the lay imperial power in the 
face of the new spiritual supremacy and 
political aspirations of the Papacy precipi¬ 
tated a secoml great struggle between the 
|)oj)es and the emperors, centering in 
Ital}' but turning upon a sharp contlict 
between rival sj)iritual and political con¬ 
cepts. 

1138-1162. CONRAD III, a gallant, 
knightly, attractive, popular hero, 
but no statesman. Fhe Welf. Henry the 
Lion (son and successor of Henry the 
Proud), acknowledged Ckxnracrs title, l)Ut 
regained Sa.xony by force and was granted 
I it by the i)eace (i 142 ); the struggle of Welf 
j and Waiblinger reduced Germany to chaos 
and Conrad left on the Second C'rusade. On 
his return Conrad found Germany in worse 
confusion. 

The most significant develojirnent of the 
reign was the renewal of expansion against 
the Slavs and Scandinavians (c hielly on the 
initiative of Albert the Bear and Henry the 
Lion): a regularly authorized German cru¬ 
sade against the Slavs ( 1147 ); colonization 
of eastern Holstein; foundation of Liibeck 
( 1143 ); conversion of Brandenburg and 
Pomerania; Albert the Bear began to style 
himself Margrave of Brandenburg; Henry 
the Lion began the creation of a jirincipality 
east of the Idbe. Conrad took no sliare in 
these developments; was the only king since 
llenry the Fowler not to attain the inqjerial 
title. Alienated from the Church toward 
the end of his life, Conrad was ()re[)aring a 
more vigorous assertion of tlie imperial 
position, and sui)[)orted the str(,)ng imperial¬ 
ist Frederick of Swal>ia, his ne[)hew, as 
candidate for the throne. On Conrad’s 
death anarchy was so j)revalent in Ger¬ 
many that even the magnates favored a 
strong ruler, and Conrad’s candidate, 
Frederick, Duke of Swabia, was unani¬ 
mously elected. 

1162-1190. FREDERICK I {Barbarossa, 
i.e. Red Beard), a handsome man 
with flowing golden hair, who could both 
frighten and charm, the embodiment of the 
ideal mediaeval German king. A close stu¬ 
dent of history and surrounded with Roman 
legists, he regarded himself as heir to the 
tradition of Constantine, Justinian, and 
Charlemagne (whom he had canonized by 
his anti-pope), and aimed at restoring the 
glories of the Roman Empire. He began 
the style Holy Roman Empire. 
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Policy of consolidation and expansion of 
royal lands: Burgundian lands regained by 
marriage (1156) with Beatrice, heiress of 
the County of Burgundy; purchase of lands 
from the Welfs in Swabia and Italy; ex¬ 
ploitation of regalian rights. 

Conciliation of the magnates: (i) Henry 
the Lion, recognized as virtually indej)end- 
ent beyond the l^dbe; confirmed in Saxony; 
regranted Baxaria (1156). (2) Austria 

made an independent duchy (1156), granted 
to Henry of Austria in return for Bavaria. 

( 3 ) Alliance with the episcopate: free ex¬ 
ercise of rights under the Concordat of 
Worms; reforming bishops replaced with 
hard-headed api)ointees of the old school, 
loyal to the crown. Administration dele¬ 
gated to the minislcrialcs. Successful 
maintenance of public order; Frederick won 
the title pad ficus. 

Expeditions to Italy {p. 219 , scq.): (i) 
1154 - 1155 ; ( 2 ) 1158 - 1162 ; ( 3 ) 1163 - 1164 ; 

(4) 1166-1168; (5) 1174-1177; (6) 1184- 

1186. 

1156-1180. Henry the Lion’s “principality” 

beyond the Elbe: military progress 
against the Slavs and colonization (Hol¬ 
landers, Danes, Idemings); Bremen taken 
from the archbishop (1156), Lubet:k from 
Adolph of Holstein (1158); commercial re¬ 
lations with Denmark, Sweden, Norway; 
alliance with Waldemar H of Denmark; 
reduction of Slavic pirates; colonization of 
Mecklenburg, extension of Christianity; 
war with Albert the Bear; refusal of aid to 
krcderick in Italy (1176); confiscation of 
Henry’s holdings and exile (1180}; dismem¬ 
berment of Saxony. 

1156. Diet of Ratisbon: emergence of the 

prince electors as a substantive 
body in the German state. 

1157. Diet of Besan^on: emissaries from 

Rome, France, England, the Span¬ 
ish princes, Apulia, Tuscany, Venice and 
the Lombard towns did honor to Frederick. 
Frederick saved the life of the papal legate. 
Cardinal Roland, whose statement of papal 
claims enraged the German nobles (trans¬ 
lation of henejida as “fiefs”). Boleslav, 
Duke of Bohemia, granted the style of 
“king” (1158). 

1174-1177. Frederick’s fifth expedition to 
Italy: vain siege of Alessandria, 
futile efforts at reconciliation with 
the pope. 

1176. LEGNANO: decisive defeat of 
Frederick by the Lombard League, 

the first major defeat of feudal 
cavalry by infantry, herald of the 
new r61e of the bourgeoisie. 

1183. Final peace of Constance between 
Frederick, the pope, and the Lom¬ 
bard towns: restoration of all imperial con¬ 


fiscations during the papal schism con¬ 
firmed, recognition of general imperial 
suzerainty in Italy; the Lombard towns 
virtually autonomous city-states under a 
loose administration by imperial legates and 
vicars. Frederick retained the Matildan 
lands without a specific definition of their 
status. Henceforth there was no shadow of 
unity in the emi)ire, as Germany and Italy 
followed a divergent development. 
1184. Great Diet of Mainz: a tremendous 
mediaeval pageant for the knight¬ 
ing of Frederick’s two sons in the 
I)resence of a great concourse, 70 
(?) princes, 70,000 (?) knights. 
1186. Marriage of the future Henry VI to 
Constance (daughter of Roger II 
of Sicily), heiress of King William II; pos¬ 
sibly arranged by the [)ope in the hope of 
j)ermanent peace with the empire. The net 
result of the marriage was the transfer of 
the center of gravity in the struggle be¬ 
tween the popes and the emperors to Sicily, 
the final destruction of German unity and 
the ruin of the house of Hohenstaufen. 
The poj)e refused imperial coronation to 
Henry. 

1186. Triple coronation at Milan: Fred¬ 
erick as King of Burgundy; Henry 
as Caesar (a deliberate revival of 
the title), and Constance as (^ueen 
of the Germans. 

1186. Frederick took the Cross, and until 
his death led the Third Crusade 
(p. 250) in the traditional r61e of 
the emperor as the knightly 
champion of Christendom. 
1190-1197. HENRY VI (already Caesar 
and regent, crowned emperor, 
1191). The Mediaeval Empire at its maxi¬ 
mum, ideally and territorially. Henry was 
not robust, and lacked the usual Hohen¬ 
staufen good nature. A good soldier, 
learned, practical, a shrewd diplomat, 
stern, cruel, but of heroic and original 
mind. 

1190- 1195. Intermittent struggles with the 

Welfs in Germany under Henry 
the Lion. 

1191- 1194. Restoration of order in Sicily: 

struggle with the Norman anti¬ 
king, Tancred of Lecce (d. 1194); 
coronation of Henry as King of 
Sicily (1194); birth of Frederick 
(later Frederick II) at Jesi (1194). 

1192- 1194. Henry used the captivity of 

King Richard I of England to 
make the crown of England a fief of the 
empire, and to extort an enormous ransom. 

Henry’s plans to unite the German and 
Sicilian crowns, and to crown Frederick 
without election, thereby establishing the 
heredity of the German crown, were blocked 
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by powerful German and papal opposition. 
Frederick was elected King of the Romans 
(1196). Plans (traditional with the Nor¬ 
man Kings of Sicily) for the foundations of 
a Mediterranean empire on the ruins of the 
Byzantine Empire as the basis for a uni¬ 
versal dominion; dynastic marriage with the 
Greek imperial house; active preparations 
for a crusade; advance in central Italy and 
conciliation of northern Italy. Sicilian out¬ 
break against the German administration 
brutally crushed. Eleiiry’s sudden death 
was followed by a bitter anti-imperial re¬ 
action in Italy, by fourteen years of civil 
war in Germany. 

1197-1212. Civil war in Germany, chaos in 
the emj)iie. Rival kings; Henry’s 
brother, the Waiblinger Philip of Swabia 
(supi)orted by King PJiilip 11 of France) and 
the Welf Otto of Brunswick, son of Henry 
the Lion (su[)f)orted by King Richard 1 of 
England). Idie German nol)les played one 
side off against the other. Chaos in Sicily, 
where Pope Innocent HI acted as guardian 
of Frederick (after 1198). Otto’s title vali¬ 
dated by Innocent (1201); assassination of 
Philip (1208); imperial coronation of Otto 
(1209); piipid break with Olto (1210) and 
support of Frederick (with Philip 11); 
Frederick’s second election (1211) and dash 
to G(Tmany. 

1211-1250. FREDERICK II {Stupor 
Mundi), a valetudinarian of mid¬ 
dle height, courteous, amiable, charming, 
pitiless, arrogant; the most brilliant ruler 
and one of the most learned men of his day; 
a legislator of the first order, able soldier, 
di|.)iomat, skeptic, one of the leading scien¬ 
tific investigators of his time; an astrologer 
with the mind of a Renaissance rationalist; 
Sicilian by taste and training, half Norman 
by blood, with little of the German about 
him. Crowned: King of the Romans, 1212; 
King of the Germans, at Aachen, 1215; 
Emjieror, at Rome, 1220. 

1212. Alliance with King Philip II of 

France. 

1213. The Golden Bull of Eger: Frederick, 

who had already sworn an oath to 
keep his two crowns sejiarate and to su])j>ort 
the pope, abandoned the German (dmrch to 
Innocent (conceding the free election of 
bishops, the right of appeal to Rome) 
and undertook to support the {)ope against 
heretics. 

1214. The battle of Bouvines (p. 230): 

Frederick and Philip 11 completed 
the defeat of Otto and the Welfs. 
On the death of innocent III 
(1216) Frederick’s personal rule 
may be said to have begun. 
1216-1227. Frederick on tolerable terms 
with Pope Honorius HI, his old 
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tutor: election (1220) of Frederick’s son 
Henry as King of the Romans (a violation 
of Frederick’s promise); Frederick allowed 
to retain Sicily during his lifetime; renewal 
of his crusading oath; grant of generous 
privileges (1220) to the clergy: exemption 
of the Church from ta.xation and of clerics 
from lay jurisdiction, making clerical 
})rinces virtually indef)endent territorial 
princes; support of the bisliops against the 
towns; promises to sup])ress heresy. Cru¬ 
sade f)ostponed until 1225. 

1222. First appearance of the Mongols in 
Europe (p. 260); capture of Cra¬ 
cow (1241); defeat of the Hun¬ 
garians and Silesians. 

1226. The conversion of Prussia under¬ 
taken by the^ Teutonic Order (p. 
214). 

1226- 1232. Renewal of the ancient im¬ 

perial claims in Lombardy, forma¬ 
tion of the Second Lombard League, and 
appearance of the First League of the 
Rhineland; town leagues in central Italy; 
Pope Gregory alienated. 

1227- 1229. Frederick’s crusade (p. 257): 

return of I'rederick due to illness; 
first excommunication (1227); resumption 
of crusade (1228); violent papal and im- 
p)erial proj^aganda and recrimination; the 
Teutonic Knights under Hermann of Salza 
remained faithful to Frederick. Aware of 
the commerical value of Moslem friendship 
I'rederick negotiated a ten-year truce 
(1229) with El-Kamil, Sultan of Egypt, 
which restored Jerusalem, Nazareth, and 
Betlilehem to Christian hands. Frederic k 
crowned himself King of Jerusalem. Paf)al 
war (1228-1229) of devastation in Apulia 
(first known pa})al mercenaries, the soldiers 
of the keys); I'rederick on his return expelled 
the j>apal forces and threatened the Patri- 
monium Petri with invasion. 

1230. Hollow peace of San Germano with 
Pope Gregory IX: Frederick 
promised to j)rotect the papal domains, 
confirmed papal rights over Sicily, and was 
absolved. In preparation for the next 
struggle I'rederick concentrated on Italy, 
especially Sicily. Frederick’s son Henry 
on his majority (1228) devoted himself to 
Germany, and favored the towns. Fred¬ 
erick, like Barbarossa, had leaned heavily 
on the German c‘[)iscopate, especially Engel¬ 
bert of Cologne, and had increased the 
indei)endence of the lay princes and miniS" 
terialcs; administrative offices tended to be¬ 
come hereditary, and after Juigelbert’s 
death (1225) the administration had be¬ 
come less eflicient. Settlement of the Teu¬ 
tonic Knights in Prussia: union (1237) 
with the Livonian Brothers of the Sword 
and eastward expansion: foundation of 
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Thorn (1231), Kulm (i232).and^Marien- 
werder (1233). 

1231. Privilege of Worms. Hoping for 
German support for his Italian 
policy, Frederick extended to the lay 
princes his generous grants of 1220 to the 
clergy; giving them control over local jus¬ 
tice, minting rights, roads, and streams, etc. 
From this grant dates a clear emergence in 
Germany of the territorial sovereignty of 
both lay and clerical princes. The Decree 
of Ravenna (1232) allowed expansion of the 
power of the princes at the ex{)ense of the 
towns. Henry objected, revolted (1234), 
and tried to win the German and Italian 
towns to bis side. 

1231. Completion of the reorganization of 
Sicily: clean sweej3 of private titles 
and royal privileges in the Norman manner; 
resumption of royal domain; destruction of 
private garrisons and feudal castles; ban on 
private war; criminal jurisdiction trans¬ 
ferred from feudal to royal courts; towns 
deprived of magistrates and pmt under royal 
officers; clergy taxed and excluded from 
civil office. Sicily reduced to order (1221- 
1225): feudal revolts pul down, towns 
brought to heel; large Saracen garrison- 
colonies (loyal to Frederick and indilTerent 
to papal threats) established at Lucera and 
Nocera. Recognizing in Sicily the true 
source of his strength in money and men, 
Frederick aimed to unify Sicily and Italy 
into a kingdom of the empire. Local risings 
(1228-1230 and 1232} in Apulia and Sicily; 

unrest (1234) in southern Italy. 
1231. The Constitutions of Melfi, the 
most conspicuous and constructive 
single piece of “legislation’- in tlie Middle 
Ages, completed the Sicilian reorganization: 
an efficient divine right absolutism (much 
of it a return to the policy of Roger II) pro¬ 
foundly influenced by Roman law; centrali¬ 
zation under an expiert dep)artmentalized 
bureaucracy; clerical jurisdiction limited to 
ecclesiastical matters; heresy a civil crime; 
sunony in civil office a capital offense; gift 
or sale of Church land forbidden. I'cudal, 
clerical, and municipal administration re¬ 
placed by royal officials; supreme court at 
Capua; justices on annual circuits; careful 
financial organization. The University of 
Naples (the first European university on a 
royal charter) founded (1224) to train state 
officials, and given a monopoly of higher 
education; Salerno revived as a school of 
medicine. 

Advanced economic policy in Sicily based 
on Arab practice: abolition of internal 
tolls; mercantilistic regulation, state mo¬ 
nopolies. Replacement of feudal dues by 
fixed payments; direct taxation in crises, 


efficient customs collection and internal 
prosperity. 

1235-1237. Frederick's last visit to Ger¬ 
many: deposition, arrest, and im¬ 
prisonment of Henry, who committed sui¬ 
cide in prison (1244) and was succeeded by 
his brother Conrad (1237); conciliation and 
peace with the Welfs strengthened Fred¬ 
erick in Germany. Great reform Diet of 
Mainz (the German Melfi, 1235); issue of 
the model Landfrieden. Frederick was un¬ 
able to stem the steady progress of towns 
(resting on expanding commerce) in Ger¬ 
many or Italy. 

1237. Frederick at Cortenuova smashed 
the Second Lombard League and 
humiliated Milan. 

1239. Pope Gregory’s second excommuni¬ 
cation of Frederick, followed by a 
tremendous battle of pamplilets and preach¬ 
ing: Frederick painted as a heretic, rake, 
anti-Christ. He retorted with a demand for 
reform of the Church and an appeal to the 
princes of Europe, proposing a league of 
monarchs against the papacy. 

Beginning of the amalgamation of north¬ 
ern and central Italy with the imperial 
administration on Sicilian lines: a system 
of general vicariates under imperial vicars, 
each city with an imperial podesth (gener¬ 
ally Apulians, and often relatives of 
Frederick). 

1241. Gregory’s call for a synod at Rome 
to depose Frederick: Frederick 
ravaged papal territory, almost took Rome, 
and his fleet captured a large delegation of 
prelates off Genoa on their way to the 
synod; annexation of papal Tuscany to the 
empire. Gregory’s death (1241). During 
the two-year interregnum in the papacy 
Frederick intrigued for a friendly pope, and 
welcomed 

1243. The election of Sinobaldo Fiesco 

{Innocent IF), who turned out to 
be the architect of his ruin. 

1244. Frederick’s invasion of the Cam- 

pagna and vain efforts at reconcili¬ 
ation with the pope; Innocent’s 
flight to Lyons, and call for a 
synod. 

1245. The Synod of Lyons: appeal to 

the Germans to revolt and elect 
a new king; deposition of Frederick; Louis 
IX’s efforts at conciliation and Frederick’s 
offers rebuffed by the pope: Innocent un¬ 
leashed the Franciscans and Dominicans in 
a war of propaganda and proclaimed a cru¬ 
sade against Frederick. Henry Raspe, 
Duke of Thuringia (d. 1247), was set up 
(1246) as an anti-king in Germany, followed 
by 

1247-1256. William of Holland, who was 
supported by a newly formed 
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league of Rhenish towns. Innocent’s ruth¬ 
less but vain campaign against Frederick’s 
episcopal allies in Germany; bitter warfare 
in northern Italy with extreme cruelty on 
both sides; Italian conspiracy to assassinate 
Frederick (probably with Innocent’s knowl¬ 
edge) put down in cold blood; Piero della 
Vigne, Frederick’s most trusted official, 
supposedly implicated. He was arrested, 
blinded, and died a suicide (1249); capture 
of Frederick’s son Enzio (1249) who died 
in prison (1272). 

1248. The defeat of Frederick after a long 
siege of Parma did not destroy 
his hold on northern Italy. 

1250. Sudden death of Frederick; burial 
in the cathedral at Palermo, where 
his sarcophagus still remains. 
1264-1273. THE GREAT INTERREG¬ 
NUM. 

1250-1268. Relentless persecution of the 
Hohenstaufens by the popes; 
1250-1254. CONRAD IV, emperor, and 
King of Sicily by the will of his 
father, Frederick; Manfred, his illegitimate 
half-brother, regent of Sicily; Pope Inno¬ 
cent IV’s offer (1253) of the Sicilian crown 
under paj^al suzerainty to Edmund (son 
of Henry 111 of England); renewal of 
Conrad’s excommunication and proclama¬ 
tion of a crusade against him; papal in¬ 
vasion of the kingdom (i.e., southern Italy 
and Sicily). 

1255-1261. Manfred regained southern 
Italy (1255) and Sicily (1256), was 
crowned King of Sicily (1258), and after the 
Sienese (Ghibellinc) victory over Florence 
at Montaperto (1260) almost dominated 
Italy; Alexander V’s peace olTers were re¬ 
jected by Manfred (1261). 

1257. Double election in Germany of two 
foreigners; Richard of Cornwall 
(brother of Henry Ill of England, 
brotlier-in-law of Frederick II), 
and Alfonso X of Castile. 

1266. Charles of Anjou (brother of Louis 
IX of I'ratice), accepting Urban 
IV’s offer (1202) of the Sicilian crown under 
papal suzerainty, invaded southern Italy 
in accordance with |)apal plans and with 
his own ambitions to create a Mediter¬ 
ranean em|)ire. He defeated Manfred 
who fell in the battle (Benevento, 126O), 
ending any hope of a native ruler for 
Italy. 

1268, Conradin (Conrad IV’s son, aged 
15), called from Germany by the 
Italian Ghibellines, was defeated at Taglia- 
cozzo, betrayed to Charles of Anjou, and 
beheaded at Nap)les with, at least, the tacit 
approval of Pope Clement IV^ European 
public opinion was shocked, and Henry 111 
of England and Louis IX of France were 
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aroused. The heir of the house of Hohen 
staufen was Constance, daughter of Man¬ 
fred, whose husband, Pedro III of Aragon, 
was destined to become the first Aragonese 
king of Sicily (1282-1285) (p. 282). 

The imperial title remained (1268-1802) 
an appendage of the German monarchy, 
but as the Germans were little interested 
in the title the way to the imperial tlirone 
was opened to ambitious foreigners. The 
bitter struggle of the Hohenstaufens and 
the popes, followed by removal of the pa¬ 
pacy to French soil, alienated the German 
people from the Roman popes and bred a 
lasting suspicion of the Latin Church 
that bore fruit in the nationalism of the 
Reformation. 

The princes of Germany, busy consolidat¬ 
ing their own f)ower, were not eager to elect 
a king, and there was no election until Pope 
Gregory X, alarmed at the progress of 
Charles of Anjou and the degeneration of 
Germany, which reduced papal revenue 
and indirectly strengthened France, and 
needing an imperial leader for the crusades, 
threatened to name an emperor. 

The Great Interregnum, an epilogue to 
the mediaeval struggle of the popes and 
the emperors, marks the end of the medi¬ 
aeval Holy Roman Empire and the failure 
of imperial efforts to establish German 
unity; it was a prologue to the complete 
triumph of particularism which dominated 
German life until well into the 19th cen¬ 
tury. 

SIGNIFICANT ELEMENTS IN 13TH- 
CENTURY GERMANY: 

I. Great tenants-in-chief: (i) Four an¬ 
cient princely houses: the Ascanians (Bran¬ 
denburg and eastern Saxony with the ducal 
title); the Welfs (Brunswick); the Wittels- 
bachs (Upper Bavaria, the County Palatine 
of the Rhine, Lower Bavaria); the Wettins 
(Saxony after the 15th century); (2) Otto- 
kar. King of the Slavic Kingdom of Bolie- 
mia (1253-1278), with claims to Austria, 
Styria, Carinthia, Carniola. 

II. Great ecclesiastical tenants-in-chief: 
especially in the Rhineland (notably the 
Archbishops of Mainz, Trier, and Co¬ 
logne). 

III. Three minor houses about to emerge 
into importance: (i) Luxemburgs, (2) 
Hapsburgs, (3) Hohenzollerns. 

IV. Lesser tenants-in-chief (the so- 
called Killerschafl), who regarded the cen¬ 
tral power as their defense against the 
great princes. 

V. Imperial cities (Reichstadte) ^ growing 
richer and more powerful and disposed to 
support tlie crown against the princes. 
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Tendency of the cities to organize as 
leagues. 

The informal (until the 14th century) 
constitution of tlie German monarchy: 
(i) Election of the king (originally by tribal 
chieftains) devolved upon the tenants-in- 
chief, then upon a group of them; election 
to be followed by ratilication by the others. 
In the 13th century the grouj) election be¬ 
came final election and was confined to a 
body of seven electors (of varying personnel.) 

(2) The ancient feud.al Rcif/istag {curia 
regis) became (in tfie 13th century) the 
German Diet (equivalent to Parliament or 
the Estates-General) divided into two 
houses: princes and electors. Its functions 
remained vague and amor[)}u)US. Towns 
were admitted in 1480. 

The great ecclesiastical states of the 
Rhineland and their feudal satellites 
reached the zenith of their power in the 
13th century, and strove to maintain their 
position in the face of the rising lay states 
to the east (Saxony, brand on burg, Austria, 
and Bohemia) by electing to the monarchy 
feeble princes who could pay well for elec¬ 
tion and would remain amenable. The 
lay states became dynastic |>rincipalities 
primarily concerned with their own fortunes 
and anti-i'lerical in p»dicy. {Cant. p. 299.) 

The Teutonic Knights 

1190-1191. Crusading origin. Merchants 
of Liibeck and Bremen founded 
a hospital at Acre which soon be¬ 
came attached to the German 
church of Mary the Virgin in 
Jerusalem. 

1198. 'fhe brethren of this hospital were 
raised to a military order of 
knighthood (as the Order of the Knights of 
the Hospital of St. Mary of the Teutons in 
Jerusalem) by the Germans gathered for 
Henry V Ps crusade. Henceforth member¬ 
ship in the order was ojjen only to Germans, 
and knighthood only to nobles. Pope Inno¬ 
cent 111 gave them the rule of the Templars. 
Head(|uarters were successively at Acre 
(i 191-1291), Venice, and (after 1309) 
Marienburg, clear evidence of the new 
orientation of the Knights. Intense rivalry 
existed between the order and the Templars 
and Hospitalers in the Holy Land until the 
failure of the Crusades turned them to other 
fields of action. The rolies of the Teutonic 
Knights were white with a bku k cross. 

Reconstitution of the order and transfer 
to the eastern frontier of Germany. 'The 
eastward advance {Drang nach Osten) of the 
Germans, begun under Charlemagne, had 
never wholly ceased, and colonization with 
Netherlandish farmers and German mer¬ 


chants, coujded with Cistercian efforts 
during the days of Adolf of Holstein, Albert 
the Bear (self-styled Margrave of Branden¬ 
burg), and Henry the Lion of Saxony, estab¬ 
lished the Germans firmly in Mecklenburg 
and Brandenburg. Liilieck (founded 1143) 
early became an important commercial 
center. The foundation of Riga (1198), as 
a crusading and missionary center, the 
establishment of the Livonian Brothers of 
the Sword, and an influx of VVestjihalian 
noliles and peasant immigrants insured the 
continued advance of Germanization and 
the progress of Cdiristiaiiity (largely under 
('istercian auspices) in Liv^onia. The defeat 
of the Danes at Bornhbrde (1227) by the 
combined jirinces of North Germany, cost 
them Holstein, Ltibeck, Mecklenliurg, and 
Pomerania, leaving only Estonia to Den¬ 
mark. The Poles had already begun the 
conversion of the Prussians and East 
Pomeranians. 

1210-1239. Under HERMANN VON 
SALZA, the first great grand mas¬ 
ter, the order, at the invitation of Andrew of 
Hungary, \yas establislied (1221-1224) in 
d'ransylvania as a bulwark against the Co¬ 
mans (Cumani) until their jirogress alarmed 
the Hungarian monarch. 

Hermann was an intimate fricaid of Imi- 
jieror h'rederick 11, and was the real founder 
of the greatness and prosperity of the 
(still relati\'ely poor and insignificant) 
order. 

1226. By the Golden Bull of Rimini, Fred¬ 
erick laid down the organization 
of the order (on Sicilian lines) and pre[)ared 
the Knights for a new career as pioneers of 
Germanization and as Christian mission¬ 
aries on the eastern frontier. Frederick 
repeatedly made them generous gifts, used 
them for his own crusade, and employed 
individual knights on important missions. 
The grand master was given the status of a 
prince of the empire. 

Organization of the order. Districts, 
each under a commander; a general chapter, 
acting as adxisers to the grand master; live 
chief othcers; the grand master elected for 
life by the Knights. Phe order was nomi¬ 
nally under the po{)C and the emperor, but 
in the days of its might only strong popes 
exerted any influence. 

1229. The call to Prussia. (The name 
Prussia is probably derived from 
a native word Priisiaskai and not from Bo~ 
Russia.) An aj^^eal (1225-1226) from 
Conrad of Masovia, Duke of Poland, for 
aid, coinciding with I'rederick’s reorgani¬ 
zation, was accepted by Hermann of Salza, 
and the Knights embarked on a unique 
crusade comparable only with that in the 
Iberian Peninsula, as champions of Chris- 
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tianity and Germanism. Conrad gave 
(1230) them Kulmerland, and promised 
them whatever they conquered from the 
Prussians. Frederick confirmed their 
rights. 

1234. The Knights transferred all their 
holdings to the pope, receiving 
them iDack as fiefs of the Church 
and thus had no other lord than 
the distant papacy. 

1237. Union with the Livonian Brothers 

was followed l)y notable progress 
in Livonia and plans for the conversion of 
the Russians from the Greek Church to the 
Roman, whi(fi led to a serious defeat for the 
order. Courkind was also gained and Memel 
founded (1252) to hold the conquests. 
ICventually the southern Baltic coast from 
the hdbe to Finland was opened by the order 
to the missions of the Church and the trade 
and colonies of the Germans. 

A great era of town foundations (some 
80 in all) opened under the order: Thorn 
(castle, 1231), Kulm (castle, 1232), Marien- 
werder (1233), Llbing (castle, 1237), Memel 
(1252), Konigsberg (1254), et al. 
1242-1253. A Prussian revolt was put 
down, and the conquest of Prussia 
continued with aid from Ot.tokar 
of Bohemia, Rudolf of liapsburg, 
Otto of Hrandenljurg. 

1260. The battle of Durben, a disastrous 
defeat of the order by the Lithu¬ 
anians, was followed by another Prussian 
revolt which had national aspects and was 
f)ut down with Polish aid. I'he suppression 
was marked by deliberate extermination 
and the virtually comj)lete Germanization 
of Prussia ensued. Castle Brandenburg was 
built (1266) and the reduction of Prussia 
comj)leted (1285), 

The (jrder allowed great freedom to the 
tovvms (especially after 1233); no tolls were 
collected, only customs dues. The large 
commercial towns joined the Hanseatic 
League (p. 307). The Knights were also 
generous (after i 23()) in charters to German 
(and I’olish) nobles, the peasants were well 
treated, and mass migrations into territories 
of the Knights became common. 
1263. The po])e granted the order pier- 
mission to trade, not for } 3 rofit, a 
concession later exjjanded (by devious 
means) into full commercial freedom. As 
a result the order, founded as a semi-mo¬ 
nastic crusading .society, eventually became 
a military and commercial corporation oi 
great wealth and selfish aims, and a serious 
competitor of the very towns it had 
founded. The Knights escapied the fate 
of the Temp^lars, though tempiorarily on the 
defensive. 


Great state was kept at the headquarters 
in Marienburg, and under Grand Master 
Winrich (1351-1382) the order was the 
school of northern chivalry, just as later it 
became a great cultural influence through 
the foundation of schools everywhere in its 
domains and the maintenance of its houses 
as centers of learning. {Cant. p. 310.) 

d. ITALY AND THE PAPACY, 
888-1314 

The papiacy was a local and secular in¬ 
stitution until 1048; Italy was without 
effective native rule. 

888-924. Berengar I, last of the phantom 
‘Tmiperors” (v^acancy in the em- 
f)ire, Q24-962), was the grandson of Louis 
the Pious. Survdvdng riv^al “empierors” were 
Guido of Spoleto, Lambert his son, and 
Louis of Provence, who was crowned ern- 
[leror in 915. Raids of Saracens (c. 8Sg) 
and Magyars (c. 8g8) into Lombardy; a 
Saracen stronghold at FYeinet controlled 
the Alpine passes; Saracen settlements in 
southern Italy, and the Moslem conquest 
(giy) of Sicily began the isolation of that 
area; Italian urban life had become almost 
extinct; the invasions were checked, not 
l)y the shadowy monarchs, but by the rise 
of feudal defenders. 

914-963. The nadir of the papacy (the 
pornocracy): the landed aristv)c- 
racy of Rome, under the leadership of the 
.Senator Theophylact, his wife Theodora, 
and his daughter Marozia (mistress of 
J’oj)e Sergius 111 , and mother of Sergius’ 
son John, later Pope John Xi) dominated 
the Curia. 

928. Marozia, having imprisoned Pope 
John XI, took control of Rome 
until her son 

932-954. Alberic II assumed power; the 
Patrinionium Pclri was a pjlay- 
thing of the Crescentii (Marozia’s family), 
who maintained an intermittent supjremacy 
in Rome during the 10th century. The 
pap^acy was without })olitical J 30 wer or 
si)iritual p:)restige and the Western Church 
for all pjractical purpxises became a loose 
organism under its bishops, who gave ^‘na¬ 
tional churches” such coherence as they 
had, and acknowledged a vague kind of 
allegiance to Rome. 

924 . Rudolf of (JuKin) Burgundy elected 
king, followed by 
926-945. Hugh of Provence. 

945. Lothair II (d. 950), Hugh’s son and 
co-regent, was declared sole king. 
Lothair’s rival, 
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960- 961. Berengar II, imprisoned his 

widow Adelheid, who appealed 
(according to tradition) to Otto 
the Great, 

951-952. Otto the Great’s first expedition 

to Italy. 

961- 964. Otto’s second expedition to Italy, 

in answer to the appeal of the 
profligate po])e, John XII, for protection 
against Berengar. Otto’s coronation at 
Pavia as King of Italy and his coronation 
by the pope as Roman Emperor, marked 
the 

962. REVIVAL OF THE ROMAN EM¬ 
PIRE. Otto conlirmed his prede¬ 
cessors’ grants in the Patrimonhim Petri 
(probably with additions), but made careful 
rei^ervation of the imperial right to sanction 
papal elections, and treated the pope like a 
German bishop (i.e. subject to the state). 
Otto also exacted a j)romise from the Ro¬ 
mans not to elect a pope without imperial 
consent. He established a precedent by 
calling a synod at Rome which deposed 
(963) Pope John XLI for murder and other 
crimes, and selected a (lay) successor, Leo 
VHI (963- 964). d'his synod o[)ened a 
period of about a hundred years when the 
paj)acy was dominated by the German em¬ 
perors and by the Counts of Tusculum, 
vassals of the emperors, with the title of 
palricins in Rome. In the same period the 
bishops in the west lost the position they 
had won in the 9th century, and became 
increasingly de})endent on the kings and 
feudal nobility, and increasingly secular in 
outlook. 'Fhe homage of I’aldolf I for 
Capua and Benevento (967) and his investi¬ 
ture with the Duchy of Spoleto, mark the 
l)eginning of the long imperial effort to in¬ 
clude southern Italy in the em|)ire. 
964. Leo VIII was ex})elled by the Romans 
shortly after his election, and 
Benedict V was (964-965) elected 
by the Romans without imperial 
consent. 

966-972. Otto’s third expedition to Italy: 

Otto held a synod which deposed 
Benedict. Pope John XIII (elected with 
imperial co-operation) was soon expelled by 
the Romjms, and Otto, after a terrible 
vengeance on Rome, restored him. Im¬ 
perial coronation of the future Otto II 
(967) by John XI11, coronation of Theo- 
phano and her marriage to Otto in Rome 

(972). 

980-983. Otto IPs expedition to Italy: Otto 
crushed Crescentius I, Duke of the 
Romans, restored the pope (981), and was 
utterly defeated in his effort to expel the 
Saracens from southern Italy by a Greco- 
Moslem alliance (982;. Otto nominated 
Pope John XIV (983-984). 


983. Great Diet of Verona: remarkable 
unity of the Italian and German 
magnates; resolve on a holy war against the 
Moslems; election of the future Otto III as 
successor to his father. Venice, already 
profiting by her Moslem trade, refused ships 
and defied the emperor. 

996. Otto III, on his first expedition to 
Italy deposed the Patrlcius, Cres¬ 
centius II, and (at the request of the Roman 
people) nominated as pope his cousin 
Bruno, Gregory V (gqO-qqq), the first Ger¬ 
man pope, an ardent C'luniac. Gregory and 
Otto compelled Gerbert to yield the Arch¬ 
bishopric of Reims to the German Arnulf, 
and forced the French episcopate to ac¬ 
quiesce. Gregory censured King Robert of 
France. As the successor to Pope Gregory, 
Otto named Gerbert of Aurillac. 
999-1003. SYLVESTER II (Gerbert of 
Aurillac), the first French pope, 
a man of humble origin, one of the most 
learned men of his day (Arabic, mathe¬ 
matics, and science). An 'ntriguer and 
diplomat who co-o})erated with Otto in his 
mystic renewal of the em[)ire; he was a 
moderate reformer, asserting tliat simony 
was the worst evil of the Church. 
1012-1046. The Tusculan popes were 
either the relatives or tlie creatures 
of the Counts of 'rusculum: Benedict VIII 
(1012-1024), something of a reformer; John 
XIX (1024-1032), his brother, and Benedict 
IX (1033-1044), a debauchee who sold the 
papacy for cash (i.e. the Peter’s Pence from 
England) to his godfather, a priest, Gregory 
VI (1044-1046), wlio bought the See of 
I’eter in order to reform it. The emperors, 
preoccupied with German affairs, made 
only rare visits to Italy. 

Notable local efforts were made by the 
Church to reform itself and society: 

(1) Local synods decreed clerical celibacy 
(e.g. Augsburg, 952; Poitiers, 1000; Seligen- 
stadt, 1023; Bourges, J031), and attacked 
simony. 

( 2 ) Foundation ( 910 ) of the Abbey of 
Cluny by William the Pious, Duke of Aqui¬ 
taine, as a reformed Benedictine house, 
wholly free of feudal control, directly under 
the Holy See. Centralization of all daughter 
and affiliated houses (priories) under a 
single Abbot of Cluny; rapid spread of 
Cluniac organization (P'rance, Lorraine, 
Germany) and ideas of reform into western 
Europe: celiliacy of the clergy; abolition of 
lay investiture; and of simony. 

(3) Gerard, Lord of Brogne, founded 
(923) a monastery on Us own estate which 
became a center of ecclesiastical reforms 
among existing foundations in Flanders and 
l^orraine. 

(4) Synods in Aquitaine and Burgundy 
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(where monarchical opposition to feudal 
anarchy was weak) pronounced (c. 989) 
anathema on ravagers of the Church and 
despoilers of the poor, initiating a long 
series of clerical efforts throughout Europe 
to force feudal self-regulation, which go by 
the name of the Peace of God. These de¬ 
crees, repeatedly renewed and extended, 
were supplemented (after c. 1040) by the 
Truce of God, an effort to limit fighting to 
certain days and seasons of the year. 

(5) An effort to restore the central au¬ 
thority of the Church by reference to past 
decrees, of which the most notable were the 
so-called Isidorean (or Forged) Decretals^ 
attributed to Isidorus Mercator, and pro¬ 
duced (c. 850) by a Frankish cleric. A 
combination of authentic and forged papal 
decrees, they aimed to establish the au¬ 
thority and power of the bishops and the 
position of the pope as supreme lawgiver 
and judge, and to make him supreme over 
councils. 

(6) Notable increase in new ascetic 
orders in Italy and monastic schools north 
and south of the Alps; outstanding in¬ 
dividual reformers (e.g. Peter Damian, d. 
1072; Lanfranc, d. io8g; Anselm, d. 1109). 

ITALY AT THE OPENING OF THE 
IITH CENTURY: Sicily was in the hands 
of the Saracens; Apulia and C'alabria under 
the feeble rule of Constantinople; Gaeta, 
Naples, Amalfi, were city republics; Bene- 
vento, Capua, and Salerno the capitals of 
Lombard [principalities. Norman pilgrims 
arriving (1016) at the shrine of St. Michael 
on Monte Gargano began the penetration 
of the south by Norman soldiers of fortune 
in the ser\ic:e of rival states: the first per¬ 
manent Norman establishment was at 
Aversa (c. 1029}; the sons of the Norman 
7 ’ancred of Hautevdlle (including Robert 
Guiscard) appeared (after c. 1035), and 
their steady advance at the expense of the 
Greeks led Benevento to ajppeal for papal 
protection (1051). Feudal anarchy pre¬ 
vailed in the north. 

1027 . Conrad II, in Italy for his corona¬ 
tion, restored order in the north, 
reducing the Lombard nobles. 
1037 . On a second expedition he disci¬ 
plined Archbishop Aribert of 
Milan, restored order in the south; 
his constitiUio dc feudis made Ital¬ 
ian fiefs hereditary. 

1044 - 1046 . GREGORY VI inirchased the 
palpal throne to reform the pa¬ 
pacy, but the end of his reign saw three rival 
[lopes (Gregory, Sylvester ill, and Benedict 
IX). All three were deposed by the Synods 
of Sutri and of Rome (1046) under pressure 
from the reforming emjperor, Henry III, 
who made Suidgar, Bishop of Bamberg, 
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pope as Clement II (1046-1047), the first of 
a series of German pontiffs: Damasus II 
(1048), Leo IX (1048-1054), Victor II 
(1055-1057), representing strong Cluniac 
influences. Henry pacified southern Italy, 
reaffirmed the imperial right of nomination 
to the papacy, and left Italy in sound 
order. 

1049 - 1085 . Restoration of the independ¬ 
ence of the papacy, resumption of 
papal leadership in the Church and 
of spiritual supremacy in the west. 
1049 - 1054 . LEO IX (Bruno of Toul, a kins¬ 
man of Henry III) began the 
identification of the papacy with Cluniac 
reforms, and the restoration of the spiritual 
primacy of the Holy See. He insisted on his 
own canonical election to the papal throne, 
reorganized the chancery on the imperial 
model, reformed the Church by personal or 
legatine visitation, giving reform reality in 
the west. The Synod of Rome (1047) had 
issued stern decrees against simony and 
clerical marriage. 

1052 . Henry 111 granted the Duchy of 

Benevento to the papacy. 

1053 . Leo, in his personal effort to enforce 

[)apal rights in the south, was 
utterly defeated by the Normans 
at Civitate. 

1054 . The long doctrinal controversy with 

the Greek Orthodox Church, 
which really hinged on fundamental di¬ 
vergences between east and west, ended 
with the final schism between the eastern 
(Orthodox) and western (Roman) Church 
(p. 249 )- 

1054 - 1057 . VICTOR II. Elected at the 
urging of Hildebrand (later Greg¬ 
ory VII), who dominated this pontificate 
and the following one and who made the 
pa[)acy the leader in reform. Beatrice, 
mother of Matilda, and widow of Count 
Boniface of Tuscany, married (1054) God¬ 
frey the Bearded, Duke of Upper Lorraine, 
Henry’s most dangerous foe in Germany, as 
Boniface had been in Italy. Henry arrested 
Beatrice and her daughter Matilda, Boni¬ 
face’s heiress; Godfrey fled; Matilda re¬ 
mained all her life a powerful ally of the 
papacy, and ke[U middle Italy loyal to the 
[)Oj)es. 

1057 - 1058 . STEPHEN IX (brother of 
Godfrey the Bearded), a zealous 
Cluniac. The Pataria (c. 1056), a popular 
movement (the result of a preaching cam¬ 
paign), gained wide currency in the Milan 
region for its demands of clerical celibacy, 
the end of simony and for apostolic sim¬ 
plicity among the clergy. It came into 
sharp conflict with the bishop and clergy. 
Peter Damian, sent by the pope, main- 
tained the papal position Uo59)» 
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brought the archl)ishop to terms; there was 
a later outbreak of the Pataria. 
1068 - 1061 . NICHOLAS II. 

1069 . The Synod of the Lateran, by its 

electoral decree, replaced the 
vague traditional rights of the Roman 
clergy in papal elections by an electoral 
college of cardinals: the prerogative voice 
in the election went to the seven cardinal 
bishops; the cardinal clergy represented 
the clergy and people at large; a Roman 
prelate (if worthy) was to be preferred; the 
election to be at Rome if possible. Henry’s 
rights were provided for, but the provision 
seems to have been personal rather than 
general. 

1069 . Under Hildebrand’s influence an 
alliance was made with the Nor¬ 
man, Richard of A versa, and Nicholas after 
exacting an oath later invested Robert 
Guiscard with tlte Duchy of Apulia and 
Calabria, and promised him Sicily if he 
could conquer it, thereby establishing pa[)al 
suzerainty over southern Italy, the first 
great exj^iansion of temporal suzerainty by 
the popes. The Synod of Melfi condemned 
(1059) the marriage of clergy. 
1061 - 1073 . ALEXANDER II. His election 
without consultation of Henry IV 
created serious tension; the Synod of Basel 
declared the election invalid, and chose an 
anti-pope. Alexander, on friendly terms 
with William the Conejneror, l)lessed the 
Norman conquest of Kngland. 
1071 . Robert Guiscard (d. 1085) captured 
Bari, ending the Greek power in 
Italy; his ca|)ture of Palermo 
(1072) began the 

1072 - 1091 . Norman conquest of Sicily. 

Roger I (d. iioi) succeeded Guis¬ 
card as lord of southern Italy 
(except Capua, Amalfi, and papal 
Benevento). 

1073 - 1086 . GREGORY VII (Hildebrand). 

Short, corpulent, with glittering 
eyes, the son of an Italian {)easant educated 
at Rome under strong Cluniac influence. 
Inspired by Gregory the Great, Gregory 
VI, and the study of the Decretals, he was 
neither an original thinker nor a scholar, but 
was intensely practical and of lofty moral 
stature. After a brilliant career in the 
Curia he was acclaimed pope by the Ro¬ 
mans before his election. German bishoj)s 
protested the election, and Gregory post¬ 
poned liis consecration, awaiting Henry’s 
decision in a sincere effort to live up to his 
ideal of perfect co-operation between pope 
and emperor in the interest of peace, reform, 
and the universal monarchy of the papacy. 
His program was summed up by his Dicta- 
lus, an informal memorandum which as¬ 
serted: (i) The Roman Church has never 


erred, can never err; (2) the pope is supreme 
judge, may be judged by none, and there is 
no appeal from him; (3) no synod may be 
called a general one without his order; 
(4) he may depose, transfer, reinstate 
bishops; (5) he alone is entitled to the hom¬ 
age of all princes; (6) he alone may dc|)ose 
an emiieror. 

1076 - 1122 . THE INVESTITURE STRUG¬ 
GLE: vindication of the spiritual 
suj)remacy and leadership of the papacy 
(p. 206). 

The Emperor Henry IV after his Saxon 
victory forgot his promises of reform in 
Germany. The Synod of Rome (1075) 
passed severe decrees against simony, cleri¬ 
cal marriage, and (for the first time) against 
lay investiture, providing dejiosition for 
clerical offenders, excommunication for lay¬ 
men. Gregory’s letter of remonstrance and 
rebuke to Henry was ignored, and Henry, 
on the urging of the German bishops, called 
a Synod at Worms (107O). This synod de¬ 
posed Gregory. Henry’s first excommuni¬ 
cation and the so-called humiliation at 
Canossa (1077) profited neither party; 
Henry’s second de})osition (1080J was with¬ 
out serious effect. After a series of inva¬ 
sions (1081-1084), Henry entered Rome and 
was crowned by his anti-po[)e, only to be 
expelled by Gregory’s Norman ally, Robert 
Guiscard, with a motley army which in¬ 
cluded Saracens; the atrocity of the Nor¬ 
man sack made it im})ossible for Gregory 
to remain and he died a virtual exile, almost 
a prisoner of his allies at Salerno, leaving 
Henry and his anti-i)ope master of Rome 
for the time. 

Gregory was on excellent terms with 
William the Conqueror and responsible 
for Alexander’s blessing of the Conquest 
(1066), but William, true to the Norman 
conception of strong monarchy, ignored 
(iregory's pressure to make England a fief 
of the papacy, and forbade the circulation 
of papal bulls in England without his per¬ 
mission. Gregory asserted papal suzerainty 
over Hungary, Spain, Sardinia, and Cor¬ 
sica. After a vacancy of a year, a close 
friend of Gregory was elected pope, Victor 
III (1086-1087), an aged, unwilling pontiff, 
soon driven from Rome by Henry’s parti¬ 
sans. 

1088 - 1099 . URBAN II. A Frenchman of 
noble blood, long intimate with 
Gregory; handsome, eloquent, learned, he 
continued Gregory’s policy of maintaining 
the complete independence of the papacy 
and vigorous opi)osition to the emperors. 
Urban arranged the marriage of Countess 
Matilda and the son of the (Welf) Duke of 
Bavaria (1089). 

Henry invaded northern Italy success- 
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fully, but Matilda held out in the hills; Ur¬ 
ban, prohtinjj; by the iinarchy in (Germany, 
urged Henry’s son Conrad to a rev(dt 
(iog3) whidi was taken U|) by half of Lom¬ 
bardy. Urljan at the Synod of Piacenza 
(1095) renewed the decrees against simony 
and clerical marriage, added a ban on cleri¬ 
cal homage to laymen, and received the 
appeal of the Byzantine emj)eror for helj) 
against the Turks at the Synod of Clermont 
(1095) (p. 255). Urban excommuniiated 
King Philip I of ITarue for adultery, and 
proclaimed the First Crusade, directing his 
appeal to the nobles and j)eoi)les rather than 
the monan hs, most of whom were hostile 
to the papacy. On a visit to southern Italy, 
Urban made Roger of Sicily his legate 
(1098), thus exem])ting him from the visits 
of an ordinary legate. At the Synod of 
Bari, Urban was as much interested in keep¬ 
ing the payu'il Icadershij) in the Crusade as 
he wjis in the debates on the procession of 
the Holy Ohost. 71ie First Crusade wiis 
the first great vie tory for the reformed yia 
pacy; the pajial dominance of the military 
effort to defend Christendom is significant 
of the new fireslige of the yiayiacy and the 
decline of the emyierors. 

1099-1118. PASCHAL II renewed the ex- 
communicativ)!! of Henry' 1\’; in¬ 
trigued \Nitli Henry, liisson; .Vnselm wagi‘d 
the inxestiluri' battle in lingland (iiov 
1107). ending in a compromise (1107., fol 
lowed almost at once by the la|)se of lay 
in\’estiture in France (formerly one of the 
worst offenders). Paschabs humiliating re¬ 
nunciation (I 111) of pajial fiefs and secular 
revenues, his rejiudiation bv his clergy, 
and his arrest by Heniy \ made a much 
more profound imyiression in liurope than 
Canossa. Paschal recalled (1112) Ids con¬ 
cessions. 

1115. The Countess Matilda, having made 
a donation iioSo and 1102) of her 
allodial lands (the second great addition to 
papal holdings) to the yiapacy' (subject to 
free testamentary disposition), willed them 
at her death (1115) to Henry' \'. who c'ame 
and c)((Uf)ied the Matildine lands (11171. 
destined to be a bone of contention be¬ 
tween the popes and emperors for a cen¬ 
tury. 

1118- 1119. GELASIUS II was forced to 

flee Rome; Henry' V apyniinted his 
own poj)e; (ielasius having ex¬ 
communicated (1118) Henry, was 
finally' driven to France. 

1119- 1124. CALIXTUS II, a Burgundian, 

related to half the rulers of Europe 
and a skilled diplomat, arranged the Con¬ 
cordat of Worms (1122) which closed the 
investiture controversy with a com{)romise. 
The Synod of Reims ( 1119 ) renewed the 
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decrees against simony, clerical marriage, 
and lay investiture, as well as the excom¬ 
munication of Henry V. 

1130-1138. Papal schism: preciyiitated 
by the corrupt election of the 
(Cluniac) Cardinal Jfierleone (son of a rich 
coin erted Jewish banker of Rome), as Ana- 
cletus II (1130-1138). and the hostility of 
the rival houses of Corsi and lYangipani. 
The rival poj)e. Innocent II (1130-1143), 
su|)ported by' Bernard of Clairvaux and 
most of F,uro})e, W'as gi\ en military suppesrt 
l)y Lothair in return for confirmation of his 
rights under the Concordat of 1122, im¬ 
perial coronation, and in\-estiture with 
the Matildine lands. Anacletus confirmed 
Roger IPs title as king in return for his 
su])})ort. 

1139. The Second Lateran Council (the 
tenth general council in the west 1 
was attended by a thousand 
bishops. It marked the end of 
the sc hism. 

1143. The Commune of Rome: established 
in opposition to the non-Roman 
p<»pe. it defied three feeble popes (C'elesline 
11; Lucius 11; Fugenius HI). Arnold of 
Brescia, pujiil of Abelard, emerged as the 
elocjuent leader with bitter denunciations 
ol cleric al wealth and papal bloodshed and 
burning appeals for a return to apostolic 
poverty and simplicity. Tem7)orary' resto¬ 
ration of the ancient Roman state. ap[)eal 
to the emperor’s protection. Bernard of 
Clairvaux agreed with .\rnold’s indictment 
(cf. Di (addressed to Pope 
l■■.ugenius). but saw salvation for the Church 
in purification from within, not in diminu¬ 
tion of its great powers, and opposed Arnold 
as he had .\belard. 

1147-1149. The Second Crusade (p. 256). 
1154-1159. Adrian IV (Nicholas Break- 
spear, the only Fmglish pope). 
Son of a |)oor man, learned, kindly', of high 
( haracter, he had risen by his own merits; 
Roman anarchy' ended by a stern interdict. 
Arnold expelled; alliance with Frederick 
Barbarossa against ^\■illiam, King of Sicily; 
altercation with Frederick over his haughty 
refusal of ceremonial service to the poi^ie 
(Stirrup episode), dlie ))itler hostility' of 
the Romans to pope and emperor forced a 
surreptitious coronation and hurried de¬ 
parture from Rome. 

1155. Frederick executed Arnold as a 
heretic, but abandoned Adrian to 
the Normans and torceil him to an inde¬ 
pendent Italian policy (i.e. alliance with an 
anti-Norman league of southern barons and 
with Constantinople) which brought Wil¬ 
liam of Sicily' to his knees as the pope’s 
vassal. Adrian accepted the Roman Com¬ 
mune and returned to Rome. 
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1168- 1162. Frederick’s second expedition 

to Italy: the League of Pavia 
(Brescia, Cremona, Parma, Piacenza) sup¬ 
ported Frederick; Milan and its league were 
reduced to submission. The great Diet of 
Roncaglia: Frederick, using Roman law to 
justify an extreme assertion of imperial 
rights and a brusque resump^tion of imperial 
regalia, substituted an imperial podesta for 
the consuls in the Lombard cities, drove 
Milan into open revolt (1150-1162) and 
turned the towns to alliance with the pojie. 
Renewal of the papal alliance with Byzan¬ 
tium; formation of an alliance of Lombard 
towns under papal aus})ices. 

1169- 1181. ALEXANDER III (imperialist 

anti-f)0|3es: Victor IV, Paschal 111 , 
Calixtus 111 ). PTederick, citing pirecedents 
from Constantine, Charlemagne, and Otto 
the Great, held a synod at Pavia to adjudi¬ 
cate the claims of Alexander III and \'ictor 
IV. Alexander ignored the synod, \'ictor 
was recognized. Alexander, after an exile 
in France, returned and excommunicated 
PTederick (1165). Renewal of the town 
leagues (1164); Milan rebuilt, expulsion of 
inijtcrial podcstas. 

1167-1168. Prederick’s fourth cx{)edition 
to Italy: Alexander’s flight to the 
Normans; Frederick’s cajnure of Rome; 
renew'al of the Lombard League (1168): 
promises of mutual aid; organization for 
federal administration; erection of Ales¬ 
sandria, a great fortress city (named for the 
pope), to guard the passes (ii68j; Italy 
virtually independent. 

1174. PTederick’s fiftii expedition to Italy: 

vain siege of Alessandria, corn- 
|)lete defeat at Legnano (1176); 
j)reliminary peace of Venice (i 177, 
the centenary of Canossa). 

1179. The Third Lateran Council dec reed 
a two-thirds vote of the cone lave 
to be necessary for a valid {)apal 
election. 

1181-1198. A series of unimportant j)opes, 
often exiled from Rome by local 
anarchy until 1188, when p)aj)al 
recognition of the Commune of 
Rome made peaceful residence 
again possible. 

1183. Peace of Constance: imperial su¬ 
zerainty in Italy recognized; re¬ 
sumption by the Lombard towns of all 
regalia they had ever enjoyed, including the 
right to maintain an army, to fortify, to 
keep the league or expand it, full judicial 
jurisdiction, control of their own coinage, 
abolition of the imperial podesths. The only 
relic of imperial control was the reservation 
of the emperor’s right to confirm elected 
consuls, the right of appeal to the imperial 
court, and the retention of the fodrum as a 


contribution to military needs. The Lom¬ 
bard towns were autonomous for all practi¬ 
cal purposes under a very loose system of 
imperial legates and vicars. 

1184. Frederick’s sixth expedition to Italy: 

utilizing the si)lit in the Lombard 
League (after 1181) and local feuds in Tus¬ 
cany and Bologna, Frederick created a 
strong imperial party in middle Italy and 
by a liberal charter (1185) even won over 
Milan. 

1189-1192. The Third Crusade (p. 256). 
1198-1216. INNOCENT III. A tough- 
minded Italian patrician of Ger¬ 
man blood (whose family provided the 
Church with eight popes), chosen by the 
cardinals to restore the political power of 
the papacy. Animated by an historical 
mysticism, he looked on Christendom as a 
single community in which he aimed to 
combine moral unity with a world-state 
under pa|>al guidance. He deduced the 
pa|)al powers from the Petrine ddieory, the 
Old Testament, the Donation of Constantine, 
and from the duty of the pope to insure 
justice, maintain peace, prevent and punish 
sin, and aid the unfortunate. With a clear 
grasp of essentials, he never lost sight of 
this concept, but his frequent o|)j:)ortunism 
destroyed his moral grandeur. Insistence, 
not on moral or theological, but on histori¬ 
cal grounds (i.e. the Translation of the 
Empire) on the right (claimed by Gregory 
VTl j to pass on imperial elections. A bril¬ 
liant administrator, he first brought the 
paj)al chancery into systematic organization 
(division into four sections under experts, 
careful systematized treatment of docu¬ 
ments) and made a great collection of 
canons and decretals. This pontificate was 
the zenith of the mediaeval y)apacy. 

Restoration of the Papal States (Sj)oleto, 
Ancona, Romagna regained;; many towns 
succeeded in esca])ing and keeping their 
local autonomy. Tus( any: an anti-imperial 
league under papal ausj)ices; towns like 
Florence, Lucca, and Siena retained their 
ap])ropriations of the Matildine lands (a 
p)artial foundation of their later |)ower); the 
rest of the Matildine lands were regained 
by the Church. Innocent used his position 
first as protector, then as guardian of 
Frederick II, in an attempt to alienate 
Sicily from the Hohenstaufens. 

Steady insistence on a crusade: The 
Fourth Crusade (|). 256 ) combined opportu¬ 
nity to attack the infidel with a chance to 
reunite the Roman and Orthodox Churches; 
Innocent reconciled himself to the sack of 
Constantinople by the organization of the 
new Latin Church of Constantinople. The 
Albigensian Ousade (p. 229), directed 

against the spreading heresy of southern 
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France, drenched that region with blood 
and exterminated one of the most advanced 
local cultures in Europe, under revolting cir¬ 
cumstances of feudal cynicism and clerical 
intolerance. Simon de Montfort nullified 
Innocent’s efforts to divert the crusaders’ 
ardor to Spain against the Moslems. 

Vindication of the political claims of the 
papacy: (i) Asserting his right to pass on 
imjierial elections, Innocent rejected the 
Hohenstaufen claimant (Philip of Swabia) 
to the imperial crown, ignored the un¬ 
doubted rights of Frederick, crowned and 
supported Otto (in return for large promises 
of obedience to papal authority), and then 
[irocured (in alliance with King l*hilij) II) 
the election of Frederick II. (2) By excom¬ 
municating Philij) 11 (iic^H) he forced him 
to a formal recognition of his wife Ingeborg, 
but was coldly rebuffed when he intervened 
in Philip’s struggle with the Angevins. 
(3) Maintaining the rights of his nominee 
to the See of Canterbury (Langton), Inno¬ 
cent forced King John of England (inter¬ 
dict, 1208) to cede England to the Holy See 
and receive it back as a tief (1213). (4) In¬ 
nocent receiv ed the homage as papal vassals 
of the following states: Aragon, Bulgaria, 
Denmark, Hungary, Poland, Portugal, 
Serbia, and brought the Roman Church 
to its closest appro.ximation to an ideal 
Christian, universal commonwealth. 

The struggle against urban heresy: The 
Church, long organized to deal with a pre¬ 
dominantly rural society, was increasingly 
out of touch with the rising bourgecnsie 
and urban proletariat as town life revived 
and expanded; the anti-clericalism of the 
cities had become a major problem. The 
Italian, Francis of Assisi, and the Spaniard, 
Dominic, organized the spontaneous re¬ 
sponse within the Church to this crisis; 
Francis (d. 1226), a converted gilded youth, 
as the joyous “troubadour of religion 
began preaching the beauties of humble¬ 
ness, poverty, simi)licity, and devotion, 
of the brotherhood of man, of man and 
the animals, of man and nature. His 
cheerful vernacular hymns won tremendous 
success in the towns of Italy. Founded 
as a brotherhood, whence the name Friars 
Minor {Minorites, Grey Friars, also Corde¬ 
liers), the Franciscans won cautious support 
from Innocent, but not formal ratiliiation 
as a cor|)oration until 1223. 

The second of the Menclicant Orders, the 
Dominicans, born of Dominic’s campaign 
against the Albigensian heresy, was sanc¬ 
tioned by Innocent (1215). Organized as 
a preaching order, the Dominicans {Friars 
Frcaeliers, BUiek Friars, or Jacobins in 
Paris) j)atterned their constitution on the 
Franciscan. These two mendicant orders 
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were not monastic, rural monks, but town- 
dwellers devoted to preaching and charity. 
The conduct of the Inquisition was en¬ 
trusted to them (1233) and their direct 
influence on education (especially that of 
the Dominicans) was enormous. 
1216 . The Fourth Lateran Council was the 
climax of Innocent’s pontificate 
(attended by 400 bishops, 800 abbots and 
priors, and the representatives of the 
monarchs of Christendom) and its decrees 
were of tremendous significance: (i) The 
Church was pronounced one and universal; 
(2) the Sacraments were decreed the chan¬ 
nel of grace, and the chief sacrament, the 
Eucharist; (3) the Dogma of transubstan¬ 
tial ion was proclaimed; (4) annual con¬ 
fession, penance, and communion were 
enjoined; (5) careful rules were made as to 
episcoj)al elections and the qualifications 
of the clergy, and (0) injunctions for the 
maintenance of education in each cathedral 
and for theological instruction were formu¬ 
lated; (7) the Albigensian and Catharist 
heresies were condemned; (8) trial by ordeal 
and by battle forbidden; (9) relic worship 
regulated, and (lo) rules of monastic life 
were made more rigorous. Finally, another 
crusade was proclaimed. 
1216 - 1227 . HONORIUS III, a high- 
mindtid noble of conciliatory dis¬ 
position who managed to keep on 
relatively good terms with Fred¬ 
erick 11. 

1227 - 1241 . GREGORY IX, a relative of 
Innocent 111 , aged and fiery, he 
never rela.xed his relentless pres¬ 
sure on Frederick. Canonization 
of Francis of Assisi (1228) and 
Dominic (12 ^4 ). 

1243 - 1254 . INNOCENT IV. a canon 
lawyer. Su))i)osedly friendly to 
Frederick, he continued the un¬ 
compromising attack on the em¬ 
peror, and encompassed the final 
ruin ol the Hohenstaufen. 
1271 - 1276 . GREGORY X {Visconti), a 
high-minded pope with three aims: 
to pacify Italy; to check Charles of Anjou 
and ihe rising })ower of France; and to 
pacily Germany. At the Synod of Lyons 
(,1274) he provided for the seclusion of con- 
clav'es U) avoid corruption. His successors 
were occupied with Italian affairs (the war 
of Xai)les and Sicily, baronial anarchy in 
Rome, etc.), and the advancement of their 
own houses: Nicholas III {Orsini) (1277- 
1280), a foe of Charles of Anjou; Martin IV 
(1281-1285), a puppet of Charles of Anjou; 
Honorius IV {Favelli) (1285-1287); Nicho¬ 
las IV i Colonna) (1288-1292). The rival¬ 
ries of the great houses was so close that 
two years were required to elect Nicholas’ 
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successor, a’^ermit dragged unwilling (as a 
result of Cardinal ]Vla]al)ranca’s dream) to 
the Holy See, Celestine V (129.4), who never 
saw Rome, a of Charles of Anjou 

and Cardinal Caetani. Induced (probably) 
by Caetani (the midnight voice, a mega¬ 
phone over the papal couch) he resigned 
{The Great Refusal, Dante, Inf. HJ, ()o) 
and was kept a })risoncr by his successor, 
Boniface VIII {Caetani). 
1294 - 1634 . THE SECULARIZED PA¬ 
PACY: absorption in secular poli¬ 
tics to the exclusion of s})irilual 
leadership. 

1294 - 1303 . BONIFACE VIII (Caetani). 

Sur])assed all his colleagues in the 
Sacred C'ollege as lawyer, di])lomat, and 
man of affairs. A skeptic in religion, but a 
believer in amulets and magic, well read in 
the ])agan ( lassies, he was the last nieiiiaeval 
pope, and the last pojK- to claim the uni¬ 
versal authority of the j)apacy as asserted 
by (Iregory A’ll and maintained by Inno¬ 
cent III. Addicted to low company, he 
was not as vicious as contemporary propa 
ganda })ainted him. Handsome and \ ain. 
he substituted on occasion imperial dress 
and regalia for papal \estnK‘nts 1/ am 
pope, 1 am Caesar). Rude beyond belie!. 
domineering and well-hated, his chiel aim 
was the aggrandizement of the Caetani 
family. An intelligent patron of architec¬ 
ture and art; (liotto in Rome. 

1295 . Bent on regaining Sicily for the j)a- 

pacy, lioniface continued the 
su|.)port of the Ange\ in claimant, Charles 11 , 
of Ahiples, arranged the Peace of 1295 , by 
which James of .Aragon exchanged Si( ily 
for the investiture of Sardinia and C'orsica, 
and the extinction of trench claims in 
Aragon. 

1296 . The Bull Clericis laicos, designed to 

bring the kings of Trance and 
England to accej)! pa])al intervention, for 
l)ade the payment c)f taxes by the clergy to 
lay rulers without paj)al consent (a \ain 
attempt to maintain a mediaeval custom 
in the face of rising naticmal states). Rhilij) 
IV of Trance answered with an embargo on 
the export of bullion; Ifdward 1 of England 
with outlawry of the c lergy; both were sup¬ 
ported by public oj)inicm expressed in their 
national assemblies (pj). 200, 2:^2). 

1297 . Angered by the Colonna, their in¬ 

sistence on the validity of ('eles- 
tine V’s election, their a])peal to a general 
council, and their su[)port of the Aragoiie.se 
in Sicily, the pope began a v eritable crusade 
which exiled the Colonna (Palestrina, the 
family stronghold, razed). 

Recognition of the rights of Robert 
(second son of Charles II) in Naples (ex 
elusion of Carobert of Hungary). Beginning 
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of the formation of a Caetani state as a 
threat to the barons. 

1300 . THE GREAT JUBILEE, zenith of 
the pontificate, one of the mag¬ 
nificent j)ageants of the mediaeval [)apacy, 
managed with tremendous pomp by Boni¬ 
face; huge donations (raked over public 
tables by pajial “crou[)iers”); the jmoceeds 
intended by Boniface for the second Caetani 
state to be formed in Tuscany and for the 
subjection of Sicily. 

1302 . Charles of Valois’ failure to dislodge 

k’rederic k, the Aragonese claimant 
in Sic ily, forced Boniface to the Peace of 
1302 which eiitled the War of the Sicilian 
A’espers, left Trederick king, and jirovided 
for the ultimate reunion of \a|)les and 
Sicil}' under the .Angevins. 

1302 - 1303 . Boniface’s defeat and humilia¬ 

tion by the national states. 

The Bull Unam sanctam (1302) marked 
the climax of papal claims to sujieriority 
ovcT national states and lay rulers. Philip 
1\’ {his a])j)eal for a com)>romise rejected) 
disjiatched N'ogaret to bring the pojie to 
Trench soil for trial by a general council 
called by Philip. 

1303 . The “Terrible Day at Anagni”: 

N'ogaret and Sciarra Colonna 
jienelrated to the pajial ai)artment, found 
Bonifac e in bed, threatened him with death, 
tried to force his resignation, took him 
pri.stiiu'r. h'ac'ed with a public reaction 
against them ns foreigners, Nogaret and 
Colonna tied, and Boniface died shortly of 
humiliation. The papacy, so lately tri¬ 
umphant over the empire, found itself de¬ 
feated by a new force, national feeling sup- 
[lorling national monarchy, and the defeat 
vindicated the claim of the new states to 
tax c lerics and to maintain criminal juris¬ 
diction over them. 

1303 - 1304 . BENEDICT XI. Exiled to 

Perugia by the anarchy in Rome, 
he promulgated a bull condemning the 
princ ijials in the affair at Anagni, and died 
almost immediately (re[)utedly by jmison). 
The cardinals, almost evenly divided for 
and against Boniface, after a conclave t»f 
ten months, chose a comfironiise candidate, 
the Trench Archbishop of Bordeaux, Ber¬ 
trand de Got (suiiposecJ to be a bitter foe of 
Philip IV'), who assumed the name 
1305 - 1314 . CLEMENT V (1305-1314). 

Clement never entered Italy and 
became friendly (liribed?) to Philif). The 
Synod of Vienne {1311-1312) exonerated 
Boniface’s memory desjiite PhilifPs jire.s- 
sure, l)ut Philip had his w'ay with the Tem- 
])lars (1307) (p. 232). Italy was in anarchy, 
but Clement was bent on returning there 
as soon as he liad made peace between 
England and France and launched a cru- 
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sade. To escape Philip, Clement estal)- 
lished the papal court at Avignon. (Avi¬ 
gnon was an enclave in the Venaissin which 
was papal territory). {Cont. p. 286.) 

(1) The Norman Kingdom in South 
Italy and Sicilyy 1106-1194 

1130-1154. The Norman Count Roger II 
of Sicily (1105-1130) succeeded 
the Norman Duke William of A])ulia (111 j- 
1127; and in 1130 assumed the title ol King 
of Sicily, Apulia, and Ckq)ua with the aj)- 
proval of anti-Pope Anaclelus II. Kxcom 
municated by I’ope Innocent II (ii3c>) for 
his alliance with Anacletus, he defeated 
Innocent (1140), took him prisoner, and 
forced recognition of his title. By skillful 
dil)lomacy he f^revcnted a joint invasion of 
Sicily by the Greek and Roman emperors. 
Planning a Mediterranean commercial 
em|)ire, Roger established an extc-nsixe | 
North African hcjlding (at its maximum, 

1153)- 

1154-1166. William I, continuing Roger’s 
policy, defeated (115b) the Byzan¬ 
tine allies of I’ojce Adrian IV and c:c)mj)elled 
.\drian to recognize his title in Sicily, 1 
.V|)ulia, \ai)les, Amalti, and Salerno, lie 
su|)|)orted Pc)j)e Alexander III against 
I'rederick I. 

1166-1189. William II continued this 
policy, but as he planned a Medi¬ 
terranean emi)ire and wished a free hand, 
he welcomed the marriage tirSo) of Con¬ 
stance (Rc.)ger IPs daughter), his heiress, 
to tile future Emperor Henry \ I. He him¬ 
self married Joan, sister of King Richard 1 
of England, and intended to lead the rhird 
Crusade as part of his imperial {ilans. On 
Ills death, 

1190-1194. Tancred of Lecce (son of Roger, 
Duke of Ajiulia. the brother of 
Constance) led a vigorous nati\e resistance 
to the Emperor Henry VI (king, 11C14 1 
with the suj){)ort of the pope and Rii hard 1. 
Henry reduced Sicily, southern Italy, and 
part of Tuscany, with the iiicl •)! Pisa and 
Genoa, retained the Matildine lands in 
central Italy, organized an imperial ad¬ 
ministration of his holdings, and jilanned a 
great ernjiire with Italy as its base. Purely 
Norman rule ended with Tancred. 

d'he Norman kingshij) in southern Italy 
and Sicily was theocratic, on Byzantine 
lines; the administration was an efhcient, 
departmentalized bureaucracy. rremen- 
dous prosperity and etlicient taxation made 
the Sicilian monarchs [lerhajis the richest 
in Europe. Dealing with a cosmo|H)litan 
kingdom ccjntaining Italian, Greek, aiul 
Saracen elements, and needing settlers, the 
Norman rulers practiced a tolerant eclecti- 
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cism which provided for wide racial diver¬ 
gences in law, religion, and culture. 

Roger IPs cosmopolitan court and gener¬ 
ous patronage of the learned produced a 
brilliant circle including: the Arab geogra¬ 
pher Edrisi, Eugenius the translator of 
Ptolemy’s Optics, and Henry Aristippus, 
translator of Plato’s Phacdo and Book I\' 
of Aristotle’s Mctcorologicd. 

(2) The Development of Italian Towns 

No continuous tradition of mediaex al and 
classical town government in Italy can be 
traced. Phe post-Carolingian anarchy left 
defense in local hands and rural refuges and 
town walls were the work of local co-o|)era- 
tion. d'hc bishops in Lombardy, traditional 
guardians of their flocks, with large ei)isc()- 
I)al and comital powers delegated from the 
monarchs, ])layed a decisive r61e in com¬ 
munal organization for defense (e.g. Ber¬ 
gamo, 904). The first c ases of true url)an 
autonomy were in .Amalfi, Benevento, and 
Naples (1000-10341, a develoj)ment cut 
short by the advent of the Normans. 

d'he great urban evolution took {dace in 
the north, and {larticularly in Lombardy, 
where sworn municijial leagues and urban 
associations a))|)eared i|)robably) in the 
10th century. In these cities the nobles 
tsince ancient times town-dwellers for at 
least {)art of each year ; jdayed an imjx)rtant 
{)art. though they were always balanced by 
the bisho|)S. The enqierors, busy in (ier- 
many or preoccu{)ied with the })o{)es. made 
wide grants of regalian rights over local 
coinage, tolls, customs dues, {lolice powers, 
and justice (di{domas of Henry I, Lothaire 
HI, and Conrad II); there were also con¬ 
siderable delegations of local episcopal 
powers. Pull-tledged communes a{){)eared 
in the nth and 12th centuries (e.g. Asti, 
1093; Pavia, 1105; k'lorence, 113S; and 
Rome itself, by i)aj)al charter, 1188). Pix- 
pansion in the great maritime and com¬ 
mercial re{)ublics was ra{)id (e.g. Pisa’s new 
walls, 1081; Plorence's second wall, 1172- 
1174; X'enetian e.xjiansion in the .Adriatic 
after the ca{)lure of Bari from the Saracens, 
1002;. 

.\s a result of revolt and negotiation the 
towns of Lombardy were largely self-gov¬ 
erning communes by the o{)ening of the 
i2th century, and the consulate or its 
e(iuivalent was in full activity by the end 
of the century. Ty{)ical town organization; 
an assembly (legislation, declaration of war 
and peace, etc.); the consuls, core of the 
magistracy, usuall}' four to twenty in num¬ 
ber, serving a one-year term, and chosen 
from the leading families; the town council 
and minor magistrates. 
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The development of the merchant and 
cruft guilds led to a vigorous class warfare 
as the rising bourgeoisie asserted itself, and 
brought in the podestate (the podcsla), a 
kind of local dictator, during the last 
quarter of the 12th century. 

In Tuscany the towns treated the counts 
as the Lombards had treated their bishops. 
Venice, thanks to her peculiar circum¬ 
stances, evolved a unique commercial oli¬ 
garchy. 

(3) The Rise of Venice to 1310 

Fugitives from the Huns found refuge 
among the fishing villages of the lagoons; 
the permanent establishment of Venice 
seems to date from the Lombard invasion 
(568). Venetian aid lo Helisarius began 
the formal connection between Venice and 
Constantino})le and a (largely) theoretical 
connection with the f^astern Roman Em¬ 
pire. The tribuni maiorcs (a central gov¬ 
erning committee of the islands) dated from 
c. 568. 

687 . Election of the first doge. A salt 
mono})oly and salt-fish trade were 
the sources of the first jirosperity of Venice. 
Two great },)arties: u) })ro-liyzantine aristo¬ 
crats favoring an hereditary doge; (2) demo¬ 
crats friendly to the Roman Church and 
(later) the Franks. \Tnice offered asylum 
to the Exarch of Ravenna (feeing from 
Liutprand, and gained trading rights with 
Ravenna. When Charlemagne ordered the 
pope to expel the Venetians from the Pen- 
tapolis and threatened the settlement in 
the lagoons, Venice turned again to Con- 
stantino})le, and in a treaty 
810 . Charlemagne and Xicejihorus recog¬ 
nized Venice as Byzantine terri¬ 
tory and acccjited her mainland 
trading rights. 

1000 . After a two-hundred-year exjjansion 
in the Adriatic, \’enice com|)letely 
reduced the Dalmatian jiirates, and the 
doge took the title of Duke of Dalmatia. 
Venice was mistress of the sea road to the 
Holy Land (commemorated in the wedding 
of the doge and the sea). 

1032 . The aristocratic effort to establish 
an hereditary doge was defeated. 
Establish.lient of a council and 
senate. 

1063 . The construction of the Church of 
St. Mark begun; one of the most 
notable and inlluential examjiles 
of Byzantine architecture in the 
west. 

1063 . The first three crusades established 
Venetian trading rights in a num¬ 
ber of Levantine })orts (e.g. Sidon, 1102, 
Tyre, 1123) and founded the power of a 
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wealthy ruling class. A war with the East¬ 
ern Em/iire (financed by the first known 
government bonds) was unsuccessful, and 
Jed to the institution of a deliberative as¬ 
sembly of 4S0 members (the germ of the 
Great Council). 

1171 . Appointment of the doge was trans¬ 
ferred to this council, a com})lete 
triumjih for the commercial aris¬ 
tocracy. 

1198 . A coronation oath (in v'^arying terms) 
began to be exacted of the doge. 
1204 . IN THE FOURTH CRUSADE (p. 

256) VTnice gained the Cyclades, 
S])oradcs, Pro}>ontis, the Black Sea coasts, 
Thessalian littoral, and control of the ]\lo- 
rea. She administered this vast emjiire on 
a kind of feudal tenure, ])ortioning it out 
to families charged with defense of the sea¬ 
ways. Venice had also gained a further 
foothold in Syrian })orts. 

f rom this j)eriod dates a great epoch of 
building and increasing oligarchic })ressure 
as the government began to become a closed 
cor})oration of leading families. 
1253 - 1299 . THE STRUGGLE WITH 
GENOA lor the Black Sea and 
Levantine trade, fhe feud of Genoa and 
X’enice was ancient, and trouble began at 
Acre (1253). The lirst war with Genoa 
ended in the comjilele defeat (1258) of the 
Genoese. 

1261 . The Greeks seized Constantinojde 
during the absence of the Venetian 
Heel; they favored Genoa, turning 
over Galata to her. 

1264 . d'he Venetians destroyed the Geno¬ 
ese (leet at Trepani, and soon re¬ 
turned to their old status in Con¬ 
stantinople. 

1289 - 1299 . dhe advance of the Turks 

tca})ture of rrijjoli, 1280, of Acre, 
i2gi) led Venice to a treaty with the new 
masters of Asia Minor. Cienoa met this 
by an elTort to close the Dardanelles, and 
won a victory (1204) at yVlexandretta; 
Venice forced the Dardanelles and sacked 
Galata. 'Fhe Genoese defeated the Vene¬ 
tians at Curzola (i2gQ), l)ut Matteo Vis¬ 
conti negotiated an honorable peace (1299) 
for them. 

1284 . The first ducat was coined. 

1290 - 1300 . dTe j)erfection of the great 

galleys. Establishment of the 
Flanders galleys (1317). 

1297 . The Great Council was restricted in 
membership to those who had been 
members within the preceding four years. 

A commission added other names and then 
the council was closed to new members (ex- 
ce})t by heredity). In effect this excluded 
a large section of the citizens from any 
share of the government in favor of a nar- 
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row, hereditary, rommercial oligarchy. 
ro[)ular reaction led to a revolt (1300), 
the leaders of which were hanged. 
1310. Tiepolo^s rebellion, the only seri¬ 
ous uprising in Venetian history, 
was cru.shed. This seems to have been a 
patrician protest against the extreme oli¬ 
garchy, and led to the creation of an emer¬ 
gency committee of public safety, the 
Council of Ten, which soon became perma¬ 
nent (1335). 

The Venetian government thus consisted 
of; The Great Council (i.e. the patrician 
caste); the Senate (a deliberative and legis- 
lati\e l)ody dealing with foreign affairs, 
peace, war, finances, trade); the Council 
of Ten, a secret, rapidly acting body con¬ 
cerned with morals, consjiiracy, European 
affairs, fmance, the war department, wliich 
could override the Senate; the Collcgio or 
C'abinet (fhe administrati\’e branchj; the 
doge and his council, which, sitting with the 
Ten, made the Council of Seventeen. 

{Coni. p. 298.) 

e. FRANCE, 987-1314 

987-1328. DIRECT LINE OF THE CA- 
PETIAN HOUSE (the dynasty 
continued until 1792). 

987-996. HUGH (called Capet, from the 
cloak he wore as lay abbot of St. 
Denis). At Hugh’s accession the kingshij) 
was at its nadir; such jiower as Hugh had 
was leudal; the royal title meant little more 
than an hegemony oc'er a feudal patchwork, 
an ill-defined area called ITance, and the 
prestige of ancient monarchical tradition 
sanctified by ecclesiastical consecration. 
Hugh’s own feudal domain consisted of the 
lie de France (extending from Laon to Or¬ 
leans, with its center at Paris) and a tew ! 
scattered holdings. Fhe great barons of ! 
the so-called royal liets recognized Hugh as 
their suzerain, but ne\er did homage nor 
rendered service. Hugh’s sjiecial interest 
was to maintain his control over his chief 
resources, the Archbisliopric of Reims and 
the great bishoprics (Sens, Tours, Bourges; 
and abbeys of the He dc ITance, and to 
wean northeastern France away from the 
Carolingian and imperial interest. I)es[)ite 
clerical pressure, he a\oided submission to 
imperial suzerainty, a policy whicli facili 
lated the demarcation between France and 
(Germany. Jn defiance of pope and em¬ 
peror he forced his own candidate into the 
Archbishopric of Reims. Hugh crowned 
his son shortly after his own coronation and 
began a practice {co-optalion) which the 
early Capetians continued (until Philip 11 
no longer felt it necessary), thus insuring 
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the succession, and weakening the princi¬ 
ple (dear to the feudality) of elective king- 
ship. 

996-1031. ROBERT II {the. Pious), an 
active, well-educated, polished, 
amiable ruler, a good soldier, sup[)orted by 
the J^uke of Normandy in constant wars 
against his neighbors, and by the religious 
hou.ses of Burgundy in attacks on the Dukes 
of Burgundy. The Duchy of Burgundy 
escheated to the crown, and was given to 
Robert, a younger son. Robert the Pious, 
like his father, supported the Cluniac re¬ 
formers. Minor territorial additions signify 
the rev ival of royal power. 
1031-1060. HENRY I, an active, brave, 
indefatigable ruler, whose reign 
nevertheless marked the lowest ebb of the 
('a[)ctian fortunes. 'Fhe rebellion of his 
brother Robert, supported by Eudes, Count 
of Chartres and Troyes, was put down with 
the aid of the Duke of Normandy, and 
Robert was pacified by the grant of the 
f)u( liy of Burgundy (which continued in 
his family until 1361). Henry supported 
the Duke of Normandy (1047), ^ 

coalition against him two years later, and 
was defeated. He boycotted the pope and 
his .synod at Reims, and, like liis son and 
succe>sor, opposed the reform movement 
in ilie C'hurch. The prh'dts were introduced 
to administer justice and taxation in the 
rov’al lands. The Kingdom of Burgundy 
passed (10:;2) to the empire. 
1035-1066. RISE AND EXPANSION OF 
NORMANDY. William I became 
duke (1035) and until 1047 faced a series of 
baronial revolts. With the aid of his feudal 
suzerain. King Henry of France, William 
defeated his revolting barons (1047) 
razed their castles. The union of Nor¬ 
mandy and Maine was completed (1063) 
against {lowerlul opposition from the 
f ounts of .\njou. W illiam’s alliance with 
Henry was broken (1053), and Henr>' rav¬ 
aged the heart of Normandy (1058). Nor¬ 
mandy was now a fully develt)ped feudal 
slate under firm ducal control. Military 
service, assessed in knights’ fees, was at- 
tached to s{)ecilic pieces of land, no castles 
could be built or maintained without ducal 
license. Private warfare and blood feud 
were strictly limited. Coinage was a ducal 
monopoly. The legal jurisdiction of the 
duke was wide, local gov'ernment was under 
the duke’s representatives (the vicomie) who 
commanded the local forces, guarded the 
castles, did justice, collected the revenue 
(a large part of which was cash). The 
Church had been revivified, but here too 
the duke was supreme, naming bishops, 
most of the abbots, and sitting in provincial 
synods. 
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Normiin relations with England had 
grown c loser, and this tendency culminated 
(1002) in the marriage of Duke Robert’s 
sister h^mma with King Ethelred. The son 
of this marriage, Edward the Confessor, 
educated largely at the Norman court, came 
to the throne of England (1042), and died 
without heirs (1066). The Witan at once 
elec ted Harold, Earl Godwin’s son. Wil¬ 
liam I of Normandy with a volunteer force 
([)erhaj)s 5000-0000) collected from Nor¬ 
mandy and the Continent, defeated Harold 
in tlie battle of Hastings (Oct. 14) and was 
crowned King of England on Christmas 
Day (p. lOH). The Bayeux Tapestry forms 
a unique and probably contemporary record 
of this expedition. 

1060 - 1108 . PHILIP I, enormously fat, but 
active and vigorous; excommuni 
cated and un[)oj)ular with the clergy as the 
result of an adulterous marriage (1092) and 
because of his hostility tcj cderical reform. 
He defeated (io7cy) Duke William of Nor¬ 
mandy (the Conqueror) and steadily suf)- 
j)c)rled Robert Curthose, VVhlliam’s son, 
against Anglo-Norman pressure. Syste 
matic expansion of tlie resourcesof his house, 
and regular annexations to its domains in 
the fac:e of stubborn feudal resistance. 'Ehe 
Chanson de Roland, the national epic of 
France, was [probably composed during 
this reign. 

d'he growth of feudalism tended to di¬ 
minish anarchy and to improve the general 
security of life, and ultimately led to de¬ 
cisive economic recovery in western Euro|)e, 
a trend toward urljan economy, and the 
emergence of a bourgeoisie who were begin¬ 
ning to accumulate capital. This develop¬ 
ment was a determining factor in the eco 
nomi(, social, and monarchical evolution 
of the 15th century. The Peace of God 
in the loth century, and the Truce of God 
(first mentioned, 1027), promoted by the 
Church with Capetian sujiport, were sig¬ 
nificant rather than effective attempts to 
reduce warfare. 

1108 - 1328 . A period in which the Cape- 
tians reduced the great feudatories 
north of the Loire and began the trans¬ 
formation of the vague ecclesiastical, ju¬ 
dicial, and military rights derived from 
Carc^lingian tradition into royal powers over 
the French people as a whole. 
1108 - 1137 . LOUIS VI {the Tat). A brave 
soldier, of tremendous jdiysique, 
intelligent, alTable, avaricious, but liked by 
the peasantry, commercial class and clergy, 
the first popular Capetian. Consolidation 
of his Norman frontier (wars witli Henry I 
of England: 1109-1112; 1116-1120), and 
steady reduction of his lesser v'assals as far 
as the Loire. His charters to colonizers 
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{hdtes) of waste lands, and frequent if in 
consistent support of the communes, es¬ 
pecially on the lands of the Church and the 
baronage, began the long alliance of the 
Cafietians with bourgeois interests; Louis’ 
charter of Lorris, widely copied in town 
charters, was a significant sign of the great 
urban development setting in all over 
Europe in this period. As protector of the 
Church, Louis gained a foothold in the 
lands of his vassals. Careers at court were 
opened to talented clergy and bourgeois: 
great influence of Suger (see below). Louis’ 
comjiromise with the Church over feudal 
patronage and investiture initiated the 
King of France’s effective r 61 e as eldest son 
of the Church. He was the first Capetian 
to intervene effectively outside his own 
feudal lands. He defeated the alliance of 
Henry 1 of England with the Emperor 
Henry V’, and stopped (1124) a German in¬ 
vasion. The marriage (1137) of his son 
Louis to Eleanor, heiress of William X of 
Aquitaine (i.e. Guienne [Aqiiitania Secunda] 
and Gascony), marked the Capetian effort 
to balance the Anglo-Norman menace in 
the north by additions of territory south of 
the Loire. The Anglo-Norman danger had 
appeared in aggravated form when in 1129 
Geoffrey became Count of Anjou, Maine, 
and Touraine. He had in 1128 married 
Matilda (daughter of Henry I of England), 
and [proceeded (1135) to conquer Nor¬ 
mandy. 

DEVELOPMENT OF ROYAL AD¬ 
MINISTRATION UNDER THE EARLY 
CAPETIANS. The court of the king, 
usually known as the curia regis, consisting 
as it did of magnates, royal vassals, and 
court officials (mainly chosen from the 
baronage), was essentially feudal in spirit 
and tradition. Meeting at royal summons 
and relatively frequently, its early duties 
were undifferentiated, its functions judicial, 
advisory, legislative. The royal adminis¬ 
tration was in control of the great ollicers 
of the crown whose aim was to concentrate 
power in tlieir own hands, a process which 
culminated in a \'irtual monopoly of such 
j)ower by the Garlande family early in the 
12th century. Louis VI, after a struggle 
(1128-1130), terminated their dominance, 
and thenceforth the Capetians relied in¬ 
creasingly on lesser and more docile nobles, 
clerics, and bourgeois men of affairs. Such 
men were career men devoted to the crown 
rather than to feudal ambitions, and their 
presence in the curia regis began the differ¬ 
entiation of its functions and its subjection 
to royal rather than feudal influences. 
Most notable of tliese careerists was Suger, 
Louis’ old tutor, a cleric of humble origin, 
who became Abbot of St. Denis (1122). An 
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able statesman, his influence was decisive 
in the reign of Louis and his son Louis VII. 
Suger began (c. 1136) the new abbey church 
of St. Denis, the first edifice wholly Gothic 
in design. 

1100 - 1400 . RISE OF TOWNS. The eco¬ 
nomic revival of western Europe 
was paralleled by a resumption of town life 
and development tliroughout the west, 
wliich was most notable in France, where 
the movement reached its apogee in the 
12th century, before the consistent advance 
of the Capetian monarchy began to retard 
its progress. Types of town development 
were by no means uniform, but important 
general categories can be distinguished: (i) 
The commune proper, a collective person 
endowed with legal rights and powers (e.g. 
financial, judicial), able to hold property. 
As a feudal person the commune could have 
vassals, render and exact homage, establish 
courts for its tenants, and even declare war 
and make treaties. Symbols of its inde¬ 
pendence were the belfry, town hall, and 
seal. Typical communes of northern France 
and Flanders were the communes jurees 
(e.g. Beauvais, St. Quentin [chartered be¬ 
fore 1080], Rouen [cliartered 1145], and 
Amiens [chartered in the 12th century]); in 
southern France the corres|X)nding com¬ 
munes were called consulates, which enjoyed 
even greater rights than in the north, es¬ 
pecially in Roussillon, Provence, Languedoc, 
Gascony, and Guienne. In the south the 
nobles took an active part in the formation 
of consulates and shared in their govern¬ 
ment. (2) Villes de bourgeoisie (or com¬ 
munes surveilUes) had elements of com¬ 
munal powers in varying degrees, but lacked 
full political independence (i.e. they were 
privileged but unfree). They were found 
all over France, but especially in the center, 
and were the prevailing tyj)e on the royal 
domain. Citizens enjoyed specific privi¬ 
leges, but the crown retained judicial and 
other powers in varying degrees. (3) Villes 
neuves (characteristic of the commercial 
north) and bastidcs (tyi^ical of the south, 
and usually strongholds) were small rural 
creations of kings or feudal lords, given a 
charter from the first, establishing their 
status. (4) Peasant associations and village 
federations (influential in the north) which 
sought to define and guarariKa; the rights of 
their citizens. Governmentally town de¬ 
velopment seems to have been hardly the 
result of conscious effort to introduce a new 
political dispensation. It was rather an 
attempt to establish and define the rights of 
non-feudal groups, and aimed at economic 
prosperity and personal security. The move¬ 
ment constantly enjoyed royal support, but 
royal policy toward it was governed by 


immediate political or financial considera¬ 
tions, and the crown always strove to reduce 
or control town independence in the interest 
of its own power. Ultimately monarchy 
triumphed, but not before the bourgeois 
groups and the serfs had altered their posi¬ 
tion to their own advantage. 
1137 - 1180 . LOUIS VII {the Young), not a 
strong king, but pious and there¬ 
fore popular with the clergy. He remained 
under the influence of Suger until the 
latteUs death in 1151. A papal interdict on 
the royal lands, resulting from Louis■ in¬ 
sistence on his feudal rights, led to inter¬ 
vention by Bernard of Clairvaux. 
1147 . Louis inspired the Second Crusade 
(p. 256). He induced the Emperor 
Conrad HI and Bernard of Clairvaux to 
join him and, leaving the kingdom in the 
hands of Suger, he set out for the east. He 
returned (ii4g) beaten, humiliated, and 
estranged from his wife Eleanor, who had 
accompanied him. The marriage was an¬ 
nulled (1152), probably due to lack of a 
male heir. This step cost the Capetians the 
territories of Poitou, Guienne, and Gas¬ 
cony, for Eleanor at once married Henry, 
Duke of Normandy, who in 1151 had suc¬ 
ceeded his father as Count of Anjou, Maine, 
and Touraine. The acquisition of Eleanor's 
domains made Henry master of more than 
half of France and put him in a position to 
bring pressure on the holdings of the King 
of France both from the north and the 
south. When Henry in 1154 became King 
of England, the so-called Angevin Empire 
extended roughly from the Tweed to the 
Pyrenees. 

1173 . Louis supj)orted Thomas Becket qx 
IQ4) against Henry II of England, 
and was saved from Henry’s wrath only 
through the mediation of the po])e, Alex¬ 
ander HI, a refugee in France against whom 
the Emperor Frederick had raised an anti- 
j)ope. it was Louis’ interest to support the 
anti-impjerial party, because of the pressure 
of the emperor upxm Burgundy. 

During the reign of Louis VII the ap¬ 
pointment of non-feudal experts to the curia 
regis (ontinued, and their influence on the 
administration began to be decisive. Grant 
of town charters also continued. The period 
was, moreover, one of marked 

Cultural progress: The guild of masters 
(germ of the University of Paris) was recog¬ 
nized (c. 1170) and a number of eminent 
scholars appeared on the scene: St. Bernard 
of Clairvaux (1090-1153), founder of the 
Cistercian Order, a great preacher, fervent 
reformer, and dominant spiritual figure 
of the west; Roscellinus (died c. 1121), 
champnonof nominalism; Anselm (d. 1109), 
Abbot of Bee, later Archbishop of Canter- 
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bury, champion of realism; Peter Abelard 
(d. 1142), eminent master at Paris (after 
about 1115), supporter of conceptualism, a 
middle ground in the great controversy over 
universals. Abelard’s sic et non presented 
without solution the conflicting theological 
arguments on 158 important problems. 
John of Salisbury (d. 1180), Bishop of 
Chartres, favored the humanistic rather 
than the dialectical approach to knowledge. 
Peter Lombard, Bishop of Paris (1159), in 
his Sententiae olTered a cautious solution of 
theological and philosophical problems 
wliich became a standard text of the Paris 
schools. In literature the period produced 
the chansons de gestc and the troubadour 
lyrics. 

1180-1223. PHILIPII He be¬ 

gan his rule at fifteen and had no 
time for education (he knew no Latin). A 
calculating realist, perhai)S the outstanding 
figure of his time, he was the consolidator 
of the monarchy and the founder of the 
organized state. As the “maker of Paris” 
he paved the streets, walled the city, and 
began the building of the Loux re. 
1180. A six-year alliance with King Henry 

II of England enabled Philip to 
defeat Philip of Artois and the Counts of 
Champagne, to crush a baronial league 
against him, and to gain recognition for his 
title to Artois and Vermandois. Philip 
intrigued with the sons of Henry, welcomed 
the rebellious Richard (1187), and, joining 
him, defeated Henry (1189), who died the 

same year. 

1191. Piiilip, under pressure of public 
opiniem, joined King Richard and 
Frederick IFarbarossa on the Third Crusade 
(p. 256); eclipsed by Richard, he quarreled 
with him, returned to France, and intrigued 
against him with John during his (Rich¬ 
ard’s) captivity (1192-1194). 
1194-1199. Richard, in a {htiless war of 
vengeance, built Chateau Gaillard 
on the Seine and restored the 
Angevin power in northern France. 
1198. Excommunicated by Pope Innocent 

III for his divorce of Ingeborg of 
Denmark, Philip was forced by 
public opinion to a reconciliation, 
but sharply refused Innocent’s 
offer of mediation with John, who 
succeeded Richard (1199). 

1202-1204. The final duel with John for, 
and conejuest of, the Angevin lands 
north of the Loire. On King John’s refusal 
to stand trial as Philip’s vassal on charges 
by Philip’s vassal, Hugh of Lusignan, 
Philip declared Jolin’s French fiefs forfeited 
(1203), and supported John’s nephew, 
Arthur of Brittany. The murder of Arthur 
(1203) cost John his French support, Ch4- 
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teau Gaillard was lost (1204), Normandy 
and Poitou followed, and Philip emerged 
master of the Angevin lands north of the 
Loire. 

New royal officials, the haillis (senechaux 
in the south), paid professionals (often 
Roman lawyers), superseded the now 
feudalized prevots as the chief local admin¬ 
istrators (financial, judicial, military) on the 
Capetian lands (c. 11 go). In the course of 
the 13th century baillis began to be assigned 
to regular districts (baillages), but they 
continued responsible to and removable by 
the king. As the royal domain expanded, 
royal administration was extended to it, 
and the foundation laid for a national, 
specialized, professional system. 

Philip, henceforth master in the north, 
left the conquest of the south to his suc¬ 
cessors and devoted himself to statecraft 
rather than war. He played the barons off 
against each other, used his position as 
protector of the Church to, weaken them 
further, and sought the support of the 
towns and rich bourgeoisie as a balance to 
the feudality. Part oi this process involved 
the systematization of tlie royal finance, the 
regular exaction of feudal aids and obliga¬ 
tions due to the crown as well as the syste¬ 
matic collection of customs, tolls, fines, and 
fees, though as yet there was no such thing 
as taxation in the modern sense. The levy 
of the Saladin tithe (1188) was, however, a 
forerunner of true ta-xation. Philip’s reign 
also saw the formation of a semi-permanent 
royal army. 

1208-1213. The Albigensian-Waldensian 
Crusade. The Albigensians (Ca- 
tharists of Albi) and the Waldensians 
(followers of Peter Waldo) represented 
originally a reaction of the lower classes 
against clerical corruption, but the move¬ 
ment was soon esf)oused by the nobles, who 
saw in it a chance to appropriate church 
lands. Innocent III, after a vain appeal to 
Philip, proclaimed a crusade against these 
heretics. Philip took no direct part in the 
action, but allowed his nortliern vassals to 
begin the penetration of the south and thus 
prei)are the way for the advance of the 
Capetian power. Simon de Montfort (the 
elder), a baron of the He de France, emerged 
as the leader of the crusaders. Flis victory 
at Muret (1213) sealed tlie fate of the 
brilliant Provencal culture, of the leading 
southern barons, and of the heretics. After 
a long chapter of horrors the conquest was 
finally completed in a campaign by I.x)uis 
VIII (1226). In the reign of Louis IX the 
County of Toulouse passed under Capetian 
administration and the royal domain was 
extended to the Mediterranean. 
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1213-1214. The great anti-Capetian Al- 1241. Louis induced the Emperor Frederick 

liance (John of England, Emperor II to release the prelates and dele- 


Otto IV, the Courts of Boulogne 
and I'landers, and most of the 
feudality of Flanders, Belgium, 
and Lorraine). 

1214, July 27. BATTLE OF BOUVINES. 

Philip, in alliance with Iilmperor 
Frederick 11, defeated the coalition near 
Tournai and thereby established the French 
monarchy in the first rank of the J0uroj)can 
powers, at the same time ruining John 
of England, assuring I'rederick 11 of the 
imperial crown, and bringing Flanders 
under French influence. Militarily speaking 
the battle was a triumi)h of Philip’s 
fessional cavalry and bourgeois militia over 
the older infantry. 

1223-1226. LOUIS VIII, a pallid reflection 
of his father. The first Capetian 
king not crowned in his father’s 
lifetime. 

1224. Temporary conquest of the lands be¬ 
tween the Loire and the Garonne; 
the English soon regained all but 
Poitou, the Limousin. and Perigoril 
(1225). 

1226. Renewal of the Albigensian Crusade 
and Louis’ conquest of the south, 
l^ouis began the dangerous practice of 
bestowing great fiefs as ap()anages of the 
princes of the blood, a practice which later 
had almost fatal consequences to the mon¬ 
archy (the case of Burgundyj. 
1226-1270. LOUIS IX [St. LotiiSj canon¬ 
ized 1297). The most chivalrous 
man of his age and the ideal mediaeval king. 
Handsome and lofty in character, Louis’ 
careful education jirejiared him for a unique 
reign, in which ethics dominated pohey. llis 
justice won him national su])port and made 
him the arbiter of Europe. His reign was the 
golden age ol rnediaex'al France. 
1226-1234. Minority of Louis IX and re¬ 
gency' of llis able and devout 
mother, Blanche of Castile. With the sup¬ 
port of the Church, the royal officials and 
the people, Blanche was able to suppress a 
number of feudal rebellions (1226-1231L 
By the Treaty of Paris (1129) Raymond of 
Toulouse surrendered, and his heiress was 
betrothed to Louis’ brother, .Vlfonso. Louis 
himself was married to Margaret of Pro¬ 
vence and thus began the severance of that 
province from the empire. 

1233. As part of the camjiaign against 
heresy, Pope Gregory IX granted 
independent authority to investigate heresy 
to the Dominicans, requiring the bishops to 
co-operate with them. Louis later sup¬ 
ported the Inquisition, despite episcopal 
objections. 


gates captured off Genoa while en route to a 
synod at Rome, but, without directly at¬ 
tacking the Church, he associated himself 
with Frederick’s grievances against the 
pope and refused to intervene against the 
emperor (1247). 

1242. Invasion of France by Henry III of 
England, in coalition with the 
rebellious feudal lords of southern France. 
'Fhe whole movement collapsed and was 
followed by the final submission of Aqui¬ 
taine and d'oulouse (1243). 

1244. Louis look the Cross, against his 
mother’s advice, and sailed on his 
first crusade (124S). His aim was to free 
J’alestine by the cajiture of Eg}7)t. but the 
ex[)edition was poorly managed, Louis was 
cai)tured (1250), and most of his army was 
put to the sword. Louis him.self was ran¬ 
somed and returned to France. 

1258. The Treaty of Corbeil, rejire.senting 

a peaceful adjustment of conflict¬ 
ing claims between France and 
Aragon, to the advantage of 
France. Louis’ son, Pliilip, was 
betrothed to Isabella of Aragon. 

1259. Treaty of Paris. Louis, in the interest 

of amity, >delded Perigord and the 
Limousin to the King of England, despite 
protests from both jirovinc.es. In return he 
received the renunciation of English claims 
to Normandy, Maine, Poitou. Henceforth 
Guienne became distinct from Aquitaine. 
This pacific gesture displeased opinion in 
both countries and weakened the l- rent h 
fiosition in the south as the Hundred Years’ 
War approaclied. 

1265. Louis permitted his brother, Charles 
ol /\njou, to accept the crown of 
Sicily, a step which later involved 
France in Italian problems, with 
d ta i s i V e con se( pj e n L e s. 

1270. Louis’ second crusade. Probably in¬ 
fluenced by Charles of Anjou, who 
cherished far-reaching Mediterranean am¬ 
bitions, Louis set out for 'Funis. He died of 
pestilence, witiiout acconqilishing anything. 

Louis’ reign was marked by rigorous in¬ 
sistence on inherent royal rights even at the 
exjiense of the Church, and despite episco¬ 
pal protests. Royal justice was notably 
etticient and was constantly expanded. 
The right of appeal from feudal to royal 
courts was clearly established. The old 
curia rrgis had already become somewhat 
differentiated; a chambre lies comptes and a 
parlcmcnl (i.e. high court) were already 
recognizable. Louis introduced the enque- 
teiirSf itinerant investigators, to supervise 
the baillis and senechaux, but he made few 
other administrative innovations. Many of 
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his diplomats, bailiis, and other officials 
were chosen from the royal household, 
notably from the so-called chevaliers du roi, 
and from the clergy. Assemblies of royal 
vassals, irregularly held, gave such “na¬ 
tional” sanction as there was to royal policy. 
Louis was the lirst king to issue ordonnances 
(i.e. legislation) for the whole realm on his 
sole authority. By ordonnance he outlawed 
private warfare, the carrying of arms and 
trial by battle as part of the royal judicial 
process, and extended the royal coinage to 
the whole realm. By 1270 the communal 
nu)\'einent was already in decline and the 
(Town i)rohted by enffircing a more rigorous 
control over the towns. Only one new 
charter (to the port of Aigues Mortes) was 
granted during the reign. The bourgeois 
oligarchy of the towns got on increasingly 
bad terms with the lower orders, often re¬ 
ducing the town finances to chaos. Louis 
took ach'antage of this state of affairs to 
introduc e a town audit (1262). The country 
at large was firospcrous in this jieriod, but 
the financ ing of tlie two c rusades and of the 
grandiose sc hemes of Charles of iVnjou led 
to complaints that royal ta.xation was lead¬ 
ing to bankruptcy and formed a bad prece¬ 
dent for Philip IV. 

A brilliant cultural advance accompanied 
the general material and political progress 
of the time of Philip 11 and Louis IX; Per¬ 
fection of the French Gothic: Cathedral 
of Chartres (c. iic)4, Romanesciue and 
Ciothic); Amiens (c. 1200); Reims (1210); 
Louis IX’s Saintc Chafxilc; progress of 
naturalism in Gothic .sculpture. University 
of Paris: Foundation charter (1200); regu¬ 
lations of Innocent III (1215); endowment 
of Robert de .Sorbon thence Sorbonne) in 
1257. Advance of vernacular literature: 
Villehardouin’s (died c. 1212) Conquest of 
Constantinople (the first \ernac:ular his¬ 
torical writing); Chretien de Troyes and 
the Arthurian romances; Goliardic verse 
(with pagan touch)', fabliaux (risqu6, semi- 
realistic bourgeois tales); Aucassm and 
iMi alette (a e/iante fable marked by irony 
and realism); Jean de Meun’s (d. 1305) 
com[)letion of W'illiam of Lords’ Roman dc 
la Rose (a satire on the follies of all classes, 
esjiecially women and clergy); Jean de 
Joinville’s Uistoire du roi Saint Louis 
(1309), Uie first vernacular classic of lay 
biography. Paris the center of 13 th- 
century philosophy: harmonization of the 
Greek philo.soi)hy, cspecally Aristotle 
(newly recovered during the Renaissance of 
the 12th century in Latin translations) with 
Christian orthodoxy: Vincent of Beauvais’ 
(d. 1264) Speculum Mains (a compendium 
of contemporary knowdedge); Albertus 
Magnus (a German, d. 1280), chief of the 
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great Dominican teachers in Paris; Thomas 
Aquinas (an Italian, d. 1274), the pupil 
of Albertus Magnus. Thomas Aquinas’ 
Summa Thcologiae reconciled reason and 
religion, completed the integration of the 
classical learning and the Christian theology 
and remains to this day the basis of all 
Catholic theological teaching. 
1270-1286. PHILIP III {the Rash), a hasty, 
ill-balanced king, victim of his 
favorites. The death of Philip’s uncle, Al- 
fons(j of Poitiers, bnmght Languedoc under 
royal sway and established the royal power 
firmly in southern ITance (1272). The 
walls of Carcassonne and Aigues Mortes 
were built, the latter place giving access to 
the Mediterranean. Unsuccessful candi¬ 
dacy (1273) of Charles of Anjou for the 
imperial crown. Crusade (1282) against the 
King of Aragon, Philip acting as fiapal 
champion against the successful rival of the 
House of Anjou in Sicily. 
1281-1285. 'Phe pontiticate of Martin IV 
brought to an end an anti-f rench 
j)eriod of papal policy; papal support of 
Charles of Anjou’s ambitious dreams of 
Byzantine conquest until the Sicilian Ves¬ 
pers (p. 290). There followed another 
j)eriod of papal opposition to French am¬ 
bitions. 

1285-1314. PHILIP IV {the Fair). His 
reign had a distinctly modem 
flavor and was marked by ruthless ex¬ 
pansion of the royal power and notable con¬ 
solidation of the monarchy: royal finance 
superseded the feudal; Roman lawyers 
(trained at Bologna and Montpellier) rather 
than clerics dominated the government; 
papal pretensions were reduced and the 
national Church made virtually autono¬ 
mous under royal domination. 
1286. Edward I of England did homage for 
G uie line. 

1293. Philip trea( hcTously confiscated 
Ciascony, which had been tempo¬ 
rarily surrendered by Edward as 
a pledge, after a Gascon-Norman 
sea-fight. 

1294-1298. War with Edward I over Gui- 
enne. Philij) announced a war levy 
on the clergy and followed a protest with a 
violent anti-papal pamphlet camjiaign. To 
finance the war Phili]) debased the coinage. 
He first made an alliance with the Scots 
(1295) and excluded English ships from all 
|i(^rts. In 1297, Edward invaded northern 
France, in alliance with the Count of 
f landers, but the war was brought to a close 
by a truce negotiated by Pope Boniface 
VHI. 

1296-1303. Philip’s conflict with Pope 
Boniface VIII, who put forward 
extreme claims to papal supremacy. The 
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bull Clcricis laicos (1296) forbade secular 
rulers to levy taxes on the clergy without 
papal consent. Philip retorted by forbid¬ 
ding the export of precious metals (a serious 
threat to the pajial finances) and by a 
vigorous propaganda campaign. Boniface, 
engaged in a feud with the Colonna in Rome 
and absorbed in Sicilian affairs, gave way 
and practically annulled the bull (1297). 
But the great papal jubilee of 1300 was 
followed by a resumption of the quarrel, 
culminating in 1302 in the bull Unam 
sanctam, the most extreme assertion of the 
doctrine of papal theocracy in the Middle 
Ages. On the “Terrible Day** of Anagni 
(1303? P- 222), Nogaret and Sciarra Co¬ 
lonna attacked the papal palace, demanded 
the resignation of the pope, and had a 
violent scene with Boniface. The death of 
the aged pontitT followed shortly. 
1302. The first well-authenticated convo¬ 
cation of the Estates-General, in¬ 
cluding representatives of the towns in their 
feudal capacity. The meeting was called 
mainly to insure national support for the 
king’s struggle with the pope. 

1302, July 11. Battle of the Spurs (at 
Courtrai), brought about by the 
troubles in Flanders. Philip had antagon¬ 
ized the Count of Flanders by his efforts to 
penetrate his territory, and the count had 
turned to Edward I of England for support. 
The Flemish nobility betrayed him (1300) 
and he lost both his liberty and liis county. 
But French rule .soon alienated the inde¬ 
pendent burghers and led to the massacre 
of the French {Matin dc Bruges) ^ followed 
by the battle of Courtrai, in which the 
burghers defeated the flower of the f rench 
chivalry. 

1305. Election of Clement V (a French¬ 

man ) as j3ope. Clement reluciantly 
accepted French royal domination, lingered 
in France after his election, and finally took 
up his residence at Avignon, thus beginning | 
the Babylonian or Avignonese Captivity of 
the papacy (p. 223;. During the Captivity 
(1309-1376) the French monarchy exercised 
an important inlluence on the paj>acy. 
Clement was obliged to quash the bulls of 
Boniface, to absolve the assailants of 
Anagni, and to support Philip’s suppression 
of the Knights Templar (see below). Philip 
may prof)erly be called the founder of 
Gallicanism (i.e. of the autonomy of the 
French Cliurcli). 

1306. The Jews were arrested, desi>()iled, 

and expelled from f iance. 

1307. The Order of the Knights Templar, a 

rich, decadent organization which 
acted as banker to tlu* popes and which was 
a creditor of Philip, liaii become almost a 


state within the state. Philip now launched 
an attack upon it. He had its lands oc¬ 
cupied by royal ofiicers and its property 
sequestrated. The country was stirred up 
against the Order by a vigorous propaganda 
campaign and by an appeal to the States- 
General (1308). Clement was obliged to 
co-operate and the Inquisition was made 
use of in the trial, the entire affair being 
conducted with unparalleled ruthlessness 
and horror (torture freely used to extort 
confessions). 

1312. The Order of the Templars was 
abolished by the Synod of Vienne. 
Its property was transferred to the Hospi¬ 
talers (except in Spain, and in France where 
it passed to the crown). Philip made the 
d'emple treasury a section of the royal 
finance administration. 

New economic and social alignments. 
The rapid expansion of France and es¬ 
pecially the wars of Philip III and Philip IV 
against England and Flanders, raised an 
acute financial jiroblem. Philip IV tried 
every device to raise money (feudal aides, 
war levies to replace military service, tallage 
of towns, special levies on clergy and nobles, 
“loans” and “gifts,” the maltote or sales 
tax, debasement of the coinage, attacks 
upon the Jews and Templars), but without 
finding an adequate solution. It was this 
situation primarily that explains the emer¬ 
gence of the 

Estates-General. Levies on the nobles 
and clergy h;ui long been arranged in meet¬ 
ings of representatives of these two orders; 
by negotiations between the towns and the 
royal agents the burghers iuid been brought 
to contribute. Provincial estates had bi'cn 
called frequently during the i3lh century, 
d'hc convocation of the J'^statcs-Gencral 
simply meant tlie substitution of national 
for |)rovincial or local negotialion, and im¬ 
plied no principle of consent or control over 
royal taxation. The royal revenue was in¬ 
creased perhai)S tenfold between the time 
of l^uis IX and the time of Phili{> IV, but 
this meant overlaxalion of all classes, harm¬ 
ful effects upon etoriomic life, and estrange¬ 
ment of public opinion. Anti-tax leagues 
were organized and local assemblies drew up 
lists of grievances. Philip was obliged to 
call th<* J'^states-(ieneral again in 1314, but 
as the bourgeoisie and the nobility dis¬ 
trusted eadi other, no effective measures 
were taken and no permanent constitutional 
development took j)lace. Characteristic of 
the period was 

Pierre Dubois* Dc Recti peraliotie Sanclac 
Terrac (c. 1306), ostensibly an appeal to 
]*hilip to undertiike a crusade to recover the 
Holy Land from the Saracens, in reality an 
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extensive program of reform in the interests 
of stronger national monarchy. Dubois en¬ 
visaged the formation of a European league 
to enforce peace through common military 
action and economic boycott, disputes be¬ 
tween parties to be settled by judicial 
methods. He called also for a system of 
universal education and for the seculariza¬ 
tion of church property. (Cant. p. 275.) 

f. THE IBERIAN PENINSULA, 
1037-1284 

(Ij Moslem Spain 

1037-1086. THE MULUK AL-TAWA’IF 

(i.e. Party Kings). These were 
petty dynasties founded on the ruins of the 
Omayyad Calij)hate: the Hammudids of 
Malaga (from 1016 onward) and of Alge- 
ciras (1039-); tlie Abbadids of Cordo\'a 
(1031-); the Zayrids of Granada (1012-j; 
the Jahwarids of Cordova (1031-); the 
Dhul-Nunids of 'Toledo (1035-); the Ami- 
rids of Valencia (1021-]; the Tojibids and 
liudids of Saragossa (1019- and 1031-). 
Most of these dynasties were absorbed by 
the most distinguished of them, the Abba¬ 
dids, who summoned the Almoravids from 
Africa li> aid tliem against Alfonso VI of 
C'astile. 

1056-1147. THE ALMORAVIDS, a Tkrl)er 
dynasty, founded by the Berber 
prophet Abdullah ibn Tashfin. They con- 
({uered Morocco and part of Algeria and 
w'erc called into Spain by tlie Abbadids to 
help in the defense against the Christians. 
They defeated Alfonso of Castile at Zallaka 
U086) and proceeded to annex Moorish 
S{)ain, with the exception of Toledo and 
Saragossa. 

1130-1269. THE ALMOHADES, a dynas¬ 
ty founded by the Berber prophet 
Mohammed ibn Tumart. liis sue 
cessor, Abdul-lMu’niin, annihi 
lated the .Almoravid army (1114), 
after which Morocco was con¬ 
quered (iJ4td- 

1145-1160. The Alrnohades invaded and 
conquered Moorish Sptiin, after 
which they conquered Algeria 
(1152) and Tunis They 

were finally defeated by the 
Christian kings of S|)ain in 
1212, July 16. The battle of Las Navas de 
Tolosa, which was followed by 
their expulsion from Sfiain. Thereafter only 
local Moslem dynasties remained, of which 
the Nasrids of Granada (1232-1492) alone 
offered much resistance to the Christians 
until union of the Christian states brought 
about their defeat. 


(2) Castile 

1072-1109. ALFONSO VI, OF CASTILE. 

He captured Toledo from the 
Moors (1085) and created his son- 
in-law, Henry of Burgundy, Count 
of Portugal (1093). 

1086. The Moslems, alarmed by Alfonso’s 
progress, called from Africa the 
great Yusuf ibn Tashfin (d. 1106), leader of 
the newly dominant sect of Berber fanatir.s, 
the Almoravids. Ibn Yusuf landed at 
Algeciras (io8b), and with the sui^port of 
Seville, began a successful counter-thrust 
against the Christians (defeat of Alfonso at 
ZaUaka, 1086). Yusuf, recalled by the 
African situation, did not at once exploit 
his advantage, but on his return to Spain 
his energetic, puritanic reforms strength¬ 
ened the Moslems and brought them into 
an integral relation (c. 1091) with his great 
African empire which was centered in 
^Morocco. This empire quickly disinte¬ 
grated on Yusuf’s death. 

Alfonso resumed the Christian reconquest 
with the aid of Rodrigo (Ruy) Diaz of Bivar, 
the Cid {Cid as applied by the Moslems 
means lord or master). Alfonso’s style of 
“emperor” represented ])ersonal prestige 
and a \ ague hegemony rather than political 
reality. 

The Cid, a Castilian originally in the 
service of Sancho II of Castile, later passed 
to that of Alfonso VT; was exiled (1081); 
returned to Castilian service (1087-1088); 
went ov'er to the Moslem king of Saragossa 
after his second exile. I’h’entiially he be¬ 
came ruler of \'alencia. d'he Cid served 
both sides, was cruel, selhsh, and proud. 
Despite tliese characteristics the legendary 
figure of the man became the great national 
lay hero of Spain. On his death (1099) 
X'alencia was soon abandoned to tlie AI- 
mora\ ids. 

In the course of the 1 itii century French 
influence began to penetrate the peninsula. 
The Cluniacs, already (1033) strong in 
Catalonia, Castile, and Aragon, reinforced 
French influence, and stimulated clerical 
reform and the rcconquest. A literary re¬ 
flection of this is to be found in the Cantor 
dc mio Cid (c. 1140), wfliich already show's 
French elements in the cycle of the Cid 
(a lycle which continued into the 15th 
century). 

1126-1167. ALFONSO VII, crowned “em¬ 
peror” (1135) on the basis of 
military ascendancy and an intense feeling 
of equality with rival monarchs, especially 
the Holy Roman emperors. The w'eakening 
of the Mmoravids by luxury, and the rise 
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of rivals (the Almohades) in Africa (c. 1125), 
made possible a resumjition of the recon¬ 
quest (1144-1147) with wide raids into 
Andalusia. The Almohades, summoned 
from Africa (1146), completed (1172) the 
second restoration of Moslem unity, and 
made Moslem Sjiain a jirovince of their 
African empire, reducing the Arab influence 
in Spain to nothing in favor of Berber 
fanatics. Alfonso’s death was followed by a 
minority and an eight-year dynastic crisis 
from which his son Alfonso V’lll finally 
emerged as master. 

1168-1214. ALFONSO VIII. After a series 
of successful attacks on the Mos¬ 
lems, Alfonso was overwhelmingly defeated 
(Alarcos, 1195) by the Almohades, then at 


t he zenith of their power. Leon and Navarre 
promptly invaded Castile, but Alfonso 
triumphed over them, and, with the aid of 
Pope Innocent 111 and the clergy, began 
the preparation of a unified general assault 
on the Moslems which led to the greatest 
victory of the reconquest, Las Navas de 
Tolosa (1212), soon followed by the decline 
of the Almohade |)ower in Spain and Africa 
and by Christian dissension. 

1179. Portugal’s independence and royal 
title were recognized by Pope 
Alexander HI. 

1217-1252. FERDINAND III ended tlie 
dynastic war in Castile and at¬ 
tacked the Moors in the Guadalquivir Val¬ 
ley, taking Cordova (1236) and Seville 
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(1248). On the appeal of the Almohade 
emperor he sent aid to him, gaining in re¬ 
turn a line of African fortresses, and permis¬ 
sion to establish a Christian church at 
Marrakah. Ilis plans for an invasion of 
Africa were cut short by death. After the 
capture of Jacn (1246), the emir was allowed 
to establish himself at Ciranada, the last 
Moorish stronghold, as J'erdinand’s vassal. 

The long history of guerrilla warfare in 
Castile disorganized tillage, made the pcoj)le 
averse to agriculture, led to a concentration 
of i)oi)ulation in the towns, and accounts 
for the poverty of Castilian agriculture, the 
tremendous influence of municipalities in 
mediae\ad (Jastile, the de\elopment of a 
race of soldiers, and the isolation ol Spanish 
thought from general Euroj)ean currents. 
Jn general the Moors were not disliked, 
and intermarriages were not unusual until 
the 13th century. 'Fhen the preaching of 
crusades as part of the reconquest and paj^al 
propaganda prej)ared the Spanish mind for 
the burst of intolerance and fanaticism 
which began in the second half of the T5th 
century. 

'Fhe war of Christian reconquest gave 
birth to three great native military orders, 
modeled partly on Moorish societies for 
border defen.se, [)artly on the internationaJ 
crusading oreJers, notably the Temijiars 
already established in the JV-ninsula. Some 
members took the regular monkish \()\v.s, 
others did not. Two Cistercian monks 
assumed (1158) the defense of Calatrava 
(when the dTmj)lars gave it up), and the 
Order of Calatrava which grew up was 
confirmed by the pope (1164). The Order 
of Santiago (established 1171) was the 
largest and richest, the Order of Alcantara 
(founded c. 115O) an offshoot of Calatrava, 
was the most clerical in type. By the>e 
orders had grown to stujjendous size (the 
largest, Santiago, having 700,000 members 
and vassals, and an annual income of close 
to a million dollars, present value). 

In the period following 1252 fear of the 
infidel was no longer a dominant force in 
Iberian politics and the nobles turned from 
assaults on the Moors to attacks uj>on the 
monarchy. The struggle betwx*en crown 
and baronage (which found a parallel all 
through Europe) was notable in Spain for 
the depth of governmental degradation 
which it produced. The new elements in 
the situation were clearly indicated in the 
reign of 

1262 - 1284 . ALFONSO X {the Lcantcd), a 
versatile savant, distinguished as 
an astronomer {Alfonsltic Tdhlrs), poet, 
historian, patron of learning, a pre eminent 
Lawyer and codifier {las Side Parlidas), de¬ 
voted to the Roman ideal of centralized 
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absolute monarchy, but a futile, vacillating 
monarch. Lavish concessions to the nobles 
(1271) to avoid civil war established the 
aristocracy in a position from which it was 
not dislodged until the reign of Ferdinand 
and Isabella. Debasement of the coinage 
to relieve pov^erty i)roduced economic crises; 
alternate alliance and war with the vassal 
King of (iranada, and hostilities with 
Arag(jn, a(:c()mj)lislied nothing. The King¬ 
dom of Murcia was regained (1266) with 
the aid of James I of Aragon, and was then 
incorjaorated with Castile. 

In foreign ailairs Alfonso abandoned the 
long peninsularity of Spanish sovereigns, 
made a series of dynastic alliances, and 
attempted to give Castile an important 
European position. 

1263 - 1267 . Efforts to rectify the Portu¬ 
guese boundary with advantage to 
Castile ultimately produced an actual loss 
of territory (in Algar\e); Alfonso began the 
long elb)rt to regain I^ortugal, which finally 
suc:ceedcd under Philip 11 (1580). Claims 
to (I'inglish) Gascony were re\dved (1253) 
and abandoned (1254); desultory wars 
fought with 1 'ranee. A twenty-year effort 
to win the crown of the Holy Roman Em¬ 
pire (desj)ite pa})al o{)]josition and public 
opinion) met with two defeats (1257 and 
1273). The death of Alfonso’s eldest son 
Ferdinand (1275) led at once to a bitter 
struggle over the succession organized l)y 
Alfon.so’s son Stincho. 

( 3 ) Barcelona and Catalonia 

The Spanish Mark was established as a 
result of the conquest of Catalonia by 
Charlemagne (785-811). The County of 
Barcelona (erected 817) under the Frankish 
a'own became independent, perhaps as 
early as the 9th century. By the beginning 
of the I 2th century the Counts of Barcelona 
had large holdings north of the Pyrenees 
(notably in Provence), to which they added 
for a brief period ti 114-1115) Majorca and 
Iviza, and permanently Tarragona. 
1137 . The union of Catalonia and Aragon, 
begun by Raymond Berenguer IV 
of Catalonia, was epochal, for it created a 
powerful state with access to the sea. Cata¬ 
lonian territories included Cerdagne, a large 
part of Provence, etc., with the later ad¬ 
dition of Roussillon (1172), Montpellier 
(1204, under French suzerainty), Foix, 
Nimes, Beziers (1162-1196). 

1213 . The battle of Muret (see below’) defi¬ 
nitely turned Catalonia back into 
the Spanish orbit. 

In the 13th century Barcelona, utilizing 
the skill of her native sailors and the local 
(mostly Jewish) accumulations of capital, 
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and profiting by Italian commercial pio¬ 
neering, began an extensive slave trade in 
Moorish prisoners. Aragonese imperial ex¬ 
pansion in the Mediterranean (Sicily and 
the Greek Archipelago, pp. 284, 290) gave 
Barcelona further commercial advantages 
and made it one of the most active Mediter¬ 
ranean ports. 

Ramon Lull (1232-1315) was the greatest 
Catalonian intellectual figure of the Middle 
Ages, a vernacular poet, novelist, mission¬ 
ary, mystic, -educator, reformer, logician, 
scientist, and traveler. 

(4) Navarre 

Navarre gained its independence from 
Carolingian rule in the 9th century and fell 
heir to the Carolingian riglits in Aragon, 
which was al)Sorbed by Navarre in the loth 
century. Sancho the Great (970-1035) 
secured the succession of Castile, conquered 
most of Leon and temf)orari]y united the 
Iberian kingdoms. By liis will Aragon 
passed to his son Ramiro (d. 1063) and the 
union came to an end. On the death of 
Alfonso the Warrior (1104-1134), Navarre 
returned to its old ruling house until it 
passed under Lrench control (1234) for two 
centuries. 

(6) Aragon 

Aragon, beginning as a county on the 
river Arago under Carolingian control, 
emerged from Carolingian domination in 
the middle of the 9th century, passed under 
the control of Navarre, and then became 
indejjendent under Ramiro (d. 1063). The 
j)eriod from 1063 to 1134 is marked by con¬ 
fusion, intrigue, some progress against the 
Moors, and the annexation of Navarre 

(io7()). 

1104 - 1134 . ALFONSO 1 {Ihe Warrior) ad¬ 
vanced to the Lbro, captured 
Saragossa (1118), and made raids to the 
Mediterranean. On Alfonso’s death, Aragon 
chose his brother, Ramiro, a monk who 
emerged from retirement long enough to 
marry and |)r()duce a daughter, I’etronilla, 
whom he married otT to Raymond Bcren- 
guer IV (1131-1162), Count of Catalonia. 
He then returned (1137) to his monastery, 
leaving Petronilla under the guardianship 
of her husband, and the succession settled. 
The resulting union of Catalonia and 
Aragon was a decisive event in Spanish 
history. 

After the union the Aragonese kings, pre¬ 
occupied with Spanish affairs, let Provence 
drift, and on the death of Alfonso II (1162- 
1196) it passed to his son Alfonso, nominally 
under the suzerainty of his brother Peter 11 
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(1196-1213), but, in fact, lost for good. 
Alfonso tried to keep his Provengal hold¬ 
ings clear of the Albigensian heresy, but 
Raymond, Count of Toulouse, a supporter 
of the heresy, sought to win Peter 11 to his 
views. Peter went to Rome (1204) for a 
papal coronation, declared himself a vassal 
of the Holy See, and bore an honorable part 
at Las Navas de Tolosa, but was forced by 
the horrors of the Albigensian Crusade and 
the legitimate apjjeals of his vassals to 
oppose Simon de Alontfort at Muret, where 
he fell. 

1213 . The battle of Muret marked the real 
end of Aragonese interests north 
of the Pyrenees. 

1258 . By the Treaty of Corbeil the Ring of 
Prance renounced his claims to 
Barcelona, Urgel (etc.), Cerdagne, Rous¬ 
sillon (etc.). Aragon ceded; Carcassonne, 
Foix, Beziers, Nlmes, Narbonne, Toulouse 
(etc.). All rights in Provence passed to 
Margaret, wife of Louis IX; a marriage 
was arranged between I^uis’ son Philip 
and Isabella, daughter of James I of 
Aragon. 

1213 - 1276 . JAMES I (/ke Conqueror). 

After the weakness and anarchy 
of his minority, James, one of the greatest 
soldiers of the Middle Ages, conquered 
\ alencia in an intermittent campaign 
(1233-1245), took the Kingdom of Murcia 
for C.'astile (i2()()), and freed the Aragonese 
frontier of the Moslem menace. James also 
attempted to establish his overlordship over 
iiemten and Bugia in North Africa, and to 
secure a hold in Tunis. Against the will of 
his Aragonese nobles, but with the support 
of his Catalonian and French \*assals, 
James conquered the Balearic Islands 
(1229-1235), thus beginning the creation of 
an Aragonese Mediterranean empire. 

SPANISH CULTURE in the middle ages 
was very largely conditioned by external 
in tluences. 

Architecture; (1) Pre-romanesque archi- 
leclurc revealed traces of Visigothic, Caro¬ 
lingian, Persian, Byzantine, and Moslem 
traditions. (2) Romanesque architecture 
showed particularly the intluence of .Au¬ 
vergne and Languedoc (e.g. second church 
of Santiago de Compostella). (3) The 
Gothic was marked by strong elements of 
the Burgundian style, brought by the 
Cluniacs. The full tide of the Gothic was 
probably introduced by the Cistercians 
(c.g. cathedrals of Toledo, c. 1230; Burgos 
1126; Leon, c. 1230). Catalan Gothic shows 
German influences (cathedrals of Barce¬ 
lona, 1298; Gerona, 1312). The later Span¬ 
ish Gothic revealed French, German, and 
Flemish currents (e.g. cathedral of Seville, 
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begun 1401; west towers of Burgos cathe¬ 
dral, 1442). (4) Moorish architecture had 
a dev^elopment of its own: the great mosque 
of Cordova (completed 1118), the Alcazar, 
Seville (c. iiSi), and the Alhambra (mostly 
J4th century). 

I’tumdation of the first universities: 
Salamanca (1242); Alcala (1293). 

{Coni. p. 2S0.) 

(6) Portugal to 1279 

1055 - Reconquest from the Moors of much 
of present-day I’ortugal by Ferdi¬ 
nand the Great of Leon and 
C'astile. Ferdinand organized the 
territory as a county, with Coim¬ 
bra as the cai)ital. 

1093 - 1112 . Henry of Burgundy, a descen¬ 
dant of King Robert t)f h'rance, 
came to Spain with other knights-adven¬ 
turers, to light against the Moors. In 
return the King of Castile granted him the 
County of Portugal and gave him the hand 
of his (illegitimate) daughter, d'heresa. 
Henry himself was a typical crusader, 
restless and enterprising, whose main hope 


ai)pears to have been to establish a dynasty 
in Castile. 

1112 - 1185 . AFONSO HENRIQUES, the 

founder of the Portuguese mon¬ 
archy and of the Burgundian dynasty. 
Afonso was only three years old at the 
death of his father. His mother Teresa 
ruled as regent, but soon became involved 
in a struggle with Calicia and Castile. 
Being defeated, she agreed to accept, Cas¬ 
tilian domination, but 
1128 . Afonso assumed authority, rei)udi- 
ated the agreement, and, after 
defeating the Si)aniards, drove 
his mother into exile. 

1139 . Afonso, one of the most famous 
knights of his age, l>egan a long 
series of struggles against the 
Moors by defeating tliem in the 

battle of Ourique. 

1143 . Afonso was proclaimed king by the 
Cortes. The i)o|)e arranged the 
Treaty of Zamora between Portugal and 
Castile, the latter recognizing Portuguese 
independence, while Portugal accepted the 
suzerainty t)f the f)ope. 
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1147 . The Portuguese took Lisbon and 
established a frontier on the 
Tagus. 

1169 . Further conflicts with Castile led to 
Afonso’s attack on Badajoz. He 
was defeated and captured, but 
soon released. 

1185 - 1211 . SANCHO I, the son of Alonso 
Ilenriques. His reign was note¬ 
worthy for the development of towns and 
for the establishment of military orders of 
knighthood. Sancho did much to settle colo¬ 
nists on the lands that were won back in the 
prolonged wars against the Moors. 
1211 - 1223 . AFONSO II. Beginning of the 
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king’s conflict with the clergy, which led 
to interference by the pope and to rest¬ 
lessness among the nobility. 
1223 - 1245 . SANCHO il. His trouble with 
the clergy and nobility led ulti¬ 
mately to his deposition by the 
po])e, who offered the crown to 
1245 - 1279 . AFONSO III, the brother of 
Sancho II and Count of Boulogne. 
His title being weak, Afonso was much 
dependent on the C6rtes, in which the 
commons were for the first time repre¬ 
sented. War with Castile was ended by a 
peace in 1253. {Cont. p. 284.) 


2. EASTERN EUROPE 


a. THE SLAVS 

The Slavs, an eastern branch of the Indo- 
European family, were known to tlie Ro¬ 
man and Greek writers of the 1st and 2d 
centuries a.d. under tlie name of Venedi as 
inhabiting the region beyond the Vistula. 
'I'he majority of modern scholars agree that 
the “original home” of the Slaves was the 
territory to the southeast of the Vistula 
and to tlie northeast of the Carpathian 
Mountains, in the upper basins of tlie 
Western Bug, the Pripet, and the Dniester. 
In the course of the early centuries of our 
era the Slavs expanded in all directions, and 
by the 6th century, when they were known 
to Gothic and Byzantine writers as Sclavcni, 
they were afiparently already separated 
into three main divisions: (ij tfie western 
Slavs (the present-day Poles, Czechs, 
Slovaks, and Moravians); (2) the southern 
Slavs (the Bulgarians, Serbs, Croats, 
and Slovenes;; (3) the eastern Slavs (the 
Russians, subsequently subdivided into the 
Great Russians, the Little Russians or the 
Ukrainians, and the White Russians). 

However, some recent theories insist that 
the “original” settlements of the Slavs ex¬ 
tended much farther south and west than 
the area indicated above, and thus mini¬ 
mize the imtiortance of the subsequent Slav 
migrations. 

Closely related to the Slavs were the 
Lithuanians who, together with the Letts 
and the ancient Prussians, formed the 
Baltic branch of the Indo-European family. 
They inhabited the southeastern coast of 
the Baltic Sea, between the present location 
of Memel and Estonia. 

b. BOHEMIA AND MORAVIA, 
TO 1306 

The earliest recorded attempt at the 


construction of a Slavic state was that 
made by 

c. 623 - 658 . Samo, who ap{)ears to have 
been a Frankish tradesman travel¬ 
ing in central Euro[)e. Probably taking 
advantage of the defeat of the Avars by the 
Greeks in 626, he managed to unite the 
Czechs and some of the U’ends, and suc¬ 
ceeded in repulsing not only the Avars, but 
also the Franks under King Dagobert 
(631). But on the death of Samo the union 
of the tribes disintegrated. 
870 - 894 . Sviatopluk, a Moravian prince, 
succeeded in uniting under his 
authority Moravia, Bohemia, and i)resent- 
day Slovakia and managed to maintain his 
position as against the Germans. During 
his reign the western Slavs were converted 
to Christianity by the Greek missionaries, 
Cyril and Methodius (d. 885 in Moravia), 
but in the last years of the century the 
German clergy redoubled its efforts and 
won Bohemia and Moravia for the Latin 
Church, thus establishing the ecclesiasti¬ 
cal de[)endence of the western Slavs on 
Rome. 

906 . The Kingdom of Moravia was dis¬ 
solved as the result of a great 
defeat by the Hungarians. 

929 . Death of St. Wenceslas, of the house 
of Premysl, which had emerged in 
the late 9th century. Wenceslas was mur¬ 
dered by his younger brother, representing 
the forces of the heathen reaction, who 
ascended the throne as 
929 - 967 . BOLESLAV I. He seems to have 
carried on constant warfare against 
the encroaching Germans, until forced (950) 
to accept German suzerainty. To the east¬ 
ward he made many conquests and included 
Moravia, part of Slovakia, part of Silesia, 
and even Cracow in his kingdom. Further¬ 
more, he appears to have established a 
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fairly strong royal power over the old tribal 
chiefs. 

967 - 999 . BOLESLAV II, son of the pre¬ 
ceding. He ajjparently continued 
the policies of his father and saw to the 
final victory of the Cliristian failli (foun¬ 
dation of tJie bishopric of Trague, 973). 
Missionaries from bohemia took an active 
part in the conversion of Hungary and 
Poland. 

The entire nth and 12th centuries were 
filled with repeated dynastic conllicts be¬ 
tween members of the ITemysI family and 
the various claimants ai)pealing to Poland 
and more particularly to the (ierman 
emj)erors for supjiort. The result was an 
ever-increasing German infiucnce and the 
gradual integration of Bohemia with the 
empire. 

999 - 1000 . Boleslav the Brave of Poland 

took advantage of the anarchy in 
Bohemia to conquer Silesia, Moravia, and 
Cracow. In 1003 he became Duke of 
bohemia, but was driven out in the next 
year by a German army. There followed 
another period of disorder, marked only 

by 

1031 . The reacquisition of Moravia, which 
thenceforth remained connected 
with Bohemia. 

1034 - 1066 . BRETISLAV I {the Restorer ), 
who overran Sile.sia, took Cracow 
(1039) and for a time ruled Poland, 
which had now entered upon a 
period of disruj)tion. 

1041 . Emperor Henry III, alarmed by the 
expansion of the Bohemian ])ower, 
invadc^d the country and advaticeci 
to Prague. Bretislav agreed to 
give up his Polish conquests and 
pay tribute to the emperor. 
1055 - 1061 . Spytihnev, son of Bretislav, 
whose reign was uneventful. 
1061 - 1092 . VRATISLAV II, who, through¬ 
out his reign, loyally sup])orted 
the German emperor, Henry IV, in his 
struggle with the {)apacy and took part in 
the Italian cami)aigns. He was rewarcKal 
by Henry with a crown (1086), but only 
for his own person. 

1092 - 1110 . Bretislav 11 . 

1111 - 1126 . Vladislav I. 

1125 - 1140 . Sobeslavl. 

1140 - 1173 . VLADISLAV II. Like his 
predecessors, he supported the 
German em])erors in the main, and 
was rewarded (1156) by Frederick 
BarI)arossa with an hereditary 
crown for his aid against the 
Italian cities. 

1173 - 1197 . Another period of dynastic 


conflict, during which there were no less 
than ten rulers. 

1197 - 1230 . OTTOKAR I. He took full 
advantage of the struggles for the 
succession which now began to wrack the 
German Empire. Siding now with one 
party, now with another, he made the 
Bohemian king (an imperial elector since 
the early 12th century) one of the decisive 
powers in German alfairs. On the other 
hand, a long-drawn conflict with the clergy 
(1214-1221) led to the almost complete 
independence of the Church. 

1212 . The Golden Bull of Frederick II 
recognized the right of the Bo¬ 
hemian nobility to elect its own 
ruler. 

1230 - 1263 . WENCESLAS (VACLAV) I. 

His reign was marked by large- 
scale immigration of Germans, encouraged 
by the ruler, {)ossibly to counteract the 
growing power of the nobility. Germans 
had been coming in for a long time (chiefly 
clergy and nobility), but they now began 
to oiien up large forested tracts and to build 
cities, which were given practical autonomy 
under German (Magdeburg) law. 
1247 - 1250 . Rising of the nobility against 
the king, possibly in protest 
against Uie favor shown the 
Germans. 

1251 . The Austrian estates, after the death 
of the last Baberiberg duke,elected 
Otiokar, son of Wenceslas, as 
duke. 

1263 - 1278 . OTTOKAR II {the Great) 
whose reign marked the widest 
expansion of Bohemian jX)wer and was 
characterized by great prosf)erity (opening 
of the famous silver mines, which made 
Bohemia one of the wealthiest countries in 
the later Middle Ages). 

1255 . Ottokiir carried on a successful 
campaign in support of the Teu¬ 
tonic Knights against the heathen 
Prussians. 

12b0. After defeating the Hungarians, 
Ottokar took from them the 
province of Styria. 

1267 . A second northern campaign,against 
the Lithuanians, achieved little. 
1269 . Ottokar, taking advantage of the 
interregnum in the German Em¬ 
pire, extended his power over 
Carinthia, Carniola, and Istria. 

1273 . Election of Rudolph of Hapsburg as 
emperor. Ottokar refused to 
recognize him. The Diet of Regensburg 
(1274) therefore declared all Ottokar’s 
acciuisitions void. The em])eror, sui)j)orted 
by the Hungarians and by some of the 
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Bohemian nobility, attacked Ottokar, who 
agreed to give up all but Bohemia and 
Moravia, and to recognize Rudolph’s su¬ 
zerainty even over these. 

1278 . New war between Rudolph and 
Ottokar. Ottokar was decisively 
defeated on the Marchfeld (Aug. 
26) and killed. 

1278 - 1305 . Wenceslas II, a boy of seven, 
for whom Otto of Brandenburg at 
first acted as regent. 

1290 . Wenceslas was elected and crowned 
King of Boland. 

1301 . His son, Wenceslas, was elected King 
of Hungary (ruled to 1304). 
1305 - 1306 . Wenceslas III. He gave u[) 
the claim to Hungary and was 
murdered while en route to Boland to suf)- 
press a revolt of the nobles. End of the 
Premyslid line. {Cont. p. 304.) 

c. POLAND, TO 1306 

The Polish state emerged in the loth 
century, the result of the unification of 
some six tribes under the Polani, who were 
ruled by the members of the semi-mythical 
family of Piast. From the outset the Boles 
were obliged to fight agjunst the encroach¬ 
ment of the Hermans from the west, the 
l^russians from the north, the Bohemians 
from the south, and the Hungarians, also 
in the south. 

c. 960 - 992 , MIESZKO I, of the house of 
Biast, tlie first historical ruler. He 
conquered the territory between the Oder 
and the Warthe Rivers, but was defeated 
by Markgraf Hero and obliged to recognize 
Herman suzerainty (973). 

966 . Mieszko was converted to Christi¬ 
anity by Bohemian missionaries, 
probably for jiolilical reasons, to deprive 
the Hermans of any further excuse for ag¬ 
gression. d he acce])tance of Latin Christi¬ 
anity meant the connection of Boland, like 
Bohemia and Hungary, with western Luro- 
pean culture. 

992 - 1025 . BOLESLAV I {Chrohry = the 
Brave). He aseended the throne 
at 25 and was the real organizer of the Bo- 
lish stale. An energetic, but at times 
treacherous and cruel ruler, he built uj) an 
efficient military machine, laid the basis for 
an administrative .system {tomites=^iasicl- 
lani = Bur^^rtifcfi, with civil and military 
powers), organized the Church (establish¬ 
ment of Benedictine monasteries, etc.). 
Politically his aim apj>ears to ha\'e been 
the union of all western Slavs under his rule. 
He conquered eastern Pomerania and 
gained access to t he Baltic (992-004). added 
Silesia, Moravia, and Cracow to his domain 
(999), and induced Otto 111 to erect an in- 
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dependent Archbishopric of Gnesen (loooj. 
On the death of Otto he took advantage of 
the confusion in tjermany to occupy Lu- 
satia and Meissen, and in 1003 niade him¬ 
self Duke of Bohemia. The new emperor, 
Henry Ji, carried on long wars against 
Boleslav to break his power (1004-) and 
ultimately forced the abandonment of Bo¬ 
hemia and Lusatia (1005). But by the 
Treaty of Bautzen (ioi8) Boleslav was 
given Lusatia as an imperial lief, and just 
before his death Boleslav was able to make 
himself King of Poland (1025). 
1025 - 1034 . MIESZKO II, a much weaker 
ruler. The Poles, like the other 
Slavs, divided the domain among the vari¬ 
ous sons of a deceased king, thus creating 
endless dynastic contlict and amjile oppor¬ 
tunity for intervention by neighboring 
rulers. During Alieszko’s reign most of the 
territorial gains of Boleslav were lost: St. 
Stej)heii of Hungary conquered Slovakia 
(1027); Bretislav of Bohemia took Moravia 
(1030; laroslav of Russia acquired Ru- 
thenia (1031); Canute of Denmark took 
Pomerania (1031). In 1032 the Emperor 
Conrad actually divided Poland between 
Mieszko and two of his relatives. 
1034 - 1040 . A period of violent dynastic 
struggle and general insurrection, 
including a lieathen reaction (burning of 
monasteries, mas.sacre of the clergy) and a 
peasant uprising against the landlords. In 
the meanwhile Bretislav of Bohemia seized 
Silesia (1038). 

1038 - 1058 . CASIMIR I (iPr Restorer), who 
succeeded, with the aid of the 
Emperor Henry HI, in recont|ueririg his 
domain, re-establishing Christianity and 
restoring order. Silesia was recovered 
(1054). In return Casirnir was obliged to 
give up the royal title (becoming merely a 
grand duke) and to make numerous con¬ 
cessions to the nobility and clergy, thus 
initiating a baneful practice. 
1058 - 1079 . BOLESLAV II {the Bold), one 
of the great mediaeval rulers. In 
the great struggle between the emperor and 
the poi)c he consistently supported the 
laUer, as a counterweight to Herman in- 
lliience. At the same time he did his utmost 
tu throw olT the pressure of the nobility. 
In his countless campaigns he reconq^iered 
upper Slovakia (io()i-io()3) and marched 
as lar as Kiev, to put his relative upon the 
Russian throne (1069). in 1076 he reas- 
sunicd the royal crown, with the pope’s 
approval. But his entire policy estranged 
the nobility, which ultimately drove him 
from his throne. 

1079 - 1102 . Vladislav I {Ladlslas), Her¬ 
mann, an indolent and unwar¬ 
like ruler, brother of Boleslav. He resigned 
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the royal title and attempted to secure 
peace by supporting the Emperor Henry 
IV, as well as by courting the nobility and 
clergyj 

1102 - 1138 . BOLESLAV III {Wry-^mouth), 
who acquired the throne only after 
a violent struggle with his brother Zbigniew. 
He was one of the greatest Polish kings, 
who defeated the Pbmeranians (battle of 
JSTaklo, 1109) by the incorporation of 
Pomerania (1119-1123), re-established the 
access to the sea. At the same time he de¬ 
feated the Emperor Henry V (1109, battle 
of Hundsfeld, near Breslau) and checked 
the German advance. On the other hand, 
his cam})aigns in Hungary (1132-1135) had 
no delinite results. 

Boleslav completed the organization of 
the state, in which the great landlords {no- 
bilvs ~ magnatesj, gentry {milites = knights 
=^sziac/ita) had became well-delined social 
cl’.sses, the peasantry having steadily lost 
in the i)criods of confusion. The Church 
was reorganized under the Archbishop of 
Gnesen, by the j)af)al legate W’alo. In order 
to avoid dis])ule. Boleslav fixed the suc¬ 
cession l»y seniority. Poland was dix ided 
into five principalities (Silesic,. (ireal I’c 
land, i\IaS>x'ia, Sandomir, Crac' >w) ft>r hi> 


1194-1227. leszek I (the White), whose 
reign was punctuated by constant 
wars against Mieszko 111 , who attempted 
to regain the throru (d. 1202), and against 
the latter’s son Vladislav Laskonogi (1202- 
1206). The period was one of complete 
feudal anarchy, with the nobility and clergy 
controlling the sc tion. 
1227-1279. Boleslav V, an happy reign 
marked by coin})! c disruption 
and by constant .iggression by 
neighlioring states. 

1228 . Arrival of the Teut<>,-j(c Knights, 
called to Prussia by i .ke t onrad 
of Masovia (}>. 214). /’ithin the 
next 50 vears tiiey ‘JUjinred 
Prussia and erected a ^aist lor- 
midabie barrier to Pol \b access 
to llie sea. 

1241 . Begiiiidng of the great K mgol in¬ 
vasions t|). ,,1 w'kch there 

were consLaiil renewaK tbroiigh 
out the rest ol the lenliiry. 'i he Pokes 
managed to siaxc' oil Mongol coininalion, 
lull the country was dexasialed. One re¬ 
sult was the calling in ot large* numbers of 
tierman setllcr>. sonu* ol wiio^rj Geared 
lorest land and i(iloiii/a*d new areas in .Si 
Ic.sia and PoM-n. oiluTS of wlioin settJe'd in 


sons; Cracow was established as the ca]>iia!. 
and was to go, with the title of ^rand duke, 
to the eldest member of tlie liouse of Piast. 
In actind fact this arrangement by no means 
eliminated the dynastic competition, but 
introduced a long j)eriod of disru|-)tion, dur¬ 
ing which the nobility and clergy waxed 
ever more ])owerful and the ducal or royal 
power became insignificant. Only the 
weakness of the neighboring states sav'ed 
Poland from destruction. 
1138 - 1146 . Vladislav II (Ladislas). 
1146 - 1173 . Boleslav IV, an ineffectual 
ruler, during whose reign tlie Ger¬ 
mans, under Albert the Bear and Henry the 
Ikon. su}j})orted by W’aldeinar of Denmark, 
drove back the Poles from the entire terri¬ 
tory along the Baltii and west of the Vistula 
(1147). d be Kmjieror Frederick Barba- 
rossa intervened and forced the humble 
submission of Boleslav (1157). 


liie towns. In all case^ iarge concessions 
in tlie (iirct, lion ol autonuniy were made 
\ M,igd» hur^i I'lw German inlluem e 

meant greater and more ella.ient cxjiioita 
tion 0] tJie .Soil, dexeiojanent of trade, ciil- 
tur.il adxance. 

1279 - 1288 . Leszek II (Jhr Black). 
1288 - 1290 . Further dynastic and feudal 
xxarlare, with tlie brief reign of 
Henry Probus. 

1290 - 1296 . Przemyslav II. He was croxvned 
king with the consent of the jiojie 
(1295), but was murdered soon 
afterward. 

1300 - 1305 . Wenceslas I, son of the King 
of Boiiemia, elected by the no¬ 
bility but challenged by claimants of the 
lhast lamily. He soon resigned tlie [losition 
atid returned home. {Coni. p. 313.) 

d. RUSSIA, TO 1263 


1173 - 1177 . Mieszko III, a brutal and des¬ 
potic jirince who antagonized the 
nobility and was soon driven out 
by them. 

1177 - 1194 . CASIMIR II {the Just) was 
practically elected by the mag¬ 
nates, who extorted jirixileges from him. 
In the Assembly of Lenezyea (1180) the 
clergy was also given far-reaching conces¬ 
sions. Casimir attempted to preclude 
further strife by making Cracow and the 
primacy hereditary in his own line. 


The eastern Slavs settled on the territory 
of present (lay Furopean Russia in the 
})eriod from the 5th to the 8th eentury a.d, 
Litth is known of their j^olitical history 
during these centuries, but undoubtedly 
there xv'ere attemfits at politii al organiza¬ 
tion in the shajie of both tribal jirincipalities 
and city-states formed around imjiortant 
commercial centers. In the 8th century 
some of the eastern Slax s were under the 
protectorate of the Khazars, a Turkish tribe 
which established a strong and i)ros])er()us 
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state alung tlie lower Volga. After the end 
of the 8th century the northern part of 
Russia began to be penetrated by the Scan¬ 
dinavian vikings called in the old Russian 
chronicles Varangians or Rus (hence the 
name of Russia). In the course of the gth 
century the Varangians constantly moved 
southward along the main waterway lead¬ 
ing from the Baitic to the Black Sea, gradu¬ 
ally establishing their |)olitical domination 
over the Slav communities. According to 
tradition, the Scandinavian chieftain Riurik 
(Rorik?) ruled in Novgorod in the tSOo’s. 
Later he was recognized as the founder of 
the Russian princely dynasty. 

860 . The first recorded appearance the 
Russians i^Varangiatis) at Con¬ 
stantinople. 't his was a raid not 
unlike lu ise of ihe Norsemen on 
Britain and trance at the same 
period. 

c. 880 - 912 . PRINCE OLEG, \v!io suc¬ 
ceeded in UMiiing under his control 
both Novgorod Lind i\ie\ o>n the Dnieper 
l<i\er). Kiev suie-equenl 1 \- l)icLime the 
])olitical center of li loose ledenition of Kus- 
si:in slates. 

911 . The RussiLins again a))|)eared at Con¬ 
stantinople .and e\tr;icted trade 
j)ri\ileges from tiie By^aintine eni;)er.»r. 
’1 fade liecame a leading occuj)ation ol the 
KussiLin primis, who, with their followers 
{(inci/iimi }, proleited the mercluint slr.j)s. 
ku^shins also began to lake service witli 
llie Creek enij)erors in considerable number 
and came to j)lay an important r 61 e in the 
mercenary corps. 

946 . I'urlhcT trade agreements with the 
(rieek Ihnpire testify to the C\er 
clo.->er economic connections and 
no doubt to an inc:reLising cultural 
contact. 

967 . 'Idle Russian princess, Olga, visited 
ConstLintinojile and was converted 
to the Cdirislian faith. 'Ehis was, 
howe\er, li jmrely personal con- 
N’ersion, and may in fact have lieeii 
()lga’s second. 

964 - 972 . SVIATOSLAV, the son of Olga. 

lie was the first of the greLit con- 
(juering princes. In g05 he defeated the 
Khazars on the lower \ olga and proceeded 
to establish a Russian slate in jilace <>1 the 
KhazLir Empire. Called to the Balkans to 
aid t he Creek emperor against the powerful 
Bulgars, he CLirried on a siiciessful cam¬ 
paign (gO;) and decided to establish himself 
on the lower Danube. At this time his 
power e.xtended from Novgorod in the north 
to the Danube in the southwest and to the 
lower Volga in the southeiist. He was 
foried to abandon Bulgaria in order to 
resist the Patzinaks {Pahenegs) y who had 


entei%d southern Russia from the east and 
were threa-tening Kiev. Having repulsed 
them (968), Sviatoslav returned to Bul¬ 
garia, but he was no more welcome to the 
Greeks than were the Bulgars. In 971 he 
was defeated and driven out by the Em¬ 
peror John Zimisces (p. 180). Sviatoslav 
was defeated and killed by the Patzinaks 
on his way back to Kiev (972). 
972-978. A dynastic struggle between the 
sons of Sviatoslav ended in the 
victory of 

978-1016. VLADIMIR THE SAINT, in 

whose reign (c. ggo) the Russians 
were converted in mass to Christianity in 
the eastern (Byzantine) form. The Rus¬ 
sian Church was organized on the Creek 
paUern and was considered to be under the 
canonical authority of the Patriarch of Con- 
sUinlinople. From this time on the cultural 
relation between Constanlinople and Kiev 
was \'ery close. 

1015 - 1019 . Further dynastic conflict be¬ 
tween the sons of Vladimir. 
1019 - 1054 . lAROSLAV (///c ll mj, the 

greatest ruler of Russia in the 
Kievan period. He w;i- finally successful 
in the struggle with liis brother S\'iatop(rlk, 
but was oldlged to leave to another brother, 
.Mstislav, that part of the {)rincijxility east 
of the Dniei)er River until JMstiskiv’s death 
in io-;(). laroslav was then su[)remc ruler 
ol Lill Russia. J^Ntensive building activity 
at Kiev Mhithedral of St. SoiiIulw. Re¬ 
ligious activity (metropolitan Hilarion and 
tlie Vlonastery of the Cavesg Proim)lion of 
education. Revision of the Russian Imw 
(the earliest known Russian law code), 
under Byzantine influence. Dynastic al¬ 
liances with western stales (laroslav’s 
daughter, Anna, married Henry 1 of 
1 ranee). 

'The period following the death of laro- 
s1li\ the Creat was one of disintcgnition and 
decline. Technically the primacy of Kiev 
continued and the power remained concen- 
irLited in tlie family of larosh:iv. Actually 
Kiev continued to lose in importance, and 
authority bei anu* divided between members 
of the [)rincely family on a system of sen¬ 
iority and rotation, leading of necessit\" to 
much dynastic ri\alry and countless com¬ 
binations, sometimes with Poles Lind Hun¬ 
garians. 

At the same lime the Kievan slate was 
subjected to ever greater pressure from the 
nomads (P;itzinaks and (.'umans) moving 
into southern RussiLi from the east. The 
period witnessed also a shifting of the older 
trade nniles, due to the decline of the 
Baghdad Caliphate and the conquest of 
Coii.stantiiiDple (1204) by the Latin cru¬ 
saders. 
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Emergence of new political centers: Ga¬ 
licia and Volynia in the southwest, princi¬ 
palities characterized by a strongly aristo¬ 
cratic form of government; Novgorod the 
Great, in the north, controlling territory to 
the east to the Urals. In Novgorod the 
assembly of freemen {Vicchc) reached its 
fullest development; Suzdal-Vladimir in 
central Russia, the precursor of the Grand 
Duchy of Moscow. In this region the 
princely power was dominant. 
1113-1125. VLADIMIR MONOMAKH, 
Prince of Kiev. He carried on 
numerous campaigns against the Cumans 
of the steppes and his reign marked the 
last period of brilliance at Kiev, which 
soon thereafter became a bone oi con¬ 
tention between the Princes of Volynia and 
Suzdal. 

1147. First mention of Moscow in one of 
the chronicles. 

1157-1174. ANDREI BOGOLIUBSKI, 

Prince of Suzdal. He repressed 
the rising jxiwer of the iiol)k‘s 
{boyars), united a large block of 
territory and established his capi¬ 
tal at Vladimir. 

1169. Andrei conquered Kiev, wliich be¬ 
came i)art of the Vladimir j)rinci- 
pality. Put the new state under¬ 
went a marked decline on the 
death of the ruler. 

1199-1205. Zenith of the Galician jjrinci- 
pality under Prince Roman. 

1198. Foundation of Riga, which l)ecame 
the center of German missionary 
enterprise and commercial exj)an- 
sion. 

1202. Foundation of the German Order 
of Swordbearers by Bishop Albert 
of Livonia (Latvia). 

1219. Conquest of Estonia by Waldcmar 
11 of Denmark. 

1223. BATTLE OF THE KALKA RIVER, 

near the Sea of Azov. The Mon¬ 
gols (Tatars, see p. 260), under Sabulai, 
invaded southern Russia from the Trans- 
caucasus region and completely defeated a 
coalition of Russian jxinces and Cuman 
leaders. They retired, however, without 
pressing their conquests. 

1226. The Teutonic Knights (j). 214) were 
commissioned to conquer and con¬ 
vert Prussia. They united wdth 
the Swordbearers in 1237. 

1236- 1263. ALEXANDER NEVSKI, prince 

first of Novgorod and after 1252 
of Vladimir. 

1237- 1240. THE MONGOL CONQUEST, 

under the leadershif) of Balu. The 
great armies of the invaders swept over 
southern and central Russia and into 
Europe, coming within 60 miles of Nov- 
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gorod. They took Kiev ( 1240 ) and ulti¬ 
mately established theinsehes ( 1242 ) at 
Sarai on the lower Volga. I'he Khanate of 
the Golden Horde for two centuries there¬ 
after acted as suzerain of all Russia, levying 
tribute and taking military contingents, 
but for the rest leaving the princes in con¬ 
trol, respecting the Russian Church and 
interfering little. 

1240. Alexander Nevski defeated the 
Swedes under Birger Jarl on the 
Neva River and thus broke the 
force of the Swedish advance. 
1242. Alexander defeated the 'J'eutonic 
Knights in a battle on Lake Pei¬ 
pus. 

1252. As P rince of Vladimir, Alexander 

Nevski tlid his utmost to prc\ent 
insurrections against datar rule 
and l)uilt uj) a system of protection 
based upon submission and con¬ 
ciliation. 

1253. Daniel of Volynia attempted to or¬ 

ganize a crusade against the Ta¬ 
tars. In order to secure papal aid 
he accej)ted the union of the Rus¬ 
sian Church with Rome, but his 
efforts came to nothing. 

1263. Death of Alexander Nevski on his 
way l.)ack from the Golden Horde. 

RUSSIAN CULTURE in this period was 
still j)rimarily religious and largely Byzan¬ 
tine in character. Noteworthy churches 
were* built at Kic*\', .Xovgorcxl, and Cernigov 
in the iith .ind 12th centuries, decorated 
with fine frescoes, ('hurcb* literature was 
acli\e and there appeared further the first 
chronicles and ej.)ics of lights against the 
nomads. {Coni. p. 31O.) 

e. HUNGARY, TO 1301 

896. The Hungarians, organized in a num¬ 
ber of tribes, of whic h the Magyars 
were the leading one, occujiied the valley 
of the middle llanube and Tlieiss. Under 
Arpad (d. c^oyj they had come from south¬ 
ern Russia by way of Moldavia, driven on 
by the Patzinaks (Pecdienegs) and other 
Asiatic |)e()})les. i lie Hungarians were 
themselves nomads of the Finno-Ugrian 
family. lor more than half a century after 
their occupation of Hungary they continued 
their laids, both toward the cast and toward 
the west. 

906. T'hc Hungarians destrcjyed the rising 
Sla\ic kingdom of Moravia. 

966. Battle of Augsburg, in which Em¬ 
peror Otto I decisively defeated 
the raiding Hungarians. I'rom this time on 
the Hungarians liegan to settle down and 
establish a frontier. 
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972 - 997 . Geza, Duke of the Magyar tribe, 
and the organizer of the princely 
power. He began to reduce the tribal 
leaders and invited Christian missionaries 
from Germany (I’iJgrin of Passau, 974; 
St. Adalbert of Prague, 993). Christian¬ 
ization had already begun from the east, 
and was furthered by large numbers of war 
prisoners. 

997 - 1038 . ST. STEPHEN (I), greatest 
ruler of the Arjiad dynasty. He 
sui)pressed eastern Christianity by force 
and crusaded against paganism, which was 
still favored by the tribal chiefs. Stephen 
took his stand detinitely by the west, mar¬ 
ried a bavarian jjriiicess, called in Roman 
churchmen and monks (Benedictines) and 
endowed them witli huge tracts of land. 
With the lielj) of the clergy he broke tlu* 
power of the tribal chieftains, took over 
their land as royal domain, administered 
through counts {J.spani, placed over coun¬ 
ties {Comilat). The counts and high 
churchmen formed a royal council. Every 
encouragement was gi\en to agriculture 
and trade and a methodical system of 
frontier defense was built up (large belt of 
swamps and forests, wholly uninhabited 
and protected by regular frontier guards; 
as time went on this frontier was gradually 
extended). 

1001 . Stephen was crowned with a crown 

sent by the po[)e. He was canon¬ 
ized in io<S3. 

1002 . Stephen defeated an anti-Ghristian 

insurrection in Transylvania. 
1030 . Attacks of the Germans under Con¬ 
rad II, who tried to enforce Ger¬ 
man su/erainly over Hungary, 
were repulsed. 

1038 - 1077 . A period of dynastic struggles 
o\ er the succession, e\ery member 
of the -Vrpad family claiming a 
share of the j)o\ver, and sometimes 
calling in the Germans for support. 
1038 - 1046 . Peter Urseolo, son of Stephen’s 
sister and the Doge of Venice, suc¬ 
ceeded to :he throne. He t ailed in German 
and Italian favt)riles, aroused the hostility 
of the Hungarians and was driven out 
(1041). Et)r a few' years Samuel Aba, the 
brother-in-law of Stephen, occupied the 
throne, but he in turn was exj)ellcd by Peter, 
who returned with the Em])eror Henry 
HI, to wfiom lie sw’ore fealty. 
1046 . I’eler was overthrowm in the course 
of a great pagan rising of the tribed 
chiefs under Vatha, who massa¬ 
cred the Christians and destroyed 
the churches, d'his was the last 
serious revolt of the kind. 
1047 - 1061 . Andrew I, who managed to 
restore tlie royal [)ower. 
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1049 - 1052 . The three campaigns of Em¬ 
peror Henry HI against the Hun¬ 
garians. Andrew managed to hold 
his own, and in 1058 the emperor 
recognized Hungary’s independ¬ 
ence of the empire. 

1061 - 1063 . Bela I, brother of Andrew and 
po|)ular hero of the campaigns 
against the Germans. 

1063 - 1074 . Solomon, the son of Andrew the 
candidate of the German party. 
He w^as defeated by his cousin 

1074 - 1077 . Geza I. 

1077 - 1095 . ST. LADISLAS I (canonized 
IT92), the first great king after 
St. Ste()hen. He supported the 
pope in his con diets wdth the em¬ 
peror, and at home restored order 
and prosperity. 

1091 . Ladislas conquered Croatia and 
.Bosnia, but left these regions self 
gov'ernment under a ban. 
1095 - 1114 . Coloman (Kalman) I. An¬ 
other strong ruler, who, in 
1097 - 1102 . Conquered Dalmatia from the 
Venetian Republic. 

1114 - 1131 . Stephen II, in wTose reign the 
dynastic struggles w'ere resumed. 
1131 - 1141 . Bela II. He had been blinded 
by Coloman, and now’ took a 
horrible revenge on his opponents. 
1141 - 1162 . Geza II. The intestine con- 
llicts were greatly complicated by 
the efforts of the Greek emi)eror, IManuel, 
to extend his sway o\er Hungary. But a 
number of ( ampaigns carried out to this end 
(1097-1102) led to no success, though at 
one lime (1150) the Hungarians recognized 
Byzantine suzerainty. 

1150 . Saxon (i.e. Germans from the Mo¬ 
selle region) settlement in the Zips 
and southern TransyK ania regions. They 
were called in to help defend the frontiers 
against Poland and against the Greeks, and 
had much to do w’itli developing agriculture, 
trade, and towm-building. In this period 
many Pcchenegs and Szeklers W’ere also 
established for frontier protection. 
1162 - 1172 . Stephen III. 

1172 - 1196 . BELA III, who had been edu¬ 
cated at Constantinople. He 
married the sister of Philip Augustus of 
Prance and established a close dynastic 
connection w’ith France. Bela was a strong 
ruler who successful!}’ defended Dalmatia 
against N'enice. 

1196 - 1204 . Emeric 1 , whose position was 
challenged by his brother Andrew’. 

1204 - 1205 . Ladislas III, dethroned by 

Andrewn 

1205 - 1235 . ANDREW II. The most dis¬ 

astrous reign in the Arpad period. 
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Andrew was renowned for his extrava- 
^^■lnce and for liis generosity to his foreign 
fav'orites. A crusade to the Holy Land 
{ 121 '/) cost him much money, which he 
raised by alienating huge tracts of tlie 
royal domain, thus paving the way for tlie 
emergence of large landed magnates or 
oligarchs. 

1222. THE GOLDEN BULL, forced upon 
Andrew by the lesser nobility or 
gentry, led by Andrew’s own son, Bela. 
'J'his document became tlie charter of feudal 
prix'ilege. it exemjjted the gentry and the 
clergy from taxation, granted them free¬ 
dom to disj^ose of tlieir rloniains as they 
saw fit, guaranteed them against ar})i(rary 
imprisonment and confiscation and assured 
them an annual assembly to present griev¬ 
ances. Ko lands (ar offices were to be given 
to foreigners or Jews. 

1224. The privileges of the Transylvanian 
Saxons were set down. They were 
given practical self-government, 
directly under the king. 

1235-1270. BELA IV. A strong ruler who 
tried desfjerately to make good the 
losses of the preceding reign. The mag¬ 
nates, in rej)ly, attempted to set up a rival 
ruler, and Bela in turn allowed some 40,000 
families of the Cumans, who were driven 
westward by the Mongol invasions, to settle 
in the Theiss region in the hope of securing 
siipporl against the* magnates. 
1241. THE GREAT MONGOL INVA¬ 
SION, which took the country by 
suryirise in the midst of its dissensions. 
Bela’s army was ov-erwhelmingly defeated 
at Muhi on the I'heiss and he was obliged 
to flee to the Adriatic. 'JTe Mongols fol¬ 
lowed him, but suddenly gave iij) tlieir con¬ 
quests when news arrived of the death of 
the Great Khan. But the Mongol invasion 
left the country devastated, h'or defense 
purjloses the nobility wxis allowed to build 
castles and these soon became bases for 
feudal warfare and for campaigns against 
the king himself. 

1246. Bela defeated Frederick of Austria, 
the last of the Babenbergs, who 
had taken advaintage of the Mon¬ 
gol invasion to ajijirofiriate some 
of the western provdnees. 
1265-1270. W ars of Bela against Ottokar 
II of Bohemia. 

1270-1272. Stephen V, a weak ruler. 
1272-1290. Ladislas IV. His efforts to 
curb the feudal aristocracy were 
of little avails but in alliance with Rudolph 
of Hapsburg he succeeded in breaking the 
power of Ottokar in tiie battle of Diirnkrut 
( 12 /S). 


1290-1301. Andrew III, last of the native 
dynasty. He continued the strug¬ 
gle against the domination of the feudal 
aristocracy, but with little success. 

{ConL p. SI/.) 

f. SERBIA, TO 1276 

650. Approximate date of the completion 
of the Slav o'ciipation of the Bal¬ 
kan area. Tart of the Slav j)eoj)le extended 
as far west as Carniola and L'arinthia, but 
lliese (the Slovenes) were conquered by 
the Franks in the early cjth century and 
were thenceforth part of the German i^m- 
pire. 

818. The Croats, who had akso been con¬ 
quered by the hranks, revolted, 
but were again sul )dued. 

924. Tomislav became King of Croatia, 
accepting bis crown from the ])ope. 
He ruled ov’er later-day Croatia and over 
the territory as far south as Montenegro, 
though the coastal towns were mostly under 
byzantine control. 

960. Death of Chaslav, who made the first 
effort to unite the wSerbs. The 
Serbs, inhabiting a mountainous area, wnwe 
divided into trit)es and dans, under head¬ 
men or ziipans. The grand zupan held an 
honorary pre-eminence. 'J'echnically the 
territory was under Byzantine suzerainty, 
which, w'hen the Ivastern Empire was 
strong, was effectively exercised. By the 
end of the 10 : !i (entiiry the inhabitants of 
j)resenl (lay Serbia and eastern Bosnia had 
lor the most [)art acce])ted eastern Christi¬ 
anity, while western Bosnia and Ooatia 
leaned toward Roman ('atholicisrn. But 
the conflict of the churches drew the south¬ 
ern Slav's this way and that, becoming frt^- 
quently an important j)olitiial as well as 
religious issue. 

1077. Mikhail of Serbia was crowned by 
a i)apal legate. 

1081-1101. Bodin established a Serbian 
state in Zeta (i.c. Montenegro). 
1102 . Croatia was joined with Hungary 
in a dynastic union, after the de¬ 
feat of the last ruler, Betar, by King La¬ 
dislas. d'his involved the delinitwc victory 
of the western orientation in (^roatia and 
the separation from the other southern 
Slavs. 

1168-1196. STEPHEN N E M A N Y A, 

founder of the Nemanyid dynasty 
in the Raska (i.e. Rase la or Serbia proper). 
Though only grand zupan, Stephen ap¬ 
pears to have made considerable progress 
in uniting the various clans. He definitely 
adopted the Greek Orthodox faith and per¬ 
secuted the Bogomils, wJio were forced 
across the frontier into Bosnia, wliich at 
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that time was ruled by a strong prince, 
KuUn (d. 1204). The death of Manuel 1 
Comnenus (1180) and the subsequent de¬ 
cline of the Eastern Iun])ire gave Stephen 
an opportunity to establish his independ¬ 
ence of Constantinople and to conquer ex¬ 
tensive territories to the south. In jigO 
he retired to a monastery on Mt. Athos 
which had been founded l:)y liis son, St. 

Sava. Slej)hen died in 1200. 
1196 - 1223 . STEPHEN NEMANYA II, 
the son of the preceding. The 
beginning of his reign was marked by a 
struggle with his elder brother, Vukan, to 
wliom Montenegro had been assigned. 'Che 
Hungarians, who iK'came an ever greater 
menace to Serbia, sup])orted Vukan, and 
Stephen was forced to llee to the Bulgarian 
court. He returned with an army of Cu- 
mans suj)j)lied by Kaloyan (see below), 
who a])])roi)riated for himself most v)f east ¬ 
ern Serl)ia, including Belgrade and Nisli. 
Stephen’s brother, St. Sa\'a, linally mediated 
between the two contestants and Stephen 
l)ec ame ruler of Seriha ].)ro]>er. 

1217 . Sle])lK‘n was crowned king l)y a 
})apal legate (hence Slrp/itn /he 

1219 . St. Sa\'a, fearful of the Roman in- 
iluence, visitcM Nicaea and in¬ 
duced the (irca-k patriarch to 
recognize him as archbishop ol 
all Serbia and as head of an auto- 
cc'phalous church. 

1222. Stephen was recrowned by St. .Sa\’a 
willi a crown from Nicaea, thus 
re-establishing the eastern orien¬ 
tation. 

1223 - 1234 . Radoslav, the son of Stephen, 
a weak ruler, who was de[)osed 
by liis brother 

1234 - 1242 . Vladislav. He married a 
daugliler of Tsar John Asen II of 
Bulgaria and during this jx-riod 
much of eastern Serbia was under 
Bulgarian domination. 

1242 - 1276 . Urosh I, brother of tlie i)re- 
ceding two rulers. He married a 
daughter of the de])osed Latin emperor, 
Baldwin II, and established an alliance 
with Charles of .Anjou, heir of the Latin 
claims to C'onstantinople. 

1254 . The Hungarians, who already held 
part of northern Serbia, estal)- 
lished their suzerainty over Bosnia, 
and Herzegovina. {Con!, p. .^oS.) 

g. THE SECOND BULGARIAN 
EMPIRE 

Following the collapse of the First Bul¬ 
garian Empire in 1018, Bulgaria was, for 
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168 years, an integral part of the Byzantine 
Empire. The more stringent taxation and 
other grievances led to a serious revolt in 
1040, led by Peter Deljan, a son of Gabriel 
Radomir, and contined to the northwest 
and western parts of the former empire. 
Delyan had himself proclaimed tsar, but 
the movement suffered from his rivalry 
with Tikhomir of Durazzo. In 1041 Delyan 
was defeated and ca[)tured by the imperial 
troofjs. Another uj)rising, led by George 
Voitech, in 1072-1073, never assumed the 
same jiroportions and was supj)ressed with¬ 
out much difliculty. During the Byzantine 
jjeriod the country was constantly exposed 
to marauding raids by the Batzinaks (1048- 
1054), many of whom settled in north¬ 
eastern Bulgaria, and by invasions of tlie 
('llmans (1064). I'he Bogomil heresy con¬ 
tinued Lu spread, despite jiersecution l)y the 
government (1110 ll.). Under the leader¬ 
ship of the monks it became to a certain 
extent a reaction to the Greek influence 
exerted by the higher clergy. 

1186 . RISING OF JOHN AND PETER 
ASEN, two Bulgarian lords from 
the vicinity of rirriovo. Defeated by the 
Emperor Isaac Angelus (1186) they lied to 
the Cumans and returned with an army of 
the latter. After raiding into Thrace, they 
accej)led a truce which left them in pos¬ 
session of Bulgaria north of the Balkan 
.Mountains. 

1189 . 'J'he .Asens attempted to effect an 
alliance with Frederick Barlia- 
rossa and the leaders of the Third Cmsade, 
against the (ireeks. This came to nothing, 
but the Bulgarians resumed their raids into 
Thrace and Aiacedonia. An imperial army 
under Isaac Angelus was completely de¬ 
feated in a battle near Berrhoe. 

1196 . Peter Asen succeeded to leadership 

of the nio\ement after the murder 
of John by boyar (i.e. noble) con- 
s|hralors. 

1197 , Peter himself fell a victim to his 

boyar rivals. 

1197 - 1207 . KALOYAN {Joayinitsa), the 
younger brother of John and Pe¬ 
ter. He made peac e with the Greeks (1201) 
and then engaged (1202) in campaigns 
against the Serbs (taking of Nish) and the 
Hungarians, whom he drove back o\'er the 
Danube. 

1204 . The collapse of the Eastern Empire 

(p. 254) gave Kaloyan an excellent 
opportunity to reaffirm his dominion. 
By recognizing the primacy of the pope, 
lie succeeded in securing the appointment 
of a primate for Bulgaria and in getting 
himself crowned king by the papal legate. 
At the same time he took over the whole 
of western Macedonia. 
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Eni}}Liin-Baldwin I- 
Knloviin put down a revolt ol tJie 
Greeks and besieged Adrianople 
and Thcssalonica. He was niur- 
deivd in 120 J. 

1207-1218. Boril, the nephew of Kaloyan, 
whose jn^sition was not recognized 
by all Ollier leaders, some of whom 
a I templed to set up independeni 
prineipalilies. 

Jioril was completely defeated hy 
the Franks under Henry 1 in the 
battle of Philippopolis, and ulli 
mately (1213} was obliged to 
make |)ca(:e. 

Ivan [John) Asen, son of Kaloyan, 
supported by the Russians, began 
a revolt in northern bulgaria. He 
besieged and took Tirnovo, and 
captured and l)liuded Boril (1218). 
1218 - 1241 . JOHN ASEN II, whose reign 
marked the a]k)gee of the Second 
Bulgarian hhnpire. John was a 
mild and generous ruler, much 
beloved even by the Greek poi)u- 
lation. 

1228 - 1230 . Gwing to the youthfulncss of 
tl)c i'hnperor Baldwin Jl, a num¬ 
ber of Frank nobles at Cunstanlino[)le pro¬ 
jected making John Asen emperor and there¬ 
by securing themselves against the aggres¬ 
sion of 'i'heodore of Ei)irus (p, 260). The 
scheme was o{)posed l)y the Latin clergy 
and ultimately came to nothing. 

1230 . John Asen defeated d'heodore of 
Epirus at Klokotnitsa on tlie Ala- 
ritza River and captured him. He then oc¬ 
cupied till of western Thrace. Macedonia. 
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1235. Alliam e i>t John with the Greek em¬ 
peror ot \icaen against ihc 
Franks. The Greeks ret ognized the patri¬ 
arch of 'rnnoxa). Together the allies be¬ 
sieged Constantinople, which was relieved 
by a lleei and forces from Acliaia. 
1236 . The Hungarians, insligaied by the 
pope, began to threalen the BuJ- 
ganans and forced John to with¬ 
draw from (operations against the 
Latin Empire. 

1241 - 1246 . Kaliman I, tlie son of John 
Asen H. His reign was distin¬ 
guished cliieily by the great in¬ 
cursion of the Alongols, returning 
from the expedition into central 
Europe 11 24.1). 

1246 - 1257 . Michael Asen, the youngest 
son of John, and a mere child, 
ddic Nicaean emi)eror, Jolm Vattitzes, took 
ad\antage of the situation to coiujuer all 
southern Thrace and Macedonia, while 
Michael of Epirus apj^ropriated western 
Macedonia. 

1254 . On the death of John \kitatzes, 
Mitbael Asen attempted to re¬ 
cover the lost territories, but was 
badly defeated hy Theodore 11 
Las' aris at Adrianople and later 
(I 25bj in Macedonia. 

1257 - 1258 . Kaliman II, who, with support 
of the boyars, drove out Michael 
.Vsen, oidy to be deposed and ex- 
jaelled in his turn, lie vv'as the last 
ruler of the Asen dynasty. 

(Coni. p. 32 s.) 


3. thp: near east 


a. THE EASTERN EMPIRE, 
1026-1204 

ddie period ot the later Macedonian em 
perors (to 1050) and the succeeding thirty 
years was a period of decline, marked by 
the rule of women, barbarian invasions in 
the Balkans, the adv^ance of the Normans 
in Italy and the expansion of the Seljuk 
Turks ()). 254) in Anatolia. Within the 
empire there was a steady development of 
the clerical and bureaucratic nobility in the 
capital and of the feudal baronage in the 
provinces, leading ultimately to sharp con¬ 
flict between the two interests. 


1025 - 1028 . CONSTANTINE VIII, the 

younger brother of Basil 11 , a man 
suspicious of the military com¬ 
manders, who granted many high 
oflices to court favorites, 

1027 . The Patzinaks, who had invaded the 
Balkans, were Tmally driven back 
over the Danube by the general, 
Constantine Diogenes. 

1028 - 1050 . ZOE, em[)ress. She was the 
third daughter of Constantine 
and, though 48 years old at her 
accession, married three Limes, 
associating her husbands in the 
imperial ofhee. 
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1028-1034. ROMANUS III {Argyropolus), 
an oiVicial Go years old, first hus¬ 
band of Zoe. lie made great eiTorts to gain ' 
popularity by catering to the pojiulace, 
the noliility, and especially the Church. 
The patriaichate was permitted to perse¬ 
cute the iMono|)hysites of Syria, thousands 
of whom lied to iMoslem territory. The 
hatred engendered by this })olicy helps to 
explain tlie Seljuk advance in subsequent 
years. 

1030. Romanus sul't'ered a severe defeat 

in a camjiaigti against the Moslem 
emirs who attacked Syria. 

1031. U le situation was .sax ed b}' the vic¬ 

tories of Georgios Maniakes, 
greatest im])erial general of the 
lieriod. 

1032. A combined Jlyzantine-Ragusan 

fleet completely defeated the Sara¬ 
cen pirates in the Adriatic. 
1034-1041. MICHAEL IV <//a PiiphUi- 
goni(i)i), second husliand of Zoe. 
lie was a man of lowly origin, who 
j)romj)lly established his brothers i 
(mostly men of energy and ability) 
in high olfice. 

1034-1035. d'he Byzantine fh'Cts, manned 
by the Xor.seman llarald liar- ! 
drada and Scandinaxian mercenaries, re- , 
fieatedly defeated the Saracen |.)irates off 
the Anatolian coast and ravaged the coasts 
of Xorth Africa. 

1038. Maniakes and lladraade, with Scan- | 
dinavian and Italian mercenaries ' 
and with the suj)j)ort of the Ryzantine 
fleets, stormed Messina and defeated the ! 
Sicilian Saracens, first at Rametta (lojS), 
then at Dragina ( 1040 ). j 

1040. Revolt of the Bulgarians under Peter 
Deljan, a descendant of 'I'sar I 
Samuel. 'Phe rex'olt was directed against : 
the harsh fiscal })<)lic y of the government. ; 
d'he Rulgars attacked Thessalonica, but the 
city held out. l ltimalcly the inoxement 
collaj)Scd, as the result of dis.sension among 
the leaders. Rulgaria was then incorjx)- 
rated in the em|)ire and the autocephalous 
church of Ochrid became a prey of the jiatri- 
archal iiierarchy. 

1041- 1042. MICHAEL V { KuLiplidlfs), 

one of Zoe’s faxorites. He at¬ 
tempted to secure sole janver by shutting 
the em[iress in a cloister, but this led to 
a rising of tiie Constantinoi)le nobility and 
to the incarceration of Michael in a 
monasterv- 

1042- 1054. CONSTANTINE IX (Monom- 

achus), the third husband ol Zoe, 
a scholarly penson, wholly out of sympathy 
with the army and xvith the military aris¬ 
tocracy. ITe systematically neglected the 
frontier defenses and the forces. 
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1042. Maniakes totally defeated the Nor¬ 

mans, who had begun the attack 
on southern Italy, in the battle of 
Monopoli (near Na})les). 

1043. Revolt of Maniakes, representing 

the disaffection of the military 
classes. Maniakes landed at Du- 
razzo and prepared to march on 
the caj)ital, but h- was acciden¬ 
tally shot and killed on the way. 

1046. The Byzantine forces occupied .\ni 

and took over the government of 
Armenia, which became another 
field for clerical exphulation. 

1047. Another military uprising, led by 

Leo Tornikios, failed. 

1048. 'Phe imperial generals defeated 

the adxancing Seljuk armies at 

Stragna. 

1050. Death of Zoe. Her husband Con¬ 

stantine continued to reign alone. 

1051. Expulsion of the Patzinaks from 

Bulgaria, after years of ravaging 
and unsuccessful Byzantine cam- 
I^aigns. 

1054-1056. THEODORA, cmi)ress. She 
xvas the elder sister of Zoe, an 
intelligent, xigorous, and popular 
ruler, but already adx-anced in age. 
1054. Final schism between Rome and 
Constantinople. 'J'he long-stand¬ 
ing friction between the i)ajxicy and the 
eastern [Kitriareli had come to a head with 
the conquest ol parts of southern Italy by 
the Normans, xvho were supi)orte(l by the 
papacy. The Patriarch Michael Kerularios 
di.sputed the claim of Po})e Leo IX to juris¬ 
diction in southern Jtal}’. Negotiations 
were opened, but each side assumed an un- 
eompromising attitude and the rift became 
unavoidable. The enmity it left l)ehind 
was,of tlie utmost im])ortance for the de¬ 
velopment of the next years. 
1066-1057. MICHAEL VI {.Stratioliciis), 
who xvas oxerthroxvn almost at 
once by a rcxolt of the Anatolian 
feudal barons. 

1057-1059. ISAAC COMNENUS, pro¬ 
claimed by the insurgents. He 
was an able and energetic army man, xvho 
promptly abolished a host of’ sinecures, 
undertook the reform of the finances, etc. 
Isaac, already adxanced in x'ears, soon 
found his work too arduous and abdicated 
in fax'or of 

1059-1067. CONSTANTINE X {Diikas)^ 
a high ofucial of the finance de¬ 
partment. Constantine introduced a period 
of domination by the civil officials, Church 
and scholars, during which the army was 
viewed with suspicion, neglected, and driven 
into hostility. 
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1060 . The Normans took Rheggio, com 
pJeting the conquest of Calabria. 
1064 . The Scljuks, under Alp Arslan, took 
Ani and ravaged Armenia. 

1066 . The Cumans, having crossed the 
Danube, Hooded the Balkan area 
as far as Thessalonica. They were 
finally driven back by local forces. 

1067 - 1071 . ROMANUS DIOGENES, who, 

on Constantine’s death, married 
the widowed empress, Eudoxia. Romanus 
was an ambitious soldier, who did his best 
to check the advance of the enemy in the 
east and the west. 

1068 . The Normans took Otranto, and 
tlien Bari (J071), the last Byzan¬ 
tine outpost. This marked the 
end of the Byzantine rule in Italy. 

1068 - 1069 . Romanus succeeded in repuls¬ 

ing the Seljuks, though they re¬ 
peatedly raided through the whole 
of eastern Anatolia. 

1071 . BATTLE OF MANZIKERT (north 
of Lake Van). Romanus had con¬ 
centrated huge forces for a decisive battle, 
and he rejected all offers of a settlement. 
In the course of a hard-fought battle he 
was deserted by Andronicus Dukas and 
other Byzantine magnates. Romanus was 
defeated and captured, but then releasee] 
by the Seljuks. lie attempted to regain 
the Byzantine throne, but was defeated by 
his o])j)onents and blinded. He died very 
soon afterward. 

1071 - 1078 . MICHAEL VII {Paraplnakcs), 
a son of Constantine X. His 
elevation meant another victory for the 
bureaucratic group. Michael made the 
great scholar, Michael Psellus, his chief 
adviser and devoted himself to the pursuit 
of learning. The military system was again 
allowed to fall into neglect. 

1074 . 'The emperor concluded a treaty 
with the Seljuks in order to secure 
their aid against his uncle, who had set him¬ 
self u]) as a pretender. The Seljuks de¬ 
feated the pretender, but took advantage 
of the situation to spread themselves over 
a large j)art of Anatolia. 

1078 . Revolt of Nicejfiiorus Briennius in 
All)ania. Another military revolt 
broke out in Anatolia, led by Ni 
cephorus Botaniates, who wuis 
sujjported by the Seljuks. 
1078 - 1081 . NICEPHORUS III (Boiani- 
a/cw), emperor after jMichaers ab¬ 
dication. His accession was greeted by a 
number of insurrections in various parts of 
the army, but these were suppressed by the 
able general Alexius Comnenus. 
1081 . Revolt of .Alexius Comnenus him¬ 
self. He seized Constantinople 
with a force of mercenaries, who thereupon 


. plundered the capital. The victory ot 
Comnenus meant the final success of the 
military aristocracy and the beginning of a 
new j)criod of military success. 
1081 - 1118 . ALEXIUS COMNENUS, an 
able general, vigorous administra¬ 
tor, conscientious ruler and shrewd 
dijfiomat. Having to rely iqxrn the great 
feudal families, he attempted to win their 
support by lavish grants of honors and 
ranks. At the same time he tried to use the 
high clergy to counterbalance the intlucnce 
of the nol)ility. He reformed the judicial 
and financial systems and systematically 
used his resources in money to buy olT the 
enemies he could not corajiier. 
1081 - 1085 . The war against the Normans 
under Robert Guiscard. The lat¬ 
ter landed in Epirus with a large force and 
besieged Durazzo {Dynicchium). /Vlexius 
bought the sui)port of the Venetians with 
extensive trade privileges (1082), but Guis¬ 
card defeated the emperor in the battle of 
Pharasalus, after which he took Durazzo. 
dhe war was continued by Robert’s son, 
Bohemiind, who again defeated Alexius 
and in 1083 conquered all Macedonia as 
far as the Vardar. But the ad\'a.nce was 
broken by the resistance of Larissa, by the 
guerrilla tactics of the natives (who hated 
tlie heretical Latins), and l.)y the Seljuk 
ca\alry employed by the emperor. In 
1085 the combined Byzantine and Wmetian 
lleets defeated the Normans near Corfu. 
'The death of Robert Guiscard at the 
same time led to dissension among his 
sons and the alxindonmcnt of the Balkan 
project. 

1086 - 1091 . Revolt of the Bogomils in 
'Thrace and Bulgaria. The here¬ 
tics were suf)] sorted by the Patzinaks and 
Cumans and were able to defeat Alexius 
and a large army (battle of Dryslra or Do- 
rostolon, 1087). The Cumans then ravaged 
the entire eastern Balkan region as far as 
C'onstantinople until Alexius bought them 
off, took them into im})erial service and 
used them (1091) to annihilate the Patzi¬ 
naks (battle of Leburnion). 

1092 . Death of Malik Shah, ruler of the 
Seljuk cmjjire of Iconium, which 
controlled almost all of Anatolia. The 
death of Malik led to disputes as to the suc¬ 
cession and paved the way for the partial 
reconquest of Anatolia. 

1094 . Constantine Diogenes, a pretender 
to the throne, crossed the Danube 
with an army of Cumans and 
besieged Adrianople, but was then 
defeated in the battle of Tauro- 
comon. 

1096 - 1097 , THE FIRST CRUSADE (p. 
255). The crusaders, of whom 
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1203-1204 


Margaret of 
Hungary 


Boniface of 
I Montferrat 
King of Thessalonica 



Alexius IV 
1204 


Irene 


Demetrius 

King of Thessalonica 


Bohemund was one of the leaders, were 
looked upon with great suspicion in the 
cast, where there was little interest in a 
movement organized by the heretical Latin 
pope. But Alexius was unable to stop the 


crusaders, and therefore dev^oted himself 
to managing the movement. He induced 
them to promise to do homage to the em¬ 
pire for all territory reconquered from the 
infidel. The crusading victories at Nicaea 
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and Dorylaeum ( 1097 ) enabled Alexius 
to recover the enlire wesLern coast of Ana¬ 
tolia. 

1098-1108. Second war with the Normans. 

The crusaders, having regained 
Antioch (lost to the 'Furks only in 1085 ), 
turned it over to iiohemund, who refused 
to recognize Alexius’ suzerainty. War 
broke out. llohemund returned to 11 aly and 
raised a huge army, with which he aj)peared 
in Epirus ( 1104 ). He failed in his siege oi 
Durazzo, and Alexius wisely avoided open 
battle. Ultimately (iiOvHJ liohemund 
agreed to make {leace, recognizing Jlyzan- 
tine suzerainty over Antioch. 
1110-1117. War against the Seljuks, who 
again advanced to the Bosporus. 
In IJ 16 Alexius won a resounding victory 
at Philomelion, which induced the Turks 
to make peace at Akroinon ( 1117 ); they 
abandoned the entire coastal area of Ana¬ 
tolia (north, west, and southj and all of 
Anatolia west of a line from Sinoj)e through 
Ancyra (Ankara) and Thilomelion. 
1111. Trade j)rivileges granted to the Ti- 
sans. 'J'his was {)art of the em¬ 
peror’s effort to draw tlie Pisans away trom 
the Normans and at the same time to 
counterbalance the exlensive trade j)osition 
of the \Tnetiai)s in the em])ire. 
1118-1143. JOHN COMNENUS, a ruler 
of high moral integrity, mild, 
brave, and sincere. He devoted his atten¬ 
tion chietly to the east, with the object of 
recovering the old frontier of the Euphrates 
and of subjecting the Latin states ol Syria 
to the empire. 

1120-1121. In a successful cam[)aign 
against the Seljuks, John re¬ 
covered southwestern Anatolia. 
He was diverted from further con¬ 
quests by continued incursions ol 
the Patzinaks in the Balkans. 
1122. The J’atzinaks were completely de¬ 
feated and thenceforth were no 
longer a threat to the empire. 
1122-1126. War with Venice, resulting 
from John’s refusal to renew the 
extensive trading privileges, whit h the 
Venetians had been exploiting to the full. 
The Venetian lleets ravaged the islands 
of the Aegean, occujried Corfu and CLf)ha- 
lonia, and ultimately ( 1126 ) forced John 
to renew the privileges. 

1124. Intervention of the emperor in 
behalf of Bela 11 in Hungary, 
initiating a policy which continued through¬ 
out the century. The objective of the 
Comneni was to prevent the Hungarians 
from establishing control over the Slavic 
regions of Dalmatia. Croatia, and Serbia. 
By the Peace of 1126 the emperor se¬ 


cured Branicova, a vital bridgehead, on 
the Danube. 

1134-1137. Conquest of Cilician (Little) 
Armenia, which was allied with 
the Latin Kingdom of Antioch. 
John forced Raymond of Antioch 
to do homage for his domain. 
1143. John died from a wound incurred 
while huniing. He was just about 
to renew his cam})aigns in Syria. 
1143-1180. MANUEL COMNENUS, the 
son of John, a noble, intelligent, 
chivalrous idealist, and yet, an adroit states¬ 
man and ambitious soldier. He was the 
greatest of tlie Comneni and the most 
sj)lendid. In his reign Constantinople came 
to be accepted as tlie capital of the world 
and tlie center of culture. Its brilliant art 
was imitated in the east as in the west. 
JManuel married a Latin princess (Maria 
of Antioch) and tliroughout his career 
cherislied the hope of resurrecting a uni 
versal emj)ire. Hence his association with 
and employment of Latin nobles, who inter¬ 
married with the Greek aristocracy, his 
constant toying with the idi-a of reunion 
with Rome, liis designs on Italian territor> 
and his antagonism to the Hohenstaufen 
emperors. All this tended to arouse much 
hostility among the Greeks (accentuated by 
the high-handed activities of the Italian 
traders), cost the em])ire inordinate sums 
of money and involv ed rej^eated con (lie t 
with the Normans, 'l lu* em])eror's ])re 
occupation ir, the west at the same time 
forccal liim to neglect the east, where the 
Seljuk Sultanate of Iconiuni (Rum) was 
able to elfec t a marked recovery. 
1147-1158. War with Roger of Sicily. J'he 
Norman lleets ravaiged Euboea, 
and Attica, took and j)lundered Thebes and 
Corinth, carried away large numbers of the 
silk-workers, who were* established at Pa¬ 
lermo. 'J'he emperor, leaving neglected the 
Byzantine licet, was c.)bliged to buy the aid 
(»f \’enice with exttaisive trading rights 
(i 148 ). The Venetians helped to reconquer 
Corfu ( 1149 ) paved the way for the 
JJyzantine conquest of Ancona (i 151 ). But 
efforts to extend the Greek power in Italy 
met with failure ( 1154 ) and Manuel in 
the end had to agree to an inconclusive 
peace (iisS). 

1147-1149. THE SECOND CRUSADE 

(p. 256 ). 'J'he crusaders, having 
plundered the Balkan region, almost came 
to blow's with the Greeks at Constan¬ 
tinople, but Manuel by diidomacy pre¬ 
vented a clash. I'he Greeks did nothing 
to prevent the defeat of the crusaders in 
Anatolia. 

1152-1154. Successful war against the 
Hungarians, who attempted to 
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make good their claims to Serbia and 
Bosnia. Peace was made in 1156 , the 
Hungarians recognizing the emperor’s 
suzerainty. 

1156. Trade privileges granted to Genoa, 
the emperor hoping thereby to 
counteract the domination of the 
Venetians. 

1158-1159. An expedition against Ray¬ 
mond of Antioch forced the latter 
to renew his homage. 

1161. Kilidj Arslan IV, Sultan of Rum, 
made })eace with the em})ire, rec¬ 
ognizing the emperor’s primacy. 
1165-1168. War with the Hungarians. 

The imj)erial forces took Dalmatia 
and in the final [K'ace U received also 
pari of Croatia. 'J'he following years Man¬ 
uel inter[(‘red actively in Hungarian dy¬ 
nastic affairs. Bela 111 ( 1173 - 1190 ; was 
practically his vassal. 

1170-1777. War with Venice, the natural 
result of the Byzantine acquisi¬ 
tions in Dalmatia and in Italy. 'I'he em¬ 
peror arrested all Venetian traders in C.'on- 
stantinople and coiiliscated their goods, 
but with a neglected fleet he was able to do 
little. The Venetians conquered Ragusa 
(IJ 71 ; and Cdiios ( 1171 ;, though they 
lailed in an attack on Ancona ( 1173 ). In 
1175 the \'enetians made an alliance with 
the Normans against the empire and 
thereby forced Manuel to yield. By the 
Peace of 1176 the trade privileges were 
renewed and the emperor paid a heavy 
indemnity. 

1176-1177. War against the Seljuks. 

The Byzaniines were defeated 
at Myriocephalon (ii 7 ()), but in the ne.xt 
year Manuel defeated the enemy in Bi- 
Ihynia, while John \atatzes drove them 
out of the Meander Valley. 
1180-1183. MANUEL ALEXIUS II, the 
.son of iManuel, who ruled under 
the regency ol his mother, iNlaria 
Antioch. 'Phe regent relied al¬ 
most entirely ui)c)n Latins in her 
ser\ice. 

1182. Revolt of the j)opulacc of Constanti¬ 
nople against the Latins, officials, 
and traders, who were brutally 
cut down in a great massacre. 
I'he mob forced the proi lania- 
tion of 

1182-1185. ANDRONICUS COMNENUS, 

an uncle of the boy-emperor, who 
ruled first as co-emjieror, but in 1183 had 
Alexius strangled and became sole ruler. 
.Midronicus liad intrigued innumerable 
times against Alanuel and was renowned 
for his lack of principle. But he was a man 
of great jUTsonal charm, intelligent, vigor¬ 
ous, unscrupulous, and cruel, d'hrough per- 
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secution, confiscations, and executions he 
cleaned the court circle, got rid of the hated 
Latins, abolished sale of offices, sinecures, 
etc.; reformed the judiciary, lightened the 
taxes. All this was a policy clirected against 
the powerful official and landed aristocracy 
and might, had it been carried through, 
have led to a thoroughgoing reform of the 
empire. 

1185. The Norman attack. The Normans 
took Durazzo, sent an army and 
a navy against Thessalonica, which they 
stormed, and massacred the Greeks. This 
attack led to a revolt of the Greek nobility 
against Andronicus, who was dejiosed, tor¬ 
tured, and executed. 

1185- 1195. ISAAC ANGELUS, leader of 

the insurgejits. His acce.ssion 
meant a return of the old negligence and 
corruj)tion. Within a brief space the en¬ 
tire empire began to go to pieces. In the 
I.)rovinces the j)owerful feudal families 
(i.e. Sguros in Greece; Gabras at Treb- 
izond; l)egan to set up as indcjjendent 
potentates. 

1185. Victory of the Byzantine general, 
Alexius Branas, over the Normans 
at Demetritsa. By 1191 the Nor¬ 
mans were driven out of the 
Balkans and even out of Durazzo 
and Corfu. 

1186- 1188. The great insurrection in Bul¬ 

garia, led by Peter and John Asen. 
Tins was due imimarily to the extortion 
of the imi)erial fi.scal agents. The revolt 
was siii )ported by the Cuinans and resulted 
in the devastation of much of the Balkan 
region, with the annihilation of much of 
the Greek fKq^ulation. Though at times 
successful, the Greek commanders were 
unable to suppress the movement, which 
resulted in the formation of a new Bulga¬ 
rian state north of the Balkan Mountains 
( 1188 ). 

1187. Fall of Jerusalem. Isaac, in fear of 
another crusade, allied himself 
with Saladin. 

1189. THE THIRD CRUSADE (p. 256 ). 

Frederick Barbalossa was wel- 
c<^med in Bulgaria by John .^sen, who of¬ 
fered him an army for use against the em- 
l)ire. But Frederick avoided friction as 
well as might be, and Isaac did not oppose 
the crossing of the crusaders into Anatolia, 
d'he death of Saladin (iig.y) relieved the 
danger from the east. 

1190-1194. Continuation of the war in Bul¬ 
garia. The Byzantine forces were 
defeated at Berrhoe (iigo) and 
at Arcadiopolis ( 1194 ). 

1195-1203. ALEXIUS III, the brother of 
Isaac, whom he deposed and 
blinded. 
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1196. The western emperor, Henry VI, 
heir to the Norman domains, de¬ 
manded Durazzo and Thessalonica. Alexius 
settled for a huge money payment, and 
Henry's death ( 1197 ) removed the imme¬ 
diate threat from that quarter. 
1201. Peace with the Bulgars, who were al¬ 
lowed to retain most of the caster 
Balkan area, under the younger 
brother of the Asens, John {Joan- 
nifsa, Kaloyan, j 197 - 1207 ). 

1202- 1204. THE FOURTH CRUSADE 

(p. 256 ). The leaders were the 
Venetian doge, Enrico Dandolo, and Boni¬ 
face of Montferrat. Alexius, the son of 
Isaac, appealed for aid against his uiuie and 
promised great eoncessions. Dandolo suc ¬ 
ceeded in diverting the ex})eciition against 
Constantinople. The crnsaclers look Du¬ 
razzo ( 1203 ) and arrived at C.'onslantinople 
(June, 1203 ). The emperor thereupon lied 
to Adrianople (July). His deposed brother, 
Isaac, was .set ui)on the throne with his son, 
the accomplice of the cru.saders. 

1203- 1204. ALEXIUS IV. He was wholly 

under the control of the crusadc-rs 
and was forced to pay a hea\ y 
tribute. l’o)Hilar discontent lec .1 to 
1204, Jan. 25. A revolution and the jiroc- 
lamation of 

1204. Alexius V (Dukas). Alexius IV was 
killed. 'J’he new ruler refused Jjay- 
ments to the crusadcTs and de¬ 
manded their withdrawal. 

Apr. 12. The crusaders stormed the city, 
which was gi\en over to a merci¬ 
less sack. The emperor suc c eeded 
in escaping. (Coni. p. 25 <S.) 

b. THE SELJUK TURKS 

1037. The Seljuks, a se[)t of the (ihuzz 
Turks, under the brothers liighril 
Beg and Chagar Hc'g, invaded Khorasan 1 
and defeated the Chaznawid armies, diiey j 
then conquered Balkh, Jurjan, d al)aris(an, 
and Khwarizm. 

1055. Entry of Tughril Beg into Baghdad, 

where he was j)rodaimed saltan, 
with the tit le /x/wg of the East and 
the West. Invasion of Byzantine 
Cappadocia and Phrygia by Tugh¬ 
ril Beg. 

1063-1073. Alp Arslan, l)rilliant nephew 
of Tughril, succeeded the latter. 
He conquered Georgia and Ar¬ 
menia. 

1071. BATTLE OF MANZIKERT (Malaz 
Kard). Alp Arslan defeated the 
Byzantine emperor, Diogenes Romanus, 
and virtually dc'stn.yfd the Byzantine 
power in Asia .Minor 


1073-1092. Malik Shah, son of Alp Arslan. 

His vizier, Nizam al-Mulk, was 
one of the ablest administrators ever ]:)ro- 
duced by Asia. At the same time he was 
a patron of learning, founder of colleges in 
Baghdad (the Nizamiya) and otlier princi¬ 
pal cities. Under him was undertaken the 
reform of the calendar by the famous [)oct, 
Omar Khayyam. 

1084. 'rhe .Seljuks took Antioch. 

1090. R ise of the Isrnailian fraternity of 

the Assassins, founded by Hasan 
Sabbah, a schoolfellow of Nizam al-Mulk, 
and a k'atimid i^rojxaganciist. He caj>tureci 
the mountain strongliolcl of Alarnut in the 
I'dburz range in Mazendran. The Assassins 
later l)ecame masters of many memntain 
fortresses in northern 1 Vasia, Iraq, and 
Syria. 'Ihe crusaders came into contact 
with the Syrian branch. 

1091. Nizam ai-Mulk was murdc-recJ by 

one of Hasan’s emissaries, after 
two ex|)eciitions against the As- 
.sassins had failed. 

1092. Barkyaruk (Rukn al-Din), son uf 

Malik Shah, sultan. Civil war 
broke out between the new ruler and his 
brother, Mohammed, c)\'er Iran and Kho- 
rasan, and sej)arate branches of the Seljuk 
family attained \drtual independence in 
different i)arts of the em])ire, although 
tlie main line still preserxed the nominal 
so\ ereignty down to 1157 . J'he Seljuk Em¬ 
pire of the East ultimately fcB before the 
attac k of the Khwarizm Shah ( 1157 ). The 
Seljuks of Kirman ( 1041 - 1187 ) were over¬ 
thrown by the Ghiizz 'Purcomans; the 
Seljuks of .Syria ( 1094 - 1117 ) by the Burids 
and Ortuqids; the Seljuks of Iraq and 
Kurdistan ( 1117 - 1194 ) by the Shah> of 
Khwarizm. 'Fhe Seljuks of Rum (Iconium, 
Koniah), who ruled most of Anatolia, ab¬ 
sorbed t!u‘ Danishmandid jirincedom in 
Cappadoc ia, l)ut were ousted by the .Mon¬ 
gols and the Othmanli (Ottoman) Turks 
(p- 325 ). 

1100-1200. During the 12 tli century the 
whole of the Seljuk Emjhre, ex¬ 
cepting Rum, fell into the hands of ca])tains 
of the Seljuk armies, the so-cMled A labels 
(regents). The Burid dynasty of Damascus 
( 1 J 03 - 1154 ) was founded by Tughtugin. 
The Zangid dynasty of Mesopotamia and 
Syria . 1127 - 1250 ) by Imad al-Din Zangi, 
whose son, Nur al-ltin, was famous as an 
opponent of the cru.saders. The Zangids 
absorbed the Burids ( 1154 ). The Ortuqid 
dynasty of Diyar-Bakr (Diarbekr) was 
founded by Ortuq ibn Akrab (iioi), whose 
sons, Sukman and 11-Ghazi, both won re¬ 
nown in the wars against the Latin princ es 
of Palestine. The dynasty lasted until 
1312 . Sukman Qutbi was the lirst of the 
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Shahs of Armenia (i loo -1 207 ). 'J'he Ata- 
be^^ house of Azerbaijan ( 1130 - 1225 ) was 
founded by lldigiz, whose son, JVlohammed, 
was the actual ruler of the Seljuk Kingdom 
of Jraq. d'he Salgharids held bars ( 1148 - 
1287 ), the Hazaraspids Luristan ( 1148 - 
j 339 ); and AnusliLigin, a 'J'urkish shn e of 
liaikatigin of (Jhazna, was the grandfather 
of the first independent Shah of Khwarizrn, 
Atsiz. At one lime the rule of tlie Khwar- 
izm Shah was almost co-terminous with the 
Seljuk iAnpire. 

1095. The crusaders, having iin'aded the 

dominions of the Sultan of Rum, 
took Antioch, with frightful slaughter. 
They stormed Jerusalem (logg) and 
founded the Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem. 
Ry I log Caesarea, 'rrijioli. Tyre, and Sidon 
were cajUured. Constant warfare between 
the crusaders and the Moslems (batimids, 
Rurids, Zangids, Ortuciids, and finally Sa- 
ladin, the Sultan of bigypt). (C'cw/. [k 325 .) 

c. THE CRUSADES 

PRECURSORS OF THE CRUSADES: 
(i) Penitentiary pilgrimages probably dat¬ 
ing from the days of Helena, mother of 
Constantine; after the Arab comjuest of 
Jerusalem (O 38 ) the Holy City was a joint 
shrine of Christian and Moslem; firotec- 
torale of Charlemagne over the Holy Idaces 
(reiognized by ilarun-al-Rashid, 807 ); 
abrogated by the mad Caliph Hakim 
Uoio;; ( 2 ) Charlemagne’s war of Christian 
reconquest in Spain; ( 3 ) the Cluniac revival 
and its stress on jiilgrirnages led to a steady 
increase of [lilgrirnages 117 known in the 
Tith cenluryj wilhoul serious opposition 
from the tolerant .Moslems until the ad\ent 
of the Seljuks; ( 4 ) Wars of Christian recon¬ 
quest in the west b^gan bairoi)ean reaction 
to Moslem jnessure; I’isan reconquest of 
Sardinia (c. loit)) witii j)apal sui)port; 
alliance of Castile and Aragon in the re¬ 
conquest of Spain (c. 1050 ); Norman re- 
conciuest of Sicily (looa-iogo). 
1087. Genoa and Pisa, by capture of 
Mahdiyah in .\frica, gained com¬ 
mand of the western Mediterranean from 
the Moslems. A})peal of the (ireek em- 
[)en>r after Man/ikert ( 1071 ) to Rope 
(iregory \’H; prej)aration of an army (al- 
liam e with Roger Ciuisc ardj by Gregory 
( 1074 ) to aid the (ireeks. 

'Oansformation by R(»{)e Urban II of 
military assistaiue to Constantinople into 
a new kiiM of holy war (a sort of ecclesiasti- 
I'al imperialism) untler the ausj)ices of the 
revived and regenerated pai)acy. 

1096. Aj)i:>eal from the Creek em|)eror at 

tlie Synod of Piacenza; Urban^s 
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call at the Synod of Clermont ( 1095 ); 
ban, a Cluniac and a brenchman, speaking 
to Frenchmen, recited the glorious deeds of 
the bVench and tales of Moslem atrocities, 
made ojjen allusions to the chances of profit 
and advancement, attacked feudal violence 
at home, and brought the audience to wild 
enthusiasms; he himself distributed crosses. 
Urban’s propaganda journeys and the 
preaching of Peter the Hermit and others 
stirred the west, but had the greatest effect 
in France and Lorraine, the area most under 
Cluniac inlluence. d'he great rulers were 
all at odds with the papacy or busy at 
home; the rest of Europe indifferent, and 
the Crusades began as they continued, 
largely under i^rench auspices. 
1096-1099. THE FIRST CRUSADE. Five 
popular, aimless mass migrations 
( 1096 ), emptying whole villages and often 
accompanied by pillage and anti-Semitic 
outbreaks, of which two (perhaj^s 7000 
under Peter the Hermit and perhaps 5000 
under Walter the Penniless) reached Asia 
Minor and were annihilated. The Norman- 
b'rench baronage flocked to the Cross and 
converged in three divisions on Constanti¬ 
nople; the Lorrainers under Godfrey of 
Bouillon and his brother Raldwin, via Hun¬ 
gary; the Provencals under Count Ray¬ 
mond of Toulouse and the papal legate, 
Adhemar of Puy, \ ia Illyria; the Normans 
under Bohemund of Otranto (the most ef¬ 
fective leader) via Durazzo by sea and land. 
]‘erh;ij)s they were 30,000 in all. 

'J'he Creek emj)eror, Alexius Comnentis, 
cx|)ecting mercenaries and unprepared for 
crusaders, proxided food and escort and 
punished the j>lunderers. He exacted an 
oath of fealty from the leaders (Raymond 
refused) in an effort to insure his title to any 
recovered “lost i)rovinces’- of the Greek 
Emi)ire. 

The Moslem opposition: the Seljuks had 
merely garrisoned Syria and w^ere not popu¬ 
lar with the nalixe }>o})ulation. Moslem 
unity in .Asia Minor ended xvith the death of 
Malik Shah ( 1092 ), and Syria xvas divided 
politically, racially, and theologically (Sun¬ 
nite vs. Shi’ite; the Fatimite capture of Jeru¬ 
salem ( 1098 ) from the Shi’ites). 

1097. Nicaea, the Seljuk caj 3 ital in .Asia 
Minor, taken by the combined 
Greek and crusading force; defeat of the 
Aloslem held army at Dorylaeum; excursion 
of Raldwin and 'Pancred, and rivalry in 
Cilicia; Rohemund established himself in 
the Antioch area. Siege and capture (by 
treachery) ot .Antioch ( 1097 - 1098 ); counter- 
siege of the Christians in Antioch by the 
Fmir of Mosul; election of Rohemund as 
leader. Raldwin’s conquest of Kdessa 
( 1097 ); death of Adhemar of Puy ( 1098 ); 
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Christian divisions: rivalry of Norman and 
Proven(;al (the Holy Lance). 

1099. March to Jerusalem (Genoese con¬ 
voy and io(Ki supjily); siege, cap¬ 
ture, and horrors of the sack. The death 
of the pai)al legate left the organization of 
the government of Jerusalem to feudal lay¬ 
men. Godfrey of Bouillon, elected king, 
assumed the title of Advocate of the Holy 
Scpidchcr (for pious reasons). The main 
body of the crusaders soon streamed back 
home, 'riie Norman elTt)rt to dominate the 
government througli their patriarch Dago- 
bert led to his dej)osition by the anti-.Nor¬ 
man party and Jerusalem became a feudal 
kingdom rather than theocracy under papal 
domination. The gox ernment (as revealed 
by the /Tsw/cw of.! cni sal cm, the most com¬ 
plete feudal code extant) was narrowly 
feudal, tlie king a feudal suzerain, not a 
sovereign, the tenants-in-chief dominant. 
Besides the feudal organization there were 
burgher and ecclesiastical organizations, 
with their own courts. 

C'oritinued divisions among the Moslems 
and the weakness of the Greeks favored the 
progress of the Latin states: the Kingdom 
of Jerusalem, in close commercial alliance 
with the Italian towns (Genoa, Pisa, and 
later V’enice), profited by the commerce 
through its ports and extended south to tap 
the Red Sea trade. The other states: the 
County of Edessa (estal)lished by Baldwin), 
the Principality of Antioch (established by 
Bohemund), and the County of Tripoli (set 
up by Raymond of I'oulouse), were fiefs 
of Jerusalem (di\ ided into four great baron¬ 
ies and into lesser fiefs). The departure of 
the main body of the crusaders left the 
Franks without enough reinforcement to 
prevent their orientalization and decline. 
After the capture of Jerusalem ( 1187 ) the 
Kingdom of Jerusalem ceased to be an 
organized state. 

Moslem unification in Syria was com¬ 
pleted by the Alabegs (regents) of Mosul 
and signalized by the cajiture of Fdessa 
( 1144 ). Mosul soon mastered Fgypt; Sal- 
adin emerged sujjreme in Fgypt ( 1171 ), 
quickly reduced Damascus and Aleppo, and 
brought Syria and Fgypt under a single 
ellicient rule. 

1147-1149. THE SECOND CRUSADE. 

Bernard of Clairvaux, persuaded 
by I\)pe Fugenius 111, somewhat against 
his will, preached ( 1145 ) the Second Cru¬ 
sade. Fmperor Conrad III and King 
Henry VII of France took the Cross. To 
avoid conflicts the two monarchs went by 
separate routes; there never was coherent 
direction or unity of rurnmand. The Nor¬ 
man Roger of Sicily profited by the Second 


Crusade to seize the Greek islands and to 
attack Athens, Thebes, and Corintii. Noth¬ 
ing of importance was achiev^ed by the 
Second Crusade and the movement was 
discredited throughout Ifuropc. 
1184. Saladin’s steady advance led to a 
great ai)|)cal to the west; King 
Philip II of France and Henry 11 of Fngland 
declined the crown of Jerusalem, but levied 
a Saladin tithe (ti8S) to tinaiicc a crusade. 
Christian attack on a caravan (said to be es¬ 
corting Saladin’s sister) pro\'oked Saladin’s 
holy war ( 1187 - 1180 ): capture of Jerusalem 
( 1187 ) without a sack (Saladin’s humanila- 
rianism) and reduction of the Latin states 
to the cities of Antioch. Lyre, J'rijioli, and 
a small area about each. 

1189-1192. THE THIRD CRUSADE. Lrc 
cipitated by the fall of Jcru.salem, 
a completely lay and royal affair desjiite the 
ellorts of the [Kipacy to regain control. It 
was supiiorted partly by the Saladin tithe, 
and was led by the tliree greatest monarchs 
of the day: (i) Frederick Barbarossa (a 
veteran of the Second Crusade) asemj)eror, 
the traditional and theoretical military 
leader of Christendom, headed a well-or¬ 
ganized and disciplined (ierrnan contingent 
starting from Regensburg (iiSg), which 
marched via Hungary, entered Asia Minor, 
and disintegrated after Irederick was 
drowned (iigo); ( 2 ) King Richard I of 
England and ( 3 ) King Philip II of France, 
who went l)y sea. Already i)olitical rivals, 
they quarreled in winter ipiarters in SiGly 
(1 igo-i igi j; Richard turned a.side in the 
spring aiul took Cyprus which he sold to 
Guy de Lusignan. 'The quarrels of Piiilip 
and Richard continued in the Holy Laiul, 
and idiilip returned to Frame after the 
capture of Acre ( 1191 ). Richard’s nego¬ 
tiations with Saladin (Richard joroposed a 
marriage of his sister Joanna to Saladin’s 
brotiier, who was to be iiixested with Jeru¬ 
salem) resulted ( 1192 ) in a three-year truce 
allowing the Christians a coastal striji be¬ 
tween Jo|)j)a and .\i re and access to Jeru¬ 
salem. C'apti\’ity of Richard (i 192-1 K).^) 
and heavy ransom to the Fmiieror Henry 
VI. The J'hird Crusade ended the golden 
age of the crusades. 

1202-1204. THE FOURTH CRUSADE. 

Fmperor Henry VI, King of Sicily 
(by A irtue of his marriage to the Norman 
Constance) and heir of the traditional Nor¬ 
man plan of creating an empire on the ruins 
of the Greek Fmpire, was determined to 
continue his father PTederick’s crusade, 
and began to encroach on the Greek lands; 
homage of Cyprus and Lesser Armenia 
( 1195 ); marriage of Henry’s brother 
I’hilip to Irene, daughter of the dejiosed 
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J'^mperor Isaac Angelus, established a 
llohensLaufen claim to the Greek throne. 
Henry died 1197. 

Pope Innocent III determined to regain 
tontrol of the crusading movement, and 
Jioping to unite the (ireek and Latin 
Churches, issued a call to the rnonarchs; 
it was ignored (I’lnlij) 11 and King John of 
J'inglaiid were at odds, Germany in chaos, 
the Spanish rulers Imsy with the Moorsj, 
and the brunt fell again on the Trench 
baronage, l-igypt, the objectix e, could only 
be reached by water; negotiations with 
Venice (1201); terms, 85,000 marks and 
half the booty. Meeting of Hagenau 
(j2oi) between Philip (brother of Henry 
VI), llonitace ol .Moniierrat, and ( ?) Ale.\- 
ius; decision to dix eri the cru.sade to Con- 
stantinoi)le (a return to the i)lans of Henry 
\’l); Venice may ha\e shared in the de¬ 
cision. As it was imj)ossible to raise 85,000 
marks. Venice agreed to fullill her bargain 
if the Christian city of Zara were taken by 
the crusade. Hespite Innocxmt’s furious 
oj)position, Zara was taken and sacked 
(1202); Innocent excommunicated the cru¬ 
sade. Constantino))le was entered (1205); 
Isaac Angelus and his son Alexius IV were 
restored; Greek o])inion was furious at the 
new exactions to pay the clamore»us cru¬ 
saders, and .'Vlexius V soon succecaled Isaac. 
'Phe crusaders stormed and took (.'onstan- 
tinople (1204), tile first capture of Con¬ 
stantinople in history, and sacked it with 
unparalleled horrors. The Latin Lmpire 
of the Last { Roniiinia) replaced the (ireek 
Lm})ire at C.'onstantinojile from 1204 to 
i2()i; the lirst emperor, Jialdwin of Llan- 
ders; a Latin jiatriarch, a Venetian (.Moro- 
sini), rej)laic‘(l tiie Greek patriarch, and 
technically the schism was ended; actually 
the Greeks relused all union. Venice ac- 
cjuired three-eighths of the city, Adrianojile, 
Gallijioli, Naxos, Andros, l-iuboea, Crete, 
and the Ionian islands. Innocent HI was 
horrified and iielpless. The government 
of the Latin Lmpire was comjilelely leudal 
under the /Lv.sLc.v of Romania (copied from 
the .•lx.s72c.v oj Jcriisalvni). 'The Greek ern- 
jierors ruled at Niiaea (i204~i2(>i) until 
.Michael VHl surprised and took C'onstan- 
tinojile, I2(H. rile l ourth Crusade shoe ked 
Lurojie, discredited the pajiacy and the 
whole crusading rnox ement, and faiilitated 
the advance of the 'Purks. 

1208. THE ALBIGENSIAN CRUSADE, 
a Ifuropean crusade against the 
Albigensian heretics in southern 
France, proclaimed by innocent 
HI (1208) (see p. 229). 

1212. The so-called Children’s Crusade, 
preached by the lad Stephen of 
Vend6me and by Nicholas of Cologne in 
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Germany. Stephen’s contingent reached 
Marseilles and was sold into slavery. Nich¬ 
olas’ company was turned back. 'Phe whole 
episode is supposed to have been the origin 
of the story of the Pied Piper. 
1218-1221. THE FIFTH CRUSADE. In 
nocent HI, unwilling to let the 
cru.sading idea lap.se, preached the I'ittn 
Crusade at the Fourth Lateran Council. 
Jfgypt was to be the objective; the date 
1217; John of Lrienne, King of Jerusalem, 
was replaced by the papal legate Pelagius 
as leader (1218). CaiJture of Damietta 
(1219); rejection (in the expectation of 
Frederick H’s arrival) of the offers of the 
sultan (1219) to exchange Jerusalem for 
Damietta; failure of the march on Cairo; 
Treaty of 1221: eight-year truce, Damietta 
lost; retreat. 

1228-1229. THE SIXTH CRUSADE, of 
the Emperor Frederick II. ifs- 
sentially lay, the crusade continued the 
policy of Frederick’s father, Henry VL 
Frederick, King of Jerusalem by his mar¬ 
riage (1225) to Volande of Brienne, sailed 
(1227) after careful preparation, returned 
I ill with fever, and was t*xcommunicated. 

I He sailed again (i 228); the j.)o])e proclaimed 
j a crusade against Frederick’s Sicilian lands 
and renewed the excommunication; Her¬ 
mann ol Salza, Master of the'i'eutonic Order, 
remained loyal to Frederick. Frederick, 
the first crusader to understand the Mos¬ 
lems, negotiated a treaty (1229) with 
Malik-al-Kamil, ne[)hew of Saladin, Sultan 
of Lgy})t; peace for ten years, grant of 
Nazareth, Bethlehem, Jerusalem, etc., and 
a corridor from Jerusalem to the coast for 
the Christians. Phe Patriarch of Jerusalem 
opjK)sed Irederick at e\ery turn, and 
Frederick had to crown himself king (1229) 
in the Cliurch of the Holy Sepulcher. He 
returned home at once to repel the pajjal 
crusade in his lands. 'Phe caj)ture of Jeru¬ 
salem by a rush of Moslem mercenaries 
(1244) led to the crusades of King Louis IK 
of Prance, but Jerusalem was not again 
in Christian hands until General Allenby 
captured it (1917). 

The crusades of Theobald of Navarre 
(1230) and Richard of Cornwall (1240- 
1241) were forbidilen by the })ope and were 
fruitless. 

1248-1264. THE SEVENTH CRUSADE, 
the first of King Louis IX of 
France. Poorly organized; Damietta taken 
without a blow; march to Cairo (1249): 
rout of the army; capture of Louis; massa¬ 
cre t)f the army; loss of Damietta. Louis, 
ransomed, si)ent four years on a pilgrimage 
to Jerusalem (1251-1254). 

1267. Charles of Anjou, aiming at the 
conquest of Constantinople, be- 
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came heir (l)y treaty) to the Latin Empire, 
He planned to unite Sicily and Jerusalem 
hut was balked by the Sicilian Ves])eri 
(1282). 

1269. James the Conqueror, of Aragon 

under papal pressure, made a fu¬ 
tile crusading expedition to Asia 
Minor. 

1270. THE EIGHTH CRUSADE, the 

second of King Louis IX and Ed¬ 
ward of England (the last of the western 
(Tusadcrs who arrived (1271) and did noth¬ 
ing permanent). Attack on Tunis, possibly 
at the insistence of Charles of Anjou; death 
of Louis; the expedition continued by 
Charles; nothing accom])lished- 
1274. Preaching of a crusade at Lyons 
by Pofje Gregory X; exery ruler 
took the Cross; Gregory’s death ended the 
project. Acre fell, 1291. 

Local and st)ecilic crusading expeditions 
were subsequently undertaken under \ari- 
ous circumstances at dilTerent times; there 
was a revival of crusading zeal with the 
fall of Constantinoj)le (1453) under papal 
urging, but the true crusades were over. 

The crusades gave rise to great orders 
of knighthood which comltiiied chivalry 
and monasticisrn. 

THE KNIGHTS OF ST. JOHN or the 

IJospiialcrs (black mantle with a white 
cross), originally a Chilian order founded 
at Jerusalem by Arnaltitan merc:hanls (c. 
1070) to care for the Hospital of St. John; 
militarized (c. 1130) on tlie model of the 
Knights Templar; transferred to C yprus 
(I 291); to Rhodes (1310-1522) (the Knights 
of Rhodes) and then to Alalta (Knights of 
Malta). XT)ble blood was a requisite to 
knighthood in the order. 

THE KNIGHTS OF THE TEMPLE 
I their house in Jerusalem stood near ilie 
remple) or Templars (white mantle with 
a. red cross) founded (c. 1120) by Hugh of 
Lajens to guide and protect pilgrims; cem- 
lirined by the Synod of Troyes (1128) and 
Pope Ilonorius HI. iiernard of t'lairvaux 
drew uj) their rule, a modiiication of the 
Cistercian; they took the threefold mo¬ 
nastic vows of po\ erty, chastity, and obedi¬ 
ence, and tlieir rule in genend was that of 
the canons regular. They consisted of 
knights, men-at arms, and cha})lains. Ad¬ 
mission to knighthood in the order was 
open only to tht).se of noble blood. Organ¬ 
ization; by commanderies under a grand 
master. Transferred to C'yprus (1291), 
the order was dissolved by the Synod of i 
Vienne (1312) (see p. 232). j 

The other great orders were associated ' 
with national or racial influences, and do 
not represent the older international as¬ 
pects of knighthood; i 
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The Knights of the Hospital of St. Mary 
of the Teutons in Jerusalem (Teutonic 
Knights) (white mantle with a black cross) 
founded (c. 1190); headquarters at Acre. 
(For their history in Germany, see j). 214.) 

The great Si)anish orders: C^atrava 
(founded, 1164); Avis (Portuguese, founded 
1166); St. James of Compostella (founded 
1175); Alcantara (founded, 1183). 

I’amous orders of chivalry of royal 
foundation: J’he Order of the Garter (Eng¬ 
lish), founded c. 1344. The Order of the 
Star (French) founded 1351, replaced by 
the Order of St. Michael (1409-1830). The 
Order of the Golden Fleece (Burgundian) 
founded, 1429, became llapsburg, 1477. 

d. LATIN AND GREEK 
STATES IN THE NEAR EAST, 
1204-1261 

Division of the Eastern Empire after the 
fall of Constantinople: A council, com|)osed 
equally of cru.saders and X'enetians, decided 
to award the im[>erial crown to Count Bald¬ 
win of Flanders, while a Venetian (Pier 
Morosinij was made Patriarch of Constan¬ 
tinople. Boniface of Montferrat was made 
King of 'Lhessalonica and the remaining 
parts of the empire w'ere assigned to various 
feudal barons as vassals of the em})eror. 
In Anatolia the crusaders were never able 
to establish themselves ex( I'pting in a part 
of Hithynia near the Bosj)orus. In Euroj)e 
tliey were constantly e.\j)t)sed to the at- 
Licks of the Bulgarians. J'lie Kingdom of 
J'hessalonica at iirsl extended over i)art of 
Thraie. Macedonia, and 'khessaly, but to 
the westward the Greek, Michael Angelus 
Comnenus, set himself up as I)espot of 
Epirus and soon began to exj)and his do¬ 
minion east ward. Alliiia and the Pelopon¬ 
nesus were t'oiKjuered by crusading barons 
in a short time, and these territories were 
organized on a feudal basis as the Lordship 
of Athens (Otto de la Ro( he, 1205-1225; 
Guy 1 , 1125-1203; John I, j2(;5-j 28o), and 
the Principality of Achaia (con(|uered by 
Guillaume de (diamplitte and GeolTroy de 
Villehardouin in 1205). A( haia was in turn 
divided into twcKe feudal baronies, a per¬ 
fect example ot the Ereni h feudal system. 
Under the Villehardouin family (GeolTroy 
1 , 1209-1218; (leolTroy 11 , J2i8-i24(q Guil¬ 
laume, 1246-1278; it was well governed 
and ()opular with the Greco-Slav ic popu¬ 
lation, whi( h was considerately treated. 

The Venetians took as their share of the 
empire most of the islands and other im 
portant strategic or commertial posts. 
'I'hey ke[»l for themselves jiart of Constan- 
tinojde, Gallipoli, Icul)oea, Crete, the south¬ 
western ti}) of the Pcloj)onnesus (Coron 
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and Modon), Durazzo, and other posts on 
the Epiran coast, as well as the islands of 
the Ionian and Aegean Seas. For the 
most part these possessions were granted 
as fiefs to the leading Venetian families 
(Triarchies of laiboea, Duchy of the Archi¬ 
pelago, etc.). 

1204-1205. BALDWIN I, Latin emperor. 

1204- 1214. MICHAEL ANGELUS COM- 

NENUS, Despot of Lpirus. 

1204. Theodore Lascaris, with most of 
the ifyzantiiie leaders, established 
himself in Bithynia; Theodore Mancaphas 
set himself uj) at l‘liiladel])}iia; Leo (iabalas 
look ov'er Rhodes; Manuel Maurozomes 
(‘stablished himself in the Meander Valley; 
Alexius and Dax id (..'omnenus organized a 
slate on the north n)ast of Anatolia., with 
David at Sinope and Alexius at 'Lrebizond, 
thus founding the Empire of Trebizond, 
which lasted until the Ottoman coiuiuest 
of 14 O 1 . 

1204. Thee)dore Lascaris made an alliance 

with the Sultan of Rum and with 
.Mancjiphas of Rliiladelpliia to resist the 
advam e of the (rusaders into Anatolia, 
but was defeated by the latter under Peter 
of Brat heuil. 

1205. The Bulgars, under Kalojan, de¬ 

feated limperor Baldwin and Doge 
Dandolo in battle near Adnanople. Bald¬ 
win was captured and died in captivity. 
'The Bulgars then o\ erran rnu< h of I'hrace 
and Macedonia, exterminating a large part 
of the Greek j)o{)ulation. 

1205- 1216. HENRY I. 1 .atin emperor. He 

was the brother of Baldwin, and 
the ablest of the Latin emperors. 

1206- 1222. THEODORE I {Lasnirisi. 

j)roclaimed emj)eror at Xicaea aiul 
founder of the Nicaeaii hhn[)ire. 
1207. Kalojan and the Bulgarians be¬ 
sieged riiessaloiiica, but in \ain. 
Kalojan died suddenly, probably 
murdered. 

1207. 'riieodore Lascaris, allied with the 
Seljuks of Rum, defeated David 
C’omnenus and drove him batk to Sinoj)e. 
Theodore then com luded a truce with the 
P^mperor Heniyg in order to oppose the ad¬ 
vance of Alexius of ']>el)izond, who was 
now allied with the Seljuks. 

1209. 'J'heodore repulsed a second at¬ 

tempt by i'eter of Bracheuil and 
the crusaders to comiuer Bithynia. 

1210. The Parliament of Ravennika, at 

which tlie feudal lords of Greece 
finally recognized the suzerainty of the em¬ 
peror at Gonstantinople. In i)ractice this 
meant little, and the em])eror was left to 
shift for himself, with such su])port as the 
Venetians saw fit to give him. 
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1211 . Theodore Lascaris defeated Alexius 

of 'JYebizond and the Sultan oi 
Rum, both of whom were cap¬ 
tured. As a result a large part of 
the Anatolian coast was added to 
the Emf)ire of Nicaea. 

1212 . Henry I defeated Theodore at Lu- 

parcos and began the invasion of 
Anatolia. Theodore made peace, 
abandoning to the Latin Empire 
part of Mysia and Bithynia. 
1214-1230. THEODORE DUKAS AN¬ 
GELUS, i)rother of Michael, l)e- 
came Despot of Ifpirus. He began the 
work ot cx{.)ansion at the expense of the 
Latins and Bulgars, taking Durazzo and 
Corfu from the Venetians ( 1214 ; 

1216- 1217. PETER OF COURTENAY, 

Latin emperor. He was the 
brother-in-law of Baldwin and Henry and 
was in l'Airo|)e wi k.'u Henry died. On the 
way from iJurazzo to Thessalonica he was 
captured by 'Theodore Dukas of Epirus. 
He died in 121 S. 

1217- 1219. Regency of Yolanda, the wife 

of Peter of Courtenay. 

1218- 1228. ROBERT OF COURTENAY, 

Latin emperor. His domain was 
reduced to Constantinople and he 
s})ent most of his time soliciting 
aid in the west. 

1222 . Theodore Dukas of Epirus captured 
'Thessalonica and extinguished the 
kingdom. He then had himself proclaimed 
Emperor of the W est, and before long had 
extended his conejuests to the vicinity of 
PhiJippopolis and Adrianojile. 
1222-1254. JOHN DUKAS VATATZES, 
emperor at Xicaea. He jirov ed 
liimself a great ruler as well as an alile 
general. During his reign agriculture was 
encouraged, trade and industry develojied. 
the finances reformed. The Nii aean lOin- 
|)ire enjoyed a period of real prosperity and 
power. 

1224. John Vatatzes defeated the Franks 
at Poimanenon. In succession he 
took the islands near the Anatolian coast 
uSamos, Chios, Lemnos) and subjected 
RlK>dcs. An army was even sent across the 
Straits to capture Adrianople. 
1224. 'Theodore of Epirus defeated an 
army of the Latin emperor at 
Serres and then drove the invad¬ 
ing Nicaean army away from 
Adriano[)le. 

1228. On the death of Robert of Courte¬ 
nay, it was proposed that a re¬ 
gency be established under the Bulgarian 
ruler, John Asen II ( 1218 - 1241 ), but this 
suggestion was frustrated by the Latin 
clergy. 
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1228 - 1261 . BALDWIN II, Latin emperor. 

lie was llic clcven-year-old son of 
Peter of Courtenay. The reign was a help¬ 
less one, during which the emperor was 
reduced to the point of peddling the Con¬ 
stantinople relics through Europe. 

1229 - 1237 . Regency of John of Brienne, 

lortner King of Jerusalem, for the 
boy-emperor. John became co- 
emjjcror in 1231. 

1230 . 'Fheodore of I'4)irus was defeated 
and captured by John Asen in the 
battle of Klokotnica. The Bulgarian ruler 
thereupon aj)])ropriatcd most of the eastern 
sections of the Empire of the West. Thes- 
salonica and Thessaly passed to 

1230 - 1236 . MANUEL, tlie brother of 
Theodore. 

1235 . An expedition sent by John Va- 

tatzes against the Venetians in 
Crete failed to acliieee anything. 

1236 . An attack of the Nicaean Greeks, 

allied with John Asen of Bulgaria, 
on Constantinople. ’I'he city was 
saved by the Venetians and by a 
force sent by the Luke of Achaia. 
1236 - 1244 . JOHN, the son of Theodore 
Dukas of I'ipirus, became Despot 
of Thessaly and Emperor of the 
West. 

1236 - 1271 . MICHAEL II, Despot of 
Icpirus. 

1242 . John Vatatzes, in company with 
I'heodore, who had Ixatn liberated 
by the Bulgarians, set out with an army | 
and besieged Thessalonica. He failed to 
take the city, owing to his lack of sea 
power, but John, the Despot of Thessaly, 
was obliged to give up the title Emperor ol 
the VVTst and to recognize the suzerainty 
of the Nicaean emperor. 

1244 . The Mongol invasion of Anatolia, 
after the defeat of the Scljuks in 
the battle of Erzingan. d'he Mongols 
reached Ancyra (Aid^ara). John Vkitatzes 
established friendly relations with them 
and succeeded to much of the Seljuk terri¬ 
tory in central Anatolia. 

1246 . Second Expedition of John Vatatzes 
to the Balkans. He conquered 
northern Macedonia and finally 
took Thessalonica, dejxising De¬ 
metrius An gel us, despot since 
1244. 

1254 . Michael II, of Epirus, recognized 
Nicaean suzerainty, after a defeat 
by the forces of John Vatatzc.s. 
1254 - 1258 . THEODORE II {Lascaris), 
Greek emperor at Nicaca. 

1265 . Tfieodore defeated the Bulgarian 
armies of Mi( hael Asen in north¬ 
ern Macedonia. 


1267 . Rev olt of Michael II of Epirus, who 
managed to defeat tlie Nicaean 
forces sent against him. 

1258 - 1261 . JOHN IV {Lascaris), emperor. 

He was a mere child and his ac¬ 
cession led to a military uprising, 
led by Michael Paleologus, who 
became regent. 

1259 - 1282 . MICHAEL VIII {Paleologus), 

who was first co-emperor with the 
boy John, whom in 1261 he had imprisoned 
and blinded. Michael was an able and 
energetic general, whose great objective 
was to re-establish the Greek power at 
Constantinople. 

1259 . Michael II of Epirus, allied with 
the King of Sicily and with the 
Trince of Achaia, attacked Thes¬ 
salonica, blit was defeated and 
driven back by the Nicaeans 
(l)attie of Pelagonia). 

1261 . RECONQUEST OF CONSTAN¬ 
TINOPLE. Michael made an al¬ 
liance with tlie Bulgarians and concluded 
the Treaty of Nymphaion with Genoa, 
iwomising the Genoese all the j)rivileges 
hitherto enjoyed by the Venetians. On 
July 25 a Cireek army under Alexius Stra- 
gopulos, taking advantage of the absence 
of the V^enetian fleet, crossed the Bosporus 
and retook Conslantin()})le without much 
difficulty. Baldwin 11 lied (d. 1273). End 
of the Latin limjare. {Coni. p. 320. ) 

e. THE MONGOLS 

Ender the Iasi caliphs, the caliphate had 
regained its temjioral power in Iraq, Meso¬ 
potamia, and Ears, and its siuritual author¬ 
ity was greater than at any time since the 
death of Wkithiq (847), hut the calij)hate 
was soon threatened by the Mongols, who, 
in the late 12th century, had advanced 
from Mongolia. 

1206 . The Mongol diief, Temujin (1162- 
1227), was [)roclainied supreme 
ruler, JengJiiz Khan (Very Mighty King), 
of all the Mongols. Under his leadership 
ihe Mongol armies swept over northern 
Ciiin.i and over Azerbaijan, Georgia, and 
norlliern Persia. Transoxania was invaded 
and Bokhara taken (121c;); Sjimarcand 
caj)tured (1220) and Khorasan dev'astated. 
Destruction of Merv and Nishapur. Ca])- 
ture of Herat. 

1223 . Battle of the Kalka River, in south¬ 
ern Russia. The Mongols de¬ 
feated a strong force of Russians 
and Cumans, but after their vic¬ 
tory^ returned to Asia. 

1237 - 1240 . Mongol armies under Batu 
(actually commanded by Subutai) 
overran and conquered southern and cen- 
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tral Russia and then invaded Poland 
and Hungary. 

1241 . The Mongols defeated the Poles and 
(jermans in the battle of Liegnitz 
(Wahlstatt) in Silesia, while another army 
defeated the Hungarians. But because of 
j)oJitical complications arising from the 
death of the Great Khan, Batu withdrew 
Irom western Euroi)e, subjugating, on the 
way back, Bulgaria, Wallachia, and Molda¬ 
via. Subsequently lie settled on the lower 
Volga, where a Mongol (Tatar) stale was 
organized under the name of Golden Horde, 
with Sarai as the cayhtal. 'llie Gokk n 
Horde, like other Mongol khanates, recog¬ 
nized the supreme authority of the Great 
Khan, whose cai)ital was first at Kara¬ 
korum in Mongolia, then at Khanbalyk 
q)resent-day reij)ing) in China. But alter 
the death of Kublai Khan (1294) the uiiit\ 
of the empire Wcis purely nominal. 
1245 - 1253 . Continued ravages of the Mon¬ 
gols in kle.sopotamia, Azerbaijan, 
Armenia, and Georgia. 

1266 - 1349 . THE IL-KHANS OF PERSIA. 

Hulagu, the grandson of Jenghiz 
Khan, was sent by his brotlier. 
Mangu, to crush the As.sassijis and 
extirpate the caliphate. 

1266 . Suppression and e.xtinctiun of the 
Assflssins. 

1268 . CAPTURE AND SACK OF BAGH¬ 
DAD. Hulagu c.xecuted the 
caliph, Musla’sim. He then in¬ 
vaded S^nia and took Alepp<c 
1260 . Great victory of the Marnluks of 
Egypt, under Baybars, at Ain 
Jalut. This victory checked the Mongol 
advance and saved h'gypt, the last refuge 
of Moslem culture. Baybars revived the 
caliphate by inviting to Cairo Ahmad Al iu- 
1 -Qasim, a scion of the Abbasid house, who 
was acknowdedged as caliph under the title 
of J/us/a/zs/r V Jllah. 

1344 * 1349 . Reign of Nushirwan, last of 
the Il-Khans of Persia. The dy 
nasty was succeeded by a number of lesser 
families. 

f. MOSLEM EGYPT 

868 * 905 . Dynasty of the Tulunids. 

936 * 969 . Dynasty of the Ikhshidids. Ikn ii 
these dynasties also ruled .Svria. 
968 - 1171 . THE FATIMID DYNASTY, 
under which Egypt became the 
most brilliant center of Moslem culture. 
'The Eatimids claimed to be descendants of 
the Caliph Ali, and of Jbitima, the daughter 
of the Prophet. They rose to [)ower as a 
result of Shihte (Ismailian) propaganda 
among the Berbers, begun about 894 and 
directed from Yemen. Abu Abdullah, an 


Ismailian missionary, had won over the 
powerful Kitarna tribe ajul had overthrown 
the Aghlabids (909). (Jbaydullah, son of 
the Ismailian hidden Imam, then appeared 
and was proclaimed caliph and mahdi in 
Qairowan (910). In 922 he reduced the 
Idrisids, but an attemj)t to conquer Kgypi 
failed. His son, Al-Oa’irn, who succeeded 
him in 934, was defeated aguin and again 
and was besieged in his (apilal by the 
Kharijile, Abu Vazid Makhlad. Al-Qa’ini’s 
son, Al-Mansiir, finally defeated Abu Yazid 
(047), and brought the whole of North 
Africa, Sicily, and Calabria under Falimid 
rule, though he lost Morocco to the Omay- 
yads of Spain, fie was suKceded by his 
s<.>n, Al-Mu’iz. in 952. The latter recovered 
Morocco and drove tlie last Byzantine 
forces out of Sicilv (9()0). 

968 . AI-M u’iz took lfg3q)t and transferred 
the seat of the f atimid go\ern- 
meiil to (’airo ( I'ouiided 9O9). 
975 - 996 . Al-Aziz, son of .Vl-Mukz, sultan. 

He conquered Syria and part of 
Mesopotamia, and ruled from the 
Euphrates to the Allanlic. 
996 - 1020 . Al-Hakim, son of .Vl-Aziz, sui 
tan. He was known as the d/aJ 
Caliph^ lia\Ing affirmed his own di^dnjt}■. 
lie tried to make Siii’ism the orthodo.x re 
ligion of JOgypt. ddie cult of Hakim as an 
emanation of deity still survi\’es amojig tin* 
Druses of Syria. 

1020 - 1036 . Reign of Al-Zahir, marking 
the beginning of ilic decline of the 
katiniid power. Most of Syria 
was k»st. 

1036 - 1094 . Reign of Al-Mustansir. d'he 
holy cities of Mec ca and Medina 
disclaimed their allegiance (1047) and 
.North Africa threw off the P-atimid yoke. 
Gn Al-Mustansir’s death civil war broke 
out among his sons. Ni/ar and Ahmad. 
Nizar was defeated and killed, and Alt mad 
reigned as 

1094 - 1101 . Al-Musta*Ii. He lo.st Jeru- 
.salem to the crusaders (1099). 
'Fhe Eatimid power continued to 
decline. 

1167 . Shirkuh, general of the Zangid 
Nur ai-Din of Damasc us, entered 
Egypt to assist the second last kalimid, 
.AkMustanjid. Shirkuh was appointed vi¬ 
zier, in which oDice lie was sue ceeded by 
his nephew, Salah al-Din [Saladinjy who 
founded the 

1169 * 1250 . Ayyubid dynasty. Saladin 
ruled at first as \ iceroy of Nur 
al-Din, but on the latter’s death (1173) 
asserted his independence and consolidated 
his power over Egypt, part of Nubia, liijaz, 
and Yemen. 



THE NEAR EAST, 

1172. Saladin drove the Normans out ol 
Tri})oli. 

1174. Invasion of Syria and conquest of 
Damascus. Aleppo taken (J183). 

1185-1186. Saladin seized Mosul and re¬ 
duced Mesopotamia. 

1187. Battle of Hittin. Saladin destroyed 
the crusading Kingdom of Jeru¬ 
salem. 

1190-1193. Saladin defended his con¬ 
quests against the Third Crusade. 

g. MOSLEM DYNASTIES OF 
NORTH AFRICA 

788-985. The Alid dynasty of the Idrisids 
in Morocco, founded by Idris ibn 
Abdullah, a great-grandson of the 
C alipli Ali’s st)n Hasan. This 
dynasty was overthrown by the 
.Mikiiasa Berbers. 

801-909. The Aghlabid dynasty in 'Tunis, 
founded by Ibrahim ibn Aghlab, 

the Abbasid go\’ernor of Africa. This dy¬ 
nasty conquered Sicily ( 827 - 878 ), look 

Malta and Sardinia and invaded southern 
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Italy. The dynasty was ultimately de¬ 
stroyed by the Fatimids. 
1056-1147. The Almoravids, a Berber dy 
nasty founded by Abdullah il>n 
'lashfin, conquered IMorocco and 
})art of Algeria and intervened 
actively in the affairs of Spain. 
1130-1269. THE ALMOHADES, another 
Berber dynasty founded by the 
I)rof)het, Mohammed ibn Tumart. llis 
successor, Abdul-Mu’min, annihilated the 
Almoravid armies ( 1114 ). Morocco was 
confpjered ( 114 b) and Spain invaded. Al- 
I gcria was subjugated in 1152 , and the Xor- 
j mans driven out of Tunis ( 1158 ). Tripoli 
i too was annexed. But in 1235 the Almo- 
I hades were defeated and gradually ejected 
from .Sj)ain. 

1228-1534. The Hafsid dynasty, which suc¬ 
ceeded the Almohades in Tunis. 
1235-1339. The Ziyanids, successors of tlie 
Almohades in Algeria. They^ were 
ultimately absorbed by the 
1296-1470. Marinids of Morocco, a dy^- 
nasty founded in 1195 which took 
the Moroccan capital from tlie Almohades 
in 1296 . 
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C. THE LATER MIDDLE AGES 
1. WESTERN EUROPE 


a. THE BRITISH ISLES 

(1) England, 1307-1486 

1307 - 1327 . EDWARD IL MLirricd to Isa¬ 
bella, daughter of Philip IV of 
France. Ignorant of his task and bored 
with the business of kingship, lulward was 
dominated by his favorite, Piers Gaves- 
ton, a Gascon. Tiie Scottish war was con¬ 
tinued in desultory fashion. 'File baronage, 
angered by Gaveston, followed the leader¬ 
ship of Fdvvard’s ne.})hew, Thomas, Duke 
of Lancaster, an ambitious, incompetent 
person. They forced lOdward to accejjt a 
committee of reform, the twenty-one Lords 
Ordainers (1310), whose reform ordinances, 
suggestive of the Provisions of Oxford, were 
conlirmed by Parliament (1311). The 
'-rdinanecs required a baronial consent to 
royal appointmeiits, to a. declaration of war 
and to the dejjarture of the king from the 
realm, this consent to be gi\en through 
J’arliament. Ga\’estoii was ca}.)tured and 
slain (1312^. 

1313 - 1314 . The Scottish War. By 1313 

only the castle of Stirling remained 
in the hands of the linglish. Icdward set 
out (1314) to relieve the castle; Lancaster 
and the banmial party refused to sujjport 
the expedition. At Bannockburn (1314) 
kxlward was overwhelmingly defeated, and 
Scottish indej)enden( e won. 

in Gascony the French kings began a 
policy of t'gging FTlward’s vassals on to 
resistance, a j^rocess which culminated in 
the F'rench conquest of Gascony and its 
retention by the J'rein h with the consent 
(1327) of the regents who ruled after Ed¬ 
ward’s abdication. 

1314 - 1322 . Supremacy of Lancaster. Lan- 

caster offered no opposition to 
Scottish raids; private wars broke out in 
Fmgland; i^dwaird was under a new favor¬ 
ite, Hugh le Despenser. Parliament exiled 
Despenser (1321). Falward defeated Lan¬ 
caster at Boroughbridge (1322; and be¬ 
headed him. 1 he IhLrliameiit of York 
repealed the Ordinances. 
1322 - 1326 . Rule of the Despensers, father 
and son: Scottish truce (1323); 
decline of the j)opularity of the Despensers; 
alienation of Oueen Isabella. Isabella went 


to France (1325), arranged the marriage of 
her son, the future Fhlward 111 , to i’hiliiq^a 
of Hainault, and returned (132()) with 
Mortimer and foreign troops. Sui)ported 
by the barons, Isabella gained London, the 
Despensers were hanged, and the Parlia¬ 
ment of Westminster (1327), dominated by 
Isabella and by Edward’s enemies, forced 
an al)dication that was tantamount to 
deix)sition. Fid ward was brutally murdered 
in prison eight months later. 

Baronial reform was cynical and selfish 
in aim, but made no effort to destroy 
the monarchy. Burgesses and knights 
sat in the [)arliamenLs of 1311, 1322, and 
1327, and retained a share in the grant of 
taxes. 

1327 - 1377 . EDWARD III (aged fifteen 
at his accession). Council of re¬ 
gency and rule (1327-1330) under Morti¬ 
mer, Isabella’s paramour; Bruce’s invasion 
of Fngland forced the acknowledgment 
of Scottish independence (i32cSj. Edward 
led the baronial o[)j)(>sition to Mortimer 
(hanged, 1330' and opened his personal 
rule (I vso). 

1337 . OUTBREAK OF THE HUNDRED 
YEARS' WAR. JMward did hom¬ 
age (1329) for his ITench lands and renewed 
it (led). French sui)])ort of Scottish ag- 
gre.ssion continued and Edward, profiting 
by civil war in Scotland, siq^jortcd Baliol; 
after a series of ex])ediliv)ns he avenged Ban¬ 
nockburn at Halidon Hill (1333). French 
intrigues to alienate Atjuitaine continued; 
Edward sought allies in the emperor, the 
German princes, and his wife’s rclativ^es in 
Hainault and Holland, but could not 
win the Count of Flanders, the vassal of 
Philip VI. The economic interdependence, 
due to the wool trade, of Ihigland and the 
Flemish cities, made an English alliance 
with them inevitable. Philif) continued his 
advance into the Fnglish lands south of 
the Loire (i337j and oi)en hostilities broke 
out (133^^)- Ifdward ravaged northern and 
eastern France without a decisive battle. 
Urged on by the Flemings, F.dward pro¬ 
claimed himself King of France (in right 
of his mother Isabella), and enabled the 
Flanders towns under Jan van Arteveldt 
to support him without violating their 
oaths. 
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1340 . The naval victory of Sluys trans¬ 
ferred the mastery of the Channel 
from France to England (until 

1372). Intermittent truces (1340- 
1345) were followed by Edward’s 
invasion of France, and 
1346 , Aug. , 26 . Great VICTORY AT 
CRECY wliere hmglish longbow- 
men, sup]:)orted by dismounted horsemen, 
routed the undisciplined chivalry and mer¬ 
cenary crossbowmen of France. 'This 

tactical innovation, the result of Fhiglish 
experiences in Wales and Scotland, began 
the joint partici|)ation of the yeomanry 

and the aristocracy in war, and gave the 
Imglish a unique military ])ovver and new 
social orientation. Aiiillery may have been 
used in Crecy. 

1346 . The invasion of Phili}Fs Scottish 

allies was halted at Neville’s 
Cross, and the King of Scotland 
caj) lured. 

1347 . Calais was taken after a long siege 

in which artillery was used. 
(Philippa’s intervention in behalf of the 
burghers of Calais.) Calais remained an 
English military and commercial outpost 
in 1'ranee until 1558. 

1347 - 1355 . A series of truces with France 
was ended by the expedition of 
I'M ward’s son, Edward, the Black Prince, 
to Bordeaux, followed by ruthless plunder¬ 
ing raids from there as a base, which en¬ 
riched the English and alienated the popu¬ 
lace. 

1356 , Sept. 19 . BATTLE OF POITIERS. 

ddie Black Prince, using the tact ics 
of Crecy, defeated King John, 
cajUiiring him, his son, and the 
King of Bohemia, as well as the 
flower of Erench chivadry. 
1359 - 1360 . Edward’s last expedition to 
k ranee penetrated to the walls of 
Paris; the south had been so 
devastated that the English"could 
hardly tind food. 

1360 . PEACE OF BRETIGNY, ending the 
first i)enod of the war. (i) France, 
utterly exhausted and in chaos, surrendered 
the full sovereignty of Aquitaine, Calais, 
I’onthieu; and (2) fixed John’s ransom; (3) 
Edward waived his claims to the crown of 
France. 

THE BLACK PRINCE IN THE SOUTH. 

The Black JVince, ruling as Duke of Aqui¬ 
taine, su])i)orted Pedro the Cruel of Castile 
against Henry of Trastamara (allied with 
Charles V and aided by Du Guesclin). 
Having defeated Du Guesclin and Henry 
(Navarrete, 1367), the Black Prince, dis¬ 
gusted at Pedro’s character, his army dis- 
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sipated by illness, and seriously ill himself, 
withdrew. Taxation in Aquitaine to pay 
for the expedition led the southern baron¬ 
age to appeal to Charles V, who summoned 
the Black Prince to answer to him as his 
feudal lord (alleging a technical defect in 
the Peace of Bretigny). The prince defied 
Charles, and I’arliament advised Edward 
to resume his claims to the Erench crown. 
Du Guesclin avoided ojicn battle, pursuing 
a warfare of attrition which wore out the 
Black Prince and alienated the Aquitanians 
from the English. After the hideous sack 
of Limoges (1370) the Black Prince re¬ 
turned to England (1371) and was replaced 
(1372-1374) by his brotlier, John of Gaunt, 
Duke of Lancaster, an incompetent soldier, 
who lost town after town until only Calais, 
Cherbourg, Brest, Bayonne, and Bordeaux 
remained in lAiglish hands (1375). 

Edward’s personal rule and domestic 
developments in England. Edward, a ma 
jestic, affable man, opened his reign with 
generous concessions to the baronage, and 
a courteous welcome to the comj.ilaints of 
the middle class. He grew steadily in popu¬ 
larity, He was fond of war and the war 
was jX)i)iiiar; the nation backed him. 

Progress of Parliament. 'Phe necessities 
of war finance played into the hands of 
I’arliament, and (after 1325) the knights 
and burgesses began to establish a privi¬ 
leged position for their common petitions. 
Without immediate redress when the king 
brone pr(>mi.scs of reform, tliey were able 
to apply financial jmessurc in cri.ses. The 
king could still legislate outside Parliament 
by ordinances in council, but Parliament 
was gaining the initiative: non-feudal levies 
and changes in levies require [larliamentary 
sanction (1340); a money grant made con¬ 
ditional on redress, and auditors of ex- 
])enditure appointetl (1340-1341); all minis¬ 
ters of the king declared (1341) to be 
subject to parliamentary approval (soon 
reiaealed); demand that a grant be spent 
as directed (1344); a specific grant voted 
for defense against the Scots (1348); ap¬ 
pointment of parliamentary treasurers and 
collectors (1377). Parliament continued 
to sit as a single body, but deliberated in 
sections: the magnates and prelates sitting 
in the parliament chamber with the King’s 
Council (thus forming the Great Council); 
the knights and burgesses met separately 
until 1339-1349, when they began joint 
sessions (i.e. emergence of the Commons) 
and designated (before 1377) a representa¬ 
tive, the speaker, to voice their views in 
debate. Koyal officials ceased to attend 
the Council-in-Parliament, leaving the 
council to the prelates and magnates (now 
sitting virtually by hereditary right). The 
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outline of the House of Lords began to 
appear. 

Development of justices of the peace. 

The conservators of the peace established 
under Henry Ill to keep the peace had no 
judicial powers; the Statute of 1327 allowed 
them to receive indictments for trial before 
the itinerant judges. In 1332 their juris¬ 
diction was made to include felonies and 
trespass. Established as police judges in 
each county (1360) tliey were also charged 
with price and labor regulation. Ey 1485 
they had aljsorbed most of the functions 
of the sheriffs. Chosen from the local 
gentry, under royal commission, they con¬ 
stituted an amateur body of administrators 
who carried on local government in England 
until well into the igth century. 
1348-1349. The ravages of the Black 
Death may have reduced tlie 
population one-half; coujjled with tremen¬ 
dous war prosperity, this dislocated the wage 
and price structure, producing a major 
economic and social crisis. Wages and 
prices were regulated by a royal ordinance 
(1349) followed by the Statute of Laborers 
(1351) fixing wages and prices, and at¬ 
tempting to compel al.)le-l>odied unem¬ 
ployed to accept work when offered. The 
labor shortage actxderated the transition 
(already begun) from ser\ ile to free tenures 
and fluid labor; the statute in practice de¬ 
stroyed English social unity without mark¬ 
edly arresting servile emaiic4)ation or 
diminishing the crisis. 

War prosjjerity affected everybody and 
led to a general surge of luxury (e.g. the 
new and generous [proportions of contempo¬ 
rary Perpendicular Gothic). Landowners, 
confronted with a labor shortage, began to 
enclose for sheep-raising, and the accumu¬ 
lation of capital and landholdings founded 
great fortunes, which s(jon altered the jxj- 
litical and social [)osition of the baronage. 
The yeomanry, exhilarated by their jcjinl 
military achievement with the aristocracy, 
and their share of war |jlunder, lost their 
traditional passivity, and a new ferment 
began among the lower sections of society. 

Growth of national and anti-clerical 
(antipapal) feeling. Hostility to the Fran¬ 
cophil papacy at Avignon; Statute of Pro- 
visors (1351), an effort to stein the influx 
of alien clergy under jiapal {)rovisions (re¬ 
newed several times); Statute of Prae¬ 
munire ( 1353 )? forbidding ap[)eals to courts 
(i.e. Avignon) outside England (renewed 
several times); rejection (1306) by Parlia¬ 
ment of the papal request that John’s 
tribute (intermitted by Edward, 1333) be 
renewed, and declaration that no king could 
make England a papal fief without Parlia¬ 
ment’s consent; Parliament declared bish¬ 


ops unfit for state offices ( 1371 )* Progress 
of the vernacular. English became, by 
statute ( 1362 ), the language of pleading 
and judgment in the courts (law French 
retained in documents). English began to 
be taught in the schools ( 1375 ). Parlia¬ 
ment was ojiened ( 1399 ) with a speech in. 

English. 

c. 1362. Growth of social tension. Lang- 

land’s Piers Plowman, a vernacu¬ 
lar indictment of governmental and ec¬ 
clesiastical corru})tion, and an appeal 
(iiniciue in Europe) in behalf of the f)oor 
peasant, appeared. Eangland, a poor 
country parson, typical of the section of 
the Church directly in contact with public 
oj)inion, was the voice of the old-fasliioned 
godly ivngland bewildered and angered by 
a new ej>och. Preacliing of scrijjtural equal- 
itarianism by various itinerant preachers 
(e.g. John Pall); growing bitterness against 
landlords and lawyers, 
c. 1376. John Wiclif, an Oxford don and 
chajffaia of Edward, already em¬ 
ployed ( 1374 ) by the government in ne¬ 
gotiations with the pajiacy ov er provisions, 
j)ublished his Civil Dominion, asserting in 
curious feudal terms tliat, as Christians 
hold all things of Cod under a contract to 
be virtuous, sin violates this (ontract and 
destroys title to goods and ot'ln es. Wiclif 
made it plain that his doctrine was a philo¬ 
sophical and theological theory, not a 
political concept, but extremists ignored 
this point. V remarkable pre( ursor of the 
Keforrnation, Wiclif advocated a |)roj)erty- 
less Church, emphasizing the fiurely s{)irit- 
ual function, attacked the C'aesarian clergy, 
and insisted on the direct access of the in¬ 
dividual to Cod (e.g. abolition of auricular 
confession, reduction of the importance of 
the sacraments, notably penance) and the 
right of indiv idual judgment. Ile also was 
res[)onsible (with Purvey and Nicholas of 
Hereford) for the first corni)lete, vernacular 
English Bible. He wrote [lumphlets, both 
in Latin and English, and carried on a wide 
agitation through his p(K)r jiriests for his 
doctrines (Lollardy) until it was said every 
fourth man was a Lollard. 
1369-1377. Edward, in his dotage, was 
under the domination of Alice 
lA'rrers; the Black Prince (after his re¬ 
turn, 1371 ) was ill and lethargic; govern¬ 
ment in church and state was sunk in the 
deptlrs of corrujotion, society in an orgy of 
luxury. 

1374. John of Gaunt, returning from 
France, struck a bargain with Alice 
Perrers, became the leader of the state, set 
out to use the strong anti clerical feeling 
and social unrest for his own ends, and 
probably aimed at the succession. 
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137G. The Black Prince» awakened from 
his lethargy, led the Good Parlia¬ 
ment in a series of reforms: the Commons 
refused supply until an audit of accounts; 
two notorious aristocratic war profiteers 
(Lyons and laitimer) were impeached be¬ 
fore the King’s Council (i.e. the future 
Lords;, tile first impeachment of oflicials 
liy Parliament in English history. 
1377. After the death of tlie black Prince 
Jolm of Gaunt’s packed 
Parliament undid the reforms and 
passed a general poll tax 
1377. Guunt, aiming at the confiscation of 
tlerical estates, supported Wiclif, 
but the bishops, unable to touch Gaunt, 
had Wiclif called to account. A violent 
scene between Gaunt and Bishoj) Courte¬ 
nay ended with public ojiinion on the 
bishop’s side and Gaunt in flight. At¬ 
tempts to disci])ljne W iclif failed because 
of fiublic Opinion, but his denial of transub- 
stantiation (13^0; alienated Gaunt and lii.s 
aristocratic sujijiorters. 

ART AND LITERATURE. 

Perpendicular Gothic: Gloucester, tran- 
se])ts and choir (i33t”-i335,); cloisters 
(1351-1412). Minor arts: Loultrdl Psalter 
(opening of the 14th century;, illumina¬ 
tions. English intiuence on craftsmen of 
the Rhineland, I’aris, Lorraine. 

Popular songs: Ariti-Ereiich songs in 
celebration of \ictories at ilalidoii Hill, 
Sluys, the c.ij)lurc of Calais, etc., c. 1377 
first mention of Robin Hood. 

Historical writing: lligden’s Folychroni- 
con (before 1363), a brilliant universal his- j 
tory in Latin; \Valsingham of St. Albans’ ' 
(end of the 14th century; Chrotiidcy iu 
Latin, rivaling lAoissart in brilliance of 
de.scriptioii. English translation ( 1377 ) of 
the fictional account of the Travels of Sir 
John Mand'-ville by jean de Ifourgogne. 

lln Pearl, a mysfical ])oem of lament 
for a dead dauglifer, influenced by ihc 
Roman dela Rose, and suggesti\ e of Dante’s 
mystical \ isions. 

Geoffrey Chaucer (c. 1340-1400), son of 
a London i>urglier, a layman, attached to 
tlie cirefe of John of Gaunt, a di])loinat, 
active at court, later member of Parlia¬ 
ment, combined observation with learning. 
Translator of Boethius’ Consolatio, etc. 
Rei)resentative v)f the new cosmopolitanism 
of English society, he was under Italian 
and French inlluenccs; [nobably knew 
Petrarch. Creator of English ^•ersification; 
recaster of the Ihiglish vocabulary by add¬ 
ing continental grace to the ruder Anglo- 
Saxon word-treasury. The intiuence of 
Wiclif, Oxford, Cambridge, the court, and 
above all, (/haucer, fixed Midland kinglish 
as the language of the English people. The 
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Canterbury Tales are a witty, sympathetic, 
so[jhisticaLed, realistic picture of contempo¬ 
rary society (omitting the aristocracy) . 
John Gower (d. 1408;, last of the Anglo- 
Norman poets, wrote in both Latin and 
French, and later (perhaps due to Chaucer) 
in English: Confessio A mantis; Vox Cla¬ 
mant is (expre.ssing the alarm of a landowner 
at the Peasants’ Revolt). 

Foundation of Winchester School (St. 
Mary’s College; by William of 
Wykeiiam (i 

1377 - 1399 . RICHARD II (son of the Black 

Prince, aged ten at his accession). 
1377-1389. Minority. Marriage to Anne 
of Bohemia (1382); rule by the 
council under the domination of John of 
(launt; acliN'ity of PariiamenL: insistence 
l)y the Commons on the nomination of 
twch'e new councillors. Renewal of war 
in France (1.383): loss of tlie Flanders 
trade, com])lainLs at the cost by Parlia¬ 
ment. Poll taxes (1370 and 1380); sporadic 
violence, growing tension in the lower orders 
of society. 

1381 . PEASANTS’ REVOLT. Efforts by 
tile landlords to revert to the old 
servile tenures culminated in a peasant 
rising, the burning of manors, destmetion 
of records of tenures, game ])arks, etc., 
assassination of landlords and lawyers, and 
a march (loo.oool?] men) from the south 
and east of England on London led by Jack 
Straw, Wat Tyler, and others (release of 
John Ball from pri.son;. London admitted 
the marchers; lawyers and oflicials were 
murdered, tluar houses sacked, the Savoy 
(John of Gaunt’s jialace) burned. Signifi¬ 
cant demands: commutation of servdle 
dues, disendowmenl of the Church, abo¬ 
lition of game laws. The Lower was seized, 
Archbishoji Sudbury (mover, as chancellor, 
of the ]K)li taxes) was murdered. Richard 
met the rebels (Alilc End), ra])idly issued 
charters of manumission, and started most 
of them home. After the murder of Wat 
Tyler, Richard cleverly took command of 
the remnant (]H)ssibly 30,000),deluded them 
with false promises, and dis}:>ersed them. 
Cruel reaction ensued: Richard and Parlia¬ 
ment annulled the charters; terrible re¬ 
pression followed, and a deliberate effort 
was made to restore \'illeinage. This proved 
impossible and serfdom continued to dis¬ 
appear. 

1381. Passage of the first Navigation Act, 

followed by clear signs of growing 
national monopoly of commerce. 

1382. Wiclif, who had alienated his upper- 

class supporters by a denial of 
transubstantiation, was discredited by the 
I’easants’ Revolt, and condemned by the 
Church, and withdrew to Lutterworth 
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(1382-1384), where he continued to foster 
Lollardy until he died (1384). His body, 
by order of the Council of Constance, was 
dug up and burned (1428). 

1382 . Archbishop Courtenay purged Ox¬ 
ford of Lollardy, thus separating 
the movement from the cultured classes 
and destroying academic freedom, with 
serious results alike for reform and educa¬ 
tion in Kngland. Jkirliamenl refused to 
allow persecution of the Lollards. The 
position of the Knglisli Church was not 
wholly due to its own corruption nor to the 
paralysis of the Avignonese Capti\'ity, Imt 
was partly a result of the fad that secular 
learning, secular society, and the secular 
State had overtaken the position of the 
Church. 

1385 . Futile expedition of Richard to Scot- | 
land; threatened hrench invasit)n { 
(1386); general demands for reform in j 
government. Parliament blocked Kichard’s 
effort (1385) to set up a personal govern¬ 
ment, and appointed a commission of re¬ 
form. The Lords A|)|)ellant (led by Ric h¬ 
ard’s uncle, the Duke of Gloucester) secured 
the impeachment and condemnation (1388; 
of five of Richard’s party (in the 

or AIen'//('ss Farliaincut). 

1389 - 1397 . Richard’s personal and consti¬ 
tutional rule. Truce with Franc e 
(1389), peace negotiations, marriage to 
Isabella, infant daughter of Charles VI 
(1396). Richard was on good terms with 
Parliament, luigland prosperous and quiet. 
Livery and maintenance forbidden by 
statute (13Qo); re-enactment of the Statutes 
of: Provisors (1390!; Mortmain (1391;; 
Praemunire (1393). 

1397 - 1399 . Richard’s attempt at absolu¬ 
tism. Richard, furious at a j)arlia- 
mentary demand for financial accounting, 
had the mover (llaxey) condemned fur 
treason (not executed j. In the next Parlia¬ 
ment (Commons, packed for Richard; 
Lords friendly) three cjf the Lords Ap[3ellant 
were convicted and executed for treason, 
Richard was voted an income for life (1398) 
and the powers of Parliament delegated to 
a committee friendly to Richard. Heavy 
taxation, ruthless exactions, and a reign of 
terror opened the way for the conspiracy 
of Henry of Bolingbroke (e.xiled son of John 
of Gaunt). 

1399 . Bolingbroke landed wliile Richard 
was in Ireland, got him into his 
power on his return, and forced him to ab¬ 
dicate. Richard was thrown into the Tower 
and later died (murdered?) in jjrison (14009 
Parliament accepted the abdication and, 
returning to the anc lent custom of election, 
made Henry king. Henry’s title by he¬ 


redity was faulty; his claim was based on 
usurpation, legalized by Parliament, and 
backed by public opinion. 

1399 - 1461 . THE HOUSE OF LANCAS¬ 
TER. 

1399 - 1413 . HENRY IV. The reign, in 
view of the nature of Henry’s title 
to the throne, was inevital)ly a parliamen¬ 
tary one. Henry, an c])ilef)tic, was not a 
great king, but a national monarch was 
now a necessity to Fngland. To retain the 
support of the Church, Henry Of){)osed the 
demand (1404) of the Commons (perhaj)s a 
rellecticm of Lollardy) that church property 
lie confiscated, and applied to poor relief. 
Phe request was renewed (1410). The 
statute, de llcrclico Comhnrcndo (1401), 
increased the power of the C'htirch over 
heresy (primarily, of course, against Lol¬ 
lardy) and was the first law of its kind in 
Fngland. 

1400 - 1406 . Rebellions and invasions: 

(i) Revolt in behalf of Richard 
(1400); (2) Scottish invasion (1402) slopj)ed 
by the Percies, the leading barons of North¬ 
umberland, at Homildon Hill; (3) Owen 
Glendovver’s revolt in Wales (1402-1409) 
joined by (4) the revolt of tlie Percies 
(1403-1404); (5) trench landing in Wales 
(1405); (6) Archbishop (of \'ork) Scrope’s 
rebellion (1405); (7) attack by the Duke 
of Orleans in Guienne (1406). 
1413 - 1422 . HENRY V, a careful king, 
whose military achievements 
l)rought England to the first rank in 
Europe. Bent on the revival of t he Church, 
he led a strong attack on Lollardy: Sir 
John Oldcastle (Lord Cobham), the lead¬ 
ing Lollard, was excommunicated by Arch¬ 
bishop Arundel, but escaped; a J.,ollard 
I)lot against the king’s life was discovered; 
Henry attacked (1414) and captured a 
Lollard grou[), most of whom were hanged; 
anti-Lollard legislation allowing seizure 
of their books; Oldcastle, the last influen¬ 
tial Lollard, executed (1417). Henceforth 
Lollardy was a lower-class movement 
driven underground until the Reforma¬ 
tion. 

1415 . Henry, in alliance with Burgundy, 
reasserted his claims (such as they 
were) to the throne of France. Relying 
on the anarchy in I'rance and hoping by 
military successes to unite the English be¬ 
hind the house of Lancaster, he advanced 
into I'raiK:e. 

1415 , Oct. 26 . BATTLE OF AGINCOURT. 

Henry’s great victory over vastly 
superior forces oi)cned the way to 
1417 - 1419 . The reconquest of Normandy 
and an advance to the walls of 
Paris (1419). The temiunary union of the 
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Armagnac and Burgundian factions in 
Franc:e was broken by the assassination 
(1419) of the Duke of Burgundy, followed 
by the renewal of Anglo-Burgundian al¬ 
liance and 

1420 . The Treaty of Troyes. The dauphin 
(later Charles VTl) was disin¬ 
herited; Henry V was designated regent of 
France and successor to the mad Charles 
VI, was given control of nortluTii I'rance, 
and wars married to Charles’ daughter 
Catherine, Henry, busy in the ret'onquest 
of b'rance, died suddenly, followed shortly 
by diaries \'l (J422). 

1422 - 1461 . Henry VI (aged nine months 
on his accession), acclaimed King 
of France; his uncle, the Duke of Clouces 
ter, regent (under the louncil) in England; 
another unde, the Duke of Bedford, regent 
in I'rance. 

1424 . Bedford defeated the French at 
Verneuil, but his ally the Duke 
of Burgundy was angered by Cloucester’s 
foolish ir]\'asion of liainault. Bitter feud j 
of (iloucester and Beaufort, Bishop of Win- I 
Chester and chancellor. I 

1428 - 1429 . English failure at Orleans j 
(Joan of Arc, p, 278); coronation I 
of diaries \'II at Rdms (1429). j 
1431 . The English burned Joan of Arc 
at Rouen and crowned Henry \d ' 
King of France in Ban's. Steady advance ' 
of Charles VH; unpo])ularity of the war i 
in England; [)ar]iamentary resistance to , 
grants; loss of the Burgundian alliance 
(1435) i'^^ris (1.430;. 

1436 - 1437 . Richard, Duke of York (heir 
to tlirone), regent in I'rance. He 
was replaced, after a few successes, by the 
Earl of Warwick (1437-1439;, but later 
returned to I'rance (1440-1443). Con¬ 
tinued rivalry of Beaufort and Clouccster. 
Beaufort, SLipj)orted by the king, who liked 
his peace policy, attended tlie conference ; 

of Calais (i439)- I 

1442 . French conquest of Gascony except 
Bordeaux and Bayonne. 

1444 . The king’s new faNorite, the Duke j 
of Suffolk, arranged the marriage j 
of Henry and Margaret of Anjou, concluded : 
a truce of two years, and promised to sur- ' 
render Maine to Charles VH. Margaret 
was unpopular in England and Maine was 
not turned over. 

1448 . Charles VII, in a vigorous renewal 
of the war, took Maine, completed 
the conquest of Normandy (1450), and re¬ 
gained Bordeaux and Bayonne (1451). The 
Jxnglish effort to reconquer Cascony failed 
(1453)) leaving only Calais in English hands 
at the end of the Hundred Years’ War. 

Domestic disorders. Henry, declared of 
age (1437)» was unfit to rule; the council 


continued in power, factions and favorites 
encouraged the rise of disorder. The 
nobles, enriched by the war and the new 
sheep farming and progress of enclosures, 
maintained increasing numliers of private 
armed retainers (livery and maintenance) 
with which they fought one another, ter¬ 
rorized their neighliors, paralyzed the 
courts, and dominated the government. 
'Ihe government lost prestige; Cloucester, 
arrested (1447) treason, died in jirison, 
Suffolk (im[)eached 1450) was killed as he 
sailed into exile. 

1450 . Cade’s rebellion: a revolt of jierhaps 
30,000 men of Kent and Sus.sex, 
including many respectal)le small land- 
owners, who marched on l..()ndon to demand 
reform in government and the restoration 
of the Duke of York to power. Admitted 
to London, the marthers were finally 
crushed after they resorted to violence. 
Richard of York returned from Ireland and 
forced his admission to the council (1450;, 
M)rk was regent during Henry’s jieriods 
of insanity (1453-1454; 1455 145O), bul 
on his recovery (1454) Somerset returned 
to }lower. 

1455 - 1485 . THE WARS OF THE ROSES; 

a dreary civil war between the 
houses of Laiu'aster and N’ork (llie Yorkists 
wearing a white rose, the I.ancastriaiis 
[laterj a red rose). J'he nation as such took 
little part. Battle of St. Albans (1455): 
Somerset defeated and killed. Battle of 
Northampton (i4(;o): tlie Yorkists defeated 
the royal army and look Henry prisoner. 
Mirk asserted his heri'flilary (laim to the 
throne, and the Lords decided that he 
should succeed Henry on his death (ex¬ 
cluding Henry’s .son, l alward). 
1460 . Queen Catherine raised an army in 
the nortli, defeated Richard' of 
York, who fell on the fic‘ld (Wakefield, 
1460). Southern England rallii-d to Rich¬ 
ard’s son lOdward (aged niiuMcen) who de¬ 
feated the Lancastrians at Mortimer’s 
Cross (i4bi), but was dehaited at the 
second battle of St. Albans (1461), and 
lost possession of King Henry. London 
stood lirm against Margaret, admitted 
Ifdward to tlie town, and after his victory 
at Towton acclaimed him king {1461). 

Growth of the powers of Parliament 
under the Lancastrians: 1 ‘rofiting by the 
cloud on the royal title and liy the pressing 
needs for war sup}ily, Barliamcnt reached 
the zenith of its inlluence: (1) Grant of 
supply delayed until the end of the session 
after redress of grievances; agreement by 
the king not to alter jietitions when drafted 
into statutes. Petitions began to take the 
form of bills, which when api)roved by the 
king became statutes in the modern sense. 
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(2) lieginnings of the Commons’ control 
over the initiation of financial legislation. 

(3) Enforcement of reform (1404) in the 

royal administration; members of the coun¬ 
cil named in Parliament; a])pointmcnt of 
the new council enforced (1405). (4) J*ar- 

liament forced a reversal of the Haxey 
judgment (1399), establishing its right to 
freedom of sjjeech in debate. (5) Oppt>- 
sition to packing Ijegan to develop and a 
statute was padded deliniiig the franchise 
for elections (1430); this statute was in 
force until the Cireat Reform liill of 1832. 

The king could still legislate by (^rdi- 
nances in council. Under Henry \’l the 
autocratic coum il ruled, and in the end 
dominated Parliament; finally the chaos 
of the Wars of the Roses saw the tem])orary 
eclipse of Parliament as well as of ordered 
government. 

1461-1485. THE HOUSE OF YORK. 
1461-1483. EDWARD IV. Parliament 
declared the three Lancastrian 
kings usur|)ers and Henry VL his wife, son, 
and chief adherents, traitors. Edward 
Hosed the session witii a s]>ee( h of thanks to 
the Conimons, the time an I'.nglish 

king had addressed tliat body. 'Phe mass 
of I'inglishmen now wanted a mojuiri h to 
keep order in the state, and allow them to 
attend to trade, industry, and agriiulture. 
C’ix'il war continued intermittently, and 
Henry \’I was linally captured and 

j)ut in the 'lower. Edward's marriage to 
the commoner, Elizabeth Woodville. and ! 
the beginnings of the creation of a new no- I 
bility, angered the older nobles, especially 
the Earl of WarwitE. Edward’s sister 
Margaret was married to Uharles the 
Hold, Duke of Hurgundy, and master of 
the Netherlands ti4()<Sj. Warwick aban¬ 
doned the king for liis brother, the J)ukt‘ 
of Clarence, and bi'gan to foment trouble 
for Edward, now increasingly un])oj)ular 
(1469-1470). Edward’s victory (partly 
due to artillery) at Stamford (1470) was 
followed l»y the flight of Warwick and 
Clarence. 

1471. W arwick next turned to the Lan¬ 
castrians umder the astute guid¬ 
ance of King Louis Xi of I'rance), returned 
to I'higland with Lancastrian supjiort. 
Edward’s victory at Parnet (1471), where 
Warwick was killed. Edward then turned 
on Queen Margaret at d'ewksbury, and 
defeated her. Henry VI died (in all prolia- 
bility murdered) in the 'Lowei. The only 
surviving claimant to the crown was Henry, 
ICarl of Richmond, an exile aged 14, de¬ 
scended from John of Gaunt and his mis¬ 
tress, Catherine Swynford. 

Edward’s vigorous plans for war against 
Louis XI; Parliamentary grants were too 


small, .so he began a new practice — be¬ 
nevolences (supj)osedly free, but in fact 
forced gifts). 

1476. Landing in France, Edward got no 
sujiport from Charles the Bold, 
and was bought off by Louis XL 
Charles the Bold was killed (1477) 
and Edward was left without an 
ally. 

1483. EDWARD V, aged twelve. Richard, 
Duke of Gloucester, Edward’s 
unde, an able man, good soldier, cruel and 
cynical, skilled at winning poj)ular supjxjrt, 
had been a.j)pointed guardian by Ivdward’s 
will. Fearing the W'oocUilles (family of 

h. dward’s mother), Richard struck at them, 
taking Earl Rivers and Sir Richard Grey 
j)iisoners; the queen mother took sanctuary 
at We.stmiiister; assassination of Lord 
Hastings (a su])])orter of the queen); exe('u- 
tion of Grey and Rivers; attacks on the 
legitimacy of Edward; Parliament declared 
tiloucester the heir and he was crowned 
Kidiard HI. Edward was sent to the 

dower. 

1483-1485. RICHARD III. The Duke of 
Buckingham, a former supporter 
of Richard, led (under the skilled direction 
of Morton. Bishoj) of Ely) a rebellion in 
behalf of Henry, Earl of Richmond. The 
rebellion failed, Buckingham was beheaded, 
Edward and his brotiier were murdered in 
the Tower (1483), and universal indignation 
was aroused. Ricliard and the Earl of 
Richmond were botii candidates for the 
hand of Elizabeth of \'ork, daughter of 
Edward ] \ . now heiress to the throne. As 
she was Richard’s niece, e\en his own fol¬ 
lowers were shocked. 

1486. Henry, Earl of Richmond, landed at 
Milford Haven, there were open 
defections from Richard by the nobles, and 
Henry defeated Richard on Bosworth Field 

i. \ug. 22), where Richard fell. The crown 
of iMigland was found on a bush and passed 
to the first ruler of the great house of 
Tudor, by virtue of his victory in arms and 
a later act of Parliament. 

Cultural movements. The Italian hu¬ 
manist, Poggio liracciolini’s visit (1418- 
1423) to England. The Fusion Letters 
(1422-1509), a remarkable collection of the 
correspondence (in the \XTnacular) of a 
middle-class English family. The Libel of 
I\)i^lish Folicic (c. i43()), a militant nation¬ 
alistic ex})osition of the economic value of 
sea-power. Eton founded by Henry VI. 

Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester (d. 
1447), inlluential [)alron of classical learn¬ 
ing and Italian humanism, wais the donor 
of 279 classical manuscripts to Oxford, the 
nucleus of the university library. Sir John 
Fortescue (d. c. 1476 ), chief justice of the 
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King’s Bench, a Lancastrian exile during 
the anarchy of the Wars of the Roses, wrote 
On the Governance of the Kingdom of Eng¬ 
land, and De Laiidihus Legum Angliac, con¬ 
trasting the “political” (i.e. constitutional) 
spirit of the English Common Law with 
the absolutism of the Roman Law, and 
comparing the French monarchy unfa\'or- 
ably with the English. Many of his ideas 
foreshadowed the |)olicies of Henry Vll, 
in form if not in sjjirit. 

Caxton’s printing press set up at West¬ 
minster (1476) under the patronage of 
Edward IV. Malory’s Morte Arlliurc 
printed (1484), the hrst book in poetic 
prose in the English language. 

{Cont. p. 3O9.) 

(2) Scotland, 1306-1488 

1305 . The conquest of Scotland by f xhvard 
1 of England sa\ed the country 
from civil war. Edward’s plan of union 
seemed possible for a brief period until tlie 
emergence of Bruce’s grandson, Robert, 
who turned again.st the ICnglish and main¬ 
tained himself until the incomj)etence of 
Edward LI gave him a chance to extend 
the ojjposition to the English. 
1311 - 1313 . Bruce began a great advance 
into England and besieged Stirling 
(I3I4L 

1314 , June 24 . BATTLE OF BANNOCK¬ 
BURN. Bruce completely de¬ 
feated the English and establLslied him.sc If 
on the throne, thus postjjoning for centuries 
the union with t.ngland. Bruce’s daughter, 
Margaret, married Walter “the Steward” 
and became the founder of the house <>f 
Stuart. 

1315 - 1318 . Edward Bruce, brother of the 
king, led an unsuccessful iinaMon 
of Ireland. 

1323 . A truce of live years w’ith England 
was followed by the Treaty of 
Northampton, which recognized Robert 
Bruce’s title and ])ro\ icied for the marriage 
of his son lJa\id to Joanna, daughter of 
lid ward 111. 

1329 - 1371 . DAVID II, .son of Ro])ert, 
king. His minority was followed 
by an incompetent rule. 

1332 . Edward Baliol, with Icnglish su})- 
port, was crowned, and Bnn e l 1 etl 
to France. After Baliol’s retail 
to England, If nice returned and 
was defeated and captured at 
1346 . The battle of Neville’s Cross, in an 
effort to aid France by invading 
England. He W’as not ransomed until 1357. 

This futile reign gnve the Scottish Barlia- 
ment its chance; the ■ iirghs had sent re|)re- 
sentatives to the J’.irliament of 1326, but 


the practice was not a regular one until 
1424. On at least two occasions the parlia¬ 
mentary majority went home (1367, 1369), 
leaving the session to commissions, thus 
establishing the Lords of Articles, who as¬ 
sumed deliberativ'e functions and soon 
became tools of the crown. Nevertheless, 
Parliament managed to estalilish a con¬ 
siderable control over royal acts, and kept 
its hand on the declaration of war and peace 
and tlie coinage. The lower clergy began 
sending representatives to Parliament (e.g. 

1370)- 

1356 . Edward Baliol handed over his 
crown to Edward 111 . 

1363 . David Hruce’s scheme for a union 
with iMigland if he died childless 
was Idocked by Parliament's re¬ 
fusal to apimove it (i3f)4), 

1371 . THE STUART LINE^ was estab¬ 
lished on the Scottish throne by 
the accession of 

1371 - 1390 . ROBERT II, grandson of 
Robert Bruce. It maintained it¬ 
self for three centuries despite a succession 
of futilities and minorities. The rival 
house of Douglas was tinally extinguished 
(i.pSSi. 

1390 - 1424 . ROBERT III, king. The ar¬ 
rival of James I (1424) after a 
long imprisonment (since 1405) in lingland 
began a vigorous, if j)retnature reform, re¬ 
duction of violence, restoration (d the ju¬ 
dicial proces-, and new legislation which 
ended anarc ny and disci|>lined the Church, 
'fhe country lairds were gi\'en representa¬ 
tion in Parliament as a su})port to the 
crown (142S). James was assassinated, 
1437 - 

1437 - 1460 . JAMES II. 

, 1 ’rom James 1 to (diaries 1 (1(125) 
every sovereign was a minor uu liis ac c es¬ 
sion. The re duction of the; I.arls of Douglas 
(1452), follcnved by con fisc al ion of their 
lands, enric lied the c rown, kosburgh was 
taken from the English, Ic-acing only Ber¬ 
wick in alien hands. 

1460 - 1488 . JAMES III, a feeble figure, 
was kidna))cd (14(1(9 by Lord 
Bcyd, who ruled as gen-ernor (by vote of 
Parliament), dhe Orkneys and Shetlands 
were acquired from Nc*rway (1472). France 
kept Scotland in contact with the Conti- 
neni. {Cont. p. 369). 

(3) Ireland, 1316-1486 

1316 . Edward Bruce, brother of Robert 
Bruce of Scotland, landed in Jre- 
and and, with the aid of native chieftains, 
had himself cTowned (1316). But he was 
able to maintain himself only until 1318. 
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The Anglo-Norman colony began to 
weaken from internal quarrels while Ed¬ 
ward 111 was preoccupied with the Hundred 
Years’ War. The chieftains thereupon 
seized their opportunity to encroach still 
further upon the position of the outsiders. 
J rom this period dates the gradual ebb of 
English influence. The Black Death (1348- 
1349) made matters even worse. 
1366. The Statute of Kilkenny (passed 
during the viceroyalty of Lionel, 
Duke of Clarence) had two aims: (i) to 
maintain the allegiance of the English 
colony and^eep it to the English tradition, 
and (2) to reduce the grounds of racial con- 
llicl. Marriages with the Irish were for¬ 
bidden, though this was not an entirely 
new measure. J'inglish was enjoined as the 
speech of the colonists, and English law 
was insisted on. Nev ertheless, the vdceroys 
and governors were unable to maintain 
order. 

1398. Expedition of Richard II to reduce 
Ireland. This was wii hout perma¬ 
nent results. Under Henry V misery in 
Ireland reached a new i)eak and perhaj)s 
half of the I'inglish colony relumed home. 
The danger in this situation is mentioned 
in the Lilml of Englisii Poli<y (c. i43(>j. 
hear that Ireland might })ass into Other 
hands was widespread. 

1449. Richard of York arrived as viceroy 
and ingratiated himself equally 
with colonists and natives, lie departed 
to lingland in 1450, but on his return made 
Ireland virtually independent, with the 
ap|)roval of the Irish Tarliament. English 
rule was rej)udiated and a separate coinage 
established. Richard continued tliis policy 
until his death, but Edward IV resumed a 
harsh and anarchic policy. Under Richard 
III the strongest ligure in Ireland was Kil¬ 
dare, leader of the \’orkists. {Coni. p. 309.) 

b. FRANCE, 1314-1483 

1314-1316. LOUIS X {the Qinirrclsonw'. 

'J'hc real ruler was Louis’ unde, 
Charles of Valois. A reaction against the 
monarchy forced concessions from the king. 
Louis’ daughter, Jeanne, was an infant; 
there was no male heir. A great national 
council (131O) decreed that there could be 
no (lueen regnant in France, and gave the 
crown to Louis’ brother, Philip. 
1316-1322. PHILIP V {the Tall). There 
were fre(|uent meetings of as¬ 
semblies which included burghers. Philip, 
in an enormous number of royal ordinances, 
gave definitive form to the Capetian gov¬ 
ernment. He left no male heir. 
1322-1328. CHARLES IV {the Fair), the 
last Capetian of the direct line, 
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succeeded his brother Philip, to the ex¬ 
clusion of Edward III of England, grandson 
of Philip IV. This established the principle, 
later called the Salic Law, that the throne 
could pass only through males. On (iharles’ 
death, an assembly of barons declared that 
“no woman nor her son could succeed to 
the monarchy.” 

1328-1498. In this period the Capetian 
house of Valois freed the soil of 
France from the alien occupation of the 
English; completed the creation of French 
national unity and the estalvlishment of a 
strong national monarchy; prepared France 
for its brilliant political and cultural role 
in the Renaissance, and began French ex¬ 
pansion south of tile Alps. 
1328-1350. PHILIP VI (nephew of Philip 
IV’^, son of Charles of Valois), the 
nearest male heir. Jeanne, daughter of 
Louis X, became Queen of Navarre. Ed¬ 
ward III did homage for his French fiefs 
(1329 and 1331). Brittany, Flanders, 
Cuienne, and Burgundy remained outside 
the royal sway. The pajiacy was located 
in France under powerful French influence; 
rulers of the Capetian house of Anjou were 
seated on the thrones of Naples, Provence, 
and Hungary; French interests w'ere hrmly 
established in the Near East; f rench cul¬ 
ture was dominant in I ’ngland and northern 
Sj)ain, and was making headway on the 
fringes of the empire; i)auphine, the first 
important inijserial lief added to I'rench 
territory, was purchased (1336). 'Fhe king 
had become less accessible; the kingdom, 
regarded as a possession rather than an 
obligation, was left to the administration 
of the royal Inireaucracy. 
1338-1453. THE HUNDRED YEARS* 
WAR. English t ommercial domi¬ 
nance in I'landers preci])itated a political 
crisis. The communes made the Count of 
I'landers, Louis of Nevers, prisoner (1325- 
1320); Philip marched to his relief, massa¬ 
cred the burghers on the field of Cassel 
(1328), and established French administra¬ 
tion in Flanders. Edward HI retorted with 
an embargo on wool export from England 
(1336); the weavers of Ghent, under the 
wealthy James van Artevelde, became 
virtual masters of the country and made a 
commercial treaty with England (1338). 
On Van Artevelde’s insistence, Edward 
declared himself King of France; the 
Flemings recognized him as their sover¬ 
eign, and made a political alliance with 
him (1340). 

1338. Philip declared Edward’s French fiefs 
forfeited and invested Guienne. 
FMward was made Vicar of the Empire and 
his title as King of France was recognized 
by the emperor. Thus began the Hundred 
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Years’ War, really a series of wars with 
continuous common objectives; the re¬ 
tention of their French “empire’^ by the 
English, the liberation of their soil by the 
French. 

1340. Philip, by dismissing two squadrons 

of Jxvantine mercenary ships, lost 
his mastery of the Channel until 1372 and 
was overwhelmingly defeated by Edward 
at the naval battle of Sluys (June 24). 
This opened the Channel to the Englisli 
and ga\'e them free access to northern 
France. 

1341-1364. A dynastic contest in Brittany, 
in whic h both Edward and Philip 
intervc'iied. 

1341. First collection of the gabelle (salt 

tax) in France; increasing war- 
levies and mounting dissatis¬ 
faction. 

1346. Edward’s iruasion of Normandy 
, and oxerwhelming VICTORY AT 

CRECY, Aug. 26 (10,000 English defeated 
some 20,000 h'reiK'h). d'he l-rench military 
system was outmoded, the fieoyde unac¬ 
customed to arms, and the cliivalry in- 
ellicient. Blind King John of Bohemia was , 
slain. Artillery came into use (1335-1345;. i 
Continued war levies led to open refusal | 
(1346) of a grant by the lislates-Ceneral of | 
Langue d’Ciil, and a demand for reforms, j 
The king attemjrted .some reforms. I 

1347. F,dward’s siege and capture of Calais | 

ga\’e the English an economic and I 
military base in France which was 
held until 1558. 

1348-1350. The Black Death penetrated 
northern Europe, reducing the 
pojiulation by about a third, and 
contributing to the crisis of 1357- 
1358 in France. 

1360-1364. JOHN II (Jhc Good Fellow), a 
“good knight and a mediocre 
king,” a siiendthrift who repeat¬ 
edly debased the currency. 

1355. English renewal of the war in a triple 
advance: into Brittany; from the 
Channel; and from Bordeaux by the Black 
JTince. Virtual collaj)se of hrench finance. 
The Esta tes-(icneral of Eanguedoc and 
Langue d’Oil (the latter under the leadir 
ship of Etienne Marcel, the richest man in j 
Paris, provost of the merclnants), forced | 
the king (ordinance of 1355) to agree to i 
consult the Instates before making new j 
levies of money, a policy already in practice, 
and to accept supervision of the collection 
and expenditure of these levies by a com¬ 
mission from the Eistates. Charles cleverly 
induced the Estates to adjourn, debased 
the coinage in the interest of his treas¬ 
ury, and organized Ids opposition to the 
Estates. 


The Black Prince (the English 
“model of chivalry”) defeated 
John, the last “chivalrous” King of ETance, 
at Poitiers (Sept. 19). King John, his 
son Philip, and two brothers were taken 
j)risoner with a multitude of the French 
aristocracy, d'he royal authority in ETance 
was reduced to a shadow; civil chaos 
reigned. Cliarles the eighteen-year-old son 
of John, became regent. 

1357. Climax of the power of the Estates- 

General: The Eistates-Ceneral 
again had to be called and y)assed the Great 
Ordinance which provided for supervision 
of the levy and ex[)enditure of taxes by a 
standing committee of the histates, regular 
and frecpient meetings of the Instates, poor 
relief, and many other reforms, but did not 
attempt to recluce the traditioiuil powers 
of the monanhy. Plie I'-states had met 
too frequently, were divided, and had no 
real cohereiu e or skill in government. They 
were discredited by^ Marcel’s alliance with 
Charles the Bad of Navarre (a son of 
Jtainne, daughter of Louis X) who liad a 
better claim to the tlirone than kidward 
HE Ciharles \’ lied from Paris and created 
a powerful coalition against the Eistates 
and Charles the Bad. 

1358. The Jacquerie (a violent peasant 

reaction against war taxes, the 
weight of the ransoms of the ca])tives at 
Poitiers and the pillage of the free com- 
[)anies) led to a nicr( iless reaction by the 
nobles. iMa.\el, already distrusted, was 
furtlier discredited by intrigues with the 
revolted peasantry and with the Einglish. 
C'harles, after the murder of Marcel (1358), 
returned to the ca})ital, n'pressed disordei 
with a firm hand, and refused to approve 
John’s j)reiiminapv peace (1350), which 
V irtually restored the old .\ngevin lands in 
E'ranc e to hid ward. 

1360. THE PEACE OF BRETIGNY (Ca 

lais) (virtually a trine of mutual 
exhaustion): I id ward j)ra('tically abandoned 
his claims to the French crown; Charles 
yielded southwestern France (Cuienne), 
Calais, Ponthieu, and the territory imme¬ 
diately about them, and [)romised an enor¬ 
mous ran.s(»m for John. King John was 
released on partial i^ayunent of the ransom, 
but returned after the flight of a hostage 
to die in his luxurious and welcome cap¬ 
tivity in ixngland. The southern provinces 
t>rotested their return to lOnglisli rule, and 
there were clear signs of national sentiment 
bom of adversity. 

1361. The Duchy of Burgundy escheated 

to the crown, and John handed 
it to his son Philip as an apjvanage (1363). 
Charles negotiated (1369) the marriage of 
Duke Philip to Margaret, daughter and 
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heiress of Louis dc Male, last Count of 
P'landers, in order to keep Flanders out of 
English hands. As Mary brought Flanders, 
the County of Burgundy, Artois, Nevers, 
and Rethel under control of the Dukes of 
Burgundy, this marriage added a new 
danger on the east and north to the Plan- 
tagenet threat in the west. Philip further 
strengthened his house by marriage alli¬ 
ances with the children of the Wittelsbach, 
iVlbert of Bavaria, which added holdings in 
llainault, Holland, and Zealand. 
1364 - 1380 . CHARLES V {the Wise), 
neither strong of body, handsome, 
nor chivalrous; a pious, rehned, realistic 
stHtesman of moclern cast. He sa\ed 
FVance and made it plain to the nation 
that national well-being depended on the 
monarchy rather than on the Estates- 
General. 

The reign o])ened with a bad harvest, 
plague, and pillage by the free companies 
(discharged soldiers). The 1 -ireton, Ber¬ 
trand du Guesclin, the first great soldier on 
the t rench side in the Hundred Years’ \\ ar, 
was sent with some 30,000 of tliesc men to 
support Henry of 'I rastamara against Pedro 
the Cruel of Castile, who had become an 
ally of the Black Prince. 

Charles managed to dominate the new 
financial machinery set up by the I^states- 
Ciencral, continued the war levies (e.g. 
hearth-tax, gabellc, sales taxes) and utilized 
the peace lor general reform and recon¬ 
struction; castles were rebuilt, and royal 
control of them strengthened; permanent 
companies of professional cavalry and in¬ 
fantry were established; artillery was or¬ 
ganized and suy){)ortecl by pioneers and 
sapf)ers; a military statT and hierarchy of 
command established in the army (13741; 
the na\'y was reorganized, and French sea- 
{)ower restored. New walls were buiii 
around Paris. 

The government and finance were re¬ 
organized and the general frame of the 
financial structure fixed until 1789. The 
grant of the Estates-Ceneral of Langue 
d’Oil (1360) for John’s ransom had been 
for a term of six years; their grant of a 
hearth-tax (1363) was without a time limit, 
l^ollowing these precedents, Charles was 
able (13^0) to induee the Estates to agree 
to the general j)rinciplc that old grants of 
funds need not be renewed l>y the Instates 
unless their terms were to be changed. This 
freed the king from control by the Estates 
unless new taxes were needed and meant 
that the Estates no longer had a vital 
function. The financial control established 
by the Estates (1357) was transferred to the 
royal chambre dc comptes in Paris. 
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1369 . The appeal of the Count of Arma- 
gnac to Charles against the Black 
Prince and the Black Prince’s refusal to 
appear at Charles' court served as an ex¬ 
cuse for the resumption of the war. Du 
(iuesclin became (1370) Constable of 
France (a title usually reserved for great 
nobles), abandoned chivalrous tactics, and 
allowed the English to parade through 
France. Avoiding pitched battle, he har¬ 
assed the invaders with a picked force. 
The reconquest of Poitou and Brittany 
(1370-1372) was followed by the death of 
the Black Prince (1376); the French fleet, 
supported by the Castilian, regained con¬ 
trol (La Rochelle, 1372) of the Channel, 
and blocked English transport in the north. 
By 1380 the English held only Bordeaux, 
Bayonne, Brest, Calais, Cherbourg, V’alais, 
and their immediately surrounding terri¬ 
tory. F'rance was cleared of the enemy, 
but was in ruins. 

1378 . With the end of the Avignonese 
Captivity (1376) the Great Schism 
ill the Church began; Charles and his 
successors supyiortcd the Erench line of 
popes. On his deathl)ed Charles forbade 
the hearth-lax. 

1380 - 1422 . CHARLES VI. A minority 
accompanied by the disruptive 
rivalry of the king’s uncles (the Dukes of 
Anjou, Berry, and Burgundy, the “Princes 
of the Lilies”), who exploited France for 
their own ends. This was followed by the 
intermittent insanity of the king, and pa¬ 
ralysis in the government. 

General economic distress, popular un¬ 
rest, and general revolts, usually against 
taxes (vigorously repressed): the Turhins 
(1381) in Languedoc; the Maillotins (1382) 
in Paris, and el.sewhere; and the outbreak 
in Flanders (1382) under Philip (son of 
James) van Artevelde. The f rench feu¬ 
dality, under leadershij) of the Duke of 
Burgundy, ended this re\ olt by the victory 
of Roosebeke (1382), following it up with 
atrocious repression. Flanders on the 
death of the Count (1384) passed to Bur¬ 
gundy; its jiacilication was completed in 
1385. The hearth-tax was renewed and 
tu.xation remained heavy. 

1388 . The death (13S4) of the Duke of 
Anjou had left the Duke of Bur¬ 
gundy in a position of great power, and 
Charles, angered at Piiilip of Burgundy’s 
policies, began his personal rule by replac¬ 
ing the duke by his own brother, Louis, 
Duke of Orleans, and by restoring (1380) 
his father’s old advisers, men of humble 
birth (whence their nickname, the Mar- 
mouseis). Louis of Orleans was a refined, 
talented spendthrift, unpopular in Paris, 
and Philip of Burgundy (supported by 
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Queen Isabella) was able to pose as a re¬ 
former and lead the opposition, bringing 
the rivalry of Burgundy and Orleans into 
the of)en. 

1392. Charles’ fiist (brief) attack of in¬ 
sanity was S(x:)n followed by longer 
seizures; Philip of Burgundy fas regent) 
replaced Louis of Orleans in })ower and 
the situation returned to what it was before 
i 38 g. 

1396. Twenty-year truce with England; 

annihilation of the French knights 
on a crusade to free Hungary from 
the Lurk (Nicopolis, ]>. 326). 

1404. John {the Fearless), an able, am¬ 
bitious man, became Duke of 
Burgundy. After the sudden transfer of 
Isabella’s sup])ort to Louis of Orleans, 
John’s orders led to the assassination of 
Louis, Duke of Orleans (1407). Joim be¬ 
came the Inao of Paris, but caused the 
emergence of I wo great factions in ILance 
and began the ci\dl war ol the Armagnacs 
against the Burgundians. The /Vrrnagnacs, 
named for their head, the Count of Arma- 
gnac (father-in law of Charles, the new 
Duke of Orleans), were strong among the 
great noldes, drew their strength from the 
south and southeast, were a reactionary, 
anti-bhiglish, war party. The Burgun¬ 
dians, supported by the ))e()ple, the Uni¬ 
versity of Paris, and the Wiltelsbachs, were 
strong in the north and northeast, favored 
peace, were pro-English, and supported 
Pope Clement VH and his j)ai)al succes¬ 
sors. 

1413. The Cabochian revolt (named for 
the skinner, Simon Caboche) in 
Paris forced attention to reform, and led 
to the Cabochian Ordinance (1413), in¬ 
spired l)y t he University of i’aris and aimed 
at efliciency in government rather than 
democracy. It })ro\ided for three councils 
to conduct [)ul.)lic busine.ss, and a general 
detailed fjrogram of reform. Phe Arma¬ 
gnacs returned to control in Paris and led 
a feudal reaction, which destroyed all hoj)e 
of reform and oj)ened the way for the Eng¬ 
lish. The Duke of Armagnac (Constable, 
1415) re|)ealed the traditional military 
errors of the feudal class, which understood 
ttmrnamcnts but. not war. 

1415, Oct. 25. THE BATTLE OF AGIN- 
COURT: Henry V, with 10,000 
men, defeated three times that number of 
ITcnch; the Duke of Orleans was taken 
prisoner; Normandy was reconquered 
(1415-1417) by the English, undoing for 
the time the work of Philip Augustus; the 
dauphin (later Charles VII) fled to the 
south of ITame (14! 8); the Burgundians 
returned to power and there was a massacre 
of Armagnacs in Paris (1418J. 


1419. Rouen fell; the Burgundians, 
alarmed at the English advance, 

began negotiating with the Armagnacs; 
John of Burgundy was assassinated at a 
conference with the dauphin at the Bridge 
of Monteicau, and the Burgundians re¬ 
turned to the English alliance. 

1420. Charles, under Burgundian influ¬ 

ence, and supported by his wife 
Isabella, accepted the Treaty of Troyes 
(which repudiated the dauj)hin as ille¬ 
gitimate), adopted Henry V of England 
as his heir and immediate regent (with 
llie approval of the Uni\ ersity of Paris 
and the Eslates-General, 1421). Charles’ 
daughter, Ciatharine, was married to the 
future Henry V and, also under the treaty, 
the Ihiglish were allowed to retain all their 
concpiests as far as the Loire. King Henry 
V dro\’e the forces of the dauphin across 
the Loire and began the ste;idy conquest 
of I'rance which continued uninterrupted 
until his death (1422). The dauphin re¬ 
mained at iiourges (whence his nickname, 
Uic Roi de Fnurges). 

1422-1461. CHARLES VII {the Roi de 
Bourges, not crowned until 1429). 
Physically weak, l)()wed and lethargic from 
misforiune, the pup))et of unscrui)ulous ad¬ 
visers until tiic advent of a better group 
(including Dunois, Richemoni, brother-in- 
law of the Duke of Burgundy, I^a Hire, 
cl ill.), after 14 ;3, when lie became known 
as “Charles the Well-Served.’* Regency 
of the Duke of Bedford (1422-1428) for 
the infant Henry VI of laigland, who 
was recognized as King of Irance in the 
north, supjK>rl.ed by the Burgundians, and 
crowned in Paris (143b}. 

1424. Bedford’s decisive victory at Cra- 
vant was followed by the defeat 
of the Armagnacs ancl the Scots at 
\ eroeuil. 

1428. The English began the siege of 

Orleans. Jeanne Dare (later 
D’Arc in (diaries’ patent of nobility), born 
in 1412 at Domremy, was of comfortable 
village family, illiterate, but a good seam¬ 
stress. A devout mystic, she began to have 
visions at the age of thirteen. 

1429. Jeanne jiresented herself to the king 

at Chi non, and was allowed to 
lead an army (with the empty title of Chef 
dc Guerre) to the relief of OrPians. The 
relief of the city, followed by Charles’ 
coronation (1429) at Reims, was the turning 
[)()int of the war and marked a decisive 
change in the spirit of the king and the 
nation. Jealous ministers (e.g. La Tre- 
moille) of Charles soon undermined Jeanne’s 
position, despite the progress of the royal 
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1430. Jeanne was captured at Compiegne 

by the Burgundians, ransomed by 
the English. Without intervention by 
Charles on her behalf, she was tried for 
witchcraft. The process was probably a 
typical ecclesiastical trial. After her con¬ 
fession and its repudiation she was burned 
(1431) by the English at Rouen (“We have 
burned a saint”), Charles returned to 
his old ways. 

1432. Charles favored the Council of Basel, 
which was pro-Trench and anti- 
papal. 

1436, Separate Peace of Arras, reconcili¬ 
ation with Burgundy; Charles 
agreed to })unish the murderers of Duke 
John of Burgundy and recognized Phili|) 
as a sovereign prince for life. Burgundy 
was to recognize Charles’ title; the Somme 
towns were to [)ass to Burgundy (subject 
to redemption). The Ihiglish refused to 
make i)eace on acceplalde terms. Charles 
recovered Paris (1430). 

1436- 1449. Period of military inaction, 

utilized by (.diaries for reforms of 
tlie army paid for from the taillc. The ICs 
tates-Ceneral agreed to {lermanenl taxation 
for support of the army. Cliarles entered 
Paris and was welcomed (1437;. 

1437- 1439. Famine, |)est ilenee, the anarcliy 

of the (korclu urs, but steady prog¬ 
ress against the English. 

1438. THE PRAGMATIC SANCTION 
OF BOURGES: assertion that 
a church council is superior to a pope; suj> 
[iression of the annates; pro\’ision lor deceii- j 
nial councils; maintenance of the autonomy 
of the I'rem h national Cluirch {Gallican 
'Aw; I and its isolation from Rome. 
1440. The Praguerie, part of a series o! 

coalitions of great nobles against ; 
the king, with su[)port from the dauphin j 
(later Louis XJ), was put down; the 
dau|)liin was ordered to tiie Dauphine, 
where he continued his intrigues. 
1445-1446. Army reforms: establishment 
of the first permanent royal army 
by the creation of 20 companies of elite 
cavalry (200 lances to a company, 6 men 
to a lance) under captains chosen by the 
king; a paid force, the backbone of the 
army, assigned to garri.son towns; regu¬ 
larization of the auxiliary free archers 
(francs-archcrs), a spontaneous body dating 
from the reign of Charles V (opjiosed by 
the nobles), under royal inspection (1448) 
and under territorial captains (1451). 
Establishment of artillery (the Bureau 
brothers). 

1444. Charles the dauphin made a treaty 
of alliance with the Swiss cantons. 
The alliance was strengthened (1452) and 
an alliance made with the towns of Trier, 


Cologne, el al. (1452), and with Saxony, 
as part of a developing anti-Burgundian 
policy. Intermittent support for the house 
of Anjou in Naples and the house of Orleans 
in Milan. Under Jacques Coeur, the mer¬ 
chant prince of Montpellier, royal finances 
were reformed, control of the public rev^enue 
by the king established, and French com¬ 
mercial penetration of the Near East 
furthered (c. 1447). 

1449-1461. Expulsion of the English: 

Normandy and Guienne regained; 
Talbot slain (1453). 

1456. Retrial and rehabilitation of Jeanne 
Dare, to clear Charles’ royal title. 
1461-1483. LOUIS XI {the Spider), of 
simple, bourgeois habits, super- 
licial piety, and feeble, ungainly body, the 
architect of k'rench reconstruction and 
royal absolutism. He was well-educated, 
a brilliant diplomat, a relentless statesman, 
an endless traveler throughout his king¬ 
dom. He {perfected the governmental 
system begun under Charles V (revived 
by Charles \’I1), and established the frame 
ot liie constitution until 1789. d'he recog¬ 
nized right of the king to the taille, the 
aides, and the gahcllc made a good revenue 
available for defense and diplomacy. Louis 
imj)roved and perfected the standing army 
wiili added em]’)hasis on the artillery, but 
seldom waged war. k'eudal anarchy and 
brigandage were stopped; a wise economic 
policy restored national prosperity despite 
grinding taxes. 

1461. Louis’ first step in the reconstruction 

of tile kingdom was a rapproche¬ 
ment with the fiapacy by the formal rev¬ 
ocation of the Pragmatic Sanction of 
Bourges. Little of the royal power was 
sacriliced, and the national Church re¬ 
mained under the firm control of the crown. 
Louis steadily reduced urban liberties and 
began the extinction of local and provincial 
admiiiistrati\'e independence in the inter¬ 
ests of royal centralization. 

1462. Acquisition of Cerdagne and Rous¬ 

sillon; redemption of the Somme 
towns (1463) revealing the re- 
sumjition of national expansion. 
1466. League of the Public Weal, a con¬ 
spiracy against Louis by the 
Dukes of Alengon, Burgundy, 
Berry, Bourbon, Lorraine. 

1465. Louis’ defeat by the league at Mont- 
I’hery. The Treaty of Conflans 
restored tlie Somme towns to Burgundy, 
and Normandy to the Duke of Berry. 
Louis began to evade the treaty at once, 
and split the league by diplomacy. 

Louis^ greatest rival was Duke Philip 
the Good of Burgundy. Philip was head 
of the first union of the Low Countries 
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since the days of Charlemagne, a curious 
approximation of the ancient Lotharingia, 
which included; the Duchy and County of 
Burgundy, Flanders, Artois, Brabant, 
Luxemburg, Holland, Zealand, Friesland, 
Hainault. The dukes lacked only Alsace 
and Lorraine and the royal title. 

1467 . The accession of Charles the Bold 

as Duke of Burgundy opened the 
linal duel with Burgundy. 

1468 . Anglo-Burgundiaii alliance; mar¬ 

riage of Charles the Bold to 
Margaret of York. 

1468 . The affair at Peronne: Charles, as¬ 

suming Louis’ treaciiery in the 
revolt of Client, arrested him at 
a conference at Peronne. 

1469 . The Lmj)eror Sigismund ceded 

Charles’ rights in Alsace; (diaries 
occupied Alsace and Lorraine 
(1473). holds formed an alliance 
with the Swiss (1470) and seized 
the Somme towns (1471). 

1474 . Louis formed the Union of Con¬ 

stance (a coalition of the foes ch’ 
Burgundy, under Lreiich sub¬ 
sidies) which opened the war ou 
Charles. 

1475 . Edward IV, an ally of Charles, in- 

\aded France; Louis met him at 
Piquigny and bought him off. 

1476 . (diaries’ conquest of Lorraine and 

war on the Swiss cantons: defeat 
of Charles at Cranson and Morat. 

1477 . Jan. 6. DEFEAT AND DEATH OF ! 

CHARLES AT NANCY (triumjdi 
of the Swiss pikeman over cavalry); end of 
the Burgundian menace. Louis united the 
Duchy of Burgundy to the i rown and oc¬ 
cupied the County of Burgundy (Franche 
Comte). Flanders stood by the daughter 
of Charles, Mary of Burgundy, and was 
lost to France forever. Mary hurriedly 
married the Hapsburg Prince Maxunilian, 
the “heir” to the enii>ire. 

1480 . On the extinction of the house of 
Anjou, Anjou, Bar, Maine, and 
Provence fell to the French crown. Bar 
completed Louis’ mastery on the eastern j 
frontier. 

The most significant internal fact of the 
reign is the develojiment of a clear basis for 
royal absolutism. Only one meeting of the 
Fistates-Oeneral was held (iqOg), and on 
that occasion the Instates asked the king to 
rule without them in future Legislation 
was henceforth by royal decree, a situation 
which facilitated Louis’ thoroughgoing re¬ 
form of the government and administration. 

Philippe de Com mines, a Fleming who 
left the service of (diaries the Bold for that 
of Louis, produced in his Mewoirs the finest 
piece of critical history since the days of 
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the great historians of antiquity, and was 
a precursor of Machiavelli. 

Franpois Villon (b. 1431), a lyric poet of 
the first rank. 

Jan (d. 1440) and Hubert van Eyck, 

Flemish painters in the service of the court 
of Burgundy, perfected oil technique; re¬ 
ligious painting; portraiture, raising the 
jiainter’s art to the Jiiglicst stage of f)ro- 
liciency and perfection. {Cant. p. 381.) 

c. THE IBERIAN PENINSULA 
(1) Casti/e, 1312-1492 

The successors of Alfonso X were not 
conspicuous for caj)acity. f requent mi¬ 
norities and constant dynastic contests still 
further weakened the authority of the 
crowm. Most outstanding of the Castilian 
rulers in this period was 
1312 - 1350 . ALFONSO XI, who decisi\ely 
defeated the joint attack of the 
.Sjianish and Moroccan Moslems. His 
victory at Rio Salado (Oct. 30, 1340) ended 
the African menace fore\'er and was the 
chief battle in the whole history of the re- 
conquest. 

rhroughout iIk* Hundred Years^ War 
(j). 273) Castile sujiported France, but at- 
lemjited to avoid hostility with England 
as mui'h as possible. 

1350 - 1369 .^ PETER (Po/re, ///r Cn/c/). 

His reign was in fact little more 
than a nineteen-year dynastic conllict with 
his half-br(‘lher, the bastard Henry of 
Trastamara. Flie French, alienated by 
Peter’s outrageous treatment of his wife, 
lihinche of Bourbon, supported Henry and 
sent Du Guesclin to Sj)ain. The Finglish 
(the Black Prince) supported Peter. Henry 
was defeated at Navarrete (i3(>7), but the 
linglish were soon estranged l)y Peter’s 
vicious character. Ultimately Henry de 
feated and killed Peter (15(^9). 
1369 - 1379 . HENRY II H Aastamara), who 
renewefi the alliance with FYance. 
The Castilian licet, by its vic tory over the 
I Jiglish in the battle of La Rochelle (1372), 
restored command of the C'hannel to the 
French. J^cace between (kistile on the one 
side and Portugal and Aragon on the other 
concluded at Almazan (1374). 

1375 . Rapprochement of Castile and Ara¬ 
gon, through the marriage of 
Henry’s son, John, to Eleanor, daughter of 
Peter the Cruel. 

('astilian leadership in the reconquest of 
Moslem Spain led to a maximum of local 
and municipal self-government between the 
middle of the 12th and the middle of the 
14th century. The Cdrtes apparently origi¬ 
nated from councils of nobles dating from 
Visigothic days. The Castilian rulers freely 
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granicdfucros (charters of self-government) 
to towns in the earJy stages of the recon¬ 
quest, and definite elements of democrac'y 
appeared in munici[)al government in this 
[jeriod. Ey calling the burghers to the 
Cortes, the kings found allies against the 
baronage, and tliis process began in Castile 
and Leon at least as early as 1188 (in Ara¬ 
gon probably not before 1250). The C6rtes 
reached its zenith in the 14th and 15th 
centuries, but petitions to the crown were 
received and embodied in legislation as 
early as the 13th century. 

Urban groups, tlie hcrmandadcs (brother 
hoodsj, suorn to defend the laws of the 
realm aiid the li\x‘s and projjerly of their 
members, were i learly developed in the 
13th century (e.g. Sancho’s, 1282, directed 
against his father, Alfonso X) and usually 
supported the kings in periods of crisis 
(minorities, succession struggles, baronial 
assaults]. Tlie decline of the hcnnandadt ^ 
is associated with the municipal decline and 
the ap|)earance of the royal iorrcgidores in 
the towns 114th century), but it is not clear 
whetlier the crown hastened the decay of 
the towns and the brotherhoods or sought 
to stave it off. 

Despite all this sup]_)ort, the battle of 
tlie kings with the aristocracy, firmly en¬ 
trenched during the early stages of the re¬ 
conquest, was a losing one. I'he nobles 
were exempt from taxes and from many 
laws; in general the same was true of the 
clergy, and some of the great bishops were 
virtual sovereigns. 

'riie status of the lower classes of Castile 
Avas, however, far from desjierate: Jew and 
Moslem were protected for their economic- 
value, though the tendency toward jealous}' 
and toward the segregation of the Jews 
was already appearing and the Jewish popu 
lation was declining. The status of rural 
workers and serfs tended to im|)rove by 
the definition and limitation of the land 
lord’s rights. Slavery had probably dis 
appeared by the I5tli century. 
1454 - 1474 . HENRY IV, during whose reign 
the feudal anarchy reached its 
ajiogee. d'he monaohical power 
was saved primarily through the 
su[)port of the towns. 

1469 . Marriage of Isabella, stepsister and 
heiress of Henry J \^, to Ferdinand, 
heir of the King of Aragon. 

1474 . ISABELLA succeeded to the Cas¬ 
tilian throne. Isabella’s succes¬ 
sion was challenged by the daughter of 
Henry IV, supported by Alfonso V of 
Portugal. Put the C'drtes of Segovia (1475) 
recognized Isabella and Ferdinand and the 
latter defeated the Portuguese in 1476 
(battle of Toro). 


1479. FERDINAND succeeded to the rule 

of Aragon, Catalonia, Valencia. 
A form of dyarcliical government was set 
up for the united Castilian and Aragonese 
crowns. Rule of the Catholic kings (Ferdi¬ 
nand and Isabella). Restoration of the 
royal power in Castile: by revising the town 
charters, the towns were made centers of 
resistance to feudal aggression; formation 
of the Sanla llermandad, a union of Castil¬ 
ian towns in the interest of royal authority 
and order. The great feudal magnates were 
depriv'ed of many of their possessions and 
rights and a royal administration was 
gradually established. The Llhro dc Mon- 
laho (1485), the first codification of Spanish 
law. Concordat of 1482 with the poj)e, 
carefully restricting the ])ower of Rome 
o\ cT the Si)anish Chur(.:h: the king became 
grand master of the powerful religious 
orders of knighthood. The Inquisition 
(established in 1478) wholly under royal 
control, used jwiinariJy for the ])ersecution 
ol the Marranos (c'onverled Jews secretly 
practicing their old faith). Confiscations 
of property did much to increase the fman- 
lial power of the rulers and to strengthen 
tliem in the work uf subduing the feudal 
oy)j)osilion. 

1492 . Fall of Granada, marking the end 
of tlie recmiKjuest of Sjiain from 
the Moors. This was speedily followed by 
a s|)iritual reconejuest, the work of the 
Incjuisition. J'he expulsion of the Jews 
(possibly as mimy as 200,000) in 1492 was 
followed by tnat of the Mcjors in Castile 
(1502). 

Art and literature. Castilian painting 
showed the inlluence of the scliool of (hollo 
(after c. 1380), and in the 15th century 
came under Flemish insjhration (\ isil of 
Jan van Lyck, 1428-1429). In general 
literature and learning fcdlowcd the same 
foreign tendc-ncies as architecture and 
])ainting: French inthieme came in early, 
lollowed later by Italian and Ihiglish (no¬ 
tably Dante, Petrarch, Eocc:accio, (rower). 
Introduction of j)rinting at X’alencia (c. 
1474) and in Castile (c. 1475). 

(2) Aragon^ 1276-1479 

1276 - 1285 . PETER III, who was married 
to Constance, daughter of Man¬ 
fred and heir of the liohenstaufen. In 1282 
he sailed on a long-planned exj)editicm for 
tlie conquest of Sicily (which he disguised 
as an African crusade). He landed at (f!ollo, 
was called to the throne, defeated Charles 
at Anjou and became Peter J of Sicily 
(1282-1285), refusing to do homage to the 
pope for his i.sland kingdom. This expan¬ 
sion of the Aragonese Kingdom gave Ara- 
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gon for a time predominance in the western 
Mediterranean. But it estranged tlie Ara¬ 
gonese aristocracy, as well as the towns. 
The nobility therefore formed the Union 
for Liberty and, in the Cdrtes of 1283, ex¬ 
torted from Peter a General Privilege 
which dciincd the rights and duties of the 
nobles, affirmed the ])rinciple of due process 
of law, and provided for annual meetings 
of the Cdrtes. 

1285 - 1291 . ALFONSO III was obliged tc 
make a sweeping regrant of the 
Privileges of Union (1287), the 
so-called Magna Carta of Aragon. 
1291 - 1327 . JAMES II (King of Sicily, 
1285-1295). He exchanged the 
investiture of Sardinia and Corsica for that 
of Sicily (1295), wliich thereupon passed to 
his brother h'rcderick, who established the 
separate Sicilian dynasty. James began 
the cxpulsi()n of the Genoese and I’isans 
from Sardinia (1323-1324), a process not 
finally comi)leted until 1421. h'or a period 
.Aragon held tlie I 3 uchy of Athens (first in¬ 
directly through Sicily, 1311-1377, then di¬ 
rectly, to 1388), thanks to the activity of the 
Grand Catalan Company (p. 322). 
1327 - 1336 . ALFONSO IV. 

1336 - 1387 . PETER IV. He was virtually 
a yirisoner of tlie revived union oi 
the nobility and had to confirm their pri\ i- 
Icges. But, after a victory over the union 
(at Epila, 1348), he broke up the coalition 
and gradually restricted the power of the 
aristocracy in Aragon and Valencia. The 
clergy anci the towns had far less power than 
in Castile, while the rural workers and serfs 
sulTered a much harder lot. 

1377 . On the death of Frederick III of 
Sicily, Peter IV, as the husband 
of Frederick’s sister, sent liis son 
Alartin as \'iceroy to Sicily. 
1387 - 1395 . John, king. 

1395 - 1410 . Martin, king. He reunited 
Aragon and Sicily (1409). On his 
death the native dynasty came 
to an end. 

1410 - 1416 . Ferdinand I, of Castile, a 
grandson of Peter IV, succeeded 
to the throne. 

1416 - 1458 . ALFONSO V (the Magnani¬ 
mous). His attention was en¬ 
grossed by the desire to conquer Naples. 
After long diplomatic intrigues and oc¬ 
casional combats, he succeeded (1435), 
being recognized as king by the pope in 
1442. Alfonso, a lover of Italy and pas¬ 
sionate devote of the Renaissance, shifted 
the center of gravity of the Aragonese Em¬ 
pire and subordinated the interest of Ara¬ 
gon to that of Naples. Aragon was ruled 
by his brother John, as viceroy. On the 


death of Alfonso, Naples passed to his son 
Ferrante (1458-1494). 

1458 - 1479 . John II, king. 

1479 - 1516 . FERDINAND II, king. Union 
of Aragon with Castile. 

(Cont. p. 387 .) 

(3) Portugal, 1279-1496 

1279 - 1325 . DINIZ {the Worker), Uie best- 
known and best-loved king of 
mediaeval Portugal. An ardent p)oet, he 
did much to raise the cultural level of the 
court. His interest in agriculture and con¬ 
stant clTort toward economic development 
(commercial treaty with England, 1294) 
resulted in greater pros] )crity. Beginning of 
Portuguese naval activity (under Venetian 
and Genoese guidance). Foundation (1290) 
of the Uni\’ersity of Lisbon, which was 
soon (1308) moved to Coimbra. 
1325 - 1367 . AFONSO IV {the Brave), 
whose reign was scarred by dy¬ 
nastic troubles. The murder of Inez de 
Castro (13551, the mistress and later the 
wife of Afonso’s son Peter, at the behest of 
Afonso. Hiis episode, the subject of much 
literature, led to a revolt of Peter, 
1340 . T'he Portuguese, in alliance with 
Castile, defeated the Moors in 
the battle of Salade. 

1357 - 1367 . PETER I [the Severe) a harsh 
and hasty, though just ruler, who 
continued his predece.s.sor’s elTorts 
in behalf of the general welfare. 
1367 - 1383 . FERDINAND I [the Hand¬ 
some), a weak ruler whose love for 
Leonora J'elles led him to repudiate 
his betrothal to a C.'astilian prin¬ 
cess and so bring on a war with 
Castile. 

1383 . Regency of Queen Leonora in behalf 
of l erdinand’s daughter, Beatrice, 
who was married to John 1 of Ckistile. This 
arrangement led to strong oj)])osition among 
th(; ]‘ortuguese, who detested both the re¬ 
gent and her lover and resented all control 
from (Outside. 

1385 - 1433 . JOHN I, an illegitimate son 
of Peter I, established the Avis 
dynasty after leading a successful revolt 
and driving the regent out of the country. 
He was y)rodaimcd king by the Cdrtes of 
Coimbra, but his j)osili(m was at once chal¬ 
lenged by the C'astilians, who twice invaded 
Portugal and l)esiege(i Lisbon, 

1385 , Aug. 14 . THE BATTLE OF ALJU- 
BARROTA, in which the Portu¬ 
guese defeated the C'astilians. A decisive 
late in the history of the country, this 
battle established the independence of 
Portugal beyond all possibility of challenge. 
With the .Avis dynasty Portugal entered 
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upon the greatest period of her history. 
The king himself was an able and en¬ 
lightened ruler, who enjoyed the aid of 
five outstanding sons, of whom Henry the 
Navigator (1394-1460) became the great¬ 
est figure in the history of the epoch- 
making discoveries of the 15th century 

(P- 3 ^ 3 )- 

1386, May 9. The Treaty of Windsor, by 

which England and Portugal be¬ 
came permanently allied. King John mar¬ 
ried Philippa, the daughter of John ol 
Gaunt. The dynasty thereby became part 
English. 


1411. Peace was finally concluded with 
Castile. 

1416, Aug. 24. The Portuguese took Ceuta 
from the Moors, thus initiating a 
policy of expansion on the African 
mainland. 

1433-1438. Edward (Duarte) I, a learned 
and intelligent prince, eldest son 
of John. His short reign was 
marked by a terrific epidemic of 
the plague and by 

1437 . The disaster at Tangier, where the 
Portuguese were overwhelmingly 

defeated. They were obliged to promise to 
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return Ceuta, and to lea\ e in Moorish hands 
tlie youngest brother oi the king, Ferdinand 
{the Constant Prince ), who died in captivity 
after five years of suffering. Ceuta was not 
returned. 

1437 - 1481 . AFONSO V {the African), an 
attractive and chivalrous ruler, 
but lacking the hard-headed realism of his 
predecessors. The reign began with the 
regency of the king’s mother, Eleonora, a 
Spanish princess, who again was confronted 
with Portuguese opposition to a Spanisli 
connection. The nobility revolted, the re¬ 
gent lied, and tlie king’s uncle, Peter, was 
made regent. His able and enlightened 
rule came to an end when the king, liaxing 
reached his majority, alloweil himself to 
be persuaded by fa\'orites to make war on 
Peter. 'Phe latter and his son were defeated 
and killed in the battle of Alfarrobeira 

(1449)- 

1446 . The Ordenafoes Affonsinas, the 
first great law code of the I’ortu- 
guese, representing an amalgam 
of Roman, \dsigothic, and cus¬ 
tomary law. 

1463 . Campaigns against the Kingdom 
of I'ez. 'Phe Portuguese captured 
Casalilanca and 
1471 . Tangiers. 

1476 . Battle of Toro. Defeat of the Portu¬ 
guese by the Castilians, after 
Afonso, who had married a sister 
of Isabella, attempted to dis])ule 
the hitter’s succession to the 
throne. 

1481 - 1495 . JOHN II, an energetic prince 
who at once undertook to restrict 
the property and })ower ol the nobility, 
which had become \ery great during tlie 
preceding reign. This led to a revolt oi 
the nobles, led by Ferdinand of Braganza 
and supi)orted ]>y the Catliolic Kings of 
Castile and Aragon, ddic revolt was su|i- 
pressed in Braganza and many of his 

followers were executed. The royal [lower 
tlienceforth was more firmly established 
than ever before. {Cant. p. ,590.) 

d. ITALY AND THE PAPACY 
(1) The Papacy^ 1306-1492 

1305 - 1378 . THE AVIGNONESE PAPACY 

{Babylonian CapUvily): during 
seven pontificates the popes, exiled from 
the spiritual capital of tlie west, preferred 
.0 contend against the pressure of the 
Prench crown rather than face the disorder 
of Rome and Italy. 

1310 - 1313 . Expedition of the Emperor 
Henry VII to Italy (p. ,301). 
Henry asserted his independence of the 
spiritual power and claimed control of 


Italy. Clement V and Philip IV^ (oj)[)oscd 
to him as a rival of the Angevinsj combined 
against him. 

1316-1334. JOHN XXII, who supported 
the Angevins in Naples. His at¬ 
tempt to decide the validity of Emperor 
iwiiiis IV”s title led to a long struggle (1323- 
1 347)- Tonis was sujiported by the German 
people, who resented the A\ignonesc pa- 
[)aiy, and bj^ the I'randscans. Jolm was 
imabie to return to Italy l)ecause of the 
continued anarchy. 

1334 - 1342 . Benedict XII, and 
1342 - 1352 . CLEMENT VI, whose pontifi¬ 
cate was marked l)y the 
1347 . REVOLUTION OF COLA DI 
RIENZI at Rome. With the 
sup|)ort of the [)opulace, C'ola overthrew 
the rule of the i)atritians, set himself uj) 
as tribune of tlie [)eople and suiimioned ;in 
llalian national [)arlianient. Jk\j)elled by 
his o[)]ionents (134^). he returned in 1352 
and was a})pointed senator l)y the po[)e 
(1354), but was in the same year slain by 
his baronial (>[)}K)nents. The lords of the 
Papal States resumed control and were, to 
all intents and ])iir[)oses, indej)endent of 
papal authority. 

1352 - 1362 . INNOCENT VI. He sent the 
Spanish, cardinal, Albornoz, to 
Italy and the latter siucceded in reducing 
the }>owerful l)a,r()iis to oix-dience, thus 
making [lossiblc an cxcntual retum of the 
|)oi)e. 

REFORM OF THE CURIA during the 
Ax'ignon period, (jcneral work of central¬ 
ization and departmiMitalization: (i) the 
(iuncra apostoliar, {2) the cliancery; (3) 
justice; (4) the f)enitentiary (punishments 
and dispensations;. (.'entralization j)iit 
im|)ortant clerical aj)](ointments through¬ 
out I'iuropc under direct j)apal contra*! 
ihi-ough an extraordinary extension of tire 
])aj)al rights of reserxation and [irovision; 
made a x irtual end of local elee tions, filled 
ecclesiastical offices with aliens and strang¬ 
ers, and outragial jiublic opinion every¬ 
where. A j):iraliel I'eorganization and de¬ 
partmentalization ol the paj)al financial 
administration led to a. new efficiency in 
the levy and collection of papal taxes, fees, 
etc., which bore hard on the clergy, and 
drained large sums from the national states, 
stirring [lublic ofiinion still further, es- 
[lecially in England. Significant items of 
the budget of John XXII: war, 63. 7 %; 
upkeeji and entertainment, 12.7%; alms, 
7.16%; 0.4% stables; 0.33% art; library, 
0.17%. 

Vying with the growing magnificence of 
the monarchies of JOurope, the Avignonese 
[loj^es and cardinals became [irovcrbial for 
their pomp and luxury, and these tendencies 
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spread to the episcopate despite the thun¬ 
ders of the Franciscans and the decrees of 
local synods. The insubordination of out¬ 
raged reformers like tlic Fraticelli, the 
Bohemian preachers, and Wiclif soon pene¬ 
trated to tlie masses. 

Virtually every pope (notably Clement 
V and John XXJIj made serious and 
honest efforts to combat tiiese alarming 
developments, but the general anarchy in 
hmropc made success imi)ossible. There 
was a notable expansion of missions to the 
Far East: China (an archbisliop and ten 
suffragans, 1312; fifty Franciscan houses, 
1314; missions to Fersia). Rome, the 
ancient spiritual center of the west, was 
reduced to an anarchic, jioverty-stricken, 
provincial city, and clamored for the return 
of the pojies. Fetrarch’s extreme denuncia¬ 
tions of the A^’ignonese popes had little 
justification. 

1362-1370. URBAN V. Return to Rome 

with the co-operation of Emperor 
Charles iV; the city a dismal ruin; 
return to A\’ignon on the entreat¬ 
ies of the cardinals (a majority of 
whom were f rench). 

1370-1378. GREGORY XI visited Rome 
and died licforc he could leave, 
'rhe concla\’e, under threat of 
personal violence from the Roman 
mob, yielded to demands for an 
Italian jiojie, electing 

1378-1389. URBAN VI, a blunt, avaricious 
man, who alienated the cardinals 
by announcing that his reform of 
the Church would begin with the 
Sacred (College. 

1378-1417. THE GREAT SCHISM: the 

papacy divided and dishonored. 
Thirteen cardinals, meeting at 
Anagni, elected 

1378-1394. CLEMENT VII, thus dividing 
western Christendom into obedi¬ 
ences: 

The Roman Line The Avignonese Line 
Urban VI Clement VII 

(137^^-13^ ^^378-1394; 

Boniface IX Benedict XIII 

(1389-1404J (1394-1423) 

Innocent VII 
(1404-1406} 

Gregory XII 
(1406-1415) 

Allegiance to the rivals was determined 
partly by practical considerations, but often 
was settled after careful study of the claims 
of each and consultation with the clergy 
(e.g. King Charles V of France, John of 
Castile); England’s decision was based 
largely on hostility to France; Scotland’s 
on its hostility to England; in Naples and 


Sicily the rulers and their subjects took 
opposite t)osi lions. 

EMERGENCE OF THE CONCILIAR 
MOVEMENT: The basic ideas were in¬ 
herent in such writers as Marsiglio of 
Padua; specific arguments that a general 
council is superior to a pope, can be called 
by a king, and is competent to judge a jjope 
or call a new conclave, were advanced in 
1379 (Henry of Langenstein) and from then 
on grew in importance. King Charles V'l 
of I'rance (influenced by the University of 
I’ari.s) called a national synod (1395), which 
voted overwhelmingly to urge tiic resigna¬ 
tion of both popes. Fhe Av ignonese car¬ 
dinals a})proved with only one negativ'e; 
the poj)es refused to resign. The h'rcnch 
clergy voled (1398) to withhold paj^al taxes 
and dues, and were endorsed by the king. 
Benedict’s cardinals deserted him in panic 
and he fled, j)roducing a reaction of public 
opinion against the King of k'rance. Two 
Roman ])opes were elected with the under¬ 
standing that they would re.sign if Benedict 
XIII would do so. The two colleges of 
cardinals joined in a calJ for a general coun¬ 
cil to meet at Fisa,, 1409. 

1409. THE COUNCIL OF PISA: attended 
by 500 i)relates and delegates from 
the states of iCur()})e. Two parties: ( i) a 
moderate majority with the sole aim of 
ending the schism; (2) radical reformers 
(including d’Ailly and Gerson from Farisf, 
who were comj>elled to accept post[K)ne- 
ment of reform to a council sigiposed to 
meet in 1412. After hearing spec ific charges 
against both })opcs, the council deposed 
both. 'File conclave chose Alexander V 
(d. 1410) and then the ecclesiastical comlot- 
Here, Cardinal Baldassare Cossa, a man 
without spiritual qualities. Neither the 
Roman nor the Avignonese poi)e resigned, 
and the schism was a tri[)le one. 
1410-1415. JOHN XXIII, expelled from 
Rome by Ladislas of Na}>les, was 
forced by the Em})eror Sigismund to issue 
a call for the Council of Constance (1414) 
in return for protection, ddiis marked the 
[)assing of the initiative in reform from 
the King of France to the Roman Em¬ 
peror, a return in theory to the days of the 
Ottos. 

1414-1417. THE COUNCIL OF CON¬ 
STANCE: one of the greatest as¬ 
semblies of mediaeval history; three aims: 
( 1 ) restoration of unity to the Church; ( 2 ) 
reform in head and members; ( 3 ) extirpa¬ 
tion of heresy, particularly the Hussite 
heresy (p. 305). hollowing university 

practice, voting was by nations and the 
numbers of the Italian prelates did no good 
to Pope John. John, seeing a chance to 
divide the council and the emj)eror, allowed 
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the imprisonment of Hus (in violation of 
the im})erml safe-conduct). 

Hus, heard three times by the whole 
council (and cleverly induced to expand 
his doctrine that sin vitiates a clerical office 
to include civil oliice as well), lost Sigis- 
mund’s support, was condemned and exe¬ 
cuted (1415) as was his companion, Jerome 
of Prague U416). 

John XXlll, having agreed to resign if Ins 
rivals did so, lied the council, w’as brought 
back, tried, and deposed (1415); Gregory 
XII resigned (1415); Sigismuiid, unable to 
induce Benedict XII 1 to resign, won away 
his supporters, and isolated iurn. Reform 
was again postponed, but two decrees are 
signiticant: Sarrosancla (1415), asserting 
that a council is suj)erior to a [)oi)e; and 
Frequens (1417) pnn iding for stated meet¬ 
ings of general councils. 

J'he con( la\e elected Cardinal Colonna 
as Marlin \‘. Christendom ignored the 
ol)Stinale licnedict, and the schism W’as 
o\'er. 

1417 - 1431 . MARTIN V (Colonna), a Ro¬ 
man of Romans, declared it im¬ 
pious to appeal to a general council against 
a po})c and dissolved the Council of Con¬ 
stance, JC asion of general reform and the 
threat of general councils su|){)orted by 
powerful monarclis, through the negotia¬ 
tion of concordats with the iieads of states 
(i.e. by dealing witli the bishoj)s througli 
lay rulers, a comi)lcte negatiem of the theory 
of a universal })apal absolutism, and a 
virtual recognition of national churches). 
Recovery of the Papal States; most of the 
cities were under their own lords who bore 
pro forma titles as paj)al vicars but were in 
fact indc|)eiident. Concentration on lUilian 
j)()litical problems at the expense of the 
universal spiritual interests of Christen¬ 
dom. 

1431 - 1447 . EUGENIUS IV, an obstinate 
Venetian who favored summoning 
the Council of Basel. 

1431 - 1449 . THE COUNCIL OF BASEL, 

dominated by strong anti-pai)al 
feeling. Dissolved by Eugenius because of 
negotiations with the Hussites, the council 
ignored the order and decreed (with the 
support of the princes) that no general 
council can be dissolved without its con¬ 
sent, continued in session, and summoned 
Eugenius and the cardinals to attend. Eu¬ 
genius ignored the summons, but was forced 
(1433) acc ept the council. Tempora^ 
compromise with the Hussites registered in 
the Compactala. Reforms voted: abolition 
of commendations, reservations, appeals to 
Rome, annates, etc.; provision for regular 
I)rovincial and diocesan synods; conlirma- 
tion of the right of chapter elections; ap- 
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peal from a general council to a pope pro¬ 
nounced heresy. Already divided over 
these reforms, the council sj)lit over reunion 
with the Greek Church, Eugenius and his 
cardinals ignored a second summons, were 
pronounced contumacious; Eugenius dis¬ 
solved the council and called another to 
meet at Eerrara; the pai)alists left Basel. 
J'lie rump eouncil continu'-d to meet, de¬ 
posed Eugenius (1439), elected Amadeus 
of Sa\ oy, 

1440 - 1449 . FELIX V, because he could pay 
his own way. Moved to Lau¬ 
sanne, the council continued with 
dwindling nuTnl)ers and prestige, 
1438 - 1445 . THE COUNCIL OF FER¬ 
RARA-FLORENCE (under the 
[^residency of Eugenius;. After months of 
futile discussion (over the filioqite question, 
unleavened bread at the sacrament, purga¬ 
tory, and papal supremacy^, the Greeks 
were forced to accef)t the Roman formula 
for union (i439j and the schism between 
east and west, dating from 1054, was tech¬ 
nically healed. As the Greeks at home 
repudiated the union, it was of no effect. 
Isidore of Kiev and Bessarion remained as 
cardinals of the Roman Church. 

1438 . A French national synod and King 

Charles VJl accepted the Prag- 
fnatic Sanclion of Bourges embodying most 
of the anti-t)apal decrees of the Council of 
liasel (basis for the Galilean Liberties). 
J'lic Pragmatic checked the drain of money 
from trance to the papacy. 

1439 . The Diet of Mainz accepted the 

Pragmatic Sanction of MainZj 
abolishing annates, papal reserv^ations, pro¬ 
visions, and providing for diocesan and 
pro\'incial synods. 

Aeneas Sylvius Piccolomini, sent to win 
Germany bat k for the papacy, came to an 
agreement with Emperor t'rederick III on 
such cynical terms that the German princes 
flocked to Eelfx V, but a provisional con¬ 
cordat, embodying the Pragmatic of 1439 
enabled Aeneas Sylvius to detach the 
princes one by one. 

1448 . Concordat of Vienna, Eugenius^ 

greatest triumph, accepted the su¬ 
premacy of a general council, but 
restored the annates and aban¬ 
doned most of the restrictions on 
paf)al patronage. 

1449 . Dissolution of the Council of Basel: 

abdication of Felix V (w’ho became 
a cardinal). Papal celebration of the tri¬ 
umph over the conciliar movement in the 
Jubilee of 1450 . Postponement of moder¬ 
ate reform made the radical Refonnation 
of the 16th century inevitable. 
1447 - 1455 . NICHOLAS V, former librarian 
of Cosimo de’ Medici, scholar, 
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humanist, collector of manuscrij)ts, founder 
of the Vatican Library. Rome temporarily 
a center of jiumanism: Nicholas^ circle in¬ 
cluded: Poggio Bracciolini, Alberti, and 
Lorenzo Valla (a scientific iiumanist and 
critic who had just demolished tlie Do¬ 
natio fi of Constantine :is a forgery). Plans 
for a new St. J’eter’s. 

1463 . The Turkish capture of Constanti¬ 
nople (p. 327^ ended the Greek 
hnipire of the Ifast and removed 
all serious rivalry by the patriarch 
to the position of tlie Roman jiope. 
1455 - 1468 . CALIXTUSIII (an Aragonese), 
an aged invalid, anti-humanist, 
energetic supj)orter of war against the 
Turk, an ardent nepotist (three Borgia 
nephews, one of them later I'ope Alexander 

Vi). 

1458 - 1464 . PIUS II (Aeneas Syh ius I’ic- 
colominij. in his youth a gay 
dog; in later life austere; most brilliant and 
versatile of the literary popes, a humanist, 
lover of nature, ehKjueiit essayist, orator, 
and Latin stylist. A short, bent man with 
smiling eyes, a fringe of wiiitc hair, seldom 
free of pain, a tireless worker, always ac¬ 
cessible. Advocate of pajjal supremacy, 
obstinate foe of conciliar reform, llis aj)- 
peals fora crusade ignored by a |)re(a'cuj)ied 
Europe, he gallantly took the Cross himself 
to shame the princes of Christendom, and 
died at Ancona, llis family was large and 
poor and he was a nepotist. 
1467 - 1471 ._ PAUL II, a Venetian, rich, 
kindly, handsome, a collector of 
jewels and carvings, founder of the Corse.) 
horse-races. A strong centralizer, sup¬ 
porter of the Hungarian crusade. The 
'Turkish victory at Negropotone (1470) 
gave the Turks mastery of Levantine 
waters. 

1471 - 1484 . SIXTUS IV (della Roverej 
aimed to consolidate Uic Jhipal 
States and reduce the power of the cardi¬ 
nals; methodical nepotist (three nephews, 
the Riarios, one of them later Pope Julius 
U). 

1475 . Rajjprocliement with Ferrante of 
Na[)les; alienation of the Medici 
who were replaced as papal bankers by the 
Pazzi. The Riarios organized with Sixtus^ 
knowledge, if not approval, the Pazzi Con¬ 
spiracy (assassination of tiuiliano de’ 
Medici, 1478). This destroyed the alliance 
of Florence, Naples, Milan, to maintain the 
Italian balance of power and led to a war 
involving most of Italy; the war was termi¬ 
nated by the capture of Ot ranto (14S0) and 
by the diplomacy of Lorenzo de’ Medici. 
Sixtus’ coalition with Venice led to the 
Ferrarese War (1482 -1484). Sixtus and ; 
Julius II were the great beautihers of Rome: I 
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Sistine Chapel (c. 1473), paving and widen¬ 
ing of streets and squares; patronage of Ghir- 
landaio, Botticelli, Perugino, Pinturicchio, 

ct al. 

1484 - 1492 . INNOCENT VIII, a kindly, 
handsome Genoese, a compromise 
cipherf the first pope to recognize his 
children and to dine publicly with ladies. 
A baronial revolt (1485-1487) in Naples 
(supported by innocent and, secretly, by 
Venice) led to a revival of the Angevin 
claims to Naples. Florence and Milan, 
fearing French intervention in Italy, op¬ 
posed the war, and peace and amnesl y were 
arranged. Ferrante’s cynical violation of 
the amnesty led tlie exiles (on Ludovico 
Sforza’s advice) to call in King Cliarles 
VHi of h’lancc. Sforza struck an alliaiue 
with Charles to protect Milan and oj)ened 
the road into Italy to this alien invader 
(1494). Italy was not again to know full 
independence from foreign domination until 
the end of the rgth century. 

Girolamo Savonarola (145 2-1498). a Do¬ 
minican, Prior of San Marco in Florence 
(1491), elocjuent reforming jireacher and 
precursor of the Reformation, was already 
denouncing the new jiaganism of the Ren¬ 
aissance, the corrui)ti()n of the state and 
the })apacy, and foretelling the ruin of Italy. 

[Cont. p. 395.) 

(2) Sicily and Naples, 1268-1494 

1268 - 1285 . CHARLES I, (Angevin) King 
of Naples and of Sicily (12O8- 
1282). His grandiose scheme for the cre¬ 
ation of a Mediterranetin empire in suc¬ 
cession to the Byzantine (a revival of 
the Latin Ihniiire under French auspices) 
was frustrated by the Sicilian Vespers 
(1282) and the war in Sicily wliich con¬ 
tinued until 1302. Sicily maintained its 
indeiiendence and offered the crown to 
Peter III of Aragon (husl)an(i of Constance, 
heiress of the Hohenstaufen), an ally of 
Constantino])le against Charles. Peter ac¬ 
cepted the oiler (1282), ejected the An- 
gevins and established the house of Aragon 
on the throne. 

1282- SICILY UNDER ARAGONESE 
RULE: Peter (1282-1285); James 
(1285-1295). James exchanged the in¬ 
vestiture of Sardinia and Corsica for that 
of Sicily, and Sicily passed to his brother, 
Frederick (1295-1337). Frederick brought 
to a close the war with Naples (Peace of 
Caltabelotta, 1302), marrying the daughter 
of Charles 1 and accepting the stipulation 
that the Sicilian crown should pass to the 
Angevins on his death. This agreement was 
not fulfilled, with the result that the strug¬ 
gle continued until, in 1373, Joanna of 
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Naples abandoned Sicily to the Aragonese of Alfonso, who secured Naples in 1435 

in return for tribute. Sicily was ruled as a and was recognized as king by the pope in 

viceroyalty^until the reunion with Aragon 1442 . 

in 1409. 1435-1468. kLFO'^SO {the Magnanimous) 

1285 - 1309 . Charles II (Angevin) of Naples. reunited the crowns of Naples and 

1309 - 1343 . Robert (Ange\'in) of Naples. Sicily and made Naples the center of his 

He was the leader of the Italian Aragonese Mediterranean empire (p. 284). 

Guelfs and, having been appointed He supf)()rted I’ilippo Maria Visconti ot 

i:nj)erial vicar on the death of Em- Milan, who apparently willed his duchy to 

peror Henry Vll, planned to him on his death. Alfonso avoided arous- 

create an Italian kingdom. ing Italy by claiming the duchy, but Eerdi 

1343 - 1382 . Joanna I, Queen of Naples. nand of Aragon later revis ed the claim. 

1382 - 1386 . Charles III, a grandnephew of Alfonso’s ])ressure drove Genoa into the 

Robert. arms of J'rance. Loyal to the pope, Alfonso 

1386 - 1414 . Ladislas, son of Charles III, supported Eugenius IV against i^Yancesco 

finally succeeded in establishing j Sforza. He centralized the administration, 
some measure of order in the kingdom and reformed taxation, and arranged a series of 
began a vigorous campaign of expansion in dynastic marriages in Italy, ilut he failed 

central Italy. In 1409 he bought the States to subdue his barons entirely. He preferred 

of the Church from Lope Gregory XII, Italy to Aragon, was a passionate dhole of 

but liis designs were blocked by Florence Italian culture and acted as a Renaissance 

and Siena. Macecenas, the f)atron of Lorenzo Valla. 

1416 - 1435 . JOANNA II, sister of Ladislas. The Academy of Naples was composed 

The amazing intrigues of this mostly of poets. Alfonso divided his do- 

amorous widow with her favorites, sue- main, Aragon and Sicily j)assirjg to his 

cessors designate, and rival claimants to brother, John, and \aples (correctly called 

the throne kei)l Italian diplomacy in a the Kingdom of .Sicily) going to his illegiti- 

turmoil, and culminated in a struggle be- mate son 

tween Rene, the Angevin claimant isnp- 1458 - 1494 . FERRANTE (Ferdinand 1 ), 
ported by t\w pope), ui\d Alfonso V of one oi the most notoriously un- 

Aragon (supported l)y i'ili]>po Maria \'is- scrupuh'us Renaissance princes. He tri- 
conti). d'his conflict ended in the triuni[)h urnphed in his struggle for the succession 
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with the aid of Francesco Sforza and 
Cosimo de’ Medici (who was alarmed at 
the presence of the French in (jenoa). Fer- 
rante generally su|){)orted the triple Italian 
alliance (p. 295) except for the |)eriod 1478- 
1480. Pope Innocent V, angered at Fer- 
rante’s susi>ension of tribute, supported the 
Angevin ])retender, and I'errante rniwie a 
hollow peace until he could crush a baronial 
revolt, d’hen, supported by the Colonna 
and Orsini in Rome, he turned on lnno( ent, 
who was saved only liy Lorenzo dc’ Medici. 
Innocent (1492) guaranteed the succession 
in Naples. Mexander V'J stood by the 
bargain, and opposed Charles VUI’s de- 
ma nd for in \'es (i I u re. 

THE CLAIMS OF THE VALOIS 
KINGS TO NAPLES. Based on (i; the 
marriage of Margaret (daughter of Charles 

II of Naples) and C'harles of Valois, the 
parents of King Philij) VI; and on (2) the 
claims of the so-called ‘^second’- house of 
.\njou founded by Duke Louis I (d. 1385) 
of Anjou, Count of Prov^ence. Louis was 
grandson of Phili}) \’I, and grandfather of 
(i) Mary, wife of ('harles VII of France, 
mother of I>ouis XI; and of (2) Duke Louis 

III (d. 1434) and liis brother Ren6 of Lor¬ 
raine (d. 148O). (Cont. p, 398.) 

(3) Florencey to 1492 

EARLY HISTORY. The Margraviate of 
Tuscany, set U[) by the Carolingians, ex¬ 
tended from the Po to the Roman state 
under the Margrave Boniface (d. 1052) 
whose daughter, the great Countess Ma¬ 
tilda (1052-IJ15), was probalily the strong¬ 
est papal supjjorter in Italy. Ass^iciated 
w'ith her in the go\ eriimerit was a council of 
boni homines, whose administration during 
her frequent absences, and after her deatli, 
laid the foundation for the emergence of 
the commune. Florence, already a great 
commercial center, opposed the Ghilielline 
hill barons, who preyed on lier commerce. 
The burgliers continued (iuelf in sympathy; 
trade and tinancial connectivins with I' rance 
made them I'Vamopiii! and friendly to 
Charles of Anjou. Under Matilda Uie guild 
organization emerged, wliich came to form 
the basis of the city government. Control 
of the government was concentrated in the 
hands of tlie great guilds (one of whidi 
included the bankers). Consuls apj)eare(l 
after 1138. The j)opulace was divided into 
two great groups, the grandi (nobles) and 
the arli (guilds). Consuls were chosen by 
the grandi. 

On the breakup of the margravdate fol¬ 
lowing Matilda’s death, Florence began her 
advance, and by 1176 was master of the 
dioceses of Florence and Iriesole. The in- 
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stitution of the podesiate after 1202 was 
favored by the feudal elements and the 
lesser guilds. Intermittent rivalry of the 
noble houses continued. Wars were fought 
with Pisa, Lucca, Pistoia, Siena. Under the 
podcstd the commune developed a strong 
organization paralleled by the growth of 
the popolo under its copitano. 

The great struggle of Gueu and Ghib el- 
line was retlected in Idorentine civil strife. 
After a Ciuelf regime, Frederick of Antioch 
(son of Frederick 11 j as imperial vicar 
instituted the first mass expulsion in 
l loreniine Iiistory by driving out the Guelfs 
(1249). 

1252 . The first gold florin was coined, and 
soon became the standard gold 
coin in Kiiroj)e. 

1260 . Siena, with the aid of Manfred and 
the Florentine Ghibellines, in¬ 
dicted a great defeat on the Florentine 
(juelfs (Montaperti), beginning a Ghibelline 
dominance wiiich lasted until Manfred’s 
death (i 26()). This was followed by a re¬ 
nt lion, and the e.\'])uJsion of the Ghibellines. 
Under tiie (ihibelline regime the popolo 
lost all share in tlic gox ernment. 

In the reaction following the Ghibelline 
regime. CihilteUine prt>\)erty was conhscaled 
\t) su\)pt)ri ])ersecu\ion oi the Ghibellines. 
Under Charles of Anj(.)u the formulae of the 
old constitution were restored; the party 
-Struggle continued. The Sicilian Vespers 
11282) weakened Charles, strengthened the 
commune, and the Florentine “republic” 
became in etTect a commercial oligarchy 
in the hands of the greater guilds. 
1282 . By the Law of 1282 nobles could 
participate in the government 
only by joining a guild. The last traces 
of serfdom were abc)lished (12S9) and the 
number of guilds increased to 21 (7 greater, 
14 lesser). 

1293 . The Ordinance of 1293 excluded 
from the guilds anyone not ac¬ 
tively practicing his profession, and thus 
in effect removed the nobles from all share 
in the government. 

Two factions arose; the Blacks {Neri), 

extreme Guelfs led by Corso Donati; the 
Whites (Bianchi), moderate Guelfs (and 
later Ghibellines) under Vieri Cerchi. The 
Neri favored repeal of the Ordinance of 
1293. 

Emperor Henry \TI was unable to 
capture Fdorence, but 

1320-1323. Castruccio Castracani, Lord of 

Lucca, humiliated the city in the 
field. Growing financial troubles, partly 
the result of Edward Ill’s repudiation of 
his debts to the Florentine bankers, cul¬ 
minated in the failures of the Peruzzi (.1343) 
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and Bardi (1344), and damaged Florentine 
banking prestige. The government was 
discredited and civil war ensued. Walter 
of Brienne (Duke of Athensj was called in, 
reformed the government, began a usurpa¬ 
tion, and was exy3elled (1343)* The restored 
commune was under the domination of the 
business men who had tliree objectives: 
access to the sea (hence hostility to Tisaj, 
expansion in Tuscatiy (to dominate tlie 
trade roads), and sup])ort of the poy)cs (to 
retain pa|)al banking business). Social con¬ 
flict continued and grew as the oligarchy 
gained power and the Guelfs oi)posed the 
increasing industrial proletariat. The lesser 
guilds were pushed into the background, 
the unguilded were worse off. The first 
social revolt came in 1345. 
1347 - 1348 . Famine folk)wed by Uie Black 
Death reduced the population 
seriously, but recovery was rapid. 
1361 . The commutation of military service 
for cash marked the decline of 
citizen militia and the golden age of the 
cundottieri. War with iMilan resulted (1351) 
from Giovaiuti Visconti’s attempt to reduce 
Florence and master ruscany. 
1375 - 1378 . Papal efforts to annex Tuscany 
led Florence into a temporary al¬ 
liance with iMilan. 

1378 . Continued pressure by Guelf ex¬ 
tremists to exclude the lesser 
guilds, led to a series of violent explosions. 
Salvestro de’ Medici, Gonfalonier, ended 
the admonitions which were the basis of the 
Guelf terrorism, and a violent revolt of the 
ciompi (the poorest workmen) broke out. 
The ciompi made temjK)rary gains, but 
Salvestro was exiled, and by 1382 the 
oligarchy was back in the saddle and even 
adfnonitions were revived. 

FLORENTINE CULTURE: Precursors 
of the Renaissance, (i) Dante (12O5- 
1321): Vila i\uova, in the Tuscan vernacu¬ 
lar; the Divine Comedy^ a brilliant poetic 
synthesis of mediaeval ideas and culture 
which established Tuscan as the literary 
vernacular of Italy; De Vidgare Eloquenlin, 
a defense of the vernacular, written in 
Latin. Petrarch (1304-1374), of Florentine 
origin, greatest of Italian lyrists, brilliant 
Latinist, the first great humanist; he never 
mastered Greek. Interested in every aspect 
of humanity, a lover of nature, a universal 
mind. Boccaccio (1313-1375), friend of 
Petrarch, knew both Greek and Latin, the 
first modern student of Tacitus, collector 
of classical manuscripts, first lecturer on 
Dante (1373). His Decameron^ an epitome 
of bourgeois sophistication. Founder of 
Italian prose. Giotto (1276-1337), archi¬ 
tect (emy)loyed on tlu‘ cathedral), sculptor, 
painter, revealing Renaissance tendencies. 


Villani (d. 1348), Chronicle with clear bour¬ 
geois elements. Chrysoloras (called from 
Constantinople), the hrst public lecturer on 
Greek in the west (1396-1400); he had 
many famous humanists as pupils. 
1382 - 1432 . A half-century of oligarchic 
domination in Florentine politics, 
in many ways the zenith of Florentine 
j)ower. Constitutional reform (1382) broad¬ 
ened popular participation in government, 
but nothing much was done for the ciompij 
and sporadic revolts continued as tlie Guelfs 
slowly regained power. 

1393 . Maso degli Albizzi’s long control of 
the government began with the 
exile or disenirancliisemeiit of the Alberti 
and their supporters. Capitalism had de¬ 
stroyed the guild organization as a vital 
political force, and Albizzi ruled for the 
advantage of his own house and the Arte 
della Lana (wool) with which he was as¬ 
sociated. Democratic elements in tlie state 
had vanished. 

1397 - 1398 . Florence resisted the Visconti 
advance into 'Puscany. 

1405 . Pisa was bought and reduced to 
obedience (1400), giN'ing Florence 
direct access to the sea. Leghorn was pur¬ 
chased (1421) and the Consuls of the Sea 
established. kilipiK) Maria Visconti’s drive 
into Tuscany led Florence to declare war. 
The peace party was led by Giovanni de’ 
Medici, a wool dealer and international 
banker, prol)ably Italy’s richest man. 
Several defeats of Florence were accom- 
fianied by a decline of Florentine credit 
and a number of serious bankruptcies. Al¬ 
liance with Venice and defeat of tlie Vis¬ 
conti, who accepted peace on onerous terms 
(1429); Venice monoj)olized the gains of 
the war. 

1427 . Taxation reform, the catastOy an in¬ 
come tax intended to be of general 
and democratic incidence, sup¬ 
ported (?) by the Medici. 

1433 . The fiasco of the war on Lucca 
(i429r-i433) led to Cosimo (son 
of Giovanni) de’ Medici’s imprisonment as 
a scapegoat, and his sentence to ten-year 
exile. The next election to the Signory 
favored the Medici, and Cosimo was re¬ 
called (1434)- Rinaldo degli Albizzi, Ro¬ 
dolfo Peruzzi, el al., were in turn exiled, and 
the Medici dominance in Florence began, 
opening three centuries of close identity 
betw'een the fortunes of the family and 
those of Florence. Cosimo, without holding 
office, dominated the government, deter¬ 
mining who should hold office. 
1434 - 1494 . DOMINATION OF THE 
MEDICI. 

1434 - 1464 . COSIMO {Pater Patriae), 
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Cosimo 
1434-1404 

I 

Piero 

1464 - 14(»9 


j.on'iizo Giuliano 

the iMagiiilK enL 14 O 9-1478 

147 8-149-' I 

(iiulio 

_I _ (I\ 4 )e Clement \ J1) 


I'iero Giovanni 

1492-1495 (I"upe Leo Xj 


Lorenzo 

1512-1519 


Catharine de’ ]\Iecli('i 
m. Henry II of i-'rani c 


Lorenzo 

1 


Grand Dukes 
of Tuscany 
1509- 


1440. Florence and \ enice in alliance \ 
defeated l’ili])i)o Maria Visconti j 
at Anghiari. I'lie CiLslulo was replaced by 
a progressis e income lax desipmed to lighten 
the burdens of the pcx)r (i.c. the ]\ledici 
adherents). Cosimo supported Francesco 
.Sforza’s contest for llie 1 )ucliy of Milan and 
aided liini in Ids war wilii \’eiiice. For 
commercial reasons he favored France, 
but bav kcd Ferrante of Naj)les against the 
Angexin claims. He was thus the real 
creator of the triple alliance of Idorence, 
Milan, and Naples in the interest of the 
Italian equilibrium and security. 
1464-1469. Piero the Gouty, son of Cosimo. 

a semi-in\alid who was opposed 
by laua I'ilti. 

1469-1478. Lorenzo and Giuliano de’ 
Medici, and 

1478-1492. LORENZO DE’ MEDICI 

[Ihf Mu^nijK (nl) alone. Lorenzo 
ctmlinued the general poliey of Cosimo. 
He enjoyed the power tind ])resligc of a 
prince, though he had neither the title 
nor the olhce. His marriage to Clarice 


Orsiiii was the lirst princely marriage of 
tlie Medici. 

1471. Lorenzo’s effort to conciliate Pope 
SLxtus IV netted liim a confirma¬ 
tion of the Medici banking privi¬ 
leges and the ajipointment as 
receiver of the paj)al rex enues. 
1474. l’o|)e Sixtus and Ferrante of Naples 
xvere asked to jc)in the alliance of 
Idorence, Venice, and Milan (concluded in 
1474 ), but Ferrante. feeling isolated, and 
Sixtus, angered at Lorenzo’s opposition to 
his nephews, the Riarios, drew together. 
Italy became di\ ided into two camps. The 
Pazzi family, rixals of the Medici, were 
given the lucralixe position as receivers of 
the j>aj)al rex enues. 

1478. The Pazzi Plot. Tiie Riarios (ap¬ 
parently not without Sixtus* 
knowledge), plotted to have Lorenzo and 
Ciiuliano assassinated in the cathedral at 
Faster mass. Giuliano xvas killed, Lorenzo 
wounded. The Medici almost extermi¬ 
nated the Pazzi and hounded the fugitives 
all over Italy. SLxttis laid an interdict on 
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P'lorence, excommunicrited Lorenzo; Al¬ 
fonso of Calabria invaded Tuscany. Venice 
and Milan stood by Llorence, Louis XI 
sent Commines as his representative. Fer- 
rante engineered a Milanese revolt, the 
Turks diverted Venice at Scutari, plague 
broke out. Desperate, Lorenzo visited 
Ferrante (the crudest and most cynical 
despot in Italy), and by his charm and the 
threat of a revival of Angexin claims, ar¬ 
ranged (1480) a peace, h'lorence suflered 
considerable losses, but Lorenzo was a 
popular hero and succeeded in establishing 
the Council of Seventy, a completely Medici 
organ, the instrument of de facto despotism, 
but a source of real stability in government. 

Lorenzo’s brilliant foreign policy was 
costly; he had neglected the family business, 
and apparently used some of tlie state 
money for Medici purposes; he also debased 
the coinage. Florentine prosperity, under 
the pressure of rivals, heavy taxation, and 
business depression, was declining. None¬ 
theless, Lorenzo, the leading statesman of 
his day, brought a twelve-year calm before 
the storm to Italy, resuming the Medici 
alliance with Naples and Milan to balance 
the j)apacy and Venice, and to keep a united 
front against alien invasion. Florence, 
on good terms with Charles V'lll, regained 
most of her Tuscan losses. Savonarola, 
Prior of San Marco (1491), had already 
begun his denunciations of Florentine 
corruption and his attacks on Lorenzo 
(p. 290). 

1492. PIERO succeeded Lorenzo on his 
death. Son of an Orsini mother, 
married to an Orsini, he supported Naples, 
angered Florence, and threw Ludovico 
Sforza into alliance witli the .\ea[)olitan ex¬ 
iles who summoned Charles VTIJ. 
1494. Charles* invasion began the age-long 
subjugation of Italy to alien in¬ 
vaders who dominated the national evolu¬ 
tion until 1870. Piero, alarmed at public 
opinion, tied the city. 

Florence, center of the Italian Renais¬ 
sance. For over a century the Medici were 
the greatest patrons of the Renaissance, 
and led the ric h h>ourgeoisie of Florence in 
fostering the most Inilliant development 
of culture since the days of Pericles. Co- 
simo was an enthusiastic patron of manu¬ 
script collectors, copyists, and humanists, 
established the library of San Marco and 
the Medici library. The Council of Ferrara- 
Florence sat in Florence (1439) and brought 
a number of learned Greeks who stimulated 
Platonic studies in Florence. Under Co- 
simo’s auspices Ficino was trained to make 
his great translation of Plato (still ranked 
high) and the Platonic Academy was 


founded. Lorenzo, a graceful poet (carnival 
songs, etc.), ardent champion of the ver¬ 
nacular, and lover of the countryside, a 
generous patron, drew about him a brilliant 
circle. He continued the support of Idcino. 
Florentine leadership in Renaissance: (i) 
painting: Massaccio (1401-1429?), Botti¬ 
celli (144.4-1510), Leonardo da Vinci 
(1452-1519) (sculptor and polymatli); (2) 
architecture: Brunelleschi (1377-1446); 
Alberti (1405-1471); (3) sculpture: Do¬ 
natello (c. 137^-1455)7 Ghiberti (1386- 
1466); Verocchio (i435-i4cS8); Michel¬ 
angelo (1475-1564) (also painter, poet, 
architect); (4) history and political theory: 
Machiavelli (1469-1527); Guicciardini 
(1485-1540); (5) romantic poetry: Pulci 
(1432-c. 1487). (Coat. p. 398.) 

(4) Milan^ to 1500 

EARLY HISTORY. Milan, ancient 
center of the agriculture of the Lombard 
Plain, self-sullicient in food, master of im¬ 
portant passes (Brenner, Splugen, St. 
Gothard) of the Alps, was for a long time 
suqiassed in wealth only by Venice. 

Establishment of Pa\ia as tlie Lombard 
aijutal (569). Emergence of Milan as the 
center of Italian ()i)p(>sition in the Lombard 
Plain to alien and heretical domination. 
Rise of the archbishop as defender of native 
liberty and orthodoxy laid the basis for the 
evolution of archepisc(.>pal temporal power 
(military, administrative, judicial) exer¬ 
cised through his viscounts. The end of 
l.ombard domination (774), followed l)y 
Carolingian destruction of the great Lom¬ 
bard hefs, strengthened the e[)isc:opal power 
still further. 

The spirit of municij)al indej)endence 
emerged from inten.se rivalries for the arch- 
episcopal sec and the necessities of defense; 
Milan became an island of safety and 
justice in the Lombard Plain, a populous, 
self-sufficient, city-state. Under Arch¬ 
bishop Heribert (1018-1045) the carroccio 
(arc of municipal patriotism) was set uj); 
exj)ansion in the Lombard Plain began (re¬ 
duction of Lodi, Como, Pavia). The moat 
was dug after Emperor Frederick I’s 
destruction (1162); the city was rebuilt 
by ivs allies, Bergamo, Brescia, Mantua, 
and Verona. (For the Lombard League 
and the w'ars with Frederick, see p. 220.) 
Rapid growth, extension of the walls (after 
J183). Chief industry armor manufactur¬ 
ing and the wool trade, later silk manufac¬ 
ture; irrigation made the plain productive. 

Government: (i) Parlamento (consiglio 
grande) (membership successi\'ely reduced 
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Matteo I (Visconti) 
1312-1322 







1 L 

Galeazzo I Lucchino 

1 

1. ,1 

Giovanni Stefan 0 


Azzo 

Matteo 

1 

Bernabo 

Galeazzo II 

j 


Leopold of 
lla[)sburg 

i 

' \ irida 

i. 

Catharine - - 

Gian Galeazzo 

1378-1402 

Viulante 


J^rnesl 


Gian Maria Filippo Maria Valentina 

) 1402-1412 1402-1447 

Frcdcrii k III I 


tmjxjrur 


Maximilian I 
cm])crur 


Biama - - Francesco (Sforza) 
1450-14O6 


Bona of Galeazzo Maria Ippolita = 
Sav()y I i4()()-i470 


Alfonso II Ludovico Ascanio 

of Naples 1470-1500 


Gian Galeazzo —— Isabella 


1470-1470 


Maximilian PVancesco 

Maria 


to 2000, 1500, 800). (2) Crt'daiZii, a com¬ 

mittee of twelve for urgent and set ret 
business. (3) Consuls (the executive) 
elected for a year, responsible to the as¬ 
sembly. 

Rise of the Della Torre and the Vis¬ 
conti. Bitter warfare between jioj^ulace 
and nobles led tt) the rise of two great 
families, the Della Torre (lords of the 
tower, i.e. castle) and the \'isconti (i.e. the 
viscounts). 

1237-1277. Rule of the (Guelf) DELLA 
TORRE. Martino established the 


cdtastd, a lax of democratic and uniform 
inridence. Fhe title signoro, i.e. Lord 
of Milan, estaldished (1250): defeat and 
capture of the ((ihihelline) X'isconti and 
tlieir adherents. Milan established her 
power over Bergamo, Lodi, Como, and 
Vercelli. 

1277-1447. Ruleof the VISCONTI. Estab¬ 
lished l)y Archbishop Otto Vis¬ 
conti. Brief restoration of the Della Torre 
(1302) in a (luelf reaction with outside 
supj)ort. Establishment (1312) of the 
Visconti supremacy (Matteo designated 
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imperial vicar). Ruthless Visconti rule and 
expansion over northern Italy (including 
Genoa). Stefano’s sons, Bernabo, Ga- 
leazzo, Mattco, divided the domains but 
ruled jointly until Matteo was assassinated 
(1354) by his brothers. Intolerably harsh 
joint rule of Bernabo (1354-1385) at 
Milan and Galeazzo (1354-1378) at Pavia; 
ostentatious patronage of learning and 
art. 

1378 - 1402 . GIAN GALEAZZO .succeeded 
his father Galeazzo and did away 
witli Bernabo (1385), thereafter ruling 
alone (1385-1402). Gian (hileazzo married 
Isabella, daughter of King Jolin of France; 
one of his daughters married Lionel, son 
of Edward 111 of England; another, Valen¬ 
tina, married Louis of Orleans tthe source 
of Louis XII’s claims to Alilan). Gian 
Galeazzo began the creation of a northern 
Italian kingdom; mastery of Verona, Vi¬ 
cenza, Padua (t 38()- 13S8J; Tuscan advance 
blocked liy Florence (1300-131)2) and by 
the rebellion of Padua. Created hereditary 
duke (1395) by Emperor Wenceslaus, he 
added ihsa and Siena. (1399), Assisi and 
Perugia (1400) to his donnuns, and routed 
(1401) Elector Rupert 111 (in Floren¬ 
tine pay), d’he Ccrlosa and Duomo were 
begun. Gian Galeazzo’s death (1402) 
saved Florence and opened a period of 
anarchy in Milan under his sons Gian 
Maria (1402-14:2) and kilij)f)o Maria 
(1402-1447), which undid much of their 
father’s work. 

1402 - 1447 . FILIPPO MARIA, after the as- 
sassinati(m (1412) of Gian Maria, 
regained Gian Galeazzo’s lands (even 
Genoa). Venice joined Florence against 
Filij)po and took Bergamo, Brescia (1425). 
Filippo, last of the Visconti, was followed 
by 

1447 - 1450 . The Republic and the su¬ 
premacy of Francesco Sforza, the 
condottiere, son-in-law of Fili})po, 
who fought his way to mastery, 
defeating Venice and conquering 
the Lombard Plain. 

1450 . Francesco Sforza was invested with 
the ducal title by po[>ular acclaim. 
1460 - 1600 . Rule of the SFORZA. Fran¬ 
cesco, eager for peace, came to 
terms with Cosimo de’ Medici and Najdes 
(the so-called triple alliance for the Italian 
balance of power). Louis XI was on inti¬ 
mate terms with Francesco and made him 
his political model. lTancest:o completed 
the Certosa and the Duomo with Florentine 
architects under Renaissance iniluence and 
began the Costello. Patron of the humanist 
Filelfo, Francesco gave his son Galeazzo 
and his daughter Ippolita a humanist edu¬ 
cation; Ippolita was famous for her Latin 


style. His court was full of humanists and 
learned Greeks. 

1466 - 1476 . GALEAZZO MARIA SFORZA 

was assassinated after a cruel but 
able rule. His son 

1476 - 1479 . GIAN GALEAZZO, husband 
of Isabella of Naples, under the 
regency of his mother, supported Florence 
against Naples after the Pazzi conspiracy 
(1478). Gian Galeazzo’s uncle Ludovico 
usurped the duchy (1470). 
1479 - 1600 . LUDOVICO (f/Tl/crc), alarmed 
at his isolation after the death 
(1492) of Lorenzo dc’ Medici, sup|)orted 
the aj)peals of Neapolitan refugees to 
Charles VTll of trance, wliose expedition 
(1494) began the destruction of Italian in¬ 
dependence. In C'harles’ train came Louis 
of Orleans, who, as Louis Xll (1398-1515), 
added claims to Milan to his otiicr Italian 
claims, took Milan (1499) and ca|)tured 
Ludo\ ico (1500), who ended his days (1508) 
as prisoner of Louis. 

Ludovico’s generous patronage marked 
the golden age of the Renaissance in Milan. 
Ludovico, an artist, man of letters, econo¬ 
mist, and experimenter, beautilied the city, 
improved irrigation, bettered agriculture. 
He was the j)alron of Bramanle and Leo¬ 
nardo. { Coni. p. 397.) 

(6) Venice, 1310-1489 

In the early 14th century V'enice already 
dominated the trade of the Adriatic and jxxs 
sessed many colonics throughout the Near 
East. Her position in the eListern trade was 
challenged primarily by Genoa, at that 
time at the height of her power. 
1353 - 1355 . War between Venice and 
Genoa. The V^enetians were de¬ 
feated at Sapieanza (1354) and 
suffered the loss of their fleet. 
IXace was mediated l)y Milan. 
1378 - 1381 . THE WAR OF CHIOGGIA 
between ATnice and Genoa. This 
grew out of the grant, by John V Palaeo- 
logos, of the island of I'encdos, key to the 
Dardanelles. Jaiciano Doria, the Genoese 
admiral, defeated the Venetians at Pola, 
seized Chioggia and blockaded Venice. The 
Venetians, under Vittorio Pisano, blocked 
the channel and starved out the fleet of 
Pietro Doria, forcing its surrender. From 
this blow Genoa never recovered. Hence¬ 
forth Venice was mistress of the Levantine 
trade, which made an outlet for her goods 
over the Alpine passes more urgent than 
ever. The war with Genoa had demon¬ 
strated the importance of a mainland food 
supply and thereby inaugurated an inland 
advance which had a decisive influence on 
Italian politics. Venice had already taken 
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Padua from the Scaligers of Verona (1339), 
but by agreement had turned it over to 
the Carrara family. Treviso and Belluna, 
however, were retained. 

1388 . Treaty of the Venetians with the 
Ottoman Turks, the first effort to 
assure trade i)rivileges desjhte tlie 
rise of the Turkish power. 

1405 . V enicc seized I'adua, llassano, Vi¬ 
cenza, and Verona after tlie 
breakui) of the Visconti domains 
(1402) and the defeat of the Car¬ 
rara family. 

1416 . Finst war of Venice against the 
Ottoman Turks, the result of 
Turkish activity in the Aegean. The Doge 
Loredano won a resounding victory at the 
Dardanelles and forced the sultan to con¬ 
clude |)eace. 

1423 . The Venetians took over Saloniki 
as ];)art of a plan of co-o[)cration 
with the Greek eni|)eror against 
tiie Turks. 

1425 - 1430 . Second war against the Turks. 

llie dkirkish Heels ravaged ihe 
Aegean stations of the Venetians 
and took Saloniki (1430). 'Die 
\'enetiajis were obliged to make 
peace in view of 

1426 - 1429 . The war with Filippo Maria of 

Milan, by which the Venetians 
established a ])ermanent hold o\ er 
Verona and Vicenza, and gained 
in addition Brescia li42()), Her 
gamo (i42cS), and Oeina fJ42()j. 
1453 . Participation of the Venetians in tlie 
defense of Constantinople against 
Mohammed il (p. 327). Alter the caj.ilure 
of Constantinople, Mohammed proceeded 
to the concpiest of Greece and Albania, 
thus isolating and endangering the Venetian 
stations. 

1463 - 1479 . THE GREAT WAR AGAINST 
THE TURKS. Negroj)onte was 
lost (1470). The d'urks through¬ 
out maintained the upper hand and at times 
raided to the very outskirts of Venice. By 
the Treaty of Constantinople (1479) the 
Venetians gave up Scutari and other Al¬ 
banian stations, as well as Negro])onte and 
Lemnos. Thenceforth the V enetians i);dd 
an annual tril)ule for permission to trade 
in the Black Sea. 

1482 - 1484 . War with Ferrara, as a result 
of which Venice acquired Rox igo. 
This marked the limit of Venetian exjjan- 
sion on the mainland. The frontiers re¬ 
mained substantially unaltered until the 
days of Napoleon. 

1489 . Acquisition of Cyprus (partly by 
gift, partly by extortion), from 
Catharine Cornaro, widow of James of 
Lusignan. 


Venetian culture in the Renaissance. 

Preoccu|)icd with her commercial empire, 
her expansion on the mainland, and the 
advance of the Turk, Venice, despite her 
wealth, unique domestic security, and the 
sophistication of wide travel, Jong stood 
aside from the main currents of the early 
Renaissance. Her architecture remained 
under Gothic and Byzantine influences 
until the end of the 15th century, and the 
Palazzo Vendramini U4^i) is i:)erhaps the 
tirst important exam])le of the new style. 
The Bellinis (Jaco|)(), 1395-1470, and his 
two sonsj were the most notidile early 
Venetian jiainters, and there was little 
promise of the brilliant if late achievement 
of the lOth century. The printing press 
apparently a-])}icaled to the practical Vene¬ 
tian nature and the Senate decreed (1469) 
that tlic art should be fostered. Much of 
till' fmest early printing issued from the 
V ciietian presses of the 15th and 16th cen¬ 
turies. (Coni. p. S97-) 

e. THE HOLY ROMAN 
EMPIRE 

1273 . The election fell to Rudolf of Haps- 
burg (b. 1218), who ranked as a 
j)rince, wished to restore and retain in his 
tamily the l.)ucliy of Swabia, and had three 
daughters to marry olT. The liapsburgs 
i from llabii ills- Burg, Hawk-Castle) origi¬ 
nally (loth century; of the district of Brugg 
(junction of the .Var and Reuss) had stead¬ 
ily expanded their kinds in the Breisgau, 
Alsace, and Switzerland, emerging as one of 
the leading families of Swabia. 
1273 - 1291 . RUDOLF I. Indifferent to the 
Roman tradition, he concentrated 
on the advancement of his own dynasty, and 
founded tlic greatness of the Hapsburgs on 
territorial expansion of the family holdings 
ami dynastic marriages. Edicts for the 
abolition of pri\ ale war and supjK)rt of local 
j)cace compacts {Landfricden). 
1276 - 1278 . Struggle with Ottokar, King of 
Boiiemia, over the usurjoed im¬ 
perial fiefs of .Austria, Styria, Carinthia, 
Carniola (p. 240). Rudolf e.xpelled Ottokar 
from Austria by force (1270), but allowed 
him to retain Bohemia and Moravia (after 
homage) as a Imffcr against Slaxdom; dy¬ 
nastic alliance with the Hapsburgs. Otto¬ 
kar was ultimately defeated and killed(i278, 
Aug. 26, battle of the Marchfield); investi¬ 
ture of Rudolf’s sons with the imjierial fiefs 
of Austria, Styria, Carniola (1282) estab¬ 
lished the Hapsburgs on the Danube until 
1918. 

Rudolf threw away the last remnants of 
Frederick IPs great imperial fabric: con¬ 
firmation of papal rights in Italy and Ange- 
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vin'rights in southern Italy (1275); renunci¬ 
ation of all imperial claims to the Papal 
States and Sicily (1279). 

1291 . Alarmed at the rapid rise of the Haps- 
burgs to first rank, the electors 
passed over Rudolf’s son, choosing 
instead Adolf of Nassau in return 
for substantial considerations. 
1291 . Revolt of the three Forest Cantons, 
Uri, Schwyz, and Unterwalden, 
and formation of a (Swiss) con¬ 
federacy (p. 30O). 

1292 - 1298 . ADOLF, a strong imperialist, 
and able, lie supported tlie towns 
and lesser nobles and entered into alliance 
with Edward 1 of iMigland against Philip IV 
of France to protect the imperial fiefs of 
Franche Comte,Savoy, Dauphirie,Lyonnais, 
and Provence, long under French pressure; 
the alliance came to notliing, as the German 
princes were indifferent. d’he princes, 
alarmed at Adolf’s advance in Meissen and 
Thuringia, dej)osed him (1298), electing 
Rudolf’s rejected son Albert. 
1298 - 1308 . ALBERT I (Albret ht). Firm 
reduct ion of the ecclesiastical elec¬ 
toral princes (aid of the French and the 
towns); doulde dynastic marriage with the 
Capetians; acciuisilion of tlie crown of Bo¬ 
hemia (on the extinction of the Premyslids, 
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1306); Albert supported the Angevin Caro- 
bert’s acquisition of Hungary; the Rhine¬ 
land was filled with Francophil clerical ap¬ 
pointees of the pope, and the election of 
1308 was dominated by French influence. 
Charles of Valois procured tlie election of 
Henry of Luxemburg, brother of the Arch- 
bishoj) of Trier. 

1308 - 1313 . HENRY VII {Luxemburg), 
Francojjhil, devoted to Italian 
culture, and bent on restoring the empire. 
'J'he marriage of his son John to the sister of 
King VVcnceslas of Bohemia brought the 
throne of Bohemia to the house of Luxem¬ 
burg (1310-1489). 

1310 - 1313 . Expedition to Italy at the urging 
of Pope Clement V and the Ghibel- 
lines; order restored, Milan, Cremona, Rome 
reduced; imj)erial coronatmn (1312); alli¬ 
ance of the pope and King Philip IV of 
Frant e to save Naples from Henry. 
1314 - 1347 . LOUIS IV {Wittclshack). A 
Ilajisburg anti-king, Frederick the 
Handsome, and ci\il war (until J322). 
Bitter paj)al oi)positioii (1323-1347, refusal 
of conlirmation of Louis’ title to the em¬ 
pire); Louis, backed by the German people, 
against the Avignonese jjope. Violent war 
of })roj)aganda: Marsiglio of Padua {De¬ 
fensor Pads, 1324) and William of Occam, 
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defending the imperial position, ga\’e wide 
currency to ])re-Reformation ideas; Dante’s 
De Monarcilia) papal supporters, Augustine 
Trionfans and Pelagius. 
1327 - 1330 . Louis’ futile expedition to Italy 
and “lay” coronation (1328); his 
demand for a general council welcomed by 
the I talian Ghibellines. 

EJffort to give the German monarchy a 
formal const i L u tion. 

1338 . The Day at Rense: formation of a 
strong electoral union ( Kurvcrcin ); 
declaration by the electors that election by 
a majority of the electors without papal 
confirmation is valid. The Diet of Frank¬ 
furt: declaration (the Licet juris) that the 
electors are competent to choose an em¬ 
peror (i.e. pa[3al interx ention is not neces¬ 
sary); in effect the Holy Roman Empire was 
divorced entirely from the pa])acy. 
1346 . Louis was dejosed, but fought against 
his successor, Charles (son of Ring 
John of Rohemia, who had been 
elected after an open alliance with 
the poj)e). 

1347 - 1378 . CHARLES IV (Luxemburg). 

Concentration on the advancement 
of his dynasty (in Silesia, the Palatinate, 
Lusatia, lirandenburg) and on the progress 
of Bohemia. Prague became one of the c hief 
cities of the empire (the University founded, 
1348). The Black Death (1348-1349); the 
Flagellants; anti-Semitic massacres. Pro¬ 
mulgation of the Swabian League and nu¬ 
merous Landfricdcn reduced private w'ar- 
fare. Daujfiiine and Arles continued to 
drift intcj the h’rench orbit. 

Further elaboration of a formal constitu¬ 
tion of the empire. 

1356 . THE GOLDEN BULL (in force until 
1806) transformed the emi)ire 
from a monarchy into an aristoc ratic: federa¬ 
tion, to avoid the evils of dis})uted elections. 
Seven electors, each a virtual .sovereign; the 
Archbishops of Mainz, Trier, and Cologne, 
the Count Palatine of the Rhine, the Duke 
of Saxony, the Margrave of Brandenburg, 
the King of Bohemia. Secular electorates 
to be indivisil)le and pass l)y primogeniture. 
Elections to be by majority \'ote and with¬ 
out delays; urban leagues forl)idden without 
specific license; other restrictions on the 
towns. No mention of papal rights or 
claims. The electors to exerc:ise supervision 
over the empire, a new function. The crown 
to remain in the house of Luxemburg, 
Charles openly regarded the empire as an 
anachronism, but valued the emperor^s right 
to nominate to vacant fiefs. 

1364 . Treaty of Briinn with the Hapsburgs, 
whereby either house (Luxemburg 
or Hapslnirg) was to succeed to the lands of 
the otiier upon its extinction. 


Little improvement in internal anarchy; 
climax of localism and tlie b'aiistrcchl) the 
only islands of order and prosperity were 
the walled towns; the only basis of order 
were the tovvm leagues (e.g. revival of the 
Rhine League [1354]; the Swabian League); 
bitter warfare of classes, and priiu:ely ojjpo- 
sition to the towns. Charles’ vain appeal to 
the princes of Europe to resist ITaiice and 
end the Avignonese Captivity. 

Apogee of the Hanseatic League (p. 
307). 

1378 - 1400 . WENCESLAS (Wenzel, son of 
Charles IV, King of Bohemia, 
1378-1419). Formation of the Knights’ 
League {League of the Lion) followed by a 
series of political cjuarrels between the 
knights and lords on one side and the towns 
on the other, ending in the town war (1387- 
1389) and the defeat of the towms, but not 
their ruin. Rising Bohemian nationalism: 
revolts, 1387-1396. 

1400 . Deposition of Wenceslas for drunk¬ 
enness and incompetence. He re¬ 
fused to accept the decision, and the result 
was that at the end c)f tlie confused period 
(1400-1410) there were three rival emperors 
(Sigismund, Jobst, and Wenceslas) to cor¬ 
respond to the three rival popes. 
1410 - 1437 . SIGISMUND {Luxemburg; 

King of Bohemia, 1419-1437; 
King of Hungary by marriage). His main 
concern wais to end the (heat Schism, and 
he succeeded the King of ITance as firo- 
tagonist of conciliar reform by forcing 
Pope John XXllI to call the Council of 
Constance (p. 288;. Establishment of 
the House of Wettin in Saxony (1422); 
the Hohenzollerns (Frederick) in Branden¬ 
burg (1415). Sigismund’s failure at Con¬ 
stance not merely alienated Bohemia, but 
also ended any hope of German unifica¬ 
tion. 

1410 . Utter defeat of the Teutonic Knights 

by the Polish-Lithuanian army at 
Tannenberg; l>eginning of the de¬ 
cline of the teutonic Knights, 

1411 . Peace of Thorn, halting of the Slavic 

advance. 

1420 - 1431 . himergcnce of BOHEMIAN 
NATIONALISM and the HUS¬ 
SITE WARS (p. 305). 

1433 . Called to the Council of Basel (p. 

289), the Hussites finally accepted 
the Compaclala (which embodied the Four 
Arlides), but the C'hurch by its devious 
dealings alienated them, and they began a 
final break from the Roman Church. Bo¬ 
hemian nationality asserted itself increas¬ 
ingly in the 15th century, and Bohemia 
never returned to the German orbit. 

Sigismund struggled against the Turkish 
advance (1426-1427) and was crowned at 
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Rome (1432). In the election of 1438, 
Frederick of Brandenburg (candidate^ of 
the political reformers in Germany) with¬ 
drew, making the choice of Albert of Haps- 
burg (Sigismund’s son-in-law) unanimous. 
Albert also succeeded Sigismund on the 
thrones of Hungary and Bohemia. Hence¬ 
forth the imperial crown in practice became 
hereditary in 

1438 -( 1740 ) 1806 . THE HOUSE OF 

HAPSBURG. 

1438 - 1439 . ALBERT II. 

1439 . The Pragmatic Sanction of Mainz 

(abolition of annates, papal 
reservations, and provisions), a prelimi¬ 
nary agreement between the paf)acy and 
the emperor, left the German Church 
under imperial and princely control and 
postponed reform till the days of Martin 
Luther. 

1440 - 1493 . FREDERICK III. The last 
emperor crowned (1452) at Rome 
by theJpoi)e; a handsome, placid 
amateur astrologer, botanist, mineralogist, 
he ignored the e.xistence of diets, debates, 
and appeals for crusades. 

Ladislas Posthumus (d. 1457), nephew' 
and ward of Frederick, became Duke of 
Austria (1440), was acknowledged King of 
Hungary (1445) and elected King of Bo¬ 
hemia (1440) with a council of regency. 
George Podiebrad (champion of the Cotn- 
pactata) emerged (1452) from the Bohe¬ 
mian civil war (C'atholics vs. I’ traquists) as 
regent of Bohemia, and later king (1458- 
1471) (p. 305). 

1448 . The Concordat of Vienna: a com¬ 
promise on cynic a 1 terms between 
the pope and the emj)eror on the reform 
issue: The papacy triumphed over the 
conciliar movement for reform, by dividing 
profits with the princ'es and emperor; e.x- 
ternal episcopal jurisdiction was excluded, 
the princes retained rights of jwesentation, 
obtained a share in episcopal taxation, 
and established an authority over the 
German Church w'liich sur\’i\ ed even tlic 
Reformation. 

1463 . The capture of Constantinople (p. 

327) and end of the Eastern Em¬ 
pire left the Roman Empire with¬ 
out a rival and brought the 
'J'urkish menace to the frontier 
of Germany. 

c. 1456 . The Mazarin Bible printed at 
Mainz, the first book printed from 
movable type in Euroj)e. 

1466 . Hunyadi (without imperial support) 
repulsed the Turk from Belgrade. 
1458 . Election of Hunyadi^s son Mathias 
Corvinus, King of Hungary (to 
1490) and George Podiebrad, King of 


Bohemia (to 1471), the climax of national 
spirit in Bohemia and Hungary. 
1462 . Pius II’s annulment of the Compac- 
tata and the excommunication and 
deposition (1466) of Podiebrad reopened 
the Bohemian religious wars. Ladislas 
(elected 1468) succeeded on l\)diebrad’s 
death, as King of Bohemia (1471-1516), 
becoming King of Hungary in 1490 (see 
below). 

1473 . Frederick, faced with the threat of 
(French) Burgundian exf)ansion in 
the empire, avoided giving Charles the 
Bold, Duke of Burgundy, the royal title 
(p. 280), and married his son Maximilian 
to Charles’ daughter Mary (1477), bringing 
the Hapsburg fortunes to their zenith, 
and giving reality to his own monogram: 
A.E.I.O.U. {AustriiK' est im per arc orbi 
universo, or, Alles lirdrcich ist Oestcrreich 
unterthan.) 

1486 . Expelled from Vienna by Mathias 
Corvinus, Frederick became a 
cheery imperial mendicant. 

1486 . Maximilian, elected King of the 
Romans, became the real ruler of 
Germany and began the creation of the 
Hapsburg dynastic emffire. {Cont. p. 398,) 

(1) Bohemia, 1306-1471 

1306 . The Premyslid dynasty came to an 
end with the death o{ Wenceslas 
(Vaclav) 111 . There followed an inter¬ 
regnum, during which the Bohemians were 
driven out of Poland. I'he interregnum 
ended with the election of 
1310 - 1346 . JOHN OF LUXEMBURG, 
son of the Emj)eror Henry VIT. 
The circumstances of his accession forced 
John to issue a charter guaranteeing the 
rights and privileges of the nobility and 
clergy. Thus limitations of the royal power 
were fixed by written law. At the same 
time the national diet, theretofore called 
only on special occasions, became a regular 
institution. During this reign Bohemian 
overlordship over Upper Eusatia and Silesia 
•was established. 

John sup})orted the 'J'cutonic Knights 
against the Lithuanians and j)articipated 
in three caminiigns (1328, 1337, 1346). For 
a time (i33i~i333) he ruled western Lom¬ 
bardy, as well as the Tyrol (1336-1341). 
John found his death in the battle of 
Cr6cy, where he fought on the side of- the 
French. While he had shown little con¬ 
cern for Bohemian domestic affairs, he 
had made Bohemia a power in international 
politics. 

1347 - 1378 . CHARLES I (Charles IV as 
German Emperor), the son of John 
of Luxemburg. His reign is regarded as 
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the “golden age” of Bolicmian history. A 
series of charters issued in 1348 established 
an order of dynastic succession and deter¬ 
mined Bohemia’s place in the Holy Roman 
Empire. Moravia, Silesia, and Upper Lu- 
satia were to be indissolubly connected 
with the Bohemian crown. By the Golden 
Bull (135^), see p. 302) the King of Bohemia 
was given first place among the emi)ire’s 
secular electors. At the same time Bohe¬ 
mia’s internal indej)endence was guaran¬ 
teed. Acquisition of Lower Lusatia (1370) 
and Brandenburg (1373). Charles ruled 
as a constitutional king and si)ared no effort 
to prom(jte material well-being and cul¬ 
tural pnjgress. A new code of laws, the 
Maiestas Carolina, was published. Prague 
was rebuilt and beautified. The University 
of Prague founded (1348), the fir.st uni¬ 
versity in central Piuroj)e. 
1378 - 1419 . WENCESLAS (Vaclav) IV, 
son of Charles, Gradual w^eaken- 
ing of the connection with the German 
Empire. Loss of Brandenburg (1411). 
Continued conflicts with the barons, d'his 
was hastened by the develo[)ment (sirxe 
the end of the 14th century) of a national- 
religious movement which culminated in 
Hussitism. John Hus (1369-1415), a pro¬ 
fessor at the Unixersity of Prague and a 
poj)ular {ireacher in the vernacular, was 
deeply influenced by the teaching of Wiclif 
and the Lollards in England. He attacked 
sale of indulgences, demanded reforms in | 
the Church, challenged the primacy of the | 
])ope, and emphasized the supreme au- j 
thority of the Scriptures. He also su|)- | 
j)(_)rted the native element in the university 
in the struggle which ended in the e.xodus 
of the alien Germans (1409), becoming 
rector of the university. E.\communicate<l 
by the pope and eager for vindication, he 
went to the Council of Constance (1415) 
under a safe-conduct from the emperor. 
His arrest in violation of this guaranty, his 
trial and burning (July 6), identified re¬ 
ligious reform with Bohemian nationalism 
and sfilit the emjiire in the 
1420 - 1433 . HUSSITE WARS. Refusal to 
retognize Sigismund as king. Phe 
reformers di\ ided into two groups: (i) I he 
moderate Calixtines, with the university as 
a center, favored sei)aration of religious 
and political reform and formulated their 
program in the Four Articles of Prague 
(1420): full liberty of preaching, the cup to 
the laity {Uiraquism), e.xclusion of the 
clergy from temjjoral activity and their 
subjection to civil penalties for crime. ( 2) 
The radical Taborites, under extreme Wal- 
densian, Catharist, and Wiclilile influences, 
with a program of democracy and apostolic 
communism. The papal proclamation of a 


Bohemian Crusade (not o[)posed by the 
Emperor Sigismund) united the nation be¬ 
hind John Ziska, a brilliant soldier, who 
led the Hussites in a series of victories 
(1420-1422). Ziska’s “modernization” of 
tactics: improved, mobile artillery, use of 
baggage wagons for mobile cover. Ziska’s 
death (1424) did not affect the movement. 
Under a i)riesl, Procop the Great, the Hus¬ 
sites defeated one crusade after anotlier 
(1426, 1427, 1431) and carried the war into 
neighboring regions of Germany, on ojh- 
occasion (1432) advancing as far as the 
iialtic. Then civil war broke out between 
the Calixtines and the I'aborites (led by 
Procop the Great), the latter suffering de¬ 
feat (1434). 

1431 - 1436 . The Council of Basel. The 

Hussites hnally acce})ted a com¬ 
promise, the Conipactata (1436), recog¬ 
nizing them as true sons of the Church 
and conceding them the cup in the com¬ 
munion. 

1436 . Sigismund was finally accepted as 
king by all })arties. He attempted 
a Catholic: reaction, w hich was cut short by 
his death in the following year. Disputes 
continued between the Catholics and the 
Hussites, complicated by factional struggles 
between Hussite moderates and radicals 
and by social tension between nobility, 
townsmen and i)easantry. 
1437 - 1439 . ALBERT OF AUSTRIA (son- 
in-law of Sigismund) , elected king. 
.An opj)osition group chose Ladis- 
las. King of Poland. .All)ert died 
in the course of a ci\ il war. 
1439 - 1457 . LADISLAS POSTHUMUS, 
the son of Albert. The Emperor 
ITederick HI acted as his guardian, and 
for many years kept him from Bohemia. 
In the midst of continued factional conllict, 
a young nobleman, George of Podiebrad, 
rose to power. 

1448 - (iecu'ge seized Prague and became 
head of the Hussites. He was 
recognized as administrator of the kingdom 
(1452) and devoted himself to the task of 
reconciling Catholics and Hussites. The 
radical wing of the latter was completely 
su})pressed by the capture of Tabor (1452). 
George ultimately succeeded in bringing 
the young king to Prague, but Ladislas 
died before he could accomplish much in 
behalf of the Catholics. 

1469 - 1471 . GEORGE PODIEBRAD 
elected king. Policy of concilia¬ 
tion: vigorous persecution of the Bohemian 
Brotherhood, a puritanical sect with out¬ 
spokenly democratic leanings, dating from 
the teaching of Peter of Chelchich (d. 1460), 
and, like the Taborites, rejecting all sub¬ 
ordination to Rome. Goorge, an avowed 
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Hussite of the moderate school, was techni¬ 
cally a heretic and soon found himself in 
conflict with the pope. 

1462. The pope denounced the agreements 
of Easel, and deposed George 
(1465). Thereupon the Catholic nobility 
of Bohemia elected Mathias of Hungary as 
king. George defeated him in a series of 
engagements, but the issue was undecided 
when George died. {Cant. p. 418.) 

(2) The Swiss Confederation^ to 1499 

Lake Lucerne and the original Forest 
Cantons belonged to the Duchy of Swabia, 
and the exjjansion of powerful Swabian 
families during the Great interregnum led 
the h'orest Ciantons to a determined effort 
to replace feudal allegiances to various 
nobles with a single direct allegiance to the 
emperor. Most j)owerful of the Swabian 
families was the rising house of Hapsburg 
(whose original lands cx[)anded in the 13th 
century into the Aargau, Breisgau, and 
Alsace). Rudolf III (b. 1218) of Hapsburg 
sought to restore the Duchy of Swabia 
under his house. 

The Forest Cantons of Uri (already ac¬ 
knowledged independent of any but a loose 
imperial allegiance in 1231), Schwyz, and 
Unterwalden, emerged as cham})ions of 
local independence and masters of the 
St. Gotthard Pass into Italy. Kudolf dur¬ 
ing the Interregnum expanded his suze¬ 
rainty, but as emperor was too busy to 
assert it. 

1291. I'irst (known) League of the Three 
Forest Cantons, an undertaking 
for mutual defense, a kind of constitution, 
but not an indejjendent federal league, as 
the cantons did not claim incley)endence. 
Emj)eror Adolf confirmed the status of Uri 
and Schwyz, Henry VH that of Unter¬ 
walden, and henceforth the three Forest 
Cantons were thought of as a unit. The 
Swiss sent Henry VII three hundred soldiers 
for his Italian ex})edition, the first recorded 
use of Swiss troops outside their own 
borders. 

1315, Nov. 15. Battle of Morgarten. Leo¬ 
pold of Austria, in an effort to 
crush the Swiss and punish them for siij)- 
poit of Louis IV against the Hapsburg 
Frederick the Handsome, was thoroughly 
beaten at Morgarten, a battle which I)egan 
the brilliant career of the Swiss infantry 
in I'hirope. Renew^al and strenglhening 
of the league and its confirmation by Louis 
IV. 

1332-1363. Additions to the three Forest 
Cantons: (Canton of Lucerne 
(1332); Canton of Zurich (1351); Canton 
of Glarus (1352L, C anton of Bern ( 1353 ), 


bringing the number to seven, half of 
which were peasant cantons, the other half 
urban. 

1386, July 9. BATTLE OF SEMPACH. 

The confederation, supported by 
the Swabian League, defeated the 
Hapsburg Leopold II of Swabia. 
In 138 S another victory was won 
at Nftfels. 

1394. Twenty-year truce between the con¬ 
federation and the Duke of Aus¬ 
tria. Austria abandoned claims on Zug 
and Glarus. The confederation became 
solely dependent on the empire, which 
amounted to practical independence. 

The confederation was controlled by a 
federal diet (1303), but the cantons retained 
the widest possible autonomy. Throughout 
the succcHaling period there was but little 
evidence of union. 'The various cantons 
followed their own interests (Lucerne and 
Schwyz looked to the north; Bern to the 
we.st; Uri to the south) and wrangled among 
them.scKes. Only the threat from Austria 
invariably united them against the common 
enemy. In the meanw'hile the 15th century 
was marked by continual struggles and con¬ 
flicts with neighbors, as a result of which 
further territories w'ere brought into the 
confederation and some apy)roach was made 
to natural frontiers. 

1403. The Cianlon of Uri began expansion 
southward, to get control of the 
passes to the Alilanese. In 1410 the wdiole 
Val Antigorio was conquered, wn’th Domo- 
dossola. The Swiss were driven out by the 
Duke of Savoy in 141 s, but in 1416 re¬ 
gained mastery of the country. 

1415. Conquest in the north of the Aargau, 
from h'rederick of Austria, at the 
behest of his rival, the Emperor 
Sigisraund. 

1419. Purchase of Bellinzona, which, how¬ 
ever, was seized by the Visconti 
of Milan (1422). 

1436-1450. Civil war between Zurich and 
S()me of the neighboring cantons 
over the succession to the domains of the 
Count of Toggenburg. Zurich allied itself 
with Pimperor hrederick IV (1442), but 
w'as defeated by Schwyz (1443); Zurich 
besieged ( 1444 )- Frederick calU^d in the 
Frem h, but after a defeat near Basel, the 
Frencli withdrew. The em|)eror made 
peace at Constance (June 12, 1446) and 
in J450 peace w^as made within tlie con¬ 
federation. The general effect of the war 
wais to sti'engthen the confederacy. 
1460. Conquest of the iinirgau from Aus¬ 
tria gave the confederation a 
frontier on Lake Constance. 
1474-1477. i'he great wair against Charles 
the Bold of Burgundy, whose de- 
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signs on Alsace were regarded as a menace 
to the confederation. The Swiss allied 
themselves with the South German cities. 
This combination was joined by the em¬ 
peror (perpetual peace, Mar. 30, 1474: 
Austria again renounced claims to Swiss 
territory). Louis XI of Trance also joined, 
but in 1475 cm])eror and the king 

withdrew again. Great victories of the 
Swiss at Grandson (Mar. 2, 1476), Morat 
or Murten (June 22, 1470), and at Nancy 
(Jan. 5, 1477) sealed the fate of Charles’ 
plans and estal)lished the great militar}^ 
reputation of the Swiss, who were thence¬ 
forth sought far and wide as merce¬ 
naries. 

1478 . War with Milan. Victory of the 
Swiss at Giornico (Dec. 28). Al¬ 
liance with the poj)e, who wais 
allowed to engage Swiss forces. 
1481 . Solothurn and Fribourg were ad¬ 
mitted to the Confederation after 
a long dispute among the meml>ers. The 
Diet of Stans drew up a covenant by which 
federal relations were regulattal until 1798. 
Henceforth the urban cantons were in a 
majority. 

1499 . War with the emperor over disputed 
territories in the east, d'he ern- 
|)eror was su[)ported by the South German 
cities, while the Swiss enjoyed the supj)ort, 
especially linancial, of the Trench, 'bhe 
Swiss won a series of victories (es|)ecially 
Dornach, July 22) and forced the emperor 
to conclude tlie Treaty of Basel (Sept. 22) 
which granted the ('onfederation independ¬ 
ence of the empire in fact, if not formally 
(this came only in 1648). By the inclu¬ 
sion of Basel and Schaffhausen (1501) and 
later Appenzell (1513). the confederation 
rounded out its northern frontier. 

The Swiss at the end of the 15th century 
enjoyed immense military ])restige, but 
wdthin the confederation there was miuh 
social unrest, especially among the peas 
ants, and a good deal of demoralization in 
the towns. Hans Waldmann, biirger 
meister of Zurich (1483-1489), was only 
the most outstanding of the tyj)ical ruthless, 
mercenary, cynical figures which dominated 
the scene and which remind one of the con¬ 
temporaneous Italian despots. 

{Coni. p. 408.) 

(3) The Hanseatic League 

llansa (Old Trench Ilansc; Med. Latin 
Haftsa), meaning a group, company, or 
association. 

Associations ( llansas) and partial unions 
of North German towns date from the 13th 
century and were an imiiortant aspect of 
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the great town development of Germany in 
that period. 

c. 1000 . German traders were cstabhshed 
on the island of Gothland and in 
London. 

c. 1150 -c. 1250 . Revixad of the German river 
trade, notably along the Rhine, 
centering in the towns of Cologne, Dort¬ 
mund, Soest, and Munster. At the same 
time the German exjiansion toward the 
Slavic east extended the sphere of German 
trade along the Baltic coasts. In the later 
12th century the German settlement on 
Gothland (Wisby) became autonomous and 
established an olYshoot at Novgorod {St. 
Peter's Yard) which became the focus of 
the important Russian trade. 

1226 . Liibeck (founded 1143) secured an 
imperial charter from Trederick 
II. Hamburg followed in 126b- 
1267. 

1237 . \Visl)y secured trading rights in 

England, and soon afterward in 
Tlanders, 

1241 . Lul)eck and Hamburg formed an 

alliance to protect the Baltic 
trade routes. 

1256 . The Wendish towns (Liibeck, Stral- 
sund, Wismar, Rostock, Greifs- 
wald, and later Lunel)urg) held their first 
recorded meeting. Liibeck began to emerge 
as the dominant North German town, a 
j)osition which it retained throughout the 
history of the Hanseatic League. Most of 
the commercial towns followed the Code of 
T.uhcck, which was an early source of unity 
between them. By the end of the century 
the Wendish towns had taken the leaderslii}) 
from the Gothland merchants. 
1282 . The Germans in London formed a 
corporation and established their 
own guildhall and steelyard. Other Ger¬ 
man yards were opened at ^'ork, Bristol, 
Yarmouth, Lynn, and Boston. The Lon¬ 
don trade wais dominated by Cologne, but 
the yards at Lynn and Boston w'ere under 
the control of Liibeck and Hamburg. 

THE HANSEATIC LEAGUE. No date 
can be fixed for its organization, which was 
evidently the result of the lack of a power¬ 
ful German national government able to 
guarantee security for trade. Its formation 
was no doubt facilitated by the mediaeval 
alTinity for co-operative action and for 
monopoly, 'the term Hanseatic League 
w'as first used in a document in 1344. The 
exclusion of Germans abroad (1366) from 
the privileges of the Hansa indicates a 
growing sense of unity, but league members 
spoke of the association merely as a firma 
confederatio for trade, and throughout its 
history it remained a loose aggregation. 
This looseness of organization allowed a 
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maximum of independence to its members 
and was not modified until the league was 
put on the defensive in the 15th century. 
The league never had a true treasury or 
oflicials in a strict sense; its only common 
seal was that of Liibeck; it had no common 
flag. Assemblies of the members {Hansr- 
tage) were summoned by Lul>eck at irregu¬ 
lar intervals and were sparsely attended, 
except in times of crisis. The objectiv^es of 
the league were mutual security, extortion 
of trading privileges, and maintenance of 
trade monojjoly wherever j)ossible. The 
chief weaj)on against foreigners or recal¬ 
citrant members was the ecorunnic boycott 
and (rarely) war. Primarily concerned with 
the North European trade, the Hansa 
towns dealt chiefly in raw materials (tim- 
l)er, pitch, tar, turpentine, iron, cop})erj, 
livestock (horses, hawks, etc.}, salt lish 
(cod and especially herring}, leather, hides, 
wool, grain, beer, amber, drugs, and some 
textiles, d'hc four chief kontors were W'isby, 
Pergen, London, and Bruges. 
1340 - 1375 . WALDEMAR IV of Denmark, 
who freed his country of the (ler- 
man domination and took uj) the struggle 
against the j)owerlul Hansa towns. He 
threatened the Hanseatic rTionoj)oly of the 
herring trade by his seizure of Scania, and 
in 1361 cut the Kussian-Jialtic trade route 
by his capture of Wisby. in 1362 he de¬ 
feated the Cierman fleets at Helsingborg. 
By the Peace of Wordingborg (i3()5} the 
Hansa was deprived of many of its pri\ i- 
Jeges in Denmark. 

1367 . THE CONFEDERATION OF CO¬ 
LOGNE, effected by a meeting I 
i)f representatives of 77 towns, organized j 
common linance and naval [)reparations 
for the struggle. Reconstruction of Scan¬ 
dinavian alliances to meet tlie threat from 
W'aldemar. .Viter a series of victories, tlie 
German towns extorted from the Danisli 
Rficlisrat 

1370 . THE PEACE OF STRALSUND, 

which gave the league four castles 
in Scania (dominating the Sound), control 
of two-thirds of the Scanian revenues for 
15 years, and the right to veto the suc¬ 
cession to the Danish throne unless their 
monopoly was reJiewed by the candidate. 
The treaty marked the ai)ogee of Hansealic 
power and virtually established control o\ er 
the Baltic trade and over Scandinavian 
politics. The Baltic monopoly was not 
finally broken until 1441, J^dter a war with 
the Dutch. \Visl)y itself never recxnered 
from Waldemar’s sack, and was long a 
nest of pirates (e.g. the famous Victual 
Brothers). 

FLANDERS. The Germans in Bruges 
received a special grant of privileges in 
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1252, which allowed them their own ordi¬ 
nances and oflicials. They later (1309} 
established exem}:)tion from the usual 
brokerage charges levied on foreigners and 
eventually won an influential voice in the 
affairs of the city, notably in foreign policy, 
'rhe revised statutes of the Bruges Kontor 
(1347) recognized the division of the Hanse¬ 
alic League into thirds: The Wendish- 
Saxon; the Prusso-Westphalian; and the 
Gothland-Livland thirds. Bruges was the 
most ardent cham})ion of Hanseatic unity, 
and, with LUbeck, was the chief source of 
such cohesion as the League attained. A 
boycott in 1300 brought the town into 
complete submission to the League. 

ENGLAND. The Hansa towns, by 
maintaining friendly relations to the crown, 
were able to ignore the growing national 
hostility to alien traders (directed at first 
mainly against the Italians) and to avoid 
granting rei iprocal [nivileges to the Ifnglish 
in return for their own exclusive rights 
(notably those claimed under Ifdward Ps 
i\i}ia Mcrcaloria of 1303). One source of 
Hanseatic influence derived from loans to 
the crown, especially during the Hundred 
^ ears’ War. 'I'he English themselves began 
to penetrate into the Baltic (c. 13O0) and 
growing public resentment against the 
league led to increased customs dues, but 
Richard II in 1377 renewed the privileges 
of the league, thus firmly establishing tlie 
Hanseatic power in England. The Sound 
was o[)ened to the Ifnglish in 1451, and the 
league, profiting by the Wars of the Roses, 
secured full title to the steelyard in London 
(1474) and the renewal of rights in Boston 
and Lynn. Not until the days of Elizabetli 
were the Hanseatic pri\ileges finally re¬ 
duced. 

DECLINE OF THE LEAGUE. Ex¬ 
ternally the league was weakened by tlie 
disorders of the Hundred Years’ War; by 
the rise of Burgundy and the new orienta¬ 
tion thereby given to Dutch trade (e.g. 
Brill wrested the monopoly of the herring 
trade from the league); and by the great 
discoveries and the opening of new trade 
routes. But above all, the monopolistic 
j)olicies of the league aroused ever sharper 
opj»osition in the countries where the league 
operated (notably in England, Holland, 
Scandinavia, and Russia; Ivan HI de¬ 
stroyed the Novgorod Kontor in 1494). 
Internally the league continued to suffer 
trom lack of organization. The inland 
towns held aloof from the Baltic' policy and 
Cologne sent no representatives to the as¬ 
sembly until 1383. The assembly itself 
was summoned only at irregular interv^als. 
'Phe delegates were strictly bound by their 
mandates and their votes were subject to 
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review by their home towns. Decisions 
were not binding on all members until 1418. 
In the 15th century the league was further 
weakened by the struggle within the mem¬ 
ber towns between the democratic guilds- 
men and the patrician oligarchy. The 
league tlireatened the exj)uIsion of ‘^demo¬ 
cratic” towns. Tlie German princes (no¬ 
tably the Ilohcnzollerns of Brandenburg) 
gradually reduced the freedom of various 
powerful members of the league and rival¬ 
ries broke out within the league itself 
(Cologne and the Westphalian towns stood 
together, as did Danzig and the Prussian 
towns, especiall}^ after 1467). The South 
German towns opened direct trade rela¬ 
tions of tlieir own with k'landers, Preslau, 
Prague, and other centers, and began to 
establish their own fairs. Leipzig, for ex¬ 
ample, replaced Lul)eck as the center of 
the fur trade. 

1629. 'rhe Assembly entrusted the guard¬ 
ianship of the common welfare to 
Liibeck, Hamburg, and Jiremcn. 
1669. d'he last assembly (attended by live 
towns) was held. The league l)y 
this time was the merest shadow of its 
former self, but its Kontors survived in 
Bergen until J775, in London until 1852, 
and in Augsburg until iSo.;. 

(4) The Teutonic Knights 

The 14th century marked the ajxtgee of 
the power of the Teutonic Order in eastern 
Icurope. 'The Knights began the penetra¬ 
tion of Poland, where Germans settled 
some O50 districts and where the middle 
class of the tmvns became German in s])eei h 
and law, much to the alarm of the rulers 
and nobles. At the same jaeriod the Kniglits 
advanced into Lithuania, a huge region 
extending from the Baltic to the Black Sea, 
the last heathen area in lhiroi)e. German 
colonization and town-building hrst opened 
and civilized this region. 
1326-1333. THE FIRST POLISH WAR, 
marking a sharp reaction to Ger¬ 
man penetration and pul ting the order for 
the first lime on the defensive. With the 
aid of John of Bohemia, Louis of Hungary, 
Albert of Austria, Louis of Brandenburg, 
and others, the order emerged triumphant 
and the Poles were ol)lige(l to conclude a 
truce. 

1343. PEACE OF KALISCH. The Poles, 
despite papal su})port of their 
claims to I^omerelia, were obliged to recog¬ 
nize the Order’s possession of the territory, 
in return for a promise of aid against the 
Lithuanians. Poland was thus cut off from 
the Baltic. 


1343-1345. The Estonian Revolt, one of 

the worst jacqueries of the Middle 
Ages. Estonia was taken by the 
Order from the Danes in 1346. 
1385. Union of Poland and Lithuania 
under Jagiello and Jadwiga, thus 
creating a strong barrier to the 
further ad\’ance of the Germans 
and indeed, sealing the ultimate 
fate of the Order. 

1410, July 15. Defeat of the Knights in the 

battle of Tannenberg by a huge 
army of Poles and Lithuanians. 
Pc»land, iinaldc to exj)loit the vic¬ 
tory, concluded 

1411. THE FIRST PEACE OF THORN, 

which cost the Kniglits only Samo- 
gitia and an indemnity. 

1454. The Prussian Revolt, a great up¬ 
rising against the oppressive rule 
of the Order in wliich the Prussiaji nobility 
and towns took part. The movement was 
su})})orted by the Poles, and Gasimir of Po¬ 
land declared war on the Order. 
1466. SECOND PEACE OF THORN. 

Prussia was divided: (i) West 
Prussia (iiu iuding Danzig, Kuhn, Marien- 
werder, 'Phorn, and La'inelaiid) went to 
i’oland, tiuis cutting Last Prussia off from 
the rest of Germany and securing for Po¬ 
land access to the sea. [2) East Prussia 
was retained by the Order, with Kbnigsberg 
as caj)ital. Last Prussia, Brandenburg, 
and Memel a ere all to be held as I’olish 
Jiels. Tdie Order was oi)ened to I'olish 
jneml)ers. d'his peace ma’rked the definitive 
end of the German advance until tiie ])ar~ 
titions of I’oland. 

The decline of the Order cimtinucd 
(growing commercialization, exclusiveness, 
lack of nenv blcKtd, loss of discipline, Slavic 
|)re.ssure) de.spite efforts at reform by 
various grand masters. 

1525. East Prussia was finally secularized 
by the grand master, Albert 
(Hohenzollcrn) of Brandenliurg, 
and became a fief of the Hohen- 
zollerns under the Polish crown. 
1561. The Livonian holdings were simi- 
larl}^ transformed and became the 
Duchy of Courlaiul. 

d'hc Order itself survived in Germany 
until j8o 9 and was later revived in 1840 
under Ha])sburg aus|)iees with its original 
functions (e.g. ambulance service in war). 

f. SCANDINAVIA 
(1) Denmark^ 1320-1387 

The active and on the wdiole successful 
reign of Eric Menved (1286-1320) was fol¬ 
lowed in Denmark by a period of weakness 
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and decline, marked byUhe ascendancy of 
the nobility and the constant advance of 
(ierman influence. 

1320-1332. CHRISTOPHER II, elected 
king after a cajfltulation, the first 
in Danish history, limiting the royal power 
in the interest of the noljility and clergy. 
The Hansa towns, having acquired a mo¬ 
nopoly of trade in Denmark, soon became 
dominant in Danish j)olitics. 
1332-1340. A [period of complete anarchy. 

(diristopher was driven from the 
throne by (ierliard, Count of Holstein, who 
parceled out the territories of the crown, 
established Cerinan nobles in all the im¬ 
portant fortresses, and gave the German 
traders full rein. Gerhard was murdered 
in 1340. 

1340-1375. WALDEMARIV, the youngest 
son of Christopher and one of the 
greatest Danish kings. At home he did 
his utmost to break the German influence 
and to restrict the ])ower of the nobility and 
the clergy. 'Fhc Church was subordinated 
to the royal j)ower and the nobles and 
towns obligc'd to perform their military 
obligations. Abroad Waldernar dexoted 
himself to the reconquest of the territories 
lost by his father, in wars with Sweden, 
Holstein, and Schleswig he regained Zee- 
land (1346), most of h’unen and Jutland 
(134S), and Scania (13^)0). PI is seizure of 
Gothland (1361) brought him into direct 
conflict with the [)owerful Hansa towns, 
whic'h were sup})orted by Sweden. 
1361-1363. First War against the Hansa. 

Co|)enhagen was sacked, but 
W'aldemar defeated the Hansa fleets at 
Helsingborg (1302) and forced the Hansa 
to accejit peace (1363; which greatly cur¬ 
tailed their privileges. 

1368. A revolt against hea\y taxation led 
to Waldemar’s flight. His return 
(1370) was purc hased l)y tremen¬ 
dous concessions. Alean while 
1368-1370. THE SECOND WAR WITH 
THE HANSA had broken out. 
The German towns were supj)orted by 
Sweden, Norway, Heflstein, Aleck lent )urg, 
and even by some of the Danish nobles. 
Waldenial, badly defeated, was obliged to 
accept 

1370. THE PEACE OF STRALSUND, 

renewing the privileges of the 
German Hansa, turning ox'er the larger 
part of the revenues of four plac:es, and 
accepting interference in the royal succes¬ 
sion. This treaty marked the ascendancy 
of the llansa in the Baltic. 
1376-1387. Olaf, grandson of Waldernar. 

wlio, until hi- death, ruled with 
his mother Alargarct as regent. 


1387- 1412. Margaret, mother of Olaf, was 

queen, ruling at the same time 
Norway and Sweden and thus uniting 
Scandinavia. 

(2) Sweden, 1319-1387 

1319- 1365. MAGNUS VIII {Smek), aged 

three at his accession and, until 
1333, ruler under the regency of his mother, 
lie was a weak and ineffectual ruler, but 
through his mother succeeded (1319) to 
the Norwegian crown and, during the 
troul)k"cl period in i)enmark, managed to 
acc|uire, temj)c)rarily, Scania, Halland, and 
Bleking (gi\en up again in 1360, to Walde- 
mar 1\ ). ilis long minority and his reli¬ 
ance on unworthy fax’orites led to a. striking 
weakening of the royal j)ower and an 
equally striking rise of the aristocratic 
party (first Riksdag, im hiding burghers 
bhSQ)' Alagnus was ultimately deposed, 
and was succeeded by 
1365-1388. Albert of Mecklenburg, who 
from the outset was merely a tool 
of the nobility. The magnates 
. cv'entualJy deposed him and de¬ 
feated liim. calling to the throne 

1388- 1412. MARGARET, the regent of 

1 )enmark. 

(3) Norway, 1320-1387 

1320- 1343. Magnus VII, who was also 

King of Sweden. In 1343 he 
turned over Norway to his son 
1343-1380. Haakon VI, who was married 
U3()3) to Margaret of Denmark. 
1380-1387. Olaf, the son of Haakon and 
Alargaret, already King of Den¬ 
mark, succeeded to the throne. 
His death ended the Norwegian 
line. 

1387-1412. MARGARET, mother of Olaf, 
was elected to the throne, thus 
introducing into Norway the system of 
election already in practic e in Denmark and 
.Sweden. 

(4) The Union of Kalmar to 1483 

1387-1412. MARGARET OF DENMARK, 

ruler of all three Scandinavian 
kingdoms. She had her grand-nephew, Ifric 
of Pomerania, elected king of all three 
(ountries in i3<Sg, but retained effective 
power herself. 

1397. Coronation of Eric. Alargaret pre- 
^ sented a draft for the union of the 
three kingdoms. Vague and incomplete, 
the plan provided for a single king, estab¬ 
lished rules of succession, and set up a sys¬ 
tem of exmnnon defense. It was never 
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ratified by the councils of the three king¬ 
doms, but as Jong as Margaret lived, it 
worked relatively well. The union left the 
internal government of each kingdom much 
as it was. Margaret, an able desjoot (the 
Liibeck delegates called her “the lady 
king”), rej)ressed the nobles, maintained 
order, and began the recovery of the Danish 
royal domain. In general the Danes 
profited by the union, and Danes and Ger¬ 
mans were gradually insirjualed into power 
in Sweden and Norway. EtTective govern¬ 
ment of Scandinavia was centered in Den¬ 
mark. 

1412-1439. ERIC, Margaret’s successor, 
j)roved himself less al>le. Ilis 
elTorts to regain control in S( hleswig led 
to a long contest with the Dukes of Hol¬ 
stein, who, in alliance with the Hansa 
towns, tinally conciuered S( hleswig com¬ 
pletely (1432). At the same time much 
unrest develoi)ed among the j)easantry 
(esi)ecially in Sweden, where Engelbrecht 
Engelbrechtson emerged as a leader of the 
lower classes). 

1434. Engelbrecht marched through east¬ 
ern and southern Sweden, seizing 
castles and dri\ ing out bailiffs, until the 
Diet of 1435 recognized his demands, elect¬ 
ing him regent. This diet included repre¬ 
sent a ti\es of all lour orders and for four 
hundred years continued to be an im])or- 
tant institution. I'he mo\ement of re¬ 
volt s])read to Norway, where it was taken 
up and controlled by the m>1)105. Eric 
finally took tiight and the 1 )anish council 
called in 

1439-1448. CHRISTOPHER of Bavaria, 

cousin of Ifric, who again ruled all 
three countries (elected in Sweden, 1440; 
in Norway, 1442). His reign marked the 
nadir of the monarchy, for Christopher was 

2. EAS'l'KR 


a. POLAND, 1306-1492 

The history of Toland in this period was 
concerned chiefly with the efforts of the 
kings to reunite the various duchies and to 
establish the royal i)ower. This policy was 
opposed, with success, b}' the nobility, 
which, as elsewhere in liurope, managed to 
e.xtract countless ])rivileges and to erect a 
type of oligarcliical goxernment. J‘l\ter- 
nally the J*oles were inx'olved in a long 
struggle with the d'eutonic Knights, de¬ 
signed to secure an outlet to the Baltic. 
This conflict alternated with a policy of 
exj)ansion to the southeast, toward the 
Black Sea. 
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entirely dependent on the Hansa towns 
and was obliged to renew all their privi¬ 
leges, despite protests from the Danish 
burghers. 

1448-1481. CHRISTIAN I (of Oldenburg) 
was elected by the Danish council 
under a capitulation which left all real 
power in the hands of that b<xJy. He had 
to accept a similar engagement on assum¬ 
ing the crown of Norway, d'he Swedish 
nolulity, on the other hand, elected Knut 
Knutsson as king with the title of Charles 
VIII (1449-1457). Charles tried to secure 
the throne of Norway, but was ousted by 
Christian. 

1457. Charles VH was driven out of 
Sweden l)y a revolt insj)ired by 
the Church. Christian 1 was then crowned, 
but the real f)ower was in the hands of 
the Stures (Stem, Svanee, and Stem the 
\’oiinger). Christian kept a great state 
but his court, like that of Christopher and 
l>ic, was filled with Oermans, and he was 
financially dependent on the Hansa cities. 
The union of Schleswig and Holstein, each 
autonomous under the crown of Denmark 
was arranged in i4()0. Christian founded 
the University of Copenhagen (1479). 

Sweden in the later 15th century: The 
crown was a plaything of the nobles, while, 
the clergy sup]>orted the King of Denmark. 
A rising commerce and industry was, how 
ever, creating a burgher class which was 
soon to assert itself. Sten Sture the 
N'ounger, who came into })()wer with the 
death of Charles VHl, repulsed Christian 
of Denmark (1471) with the aid of the 
towns (especially Stockholm) and returned 
to the reforms of Engelbrecht. The Uni¬ 
versity of Uppsala was founded (1477) and 
printing was introduced soon afterward. 

{Cant. p. 410. 
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1305-1333. VLADISLAV IV (Lohirtrki, 
under whom Poland regained its 
indcj)cndence after a brief periixl of Bohe¬ 
mian domination. \’ladislav was obliged 
to continue the struggle against Bohemia, 
and w'as not crowmed until 1320. For pro¬ 
tection he concluded dynastic alliances 
with Hungary (his daughter married 
Charles Robert of Anjou) and Lithuania 
(his son Casimir married the daughter of 
Cedymin). He did much to reunite the 
various duchies and established a new' capi¬ 
tal at CracowA But he failed to secure 
Pomerania, wEich in 1309 passed from 
Brandenburg to the Teutonic Order. A 
papal decision in 1321 awarded the re¬ 
gion to Poland, but the Knights ignored 
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the order to turn it over, and continued 
their raids into Polish territory (132O- 
^ 333 )' 

1333-1370. CASIMIR III {the Great), an 
astute and cautious statesman. 
He introduced an improved administration, 
reduettd the inliuence of the German town 
law (a new law code ])ublished), develo[)e(l 
national defense and [)romoLed trade and 
industry (ext.ensi\'e priviJeges to the Jews, 
1334). In 1304 he founded a scliool at 
Cracow, which l)ecame a university in 1400 
and the cliief inlellet lual center of eastern 
Europe. 

In foreign affairs Casimir abandoned 
claims to Silesia and l^omerania, turning 
his attention toward the southeast, where 
dynastic problems in the Ukraine called 
forth dangerous rivalry between Poles, 
Lithuanians, and Hungarians. By an 
agreement with Hungary ( 1339 ), Casimir, 
who had no direc L iieir, promised that on 
his death the J’olish crown sliould pass to 
Louis, the son (;f Charles Robert of Hun¬ 
gary. Louis was to reconquer tlie lost terri¬ 
tories and to res{)ect the pri\ ileges of the 
Polish nolhlity. I'his marks the beginning 
of the disastrous elective system, which 
gave the magnates an une<|ualed opi)or- 
tunity for extracting further rights (lirst 
real diet — colluqniii —in 13^)7). In 1340 
Casimir seized llalicz, Lemberg, and Vo- 
Ihynia. War ensued with Lithuania over 
\’olhynia, and ultimately the Poles retained 
oidy the western part ti3()<>). 
1370 - 1382 . LOUIS (of Anjt)uj. He paid 
but little attention to Poland, 
which he governed through regents. To 
secure the succession to his daughter Maria 
(married to Sigismund, son of Emperor 
Charles IVj he granted to the nobility the 
Charter of Koszyee (Kaschau), the basis of 
far-reaching privileges. 

1382-1384. ()j)iK)silion to Sigismund led 
to the formation of the Confedera¬ 
tion of Radom and civil war be¬ 
tween the factions of the nobility. 
1384-1399. JADWIGA (Hedwig), a daugh¬ 
ter of Louis, was elected queen. 
1386. Marriage of Jadwiga to Jagiello, 
Grand Duke of Lithuania, who 
promised to become a Christian and to 
unite his duchy (three times the size of 
Poland) with the Polish crown. As a 
matter of fact, though the marriage pre¬ 
pared the way for union, Jagiello was 
obliged to recognize his cousin, Witold, as 
Grand Duke of Lithuania, and tlie con¬ 
nection continued to be tenuous. 
1386-1434. JAGIELLO (title Vladislav V). 

He had great difficulty in keeping 
his fractious nobility in order and in 1433 
vv!ls obliged to grant the Charter of 
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Cracow, reaffirming and extending their 
privileges. 

1410, July 15. BATTLE OF TANNEN- 

BERG (Griinwald), a great vic¬ 
tory of the Poles, using Bohemian mer¬ 
cenaries under John Ziska and supported 
by the Russians and even the Tatars, 
against the Teutonic Knights. The Poles 
thereupon devastated Prussia, but Jagiello, 
unable to keej:) his vassals in order, con¬ 
cluded the 

1411, Feb. 1 . FIRST PEACE OF THORN, 

which left matters much as they 
were and failed to secure for the 
Poles an access to the Baltic. 
1434-1444. VLADISLAV VI, son of Jagi- 
ello, succeeded to the throne. 
Since he was only ten years old, the country 
was ruled by a regency. Vladislav’s 
brother, Casimir, was offered the Bohe¬ 
mian throne by the Hussites ( 1438 ;, and 
Vladislav himself became King of Hungary 
( 1440 ). Thenceforth he devoted himself 
to Hungarian affairs, leaving Poland in the 
hands of the magnates, \iadislav lost his 
life in 1444 at the battle of Varna (p. 32 O) 
against the Turks. 

1444-1447. An interregnum, followed by 
the reign of 

1447-1492. CASIMIR IV, brother of 
\iadisla \. He was able to make 
use of a rift between the great nobles (mag¬ 
nates) and the gentry (szlachta). The 
Slatutc of Mieszawa greatly limited the 
j)ower of the former and granted substan¬ 
tial rights to the latter (no laws to be 
passed, no war to be declared without their 
consent). At the same time the independ¬ 
ence of the church was curtailed (bishops 
to be appointed by the king). 
1454-1466. War against the Teutonic 
Order. The Poles took advantage 
of the Prussian Union (Prussian nobles and 
towns in oj)})osition to the Order). The 
war was carried on in desultory fashion, 
marked by constant shifting of the feudal 
forces and of the mercenaries from side to 
side, but the i\)les ultimately gained the 
upper hand and secured 
1466, Oct. 19. THE SECOND PEACE 
OF THORN, by which Poland 
finally secured an outlet to the Baltic. 
Poland acquired Kulm, Michelau, Pome¬ 
rania, Marienburg, Elbing, and Christburg. 
The Order became a vassal of the Polish 
crown, and half its membership became 
Polish. 

1471-1516. Vladislav, the son of Casimir, 
became King of Bohemia, which 
involved a long and indecisive war with 
Hungary (1471-1478). Eventually Vladis¬ 
lav became King of Hungary also (1490). 

{Coni. p. 413-) 
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b. LITHUANIA 

Of the early history of Lithuania little 
is known. The numerous heathen tribes 
were first, brought to some degree of unity 
by the threat of the Cierman Knights (after 
1230). 

c. 1240-1263. Mindovg, one of the Lithu¬ 
anian chieftains, in order to de- 
prix e the Knights of their crusading |)ur- 
j)ose, accepted Cliristianity and was given 
a crown by Tope innocent 1\'. lie later 
broke with the 'JY'utonic Order (1260) and 
relapsed into [laganism. lie was killed by 
one of his competitors. Of the following 
period almost nothing is known. 
1293-1316. Viten re-established a Lithu¬ 
anian state. 

1316-1341. GEDYMIN, the real founder of 
lathuania. Blocked by the Ger¬ 
mans on the Baltic, he took adx antage of 
the weakness of the Russian j)rincij)aJities 
to extend his control to the east and south 
(acquisition of ihalotsk, IMinsk, and the 
middle-Onieper region;. Vilno became the 
cajhtal of the new state. 

1341-1377. OLGERD, tlie son of Gedymin, 
was the ablest of tlie dynasty. De¬ 
feated by the Knights (13^0) he too turned 
eastward. Siding witli 'fiver in the dynastic 
conflicts of Ru.ssia, he advanced several 
times to the very outskirts of Moscow. 
During his reign the domain of Lithuania 
was extended as far as t he Black Sea, wdiere 
(Jlgerd defeated the'fiatars (1368). 
1377-1434, JAGIELLO, the son of Olgerd, 
married Jadwiga of Poland (i38()) 
and established the personal union with Po¬ 
land. Through him Lithuania became con¬ 
verted to Roman Catholicism and the Po¬ 
lish and Lilhuanian nobility gradually be¬ 
came assimilated. In 1387 and 1389 Molda¬ 
via and Wallachia, and in 1396 Bessarabia 
accefjted Lithuanian suzerainty. 
1398. Jagiello was obliged to recognize his 
cousin, Vitovt (Witold) as (irand 
Duke of Lithuania. Vitovt hoped to re-es¬ 
tablish the independence of the country from 
Poland, but his failure in a crusade against 
the Tatars greatly weakened him. 
1447. Casimir IV of Poland, having been 
Grand Duke of Lithuania before 
his accession, once again united the grand 
duchy and the Polish kingdom. 

(Coni. p. 413-) 

c. RUSSIA, 1263-1606 

The period following the death of Alex¬ 
ander Nevski (1263) was marked by the 
continued and rejieatexi disrtit)tion of the 
Russian lands, due to the comjflicated and 
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unfortunate system of succession in the 
jjrincely family. Russia was under the 
suzerainty of the Tatars, who played ofl 
one candidate against another, thus increas¬ 
ing the confusion and perpetuating the 
weakness of the country. The rise of Mos¬ 
cow (lirst mentioned 1147) to j)rominence 
among the Russiaji princij)alilies was per¬ 
haps the most imj)ortant development look¬ 
ing toward the future. Centrally located, 
Moscow was in the most favorable position 
to serve as nucleus for a revived Russian 
state. 

1325-1341. IVAN I KALITA {Moneybag), 
Grand Prince of Moscow. His was 
the lirst of a series of notew'orthy reigns. 
Lxtremcly cautious and j)arsimoiiious, Ivan 
bought immunity from Tatar interference 
and was ultimately entrusted by tiie Tatars 
with the collection of tribute from the other 
j)rinces. 

1341-1353. Simeon I continued the i)oliey 
t)f lois predecessor and w^as plac ed, 
l)y the Tatar overlord, above all 
the other priiux'S. 

1353-1359. Ivan II Krasnyi {the Rcd)» 
1359-1389. DMITRI DONSKOI (of the 

Don), who ascended the princely 
throne at the age of Jiiiie. llis reign was 
tilled with a struggle against Michael of 
Tver, llis chief rival, wlio was su])ported by 
Olgerd of Litiiuania. At the same time he 
l)egan the conllict with the 'Latars, whose 
power was fading, but who also enjoyed the 
support of Lithuania. 

1380, Sept. 8. THE BATTLE OF KULI- 

KOVO. Dmitri completely de¬ 
feated the Tatar armies I)efore the Lithu¬ 
anians arrived, 'fihe victory was in no sense 
dec isive, for the 'Latars on several occasions 
tliereafter advanced to the very gates of 
Moscow. But Kulikovo broke the j)restige 
of the Tatar arms and marked the turning 
j)oint. 

1389-1425. Basil I. He anrie.xed Nishni- 
Novgorod and continued the 
struggle witli the datars and the 
l.ithuanians, witliout forc ing a de¬ 
cision. 

1425-1462. Basil II, whose reign was distin¬ 
guished i)y a relapse into anarchy, 
A long civil war with his rivals, Yuri and 
Shemyaka, was followed by Tatar invasion 
(1451, the 'Latars beaten back from Mos¬ 
cow). Nevertheless the Moscow prind- 
})a!ity managed to maintain itself. In 1439 
Ba.sil refused to accept the union of the 
Ixastern and Western Churches, arranged 
for at the Cc^uncil of Idc^renc e. 'iiienceforth 
the Russian metropolitan, who had moved 
to Moscow in the time of Ivan Kalita, be¬ 
came more and more the head of an inde- 
pendent Russian Church. 
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1463-1506. IVAH III {the Great)y who mivy 
be regarded as the tirst national 
sovereign of Russia, liy a aautious but per¬ 
sistent policy he annexed most oi the rival 
principalities and, alter a series ol wars, 
subjected Novgorod, where the [latrician 
elements tended to side with Lithuania. In 
1471 Novgorod was obliged to renounce the 
alliance of Lithuania and to pay tribute. 
After a second war, in 1478, Novgorod’s in¬ 
dependence was ended and the troublesome 
uf)[)er classes were deported to central Rus¬ 
sia. In 1404 I\’an drove out the German 
merchants and dosed the Hanseatic Ivontor. 
Thus he acquired the huge territory of No\'- 
gorod, extending eastward to the Urals. 1 u- 
directly he greatly reduced the danger of 
Lithuanian interference. The annexation of 
T\ er (1485) j)ut an end to the most formid¬ 
able ri\'al of Moscow. 

1472. Marriage of Ivan with Zoe (Sophia), 
niece of the last Greek emperor of 
Constantinople, d'his was arranged by the 
pope in the hope of bringing the Russians 
into the Roman Church, but all efforts in 
that direction failed. The marriage was of 
importance in establishing the claim of Rus¬ 
sian rulers to be the successors of the Greek 
em[)erors and the protectors of Orthodox 
Christianity (theory of the 'I'hree Romes, of 
wliich Moscow was to be the third and last). 
It also sersed to introduce into Moscow the 
liy>'-anline conce})ti(ni of the ;iulocrat (l\an 
took the title of Tsar^ i.e. Caesar) and the 
practice of court ceremonial. Rebuilding of 
the grand ducal {lalace (kremlinj with the 
assistance of Italian architects brought in 
by Zoii. The court hierarchy ( precedence in 
rank of j)rinces and nobles, etc.). 
1480. 1 \'an threw off the d'atar yoke after a 
last 'I'atar advance on Moscow. 
Ivan ax'oided open warfare, but took adx an- 
tage of the disunion among the 'Fatars. d'hc 
Khan of the Crimea (Mengli Girai) became 
his ally against the Lithuanians. 
1492. Invasion of Lithuania, made possible 
by dynastic troubles in Lithuania 
and Toland. A second invasion (1501) led 
to tlie conclusion of iieace in 1503, which 
brought Russia many of the liordcr terri¬ 
tories of White Russia and Little Russia. 
Moscow had by this time become an impor¬ 
tant factor in European affairs and enjoyed 
a considerable prestige. Resumjition of 
active dii)lomatic relations with western 
countries. (Cm//, p. 415.) 

d. HUNGARY, 1301-1490 

At the beginning of the 14th century 
Hungary was already an essentially feudal 
country, in which the great magnates and 
the bishops, richly endowed with land. 


ruled as virtually independent potentates 
(“little kings’’^ while the lower nobility, 
organized in the ComilaU (jjrovincial gov¬ 
ernments), had, to a large degree, control 
of the administration. The nobility, freed 
of taxation, wa.s responsible for defense, but 
acted only as it saw ht. 

1301-1308. The extinction of the Arpad 
dynasty led to a period of conilici, 
during which Czech, German, and Itaiiaii 
parties each attemj)led to put their candi¬ 
dates on the throne. WencesJas, son of 
the King of Rohemia, only thirteen years 
old, w’as first elevated, but could not main¬ 
tain himself. The same fate befell Otto 
of Bavaria. 

1308-1342. CHARLES I (Charles Robert 
of Anjou), a grandson of Mary, 
the diiughter of Stejihen Y, was elected aiui 
founded the brilliant and successful Anjou 
line. Charles established his capital at 
Yisegrad and introduced Italian chivalry 
and western inlluences. After 15 years of 
effort he succeeded in subduing the “little 
kings” of whom Mathias of Csak and 
Ladislas of Transylvania were the most 
[)o\verful. Recognizing the hopelessness of 
su])j)ressing the nobility entirely, he regu¬ 
lated its position and obliged it to furnish 
s|)ccilicd contingents to the army. Regula¬ 
tion of ta.xation (first direct tax); encour¬ 
agement of towns and trade. Charles left 
tlie royal [lower well entrenched, but only as 
part of an av owedly feudal order. 
1342-1382. LOUIS {the Great)^ the son of 
Charles, a patron of learning who 
eslai)!ished a brilliant court at Huda. lie 
attempted to solidify the [losiliun of his 
house in Nhqiles and embarked on a, Suc¬ 
cessful expedition to Italy to avenge the 
murder of fiis brother Andrew (1347). In 
conjunction with Genoa he carried on a 
long struggle with \ eiiice, which ended in 
the Peace of 1381: \ enice ceded Dalmatia 
and paid triimte. In the east the Hun¬ 
garian power made itself felt throughout 
the Balkans: Serbia, Wallachia, and .Mol¬ 
davia recognized I he suzerainty of Louis; 
foundation of the border districts {banuts) 
south of the Danube and the Save, as [iro- 
tectioii against the 'Furkish advance. War 
against the Turks: Hungarian victory in 
northern Bulgaria (i ^bh). 

1370. I wHiis became King of Poland but 
[laid little attention to his new 
obligations. In Hungary he continued the 
work of his father: the jus aviticum (1351) 
restricted the freedom of the great mag¬ 
nates to dispose of their property. 
1382-1385. Mary of Anjou, queen. She 
was married to Sigismund of 
Luxemburg, who became guardian of the 
kingdom. His position was challenged by 
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Charles of Durazzo and Naples, who had Intelligent, firm, crafty, yet just and noble, 

many adherents, especially in southern he re-established tire power of the crown 

Hungary and Croatia. and made Hungary tlie dominant power in 

1385 - 1386 . Charles II (of Naples). He central Europe, if only for the brief space 

was assassinated after a very of his reign. He once again broke the power 

brief reign, which led to a new of the oligarchs and drew on the support 

revolt in Croatia. of tire lesser nobility. Development of a 

1387 - 1437 . SIGISMUND (of Luxemburg), central administration; regulation and in- 

who became German Emjieror in crease of the taxes. Great wealth and 

1410 and King of liohemia in His luxury of the court. The Bibliotheca Cor- 

reign marked a great decline in the royal vina^ consisting of more than 10,000 manu- 

power, due in large measure to Sigismimd’s scripts and books, many beautifully il- 

constant absence from the country and his luminated by Italian artists. Mathias the 

practice of selling roy;d domains in order jaatron of Renaissance learning. Eamous 

to get money for his far-reacliing schemes law code (1480). Creation of a standing 

elsewhere. In general Sigismund relied army (Black Tyoop), com|)osed first <-)f 

on the towns and lesser nobility againsl Bohemian, Moravian, and Silesian meree- 


the great magnates (who imjjrisoned him i 
for four months in 1401). Hence the 
grant of ever greater rights to the Comi- 
tats. 

1396 . 'I he disastrous crusade of Nicopolis 
against the Turks (p. 326). Loss 
of Dalmatia to the Venetians. Hussite 
invasions of Hungary, resulting from Sigis- | 
mund’s attempts to gain tlie Bohemian 
throne. 

1437 - 1439 . Albert of Hapsburg, the Son of 
Sigismund, also German Emperor 
and King of Bohemia. He was 
obliged to sign far-reai:hing capitu¬ 
lations (nobles not obliged to 
tight beyond the frontiers). 

1437 . First victory of John Hunyadi over 
the 'Burks. Hunyadi was a power¬ 
ful frontier lord of uncertain 
origin. 

1440 - 1444 . Vladislav I (Vladislav VI of 
Poland), a weak ruler, whose reign 
was distinguisluai chietly by the 
continued victories of Hunyadi 
(1443). Crusade against the 
Turks. 

1444 , Nov. 10 . Disaster at Varna and 

death of Vladislav. 

1444 - 1457 . Ladislas V, the son of Albert 

of Hapsburg, also King of Bohe- ^ 
mia. He was only lour years old at his ! 
accession and Hunyadi was therefore | 
appointed governor of the kingdom until 

1552. 

1456 . Crusade against the Turks, preached 
by John of Caj)istrano and led by 
Hunyadi. The 'l urks were turned 
back from the siege of Belgrade, 
but Hunyadi died in the same 
year. 

1458 - 1490 . MATHIAS CORVINUS (the 
Just), the son of John Hunyadi 
and one of the greatest of the Hungarian 
kings. He was fifteen at his election, but 
soon distinguished himself as a soldier, 
statesman, and patron of art and learning. 


naries. 'Phis gave Mathias one of the most 
effective lighting forces in tlie Jiiuropc of 
his day. Mathias’ aims: to secure the 
Bohemian throne and ultimately tlie em¬ 
pire and then to direct a united central 
luirojie agaiiKst the Turks. Long struggles 
agjunst George Podiebrad of Bohemia 
ended with George’s deuth in 1471, after 
.Mathias had been prot laimed King of Bo¬ 
hemia (1470), Equally jirolonged struggle 
against limperor I'rederick Ill, who had 
been elected King of Hungary by a faction 
of nobles in 1439. t rederic k was finally 
i)OUght of! (i4()2), but trouble continued. 
.Mathias, disjuising of nuith greater funds 
and forces than I’rederick, conquered not 
only Silesia and Mora\da, but also lower 
Austria. His - apiial established at X’ienna 
(1485). Mathias died at 47, leaving Hun¬ 
gary the dominant state in central Euro])c 
and a decisive factor in European di- 
f)l()macy. {Coat. p. 419.j 

e. THE SERBIAN STATES, 
1276-1499 

By the end ol the J3th century the Ser¬ 
bian states, like others of eastern Eurojie, 
had evolved a strong secular and clerical 
aristocracy which, to a large extent, con¬ 
trolled even the more outstanding rulers. 
In view of tlie general imscttlement of 
the law regarding sin cession and inheri¬ 
tance, the tendency tow ard dynastic conflict 
and territorial disriqition was very pro¬ 
nounced. In the western Balkans the 
situativMi w^as further complicated by the 
rivalry of the western and eastern forms of 
Christianity, to say nothing of the per¬ 
sistence of the heretical Bogomil teaching, 
especially in Bosnia. 

1276 - 1281 . Dragutin, with the aid of the 
Hungarians, seized the Serbian 
throne from his father, Urosh I. 
Having been defeated in battle 
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by the Greeks, he abdicated after a 
short rule. 

1281-1321. Milyutin {Stephen Urosh II), 
the brother of Dragutin. He was 
a pious and yet dissolute ruler, but above 
all a political and religious opjK>rtuiiist. 
Taking full advantage of the growing weak¬ 
ness of the Byzantine Emyhre, he gradually 
extended his possessions in Macedonia, 
along the Adriatic, and, in the north, toward 
the Danube and the Save. 
1321-1331. Stephen Dechanski {Stephen 
Urosh iJI), ihe illegitimate son of 
the preceding. His reign was marked 
chielly by the great \ictory of the Serbs | 
over the Greeks and Bulgarians near Kii- 
stendil (Vell)ii/hdej in The Serbs now 

held most of the Vardar Valley. 
1331-1355. STEPHEN DUSHAN {Stephen 
Urosh IV), the greatest of the 
Serbian rulers in the Middle Ages. Dushan 
began liis career by deposing his father, 
who was strangled soon afterward. For 
most of his reign he attempte<l to maintain 
friend I}'’ relations witij Hungary and Ra- 
gusa, in order to ]ia\ e a free hand to exjdoit 
the dynastic war in the Byzantine hhn])ire 
between the Palaeologi and John Cantacu- 
zene. By i^s44 he had sul»jected all of 
Macedonia, Albania, Thessaly, and I'J)irus. 
His daughter was married to the Bulgarian 
tsar and Bulgaria was under Serbian su- 
])reniacy. 

1346. Dushan set up his cajdtal at Skoplye 
(Uskubj and i)r()claimed himself 
limpcror of the Serbs, Greeks, Bulnars, and 
Albanians. At the same time he set up a 
Serbian patriarchate at Pec (Ipek), for 
which he was anathematized by tlie Greek j 
patriarch. Dushan established a court 
wholly Byzantine in character, with elabo¬ 
rate titles and ceremonial. In the years 
1^40-135.; he drew up his famous law code 
{Zabonnik), which gi\es an invalual>le 
picture of Serbian conditions and culture 
at the time. 

1349. Attack upon Dushan by the ruler of 
Bosnia, dliis led to the invasion 
of Bosnia by the Serbs, who found much 
sup|)ort among the Bogomils, resentful 
of the Catholic proclivities of their rulers. 
The conquest of Bosnia was not com¬ 
pleted because of Dushan’s diversion else¬ 
where. 

1353. Dushan defeated Louis of Hungary, 
who had been instigated by the 
pope to lead a Catln>lic crusade. 
The Serbs now acquired Belgrade. 
1355. Dushan died at the age of qt) as he 
was en route to Constantinople. 
Thus perished his hope of succeeding to the 
imperial throne and consolidating the Bal- 
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kans in the face of the growing power of 
the Ottoman Turks (p. 325). 
1355-1371. Stephen Urosh V, a weak ruler 
who was fa('ed, from the outset, 
by the disru[)tive ambitions of his 
unde Simeon and other f)ower{ul 
magnates. He was the last of 
the Nemanyid house. 

1358. Hungary obtained most of Dal¬ 
matia, after defeating Venice. 
Ragusa became a Hungarian pro¬ 
tectorate. 

1371. Battle of the Maritza River, in which 
the Turks, having settled in 
'J'hrace, defeated a combination 
of Serbian lords. 

1371. Zeta (Alontenegro) became a sei)a- 
rate principality under the Balsha 
family (until 1421). 

1371-1389. Lazar I, of the Hrebelyanovich 
family, became Frince of Serbia. 

1375. J'he Greek patriarch finally recog¬ 

nized the ikitriarchate of Pcc, 

1376. TVRTKO I, Lord of Bosnia from 

1353-1391, proclaimed himself 
A'/;/g 0/ Serbia a?/d Bosnia, taking over 
parts of western Serbia and controlling 
most of tlie .Adriatic coast, excepting Zara 
and Ragusa. Tvrtko was the greatest 
of the Bosnian rulers and made his state 
for a time the strongest Slavic state in the 
Balkans. 

1389, June 20 (traditional June is). BAT¬ 
TLE OF KOSSOVO, a decisive 
(late in all Balkan history. Prince I^azar, 
at the head of a coalition of Serbs, Bosnians, 
Allianians, and W’allachians, attempted to 
stop the advance of the J urks under Murad 
1. Alurad was killed b\- a Serb who posed 
as a traitor, but his son Bayazid won a 
\’ict(^ry. Lazar was captured and killed, 
due to the reputed desertion of Vuk Bran- 
kovdeh. Henceforth Serbia was a vassal 
state of the Turks. 

1389-1427. STEPHEN LAZAREVICH, 

tlie son of Lazar I. He was a 
literary person, but withal an able states¬ 
man. During the early years of his reign 
he loyally suptiorted the Turks, being 
jiresent with his forces at the battles of 
Nicopolis (139(1) and Angora (1402). In 
return the Turks recognized liim as Despot 
of Serbia, and supported him against Hun¬ 
gary and other enemies. 

1391* Death of Tvrtko I of Bosnia; gradual 
disintegration of the Bosnian 
Kingdom. 

1392. Venice acquired Durazzo, beginning 
the process of establishment on 
the Dalmatian and Albanian coasts. Scu¬ 
tari was acquired in 1396, and when, in 
1420 , Venice secured Cattaro, she pos- 
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sessed practically all the fortified coast 
towns. 

1393* Hungary recovered Croatia and 
Dalmatia from the Bosnian King¬ 
dom. Hungarian camj^aigns 
against Bosnia itself continued 
for years, until tiie native elements 
in 1416 called in the Turks. 
1427-1466. GEORGE BRANKOVICH. the 
nephew of Stephen Lazarevidi, 
Despot of Serbia. He built himself a new 
capital at Semendria (Smederovo) on the 
Danube and attempted, witli Hungarian 
su|)port, to hold his own against the 'I'urks. 
Tins policy Jed to a Turk invasion (i4.^g) 
and conquest of tlie country, tlie Hun¬ 
garians, however, sa\ing Belgrade. But 
in 1444 Brankox'ich, with the aid of John 
Hunyadi (j). 318), recovered his possessions 
and the Serl)ian state was recognized in 
the Treaty of Szegedin. Tlierealler Hrank- 
ovich deserted Hunyadi and tried to main¬ 
tain himself through close relations with 
the 'Turks. 

1456-1458. Lazar III, the son of George 
Brankovich. On his death he 
left his kingdom to 

1468-1459. Stephen Tomashevich, the heir 
to the Bosnian throne. Stephen, 
as a Roman Catholic, was much 
disliked by the Serbs, who conse¬ 
quently offered less resistance to 
the 'Turks. 

1459. The 'Turks definitively conquered 
and incor])orated Serbia with the 
em|)ire. 

1463. 'The 'Turks overran and conquered 
Bosnia. 

1483. Turkish conquest of Herzegovina 
(Hun). 

1499. Conquest of Zeta (Montenegro) l)y 
the 'Turks. 

f. THE EASTERN EMPIRE, 
1261-1463 

After the recai)lure of Constantino|)le 
by the Greeks in 1261, the Empire of the 
Palaeologi was still a relativ^ely small do¬ 
main, consisting of the former Nicaean 
Emi)ire, the city of Constantinople and its 
immediate surroundings, the coastal part of 
Thrace, southern Macedonia with Thes- 
salonica, the islands (d Irnbros, Samothrace, 
Lesbos, and Rhodes. In Anatolia the 
northeastern part was still held by the 
Greek Thnpire of Trebizond, whidi in the 
course of the i;^th century had managed to 
hold a balance between the Seljuk Turks 
and the Mong(ds and had become the great 
entrepot of the eastern trade coming to 
the Black Sea by way of Persia and Ar¬ 
menia. 'The city and the court reached its 
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highest prosperity and brilliance under the 
Emperor Alexius II (1297-1330), whose 
reign was followed by a period of dynastic 
and factional struggle, marked by unbe¬ 
lievable degeneracy and cruelty. The reign 
of John Alexius III (1350-1390) marked 
a second period of splendor, but the 15 th 
century was one of decline. The empire 
came to an end with the Ottoman conquest 
in 1461 (last ruler, David, 1458-1461). 

The Tkiropean territories of the earlier 
empire were divided between the Greek 
Desfjotate of Ejiirus and the Greek Duchy 
of Neopatras ('Thessaly, Locris), the Latin 
Duchy of Athens, the Latin Principality 
of Achaia, and the Venetian Duchy of the 
Arcihpelago. 

1261-1282. MICHAEL VIII {ralacologus). 

He was the ablest of the Paleologi, 
a man who devoted himself to the resto¬ 
ration of Byzantine authority throughout 
the Balkan area, persisting des[)ite many 
set ba( ks. 

1261. Michael established a foothold in 

the .southeastern part of the Pelo- 
ponnese (Morea), which was widely ex¬ 
panded in the ensuing period. Mistra 
(Misithra.) became the caifital of a nourish¬ 
ing principality and one of the great centers 
of late-Byzantine culture. 

1262. Michael 11 of iq)irus was forced to 

recognize the suzerainty of the 
Constantino|)le emperor. In a 
series 01 campaigns much of the 
despot ate was regained for the 
empire (Janina taken, 1265). 
1264-1265. Constant raids of the Bulgars 
into Thrace led to a formidable 
camj)aign against them and the 
reconquest of jiart of Macedonia. 

1266. Charles of Anjou became King 

of Sicily. He made an alliance 
with Baldwin 11, the last Latin emperor, 
and, through the marriage of his son with 
the heiress of the Villehardouins, extended 
his authority over Achaia. He soon be¬ 
came the most formidable o|)ponent of 
the Greeks, for by the Treaty of Viterbo 
(1267) he took o\ er the claims of Baldwin 
IT 

1267. Michael permitted the Genoese to 

establish themselves at Galata, 

across fiom Gcjnstantinople. This was 

part of his j)c)licy of encouraging the Geno¬ 
ese at the exj)ense of the Venetians, to 
whom, however, he had to grant privileges 
also (1268). 

1271. Death of Michael II of Epirus. 

Charles of Anjou had already 
taken Corfu (1267^ and now undertook the 
conquest of the T4)iran coast, the essential 
base for any advance on Thessalonica and 
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Constantinople. Durazzo was taken in 
1272. John Angelus, driven out of Epirus, 
set up as Lord of Neopatras (to 1295). 
Nicephorus I was tlie titular ruler of a 
much-reduced Ejuran state (to 1296). 
Charles of Anjou ))roc]aimed himself A'/w/j 
oj Albania and entered into alliance with 
the Serbs, who had begun the construction 
of a large state by adv'ancing down the 
Vardar Valley. 

1274. THE COUNCIL OF LYON. 

Michael, in order to escaf)e from 
the Angevin danger, at'cej)tcd the Roman 
creed and the ])rimacy of the i>ope, thus 
ellecting the reunion with Rome. This 
move, purely ])olit)(al in intent, met with 
vigorous resistance on the part of the 
Orthodox Greek clergy and in the long run 
only served to accentuale the antagonism 
of Greek and Latin. 

1274. Campaigns of Michael against the 
Angevins in These cam- 1 
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paigns were carried on year after year, 
with varying success. 

1278. The death of William of Ville- 
hardouin. Prince of Achaia, gave 
the Greeks an opportunity to ex¬ 
pand their holding in the south¬ 
eastern jjart. 

1281. Michael VIII won a great victory 

over the Angevins at Herat. 
Thereupon Charles made an alliance with 
the papacy and with Venice, with which 
the Serbs and Jiulgars were associated. 
]\lichacl in reply effected a rapi^rochement 
with Peter of Aragon. 

1282. The Sicilian Vespers (p. 290). This 

blow at the Angevin power in 
Sicily served to relieve tlie pres¬ 
sure on the Greek Empire. 
1282-1328. ANDRONICUS II, the son of 
Michael, a learned, pious, bul 
weak ruler, whose first mow 
was to give uj) the hated union 
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with Rome and conciliate the Orthodox 
clergy. 

1285. V'eiiice deserted tlie Angevin alliance 
and made a ten-year peace with 
the Greeks. 

1295-1320. MICHAEL IX, son of Androni- 
cus, co-emperor with his father. 
1296. The Serbs, continuing their advance, 
conquered vvcstern Macedonia and 
northern Albania. Andronicus 
was obliged to recognize these 
losses ( 1298 ). 

1302. Peace between the Angexnns and 
the Aragonese. Andronicus, once 
again exposed to Angevin ambition, en¬ 
gaged Roger de Flor and (>000 GataJan | 
mercenaries (the Cal ala fi Company) to 
tight against the Italians. They raised 
havoc at Constantinojjle, where 3000 Ital¬ 
ians are said to Iiua e l>cen killed in the 
disorders. 

1304. The Catalans repulsed an attack of 
tlie Turks on rhiladel]:)hia, but 
they tljen turned and attacked 
Constantinojile ( 1305 - 1307 ), with¬ 
out being able to take it. 

1306. Murder of Roger de Flor. The 
Catalan Company became a vcri- : 
table scourge, roaming through 1 
Tlirace and Macedonia and laying i 
the country waste. 

1311. The Catalans, having advanced 
into Greece, took the Duchy of 
Athens, where they set up a dy¬ 
nasty of their own. 

1321-1328. C h’\dl war between the einjieror 
and his grandson Andronicus. In 
the course of the struggle much of 
the empire was devastated. 

1325. Andronicus was obliged to accept 

his grandson as coemjieror. 

1326. RISE OF THE OTTOMAN TURKS 

in northwestern Anatolia, In 
1326 they took Brusa from the 
Greeks, and in 1328 Nicomedia 
(P- 325 )- 

1328-1341. ANDRONICUS III, the grand¬ 
son of Andronicus II, who finally | 
forced the emjjeror’s abdication (d. 1332 ). I 
Andronicus 111 was a frivolous and irre- I 
sponsible ruler, wholly unequal to the great 
y)roblems presented by the rise of the 
Turkish and Serb powers (Sultan Orkhan, 
1326 - 1359 ; Tsar Stephen Dushau, 1331 - 

1355 )- 

1329. The Greeks managed to take the 

important island of Chios from ! 
the Genoese. | 

1330. The Serbs defeated the Bulgars in j 

a decisive battle and put an end | 
to the Bulgar power. 

1334-1335. Andronicus conquered The.s- 


saly and part of Epirus from the despot, 
John II Orsini. 

1336. The Greeks reconquered Lesbos. 
1340. Stephen Dushan, hax ing conquered 
the Albanian coastal territory 
(as far as Valona) from the An- 
gevins, drove the Greeks out of 
tlie interior and took Jaiiina. 
1341-1376. JOHN V, the son of Androni- 
cus ill, ascended the throne as a 
child, under the regency of his 
mother, Anna of Sa\a>y. 

1341-1347. CIVIL WAR IN THE EM¬ 
PIRE. John Cantacuzene, sup¬ 
ported by the aristocratic ele¬ 
ments, set himself up as a rivad em{)eror. 
John V was su})p(>ited by the |)()j)ular 
elements. In the ensuing war much of 
Tlirace and Macedonia was rav aged. The 
war prov'ed to be the undoing of the em¬ 
pire, since both sides freely called in Serbs 
or d'lirks to support them. 
1341-1351. THE HESYCHAST CON¬ 
TROVERSY in the Greek Church, 
which added to the confusion, d'he con¬ 
troversy was really a eoiillict between the 
mystic teachings emanating from the mon¬ 
asteries of .Mt. Athos 1 founded ()62 iT.; and 
the rationalism of tlie clergy, d'he Hesy- 
I hasts iZcdlols) supported Ckintacuzene tind 
were victorious with him. In the interv’al 
the dispute led to a great poiuilar, almost 
socialistic rising in Thessalonica, where the 
e.xtremists set U)) an almost independent 
stale 1342 - 1347 ). 

1343. Die \'enetians, taking advantage of 
the civil war, seized Smyrna. 

1346. Stephen Dushan wais crowned Lm- 

j)eror of the Serbs and the ( ireeks 
and made prejiarations to seize 
('onstantino})le and rejilace the 
Greek dynasty, 

1347. Cantacuzene managed U) take Con¬ 

stantinople, through tn'achery. 
1347-1354. JOHN VI [CanIfK nz<'n<‘), sole 
emperor. lie made his son 
.Manuel desyiot of the Morea 
( 1348 ). The Serbs held all of 
Macedonia. 

1361. Stcjihen Dushan besieged Thessa¬ 
lonica. 

1353. The Ottoman Turks, called in by 

Ckintai'uzene, defeated the Serbs. 

1354. The Turks established themselves 

in Eurojie, at Galli|M)li, thus begin¬ 
ning their phenomenal career of 
expansion (p. 325 ). 

1365. John V took Constantinople and 
forced the abdication of Cantacu¬ 
zene (d. 1383 ). At the same time Dushan, 
having taken Adrianojile, was advancing 
on the capital. His sudden death ( 1355 ) 
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led to the disintegration f)f tlic Serb lim 
pire and to the removal of a great threat j 
to the Greeks. On the other hand, it left 
the Christians an easier i)rey to the ad- j 
vaneing M'lirks. 

1365. Tile Turks, iiaving overrun Tliraec, j 

took Adrianople, which became | 
their cai)ital. j 

1366. John V, who had lieen captured l>y 

Tsar Sliishman of liulgaria, was 
liberated by his cousin, Amadeo 
of .Sa\'oy. 

1369. John V apiieared before the [lojie at 
Avignon and agreed to union of 
the cliurelies, in order to secure | 
the aid of the west against tlie ; 
Turks. ' 

1376-1379. ANDRONICUS IV, the son of 
Jolin V, who dethroned his fatfier 
with the aiel of the (ienoese. 
1379-1391. John V, supfiortcd by the 
'Turks, managed to reco\-er iiis ' 
tiirone. 

1386. ddic \’enetia.ns recovered Corfu, 
which they held until 1797 . 

1388. Tlie \'eiietians inirchased Argos and ' 

Naui^lia. 

1389. Battle of Kossovo (p. 319 ). laid 

of the great Serb isnijiire. 

1390. John VII, a grandson of John \', | 

de[)osed the laller, but after a few ' 
months the old crnyieror was re¬ 
stored l)y his second son, Manuel. 

1391-1425. MANUEL II, an able ruler in 
a hojieless iiosilitni. By this time 
the enifiire had Ixam reduced to the city of 
Constantino]lie, the city of Thessalonica, 
and the jiroxince of iMorea. 'J'hc Turks 
held J'hratx; and Macedonia. 

1391-1395. riie Turks, under Hayazid I, 
blockaded ('onstanlinojile, and 
only the t'hrislian crusade lhat 
eiuied in the disastrous battle of 
Nicopolis ( 139 ( 1 ) gave the Greeks 
some resjiile. 

1397. Bayazid attacked Constantinople, 
which was valiantly defended by 
Marshal Hoiicicault. This time the ad¬ 
vance of the 'J'atars under 'Timur distracted 
the Turks. 'The defeat and capture of 
Bayazid in the battle of Angora ( 1402 ), 
led to a period of confusion and dynastic 
war among the 'Turks. 

1422. The Turks again attacked Con¬ 

stantinople, because of ManueTs 
suyiport of the 'Idirkish pretender 
Mustapha, against Murad 11. 

1423. The Venetians bought the city of 

Thessalonica. 
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1425-1448. JOHN VIII, the son of Manuel, 
whose ]H)siii()n was, from the out¬ 
set, de,'p(^ral.e. 

1428. Constantine and Thomas Palucolo^ 
gus, brothers of the emperor, con¬ 
quered I rankish Alorea, with the excey)tion 
of the Venetian ports. In these last years 
the Morea was the most e.xtensiv'e and 
valualde part of the cm]are. 

1430. The 'Turks took 'Jdiessalonica from 
the Venetians. 

1439. THE COUNCIL OF FLORENCE. 

John VJII, having traveled to 
Italy, once again acccj^ted the union with 
Rome and the jiajjal prinnu y. As on earlier 
occasions this stcjj raised a storm of oppo¬ 
sition among the Ciretd^s and to some extent 
facilitated the 'Turk conquests. 
1444. A second crusade from the west 
ended in disaster when the 'Turks 
won a de< isive vict(jry at Varna. 
1446. The Turks frust rated an attempt of 
the Greeks to expand from the 
Aiorea into central Greece. Cor¬ 
inth fell into 'Jkirkish hands. 
1448-1453. CONSTANTINE XIII, the last 
Byzantine emperor. 

1453. The siege and ca[)turc of Constanti¬ 
nople by Mohammed the Con¬ 
queror {[). 32 O). End of Eastern 
Empire after a thousand years 
of existenc e. 

1460. Conciucst of 1 lie Alorea by the Turks. 

End of tlie rule of the Palaeologi 
in (irecce. 

1461. Conquest of the Fani'iire of 'J'rel)i- 

zond, the last Greek state, liy the 
i'urks. 

BYZANTINE CULTURE in the time of 
the Palaeologi. The territorial and political 
decline ot the empire was accom})anied hy 
an extraordinary cultural revival, analogous 
to the Renaissance in Italy. 'I'he schools 
of Coiislantinujile nourished and produc:ed 
a grou]) of outstanding scholars (phi¬ 
losophy; Planudes, Plethon, Bessarion). 
In theology the dominant current was one 
of mysticism (Gregory Palamas and the 
//c.vv(7/u.v/.v; George Scholarius). Historical 
writing reac hed a high {)lane in the work of 
John Cantacuzene, Nicephorus Gregoras, 
and, in the last years of the ein])ire, of 
Phrantzes, Ducas, and Chalcocondylas. 
Art, especially painting, was distinctly 
humanized and three ditlercnl schools (Ck)n- 
stanlinople, Alacedonia, and Crete) cast a 
flood of splendor over the closing years of 
the empire. Mistra, the capital of the 
Alorean province, became in the early 15 th 
century the center of a revived Greek 
national feeling and a home of scholars and 
artists. 
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g. THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE, I 
1300-1481 I 

The presence of the Turks in central 
Asia can be traced back to at least the 6 th 
century a.d. (Orchon inscriptions, dealing 
with the ])eriod (j 3 C)- 68 oJ. These Turks, 
of the Oghuz family, were conquered by , 
the Uighurs in 745 and continued under | 
their rule until 840 , when they in turn were i 
conquered by the Kirghiz, coming from the I 
west. In the 9 th and 10 th centuries the \ 
Turks were conv^eried to Islam, and in the 
iith century, havdng ])ushed their advance 
into southeastern Russia and Iran, began 1 
to attack the Byzantine Imipire. The Sel- j 
juks, a branch of the Turks, took Baghdad ; 
in 1055 , and in the following two centuries I 
built up an imposing emjiire in Anatolia j 
and the Middle l.ast []). 254 ^. j 
1243. The Mongols, under Jenghiz (Jen- ■ 
ghis) Khan, defea ted the Seljuks at ■ 
Kbsedagh. Anatolia under Mongol suze¬ 
rainty; disiiitegratioi) of the Seljuk Empire 
in Anatolia; appearance of local dynasties 
in many phu es, es|>ecially along the Aegean 
coast. ’ 

1289. 'i'raditional date of the death of 
Ertogrul, half-legendary leader of 
a Turkish tribe serving as frontier ; 
guards on the border of the By- | 
zaiiline laii|)ire. 

1290-1326. OSMAN did^'oan) I, tra¬ 
ditional founder of the Ottoman 
dynasty, lie continued the work of his ^ 
father, but gradually e.\lendt‘d his territory 
at the cApense of the Byzantine Emjhre, . 
which was weakened by the transfer of j 
many of its frontier guards to the Balkans. 1 
The Turks were almost certainly more 
civilized and less nomadic than has gener¬ 
ally l)eeii sujtpo^eti. There is evidence to ! 
show that Osman had at his command well- ' 
organized forces {Akhi, a type of semi¬ 
religious and [lossibly mercantile as well 
as military society;. But the Turkish 
advance sei'ms to liave taken the form of j 
gradual in lilt rat ion more t han outright con¬ 
quest. 

1317-1326. Siege of Brusa by the Ottoman 
Turks. 'The town was finally 
starved into submission, 

1326-1359. ORKHAN I, the first well- 
authenticated ruler and obviously 
the organizer of the empire. ^ 

1329. 'The Turks defeated a I^yzantine 1 
force under Andronieus 111 at | 
Maltepe. i 

1331. Nicaea taken by the Turks. 

1337 or 1338. Nieomedia (Ismid) taken I 
by the Turks. 

1345. The Ottomans first crossed into ' 
Europe, called in by the Emperor ! 
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John Cantacuzene, to support his claims 
against the Empress Anna. Orkhan 
married ITeodora, daughter of Cantacu¬ 
zene. 

1349. The d urks again called in by Canta¬ 
cuzene, to aid liim against the 
Serbian conqueror, Stephen Du- 
shan. 

1354. First settlement of the Turks in 
Europe (Tzympe, on Gallipoli), 
a.s a result of a third afipeal by Cantacuzene 
for aid. They spread rapidly through 
Thrace. On OrkhaiTs death the state was 
already well-organized (first Ottoman 
coins) and the Turkish ruler was able to dic ¬ 
tate to the Byzantine enqierors. 
1359-1389. MURAD I. 

1365. Adrianople taken by the 'J'urks, 
who soon made it their cajiital 
( 1366 ). replacing Brusa. Organization of 
the Janissary corps (date uncertain) com¬ 
posed of captives taken in war, and later 
of levies of Christian children. 

1365. Ragusa made a commercial treaty 

with the Turks, l)uying tribute. 

1366. Crusade of Amadeus of Savoy, lie 

took Gallipoli, but was soon 
obliged to abandon it. Victory 
of Louis of Hungary near Vidin. 
1369-1372. Conquest of Jiuigaria to the 
Balkan Alountains. Shishrnan, 
ruler of Bulgaria, became a v'assal 
of the 'I'urks. 

1371. J>cieat of the Serbs by the Turk.s at 
Cernomen on the Maritza River; 
concpiest of Macedonia by the Turks. 
Raids into Albania and Greece. Continued 
interierenc^e of the Turks in Byzantine 
affairs. 

1385. Cajiture of Sofia by the Turks. 

1386. Capture of Nish. Lazar of Serbia 

became a d'urkish vassal. 

1387. Genoa made a treaty with Murad. 

1388. \T‘nice made a treaty with the- 

'Turks. 

1389. June 20 (June is traditional). BAT¬ 

TLE OF kossovo. Murad 
defeated a coalition of Serbs, Bulgars, Bos¬ 
nians, Wallachians, and Albanians. Lazar 
was killed in battle, Murad assassinated 
just after it, by a Serb. 

1389-1402. BAYAZId’ I. He began his 
career by having his brother 
Yakub strangled. The Serbs were 
treated leniently and Ba^^azid 
turned his attenticjii to Anatolia. 
1391. Invasion of Kara mania (the leading 
Anatolian emirate) by Bayazid, 
who conquered jiart of it. Several of 
the other emirates pieacefully absorbed. 
By 1395 the Ottoman Empire extended 
cast U) Sivas. 
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1391-1398. First siege of CoiisLaiilinople 1416. First war with Venice, due chiefly 
by the Turks. Bayazid made and to Turkish activity in the Aegean, 

unmade emperors and extracted The Doge Loredano destroyed a 

a heavy iril>ute. Turkisli fleet olT Gallipoli, vvhere- 

1396. CRUSADE OF NICOPOLIS, led upon Alohanimed wisely made 

by Sigismimd of Hungary, su[j- peace, 

ported by Balkan rulers and by French, 1421-1461, MURAD II. 

German, and Fnglisli knights, as well as 1422. Mustafa, a supposed son of Bayazid, 
by the Roman and Avignon j)opes. \diice supported by the Greek emperor, 

and Genoa negotiated with both sides. The John VTll, defeated Alurad’s troops near 
knights assembled with great pomp at Buda Adrianople, but failed to get any support 
and proceeded along the Danube of Ni- from Anatolia. He was ultimately cap- 
copolis, }jillaging and slaying. On Sept. 25 tured and executed. Murad, in revenge, 
they met the Turks about four miles south began to besiege Constantinople, but soon 
of Nicopolis. The knights ignored all ad- ga\'e u[) the attempt. 

\ice and pressed forward; alter an initial 1423. ddie Venetians took over Saloniki 
success they were completely overwhelmed Irom the Greeks, as part of a plan 

and many captured. Forces were about of co-operation against the Turks. 

20,000 on each side. 1425-1430. War between Venice and the 

1397. Invasion of Greece by the d'urks, Turks. A 'J'urkish fleet ravaged 

who advanced as far as Corinth, the Aegean stations of Venice, and in 
though they did not take Athens. 1430 the Turks took Saloniki. They then 
1400. Invasion of Anatolia by the Ak)ngols conquered most of Albania and lc[)irus. 

under Timur (p. 330). They took 'klie Venetians, having become iinolved 

Sivas. Trovocative attitude of in war with Milan, were forced to make 

Bayazid. peace. 

1402, July 20. BATTLE OF ANGORA 1442. d he Turks, Ikin ing invaded Hun- 

(Ankaraj. Bayazid, deserted by gary, were defeated by John Hun- 

most of his Turkish vaissals, was completely yadi, a frontier lord of uncertain 

defeated and captured, 'rimur restored origin, most famous of the fighters 

many of the Turkish emirs and adx anced against the d'urks. 

to Nicaca cind Brusa. The Ottoman Em- 1443. Crusade against the Turks, insti- 

pire on the v'erge of dissolution. Disj^ute of gated by the {)oj)e and composed 

Bayazid’s sons for the succession. of Hungary, Poland, Bosnia, Wallachia, 

1403. Mohammed defeated his brother and Serbia. The crusaders, led by Hun- 

Musa and became sultan of yadi, took Xish and advanced to Sofia, 

the remaining Asiatic possessions (retire- Murad thereupon made the ten-year Truce 
ment of Timur from Anatolia, 1403 ). Su- of Szegedin, with Vladislav of Hungary; 

leiman became sultan of the ITiropean by it Serbia was freed and Wallachia 

territory. abandoned to Hungary. 

1405. Suleiman crossed to Anatolia and 1444. Alurad voluntarily abdicated in 

drove Alohammcd into the moun- favor of his fourteen-year-old son, 

tains. Most of the emirs rein- Alohammcd. The Hungarians, encouraged 
stituted by Timur were reduced by the pope, thereupon broke the truce and 

to ol)edience. renewed the crusade (Scj^t.). They ad- 

1406. On Suleiman’s return to Euroj)e, \'anced through Bulgaria to Varna, where 

Mohammed regained control in they were to meet the ships of Venice that 

Anatolia. He sent his brother were to carry them to Constantinople. But 

Alusa to Wallachia to attack the Venetians stayed at Gallipoli and did 

Suleiman from the north. not even prevent Alurad from crossing from 

1410. Alusa took Adrianople, but was de- Anatolia. Murad resumed the throne and 

feated by Suleiman. on Nov. 10 completely defeated the cru- 

1411. Suleiman, having returned to Ana- saders at Varna (Vladislav killed). 

tolia, was captured and strangled. 1448, Oct. 17. Second battle of Kossovo. 
His place in Europe was taken by Murad defeated Hunyadi, who 

Alusa. had again invaded Serbia. 

1413. Mohammed crossed to I'lurope, dc- 1461-1481. MOHAMMED II (//le Con- 

feated and killed Musa, and re- queror). He was only 21 when he 

established his power over the succeeded his father, but seems to have 

whole empire. been unusually well-educated and, like 

1413-1421. MOHAMMED I {the Restorer). others of the early sultans, a man of pro- 
He devoted most of his energy to nounced intellectual tastes. From the very 

consolidating his authority outset he devoted his attention to the 
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capture oi Constantinople, the center of 

intrigue against Turkish rule. 

1462. Muharamed comj)leted the Castle 

of Europe (Riimili llissar) at the 
narrowest point of the Bosporus, opposite 
the older Castle of Asia {Anadoli Ilissar). 
This assured freedom of jjassage between 
Anatolia and Turo[)e and at the same time | 
controlled the supplies of Constantino])le. 
Its erection led to war with the Byzantine 

emj )eror, C'oiistan tine. 

1463, Feb.-May. SIEGE OF CONSTAN¬ 

TINOPLE, at that time largely 
depoi^ulated and very poor. Constantine 
had only some 10,000 men at his command 
and was unpopular because of his elTorts 
to reunite the eastern and western churches. 
He received some aid from the Venetians 
and Genoese, but his chief asset was the ! 
tremendous wall-system of the dty. The 
Turks concentrated between 100,000 and 
150,000 men outside the city. They had a 
substantial lleet, but this was shut out from 
the Golden Horn by an iron chain. Most 
important was the lieavy artillery, built by 
a Hungarian renegade, Urban, for Moliam- 
rned. The walls were continually bom¬ 
barded, but the defenders managed to 
close the breaches. Uinally Mohammed 
had some 70 light shi])s dragged overland 
from the Bosjjorus to the Golden Horn. 
'J'hese forced the defenders to divide their 
atlentimi. On Alay 2() the Turks delivered 
a great attack on the Romanos Gate and 
forced an entry. Constantine was killed 
in the melee and many of the defenders 
csc.ii])ed on Venetian and Genoese sliijis. 
d’lie city was gi\’en up to ])illage for three 
days. Alohammed tried at hrst to populate ! 
it with Turks, but had indilTerent success. ^ 
He then rej)o])ulafed it with Greeks and j 
otlier Christians, chielly artisans, and gav e 
the Greek patriarch, Geiinadios, consider¬ 
able civil c'ls well as religious authority o\er 
the Orthodox inhabitants througliout the 
emjhre. Somewhat later similar authority 
over the .Vrrncnian community was given 
to the Armenian juitriarc h (millet system). 
Constantino])Ie (Istambul) soon became 
the 'rurkish ('aj)ital. Chunhes were trans¬ 
formed into mosques (notably Santa So¬ 
phia) and paku'cs built (Old Serai, com- | 
pleted 1458; New Serai, ct)mj)leted i.|C)7j. 
riie se.'iL of goN'ermneut became more 
lirmly fixed and .Mohammed evolved a 
com))lete adminislrati\’e system, with an i 
elaborate system of training (j)alace school; | 
slave household). Much of the court I 
ceremonial was borrowed from the Greeks, i 
though the institutions were fundamentally 
Turk. 

1456. Mohammed besieged Belgrade, after 
rejleaked raids by Ilunyacli, who 
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relieved the city, but died soon afterward 
(Aug.). Thereupon Mohammed subdued 
Serbia (1456-1458) and Bosnia and Herze¬ 
govina (1458-1461), where many of the 
upper classes accejited Islam. In the same 
years the Turkish fleet took most of the 
Genoese stations in the Aegean and an 
army overran the Morea, deposing the last 
Palaeologi. 

1456-1463. The Albanian campaign, against 
Scanderbeg (George Castriota), a 
condoUiere educated at the Turkish court., 
who had escaped in 1443. Scanderbeg was 
in the pay of Alphonse of Aragon-Naples 
until 1458 and thereafter in the pay of 
Venice. He was repeatedly driven back 
by the Turks, but from his stronghold 
at Kroia he maintained a vigorous resist¬ 
ance. When he died (1467), iVlbania was 
quickly conquered and incoqiorated in the 
cm])ire. 

1463-1479. FIRST GREAT WAR BE¬ 
TWEEN THE TURKS AND 
VENICE, resulting from interference with 
trade and from the Turkish threat to the 
Venetian stations on the Greek and Al¬ 
banian coasts, Tlie humanist pu]ie, Aeneas 
Silvius (Pius II), attempted to organize a 
crusade and Hungary joined V^enice. But 
only a small and miscellaneous force was 
collected at .Vneona. 

1468. The Turks raided Dalmatia and 
invaded Croatia. 

1470, July. The Turks, with a huge feet 
and landing force, conquered 
Negroiiontc (Euboea) from the 
X’enelians. 

1473. The Venetians induced the Persians 
to attack the 'Turks, while they 
raided the Anatolian coasts. The 
I‘ersians were defeated at Er- 
zingan. 

1477-1478. Tlie Turks took Kroia, Alessio, 
and Drivasto in Albania. Scutari 
was twice besieged and Turkish 
raiders reached ttie very outskirts 
of \ enicc. 

1479. Peace between Venice and the 

Turks. The W'uetians gave u[) 
Scutari and their Albanian stations, but 
Uiey kept Dulcigno, Antivari, and Du- 
razzo; they gave up Negroponte and Lem¬ 
nos and paid an annual trilmte of 10.000 
ducats for jicrmission to trade in the Black 
Sea. 

1480. A Turkish force occupied Otranto 

in southern Italy. 

1480-1481. Siege of Rhodes, held by 
the Knights of St. John, last 
Christian out]X)st in the eastern IMcditer- 
ranean. Mohammed died before the siege 
could be successfully completed. 

{Cont. p. 420.) 
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AGES 

AFRICA 


{For the hhlory of Mcditcrranca?i Africa see pp. 262-263) 


The'earlicst history of Africa is shrouded 
in obscurity. In the north the original 
inhabitants appear to have been of some 
white stock (the ancestors of tiic Berbers), 
while south of the Sahara tlie country was 
po|)ulatcd by Negrillos, a small race of 
Negroes of whom the Pygmies, Bushmen, 
and Hottentots are probably the descend¬ 
ants. The Negrillos were evidently pushed 
10 the northwest and south by a great 
invasion (possibly c. 30,000 b.c.) of a larger 
Negro race arriving from the other side of 
the Indian Ocean and landing on the central 
part of the eastern coast. ITom the new¬ 
comers the Bantu derive. A second great 
invasion from overseas followed and pushed 
the Negrillos even farther to the west, 
though there seems to have been niucli | 
intermixture in the region north of the j 
equator, forming the \arious Sudanese ! 
tribes. In all likelihood there was also 
a good deal of infiltration of Semitic stocks 
into the northern part of the continent, 
l)olh west (Carthage) and cast (Syria). The 
earlier inhabitants were cliiefly hunters, 
but the Negro invaders brought pastoral 
and agricultural pursuits and introduced 
polished stone and iron. V^cry few monu¬ 
ments of the earlier ages have survived. | 
The great stone ruins (Zimbabwe) of BJio j 
desia have been variously dated from the 
loth century b.c. to the 15th century A.u. 
'I'liey may have been built by the Bantu, 
though the weight of expert opinion seems 
to favor the Sabeans from the Yemen 
(joth century a.d.) or Dravidians from 
India. 

c. 1st to 6th century A.D. The Kingdom of 
Axum in northern Ethio[)ia and 
in southwestern Arabia (obelisks of Axurn); 
direct contact with the Cireek world; con 
version of the country to Christianity by 
Frumentius (early 4th century). The con¬ 
nection with the Christian east was broken 
by the Arab conquests (040-). 
640-710. CONQUEST OF NORTH 
AFRICA BY THE ARABS, begin 
ning with Egypt and spreading 
westward (p. 184 et seq.). 
c. 980. Settlement of Arabs from Muscat 
and Persians from Shiraz and 


Busliire along the eastern coast, south as 
far as Cajie Corrientes. They founded 
the towns of Mogdishu, Melinde, Mom¬ 
basa, Kilwa ((Juiloa), and Sofala and traded 
with the natives of the interior in slaves, 
ivory, and gold that was shijijied to India 
and Arabia. 

10th century. Apogee of the Kingdom of 
Ghana (capital Kumbi), which 
had been founded in the 4th century, sup¬ 
posedly by people of Semitic extraction. It 
extended from near the Atlantic coast al¬ 
most to Timbuktu and was an essentially 
Negro state consisting of a group of feder¬ 
ated tribes with a surprisingly develojied 
culture (visits of the Arabs Ibn Ilaukal and 
Masudi in the late loth century). There 
a[)pears to have been an active trade with 
Morocco by way of the Sahara. 
1054. Begdnning of the Islamic conquest 
of West .Africa by the .\lmoravids 
under Abdallah ben N assin. Sexeral of 
the native dynasties were converted, though 
the masses ap])ear to have retained their 
original beliefs. 

1076. The iVlmora\’ids pillaged Kumbi, 
the capital of Ghana, which never 
entirely recovered. Its dedine wais evi¬ 
dently hastened by the gnawing barrenness 
of the region. The breakup of the Ghana 
Empire led to the formation (nth century j 
of succession states (Diara, which existed 
till 1754 ), Soso, the two .Mossi states south 
of tlie bend of the -Niger, and Manding. 
The ruler of Manding was converted to 
Islam, as was also the ruler of Songhoy, a 
great emigre which sprang up (c. 690) on 
the middle Niger and t ame to divide West 
Africa with Manding. 

1203, Sumanguru, greatest of the rulers 
of Soso, j)lundered Kumbi. 

1224. Sumanguru conquered and annexed 
Manding. 

1235. Sun Diata, powerful king of the 
Mandingos, defeated the ruler of 
Soso and re-established his inde¬ 
pendence. In 1240 he destroyed 
Kumhi. 

1307-1332. Apogee of the Mandingo Em¬ 
pire under Gongo Musa, who 
extended his dominions until they covered 
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most of West Africa, after defeating and 

subjecting the Songhoy Empire (1325). 

Brilliant culture of Timbuktu (founded 
i2th cent.). 

1352>1353. The great Arab traveler, Ibn 
Batuta, liaving (rossed the Sahara, 
visited tlu; Mandingo Empire, of 
which he wrote a descri|)tion. 

1433. The 'ruaregs from the Sahara tcK)k 
and sacked Timbuktu. 

1433. The Portuguese explorers first 
rounded Cajie Bojador, beginning 
a long series of e^vjieditions along 
the coast ip. 363). 

1468. The Songhoy ruler recaptured Tim¬ 
buktu from the Tuaregs. 

1471. Tlie Portuguese founded the [lost 
of San Jorge d’cl Mina on the 
(iiiinea coast. 

1487. d'he Portuguese reached 'fimbuktu 
overland from the coast. 
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1490. The Portuguese ascended the Congo 
for about 200 miles and converted 
the King of the Congo Empire (14th 
cent.-). They established a post at Sao 
Salvador and exercised a wide influence 
in the region until the end of the i6th 
century. 

1493-1529. Greatness of the Songhoy 
Empire under Askia Mohammed, 

who conquered the larger fiart of the Man- 
dingo lOmpire and {lushed his conquests 
to the east beyond the Niger. Visit of Leo 
.Africanus (1507), 

1505-1507. The Portuguese took Sofala 
and Kilwa from the Arabs and 
f<*un(l(“d Mozambique. In 1513 they as- 
(ended the Zambezi, establishing posts at 
Sena and 'Pete. Missionaries probably 
penetrated much of the hinterland, but 
details are not known. 

{Coni. p. 3O3.) 
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ASIA IN THE MIDDLE AGES 


E. ASIA DURING THE MIDDLE AGES 

1. PERSIA 


1349. Tlic end of the troubled reign of 
Nushirwan was also the end of 
the dynasty of the Il-Khans of 
Persia. They were succeeded l)y 

1336- 1411. The Jalayrs, in lra(| and Azer¬ 

baijan; 

1313-1393. d'he MuzalTarids in Pars, Ivir- 
rnan and Kurdistan; 

1337- 1381. The Sarbadarids in Khorasan. 

'Jdie Muzatlarids and Sarbadarids 
were overthrown by 'J'irnur, and 
the Jalayrs by 

1378-1469. The Turkomans of the Black 
Sheep, who ruled Azerbaijan and 
Armenia until they were succeeded 
by 

1387-1502. riie Turkomans of the White 
Sheep. 

1369-1405. TIMUR { I iinirrlunc), the vi¬ 
zier of the Mongol Chagatay 
Khan Suyurgluitmish, usur|>e<i the power 
of his master, between tlie years 1380 
and 1387 he overran Khorasan, Jurjan, 
iMazandaran, Sijistan, Afghani.stan, Tars, 
Azerbaijan, and Kurdistan. In 1391 he 
comiiletely defeated J'oqtarnisli, the Khan 
of the (jolden Horde. 

1393. Timur took baglidad and reduced 
Mesopotamia. After an invasion 
of India (1397J he marched against Anatolia 
and routed the Ottoman Turks at Angora 
(p. 32()j. The empire of the 'Timurids 
(until 1500) was soon restricted to Transox- 
ania and eastern Persia. 

1404-1447. SHAH RUKH, fourth son of 
Timur, whose reign was noted for 
its splendor. He carried on successful cam¬ 
paigns against Kara Yusuf, head of the 
Turkoman dynasty of the Black Sheep 
(1390-1420), who ruled Azerbaijan, Shir- 
van, and other regions of the northwest. 
Kara \’usuf was obliged to recognize the 
suzerainty of the Timurids, though Kara 


Yusuf and his successor, Kara Iskender 
(1420-1438), and Jehan Shah (1435-1467) 
were cffectiv^e rulers of all northwestern 
Persia. Jehan Shah for a brief period 
(1458) held even Herat, 

1452- 1469. Abu Said, last of the Timurid 

dynasty, ddiis [period wais marked 
by the great expansion ol the 
Turkoman {lOAver under 

1453- 1478. UZUN HASAN, of the dynasty 

of the White Sheeji. d'his dynasty 
had established itself under Hasan’s grand¬ 
father, Osman Beg Kara link (d. 1435) 
ruled the territory about I)ial)ekr. Hasan 
rapidly extended his authority over Ar¬ 
menia and Kurdistan. His defeat by the 
Ottoman 'Turks (14(0) turned liis attention 
eastward, and led to ti\e large-scale raids 
into Oeorgia. 

1467. Uzun Hasan defeated and killed 
Jehan Shah of the Black Shee[) 
and took o\'er his territories. 

1469. Uzun (Jeieated, captured, and killed 
.Abu Said, the 'J'imurid sultan, 
who had marclied against him. 'Thereupon 
Hasan became eJfec ti\ e ruler of .Armenia, 
Kurdistan, Azerbaijan, and Iran. He 
entered with X'enice into a treaty directed 
against the Ottoman 'Turks, but the 
artillery that was sent him ne\ er reached 
him, and he was defeated by Mohammed 
H in 

1473. The battle of Terchan. On his 

death he was succeeded by his son 
1478-1490. JAQUB, who continued his 
father’s policies and gave the 
country firm and enlightened rule. 
1492-1497. RUSTAM SHAH, who suc¬ 
ceeded to the throne after a severe 
dynastic conllict. His death was followed 
by confusion and by the emergence of the 
new' Safavid dynasty, under Shah Ismail. 

{Coni. p. 526.) 


2 . INDIA 


a. NORTHERN INDIA 

The White Huns or Hcphthalites, a 
branch of the Mongol Juan-juan who domi¬ 
nated Central Asia (407-553), had oc¬ 


cupied Bactria (425) and, after defeat 
by Sassanid Bahram Gor (428), Gandhara. 
\'ictory over Sassanid Peroz (484) freed 
them for raids from the Punjab into Hin¬ 
dustan. 
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c. 600-502. Toramana ruled as far as Kran I 
(E. Maiwa, inscrip, of his isl 
year). 

502-c. 528. Mikirakula from Sialkot con¬ 
trolled Gwalior (instrip, of 15th 
year) and Kashmir. Bhanugupta probably 
expelled him from Eran (510). Yaso- 
dharman of Alandasor (r^) boasts (53,^) of 
victory over iiim. Although the Huns in 
Central Asia, were crushed by Turks and 
Sassanians (553-5^7), their chiefs ke])t rank 
in the Punjab and Rajputana till the nth 
tentury. 

606-647. HARSHA, fourth King of Thanes- 
war north of Delhi (new era Oi t. 
606), succeedtal his brother in-law as King 
of Kanauj (royal title 612), and quickly 
conquered an emi)ire across northern India, 
to which he left no heir. He received an 
eml)assy (O43) from the Emj)eror T’ang 
'k’ai-tsung. A [loet and dramatist, he })a- 
tronized men of letters. He is well known 
through Bana’s poetic romance llarsiui 
(harila, wliich is fashionably studded with 
rcaondite vocal)ulary drawn from lexicons 
of rare words; and by tlie Hsiyuchi (Keronl 
of WcsUrn Lands) of his guest, the pilgrim 
Hsiian-tsang, whose exact observations in 
India (630-043; ha\ e given priceless guid¬ 
ance to modern archaeology, ilslian-tsang . 
too, after K)ng study at Nalaiida, brought 
together in hi^ \' ijnn(Hiniatratasiddlii, the 
classic anthology of texts and comment 
of the Vogachara or Dliarmalakshana 
school. 

Tantrism meanwhile sought to secure for 
its adepts in magic arts, through e.soteric 
texts {idfitra) and cliarms, raj)id attainment j 
of Buddhahood or at least suj)ernatural 1 
powers. Partial syncretism with Sivaism 
led to a cult of Cairochana and various new 
dixinities, largely terrible or erotic. S[)ells 
(dharunis) appear early tPdi. trans. 4th 
cent.), but the l\uu hakrama is in part the 
work of Sakyaniitra (c. S30). Tantrism 
seems to have llourislied t hielly along I lie 
northern borderland. lUiddhism, however, 
progressively disapjieared from India from 
the gth century, lingering in liengal and 
Bihar until the Moslem conquest (1202;. 
It was largely absorbed by Hinduism or 
united with it. 

647. A second Chinese embassy, under 
Wang Hsiian-tse, having been at- 
tacEed by a usuqier on a local throne 
(Tirhut, north of Patna ?), secured 7000 
troops from Arnsux arman, King of Nepal, 
and 1200 from his son-in-law, Srong- 
tsan-sgampo. King of dibet; captured the 
malefactor, and haled him to Ch’angan 
(648). 

c. 730-c. 740. YASOVARMAN, King of 
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Kanauj, an author, patronized the Prakrit 
poet Vakpatiraja and Bhavabhuti, a Sanskrit 
dramatist ranked by Indian criticism next 

to Kalidasa. 

c. 725-1197. The Pala Buddhist kings 
ruled Bengal (till c. 1125) and 
Magadha. Leading rulers; Dharma})ala 
(c. 770-c. 833), and Devapala (c:. 883-c. 
88 j), who endoxved a monastery founded 
at Nalanda by Baia})utradeva, King of 
Sumatra. 

c. 1125-c. 1225? Senas from the Carnatic 
gradually adv^anced from North 
Orissa into Bengal. 

c. 1169-c. 1199. Lakshin anasena [patron¬ 
ized Jayadeva, whose Gilagoi'indn, 
myst ic call to love of Krishna, is hailed Uy 
Keith as a world masterpiece in union of 
sound with sense. J'igtUening of caste 
restrictions was accom[>anied by origin of 
kulinism: prohibition of marriage ol any 
girl below her own caste, which led to in¬ 
fanticide; and rise in caste by marriage to 
man of higher caste, which led to piolygamy 
of liigh-caste husbands to collect doxvries. 

b. WESTERN INDIA 

Western India, thanks to many impreg¬ 
nable lortresses in Kaij)uta.na, xvas usually 
divided among local dynasties from the 
time of the Giqpta jpoxver to the advent of 
the IMohammedans. 

C. 490-766. A dynasty of Maitrakas, 

foreigners oi the KajjHit ty[)e, 
usually indc]pendent at Walabhi in Su- 
rashtra, created a Buddhist scholastic 
center which rix-aled Nalanda. Their gifts 
rex’cal that Buddhist images xvere honored 
with pnja of the kind dexoted to Hindu 
gipcls. 

c. 550-861. THE GURJARA horde of 
central Asiatic nomads established 
a dynasty of txvelx e kings at Man- 
dor in central Rajjxutana. 'J'wo 
retired to Jain contemplation, and 
a third to self-starx ation. 

712- Arab raids from Sind devastated 
Gujerat and Broach (724-743) 
and linally shattered the Maitraka 
dynasty I7O6). 

c. 740-1036. THE GUR JARA-PRATHl- 
HARA DYNASTY, by uniting 
much of northern India, excluded the Mos¬ 
lems till the end of the lot h century. Promi¬ 
nent early rulers xvere Nagabhata I (c. 
740-c. 760), who defeated the Arabs; Vat- 
saraja {c. 775-c. 800;; and Nagabhata II 
(c. 800-836), conqueror of Kanauj. 
746-c. 974. The Chapas (or Chapotkatas), 
a Gurjara clan, founded Anahilla- 
pura (or Anandapura, 746), the 
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principal city of western India until the 
15 th century. 

831>1310. A Dravidian dynasty of Chan- 
dellas (in present Bundclkhand) 
built numerous \’aishnava tem¬ 
ples, notaljly at Khajuraho, under 
Yasovarman (c. 930-954) and 

Dhanga (954-1002). 

c. 840-c. 890. Mihira, or Khoja, de\ (>ted 
to V^ishnu and the Sun, ruled from 
the Sutlej to the Narmada, but 
failed to subdue Kashmir, 
c. 960-c. 1200. The Paramaras of Dhara, 
near Indore, were known for two 
rulers: Munja (974-0. 994) who invaded 
the Deccan, and Bhoja (c. loiS-ioho), 
author of books on astronomy, poetics, 
and architecture, and founder of a Sanskrit 
college. 

c. 974-c. 1240. The Chalukya or Solanki 
Rajput clan, led by Mularaja 
(known dates 974-995) ruled from 
Anahillapura over Surashtra and 
Mt. Abu. 

977-1186. The Ghaznavid (Vamini) dy¬ 
nasty ruled at Cihazni and Lahore. 
It was founded by Subaktagin (977-997), a 
'Furkish slave coiu erted to Islam, who ex¬ 
tended his rule from the Oxus to the Indus 
and broke the power of a Hindu (.:onfederacy 
which included King Jaijial of Bhalinda, 
the Gurjara-Frathihara King of Kanauj, 
and the Chandella King Dhanga. 
998-1030. MAHMUD OF GHAZNI made 
17 plundering raids into the Pun¬ 
jab (defeat of Jaij)al, 1001) to Kangra 
(1009), JMathura and Kanauj (ioiH-kj), 
Gwalior (1022), and Somnath (io24-2()). 
Vast destruction, |)illage of immensely rich 
Hindu tem])les, and wholesale massacre 
resulted only in enrichment of Ghazni and 
annexation of the Punjab. Ghazni, heir 
to the rich artistic heritage of the Sarnanids 
of northeastern i’ersia, was now one of the 
most brilliant capitals of the Islamic world. I 
Alberuni (973-1048) of Khi\'a, the leading I 
scientist of his time, followed Mahmud to | 
the Punjab, learned Sanskrit, and wrote 
the invaluable Tahkik-i Hind {Inquiry into 
India). 

1093-1143. The Cdialukya ruler, Jayasimha 
Siddharaja, a patron of letters, 
although himself a Saiva, organized dis¬ 
putations on philosophy and religion, and 
favored a Jain monk, Hemachandra, who 
converted and dominated 
1143-1172. Kumarapala. As a good 
Jain, he decreed res[)ect for life 
(ahimsa), prohibited alcohol, dice, and 
animal fights, and rescinded a law for 
confiscation of j^roperty of widows without 
sons. He also built (c. 11O9) a new edifice 
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about the Saiva temple of Somanatha, 
which had been reconstructed by Bhima- 
deva I (1022-1062) after destruction by 
the Moslems. 

1151-1206. The Shansabani Persian Princes 
of Ghur (Ghor) ha\'ing burned 
Ghazni (1151), drove the Vamini 
to the Punjab and deposed them 
there (ij 80 ). 

1172-1176. AjayapaJa, a Saiva reactionary, 
ordered the mas.sacre of Jains and 
sack of their temples until he was assassi¬ 
nated, when Jain rule was restored under 
a mayor of the pahu:e whose descendants 
displaced the dynasty (c. 1240). 

Two Jain temples at Mt. Abu are the 
work of a governor, Vimala Saha (1031), 
and a minister Tejpala (1230). Built of 
white marble with a jirofusion of orna¬ 
mented colonnades, brackets, and elabo¬ 
rately carxed ceilings, tliey are the most 
elegant version of the northern or Indo- 
Aryan architectural style. 

Kashmir, already (c. 100 a.d.) an im¬ 
portant home of the Sarxastixadin Bud¬ 
dhist sect, remained a center for Buddhist 
studies (till llie joth cent.; degenerate 
before the Moslem conquest, 1340) and 
of Sanskrit literature (until today), its 
history from c. 700 is rather fully known 
through the Rajalaninfiini of Kalhana 
(c. lioo), the sole early Indian liistorian 
who consulted literary sources and inscrij)- 
tions but accepted even absurd tradition 
withotit criti('ism. 

1175-1206. Mohammed of Ghur, Mu’izz- 
ud-Din, undertook conquest of 
Hindustan by capture of Multan and Uch. 
He ruled from Ghazni as governor for 
his elder brother, Ghiyas-ud-Din Moham¬ 
med, whom he succeeded as ruler of Ghur 
(1203). 

1192. A battle at Taraori (14 m. from 

d'hanesar) decisivHy crushed a 
new Hindu confederacy led by theChauhan 
King of Ajmer and T)elhi. Cumbersome 
traditional tactics, disunited command, and 
(Xiste restrictions handicaj)f)ed the Hindu 
armies in conllic t with the mounted arch¬ 
ers from the northwest. Victory led to 
occupation of Delhi (1193), to conquest 
of Bihar where the organized Buddhist 
community was extinguished (c. 1197), 
Bengal (c. 1199), and the Chandella state 
in Bundelkhand. Mohammed appointed 
Kutb-ud-din Aibak, a slave from Turke¬ 
stan, viceroy of his Indian conquests, 
and left him full discretion (1192, confirmed 
H95)- 

1206-1266. A dynasty of slave kings, the 

first of six to rule at Delhi (until 
1526), was founded by Aibak (killed play¬ 
ing polo, 1210). 
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The numerically weak early Moslem 
rulers in India were forced to employ Hindu 
troops and civilian agents, welcome alle¬ 
giance of Hindu landholders, and afford 
their native subjects mucli the same limited 
protection (including tacit religious tolera¬ 
tion) and justice to which they were ac¬ 
customed. Reljels, both Hindu and 
Moslem, were slaughtered with ruthless 
barbarity. 

1211-1236. Shams-ud-din Iltutmish, ablest 
slave and son-in law' of Aibak, 
suc( ceded to his lands in the (hinges Valley 
only, but recovered the uj)j)er Punjab 
(1217), Pengal (1225), the lower Punjab 
with Sind (1228), and Gw’alior after a long 
siege (Feb.-lJec. 1232). He advanced to 
sack rjjain (12-54). 

1229. He was invested as Sultan of India 
by till' Abbasid Caliph of Bagh¬ 
dad. 

Islamic architects brought to India a 
devck)j)ed tradition of a sjiacious, light, and 
air}’ prayer chamber covered by arch, vault, 
and dome, erected with aid of concrete and 
mortar, and ornamented solely with color 
and Hat linetir, usually com entional, deco¬ 
ration. This formula was ap|)lied with 
recognition of local structural styles and 
of the exeellcnce of Hindu ornamental 
design. Ailiak built at Delhi (1193-9O) 
witii the spoils of 27 tenij)les a mosque of 
Hindu aj)pearanee to which he added (i joS) 
an Islamic screen of arches framed with 
Indian carving. He began (before 1200) 
a tower for call to prayer, which was 
finished (1231-32) and named Kidh ^finar 
to honor a Moslem saint (d. 1235) by Iltut- 
misli, who also enlarged the mosejue in 
Strictly Islamic style. • 

Cj)()n the death of Iltutmish actual power 
passed to a group of 40 Turks who divided 
all otlices save that of sultan, and controlled 
the succession. 

1266-1290. A new' dynasty at Delhi was 
founded by Balban (d. 1287), a 
slave purchased by Iltutmish (1233); made 
chamberlain (1242), father-in-law and 
lieutenant (1249-52 and 1255-00) of King 
Mahmud (i24()-i260). Balban as king, 
aided by an elTective army and corps of 
royal news-writers, rcjiressed the 40 nol)les, 
ended highway robbery in .south and east, 
and rebellion in Bengal. His son repelled 
the Mongols established in (ihazni (since 
1221), but w'as killed by them (i 285). 

I'he tomb of Balban is the first structure 
in India built with true arches instead of 
Hindu corbelling. 

1290-1320. The Khalji dynasty of Delhi 

was founded by Firuz of the 
Khalji tribe of Turks, long resident among 
the Afghans. Senile mildness led him to 
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release in Bengal 1000 Thugs (murderers 
in honor of Siva’s consort Kali) captured 
in Delhi, 

1296-1316. Ala-ud-din, his nephew and 
murderer, bought allegiance with 
booty secured by surprise attack 
upon Devagiri in Maharashtra 
(1294-95). He consolidated the 
ernjiire. 

1297. He conquered and despoiled Gu¬ 
jarat with its rich jiort Cambay. 
Frequent revolts prompted a program of 
repression which included es[)ionage; con¬ 
fiscation of w'ealth (esp. of Hindus), endow¬ 
ments and tax-exempt lands, {)rohil3iLion of 
liquor and all social gatherings. Mongol 
invasions (1299 and 130D led to 
1303. De t rees which by fixing low prices 
for all products i)ermitted reduc¬ 
tion of army pay and increase of strength 
to nearly 500,000 cavalry. Mongol armies 
were destroyed (1304 and 1306) and ex- 
I)editions, usually led by a eunuch, Kafur, 
entitled Malik Naib, effected 
1305-1313. Conquest of Malwa (1305) and 
the Dectan: Devagiri 

annexed 1313), Warangal U30S), the Hoy- 
sala capital at Dvarasamudra and that of 
the J’andyas at IMadura U310-11), and 
the central Deccan (1313), with enormous 
treasure. 

d'he Alai Danvaza (1311), southern gate¬ 
way of a [proposed vast enlargement of 
Aibak’s mosejue, represents the hnest orna¬ 
mental architecture of the early Delhi 
sultanate, fortunately continued in Gu¬ 
jarat. Amir Khusrav (1253-1325), greatest 
Indian poet to write in Persian, was son 
of a Turk w'ho liad fled before Jenghiz 
Khan to Patiala. He wais prolific as court 
poet to Ala-ud-diri and later in religious 
retirement. Another excellent Persian j)oet 
of Delhi was Hasan-i-Dihlavi, wdio died at 
Daulatabad (1338). 

1320-1413. The Tughiuk dynasty w'as 

founded liy the old but vigorous 
Ghiyas-ud-din Tughiuk (d. 1325), a pure 
Turk who boasted 29 victories over the 
Mongols. He reduced to provincial status 
Warangal (1323) and eastern Bengal (i 324). 
He enexmraged agriculture, corrected abuses 
in tax collection, and perfected a j)OStal 
system by w'hich runners cov’cred 200 
miles a day. At Multan he erected a 
Sf)lendid octagonal tomb of Persian char¬ 
acter for the saint, Rukn-i-AIani. Increas¬ 
ing austerity marked the architecture of 
Ids house. 

1325-1351. Mohammed Tughiuk hastened 
to the throne by delil)erate par¬ 
ricide. half-mad military genius, his 
administrativ'c measures w'ere warped and 
defeated by Ids own unwisdom, inordinate 
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pride, inflexibility, and ferocious indis¬ 
criminate cruelty. Revolt of a cousin in 
the Deccan (1326) led to 
1327. Transfer of the capital to Devagiri 
renamed Daulatabad, handsomel> 
rebuilt with luiropean feudal fortilicatiom 
about an inii)regnable rock citadel. As a 
punitive measure 

1329. All remaining citizens of Delhi wen 

forced to move thither. He raised 
taxes so high in the Doab as U 
force rebellion and then destroyed 
fx^th fields and cultivators. 

1330. Emission of copper hat money 

equivalent to the silver langa of 
140 grains failed because of easy 
counterfeiting. 

1334. I bn Batuta, a Moorish trav^eler, was 
\\’elcomed with fantastic gifts like 
other foreigners who might help 
in world conquest. He left on a 
mission to Cliina (1342). 

1334-1378. Madura revolted under a 
Moslem dynasty, ended by Vi- 
jayanagar. 

1337-38. An army of 100,000 horse, sent 
through Kangra into the Hima¬ 
laya to conquer Tibet and China, 
was destroyed by rains, disease, 
and hill-men; and with it resources 
needed to a\ ert 

1338. Loss of Bengal to the house of Bal- 
ban, indei)endcnt until 1539. 
Moslem architects used at Gaur, 
its capital, local brick and terra 
cotta to build, e.g., the bold Dak- 
hil Gateway ( 1459 - 74 ?). 

1340. Mohammed sought recognition (re¬ 
ceived 1344) from the caliph in 
Egypt. He vainly tried to restore pros¬ 
perity by redistricting, and appointing 
undertakers to sui)ervi5e hxed (unscientific) 
crop rotation, and to maintain a mounted 
militia. Increased penal severity culmi¬ 
nated when he began 

1344-45. Wholesale extermination of his 
centurions, revenue collectors who 
usually failed to meet his quotas. 
Rebellion begun by them in Gu¬ 
jarat led to {KTuianent loss of the 
whole South. 

1344-1589. Shah Mirza ( 1346 - 1349 ) 
founded a Moslem dynasty in 
Kashmir. He substituted the 
usual land tax of one-sixth for 
the extortionate rates of the Hindu 
kings. 

1347-1527. The Bahmani dynasty, founded 
by rebels against Mohammed 
Tughluk, who elected Bahman Shah ( 1347 - 
1348), at first ruled four provinces: Gul- 
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barga, Daubatabad, Berar, and Bidar. The 
cajhtal at Gulbarga and many other for¬ 
tresses were built or strengthened with 
European science to serve against Gujerat, 
Malwa, and Ivhandesh in the northwest, the 
Gonds, Orissa, and Telingana in the north¬ 
east, and Vijayaiiagar in the south. 
1351-1388. Firuz Tughluk (b. 1305) re¬ 
stored rational administration. 
He exacted tribute from Orissa (1360), 
Kangra (ijto), and Sind (13(13). He re¬ 
fused to disturb the Bahmani Kingdom of 
tire Deccan, its tributary Warangal, or the 
rebels from it, the Khans of Khandesh be¬ 
tween the d apti and Narbada (independent 
1382). He built .several towns, notably 
Jaunpur north of Benares (1359), many 
mosques, palaces, husj)itals, baths, tanks, 
canals, and l)ridges; but with cheap ma¬ 
terials and little artistic quality. Mis 
successors were too weak to |)revent further 
dissolution of the empire. 
1358-1375. The Bahmani Mohammed I 
gave lasting organization to the 
government of the new dynasty. 
1363-1364. Warangal was forced to cede 
Golconda, with much treasure. 
1367. \'ictory of the Bahmani over im¬ 
mense but ineffectual armies of 
\'ijayanagar. It was the hrst of several 
successes and was won witli artillery served 
by Europeans and Ottoman l urks. The 
subsequent massacre of 400,000 Hindus 
led to agreement to spare noncombatants. 
The Great Mosque at Gulbarga was com¬ 
pletely roofed witli domes. 
1392-1531. Malwa (formally independent 
in 1401) was ruled by the Ghuris 
and the Khfiljis (1436). Hushang Shah 
{1405-1435) fortified the capital at Mandu 
al)ove the Narbada, and erected there the 
durbar hall Hindola Mahall, together with 
a great mosque. These buildings are im¬ 
pressive through structural design rather 
than surface ornament. 

1394-1479. Jaunpur, with Oudh, became 
independent under the Sharki 
(eastern) dynasty, foanded by the eunuch, 
Malik Sarvar, and his adopted sons, prob¬ 
ably of African Negroid descent. The 
second ruler, Ibrahim Shah (1402-1436), 
was a cultured and liberal patron of learn¬ 
ing. 

1396 - 1572 . Gujerat prospered under a 
Moslem Rajput dynasty. 

1398 - 1399 . INVASION OF TIMUR (Ta- 
merlane) of Samarkand, who had 
already conquered Persia, Mesopotamia, 
and Afghanistan (p. 330). He desolated 
the whole Kingdom of Delhi. Crossing the 
Indus (Sept. 24), he marched 80 miles a 
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day for two days (Nov. 6-7) to overtake 
fugitives at Bhatnair, massacred 100,000 
Hindu prisoners before Delhi (Dec. 12), 
sacked the city (Dec. 17), stormed Meerut 
(Jan. 9), and fought his way back along the 
Himalaya to the Indus (Mar. 19). 
1411-1442. Ahmad Shah built Ahmadabad 
as a capital and beautified it with 
the Tin Danvaza ( I'riple (Gate¬ 
way) and Great Mosque, one of 
the most im]losing structures in 
the world. 

1414-1626. THE KINGDOM OF DELHI, 

reduced to the Jumna Valley, with 
tenuous control over the Punjab, was ruled 
by the Sayyids, who laid nebulous claim to 
Arab descent from the 1‘ropheL, but could 
collect their revenues only by force. Later 
the Afghan Buhlul Lodi ! 1451-1489) 
founded I lie lajdi dynasty. 
1420-1470. Zain-ul-Abidin, learned and 
tolerant, recalled the exiles, per¬ 
mitted Brahman rites, employed 
convicts on public works, and 
exacted communal responsibility 
for order. 

1422-1436. Ahmad Shah enrolled 5000 
foreign mounted archers, who, like 
the Turks, Arabs, Mongols, and Persians, 
when emjiloyed as ministers, earned by 
superior qualities and disdaii\ the envy and 
hostility (massacre 144.0; of the native-born 
Deccanis, Africans, and Muwallads, halt- 
breed offsf)ring of the latter. 

1429. Bidar, relmilt under l*ersian deco¬ 
ra ti\e influence, became cajhtal. 
1458-1511. Mahmud 1, called Bcgarha 
{Two lutrls) because of his con¬ 
quest of Ciirnar (with Kathiawar, 14O9- 
1470) and Cham[)anir (near Baroda, 1485- 
1484), when 700 Hindu Rajputs preferred 
ritual death {janliiir) to Islam. He built 
magnihcently and in exquisite taste: the 
Great Mosque at Lliampanir; the palace at 
Sarkhej; the stei)-well at Adalaj; and die 
pierced stoiw' window-screens of Sidi Say- 
yid’s mo.sque. Tlie tiny Rani Sijiari nioscjue 
at Ahmanabad (1514) displays harmonious 
perfection of the ornamenta.l style. 
1463-1482. Mohammed III conquered the 
Konkan and Teligana to both 
coasts. He ilied at 28 of drink, the curse of 
nearly all his house, and of remorse at hav¬ 
ing slain (while drunk) his best minister, 
Mahmud Gavan, the builder of the large 
(piadrangular college at Bidar. 

1490. .Ahmadnagar (1490-1033), Bijapur 
U 490-1080), and Berar (1490- 
1574) became in fact independent of Mah¬ 
mud (1482-1518), the incompetent {prisoner 
of his minister. Kasim Barid, whose dy¬ 
nasty mounted the throne of Bidar in 1527 
(till lOig). 


A.D..646 A.D. 


c. SOUTHERN INDIA 

100-200. King Karikalan of early Tamil 
poems is credited with construc¬ 
tion of a great irrigation dam on 
the Kaveri River, east of Trichi- 
nopoly. 

c. 300-888. The Pallava v arrior dynasty 

of foreign (I’ahlava?) origin, using 
ITakrit and later Sanskrit, held from Kan- 
chi (near Madras) hegemony of the Deccan, 
which it dis])uted with the Chalukyas of 
Vatapi ( 550 - 753 ), the Rashtrakutas of 
Malkiied ( 753 - 973 ) and the Chalukyas of 
Vengi ( 611 - 1078 ). 

c. 500-763. The first Chalukya dynasty 

in Maharaslitra advanced from 
Aihole on tlie uj)j)er Kistna to near-by 
Vatapi (or Hadanii, c. 550) and to Banavasi 
(566-597) at the expense of the Kadarnbas. 
(d)nslruction of the earliest tem})les at 
Aihole was followed by that of Mahakutes- 
vara (c. 525) and completion of the cave- 
temple to Vishnu at Vatapi (578). 
C« 676. The Pallava Simhavishnu seized 
the C.Tola basin of the Kaveri, 
which his family held until after 
812 . 

c. 600-626. The Pallava Mahendravarman 

I, converted from Jainism to Si¬ 
vaism, destroyed a Jain temple, but dug the 
first (Saiva) cave-temples in the south (at 
Trichinopoly, Chinglepul, etc.). ITom his 
reign date Buddhist monasteries (in part 
exca\ated) and stupas on the Samkaram 
Hills (near Vizagapatam). 

609-642. The (Jlialukya Pulakesin II 
placed his brother on tlie throne 
of V^engi, where he ruled as viceroy ( 611 - 
O 32 ), repulsed an attack by Harsha of 
Kanauj (c. (>20), sent an embassy to Khos- 
roes 11 of Persia (O25), and enthroned a son, 
whu headed a branch dynasty in Gujerat 
and Surat (c. 640-740). Hsuan-tsang (641) 
describes the jirosjierity of the country 
just before the Ikillavas pillaged the capital 
(O42), a disaster which was avenged by 
pillage of the Ikdlava cajiital, Kahchi, by 
\'ikramaditya (c. 674). 

611-c. 1078. The Eastern Chalukyas of 
Vengi (inde})endent after 629- 
632), were contimially at war with 
Kalinga on the north, the Rash¬ 
trakutas on the west, and the 
Ikindyas on the south, 
c. 625-c. 645. The Pallava Narasimhavar- 
man defeated C.'halukya Pulakesin 
II (c. 642) and Ux)k Vatapi. He defeated 
also his southern neighbors and enthroned 
Manavalla in Ceylon (?). He improved 
the port of Mamallapuram, near Kaficlh, 
and cut there the first of five rat/is, mono- 
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lithic sanctuaries in the form of cars, the 
earliest monuments of the Dras idiaii style; 
also the clilT-rclief depicting the descent of 
the River (hinges from Heaven, 
c. 676-c. 705. The Tallava Narasimhavar- 
man II built in stone and brick the 
Shore tem[)le at Mamalla, and the 
central shrine of the Kailasa 
temple at Kahchi, comj)leled by 
his son. 

c. 700. Cotiversion of King Srirnaravarman 
to Si\'aism by 'rirujnana Sam- 
bandhar, the hrsl of 03 nayanmars or 'J’ainil 
saints, led the king to impale 8000 Jains 
at Madura in a single day, since t:elebrated 
by the Saivas. Another saint, Maiiikka 
Vasagar (gth cent.) wrote poems of his own 
religious experience which correspond to 
our Psalms. I he 'ramil Vaishnav as, too, 
had their saints, twelve alvars, who also 
expressed emotional religion and whose 
works were collected c. iooa-1050. 
733-746. The Chalukya Vikramaditya II 
thrice took Kahchi, and distrib¬ 
uted presents to the temples. He imported 
d'amil artists and his queen commissioned 
(iunda, “the best southern architect,” to 
build the temj)le of X'irupaksha. The 
frescoes of Ajanta caves i and 2 are be¬ 
lieved to date from this [)eriod. So too the 
Saiva and Aaishnava sculi)lures of the Das 
Avatara cave-temjde at Ellora. 
c. 735-c. 800. Nandivarman II, a collateral 
kinsman twelve years of age, ac- 
ce})ted the Rallava throne offered 
him by the ministers and elders, 
who defended him against ri\al 
claimants. 

763-973. The Rashtrakuta dynasty of 

Canarese kings, already enthroned 
in North lierar (631) and in Gu- 
jerat (c. 700) was ele\ated to 
em])ire by Dantidurga, who soon 
overthrew the ('hakikyas. 

758-772. Rashtrakuta Krishnaraja I cut 
from the cliff afid decorated with 
Saiva sculj)ture the Kailasatnatha) temple 
at Kllora to ri\'al that of Kahchi. To the 
same Cfanarese dynasty if not to the same 
reign belong the equally classic Saiva sculp¬ 
tures of the cave-temples at h.lephanta 
(an island in llombay harbor). The suc¬ 
cessors of Krishtuiraja were Govinda II 
(779) and Dhruva (783), who defeated the 
Pallava Nandivarman 11 and the Gurjara 
\at.saraja. 

774-13th cent. The Eastern Gangas ruled 

Ralinga, waging constant war 
with the Chalukyas of Vengi and 
the Princes of Orissa. 

c. 788-c. 850. Samkara of Malabar re¬ 
vitalized the VTdanta, creating an 
unobtrusi\T*ly new but consistent synthesis 


of tradition, which he speciously traced to 
the Upanishads and to Tadarayana, author 
of the Brahma sutra. His doctrine l)ecanie 
accepted as orthodox llrahmanism. He 
taught a rigorous monism {advaila) which 
admits release for the soul only in union 
with brahman through the higher knowledge 
that the phenomenal world (and indi\ idual 
personality) do not exist save for those who 
think objectively, hor these latter, how¬ 
ever, engrossed in worldly phenomena 
{maya), he recognized that a simj)ler kind 
of knowledge was necessary; and for them 
he was a practical apostle of Sivaism. Al¬ 
though he denounced Buddhism he imi¬ 
tated its moral teaching by oj)j)osition to 
sectarian cxl ra\ agance, its ecclesiastical 
strength by organization of an ascetic order 
for zealous youth (hitherto debarred till 
later life from religious acti\hty). He 
founded four scholastic monasteries {snaths) 
width still survixe at Sringeri (Mysore). 
Puri ((Jri.ssa), Padrinath (the Himalaya), 
and Dwaraka (western Kathiawiir). Ra¬ 
manuja (c. 1055-1137) of Kanchi (Con- 
jeeveram, near Madras) also interj)reted 
the X’edanta. I'or him souls are distinct 
from brahman, whose rei)resentati\es they 
are, and from the material world with 
which they are entangled. It is through 
piety toward X’islmu and fiLs saving 
grace that they may reioxer their divdne 
nature. 

c. 790. 'l ilt Ghalukya Vikramaditya II 

was defeated by the Rashtrakuta 
Dhruva (770-794). 

794-813. Rashtrakuta Govinda III seized 
Malwa with Chitor from the Gur- 
jaras, and enthroned his brother as head 
of a second Rashtrakuta dynasty in Gujerat 
(till c. 900). He took from the Pallaxa 
(c. 800) tribute and territory as far as the 
d'ungabhadra. 

c. 812-844. Ikillava Nandivarman III 

lielj)ed Govinda HI to crown 
Sivaujara 11 as Ganga King of 
Mysore. /\t the same time 
c. 812- Pandya Varaguna I imposed suze¬ 
rainty on the Pallavas. 

817-877. Rashtrakuta Amoghavarsha I 
moved the caj^ital from .\asik to 
Malkhed, the better to i.arry on war against 
the V(‘ngi. He abdicated and died in saintly 
Jain fashion. 'The last of his line found 
death in Jain starvation (982). 
c. 825-1312. The Yadavas, early suzerains 
of a score of petty vassal kings, 
occupied in turn three ca[)itals: (modern) 
Chandor and Sinnar (1069), both near 
Nasik, and the fortress of Devagiri (c. iiii) 
renamed Daulatabad (1327). They fell 
heir to the northern possessions of the 
Chalukyas of Kalyani. 
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843- 1249. The Silaharas, another petty 

dynasty, under Chalukya or Rash- 
trakuta suzerainty, provided forty-five 
kings in three diilerent areas along the 
west coast north of Goa. Tlie Parsis (Par- 
sees), refugees in Kathiawar, had probably 
already reached I'hana near liornbay dur¬ 
ing the 8th century. 

844- 888. Gunaga Vijayaditya III fought 

successfully against western and 
northern enemies and l)y the defeat of the 
Pallava Aparajita and the J^andya Vara- 
guna II heliied t he rising Chola to suj)ersede 
both. His association of two brothers as 
kings-consort led ultimately to succession 
struggles which placi'd eight kings on the 
throne in ten years (918-927;. 
c. 844-870. Jhillaxa Nripatungavarman re¬ 
covered Tanjore and olitained tlie 
submission of Varaguna II (^802-) 
and of Ganga Prithiv ipati 1. 
c. 870-888. Ikdl ava Aparajitavarman, with 
Ganga Prithivijiati, crushed Vara¬ 
guna H, but was himself defeated and killed : 
by the Chola Adilya I. Numerous Palla\a 
chiefs continued to rule locally. Perun- 
gina, in the 'Pamil St>utli, claimed imperial 
titles for at least years. 

888-1267. The Chola dynasty of Tamil 1 
kings from 'Tanjore, under Aditya 
I (Syo-c. 90()), witli the aid of the Cha- 
lukyas of Vengi, replaced the Pallavas at 
Kahchi. 'The C'hola territory extended 
along the cast coast from 'J'elugu to the 
Pandya lands. 

927-934. A royal inscription is the carhest 
extant sjiec'irnen of Telugu litera¬ 
ture. It records the erection of a 
Saiva temple and sectarian hostel. 
973-c. 1190. 'The C'halukyas of Kalyani 
(near Pombay) were restored to 
power by Taila 11 (or 'Tailapa), 
who silent his reign fighting the 
Cholas and Paramaras. 

986-1014. Chola Rajaraja I acquired he¬ 
gemony o\er the Deccan. 

994. Conquest of the Cheras and Pandyas 
justilied the title Thrice-crowned 
Chola^ marking the lirst historical 
union of the southern peninsula. 
999 . The conquest of Vengi dro\e a 
usurper from the East C'halukyan 
throne and was extended (,iooo) 
to Kalinga. 

1001-1004. A successful invasion of Ceylon 

permitted assignment of Singha¬ 
lese revenues to the Saiva Great Pagoda 
of Rajarajesvara, which Rajaraja 1 built 
at Tangore, the masterpiece of baroque 
Dravidian architecture. He also endowed a 
Buddhist monastery built at Negapatam by 
a king of Srivijaya (Sumatra). 
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1014-1042. Rajendra Choladeva, who had 
helped his father since 1002. 
1014-1017. A second invasion of Ceylon 
secured the regalia and treasure 
of the Pandya kings, so that a son 
of the Chola could be consecrated 
king of Pandya. 

1024. An invasion of Bengal enabled the 
Chola to assume a new title and 
establish a new capital near 'Prichi- 
nopoly. 

c. 1030. By use of sea-power, the Chola 
exacted tribute from Pegu, JMa- 
laiyur (Malay Peninsula), and 
the empire of Srivijaya. 

1040-1068. Rashtrakuta Somesvara I 
founded Kalyani, the capital until 
c. 1J50. He drowned himself with 
Jain rites in the 'Tungabhadra, a 
sacred river of the south. 
1042-1052. Chola Rajadhiraja 1, who had 
aided his father since 1018. He 
was killed in battle at Koppam 
against Somesvara I of Kalyani. 
1062-1070. Chola Virarajendra defeated 
the Chalukyas and gave his daugh¬ 
ter to Vikramaditya \'l. He founded a 
vedic college and a hospital. His two sons 
fell into conllicl and extinguished their line 
by assassination (1074). 

1073- 1327. The Hoysalas, at first a petty 

dynasty, ruled at Dvarasamudra 
(Halebid) in Mysore. 

1074- 1267. The Chalukya-Chola dynasty, 

founded by Rajendra, son anci 
grandson of Chola princesses, King of 
Vengi (1070-;, who took the vacant throne 
of Kahchi (1074) and thenceforth ruled 
\’engi through a viceroy. His authority 
was recognized by the Ganga King of 
Kalinga. 

1076-1125. Vikramaditya VI of Kalyani 

began a new era in place of the 
Saka era, but with small success. One of 
his many inscriptions is at Nagpur in the 
northern Deccan, while in the south one of 
his generals repelled the Hoysalas. His 
people enjoyed unwonted security. He 
built temples to Vishnu, but made gifts also 
to two Buddhist monasteries which must 
have been among the last in the south to 
withstand Hindu reaction and absorption. 
Bilhana of Kashmir, in return for liospi- 
tality, a blue parasol, and an elephant, 
wrote the Vikramankacharlta in praise of 
his host. 

1076-1147. Anantavarman Codaganga ex¬ 
tended his authority from the 
Ganges to the Godavari, and built at Puri 
(south of Cuttack) the temple of Jagannath 
(Vishnu) which, at first open to all Hindu 
castes, is now barred to fifteen. The great 
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Sun temple, in form of a solar car, known | 
as the Black Bagoda, at Konarak, may be 
earlier than its attribution to Ganga Nara- 
simha (1238-1264). 

1111-1141. Bittideva, independent, fought 
successfully against C.'hola, J*an- 
dya, and Chera. As viceroy before ac¬ 
cession he was converted from Jainism to 
Vishnu by Ramanuja, at that time a refugee 
from Saiva j)ersec:ution by the Cholas. lie 
began construe tion at lielur and Maleliid 
of temples in a distinctively ornate Iloysala 
style, featured esj)etially by a high, richly 
carved |diuth ol stellate plan, 
c. 1150-1323. Tne Kakatiyas reigned in the 
east at Rakati or Warangal be¬ 
tween the Go(la\ ari and the Kistna. 'I'liey 
held an im})ortant kingdom under Ganapati 
(iig7-i25y) and his daughter (125g-i 2<S<S), 
whom Marco I’olo knew, 
c. 1156-1183. A revv)lt against the Rash- 
trakuta, ruler Taila Ill (known 
dates 1150-1155; led to usurpation by a 
general who was soon assassinated by Ba¬ 
sil \a. who w;is in turn compelled to ccunmit 
suicide. Ihis;iva crciited and orgiinized 
tlie Lingayat sect of fanatic, anti-Brahman 
worshipers of Siva under a phallic emblem, 
'rhe movement at the outset ajij)eared in 
the form of a religious and sociivl (eijuali- 
tarian) wiir. 

1183. d'aila’s son Somesvara IV reg;iined 
Kaly;uii. but Wiis unable to re.sist 
the lloysiilas (last date ii8q). 
1292-1342. 'I'he 1 loysala ruler Viraballala 
III inherited ;in empire cornjirising 
most of soulliern 1 ndia. 

1327. After sack of llalebid by Moham¬ 
med Tughluk, \’iraballala moved 
his cajiital to d'iruvannamalai j 
(South Arcot). 

c. 1335-1565. Vijayanagar (presentHampi), 1 
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founded by two brothers from the region of 
Warangal, fought steadily against the Mos¬ 
lem sultans north of Kistna and Tunga- 
bhadra. It became an important center 
for Brahman studies and for Dravidian na¬ 
tionalism and art. Madhava wrote at 
Sringeri (c. 1380) the Sarva darsana sam- 
gralui, which remains the classic summary 
of the various Brahman philosophical points 
of view. 

1520. Division of the Aloslems into i;\x‘ 
rival sultanates (late 15th cent.) 
gave Krishnadeva (c. 1509-1529) 
a cdiance to win a victory over 
the Sultan of Bijapur. 

1542-1565. Ramaraja sought to profit by 
further division of the Moslems 
but provoked a coalition which crushed 
him and razed Vijayanagar. 

d. CEYLON 

846. rile caf)ilal was moved south to 
Bolonnaruv'a to escape Tamil in¬ 
vasions, which later culminated in 
1001-1017. The two great invasions (1001- 
1004 and 1014-1017) by (.diola 
Rajaraja and his son Rajendra. 
1065-1120. Vijayabahu ruled prosperously 
despite furilier incursions (104^^ 

1055). 

1164-1197. Parakramabahu I repelled the 
d'amils (1108), invaded Madura 
and united tlie two rival monas¬ 
teries. 

1225-1260. Parakramabahu II rej)elled 
two attacks (c. 1236 and c. 1250) 
by a Kitig of Tambralinga (Ligor 
on the Straits of Malacca), with 
Pandya help. 

1284. 'rile king sent a relic of the Buddha 
to Kublai Khan. (Cant. p. 530.) 


3 . CHIN.A, 618-1471 


618-907. THE T’ANG DYNASTY. 

founded by 

618-626. LI Yt^AN (T’ai Tsti) and his son 

Li Shih-min. The T’ang u.sed 
Loyang and C'h’ang-an as eastern and 
western caj)ita!s. Sui institutions were in 
general retained. 'The central administra¬ 
tive organization remained essentially un¬ 
changed from this time until IQ12. 'The 
emperor ruled through daily audience with 
a grand council comj)osed of (i) heads of a 
secretariat and chancery, which for safety 
divided transaction of business (a feature 
later discarded); (2) represen tat iv’cs of the 
six ministries of civil ollice. finance, cere¬ 
monial, war, justice, and jiublic works; and 


(3) speciall}^ apjiointed dignitaries. 'Phe 
censorate and nine independent oliices. 
notably a clan court and a criminal high 
I ourt, together with three technical servdees 
including the national college and llood- 
prevention bureau, reported to him directly. 
Although the empire was divided into ten 
(027), later lit teen (733) districts for super¬ 
visory- purposes, tire prefectures {chon) 
de}K*nded directly from the central adminis¬ 
tration, the j)refect being res}>onsible fur 
duties corresponding to those of the six 
ministries. Each prefecture sent an annual 
quota of candidates to join graduates of 
two state universities in civil-service ex¬ 
aminations. These led to the eighth or 
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ninth (bottom) ranks in the official hier¬ 
archy. Appointment to a corresponding 
office depended on a further searching ex¬ 
amination before each term until the sixth 
rank was reached. Tromotion was based 
on performance. 

627-649. The reign of T’AI TSUNG (Li 

Shih-min) is illustrious not alone 
because of the military conquests which 
estabhshed stimulating contacts with Ira¬ 
nian and Indian civilizations, but still 
more for the liberal, tolerant spirit of tlie 
emperor and his patronage of art and 
letters. 

630. The Eastern Turks, who had at¬ 
tacked Ch’ang-an in 624 and 620 , 
were crushed. 

631-648. Chinese suzerainty was ac¬ 

knowledged by the petty states of 
western and eastern Turkestan. 
'I'lie Western Turks were divided 
and defeated (Oqij. 

635. A Nestorian missionary, A-lo-j)en, 
was officially welcomed to Ch’ang- 
an; and given (O 38 ) both freedom 
of the empire and an imperial 
church at the ca[)ital. 

641. A Chinese princess was married to 
the first King of Tibet, Srong- 
tsan-sgam-po, and helped convert 
d'ibet to Buddhism, later (after 
749 ) modified by Badmasambhava 
towards Tantrism. 

646. Hsuan-tsang, returned from a pil¬ 
grimage to India, recorded his 
precise observations, and headed a com¬ 
mission wliich translated 75 books in 1335 
volumes, creating for the purpose a con¬ 
sistent system for transcription of Sanskrit. 
He introduced the scholastic doctrine of 
Vasubandhu (which still survives), that 
the visual universe is only a mental image. 
The Pure Land or Lotus School of Bud- 
dliism for the next seventy years enjoyed 
far more pojiular favor. Based on texts 
translated in the 2 d and 5 th centuries, it 
is called the Short-Cut School because it 
teaches direct salvation by faith in Ami- 
tabha and invocation of his name. Re¬ 
ligious Taoism, fully organized on the 
Buddhist model, now also received imperial 
patronage on the ground that Lao-tzu, 
whose surname legend gives as Li, was the 
ancestor of the ruling house. A 4 th century 
apocryphal text, Hua Hu Chingj which 
claims Lao-tzu to be a prior avatar of 
Buddha, was actively debated. It w^as pro¬ 
scribed ( 668 ) but again tolerated ( 696 ). 
Imperial commissions completed or newly 
compiled eight standard histories to bring 
the series down to date from the Three 
Kingdoms. Another prepared the first liter¬ 
ary encyclopedia, J Wen Lei Chu. 


667-659. Dispersal of the Western Turks 

('J'’u-chueh), some of whom even¬ 
tually migrated across southern 
Russia to Hungary while others 
followed Mahmud of Ghazni to 
India. 

671-695. 1-ching made the pilgrimage to 
India by sea, stopping to learn 
Sanskrit in Srivijaya (southeastern Su¬ 
matra), a state which became tributary 
( 670 - 73 ), and remained powerful until the 
close of the 14 th century. 

684-704. Empress Wu temporarily altered 
the dynastic title to Chou ( 690 - 
704 ), and decreed use of capri¬ 
ciously deformed written char¬ 
acters... 

712-766. HSU AN TSUNG, popularly 
known as Ming Huang, ruled 
over a court of brilliant High Renaissance 
literary and artistic attainment. He 
founded the Academy of Letters ( 725 ) and 
established schools in every prefecture and 
district in the empire ( 738 ). Li Po ( 705 - 
762 ) and Tu Fu ( 712 - 770 ) created and 
excelled in lyric verse. In i)ainting, 
continuous comi)osition was substituted 
for episodic treatment. Wu Tao-hsuan (c. 
700 - 760 ) ranks foremost among figure- 
painters. Li Ssu-hsiin ( 651 -c. 720 ) and 
Wang Wei ( 698 - 759 ) created two of the 
first and most influential landscape styles. 
Slackening of genuine religious enthusiasm 
is conspicuous alike in the tone of Buddliist 
votive inscriptions and in the monumental 
realism of the sculpture which becomes in¬ 
creasingly secular, then perfunctory. Thing 
potters freely borrowed forms of Iranian 
flask and ewer, Indian ritual drinking ves¬ 
sel, and Greek amphora. They made the.se 
resplendent with new colors in soft lead 
glaze applied over slip with new technical 
versatility. From iibout this time dates 
prol>ably also the first true porcelain with 
high-fired felspathic glaze. The Buddhists, 
too, now enlarged the seal and produced 
wood blocks for printing on paper (earliest 
extant printed i)ook dated 868 ). 
732. Manichaeism was condemned as per¬ 
verse doctrine, but was permitted 
to Persians and Tokharians who had in¬ 
troduced it (694 and 719 ) and who were 
favored for their comj)etence in astronomy 
and astrology. 

738. The title King was conferred on a 
T’ai ruler who ( 730 ) united six 
principalities as Nan Chao with capital at 
Ta-li ( 741 ). After two disastrous efforts 
at conquest (750 and 754 ), the T’ang made 
peace ( 789 - 794 ), leaving the kings of Nan 
Chao full autonomy. They still had to be 
repelled, twice from Ch’eng-tu (829 and 
874 ); once from Hanoi ( 863 ). 
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746. Uighur Turks overthrew the Eastern 

Turks and set up their own em¬ 
pire on the Orkhon, ruling from 
Hi to Tibet and the Yellow River. 
Their kaghan was given a title 
and a Chinese princess (758). 

747. Kao Hsien-chih led an army across 

the Pamirs and Ilindukush, but 
761. Defeat by the Arabs at Talas lost 
Turkestan to China. 

761- 790. Wu-k’ung made the pilgrimage 

to India through Central Asia on 
the eve of displacement of Jlud- 
dhism by Islam. 

766. Revolt of An Lu-shan, a i'urkish 
adventurer wlu) had l>een adopted 
by the emperor’s favorite concubine, Vang 
Kuei-fei, and had united three military 
commands, plunged the empire into par¬ 
ticularly sanguinary and destructive civil 
war. 

766-757. The emperor tied to 1-chou (re¬ 
named Ch’eng-tuJ which was de¬ 
veloped rapidly as a cultural center. He 
there abdicated in favor of his son. De¬ 
spite gradual suppression of the rebellion 
by Kuo Tzu-i and Li Kuang-pi, power 
remained in hands of territorial military 
leaders. 

762- 763. The Uighur kaghan sacked the 

eastern c.aj)ital at Loyang, then 
in rebel hands, but was himself 
there converted to Manichaeism, 
which became the Uighur state 
religi(.>n. 

763. The 'Pibetans, by a suri)rise attack, 
sacked C'h’ang-an, I'hrough fear 
of the Uighur, who tried to convert the 
r’ang, Manichaeans were allowed to build 
tem|)les in the capitals (768) and seven 
other cities (771 and 807). The kaghans 
were given rich gifts of silk, and a princess 
(8ji;. 

840- 846. Overthrow of the Uighur Em¬ 

pire by the dbirkish Kirghiz and 
Karluk led to migration of many tribes 
from the Orkhon to the Tarim basin, where 
they carved out a second Uighur empire in 
which the Turkish language extinguished 
the lndo-Euro})ean dialects. 

841- 846. The reign of Wu Tsung, under 

Taoist inlluence, was tilled with 
persecution of Manichaeans (843), Pud- 
dhists, Nestorians,, and Mazdeans (845). 
Buddhism alone was now naturalized and 
able to survive. The most prominent place 
in an epoch of increasing anarchy was taken 
by the Ch’an (Skt. Dhyana, Jap. Zen) sect 
which offered refuge in introspective con¬ 
templation. Bodhidharma, an aged Per¬ 
sian who had come to Loyang from India 
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prior to 534, was now hailed as fabulous 
founder of the school, although in fact he 
w'as still obscure as late as 728. 

CULTURAL PROGRESS continued de¬ 
spite military alarms. Wei Pao was com¬ 
manded (744) to prepare an authentic 
version of the Canon of History by collation 
of variant manuscripts. It was included, 
together with all three competing rituals 
and all three commentaries on the Annals^ 
among twelve classics which were cut in 
stone at Ch’ang-an (836-841). Han Yii 
(768-824) not only WTOte excellent poetry, 
as did Po Chii-i (772-846), but created and 
set the classic model for the essay style. 
'I'hc first historical encyclopedia, the 'Hung 
Tien, was compiled (766-801) by Tu Yu; 
and the practice of writing monographs 
on individual prefectures and districts was 
begun. 

907-959. Five dynasties of short duration 
asserted imperial authority but 
seldom exercised it outside the Yellow 
Ri\'er Basin: Later Liang (907-923), Later 
r’ang (923-936), Later Tsin (Chin) (936- 
047 ), Later Han (947-050), and Later Chou 
^ 951-960). Among ten competing secession 
states the most considerable were southern 
Han at Canton (904-971), and southern 
'Lang which from Nanking ruled much t)f 
the east and south ( 937 - 975 ). 
932-953. Nine classics were first printed 
from wood blocks, as cheap sub¬ 
stitute for stone engraving, at the Later 
d'’ang capital at Loyang by Feng Tao, who 
had seen the process in Shu (Szechuan). 
'I'he text was that of the stone inscriptions 
of 830-841. 

907-1123. KHITAN MONGOLS under 
their dynastic founder \’e-lu A-pao- 
ihi (907-926) conciuered all inner Mon¬ 
golia, the Kingdom of Po Hai in the Liao 
\'alley, and 16 northern districts of China. 
His suzerainty was recognized even by 
the Uighurs. His son Ye-lii Te-kuang 
(927-947) both helped set up the Later 
I'sin dynasty at Ta-liang (modern K’ai- 
feng) and destroyed it. He took Yen- 
chou (Peking) as his own southern capital 
(938), and adopted the Chinese dynastic 
name Liao with periodic reign-titles (947- 
1125). 

960-1279. THE SUNG DYNASTY marks 
the advent of modernity, not only 
in governmental and social organization, 
but in thought, belief, literature, and art; 
not least in the diffusion of learning through 
jirint. It was an age of humanism, of 
scholar statesmen who were at once poets, 
artists, and philosophers. The first half of 
the dynasty is often distinguished as the 
Northern Sung (960-1127) when the capital 
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was at K’ai-feng, then variously called Ta 
Liang, more properly Pien-liang, or Pien- 
ching. 

960-976. Chao K’uang-yin or (Sung) Tai 
Tsu gradually restored unity and 
order under accustomed forms 
with the help of a paid army. 

966. The Annamesc secured independence 

before South China could be sub¬ 
dued and shortly (c. 982) sacked the Cham 
capital Indrapura before Chinese pressure 
forced tliein to peace. Although the 
Chains (c. 1000) moved their capital south 
to Vijaya (("ha-ban, near Hinh-dinh), the 
Annamese resumed the war (1043) and 
sacLed it also. 

967. The emjieror dehberately refused to 

invade the territory of the native 
kings of Nan Chao in Yunnan, a policy 1 
observed by his successors. He permitted I 
temporary autonomy to the King of \\ u ; 
Yiieh (modern Chekiang) who had retained | 
his throne (897-978) by pledging loyalty 
to each Chinese dynasty. 

972 ff. The Buddhist canon was printed 
in Szechuan by imperial order 
from 130,000 blocks. It was re¬ 
printed with additions in Fukien 
(1080-J104), and elsewhere there¬ 
after. 

976-997. T’ai Tsung compile ted reunion of 
the empire (979), but was twice 
repulsed, from Peking by the Liao 
(979 and 980). 

997. Division of the empire into 15 
pirovinces (hi) later extended to 
18 (1023-31) and 23 (1078-85). 
990-1227. The Western Hsia (llsi llsia) 
Kingdom of Tangut on the north¬ 
west frontier with capital at Ning-hsia ap¬ 
pealed often to arms (996, 1001-1003, 1039- 
1042) despite grant of the impierial surname 
Ckao and ollice (991, 997, looO) and royal 
investiture (1044). 

1004. An invasion by the Liao reached 
the Yellow River near Pien-Liang. 
They were granted annual tribute. 'Phese 
payments, increased in 1042, and the hire 
of a large standing army bade fair to bank¬ 
rupt tlie treasury. 

1006. Granaries for emergency relief were 
established in every prefecture. 

In 1069 grain so stored was valued 
at 15 million strings of cash. 
1069-1074. WANG AN-SHIH (1021- 
1086) carried out a program of 
radical reform with the full confidence of 
Shen 'J'sung (1068-85), and in face of bitter 
opposition of conservative statesmen. 

Through a new financial bureau (1069) | 
he cut the budget 40% and raised salaries ! 
to make honesty possible for ordinary ! 
officials. To avoicl excessive transport I 


costs and to control prices he empiowered 
the chief transport ollicer to accepit taxes 
in cash or kind, to sell from the granaries, 
and to buy in the cheajiest market, using 
capfital of 5 million strings of cash. Further 
to protect poor farmers against usurers 
and monopioiists, loans of cash or grain 
were offered in spring against cropi esti¬ 
mates to be rejjaid in autumn with interest 
of 2% a month (moderate in Cliina). Am¬ 
bitious ohicials forc:ed these loans ujion 
merchants and others who did not want 
them. Objection to both jirim ijile and ad¬ 
ministration of tliese measures, which were 
accompianied by alarming centralization tif 
piower and disregard for precedent, led to 
wholesale resignations and transfers of the 
best olhcials whose help) alone might have 
made them successful. Conscript militia 
were organized (1070) and trained for jiolice 
()urp)oses and national defense. J'lu! stand¬ 
ing army of over a million ineiln lent men 
was gradually cut in half, fly 107(1 the 
militia, volunteer guards, and border bow¬ 
men numbered over 7 million men. Cash 
assessments graded in j.)roj)ortion to prop¬ 
erty were sulistituted (1071) lor comjiulsory 
public services which had borne too heav ily 
upion thrifty rural families. The exempti(jn 
of olhcials, cfergy, and small families was 
reduced by half. Xece.s.sary local .services 
were now performed by paid volunteer 
agents. State banking and barter offices 
were opiened (9072) first at the c:a]>ilal 
and later in every |)refeeture, with the 
objec t ot controlling prices for the piopulur 
benefit. 

1074-1085. The reform program was con¬ 
tinued, despiite comp^laints of 
excessive cash levies and other 
malprac tices, until the empicror’s 
death, for a time (1075-1076) by 
W'ang himself. 

1085-1093. Regency of the hostile grand 
dowager einjiress (under the reign 
title ^ iian \'u) and recall of Ssu-rna Kiiang, 
Su Shih, and the conservative faction to 
rescind the whole of the reform scheme 
(1085-1086). Extreme reaction in turn 
provoked reaction. On the death of his 
grandmother, 

1093-1100. Che Isung again favored re¬ 
form, as did his younger brother 
1101-1126. Hui Tsung who permitted 
Ts’ai C'hing to piroscribe (1102) 
98 of the Yiian-Yu piartisans, finally (1104) 
309 conservatives, living and dead, headed 
by Ssu-ma Knang. Iwentiially muc h that 
was good in the measures of 1070 and 1071 
was retained. Hui Tsung, himself an able 
piainter, was an active patron of the arts 
and letters. He founded the impierial ac ad- 
emy of piainting, and si)onsored catalogues 
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of his collections of painting and of archaic i 
bronzes, some of which were obtained by 
excavation. 

The Northern Sung is the golden age of 
landscape painting, when compositions of 
majestic breadth and exquisite detail were 
rendered in monocJirome and color on long 
rolls or broad panels of silk. Tung Yiian 
(late loth cent.) and Kuo Hsi (c. 1020-90; 
combined mastery of continuous comjx)- 
sitioii and linear technique with that of 
suggestion of atmosphere through grada¬ 
tions of ink-tone. Li Kung-lin (c. 1040- \ 
1 io()) excelled in vigorous contrasts of light ; 
and shade, of broad and delicate line, and 
in airy architectural renderings in ruled 
and measured style. Mi Fei (1051-1107; 
used hardly any lines, building mountains 
and forests from graded accumulations of 
blobs (»f ink. 

Scholarship llourished no less. Two 
great encyclopedias were com})iled by im- 
I)erial order, the Vai P^ing Mi Lan (977- 
9<S3; and tlie TPc Fii Yuan Kiwi (1005- 
1013). Ou-yang Hsiu (1007-1072;, a 
prominent statesman, prepared the Arzc 
History of the Tong, the hrst repertory of 
early inscrijitions, and a monograph on the 
peony. Ssu-ma Kuaug’s greatest work is 
an integrated hisloty of China, 403 tcc.- 
A.D. 950, comj)iled io6()-ioS4. Su Shih 
(103O-1101), better known as Su Tung-p’o, 
was distinguished as an inde|)endent states¬ 
man, and one of C'liina’s greatest essayists, 
j)oets, and calligraphers. Wang An-shih 
held his own with these as a brilliant writer 
of state ])apers and classical exjiositor. 

Use of tea, hrst mentioned as substitute 
for wine under the W’u ilynasty (222-280;, 
spread through North Cliina. 

It is not known when or by wluun the 
principle of magnetic polarity, known to 
the Cliinese at least since the ist cent, a.d., 
was apjjlied in the mariner’s conijiass with 
lloating needle, ddie Malays in the. i()th 
century employed, like the Chinese, a com- ! 
pass rose with 24 })oints, in contrast to the { 
Arab rose of 32 jioints; which suggests, but | 
does not prove, that the Malays received i 
both compass and rosi- from the north, j 
The compass is plainly menlionetl by | 
('hinese writers of the etirly 12th century. ' 
d'he volume of maritime commerce swelled 
greatly as Arabs in the qth and loth cen¬ 
turies entered into comi)etition with Ter- 
sians at Canton and Ch’iian-chou (Zayton), 
later at Lin-an. It was trade in cotton 
goods which brought 70 families of Jews 
from Persia and India to settle at the cain- 
tal Pien-liang, where they remained un¬ 
molested until gradually absorbed. 
1114-1234. Jurchen Tungus tribes over¬ 
threw their Khitan rulers in Man- 
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churia (1114-16; and, with short-sighted 
Chinese aid, seized all the Liao lands in 
China (1122-23). Ve-lu Ta-shih of the 
Rhitan led the remnant of his people to 
found a new state, Kara-Kliitai, in eastern 
'/'urkestan (1130; and 7\irkesta.n proper 
(1141-1211). Meantime 
1122. 'rhe Jurchen prince declared him¬ 
self emperor of the Chin (or Kin; 
dynasty. He attacked the Sung 
so vigorously that although 

1125. llui Tsung abdicated in favor of 

his son, 

1126. C 'h’in Tsung and his father were 

both cajjtured with the entire 
court in the capital. Hui Tsung 
died in captivity (1135). 

1127-1279. THE SOUTHERN SUNG. A 
junior jirince fled southeastward 
across the Long River from city to city, 
even by sea to Wen-chou; but, when the 
Chin retired north of the Long River (1130; 
and .set up the pup{)cl buffer state of Ch’i 
(1130-37;, the capital was estalilished 
(1135) at Lin-an (modern Ilang-chou). 
7'he gallant general Ytieh Fei won several 
successes until put to death by Ch’in Kuei 
who made 

1141. A }>eace dictated by economic ex¬ 
haustion, accepting as frontier 
the line of the Huai and upper 
Han rivers. 

1161. Explosives were used by Yii Yiin- 
wen in defeating the Chin at 
'I's’ai-shih (in Anhuei near Nanking). The 
Chin, iilvC tlie Liao before them, avidly 
absorbed and adopted Chinese culture. 

Early Chinese philosophers devoted 
nearly all their effort to the practical study 
(►f ethics. Buddhism, however, insistently 
raised the problems of ontology and episte¬ 
mology. It is the merit t)f the Sung phi¬ 
losophers to have achieved a synthesis of 
ancient ethics with a new rationalized 
metaphysics. Chou Tun-i (loi 7-1073) 
revived a diagram of the ancient dudners 
to illustrate his conception of causation: 
emergence of paired forces from primal 
unity, and differentiation of natural phe¬ 
nomena by their interaction. Ch’eng Hao 
(1032-1085), the leading member of a 
commission which initiated the valual)le 
Public Services Act of 1071, was in {)hi- 
losophy a mystic synthesist who found 
bene\'olence in all things. His brother 
Ch’eng I (1033-1107) was an analyst who 
discovered in the Li Chi the Ta Ilsiich or 
“Great Learning,” a short work on method 
which stresses knowledge as essential to 
self-improvement on which all human wel¬ 
fare depends. Ideas of the school were 
systematized and crystallized by Chu Hsi 
(1130-1200), who equated as univcrsals 
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Primary Unity, an impersonal but just and 
benevolent Heaven, and Righteousness, 
which correspond to the physical, meta¬ 
physical, and ethical spheres. From these 
proceed as co-ordinates the dual modes of 
production, the decrees of Heaven, and the 
processes of self-improvement. The final 
products are, respectively, the diversity of 
natural phenomena, conscience, and char¬ 
acter. All these activities of parallel evo¬ 
lution are expressions of a universal divine 
law. Acceptance of knowledge as an ele¬ 
ment in self-improvement, and consequent 
emphasis on objective study, pointed the 
way towards scientific research; but this 
tendency was promptly combated by Lu 
Chiu-yiian (1139-1192;, who stressed the 
teaching of Mencius that goodness springs 
from within. 

Painters under the Southern Sung re¬ 
produced most often the mild misty land- 
scajies of the Hang-chou region rather than 
the beetling crags found south of Ch’ang-an 
which had often in.spired northern artists. 
Ma Yiian (1190-1224), Hsia Kuei (c. iitSo- 
1230), and their school placed special em¬ 
phasis on economy of line and representa¬ 
tion of mists and clouds. Secular painters 
came increasingly under domination of 
conventions which grew up in the academy 
founded by Hui Tsung, and elegance, 
charm, and impeccable taste tended to 
replace more virile virtues; but religious 
painters, both Buddhist and Taoist, con¬ 
tinued to produce vigorous work until the 
close of the dynasty. Ch’en Jung (c. 1235- 
1255; ranks as China’s greatest painter of 
dragons. 

Sung ceramists applied to pottery and 
porcelain in forms of subtle and sophisti¬ 
cated elegance both incised and molded 
decoration, together with a wide variety of 
high-hred glazes, some of which have never 
since been equaled. Although most wares 
were ostensibly monochrome, the potters 
learned to control color-transmutation of 
their pigments. The potters of Tz’u-chou 
for the first time employed penciled decora¬ 
tion both under and over glaze, 
c. 1190-1294. THE MONGOLS. In cen¬ 
tral Asia 'Femujin (c. 1155-1227) 
created a new Mongol empire which was 
rapidly exf)anded by strategy and a mili¬ 
tary machine employing disci|)line, extreme 
mobility, espionage, terrorism, and superior 
siege equipment. 

1194. The Yellow River, after repeated 
alterations of its bed, flowed south ) 
of the Shantung massif until 1853. 
1206. Temujin was proclaimed Jenghiz 
Khan (“Emf)er' >r within the Seas”) 
at Karakorum. He eiiij)loyed as chancellor 
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a Uighur scholar Tata tonga, who applied 
to Mongol the Uighur script which was 
derived from Phoenician through Ara 
maic, Old and New Sogdian. Enforce 
ment of peace and order within the empirt 
promoted both commerce and cultural ex 
changes. 

1211-1222. The Chin were driven south 
to the Yellow River (from Yen- 
ching, 1215). 

1227. After several campaigns (1205, 1207, 
1209) the Hsi Hsia Kingdom was 
destroyed, with massacre at Ning-hsia. 
d'emujin bequeathed the empire to a grand¬ 
son and three sons; to Batu, son of his 
eldest Juchi, Kipchak in Russia; to Cha- 
gatai, the former Kara-khitai empire; te 
Ogedei, Outer Mongolia; and to Tului (re¬ 
gent 1227—1229), easti'rn Mongolia and 
North China. 

1229-1241. Ogedei was ek'cted khan by 
plenary kuriltai on the Kerulen. 
1231. Ye-lii Ch’u-ts’ai (1190-12.44), a 
sinicized scion of the Kbit an 
royal house and adviser to Temujin since 
1215, proved his ability to collect taxes 
in China by traditional methods, and was 
a[)j)oinled chancellor. Korye (Korea) was 
(oiKjuered and j)h-ucd under 72 Mongol 
reside n Is. 

1233. Jhen-liang fell after a flanking cam¬ 

paign by d'uJui through lian- 
ehung and Szechuan (1231-1232;, 
and .V long siege by Sabotai in 
which the ('hin defenders used 
explosiv'c hotnhs. 

1234. The Chin hhn|)ire was annexed. Be¬ 

lated Chinese attack provoked 
Mongol seizure of Szechuan 
(123()- i 238;. 

1237. Ye-lii Ch’u-ts’ai secured 4030 schol¬ 
ars, one quarter of whom were 
freed from slavery, through civil 
service literary examinations; and 
restored full civilian administra¬ 
tion. 

1237-1241. Sabotai subjugated Russia and 
led an invasion through Hungary 
to Cattaro which was recalled 
only by death of Ogedei (p. 244). 
1246-:1248 or 1249. Guyuk, .son of Ogedei 
and liis widow d'urakina (regent 
1242-1246), was elected khan in 
presence of Plano Carpini, envoy 
of Innocent IV. 

1251- 1269. Mongka, son of Tului, was 

elected over the son of Guyuk’s 
widow (regent 1249-1251). 

1252- 1263. Mongka’s brother Kublai 

crushed Nan Chao. The king was 
named maharaja and hereditary adminis- 
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trator under the eyes of a Mongol garrison 
commander and Chinese resident. More 
autonomy and an imperial princess were 
conferred in 1284 . 

1264. Mongka, the son of a Nestorian 
woman and employer of a Nes¬ 
torian chancellor, told William of Rubruck, 
envoy of Louis IX of France, that re¬ 
ligions are like the fingers of one hand. He 
yet favored Buddhism, and after public 
disputation ( 1255 ) proscribed Taoist books 
for forgery. Kulilai shortly followed this 
example (i 25 (Sj. 

1267. 'Fhe c.ipital was transferred to 
Shang-tu, north of present Peking. 
1258. 'Phe Mongols pillaged Hanoi, while, 
at the other end of the empire 
Hiilagii with a Nestorian wife and 
general destroyed the Abbasid 
( 'alij)hate of Baghdad. 

1260-1368. THE YUAN DYNASTY (as 
distinguished from the Mongol 
Empire; was eifecti\'ely founded 
when Kublai ( 1214 - 1294 ) had himself 
elected khan by his own army at Shang-tu 
(i 2 ()o), although he adopted the dynastic 
title only in 1271 . lie ruled in China ac¬ 
cording to Chinese precedents. His dynas¬ 
tic name is Shih tsu. 

1264. The Mongol Empire was reunited 
by capture of Kublai’s brother 
Arikboga, who had been proclaimed khan 
at Karakorum ( 1260 ). Twice (1277 and 
1287 - 1288 ) its unity was defended against 
Khaidu, head of the house of Ogedei. 
Kublai’s authority was respected by his 
brother Hulagu and the succeeding llkhans 
of Persia, and in theory by the Golden 
Horde on the Volga. He transferred fi 2 () 4 ) 
the winter capital to Yen-thing where he 
constructed Khanbalig, modern Peking 
( 12 O 7 ). He erected an astronomical ob¬ 
servatory on the city wall, wherein were 
installed bronze instruments cast by Kuo 
Shou-ching ( 1279 ). 

1268-1273. A siege of Hsiang-yang and 
Ean-ch’eng on the Han was ended 
after 4 years 5 montlis only by engineers 
and machines from Mesopotamia. There¬ 
after the Mongols were free to descend 
towards the sea. 

1276. Cajiitulation of the empress-regent 
and boy-emperor at Lin-an (Hang¬ 
chou) was followed by capture of Canton 
(twice, 1277 ) and destruction of a fleet 
carrying the last youthful Sung pretender 
( 1279 ). 

1281. Disastrous attack upon Japan. An 

assault in 1274 having failed, a 
Mongol army of 45,000 from Korea joined 
(June) a tardy armada with 120,000 men 
from the southern Chinese coast in landing 
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at Hakozaki Bay. The invaders were re¬ 
pulsed by the well-prepared Japanese until 
(Aug. 15 ) a typhoon destroyed their fleets, 
leaving them to death or slavery. 
1282-1283. An army sent by sea from 
Canton to subdue Champa took 
the capital Vijaya, but was forced 
by epidemics to withdraw. 

1285 and 1287-1288. Abortive expeditions 
against Annam and Champa by 
land and sea were massacred and 
repulsed, but secured admission 
of vassalage. 

1287. The xMonguls pillaged Pagan, capi¬ 
tal of Burma, received homage 
(1297), and returned (1300) to 
pacify competing Shan chiefs. 
1292-1293. A naval expedition to Java, 
after tem[)orary success, was 
forced to re-embark. 

1294. I'ribute was received from the Sia¬ 
mese kingdoms of Xieng-mai and 
Sukhotai. 

1295-1307. Temur Oljaitu, grandson of 
Kublai, was tlie second and last 
effective ruler of the Yiian dy¬ 
nasty. 

1296. A Mongol embassy accompanied by 
Chou Ta-kuan found Chen-la 
(Cambodia) much weakened by the at¬ 
tacks of Sukhotai, which had now become 
a pow^erful state under its second ruler 
Rama Kamliing. 

ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS. Ku¬ 
blai devoted special alLention to economic 
matters: The Grand Canal was restored 
( 1289 - 1292 ) from the former Sung capital, 
Lin-an at liang-chou (the Kinsay of Marco 
Polo), now a great and rich city, to the 
Huai River, and carried north to the out¬ 
skirts of Peking. Imperial roads were im¬ 
proved, and postal relays of 200,000 horses 
established. Charitable relief was organ¬ 
ized ( 1200 ) for aged scholars, orphans, and 
the sick, for whom hospitals were provided 
( 1271 ). Imperial inspectors every year 
examined crops and the food supply with 
a view to purchase when stocks were ample 
for storage against famine. 

The T'ang first employed paper money 
orders, to which the Sung and Chin added 
various bills of exchange. When issue of 
paper currency was suggested to Ogedei 
( 1236 ), Yc-lii Ch’ii-ts’ai secured limitation 
to value of 100,000 oz. of silver. Under 
Kublai, a Mohammedan financier, Saiyid-i 
Ed Jill Chams al-Din Omar ( 1210 - 1279 ), 
kept annual issues at an average of 511^400 
oz. ( 1260 - 1209 ). His successor Ahmed 
P'enaketi increased emissions ( 1276 - 1282 ) 
to 10 , 000,000 oz. annually. After Ahmed^s 
murder, inflation increased until a Uighur, 
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Sanga, reduced the rate of printing to 
5,000,000 oz. (i290-1291). Circuit stabi¬ 
lization treasuries (12O4 and 1287) were 
given reserves inadequate to redeem the 
flood of bills at 25% discount, the olhcial 
rate of 1287. The issue of 1260 depreciated 
until replaced i for 5 by that of 1287, which 
again was replaced i for 5 in 1309. All 
printing was discontinued in 1311; but the 
credit, financial and moral, of the dynasty 
was already on the wane. The southern 
provinces of the empire rapidly fell from 
its control. 

Marco Polo, in the service of the khan 
(1275-1292), traveled widely in Cathay 
(from Kliitai, hence North China), and 
Manzi (South China), and to Burma (j). 
362). Through his “Division of the World” 
he first brought detailed and accurate 
knowledge of eastern Asia to Ivuroi>e. In 
his time, and even in that of the Arab, Ibn 
Battuta (c. 1345), Zayton (Ch’iian-chou) 
was the busiest deep-sea port in the world, 
leading Kinsay (Lin-an), Foochow (Fu- 
chou), and Canton in shijiping silks and 
porcelains to Java, JMalaya, Ceylon, India, 
and Persia in exchange for spices, gems and 
pearls. The itineraries given by Chao 
Jii-kua (1225) imply in the precision of 
their bearings the use of a compass needle 
mounted on a dry pivot. 

THE MOSLEM COMMUNITIES of 
Persian and Arab traders at these ports 
were small compared to those which now 
grew up in North China and in Yunnan. 
Saiyid-i Edjill as governor of Yunnan 
(1274-1279) built the first two mo.squcs 
in what became a stronghold of Islam. 
Most popular religion with all the Mongols 
was Buddhism. Kublai welcomed a gift of 
relics of the Buddha from the raja of Cey¬ 
lon. He conferred the title Teacher of the 
Slate upon a Tibetan lama Phags-pa, whom 
he employed to convert the Mongols and 
to whom he entrusted government of the 
three provinces of Tibet. 

NESTORIAN CHRISTIANS enjoyed 
full protection. Idie Patriarch of Baghdad 
created an archbishopric at Peking (1275); 
churches were built in Chen-kiang (1281), 
Yang-chou, and Hang-chou; and a special 
bureau was created (1289) to care for 
Christianity. Mar Yabalaha, pilgrim from 
Peking to Jerusalem, was elected patriarch 
(1281), and his comf)anion Rabban Sauma 
was sent by him and Argun, Ilkhan of 
Persia, to Rome and PYance. lie negoti¬ 
ated with Pope Nicholas IV an entente be¬ 
tween the Nestorian and Roman churches. 
John of Montecorvino was the first of 
several Roman missionaries to China 
(1294-1328). He baptized 5000 converts 
and was named by the jiope (1307) Arch¬ 


bishop of Peking. He received a three- 
year visit from Oderic of Pordenone who 
reported to Europe the custom of foot- 
binding, which had spread through South 
China under the Southern Sung, but which 
was unknown to the Chin and early Yiian. 

LITERATURE: the Mongol period in¬ 
troduced the nov^el and tlie drama, the 
latter accompanied by raucous percussii^n 
music. Although neither was at once ad¬ 
mitted as a form of polite letters, botli are 
now recognized to possess artistic' merit. 

PAINTING: one group of artists con¬ 
tinued traditions of the Southern Sung 
while another boldly swept away the mists 
which had shrouded landscape. Ch’ien 
Hsiian (1235-c. i2C)o) is ])erhaj)s the great¬ 
est painter of flowers and insects. Chao 
Meng-fu (1254-1322) was particularly 
adept at depicting the horses and other 
live-stock which were ])rominent in Mongol 
economy. Viian porcelain reveals in ara- 
bescpies no less than in the technique of 
penciling in cobalt blue directly on clear 
white paste the debt of Chinese potters 
to Persian models. From these also is 
derived the Byzantine form of cloisonne 
enamel. 

1368-1644. THE MING DYNASTY was 
founded by Chu Yiian-chang 
(Ming T’ai Tsu, 1328-1398), a monk turned 
insurgent amidst anarchy, who seized 
Chiang-ning (Nanking) in 1356, set up 
tliere an orderly government, and pro¬ 
ceeded to annex the holdings of surrounding 
southern war-lords until in i3t^8 he was 
strong enough to driv'e the Mongols from 
Peking with Shensi, Kansu (13O9) and 
Szechuan (1371). Like all the emjierors 
of this and the following dynasty he ruled 
under a single reign-title, lhiug--wu (1368- 
1398), which is accordingly often used in¬ 
stead of his personal name. 

1382. Yunnan was com[)letely conquered, 
and its j)rince executed at Nan¬ 
king. The whole territory of 
China was now under direct gov¬ 
ernment. 

1388. The Mongols were driven from 
Karakorum and defeated on the 
Kerulen. 

1392-1910. The Li dynasty was founded 
in Korea upon the ruins of that 
of Wang, which had reigned since 
918 (p. 349). 

1403-1424. The Yung Lo reign of Ch’eng 
Tsu was established by \dolcnce 
against his nephew, who disap¬ 
peared in a palace fire (1402). 
1403-1433. A series of naval expeditions 
through the southern seas was 
motiv'ated by desire for commerce and 
military prestige, but also by uneasiness 
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lest the deposed nephew emerge thence to | 
i liiim his throne. Secret inquiry by Hu 
Jung within the cmj)ire also was protracted 
(1407-141O, 1419-1423J. A claimant actu¬ 
ally apjieared in Honan in 1440. 
1405-1407. Cheng Ho, the chief eunuch 
(a Mohammedan wliose real sur¬ 
name was Ma), brought back in 
chains the Prince of Palembang 
(Sumatra), who liad been defeaied 
in battle, as he did 

1408-1411. The King of Ceylon and his 
family, wiiu had attacked the 
mission. As a result of 
1412-1415. A third cruise as far as Hor¬ 
muz, sixteen southern states sent 
triljLite. Cheng Ho was appointed to lead 
tliree more embassies during tliis reign; 
1410-1419 (as far as Aden), 1421-1422, 
and 1424. Other eunuchs led acidili'aial 
missions. 

1410, 1414, 1422-1424. Campaigns into 
Outer Mongolia were directed at 
destruction of whatever cliieftain 
or group momentarily pejssessed 
suf'licient prestige to threaten re¬ 
creation of the Mongol [lower. 
1421. Transfer of the capital to Peking 
was mooted in 1409, decreed in 
1420. Wisdom of the move is retlecied by 
the fact that the northern frontier was ne\er 
successfully \u‘olated during the live cen¬ 
turies J’eking remained ca[)ital, save when 
the Manchus were invited in. 
1428-1788. The later Le dynasty in An- 
nam, after a quarter century of 
lighting, secured recognition of indeiiend- 
ence (1431) from ilsiian d'sung in the 
Hsiian Te reign (i42(>-i435). I'hc royal 
title was conferred in 143O. 
1431-1433. Cheng Ho led a seventh and 
tinal embassy to twenty states. 
As result tribute was sent by 
.Mecca and ten others. 

1449. Emperor Ying Tsung (i 43()-I44Q 
and 1457-1404) was captured 
in battle by the chief of a new Mongol 
confederation (Oirat) of four tribes. Al¬ 
though released next year, he recovered 
his throne from his brother Ching Ti only 
in 1457. 

c. 1470-1543. Dayan, a descendant of 
Jeiigliiz, restored unity to (Mon¬ 
golia, but divided it among his 
own descendants, 

1471. Annam finally annexed its southern 
neighbor, Champa. {C07U. p. 53^-) 

a. BURMA 

From early times Burma was under 
Indian influence. By the 3d century a.d. 
expanding Hindu peoples had established 
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commercial settlements on the Tenasserim 
coast and at the jirincipal river mouths 
which developed into small kingdoms in 
contact with tlic Tibeto-Burman tribes of 
the Irrawaddy Valley. Commercial rela- 
lions with China were less influential, al 
though an emViassy from a Burmese state 
reached Ch’ang An in 802. 

1044. Anawrata seized royal power al 
Pagan and by his patronage of 
llinayana Buddliism and conquests, both 
north and south, made it the political, re¬ 
ligious, and cultural center of Burma; the 
Burmese written language was develojied 
and Buddhist scrijjtures translated; archi¬ 
tectural monuments followed the inspira¬ 
tion of Ceylon and southern India; able 
rulers succeeded Anawrata. 

1106. A Burmese embassy at the Sung 
cajiital in China was received as 
from a fully sovereign state. 

1287. Following the rejection of Mongol 
demands for Iriliute (1271 and 
lalLT), Burmese raids into V(innan, and 
the death of Naratliihapate (who ruled 
1254-1287), Mongol forces looted Pagan 
and destroyed its })ower. The invasion of 
Shan tribes, forced southward Ivy the Mon¬ 
gols, led to llic division of Burma into a 
number of petty states, chief among them 
being Toungoo (estab. 1280), Pegu in 
southern Burma, and Ava in the middle 
and lower Irrawaddy Valley (estab. as 
caj)ital 131)5). {Coni. p. 541.) 

b. SIAM 

During the exirly eeniuries ol the Cdiris- 
tian Lra, the Khmer [)eo))les of the Menam 
X’alley came under the inlluence of Hindu 
civilization, and about the 6th century 
there was organized, in the region of Loj)- 
buri, the Kingdom of Dvaravali, which was 
Buddhist rather than Brahman in religion, 
and from which during the 8th century 
migrants to the upper Menam Valley estab¬ 
lished the indejiendent and [iredominantly 
Buddhist Kingdom of Hari[)unjaya, wiili 
its capital near the present Chiengmai. 
Early in the nth century Dvaravati was 
annexed to Cambodia; but Haripunjaya 
retained its indei)endencc until the 13th 
century, when it was overrun by a migra¬ 
tion of Tai, or Shan, [)Co})les from the 
north. This migration, accelerated by the 
Mongol conquest of the Tai state of Nan- 
chao (in modem Yunnan and southern 
Szechuan) in 1253, led eventually to the 
sup[)ression of the Khmer kingdoms and 
the setting up of the Tai Kingdom of Siam 
with its capital at Ayuthia, founded by 
Rama Tiboti in 1350. The early Siamese 
state was from the first under the influence 
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both of Hinayana Buddhism and of Chinese 
political institutions. Toward the end of 
the 13th century a form of writing had been 
invented for the Siamese language. 
1350-1460. Siamese invasions of Cambodia 
finally led to the abandonment 
of Angkor and collapse of the 
Khmer Empire. 

1371. A Siamese embassy at Nanking in¬ 
augurated tributary relations with 
the newly founded Ming dynasty. 
1376-1567. Intermittent friction between 
Siam and tlie Tai state of Chieng- 
mai in the northern Menam Valley ended 
only with the destruction of Chiengmai by 
the Burmese. 

During the 14th and 15th centuries 
strong Siamese influence was exerted over 
the disunited states of Burma and the 
northern part of the Malay Peninsula. 

(Coni. p. 541.) 

c. MALAYSIA 

Early Indian commercial settlements in 
Sumatra and Java, at first Brahman in 
religion and later influenced by Buddhism, 
became the centers of organized states. 
Toward the end of the 7th century y\.i)., 
Srivishaya became the dominant state of 
Sumatra and built up a commercial emj)ire 
which at its height (c. 1180) controlled the 
Straits of Malacca and of Sunda, all of 
Sumatra and the Malay Peninsula, and the 
western half of Java; its authority was 


recognized as far away as Ceylon and For¬ 
mosa, and in many colonies throughout 
the East Indies. The Sailendra dynasty, 
rulers of Srivishaya, were ardent patrons 
of Buddhism, as is shown in the great Boro- 
budur victory monument in central Java. 
The consolidation of petty Javanese states, 
begun after the middle of the 9th century, 
led to the rise of Singosari in eastern Java, 
which under Kartanagara (who ruled 1268- 
1292J challenged and linaJiy destroyed the 
power of Srivishaya. 

1293. A Mongol expedition, sent to avenge 
insult ofTered by Kartanagara, 
was forced out of Java by a new kingdom, 
Madjapahit, wliich during the 14th century 
built up a coimnercial empire with au¬ 
thority extending over Borneo, Sumatra, 
and parts of the J’hilipjnnes and of the 
Malay peninsula, and profited by an ex¬ 
tensive trade with China, Indo-China, and 
India. After the 

1389. Death of Hayam Wuruk, the power 
of Madja{)ahit disintegrated. 
1405-1407. 'Ihe first Chinese expedition 
under Cheng llo established tribu¬ 
tary relations between many Malay stales 
and the Ming Empire; and the authority 
of Madjapahit rapidly gave way to that 
of the Mohammedan Arabs. During the 
15th century Mohammedan commercial 
operations, based chiefly on Malacca, were 
extended to the whole archi])elago, and 
some 20 states acce})ted Islam as the state 
religion. fCont. p, 541.) 


4. KOREA 


612. Emperor Yang-ti of the Sui dynasty j 
of China invaded Kogury6, but I 
was refmlsed. 

645-647. Two T’ang expeditions against 
Kogury6 failed. 

663. The T’ang destroyed Paekehe. 

668 . The T’ang and Silla together de¬ 
stroyed Koguryb. 

670. Silla robbed the T’ang of Paekehe 
and southern Kogury5, but did 
not break its allegiance to China. 

670-935. SILLA PERIOD. 

670-780. Height of Silla power and cul¬ 
ture, when Buddhism and art 
flourished, particularly at the 
caf^ital near the modern Ky6ngju 
(J. Keishu). 

780-935. Period of political decline, but 
of closer relations with and in¬ 
creasing imitation of China. 

c. 880. Serious rebellions broke out. 

918. The state of Kory6 was founded in 
west central Korea. 

935. Silla peacefully submitted to Kory6. 


936-1392. KORYO PERIOD. 

936-1170. Height of Kory6 power and 
culture centering around the capi¬ 
tal, Kaesong (modern S6ngdo, J. 
Kaijo) in west central Korea and 
P’ybngyang, the secondary capi¬ 
tal. 

936. Kory5 destroyed Later Paekehe, 
thus uniting Korea once more. 

996. The Khitan (Liao dynasty) forced 
Koryo to recognize them, and not 
the Sung dynasty of China, as 
overlords of Korea. 

1044. A great wall was completed across 
northern Korea as a defense 
against the Manchurian peoples. 

1123- The Juchen (Chin dynasty) forced 
Koryo to recognize their suze¬ 
rainty. 

1170. Military officers seized the govern¬ 
ment and proscribed Buddliism. 

1196. The Ch*oe family established its 
control over the government with 
the title of Kongnyong. 
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1223. Beginning of over 200 years of at¬ 
tacks on coastal regions by Japa¬ 
nese pirates. 

1231. The Mongols invaded Korea, and 
the Ch’oe removed the government 
to the island of Kanghwa oiT the 
west coast. 

1258. The Im (Lim, J. Rin) family su{)- 

planted the Ch’oe as Kongnybng. 

1259. Kory6 submitted to the Mongols, 

and the Kory6 kings through 
intermarriage became merely a branch of 
the Mongol imperial family and their repre¬ 
sentatives in Korea. This situation and the 
rise of Confucianism at this time led gradu¬ 
ally to the unquestioning accei>tance of 
Chinese suzerainty and leadership in po¬ 
litical and cultural matters. 

1356. Koryo revolted successfully against 
the Mongols. 

1356-1392. Period of great disorder. The 
Kory6 kings, who had depended 
on Mongol prestige for their authority, 
were unable to sujjpress their unruly vas¬ 
sals, and the Japanese pirates were at their 
worst. 
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1369, Kory6 submitted to the Ming dy- 

nasty of China. 

1392. I (Li, J. Ri) Sdnggye declared him¬ 
self king after a series of coups 
d'etat and assassinations, thus 
founding the 

1392-1910. I (Li, J. Ri) DYNASTY with 
its capital at Ky6ngs6ng (modern 
S6ul [Seoul], J. Keijo). This new dynasty 
Vjased its claims to legitimacy on its cham¬ 
pioning of the Ming cause as opposed to 
the Mongols, considered by them not to be 
the legitimate rulers of China. Like their 
predecessors they remained unswervingly 
loyal and subservient to Cliina. 
1392-1494. Period of greatest prosperity 
and cultural development. 
1419-1461. King Sejong was a patron of 
learning, and in his time the 
native phonetic script called annum was 
introduced. During this reign the Japanese 
|)irates ceased to ravage the Korean coast, 
and the northeastern corner of present-day 
Korea w'as brought under Korean rule. 

{Coni. p. 542.) 
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645-784. PERIOD OF THE IMITATION ' 
OF CHINA. An edict outlining 
the general principles of national reorgani- i 
zation was promulgated as early as 64O I 
(the Taika Reform), but it was only in | 
the course of several decades that the 
principles were put into jjractice and even | 
then the reforms often remained on paj^er. i 
The major features of the new system were; 1 
(i) the nationalization of tlie land, in ^ 
theory; (2) the adoi)tion of the T’ang sys- 1 
tern of land distribution and taxation; j 

(3) the reorganization of local government ' 
and other measures intended to increase the ; 
authority of the central government in the | 
provinces and its income from them, and I 

(4) the reorganization of the central govern- | 
ment. The principles and many of the de- ! 
tails of the reforms were borrowed directly 
from China, but in Japan, dominated as it 
was by an hereditary aristocracy, it was 
well-nigh impossible to carry them out in 
full, and from the start they were basically 
modified in [)racticc. (i) Although the 
land was nationalized in theory, in actuality 
the large hereditary estates of the clan 
chiefs were returned to them as lands held 
as salary for their oHicial positions and 
ranks. (2) The land was to be periodically 
divided among the agriculturalists in ac¬ 
cordance with the membership of each 
family as determined by census, and uni¬ 
form taxes were to be levied on all alike. 


These were (a; the land tax paid in 
rice; (bj the corvee [yocki), often commuted 
at a fixed rate into a textile tax; and (c) the 
excise (cho) levied on produce other than 
rice. The system was too closely patterned 
after the Chinese and functioned badly in 
Japan from the beginning. Powerful 
families and institutions, hungry for land, 
were always ready to deprive the public 
domain of taxi)aying lands, and the peas¬ 
ants, impoverished by taxes, were often 
anxious to transfer themselves and their 
lands from the taxpaying public domain to 
the care of privately owned manors {shoen). 
As.a result the history of economic develop¬ 
ment during the next several centuries is 
primarily the story of the return of the land 
inti) private hands and the emergence of 
large tax-free estates owned by the court 
nobility and great religious institutions. 
(3) The improv^ement of means of commu¬ 
nication helped in the centralization of 
government and in the collection of taxes, 
but, although the officials of the provincial 
governments were to have been appointees 
of the central government, in practice local 
leaders retained their supremacy by occu¬ 
pying the lower posts, and it soon became 
the accepted custom for the high provincial 
officials to remain at the capital and to 
delegate their powers to underlings in the 
provinces. (4) An essential and permanent 
feature of the reforms was the complete 
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reorganization and great elaboration of the 
central government. A de})artmcnt t)f 
religion {jingikan) and a great council of 
^.tate {dajukan) were established as two 
parallel organs controlling tlie spiritual and 
I political as[)ec'ts of the state. Below the 
great council were eight ministries, and 
below them in turn many smaller bureaus. 
The organization was too ponderous for 
t iie Ja{)an of that day. Moreover, with the 
(ollapse of the economic supports of the 
central government through the growth of 
tax-free estates, tliis elaborate organism 
was literally starved to death. Although 
in theory it continued little changed until 
the 19th century, actually during most of 
that period it was merely a skeleton devoid 
of most of its former powers. In ado]>ting 
the Chinese form of government the Japa¬ 
nese made one significant change, d'he 
official liierarchy of Japan remained a 
hereditary aristocracy, and with rare ex¬ 
ceptions there was little opportunity for 
the able or learned of low rank to rise far 
in this liierarchy. 

This period was the classic era of Japa¬ 
nese culture. I’oetry and prose in pure 
Chinese were composed, and native Japa¬ 
nese poetry reached an early flowering. 
Japan in the preceding century had already 
l)een imitating continental artistic styles, 
and now tlie art of T’ang China found 
fertile soil in Japan and produced there 
many of the greatest extant examples of 
I'ar Eastern art of that day in the fields of 
architecture, sculpture, [)ainting and the 
apjdied arts. 

663. The Jai)anese withdrew from Korea, 
after the defeat of a Japanese 
army and fleet, sent to the aid of Taekche, 
by a combined force from China and .Silla 
062). Thus ended the first period of 
Japanese continental expansion. The fall 
of Paekche in 663 and of Koguryo (a 
.\orth Korean kingdom) in 668 left Silla 
supreme in the penirisula and resulted in a 
great immigration of Korean refugees into 
Japan. 

697. The Empress Jito (686-697) abdi¬ 
cated in favor of her grandson, 
Mommu (697-707). This was the first case 
of the accession of a minor and the second 
t)f the abdication of a ruler, but both were 
soon to become the rule. 

702. New civil and penal codes known as 
the Taihi) Laws were promul¬ 
gated. This may have been the first com- 
plete codification of the laws embodied in 
the reforms commenced in 646, although 
there is mention of an earlier code. These 
laws, together with a revision of 718 ( Yard 
Laws, not enforced until 757), have come 
down to us only through later commenta¬ 


ries, the Ryd no Gige of 833 and the Ryd no 
Shugc of 920. A suiiplementary code, the 
LngisJiiki, was comiileted in 928. 
710. Heijo (or i^ara) was laid out on the 
model of Ch’ang-an, the T’ang 
capital, as the first permanent 
caj)ital of Jajian. d'he jieriod 
during which if was the capital is 
known as 

710-784. THE NARA PERIOD. 

712. The Kojlki, which records the history 
oJ the imperial line since its myth¬ 
ical origins, was written in Chinese char¬ 
acters (used to a large extent phonetically) 
to represent Jajianese wairds. d'his is ja¬ 
pan’s oldest extant book. 

720. The i\ikons/ioki for A'ihongi), a more 
detailed history of Japan written 
in Chinese, was compiled. 11 was continued 
to 887 by five other official histories WTitten 
in Chinese, which together with it consti¬ 
tute the Six National Histories {Rikko- 
kiishi). 

724-749. Shomu’s reign, which included 
the brilliant Tempyo year period 
(72(^-748). This and the period during 
which Shbmu dominated the court as the 
retired emperor ( 74()-756) marked the apo¬ 
gee of the Nara Period and its classic semi- 
Chinese culture. 

737. The death of the four grandsons of 
Kamatari delayed for several dec ¬ 
ades the complete domination of 
the im|)erial court by the Euji- 
waia clan. 

741. (lovernment monasteries and con¬ 
vents {Kokuhmiji) were ordered 
erec ted in each })rovinc e. 

752. 'The dedication of the Great Buddha 
{Dailmtsu) at Nara marked the 
completion of the devout Shbmu’s most 
cherished j)roject. The 53-f()ot bronze fig¬ 
ure of the Jiuddha Rushana fSkt. Vairo- 
(iina) and the huge hall built over it was a 
tremendous undertaking for tlie Japanese 
court and gave witness to the great Buddhist 
ferv or of the time. Many of the objec ts used 
in the dedication service together with the 
personal belongings of Shbmu form the 
basis of the unique collection of 8th century 
furniture and art preserved at the imperial 
treasury in Nara (the Shosoin, commenced 
in 756). 

Shc^rtly before the erection of the Great 
Buddha the famous monk, Gyogi (670-749), 
is said to have proj)agatecj the concept that 
Buddhism and Shintc") were two aspec ts of 
the same faith. Such lieliefs served as a 
justification for the growing amalgamation 
of the two religions, which was to lead by 
the 12th century to the development of 
Dual Shinto {Ryohu SJiinld), in which Shinto 
gods were considered to be manifestations 
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of Buddhist deities. Faced with a highly de¬ 
veloped foreign religion backed by all the 
prestige of the more advanced Chinese civi¬ 
lization, the simple native cult became for a 
period of almost looo years the handmaiden 
of Buddhism in an unequal union. 
764 . The Chinese monk Gan jin (also pro¬ 
nounced Kanshin, etc.; Ch.,C 7 //cw- 
chen, d. 7O3), after live unsuccessful at¬ 
tempts to reach Japan, linally arri\ed at 
Nara, where he set up the lirst ordination 
platform {kaidau) and firmly establislu'd the 
Ritsu (Skt. I'iiiayd) Sect, which stressed 
discipline rather than doctrine. 'J'he Ritsu 
Sect together with live otlier sects formed 
the so-called Nara Sects, tlie oldest sec¬ 
tarian di\isions of Japanese Buddhism. 
These others were the Sanron (.Skt. Mudhya- 
mika) Sect, said to liave been introduced 
in ()2 5; tlie Hosso (Skt. Dkarmalaksiina) 
Sect, Ijrought from (diina by Doshb (d. 700), 
wlio had gone there to study in O53; the 
Kegon (Skt. Avalamsakd) Sect, which was 
largely resj)onsible for the cult ol Rushana, 
the universal and omni})resent Buddha; the 
Kusha (Ski. Ahhidiiarmakosa) Sect; and the 
Jojitsu (Skt. Siilydsiddhi) Sect; which last 
Ivvo may never ha\ e existed as independent 
religious bodies in Japan. 

759 . The Man'ydshu, a collection of over 
4000 poems in })ure Japane.se, com- 
I)osed largely by the court nobility between 
087 and 75(), was compiled shortly after the 
latter date. It was followed in later cen¬ 
turies by similar anthologies. In 751 the 
Kaifnso, a small collection ol poems in 
Chinese, had been compiled; it iikewi.se was 
continued by similar works. 

764 . A clash for [)Ower between Fujiwara 
Nakamaro (also known as Frni 
Oshikatsu), the leading statesman during 
Junnin’s reign (758- 7()4i, and Itokyd. the 
monk favorite of the retired nun empress, 
Kdken (740-758), led to the death of Naka¬ 
maro, the exile of Junnin, his subsequent as¬ 
sassination and the reascension to the throne 
of Kdken as the Fmpress Shdtoku. 
764 - 770 . Dokyo was all-powerful during 
Shdtoku’s reign and may even 
ha\'e aspired to the throne. Strong oppo¬ 
sition and Shdtoku’s death led to his ulti¬ 
mate downfall. lVrhaj).s because of the 
memory of Ddkyd’s inlluence over Shdtoku, 
for almost nine centuries therealter no 
woman occu|)ied the throne. 
781 - 806 . ddie reign of the energetic Kam- 
mu witne.ssed the coiKjuest of 
much of northern Hondo in a prolonged but 
successful border struggle with the Ainu. 
After several initial failures the natives of 
this region, both Ainu and intractable Ja]>a- 
nese frontiersmen, were dehnitely brought 
under the im])erial sway l)y Sakanoue Ta- 
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muramaro (d. 81 ij. His cami)aigns con¬ 
cluded centuries of slow advance into Ainu 
territory. After a final outbreak in 812 the 
Ainu menace in the north never again as¬ 
sumed major proportions. 

794 . Kammu moved the capital from Na- 
gaoka, where it had been since 784. 
to Heian, the modern Kyoto, where it re 
mained until 1808. The reasons for his 
abandoning of Nara are not dehnitely 
known but were probably; (ij a desire to 
make a new departure politically and tu 
nomically; (2; a desire to escape the oppres¬ 
sive inlluence of the [)oweriul Xara monas¬ 
teries; (3J the suj)erit)r location of Nagaoka 
and Kydto, whidi had beller water com¬ 
munications with the sea; and (4; the inllu- 
ence of the Hata family (?;, which had lands 
in that region. 'I'he reasons for the sudden 
remcwal of the caj)ital from Nagaoka to 
Kydto, a few miles farther inland, are still 
more obscure, but may ha\ e been connected 
with Kamniu’s fear that the first site had 
inc urred the cur.se of certain spirits. The 
establishing ol the capital at Kyoto marked 
the beginning of 

794 - 1185 . THE HEIAN PERIOD, a long 
era marked l.)y few \iolent up- 
heawals but one in which the transititm from 
the period of tlie imitation of C.'hina to the 
feudal and more strictly Japanese Kama¬ 
kura period was slowly made, 'khese cen¬ 
turies were characterized by a some^^'hat 
elfetedilettantist court society, becoming in¬ 
creasingly divorced from iiolitical and eco¬ 
nomic; realities; the gradual decline and col- 
lajxse of the economic and jiolitical system 
borrowed from China; the growth of ta.\- 
free manors; the slow emergence of a new 
military class in the jirovincres; the full glory 
and subseciuent decline of the I'ujiwara 
family; the appearance and development 0; 
the Buddhist sects and cults which domi 
nated much of Japan’s religious history; a 
sounder understanding of the borrowed 
Chinese civilization and a greater ability 
to synthesize it with what was natively 
Japanese, or to modify it to fit the peculiar 
needs of Japan; a resultant growing cultural 
independence c^f China, and the reajipear- 
ance of more purely Jajxinese art and litera 
ture. 

800 - 816 . New oflices in the central govern¬ 
ment, which were to affect pro- 
fcmndly the whole administration, appeared 
at this time. These were: (i) the kageushi 
(audit oflice) (c. 800), which in time usurj^ed 
the prerogatives of the original audit and 
revenue offices; (2) the kurodo-dokoro (bureau 
of archivists) (810), which gradually at¬ 
tained control of palace atTairs and became 
the organ for issuing imperial decrees; (3) 
the kchiishitho (police commission) (c. 816), 
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wiiich in time became tlie primary law en¬ 
forcement organ of tlie state and eventually 
created outside of the official codes its own 
code of customary Jaw. 

804. Tendai and Shingon, the two leading 
sects of the Heian period, were 
founded by Saicho (Dengyo Daishi 767-822) 
and Kukai (Kobo Daislii 774-835) respec¬ 
tively. Both monks accompanied the 
eleventh embassy to the T’ang in 804. 
Saicho returned to Japan the next year to 
found the Tendai Sect, named after JVIt. 
T’ien-t’ai in China. The syncretistic in¬ 
clusive nature of the pliilosophy of the sect 
appealed to the Japanese, and its central 
monastery, the Enryakuji, which Saicho 
founded on Mt. Hiei overlooking Kyoto 
(788), became the center from which sprang 
most of the later signilicant movements in 
Japanese Buddhism. Kukai returned from 
China in 806 bringing with him the Shingon 
or Tantric Sect, a late esoteric and mystic 
form of Indian Buddliism. Because of liis 
tremendous personality and tlie natural ap¬ 
peal of Shingon to the su|)erstitious pro¬ 
pensities of the people, the new sect won 
consideraJjle poi)ular support, and the Kon- 
gobuji monastery on Mt. Koya, which 
Kakai founded (816), became one of the 
great centers of Buddhism. Tendai and 
Shingon were more genuinely Japanese in 
spirit than were the Nara sects, and the 
Sliingon Sect in particular furthered the 
union of Shinto and Buddhism. 

838. The twelfth and last embassy to the 
T’ang was dispatched. When in 
894 Sugawara Michizane (845-903) was ap- 
jjointed to be the next envoy, he persuaded 
the court to discontinue the practice on the 
grounds that China was disturbed and no 
longer able to teach Ja{)an. Although some 
unofficial intercourse continued between the 
two countries, this brought to an end the 
three centuries of the greatest cultural bor¬ 
rowing from China and marked the begin¬ 
ning of a period in which peculiarly Japa¬ 
nese traits asserted themselves increasingly 
in all phases of Japanese life. 

858. The complete domination of the Fuji- 
wara clan ov er the imperial family 
was achieved by Yoshifusa (804-872) when 
he became the dt facto regent of the child- 
emperor, Seiwa (858-876). In 866, after 
Seiwa had attained his majority, Yoshifusa 
assumed the title of regent (sessho), becom¬ 
ing the first non-imperial regent. Seiwa was 
the first male adult emperor to have a re¬ 
gent. The typical inner family control 
which the Fujiwara exercised over the em¬ 
perors can be seen in the relationship that 
existed between Seiwa and Yoshifusa, for 
the latter was both the grandfather and the 
father-in-law of the young ruler. It was the 


definite policy of the Fujiwara to hav’^e a 
young imperial grandson of the head of the 
clan occupy the tlirone and to have him ab¬ 
dicate early in favor of another child. The 
period of the domination of the Fujiwara 
family is often called 

866-1160. THE FUJIWARA PERIOD. 
880. Fujiwara Mototsune (836-891) be¬ 
came the first civil dictator {kam- 
pakii), a post thereafter customarily held by 
the head of the clan when an adult emperor 
was on the throne, while the post of regent 
came to be reserved for the clan head in the 
time of a minor emj)eror. 

889. The branch of the warrior Taira clan 
wliich was to rule Jai)an for part of 
the 12th century was founded when a great- 
grandson of Kammu was given this sur¬ 
name. The clan was established in 825 by 
another imperial prince. In 814 the rival 
military clan of Minamoto was founded by 
other members of the imperial clan, and in 
961 the princely progenitor of the later 
Minamoto rulers recei\ed this surname. 
The descendants of such imperial princes, 
reduced to the rank of commoners, often 
went to the ])rovin('es to seek their fortunes, 
and there some of them merged with the 
rising class of warriors, who were soon to 
dominate the land. 

891. The Emperor Uda (887-897), who 
was not the .son of a Fujiwara 
mother, made a determined eilort to rule 
independently without I'ujiwara influence 
and refused to api^oint a new civil dictator 
after Mototsune’s death. To further this 
end he used the brilliant scholar, Sugawara 
Michizane (845-903), as his confidential 
minister, but alter Uda’s abdication(d. 931), 
Fujiwara Tokihira (871-909) managed to 
obtain the removal of Michizane to a pro¬ 
vincial post, where he soon died. He was 
posthumously loaded with honors and dei¬ 
fied because it was believed that his venge¬ 
ful spirit had caused certain calamities. 
Tokihira throughout his official career 
strove valiantly but in vain to stem the tide 
of governmental corruption and disintegra¬ 
tion. 

905. The KokinshUy an anthology of 
over 1000 poems in Japanese, was 
compiled by Imperial order in a revival of 
interest in Japanese poetry. For over a 
century almost all literary effort and 
scholarship had been devoted to prose and 
poetry in the Chinese language, but Ki 
Tsurayuki (d. 946) wrote the preface to the 
Kokinshu in Japanese and followed it in 
935 by a travel diary {Tosa Nikki) also in 
Japanese. Within the short compass of a 
century Japanese prose was to rise to great 
heights of literary achievement. An im¬ 
portant contributing factor to the revival of 
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Japanese literature at this time was the fact 
that in the preceding century a simple 
syllabary for writing Japanese phonetically 
had been evolved from the complicated 
Chinese characters. 

930. The offices of regent and civil dictator 
were revived after a lapse of four 
decades when Fujiwara Tadahira 
(880-949) became regent in 930 
and civil dictator in 941. 

935-941, Civil strife in the |)rovinces broke 
out on an unprecedented scale, 
giving witness to the rise of the provincial 
military class. ITom 936 until his deatli 
in 941 Sumitomo, a member of the I'uji- 
wara clan and a former provincial official, 
controlled the Inland Sea as a pirate cap¬ 
tain, while in eastern Japan an init)erial 
scion, Taira Masakado, after waging war 
on his relatives and neighbors, declared 
himself emperor (940), but was presently 
killed. 

949. The Emperor Murakami ( 947 - 967 ) 
did not appoint a successor to 
'l adahira, but after the former’s 
demise 

967-1068. I'he successive heads of the Fuji¬ 
wara clan occupied the |)osts of 
regent and civil dictator almost uninterrupt¬ 
edly for a full century. This was the heyday 
of the I'ujiwara clan and the core of the so- 
called Fujiwara period. Court life was 
ostentatious and extravagant and was char¬ 
acterized by amatorial dilettantism and 
moral laxity. At the same time petty jeal¬ 
ousies and intrigues disrupted the Fujiwara 
clan, members of the provincial warrior 
class Ijcgan to appear on the capital stage as 
petty military officers and came to be used 
by the court nobles in their disputes, manors 
continued to grow apace, further limiting 
government resources and the general col¬ 
lapse of the central government continued 
unabated. 

985. The OjoydsJiu by the monk Genshin 
(942-1017) gave literate expres¬ 
sion to new religious currents which were 
stirring the nation. A belief had sprung up 
that the age of mappd (“the latter end of the 
law”), a period of degeneracy to come 2000 
years after the Buddha’s death, had already 
commenced. There was a growing belief 
in the Pure Land {Jodo), Paradise of Amida 
(Skt. Ami(ahha) and salvation through his 
benign intervention in fav'or of the believer 
and not only through one’s own elTorts, as 
earlier Buddhism had taught. Emphasis 
was increasingly placed on nemhutsu, the 
repetition of Amida’s name or a simple Ami- 
dist formula. Kuya (903-972), an itinerant 
preaching monk, was the first articulate 
voice to express tliis new religious move- 
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ment, and Genshin gave it sound literary 
formulation. It continued to develop, and 
in the 12th and 13th centuries produced im¬ 
portant new Buddhist sects. 
995-1028. FUJIWARA MICHINAGA»S 
(96(1-1028) rule over clan and state 
saw the zenith of clan power and some of 
the most brilliant decades of artistic and 
literary achievement of the epoch. Al¬ 
though he was never officially civil dictator 
and was regent for only a short period prior 
to his official retirement in 1017, he was 
perhaps the most powerful leader the Fuji¬ 
wara produced. At tliis tune the classic 
prose literature of Japan reached its height 
in the Genji Monogaiari (c. 1008-1020), a 
long novel by Murasaki Shikibu, a court 
lady, and in the Makura no Soshi (Pillow 
Book) (c. 1002), a shorter miscellany by an¬ 
other court lady, Sei Sh 6 nagon. The re¬ 
fined and sornewdiat feminine art of the 
epoch also was at its height. J 6 ch 6 (d. 
1057), a famous Buddhist sculptor, was al¬ 
ready active, and Micliinaga’s successor, 
Yorimichi (992-1074, regent loi7-1020; 
civil dictator 1020-1068), built the Byoddin, 
the outstanding architectural work remain¬ 
ing from the age. 

1039. Armed Enryakuji monks invaded 
Kyoto to force their will upon the 
government, but were driven off by Taira 
troo{)s at Yorimichi’s conunand. Such de¬ 
scents upon the cajiital, known as “forceful 
apfieals” {goso}, were common during the 
nth and later centuries and sometimes led 
to actual righting. The turbulence of the 
monks, who fought fiercely among them¬ 
selves as well as with the court, made it 
necessary^ for the court to appeal to the 
"Faira and Minamolo for military aid, and 
the warrior clans consequently became 
more influential at court. 
1051-1062. In the Earlier Nine Years* War 
Minamoto Yoriyoshi, on imperial 
command, destroyed the Abe, a powerful 
military clan of northern Japan. Thereby 
he firmly established the prestige of his 
branch of the Alinamoto clan in eastern and 
northern Japan. Yoriyoshi’s ancestors had 
already started the military renown of the 
house, and its status at court as “the claw's 
and teeth of the Fujiwara” greatly in¬ 
creased its power. 

1068-1073. The Emperor Sanj 6 II, ’who 

was not the son of a Fujiwara 
mother, ruled directly w'ithout the interfer¬ 
ence of the Fujiw'ara. Although the latter 
continued to occui)y the posts of regent and 
civil dictator, they never again gained full 
control of the government. Sanjo II estab¬ 
lished a records office (kirokujo) to examine 
title deeds of manors in an effort to check 
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their growth, but in this attempt he was 
blocked by the opposition of the Fuji- 
wara. 

1083-1087. In the Latter Three Years’ War 

JVlinamolo Yoshiie (1041-1108) 
destroyed the Kiyowara family of 
northern Japan, thereby increasing 
Minainolo j)restige in that region. 
1086-1129. The Emperor Shirakawa (1073- 
io8(d continued to rule after liis 
abdication as a retired emperor (joko) and 
after 1096 as a priestly retired emperor 
{//do). He built up a ('omplete govern¬ 
mental organization of his own (ifisci, 
camera government) wdiich was continued 
during much of the next two and a half 
centuries by other retired emperors and 
priestly retired emperors, but after 1 
they lost control of the government to the 
warrior clans. 

1129-1156. The Emperor Toba (1107-1123) 
ruled after Sliirakawa’s death as a 
priestly retired emperor. 

1156. Civil war (the Hdgcn no Ran) broke 
out between the reigning emj)eror 
Shirakawa II (ij55-ji 58), and the retired 
emperor, Sutoku (ii23-1142). Both were 
supported by prominent members of the 
Fujiwara, IMinarnoto, and Taira clans. 
Shirakawa IFs partisans, among whom 
were numbered Minamoto Yoshitonio 
(1123-] 1 bo) and Taira Kiyomori (1118- 
1181), were victorious. Sutoku was exiled, 
and many of his .suj)i)orters were e.xecuted. 
This war brought no lasting {)eace and was 
soon followed by 

1160. A second civil war {IJdji no Ran)^ 
in which JVIinaraoto V'oshitorno 
and an adventurous young k'ujiwara noble, 
Nobuyori (1133-1160), gained temporary 
control of the cajhtal l)y a successful couf) 
dUHatj but were soon crushed by the d'aira. 
This war left 

1160-1181. Taira Kiyomori in control of the 
nation, 'bhe two wars of 115b and 
11 bo had not been a struggle for power be¬ 
tween the court and the military clans, but 
the result had been to make a single victo¬ 
rious warrior, backed by personal trooj)s, 
the dominating figure in Jaj)anesc politics. 
Shirakawa 11 as retired em])eror(i 158-1192) 
had some influence in the government, but 
in 1167 Kiyomori had himself appointed 
prime minister (dajodaijin), and gave im¬ 
portant posts in the central and provincial 
governments to his clansmen. Kiyomori 
married his daughters into both the im- 
I)erial and the Fujiwara families. In 1180 
his infant grandson, Antoku, was placed on 
the throne. Thus he attained the same hold 
over the imperial family that the Fujiwara 
had once had. 


1175. The Pure Land (Jodo) Sect was 
founded by Genku (Honen Sho 
nin) (1133-1212). It was the first of the 
Amidist Sects, and this event marked the 
beginning of a great new sectarian move¬ 
ment. 

1179. The death of Shigemori (1138-1179), 

Kiyomori’s eldest son and perhaps 
the wisest of the Taira, remov^ed a stabiliz¬ 
ing check on Kiyomori, whose desire for 
more power was leading him to excesses 
which were alienating tlie .symjiathies of the 
imperial family, the court nobility, and the 
Buddhi.st monasteries. The rapid adofition 
on the j)art of Kiy'omori and his family^ of 
tlie customs and mentality of the court 
nobles also estranged many of the ])ro- 
vincial su})f)orters of the clan. 

1180. An abort h'e uyirising against tlie 

Taira k^d by an inijicrial prince 
and by^ IMinamoto Yorimasa (iio()-i 1 So), 
togetber with certain monasteries, started 
a general uprising of the remnants of the 
Minamoto clan under the leadership of 
^’oshitomo’s son, Yoritomo (1147-1199), 
backed b\' d'aira and other clansmen of 
eastern japan. 

1183. The Taira were driven out of Kyoto 
by YTshinaka (1154-1184), a 
cousin of ^'oritomo. A long cam¬ 
paign in the Inl:ind Sea region fol¬ 
lowed and culminated in 
1185. The battle of Dan no Ura, at the 
western outlet of the Inland Sea, 
where Yoritomo’s younger brother, NO 
sbitsune (1159-1189), annihilated the Taira. 
The child-emj)eror, .\ntoku, whom the llee- 
ing d'aira had taken with tlumi, dital in the 
battle. The elimination of the 'faira left 
Yoritomo, as head of the Minamoto clan, 
the virtual ruler of the nation and marked 
the beginning of the first ])eriod of feudal 
rule in japan known as 
1185-1333. THE KAMAKURA PERIOD. 

The outstanding feature of the era 
was the clear division between the now 
powerless civil and religious government of 
the imperial court at Kyoto and the mili¬ 
tary government ( Bakafu) of the Min;imoto 
established at Kamakura, near the (km 
estates in eastern Jajian and away from the 
enervating inllucnce of the court nobility. 
The transition from civil to feudal military 
rule had begun with the Taira and was not 
completed until centuries later, but it was 
in the Kamakura Period that the most 
drastic dianges occurred and the f)olitical 
and e( onomic institutions of the next several 
centuries began to take sha|)e. 

Feudalism. The usuri)ation of the 
powers of the imiierial court was largely 
unconscious and de\elo]K‘d naturally out 
of the economic and political conditions of 
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the late lieian i)criod. Primary factors in 
this evolution were; (ij The wars of the 
11 th century had hastened the transfer of 
the prerogatives of ownersliip of the great 
manors of the nobles to the military men 
who resided on these manors as bailiffs or 
wardens and who often had feudal ties with 
the warrior clans. I'he actual ownership of 
the estates usually remained unchanged, 
but ownership was robbed of most ol its 
meaning by a comj)licated series of feudal 
rights [sliikl) which ranged from rights to 
cultivate the land up through an ascending 
stale of rights to the income from it. (2) 
liecause of tlie breakdown of the old cen¬ 
tralized governnu.'Ml and the need for self- 
defense feudal military gi'oups had grown 
up in the jirovinces with their own “house 
laws,” governing the conduct and the re¬ 
lations of the memliers of a single group. 
Moreover, a feudal code of ethics had been 
developed wliich emphasized personal 
loyalty to a feudal chief rather than to a 
political ideal. (3) Minamoto prestige had 
for long indut:t;d landed warriors to com¬ 
mend themselves and their lands to the 
Minamoto for the sake of protection. The 
victory over the 'J'aira greatly increased 
Minamoto feudal authority both through 
new additions of this sort and through the 
conliscation of vast Taira lands. 'The single 
Minamoto feudal union conseciucntly had 
grown so large that it now controlled the 
nation, and its military government, and 
not the impotent Kyoto administration, 
was the real government of the land. 

Foreign Relations. For four and a half 
centuries only a few Japanese monks had 
gone abroad, and foreign trade had been in 
tlie hands of the Koreans and Chinese, but 
in the Kamakura j)eriod the Japanese once 
more began to take part in foreign com¬ 
merce. At the same time they began to 
raid and plunder the coasts of both Korea 
and China, and in time they became a 
serious nuisance and occasionally even a 
national menace to both countries. 

Art. Kyoto, though remaining the scene 
of a colorful court life, was forced to share 
honors with Kamakura as a center of art 
and culture. Many Kyoto scholars moved 
to Kamakura to aid in the civil adminis¬ 
tration of the military government, and 
the warrior class brought a new creative 
energy to art and literature, which were 
approaching sterility in the late lieian 
I)eriod. Signilicant artistic trends were: 
(i) a final great flowering of sculpture be¬ 
fore its gradual extinction in following 
centuries; (2) the introduction from China 
of two new architectural styles known as 
the Chinese {Karayo) and the Indian {Tcn- 
jukuyo) styles, which came to blend with 
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the traditional style (IVayd); and, (3) the 
perfection of the narrative i)iclure scroll 
{emakimono). bigniheant literary trends 
were: (i) the increasing use of Japanese in 
])reference to Chinese; (2) the revival of 
native poetry in the Skln-kokinshu^ an im- 
t)erial anthology of 1205; and, (3) ll 
])opularity of historical military tales wri 
ten in rhythmical ])rose. 

Religion. The Kamakuia period was o: 
of great religious and intellectual fermen 
It witnessed the birth and development of 
new sects growing out of the po])ular move¬ 
ments of the late lieian jicriod. It saw the 
introduction of the Zen Sect from China 
and the growth of a military cult glorifying 
the sword, Spartan endurance and loyalty. 
1'rom these two elements was born the com¬ 
bination of tlie aesthetic and mystical pen¬ 
chants of the Zen monk with the equalities 
of the Kamakura warrior — a combination 
which remains one of the chief character¬ 
istics of the Jajianese people. 
1185-1199. Yoritomo, as the feudal mili¬ 
tary dictator, organized l.hc new 
military government whth the aid of Kyoto 
scholars like Oe Hiromoto (1148-1225). 
Already in 1180 he had created a Saburai- 
dokoro to [)erform police duties and to 
control affairs of the warrior class. In 1184 
he had established an administrative board, 
renamed the Mandokoro in iigi. In 1184 
the Monrhiljo had also been established as 
a tinal court of appeal. Imq^artial adminis¬ 
tration of justice characterized the rule of 
the Kamakura military government and 
was one of the chief reasons for its long 
duration. 

In 1185 ^’oritomo a[);)ointed constables 
(shugo) in some of the j)rovinces and placed 
.stewards {jiio) in many of the large manors. 
A few such appointments had been made 
in preceding years, but now this system 
was expanded in order to strengthen his 
inlluence in regions ov^er which he had 
hitherto had no direct control. The con¬ 
stables were special military governors in 
charge of the direct vassals of the Mina¬ 
moto. The stewards, who represented 
Yoritomo on estates not otherwise under 
his control, levied taxes on the estates for 
military j)urposes. Thus the fiscal im¬ 
munity of the manors was violated, and 
Kamakura retainers were scattered in key 
positions all over the country. The con¬ 
stables and stewards gradually grew in im- 
[)ortance in the economic and political life 
of the provdnees and in time developed into 
tlie feudal lords of later centuries. 
1189. Yoshitsune was killed at the orders 
of Yoritomo, who apparently was 
jealous of the fame the lat ter had won as the 
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brilliant general responsible for the greatest 
victories over the Taira. Yoritomo simi¬ 
larly disposed of other prominent members 
of the family, including his cousin Yo- 
shinaka (1184), who as a warrior ranked 
next only to Yoshitsune, his uncle Yukiie 
(1186), who was one of the prime movers in 
the Minamoto uprising, and his brother 
Noriyori (1193), who also was one of the 
clan’s great generals. His cruel treatment 
of his own relatives contriljuted to the early 
extinction of the family. 

1189. Yoritomo crushed the powerful Fuji- 
wara family of northern Jaf:)an on 
the grounds that they had killed Yo¬ 
shitsune, albeit at his own command. The 
northern Fujiwara in the course of the 
previous century had become a great mili¬ 
tary power and had made their capital, 
Hiraizumi, a brilliant center of culture. 
Their elimination removed a serious menac:e 
to Minamoto supremacy. 

1191. Eisai (1141-1215) propagated the 

Rinzai branch of the Zen (Skt. 
Dhyana) Sect after his return from a second 
study trip to China. The Zen Sect enjoyed 
the oflicial patronage of Kamakura and 
the special favor of the warrior class in 
general. 

1192. Yoritomo was a|)pointed Sriidaisho- 

gun (“barbarian-subduing great 
general’’), or shogun for short. lie was not 
the first to bear this title, l)Ut he was the 
first of the long line of military dictators 
called shogun. 

1199-1219. Transition period from Mina¬ 
moto to Hojd rule. Yoritomo was 
succeeded as head of the Minamoto by his 
eldest son, Yoriie (1182-1204), who was 
not appointed shogun until 1202, but his 
mother, Masako (1157-1225), actually 
ruled with the aid of a council headed by 
her father, Hojo Tokimasa (1138-1215). 
The latter, though a member of the Taira 
clan, from the start had cast his lot with 
Yoritomo and had exercised great intluence 
in the Kamakura councils before Yori- 
tomo’s death, d he Hojd, though loyal to 
the military government, un.scrupiilou.sly 
did away with Yoritomo’s descendants and 
crushed their rivals among the other Mina¬ 
moto vaissals. 

1203. Yoriie was exiled and his younger 
brother, Sanetomo (1102-1219) 
was made shogun by Tokimasa. 
The following year Yoriie was 
murdered. 

1206. Tokimasa was eliminated from the 
government by Masako and his 
son, Yoshitoki (1163-1224), who then be¬ 
came regent {shikken) of the shogun, a post 
held by successive Hdjd leaders, who were 
the real rulers. 


1219. The Minamoto line came to an end 
when Sanetomo was assassinated, 
probably with Ho jo connivance, 
by his nephew, who in turn was 
executed. _ _ 

1219-1333. THE PERIOD OF HOJO 
RULE as regents for weakling 
shogun of Fujiwara and imperial 
stock was characterized by ad¬ 
ministrative efficiency and by 
justice. 

1221. An uprising under the leadership of 
the retired emperor, Toba II 
(1183-1198), was the gravest menace the 
Hdjo had to face, but was quickly crushed. 
Two prominent Hbjo leaders were left in 
Kyoto as joint civdl and military governors 
of the capital region {Rokuhara Tandai). 
The estates conhscaled from the defeated 
partisans of 'J'oba H gav'e Kamakura much 
needed land with which to reward its fol¬ 
lowers, and the abortiv e uprising gave the 
Hdjo a chance to extend the system of 
constables, stewards and military taxes to 
regions hitherto unaffected by it. 
1224. Shinran Shonin (1173-1262), a 
disciple of Genku, founded the 
True Pure Land {Jodo Shin) Sect as an olT- 
shoot from the Pure Lund Sect of his 
master, ddie True Pure Land Sect intro¬ 
duced innovations such as marriage for the 
clergy. It was destined to become the 
most popular of all Japanese Buddhist 
sects with Zen its only close rival. 
1226-1252. I' ujivvara nobles as figurehead 
shogun. 

1229. Dogen (1200-1253) introduced the 
So to branch of the Zen Sect after 
his return from study in China. 
1232. The Joei-skikimoku, a law code based 
primarily on custom rather than 
on earlier sinicized law codes, was adojited 
for all those directly under the feudal rule 
of Kamakura. It remained the basis of 
law codes until modern times. 
1252-1333. Imperial princes as figurehead 
shogun. 

1253. Nichiren (1222-1282) founded the 
Lotus (Hokkei) Sect, popularly 
known as the Nichiren Sect. In it the 
Lotus Sutra was venerated much as the 
Amidist Sects venerated Amida. A fiery 
religious and political reformer, Nichiren 
was an ardent nationalist, and his writings 
illustrate the gradual emergence of a 
definite national consciousness at this 
time. Imbued with the turbulent nature 
of its founder, the sect had a stormy 
career. 

1274. FIRST MONGOL INVASION. 

The Mongols, already masters o^f 
Korea and most of China, repeatedly sent 
embassies (1268-1273), enjoining the Japa- 
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nese to submit, but the Kamakura govern¬ 
ment under the bold leadership of the 
regent, Hojo Tokimune (1251-1284), re¬ 
fused. Finally in 1274 the Mongols dis¬ 
patched an expedition aboard a Korean 
fleet. The islands of Tsushima and Iki 
were reduced, a landing was made in lia- 
kata (Hakozaki) Bay in northern Kyusha, 
and an inconclusive encounter, in which 
superior wea])()ns and military organization 
gave the Mongols the advantage, was 
fought with the local warriors. But the 
same night, because of their insecure po¬ 
sition and the threat of a storm, the in¬ 
vaders set sail for Korea. 

1281. SECOND MONGOL INVASION. 

Mongol envoys sent to Japan in 
1275 and again in 1280 were summarily 
executed, and the miliUiry government 
hastily prepared defense works in western 
Japan. In 1281 the Mongols embarked a 
huge force on two large fleets, one Korean 
and one Cliinese, and again, after capturing 
Tsushima and Iki, landed in northern 
Kyushu. Although the invaders numbered 
some 150,000, the Japanese checked their 
advance on land with walls they had pre¬ 
pared for this einergeiK'y and worsted them 
on the sea because of the greater mobility 
of their smaller craft in close quarters. 
After almost two months of fighting a 
terrific storm destroyed a large portion of 
the invading armada, and the remainder 
departed with serious losses. I’he Mongols 
continued jilans for another invasion of 
Jaj)an until the death of their emperor, 
Kublai (1294), and the Japanese continued 
their defense })rej)arations still longer. 

d'he Mongol invasions no doubt s|)urred 
on Japan’s nascent national consciousness, 
but it also contributed greatly to the final 
collapse cf the Kamakura government. 
Military preparations against the Mongols 
had seriously taxed the nation’s resources, 
and at the end of the two invasions the 
military government, lacking land con¬ 
fiscated from the enemy, was without the 
usual means of rewarding its vassals for 
their valiant eflorts. 'J'his state of affairs 
hel|)ed undermine the loyalty of the warrior 
retainers of Kamakura. At the same time 
the monasteries were becoming increas¬ 
ingly unruly, the court nobility was begin¬ 
ning again to intrigue with disaffected 
warriors against the Hojo, and tlie latter 
themselves had lost the virtues of frugality 
and justice which had once characterized 
the family. 

The Hojo during the final decades of 
their rule began to resort to Acts of Grace 
(Toknsei) cancelling certain indebtedness 
in an effort to save the lands of their vassals 
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from mortgages, but such obviously unfair 
measures antagonized certain powerful in¬ 
terests and failed adequately to protect 
the Kamakura vassals. 

1331-1333. THE IMPERIAL RESTORA¬ 
TION of Daigo II and the fall of 
the Hoj5. The energetic and able emperor, 
Daigo U (1318-1339), after bringing to an 
end in 1322 the domination of the court by 
retired emperors, organized an abortive 
plot to overthrow the Hojo as early as 
1324. In 1331 open warfare broke out 
between Daigo H, supported by his able 
sons, some of the large monasteries in the 
caj^ital region, and various local nobles and 
warriors like Kitabatake Chikafusa (1292- 
1354) and Kusunoki Masashige (1294- 
1336), tlie two outstanding patriot heroes 
of mediaeval Japan. The following year 
the emperor was captured and exiled to Oki, 
but in 1333 he escai)ed. Most of western 
Japan declared for the imperial cause. 
Ashikaga Takauji (1305-1358), one of the 
two chief generals dispatched by the Hojo 
from eastern Japan, deserted to Daigo H’s 
standards, and the sudden caj)ture of 
Kamakura by another prominent Hojo vas¬ 
sal, Nitta Yoshisada (1301-1338), brought 
the militar>^ government of Kamakura to 
an end. 

1333-1336. Daigo II in a short period of 
personal rule, failing to face eco¬ 
nomic and political realities, attempted to 
revive the civil imi>erial rule of the 8th 
century. However, he did make his able 
son, Morinaga (130S-1335), shogun and 
appointed his leading generals military gov¬ 
ernors of large sections of the land. Because 
of his dissatisfaction with his share of the 
spoils in northeastern Japan, 

1335. Takauji revolted against the throne. 

Defeating the Nitta, Kitabatake, 
and other loyal families, 

1336. Takauji drove Daigo H out of Kyoto 

and set up a new emperor from a 
branch of the imperial family wliich had 
been jealously contending the throne with 
Daigo II’s branch for several decades. He 
thereby became the virtual dictator of the 
central government, and, although he was 
not appointed shogun until 133S, with his 
capture of Kyoto commenced 
1336-1568. THE ASHIKAGA (or Muro- 
machi) PERIOD. The Asliikaga 
shogun continued the outward forms of the 
military rule of the Minamoto and H5j5, 
but during most of tlie first and last cen¬ 
turies of tlie period open warfare disrupted 
the nation, and at best the Ashikaga exer¬ 
cised only a shadowy control over the great 
feudatories who made their appearance at 
this time. The age was characterized by 
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quickly shifting allegiances and by political 
instability, which at times amounted to 
anarchy. There was a general redistribu¬ 
tion of feudal and economic rights, and the 
Kyoto nobility, which now lost most of its 
few remaining lands and provincial sources 
of income, was reduced to penury. The 
com])licated feudal relations of the Kama¬ 
kura period broke down into simpler, more 
compact divisions with practically inde¬ 
pendent lords, often the former provincial j 
constables, ruling large territories, which i 
were in turn subdixided into smaller units | 
administered by tlicir direct vassals. The ! 
collaj^se of clan unity and an organized 
feudal system necessitated stronger soli¬ 
darity witliin the smaller family and feudal 
units. The division of patrimonies among , 
heirs was abandoned, and women were 
reduced to the subordinate status they are 
still allotted. Lords c.Kcrcised a closer pa- ; 
ternalistic supervision over their vassals, ; 
and the latter in turn served their lords 
with greater |.)ersorial loyalty. 

The overseas trade and pirate enteq)rises 
of the Jaiainese increased in the Ashikaga 
J'eriod; the central goxernment once more 
established official relations with China; 
and another important period of borr(.)wing 
from abroad commenced. Foreign trade 
stimulated the growth of towns and pro¬ 
vincial j.)orts, such as Sakai ij)art of the* 
modern Osaka), Hyogo (the modern Kobe;, 
and Ilakata (part of the modern Fukuoka), j 
Despite political disruption and incessant j 
warfare, a phenomenal economic develop- 1 
ment took place. iS.'asc:ent industries grew 
and expanded, and trade guilds (.:n), usually 
operating imder the patronage of some re¬ 
ligious institution, appeared and flourished. 
However, the unrestricted multiplication of j 
various leviesand of customs l )arriers prox ed i 
a serious curb to the dex elo])ment of trade. 

Kyoto xvas once more the undisputed 
political and cultural capital, and there the 
warrior class and the court nobility tended 
to fuse. Constant warfare made the period | 
in some respects the intellectual dark ages I 
of Japan, but political disunity helped to j 
dilTuse learning throughout the land. Zen j 
monks dominated the intellectual and ar¬ 
tistic life of the nation and through their 
intimate contacts with China, where many 
had lix^ed and studied, expanded Japan's 
intellectual and artistic horizons. Although 
this was a great age of Zen, the other se( ts, 
particularly the Amidist sects, flourished 
and sometimes devel(>])ed jioxverful military 
organizations. Jt was still a thoroughly 
Buddhist age, but intellectual life l)egan 
to free itacif from the bonds of Buddhism, 
Sung Confiician [ihilosophy was introduced 
from China, and stirrings of new life ap¬ 
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peared in Shinto, where for the first time 
systematic syncretic philosophies were de¬ 
veloped. 

Despite the violent internecine strife of 
the early and late Ashikaga period, in the 
middle decades literature and art, ruled i)y 
Zen standards of reslrainl and refinement, 
flourished. The Utcralurr of the Five 
Monaslrrie:i^ as the Zen school at Kyoto 
xvas called, revived poetic composition in 
Chinese, and a great lyric drama called No 
appeared. The Sung style of painting, 
often in monochrome and usually of land¬ 
scapes, reached its height in Japan with 
such great masters as Shubun (c. 1415) and 
Sesshu (1420-1506), and tlie two greatest 
Japanese schools of [tainting, the Tosa and 
Kano, lloLirislied. d'he independent arclii- 
teetural styles of the Kamakura period were 
blended to form a composite style. Minor 
arts like landscape gardening and llower 
arrangement grew uj). and t he tea c'eremon)’ 
was popular among the iipi)er classes. 
Under Zen tutelage there developed a re¬ 
fined simplicity of taste and a harmony with 
nature wliic h has had a lasting inlluence on 
Japane.se art and jisycliology. 
1336-1392. CIVIL WARS OF THE YO- 
SHINO PERIOD. When Takauji 
drove Daigo II out of KyOto and set up a 
rival emperor, Daigo 11 and his j^artisans, 
the Kitabatake, Kusunoki and others, with¬ 
drew to the mountainous Voshino region 
south of Nara, where Daigo II and thn-c 
imjierial successors maintained for almost 
six decades a rival court, c alled the Souihrrn 
Court because of its location. During this 
pericjd, known as the Yoshino period or 
the Period of the Northern and Southern 
Dynasties, civil war convulsed Ja|)an. Jn 
Suj)j)ort C)f tlie legitimacy of the southern 
court 

1339. Kitabatake Chikafusa wrote the 
Jinnoshotoki, a history of Jaj)an 
imbued with extreme nationalistic and 
patriotic sentiments. Jt is an im[)orlant 
iaiulmark in tlie growth of a national con¬ 
sciousness and the imperial cult. 
1392. The reunion of the two courts. Al¬ 
though at times the V'oshino 
warriors even captured Kyoto, the bojies 
of the southern court gradually waned. 
I'A’entually in 1392 peace was made, and 
Kameyama II (1383-1392) of the southern 
line alidicated in favor of Komatsu II 
(1382-1412) of the northern line, with the 
understanding that the throne should 
henceforth alternate between members of 
the two branches of the imperial family, as 
it had done for several reigns preceding 
that of Daigo IT. However, the northern 
line never yielded the throne to its rivals 
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despite futile uprisings in their behalf. 
Official history regards the southern line 
as the legitimate rulers during the Yoshino 
period. 

1396-1408. Rule of Yoshimitsu as retired 
shogun. Yoshimitsu, the third 
Ashikaga shogun (i3h9- J3g5), after crush¬ 
ing his princi{)al op})onenls, uniting the 
two imperial courts and bringing the Ashi¬ 
kaga power to its aj)ogce, t)asscd on the 
title of shogun to his son and retired as a 
monk to his Kitayama estate on the out¬ 
skirts of Kyoto. The Golden Pavilion 
{Kinkaku) he erected tliere is the out¬ 
standing remaining architectural work of 
the day, and his coterie of artists was the 
center of the artistic movements of the most 
creative epoch of the Ashikaga Period. 
Tliere Kan-ami (1333-1384) and his son 
Se-ami (i3()3-i444) perfected the highly 
re lined A’e drama from earlier dramatic 
and d'erpsic horean performances. The 
luxurious but artistically creath'e life of 
the Kitayama estate was continued for 
several decades after Yoshimitsu’s death 
by his succ essors. 

1449-1490. Rule of Yoshimasa as shogun 
(144c;-14741 and retired shogun. 
d'liis was the second great creative [leriod 
of Ashikaga art. In his lligashiyama estate 
on the edge of Kyclto, Yoshimasa built the 
Silver Pavilion [Ginkaku), which as an 
architectural work ranks second only to the 
(iolden Pavilion of Yoshimitsu, and here 
he and a brilliant group of artists and 
aesthetes, presided over by No-ami (1397- 
147O), enjoyed a life of luxury and artistic 
elegance. 

At the same time the congilete collapse 
of what little authority tlie Ashikaga exer¬ 
cised o\ er the nation became apparent, and 
there was great social unrest, resulting in 
numerous [)opular u|)risings. Under the 
pressure of pc)])ular demands, Yosliimasa, 
like other Ashikaga shogun, repeatedly is¬ 
sued Acts of Grace {Tokusci), which, unlike 
those of the Kamakura period, were sweep¬ 
ing debt canc'cllations for the benefit of the 
whole debtor class. 

1465. The monks of the Enryakuji de¬ 
stroyed tlie Ilonganji, the central 
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monastery of the True Pure Land Sect in 
Kyoto. Such affrays between the great 
monasteries were common at this time. 
Kennyo (1415-1499;, the eighth hereditary 
head of the sect, fled to the region north 
of Kyoto, where his teacliings met with 
great success and his numerous followers 
built up a military organization to defend 
their interests. 

1467-1477. The Onin War, ostensibly a 
contest over the succession in the 
Ashikaga and other great military families, 
was actually a reshuffling of domains and 
power among the feudal lords, who divided 
into two camj)s under the leadershif) of two 
great war lords of western Japan, Yamana 
Mochitoyo (Sozen) (1404-1473) and his 
son-in-law, Hosokawa Katsumoto (1430 
[i425?]-r473), long the chief minister 
{kanryd) of the military government (1453- 
14^4, 1468-1473). Kyoto was soon laid 
waste, but both leaders died in 1473, and 
exhaustion eventually brought peace in 
1477- How^ever, local struggles went on 
unabated. In fact, the Onin War was 
merely the prelude to over a century of 
almost uninterru})ted warfare. This period, 
wliich is a[)tly called the lipoch of a Warring 
Co untry y witnessed a continual sliifting of 
fiefs and power, the elimination of many of 
the old feudal families, and the emergence 
of a new group of territorial lords, now 
known as daimyO. 

1488. The True Pure Land Sect l)elievers 
north of Kyoto defeated and 
killed a local lord. This is considered the 
first of the Ikkdikki, or Uprisings of the 
IkkO Sect, anotlicr name for the True 
Pure Lanci Sect. Such uprisings became 
increasingly common and acted as a me¬ 
dium for popular manifestations of dis¬ 
content. 

1493. Hosokawa Masamoto (1466-1507) 
drove the shoguny Yosliitane 
(1490-1494, 1508-1521) out of Kyoto and 
set up a puppet shogun (1494), acts which 
were repeated by his adopted son, Takakuni 
(1484-1531), in 1521. Yoshitane’s suc¬ 
cessors suffered similar indignities as the 
prestige of the Ashikaga dwindled further. 

{Cont. p. 542.) 
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The aborigines of America, varying 
among themselves in certain racial char¬ 
acteristics, migrated from Asia to North 
America in successive waves by way of the 
Bering Strait. These migrations began at a 
very early date, and apparently continued 
until relatively recent times. The migrants, 
when they arrived, were in a \'ery primitive 
state. Becoming isolated from other peoples, 
they slowly expanded throughout both 
continents and develojied autochthonous 
cultures whicli ranged from sa\'agery to a 
relatively high degree of civilization. Many ; 
groups at a comj)aratively early date at- ! 
tained the agricultural stage, and the Inca 
of Peru achie\’ed the use of bronze. 'J'he use 
of iron and the [)rinci[)le of the wlieel were 
unknown. The dog uni\ ersally, the turkey, 
the duck, and, in the Peruvian highlands, 
the llama, alpaca, and guanaco were the 
only existing domestic animals, the llama 
being the sole beast of burden 

At the time of the discovery the peoples 
of highest culture, most complex society, 
and greatest political importance were the 
Aztec, with their center in the \'alley of 
Andhuac; the AJaya of \ ui atari and j)or- 
tions of Mexico and Central America; the 
Chibcha of the Colombian plateau; and the 
Inca, whose empire centered in the high¬ 
lands of Peru. Between the higher ci\ iliza- 
tions of Mexico, Yucatan, and Central 
America and between those of the x\ndean 
region there was extensive interchange of 
culture over a lengthy period, and it is pos¬ 
sible that there was cultural interchange be¬ 
tween the peoples of Central America and 
those of the Andean region. The civiliza¬ 
tions of the Aztec and the Inca were built 
upon preceding cultures of a high order. 

THE AZTECS were originally a minor 
tribe of the great Nahua group, i'his group 
evolved the high Toltec civilization which, 
receiving through cultural transmission 
mathematical and astronomical knowledge 
and a calendar from a lowland people, pos¬ 
sibly the Maya, reached its height in the 
13th century and declined thereafter, being 
followed by the transitional Chichimec cul¬ 
ture. Reaching the shores of Lake Tezcuco 
in 1325, the Aztecs erected an impregnable 
capital, Tenochtitlan, in the marshes of the 
lake and, through sufierior [lolitical and mil¬ 
itary capiacity and alliance, extended their 
control over central and southern Mexico 
from the Gulf to the Pacific and established 
colonies in Central America. In 1519 Te- 
nochtitldn was a city of some 60,000 house¬ 


holders and the Aztec Empire included per¬ 
haps 5,000,000 inhabitants. The govern¬ 
ment was relatively centralized, with an 
elective monarch, provincial governors ap¬ 
pointed by the central authority, a well- 
organized judicial system, and a large and 
ellicieiit army. The ilztecs attained a high 
degree of development in engineering, archi¬ 
tecture, art, mathematics, and astronomy. 
Principal buildings were of mortar and rut)- 
ble faced with stucco. There existed a body 
of tradition, liistory, philosophy, and poetry 
which was orally transmitted. Picture 
writing wliich was rapidly apjiroaching pho¬ 
netic was evolved. Music was rudimen- 
tarily developed. Agriculture was far ad¬ 
vanced and commerce and sim[)le industry 
flourished. The working of gold and silver 
and the production of pottery and textiles 
were highly develoj)ed. The religion of the 
xYztecs was polytheistic, and although it in¬ 
cluded many lofty concepts the deity of 
war, lluitzilopochtli, was the principal god 
and his worship led to the development of 
one of the most extensive .systems of human 
sacrifice which has e\ er existed. 'Phe priest¬ 
hood constituted a [lowerful group, political 
as well as religious. C ertain of the peoples 
subjected l)y liie Aztecs were restive under 
their domination and were prepared to rebel 
at the first ojiportunity. In the mountains 
to the cast of Lake 'Lezcuco there existed 
the powerful republic of 'J'laxcala, which, 
maintaining its independence, regarded the 
Aztec as hereditary enemies. ^Lhese condi¬ 
tions created a situation favorable to the 
Spaniards during the conquest. 

THE MAYA before the Chiristian Era es¬ 
tablished themselves in the peninsula of 
Yucatan, Tabasco, Chiapas, northern, cen¬ 
tral, and eastern Guatemala, and western 
Honduras. They developed a civilization 
which, reaching its apogee well before 1000 
A.I)., was in certain cultural aspects the 
highest in the New World. The Maya cul¬ 
ture in the earlier period extended with con¬ 
siderable uniformity throughout the greater 
part of their general area, but after about 
1000 A.D., tended to center in the northern 
part of the jieninsula of Yucatan. During 
the period of highest development the Maya 
did not evolve a unified empire, the area be¬ 
ing divided into city states governed by 
politico-religious rulers or ruling groups. 
Art, architecture, mathematics, engineer¬ 
ing, and astronomy were far advanced, and 
the Maya had evolved the conception of 
zero, a vigesimal numerical system, and a 
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calendar more accurate than the Julian, 
'temples and other major buildings were 
constructed of stone and mortar and were 
faced with carved stone. A system of cause¬ 
ways existed. Codices were formed for reli¬ 
gious and astronomical purjjoses, but writ¬ 
ing did not exist. A body of traditions, 
history, and religious prophecies were orally 
])reserved. Religion was polytheistic and 
relatively humane, and the priestly class, 
exercising political authority as well as re¬ 
ligious, possessed, with the ruling groups, a 
monopoly of learning. Widespread com¬ 
merce existed, and weaving and pottery 
making were well develo})ed. Agriculture 
was on an exceedingly liigh le\x'I. Civil war 
occurred during the 1 3th century and cer¬ 
tain Mexican grouj)S conquered the Maya 
of northern Yucatan. Mexican cultural in¬ 
fluences were consequently introduced, es¬ 
pecially in art, and religion. In the same 
century a greater degree of political to- 
hesion appears to have been established in 
the northern part of the j)eninsula, and this 
resulted in a period of peace which endured 
until the 15th century, when internecine 
strife led to the destruction of Mayai)an in 
1451 and the abandonment of the great 
cities C'hichen Itza and Uxmal. The ]\laya 
civilization was decadent culturally and 
j)()litically when the Spaniards arrived, 
although certain of the indepcmdcnt prov¬ 
inces were relatively powerful militarily, 
d'lie Maya of Yucatan numbered jierhaps 
400,000 to 500,000 on tlie eve of the Spanish 
conquest. 

THE CHIBCHA. The political organi¬ 
zation of the Chibcha, who numbered some 
1,000,000, was comparati\'ely cohesive. The 
Zipa at Racatfi and the Zaque at 'I'unja 
were the political rulers, and siq^reme re¬ 
ligious authority was hold by the high-priest 
knowji as the / raca. The (diibcha possessed 
a well-develof)ed calendar and numeri(al 
system and employed ])ictographs. Exten¬ 
sive commerce and .sim])le industry' existed, 
ceramics and textiles being highly de¬ 
veloped. In gold working the C'hibcha were 
in certain respects unequaled. Ehe (diibcha 
employed wood and thatch in the construc¬ 
tion of buildings. 
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THE INCA, with their capital at Cuzco, 
successors to the high coastal and upland 
cultures of Chirnu, Nasca, Pachacamac, and 
Tiahuanaco, which flourished during the 
early centuries of the Christian Era, ex¬ 
tended tlieir control over the area from 
jLcuador to central Chile along the coast and 
inland to the eastern slopes of the Andes 
including the Bolivian ])lateau. Expansion 
was particularly rapid from the 14th cen¬ 
tury onward and one of the greatest of the 
conquerors, Huayna Capac, li\'ed until the 
e\'e of the SjKinish conquest. The empire, 
with a po})ulation of perhaps 6,000,000 to 
8,000,000, was a thorougldy organized abso¬ 
lute, |)aternal, socialistic, and tlieocratic 
desi)otism. All power emanated from the 
Inca as the ruler and representative of the 
Sun Deity, whose worsliip constituted the 
religion of the Inca. There existed a close- 
knit and graduated system of provincial 
and local administration. Each individual 
had a lixed jdace in society, and the sUite 
benignly provided for the welfare of all. 
The army was large and well organized, and 
a system of })osL and military roads extend¬ 
ed to all portions of the empire. In mathe- 
maiics and astronomy the Inca were not as 
at complished as the Maya and iAztec, but in 
engineering, ardiilecture, and the produc¬ 
tion uf textiles and ceramics they were far 
a(l\ anced. Tlie Inca did not evolve writing, 
i)Ut possessed a device to aid memory in the 
form of the qiiipu, ib.rough which govern- 
mentid records were kept, tradition was pre¬ 
served, and messages were sent. In gold 
working a iiigh degree of skill was attained. 
(a)mmcTce, entailing extensive nadgation 
along the coast, was well developed. A great 
body of oral tradition and })oetry existed, 
and music was comparati\'ely well de¬ 
veloped. ITincipal buildings were of stone. 
Politically^ the Inca were the most advanced 
oi tlie peoples of the New World. At his 
death Huayna Capac, contrary to practice, 
divided the empire between Huascar, his 
son by a lawful wife, and Atahualpa, his son 
by a concubine. A civil war followed, in 
which Atahualpa, shortly before the arrival 
of the Spaniartls, triumphed and imprisoned 
his half-brother. 
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G. THE GREAT DISCOVERIES 

1. ASIA 


The Crusades left I'hirofie with a preally 
expanded horizon, with much more exten- ! 
sive trade interests and connections, and 
with an accentuated hostility toward Islam. 
The great conquests of the Mongols in the 
13th century (Jenghiz Khan, 1200-1227; 
period of greatness under Kublai Khan, 
1259-1294), in uniting most of Asia, the 
Near East, and eastern lAirofie under one 
sway opened direct communication be¬ 
tween Europe and the Orient and raised the 
prospect of an alliance against the Mos¬ 
lems. 

1160-1173. Rabbi Benjamin of Tudela 

(in Navarre) tra\'eled tluriugli 
l^ersia, central Asia, and to the very con¬ 
iines of China, but for religious reasons his 
records had little inlluence on Christian Ifu 
rope. The same was true of the researches 
of the great Arab geographer Yaqut, who 
lived in the late 12th and early 13th cen¬ 
turies and wrote a great geograjihical dic¬ 
tionary. 

1245-1247. J'ravels of John of Pian de 
Carpine, an I'mbrian sent to the 
court of the Oreat Khan to jirojiose an alli- 
anc'e against Islam and if ijossible to convert 
the Mongols. J'ra\'eling by way of southern 
Russia and the Volga, (Jarpine crossed cen¬ 
tral Asia and reached the Mongol court at 
Karakorum. Though well received liis mis¬ 
sion jirovcd abortix e. 

1253-1255. Mission of William of Rubruck, 

a Meming sent by .St. Louis of 
France to the court of the Great Khan. Ru¬ 
bruck followed much the same route as 
Carpine and left one of the finest travel ac¬ 
counts of the Middle .Ages. 
1255-1266. First journey of the Polo broth¬ 
ers, Nicolo and JMatfeo, Venetian 
traders in the Black .Sea, who traveled to 
central Asia, spent three years in Bokhara 
and proceeded thence to China. They re¬ 
turned to Acre in i20q, bearing letters to 
the f)ope from the Mongol ruler. 
1271-1295. Second journey of the Polos, 
accompanied this time by Nie(»lo’s 
seventeen-year-old son, Marco, greatest 
of all mediaeval travelers. They took 
the route Mosul-Baghdad-Ormuz- Kerman- 
Khorasan-Pamir-Kashgar and thence across 
the Gobi Desert to the court of the Great 
Khan. The Mongol ruU'r was so favorably 
impre.ssed that he took them intii hisserx ice. 


I luring the next fifteen years Marco became 
acquainted willi much of China, C'()cliin 
China, Burma, and India. The Polos re 
turned by sea by way of Sumatra, India, 
and Persia. Marco’s famous Book of Vari 
ous ExperioK rs xvas dictated, prol)al)ly in 
1297, while he was a prisoner in Genoa, it 
was almost immediately |)oi)ular and ('olored 
the wh<degeograj)liic outlook of the succeed- 
ingperiocl. Marcodiedin 1324. 
1290-1340. During this period li\ el\' trade 
relations sprang up l)elwe('n lai- 
roj)c and Asia. S[)ecilic records are few, but 
such as they are they indicate the existeiue 
of commercial colonies and missionarx- 
groups in Persia (Tabriz), in India ((in 
jerat and Malalnir coastj, and in China 
(1’eking and other cities), ddie great trade 
routes from Cent rid Asia tlirougli soutii 
eastern Russia and the Black S(;a, and 
from J'rebizond through Persia were widt- 
o|)en. Embassies were eonslaiilly |)assing 
between western ruh'rs and the llkhans (•! 
Persia, whose emissaries on various occa¬ 
sions came as far as England (i2<S7, i2.S(), 
12(10,1307). 

1289. The [)ope sent out kriar John of 
Monte Corvino to take charge of 
the newly established .Arc hbishopri(' of Pe¬ 
king. John remained at fiis post until Ids 
death in i32<S and seems to have built a 
tiourisliing Christian community. 
1324-1328. ITiar Oderic of Pordenone 
traveled to China, leaxdng one of 
the best aeeounts of the eexuntry. 
1328. d'he pojie established a Bishojirie of 
Ouilon and sent out Jordanus of 
Severac to take c liargc. 

1338-1346. John Marignolli was sent out 
to Peking as legate of the pope. 
1340. Francesco Pegolotti, a k'lorentine 
trader at the Genoese station at 
Kafta (Black Sea, founded 1200), wrote his 
Merchonts' llandhook [Delia Pralica della 
Mcreuiura), most valuable business manual 
of tile time, wide h gives an unrix aled ac¬ 
count of the commercial cominunic alions 
with Asia. 

1368. Overthrow of the Mongo] domination 
in China. Under the succeeding 
Ming dynasty foreigners were again ex¬ 
cluded. The conquests of ddmiir the (ireat, 
shortly after, served to block the Near- 
Eastern trade channels once more. 
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2. AFRICA 


Durinjr the Middle Ages much of Africa 
was familiar to the Arabs. Ibn Batuta, 
greatest of Arab travelers, between the 
years 1325 and 1349 joiirne3-^ed from his 
home in Morocco across northern Africa, 
through lOgypt, the Near J'last, Aral>ia, 
eastern Africa, and thence to India. J^ater 
lie traveled northward to the Crimea and 
llience through central Asia to India. After 
spending eight years at Delhi, he went on 
to Ceylon and China. (_)n his return to 
-Morocco in i34(n he set out across the 
Sahara and visited d'imbuktu and the Niger 
region. liis remarkable jourmys serve to 
record not only the .Vr;i.b trade from k.gypt 
down the east coast to Africa and to India 
and beyond, but also the regular caravan 
trade from southern Morocco across the 
desert to the Kingdom of Ghana (i.e. 
Cuinea) in .Mgi-ria. 

1225. Under the tolerant rule of tiie .\lmo- 
hades and Marinides in Morocco, 
the Franciscans and Dominic:ans were al¬ 
lowed to establish llieir missionary centers 
in the country, iiy the end of the i3tli 
century Christian and more j)arlicularly 
Jewish lAiropean merdiants were engaged 
in the trans-Saharan trade, dealing chietly 
in gold and ivory, in 1447 1 -^^^ Genoese 
Antonio Maltante penetrated far to the 
south. 

1316. Ha \ing heard of a ('hristian king 
in I'.ast Africa tlegend of Prester 
John, widespread in liurope after the spuri¬ 
ous letter of 1105), the i)o{)e sent eight j 
Dominicans to I'dliiojtia. Others seem 
to base Ijeen ^eiit in the course of the 
Ient ury. 

1402. An Ethiopian embassy reached 
Venice. I'liere were others in 
1408 and 1427. In 1452 Fthiopian emis¬ 
saries arrived at Lisbon and in 1481 at 
konic. d'he object of these embassies, and 
of those .sent in return (especially by the 
{)o})e in 1453) D) establish a Christian 
alliance against the Moslem Mamelukes 
in kigyj)t and later against the Ottoman 
Turks. Nothing came of this [)roject, but 
the e.xchange of missions served to acquaint 
J'iurope witli that part of Africa. 
1270. Beginning of Portuguese explora¬ 
tion of the west c'oast of Africa. 
J'he Portuguese Maloccllo visited the 
("anary Islands (i340-1341). These were 
assigned by the pope to tire crown of Castile 

( 1344 ). 


1291. I'he twcj Genoese, Doria and V’i- 
valdo, set out to hnd a route to 
India by sea; they never relumed 
and nothing is known of their ex- 
{)i orations. 

1394-1460. PRINCE HENRY THE NAVI¬ 
GATOR, the greatest patron of 
cosmography and discovery. Through his 
mot tier a grandson of John of Gaunt. 
Prince Henry, as general of the Order of 
Christy was al)le to turn the cru.sading en¬ 
thusiasm as wc-11 as the funds of the order 
into the helcis of science and discov’ery. 
hrom 1418 onward tlie prince sent out, 
almc;st annually, expeditions carefully pre- 
))ared and ably conductcal. 'There can be 
little doubt tiiat the religious fac:tor domi¬ 
nated the work of the prince, though the 
scieiitilic and commercial factors were 
hardly less important, d’hat Trince Henry 
liopi-d to open up direc:t communications 
wall Guinea by sea is clear. I'hat he hoped 
ultimately to hnd a sea-route to Ethiopia 
and thence to India has been questioned by 
some, but is reasonalhy certain. 
1418-1419. Exj»luration of the Madeira 
Islands, some of which had been 
known before. 'The Azores, some of which 
api)ear on the Mediccan Fortvlano of 1351. 
I)ut jtrobabiy as imaginary islands, were 
discovered by Diogo de Seville in 1427- 
t4,M- 

1425 . Expedition sent by Prince Henry to 
coiKjuer the C-'anaries from Castile. 
d'hercafter the prince tried hard to secure 
the islands by negotiation and so exclude 
C-astile from any share in tlie VV'est African 
trade. Further attacks were made uj)on 
them in 1450-1453, but by the Treaty of 
Alcapovas (1480, Alar, b) they were defi¬ 
nitely assigned to Castile, while West 
.Vfrica, Guinea, and the islands of the 
ocean were assigned to Portugal. 
1433 . After more than ten years of re- 
[)catcd clTorts, the Portuguese 
(under Gil Eannes) succeeded in doubling 
Cape Bojador. The advance then became 
rapid. Gold and natives were brought back 
and slave-raiding (later forbidden by Prince 
Henryj l)egan. 

1444 . Nufto Tristam reached the Senegal 

River. 

1445 . Dinis Dias rounded Cape Verde. 

By this time the most barren part 
of the coast was passed and a lively 
trade with West Africa (c. 25 caravels a 
year) developed. 
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1465>1457. Alvise da Cadamosto (Ca da 

Mosto), a Venetian in the service 
of Prince Henry, explored the 
Senegal and Gambia Rivers and 
discovered the Caf)e Verde Is¬ 
lands. 

1469. After the death of Prince Henry 
there was a slackening of activity 
and the King, Afonso V, for financial 
reasons leased the Guinea trade for fixe 
years to Fernao Gomes, with the stipula¬ 
tion that exploration be carried forward at 
least lOO leagues annually. 
1470-1471. Under Gomes’ ausjnces, Joao 
de Santarem and Pedro de Escolar 
reached Mina on the Gold Coast, 
where the Portuguese established 
a factory (fort, 1482) and did a 
rich trade in gold. 

1472. Fernando Po discox ered the island 
wliich bears his name. Lopo Cion- 
falves crossed liic equator and 
Ruy do Sequeira reached iaiitude 
2° south. 

1481. W'ith the accession of John II (1481- 
1495) the crown once more took 
in hand the work of exploration, 
and xvith greater energy than ever. 
1482-1484. Diogo Cfio reached the mouth 
of the Congo lUver and Cape St. 
Augustine. In 1485-1480 he ad¬ 
vanced to Cajjc Cross and C ape 
Negro. I 

1487. King John organized expeditions by | 
land and by sea in the hope of j 
reaching Ethiopia and India. Pedro de 
Covilha and Alfonso de Paiva were sent out 
by way of Cairo and Aden. Covilha 
reached India and on his return followed 
the east coast of Africa as far south as the 
iinnith of the Zambesi. 

1487, Aug.-1488, Dec. VOYAGE OF 
BARTOLOMEU DIAS. Having 
followed the African coast, Dias was driven 
by a great storm (Dec.-I'eb.) south of the 
tip of Africa. He turned east and soon dis¬ 
covered hills running to the northeast, 
showing him that lie had rounded the Cape 
of Good Hope. He followed tJie east coast 
of Africa as far as Mossel Pay and the 
Great lush Rix^r and then was obliged by 
his crew to return. 

1497, July 8-1499, Aug. 29 or Sept. 9. 

VOYAGE OF VASCO DA GAMA. 

This would liavc been undertaken sooner, 
excepting for internal trouliks in Portugal 
and disputes with Castile arising from the 
discoveries of Columbus. Da Gama left 
with four ships to find the way to India, 
the feasibility of the route being periei tly 
clear after Jhe discoveries of Covilha and 
Dias. He rounded the Cape in Nov. 1497, 
reached QuiliFiiane (Jan. 1498), Mozam- 
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bique (Mar.), and then Mombasa. Despite 
trouble with the jealous Arab traders, he 
was finally able to get a pilot from Melindi. 
He reached Calicut on the Malabar coast 
(May 22). He started for home in Aug. 
1498, touched Melindi (Jan. 1499) ^nd 
rounded the Cape (Mar.). The exact date 
of liis arrival at Lisbon is disputed. 

1500, Mar. 9.-1501, June 23. VOYAGE 

OF CABRAL, who set out witli 
13 ships to establish Portuguese trade in 
the east. After touching Brazil (p. 368) 
he went on to India, which he reached in 
Sept. The fleet loaded pej)per and other 
spices and arrived safely in Lisbon, f rom 
this time on I*ortuguese trailing fleets went 
regularly to India, and Lisbon soon became 
the chief entrepot in Imrope for oriental 
{products. 

1501. Vasco da Gama xvas sent out xvith 

20 ships to ])unish the Aralis and 
to close the Red Sea, in order to 
cut the trade route through Egypt 
to Alexandria. 

1505. Francisco de Almeida sent out as 
first gox ernor of India. He took 
Quiloa and Mombasa on the Afri¬ 
can coast and established forts at 
Calicut, (.'ananor, and (..'odiin on 
the Malabar coast. 

1509, Feb. 2. Almeida destroyed tlie fleet 
of the Moslems in the battle of 
Diu, thus definitely establishing 
Portuguese control in Imlian 
xvai.ers. 

1509-1515. Governorsliij) of Afonso de 
Albuquerque, who in 1507 had 
conquered Ormuz on the Persian (’hilf. 
Albuquerque made Goa the cajfital of 
the Portuguese posse.ssions (1510;, and 
in 1511 took Malacca. He opened com- 
inuniiation with Siam, the Moluccas, and 
China. 

1513. Jorge Alvarez first landed near 
Canton. 

1517. Fernao Peres de Andrade apjxeared 
xvith a s(iuadron at Cant*)n. 

1542. Antonio da Mota and two com¬ 
panions, driven by a storm, first 
reached Japan. 

1557. The Portuguese established them- 
.selx'cs at Macao (near Canton) 
and initiated regular trade with China. 

d he opening of the direct route to India 
at once began the revolution in the con¬ 
ditions of trade between Europe and Asia. 
'Phe Mamelukes in ligypt had controlled 
the main routes, from the Persian Ciulf to 
Syrian ports and from the Red Sea to Alex¬ 
andria, and from these ports the Venetians 
shipped to we.stern JOurope. 'The J^^gyptian 
sultan ke[)t the consignments small (210 
tons of pepper j)er year) and the prices were 
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therefore high. I 503 the price of pepper 
in Lisbon was 01 )ne-fifth what it was in 
Venice. When j Portuguese succeeded 
in blocking the^^‘^ Sea route, the Egyp¬ 
tian-Venetian ti * i was more or less ruined. 
The conquest d yria and Egyjit by the 
Turks (1510-13 though frequently de¬ 
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scribed as a stimulus to the discovery of 
new routes, had almost nothing to do with 
the situation. On the contrary the Turkish 
sultans (notably Suleiman, 1520-1566) did 
what they could to reopen the Near- 
Eastern routes. 


3. AMERICA 


a. PRE-COLUMBIAN 
DISCOVERIES 

790. Irish Monks, searcliing for religious 
retreats and for new fields of mis¬ 
sionary enterprise, reached Ice¬ 
land, after discovering the Faroe 
Islands in the 7Lh century. 

874. The Norsemen (Normans, Vikings) 
arrived in Iceland and settled. 

981. The Norsemen, under Erik the Red, 
disco\ered (Greenland and settled 
on the southwest coast (985-986). 
1000. LEIF ERICSSON, returning from 
Norway to (Greenland, w'as driven 
onto the American coast, which he called 
Winclatid (VinlandJ, from the grapes he 
found there. Wineland was probably Nova j 
Scotia, 

1003-1006. THORFINN KARLSEFNI set 

out from Crecnland with three 
sliijis to settle Wineland. He and liis parly 
spent three winters on the American con- | 
linent. There is no general agreement 
regarding the localities visited by him, ' 
which have been jjlac'ed by different au- | 
thurities as far apart as Labrador and ^ 
I’lorida. One recent writer puts the HcUii- ' 
land (Flat-Stone Land) of the Greenlandic- 
Jcelandic sagas in northeastern Labrador; 
Markland (W ood Land) in .southern Labra- j 
dor; Fnrdustnuid (Wonder Strand) on the 
north side of the Gulf of St. Lawrence; 
Straiimfjord (Stream Fjord), where the first 
and third winters were .sj)ent, t)n Chaleur 
Bay (New Brunswick); and Ihyp (Lagoon) 
on the New England coast, either north or 
‘South of Cape Cod. Another recent writer 
is coin’inced that Karksefni ^■isiled only 
the Labrador coast and both sides of the 
northern peninsula of Newfoundland, 
Straumfjord being, perhaps, in the vicinity 
of Hare Bay. Wineland was first men¬ 
tioned in the Hamburg Church History 01 
Adam of Bremen (1074 ff.), but most of our 
knowledge deriiTS from the Norse sagas 
written down in the 14th century. Suj)- 
posed Norse remains on the American 
continent {Dighton Rock, Old Stone Mill 
at Newport) have all i)cen rejected by 


scholars as spurious, with the CAxeption of 
the Kensington Stone, found near Kensing¬ 
ton, Minnesota, in 1898, under the roots 
of a tree 70 years old. The stone contains 
a long runic inscription recording the pres¬ 
ence there of a group of Norsemen in 1362. 
The stone and the inscription are dearly 
not forgeries, and a majority of geograph¬ 
ers as well as many historians are disposed 
to accept the authenticity of the record, 
d'he philologists are less favorable, because 
of irregularities in the language that are 
hard to exf)lain. Within recent years a 
Norse grave, with sword, shield, and two 
axes, is reported to have been foimd in 
Ontario. 

How' long the Norsemen continued to 
visit America is obviously an open question. 
'I'he last dehnite mention, apart from the 
Kensington Stone e\ idence, is for 1189 A.D., 
but there is some reason to believ’e that 
they came at least as far as southern Labra¬ 
dor for ship’s limber as late as 1347. After 
that date the Greenland colonies declined, 
thv)ugh the West Colony (in southeast 
Greenland) continued to exist imtil at least 
the mid-i5th century and sliips appear to 
have gone there periodically, j)robably 
trading in walrus hides and tusks. 
1470-1474, Between these years two Ger¬ 
mans in the Danish service, Did- 
rick Pining and Hans Pothorst, undertook 
a voyage to Iceland and the west, sup- 
])osedly at the request of the King of Portu¬ 
gal. Pining was a great seaman and the 
terror of the English; from 1478 to 1490 
he was goxernor of Iceland, fhere is no 
reason wiiy he should not have been able 
to reach America, but the e\'idence does 
nv>t show that he and Pothorst went beyond 
(ireenland. On a map of 1537 it is stated 
that a famous pilot, Johannes Scolvus 
(claimed by some to have been a Pole — 
Jan Szkolny), reached Labrador at this 
time. It has been held by some scholars 
that he must ha\'e accompanied Pining and 
Pothorst, but, sin( (‘ Labrador at this time 
was a name generally used for Greenland, 
it seems unlikely tliat Scolvus went beyond 
the old Norse settlements. From the 
Portuguese connection with the expedition 
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it has been concluded by some that JoSo 
Vaz Corte Retil went along. There is no 
satisfactory evidence of this, but in 1474 
Corte Real was rewarded with the caj)- 
taincy of one of the /\zores Islands for 
having made a voyage to the “Land of the 
Codfish” (PNewfoiindland), so that some 
scholars are well-disposed toward thetlieory 
that he may have reached America. But 
the markings on early maps make it seem 
likely that he too failed to get beyond 
Greenland. It is not unlikely, though there 
is no real evidence, that Breton, Gascon, 
or Basque fishermen regularly visited the 
Grand Banks in this j)eriod. In any event 
there is no proof of realization of any pro- 
Columbian discovery, or of any inlluence 
on later attempts. 

A great many theories ha\'e been ad¬ 
vanced in recent years, notably by the 
Portuguese, but also by others, to show 
that the Portuguese knew of the exist erne 
of America before Columbus sailed. Most 
of the theories rest uj)on tonjeclure and 
clever deductions. All wc can say is that, 
after the translation of Ptolemyfs Geogra¬ 
phy into Latin (1410), the idea of the 
sphericity of the earth (ne\er entirely lost 
during the Middle Ages, cf. Roger Bac'on’s 
Opus Majlis of the late i.tth century) sjiread 
ra])idly in scientilic circles and revived the 
idea of reaching Asia by sailing westward. 
Prince Henry the Navigator, for all his 
interest in the African route, sent expedi 
tions to the west. In 1427-1431 Diogo de 
.Seville discowred se\en of ihe iVzores, 
which may have been known to the Italians 
as early as 1351. Plores and Colvo were 
discovered in 1451-1452. The map of 
Andrea Bianco (1448) shows land of the 
pro})er conformation where Brazil lies. It 
is clear that after 1450 many Portuguese 
exjjeditions set out in search of legendary 
islands (St. Brandan’s, Brazil, Antillia., 
Island of the Se\en Cities, etc.) and, ac¬ 
cording to some scholars, the Lisbon gov¬ 
ernment enforced a j)olicy of rigorous 
secrecy with regard to new findings. Never¬ 
theless, no present evidence of Portugue.se 
knowledge of America before 1492 can be 
regarded as conclusive. 

b. THE VOYAGES OF 
COLUMBUS 

1451, bet. Aug. 26 and Oct. 31. CRISTO- 
FORO COLOMBO (Span. Cristb- 
bal Colon) born near Genoa, the son of 
Domenico (adombo, a weaver. Almost 
nothing definite is known of his youth 
(general unrclialjility of the Inography by 
his son Fernando). He was f^robably him¬ 
self a weaver and jirobably went to sea 


only in 1472, when he made a trip to Scio. 
He seems to have come to Portugal in i47() 
and to have made a voyage to England 
in 1477 (the story of his visit to Iceland 
is rejected by almost all authorities). In 
1478 he ap[jears to have made a voyage 
to the Madeiras and in 1482 possilily 
to the Guinea coast. In 1480 he married 
the daughter of Bartholomew Perestrello, 
heieditary cajilain of Porto Santo, near 
Madeira. By this time Columbus must 
have learned much about Portuguese dis¬ 
coveries and certainly about the ideas 
current in Jisbon. His a|)pc‘al to the great 
Elorentinc geographer, JPaolo Toscanelli, 
and the latter’s rc[)ly (1474) urging a 
voyage to the west, havx' been called in 
question by some writers and may be spuri¬ 
ous. In any ev ent the idea of seeking India 
or China in the west was not novel. 
1483 or 1484. Columbus appealed to King 
John II of Jkjrtugal to finance a 
v'oyage to the west, but whether to seek 
new islands or a route to Asia is not clt'ar. 
At this very time the king was auttiorizing 
.self-financed expeditions to the west of tiie 
/\zorcs (i486,1'erman Dulmo) and he might 
have licensed Columbus luid the latter been 
willing to finance himself. Others maintain 
that the Portuguese already knew that .Asia 
(ould not be retiched in this way. Ap 
jiarently Columbus, whose geogrtiphical 
knowledge appears to htive birn verv in- 
comf)lete, wan regarded as vain boaster. 

His project vvtis rejected. 

1486. Columbus, through the mediation 
of .some F'ram'iscan monks, was 
able to sulimit his project to Ferdinand and 
Isabella of Spain. His religious fervor and 
jiersonal magnetism im])resse(i the (lueen, 
but the project was tigain rejected by ex- 
f)erts. In the following years Columlius 
met the three Pinzon brothers, wealthy 
traders and exjierl navigators, from whom 
he doubtless k-arned much. 

1492. After being recalled to court, Co¬ 
lumbus finally induced the queen 
to finance his expedition. It is not yet (lear 
whether he set out to discover new islands 
and territories, or vvhellier his tibjec t was 
to find a route to the Indies. He was made 
[idmiral and governor of the territories to 
be discovered, but also carried letters to 
the Great Kh.an, which makes it jirobable 
that his purpose was tvv’ofold. 

1492, Aug. 3-1493, Mar. 15. THE FIRST 
VOYAGE. Columbus left Palos 
with tlircc ships, of which Martin Pinzon 
commanded one, and the famous jiilot Juan 
de la Cosa another. He left the Canaries 
(Sept. 6) and reached land in the Bahamas 
(prohaldy Walling’s Island) (Oct. 12), 
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naming it San Salvador. He then dis¬ 
covered Cuba, which he thought was the 
territory of the tireat Khan, and Santo 
Domingo (I':spahola). A post, Havidad, 
was established on Santo Domingo, after 
which Columbus returned (1493, Jan. 4), 
touching at the /Vzores (Feb. 15;, landing at 
Lisbon (Mar. 4) and finally reaching Pakjs 
(Mar. 15). He announced that he had 
discovered the Indies, news of wliich s[)read 
over Luro})e with great rapidity and caused 

much excitement. 

1493, May 4. The Line of Demarcation. 

At the instance of the Spanish 
rulers, who feared counterclaims by Tortu¬ 
ga 1, P(jpe Alexander \T granted to the 
Catholic kings exclusive right to and pos¬ 
session of all lands to the south and west 
toward India, not held by a Christian prince 
on Cliristmas Day, 1492, beyond a line 
drawn one hundred leagues west of the 

Azores and Ca))e Verde Islands. 

1493, Sept. 25-1496, June 11. SECOND 

VOYAGE OF COLUMBUS. He 
left with 17 caravels and 15CX) men to 
establish Spanish power. On tiiis voyage 
he discovered Dominica, Puerto Rico, and 
other (jf llie Antilles and Jamaica, exfdored 
the soutliern coast of Cuba and circum¬ 
navigated IVspahola, where he founded the 
town of lsal)elia. He left liis brother 
Bartholomew in charge, who in 1496 trans¬ 
ferred the settlement to the st)Utliern coast 

(Santo Domingoj. 

1494, June 7. TREATY OF TORDESIL- 

LAS, between Portugal and Spain. 
The line of demarcation was moved 270 
leagues furtlier west, Portugal to have ex¬ 
clusive rights to all lands to the cast of it, 
and Spain of all lands to the west. The 
making of this treaty is not entirely clear, 
and it has often been used as an argument 
to prove that Portugal already knew of 
Brazil, which, by tlie treaty, was brought 

into the Portuguese s{)herc. 

1498, May 30-1500, Nov. 25. THIRD 

VOYAGE OF COLUMBUS. Dis¬ 
covery of Trinidad Island (1498, July 31) 
and South America (Aug. i) near the mouth 
of the Orinoco. He exi)lored the coast 
westward as far as Margarita Island. He 
then went to J^Apanola, where a revolt 
broke out against him. He requested the 
crown to send out a judge. The govern¬ 
ment sent out to the Indies Francisco de 
Bobadilla (1499), who sent Columbus and 
his brother to Sjtain as prisoners. Co¬ 
lumbus was released and treated with dis¬ 
tinction, but, de.sf)itc the earlier rights 
granted him, was never restored to his 
former authority or monopolistic grants. 
With Bobadilla direct royal control was 
established. 


1502, May 11-1504, Nov. 7. FOURTH 
VOYAGE OF COLUMBUS. He 

reached the coast of Honduras and 
passed south to Panama, return¬ 
ing after having suffered ship¬ 
wreck at Jamaica. 

1506, May 21. Columbus died in relative 
oljscurity at Valladolid. It is 
reasonably clear that he b'dieved to the 
end of his days that he had discovered out- 
lying parts of Asia, des})ite the fact that 
ever since 1493 the convictirin had spread 
among ex])erts (e.g. Peter Martyr) that a 
New W orld had been discovered. 

c. POST-COLUMBIAN 
DISCOVERIES 

1497, May 2-Aug. 6. VOYAGE OF 

JOHN CABOT. Cabot was a 
wealthy Italian merchant (born in Genoa, 
resi(ient in Venice) who had traveled in 
the east (Black Sea, /Vlcxandria, Mecca) 
and v/ho settled in England about 1490. 
l or several years he sent out exj)editions 
from Bristol to seek the island of Brazil, 
in the hope of securing tlic valuable Brazil 
wood used in dyeing. Columbus’ suj)j)osed 
discovery of Asia in the west spurred him 
on. The expedition reached land (June 24) 
c\ idently on Cape Breton Island, whence 
it then cruised along the southern coast of 
Newfoundland. Cabot was convinced that 
he had di.scovered the country^ of the Great 
Khan and intended to return, passing south 
along the coast to the region of Brazil w-ood 
and spices. 

1498, May. John and Sebastian Cabot 

sailed with six sliips on a second 
voyage. J'hcy went north, coasted along 
the east coast of (ireenland, thence passed 
to Labrador and went south by Newfound¬ 
land, Nova Scotia, and the New England 
coast, as far as perhaps Delaware. Thence 
they returned to England. The date of 
their arrival is not known. Having found 
no spices, their elTorts evidently no longer 
interested the king or country. John Cabot 
is not heard of after March, 1499. 

1498. King John of Portugal sent out the 

famous captain, exj)lorer, and 
scientist, Duarte Pacheco Pereira, to in¬ 
vestigate the lands in the west. Duarte’s 
account (written in 1505 but published 
only in 1892) indicates that he may have 
reached the South American coast. He 
speaks of a vast continent extending from 
70° N.L. to 28" S.L. 

1499, May-1500, June. Voyage of Alonso 

de Ojeda and Amerigo Vespucci 
in the service of Spain. They landed in 
French Guiana, discovered the mouth of 
the Amazon and proceeded as far as Cape 
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St. Roque, after which they returned north 
and west along the coast as far as the Mag¬ 
dalena River and reached home by way of 
Espahola. An earlier voyage (1497-1498) 
by Vespucci, of which he himself tells in 
the confused and probably spurious sources, 
has been generally rejected by scholars. 
Vespucci (1451-1512) was a Florentine 
resident in Seville, probably an agent of the 
Medici banking firm. 

1499, Sept.~1600, Dec. Voyage of Vicente 
Yanez Pinzon. Pinzon made a 
landfall near Cape San Roque (1500, Jan.) 
and thence followed the coast north¬ 
westward. At about the same time the 
Spaniard, Diego de Lepe, explored tlie 
Brazilian coast from Cape San Roque to 
about lo' S.L. 

1600, Apr. 21. 'rhe PortLiguese commander, 
Pedr^varez Cabral, sailing to 
India with 13 caravels, and accompanied by 
such distinguished captains as Dias and 
Duarte Pacheco, landed in Brazil, coming | 
from the Cape Verde Islands. The party ] 
stayed only about ten days, but took of- i 
ficial ])ossession of the country which I 
Cabral named Tkrra de Vera Cruz. The i 
idea of Cabral having been the first to dis- ! 
cover Brazil, like the idea tliat his landing | 
tliere was accidental, has now been gi\ en 
up by some scholars, but the evidence is 
quite inadequate and the question remains 
open. 

1600. The Portuguese, Caspar de Corte 
Real, son of Joao Vaz, voyaged to 
the east coast of Greenland and to Labra¬ 
dor. In 1501 he set out on a second expe¬ 
dition, exploring Labrador and thence 
turning south. He himself was lost on 
this expedition, but liis brotlier Michael 
carried out yet another voyage in 1502 to 
the Newfoundland coast. He too was lost 
at sea. 

1501, May-1602, Sept. SECOND VOY¬ 
AGE OF AMERIGO VESPUCCI, 

this time in the service of Portugal. The 
voyage took him south along the Brazilian 
coast to about 32° S.L. if not farther. It 
was from the published account of this 
voyage and from Vespucci’s conviction that 
what had been found was a New World 
that the geograj)her Martin Waldseemiiller 
was led to propose that this New World 
be called America (1507). The name was 
at first applied only to South America and | 
the use of it sp)read slowly until its general 
adoption tc vard the end of tiie lOth cen¬ 
tury. 


Further explorations need not be listed 
in detail. De Bastidas traced the coast 
from Panama to Port Manzanilla (1500- 
1502); Vicente Pinzon followed the main¬ 
land from the Bay of Honduras to beyond 
the easternmost point of Brazil (1508); 
Ocampo circumnavigated Cuba (1508), 
which was conquered by Diego Velaz¬ 
quez ( 1511 ); Juan Ponce de Leon, the 
governor of Puerto Rico, discovered Florida 

(1512)- 

1513, Sept. 25. Vasco Nunez de Balboa 

crossed the Isthmus of Panama 
and discovered the Pacific Ocean. 

1515-1516. Juan Diaz de Solis, chief pilot 
of Sjjain, searching for a strait to 
the Pacific, explored the coast of 
South Ameriai from near Rio de 
Janeiro to the Rio de la Plata, 
wiicre he was slain. 

1517. Francisco Hernandez de C6rdoba 

discovered \ ucatan, finding traces 
of large cities and great wealth, 

1518. Juan de Grijalva followed the coast 

north from Yucatan to the Panuco 
River. 

1519. Alvarez Pineda completed explora¬ 

tion of the Gulf of Mexico by 
coasting from Florida to Vera Cruz and 
back. Francisco de Gordillo advanced up 
the Atlantic coast to South Carolina (1521;, 
and Pedro de Quexos as far as 40' N.L. 
(1525). At the same time (1524-1525) 
Esteban Gomez, sailing from Spain, fol¬ 
lowed the coast from Nova Scotia in the 
north to Florida in the south. 

1519-1622. CIRCUMNAVIGATION OF 
THE GLOBE BY FERDINAND 
MAGELLAN (Fernao de Magalhaes, 1480- 
1521). Magellan was sent out by the 
Spanish crown to find a strait to the Mo¬ 
luccas. He reached the Brazilian coast 
near Pernambuco, explored the estuary of 
the Rio de la Plata and, after wintering at 
I\)rt St. Julian, passed through the strait 
which bears his name and entered the 
South Sea, to which the name Mare Pacific 
cum was given. After following the coast 
to about 50° S.L. he turned northwest and 
after months of sailing reached the La- 
drones and Philippines. In the latter place 
he was killed in a skirmish with the natives. 
One of his vessels, under Sebastian del 
Cano, continued westward and reached 
Spain, thus completing the circumnaviga¬ 
tion of the globe. 



IV. THE EARLY MODERN 
PERIOD 

A. EUROPE AND THE NEAR EAST, 

I 500-1648 

1. ENGLAND. SCOTLAND. AND IRELAND. 


1485 

1485- 1603. HOUSE OF TUDOR. 

1486- 1509. HENRY VII. Henry’s first ait 

was to imprison the Earl of War¬ 
wick, son of the Duke of Clarence. His tirst 
Parliament (14^5) confirmed the crown to 
hini and his heirs. 'PhouRh the traditional 
mediaeval checks on the power of the croa n 
were maintained in theory, in firactice 
Henry went a long way toward developing 
royal absolutism — esUdilishment of the ad¬ 
ministrative court later called the Star- 
Chamber (1487), suppression of private 
feudal armies, develofiment of an elhcient, 
if arbitrary, royal financial system ( Kmpson, 
Dudley, “Morton’s Pork”). 

1487. The pretended Earl of Warwick 
(Simnel) landed in England, but 
w;i3 defeated at Stoke (June iL, 
1487),and Ijecame one of the king’s 
scullions. 

1488-1499. .\ltempts of Perkin Warbeck, a 
I'leming who per.sonated the Duke 
of York, to oN'erthrow Henry, Disavowed 
by Charles VTH in the Peace of ifetaples 
(.Nov. Q, i4()2), which ended the war in 
which Henry had engaged on account of the 
annexation of Brittany by Charles \Tll 
(1491), Warbcck found a warm reception in 
I’landers from the Duchess of Burgundy, 
sister of Edward I V. Ivxpclled from Idan- 
dcTs, he heel to Scotland, where his claim 
was recognized. Warbeck and James IV of 
Scotland invaded England in 1490. In 1407 
a formidable insurrection broke out in Corn¬ 
wall on occasion of an imposition of a tax by 
Parliament. It was su[ipressed l)y the de¬ 
feat at Blackheath (June 22, 1497), and the 
leaders executed (Flamniock). Peace with 
Scotland (Sept. 1497). Warbeck was soon 
taken and imprisoned in the Tower, whence 
he escaped, but was recaptured. Plotting 
another escape with the kkirl of Warwick, 
both Perkin and Warwick were executed 

(1400)- 

1495. STATUTE OF DROGHEDA (/Vv«- 
ings* lazv): (i) No Irish Parliament 
should be held without the consent of the 
King of England. (2) No bill could be 
brought forward in an Irish Parliament 


1649 

without his consent. (3) All recent law.-^ 
enacted in the laiglish Parliament should 
hold in Ireland. 

1496. Inlercursus magnuSy commercial 
treaty with Netherlands, granted 
mutual {uivileges to English and 
1' lemings and provided hxeddutie.s 
1502. Marriage of Henry’s eldest daughter, 
Margaret, willi James IV, king of 
Scotland. 

1509-1547. HENRY VIII. He was .six 
times married; (i) Catharine of 
Aragon, widow of his brother Arthur, 
mother of Mary the Catliolic (married June 
3, 1509, divorced March 30, 1533). ( 2 ) 

Anne Boleyn, mother of Idizabeth (married 
Jan. 25, 1533, beheaded May 19, 1536). pD 
Jane Seymour (married May 20, 1536, died 
after the birtli of her son Edward VI, Oct. 
24 , 1537 ). (4) Anne of Cleves (married Jan. 
6, 1540, divorced June 24, 1540). (5) Catha¬ 
rine Howard (married Aug. 8, 1540, be¬ 
headed Feb. 12, 1542). (6) Catharine Parr 
(married July 10, 1543, outlived the king). 
Henry united in his i)ers(>n the claim of both 
Lancaster and York. 

1511. Henry a member of the Holy League 
(pp. 394, 398). Having laid claim 
to the French crown, he sent troops to 
Sj)aiii, which were Tinsuccessful (1512). In 
1513 the king went to France in person and 
with Emperor Maximilian won the bloodless 
victory of 

1513, Aug. 17. Guinegate, the Battle of the 
Spurs. 

1513, Sept. 9. Battle of Flodden Field. De¬ 

feat and death of James IV of 
Scotland, who was allied with 
France. 

1514, Aug. Peace with France (Tournay 

ceded to England, afterward [1518] 
bought by PTance for 600,000 
crowns) and with Scotland. 

1515, THOMAS WOLSEY ( 1471 - 1530 ), 

the king’s favorite, cardinal and 
chancellor, papal legate. 

1520, June 7. Meeting of Henry VIII and 
Francis I of France near Calais 
{Field of the Cloth of Gold). 
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1621 . Execution of the Duke of Bucking¬ 
ham on a charge of high treason. 
Buckingham was descended from 
Edward 111 . 

1521 . Henry wrote the Assertion of the 
Seven Sacraments in re|)ly to 
Luther, and received the title of Defender of 
the Faith from Pope Leo X. 

After tlie battle of Pavia (p. 394), the re¬ 
lations between Henry and tlie emperor, 
which had been weakened by the double 
failure of the emperor to secure the prom¬ 
ised election of Wulsey as pope, became so 
strained that wiir seemed inevitable, iind a 
forced loan was assessed on the kingdom, 
which brought in but little. In 1523 an at¬ 
tempt to force a grant from Parlianicnt met 
with no success, but a, rebellion was pro¬ 
voked whicii was suj)pressed only by abiin- 
doning the demand. 

1527 . Hem'y, desiring to divorce his wife in 
order to marry Anne Boleyn, al¬ 
leged the invalidity of marriage with a de¬ 
ceased brother’s wife, and ap|)ealed to 
Rome. The delays of tlie pope and the 
scruples of Wolsey enraged the king, who in 
1529 deprived the latter of the great seal 
and gave it to Sir Thomas More (i47cS- 
1535; published Utopia in Latin, 1510). 
Sentence and pardon of Wolsey, who, how¬ 
ever, died in disgrace (1530). At the sug¬ 
gestion of Cranmei (1489--15 56) the ques¬ 
tion was referred to the uni\ ersities of luig- 
land and Europe, and a number deciding in 
the king’s favor, Henry married .^\iine 
Boleyn. Henry also broke witli the Church 
of Rome. Con fiscal ion of the annates, fol¬ 
lowed by the resignation of Sir d'homas 
More (1532). 

The pope excommunicated Henry and an¬ 
nulled his divorce from Catharine, wliich 
Cranmer, now Archldshop of Canterbury, 
had pronounced. After the birth of Eliza¬ 
beth, Parliament confirmed the divorce, 
recognized 1 Elizabeth as heir to the throne 
(1534), and secured the succession to other 
children of Anne in case of the death of the 
princess. 

1534 . ACT OF SUPREMACY, appointing 
the king and his successors Pro¬ 
tector and only Supreme Head of the Chur< h 
and Clergy of Fngland. This may be taken 
as the decisiv'e lieginning of tlie English Ref¬ 
ormation. The break with Rome had polit¬ 
ical and personal origins; at first there were 
no real differences in dogma and liturgy. 
Refusal to take the oath of supremacy was 
made high treason, under which vote Sir 
dhomas More was condemned and lie- 
headed (1535). 

Thomas Cromwell (i485?-i54o), a former 
servant of Wolsey and his successor in the 
favor of the king, now vicegerent in matters 


relating to the Church in JCngland, issued a 
commission for tlie inspection of monas¬ 
teries which resulted in tlie suppression, 
first of the smaller (1536). and afterward 
(1539) of the larger monasteries, and the 
confiscation of their property. Abbots now 
ceased to sit in Ikiriiament. 

1636 . Execution of Anne Boleyn on a 
charge of adultery. Princess 
hdizabetli proclaimed illegitimate by Parlia¬ 
ment. The crowni was secured to any 
subsequent issue of the king, or should that 
fail, was left to his disposal. 

1536 . Publication of Tindale’s transla¬ 
tion of the Bible, by Coverdale, 
under authority from tlie king. 
1636 . Suppression of the Catholic re¬ 
bellion of Robert Aske, aided by 
Reginald Pole, son of Margaret, 
CoLiiUess of Salisbury. 

1639 . STATUTE OF THE SIX ARTICLES, 
defining heresy; denial of any of 
these posit ions constituted heresy: (i) tran- 
substantiation; (2) communion in one kind 
for laymen; (3) celibacy of the priesthood; 
(4) iiu’iolability of vows of chastity; (5) 
necessity of private mas.ses; (6) necessity 
of aurit ular confession. 

1540 . Execution of Cromwell, on a cliarge 
of treason. Cromwell had fallen 
under Henry’s displeasure by his 
advocacy of the king’s marriage 
w’ith Anne of Cleves, witli whom 
the king was ill-ple;ised. 

1542 . IRELAND MADE A KINGDOM. 
1542 . War with Scotland. James V de¬ 
feated at tlic battle of Solway 
Moss (Nov. 25). James V died sliortly 
afterward. Henry jiroposed a marriage 
between his son, Edward, and James’ in¬ 
fant daughter, Mary, but the Scottish 
court [ireferred an alliance with France, 
w'hereupon Henry^ com hided an alliance 
w'ith ihe emperor. 

1544 . 1 Parliament recognized Mary and 

Elizabeth as heirs to the crown in 
tlie event (.>f the death of Edward 
without issue. 

1547 . E.xecution ol t he Earl of Surrey, on 
charge ol high treason. 

Henry VIII died Jan. 28, 1547, leaving a 
will, wherein the crown was left to the heirs 
of his sister, Mary, Duchess of Suffolk, 
in the event of failure of issue by all of his 
children. 

1647 - 1663 . EDWARD VI, ten years of 
age; his uncle, Earl of Hertford, 
was appointed lord protector and Duke of 
Somerset, .and assumed the government. 
Repeal of the Six Articles (1547). Intro¬ 
duction of Protestant doctrines (1549). 
Execution of Seymour, brother of the Duke 
of Somerset, who wished to marry the 
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Princess Elizabeth. Establishment of uni¬ 
formity of service by act of Parliament; 
introduction of Edward Vi’s first prayer- 
book (1549) (second, 1553). 

1650 . Fall of the protector, Somerset, who 
was superseded by Lord Warwick, 
afterward Duke of Northumber¬ 
land. Execution of Somerset 

(1552)- 

1551 . Forty-two articles of religion pub¬ 
lished by Craiimer. Tiiese vveie 
essentially the basis of Anglican Protest¬ 
antism, though their form was not final 
until the thirty-nine articles of Elizaljeth’s 
reign. 

1663 . Edward assigned the crown to Lady 
Jane Grey, daughter ol his cousin, 
Frances Cirey, eldest daughter of Mary, 
daughter of Henry Vil, to the exclusion of 
Mary and Elizabeth, daughters of Henry 
VIII. Lady Jane was married to tJie son 
of tlic Duke of JNorthumberland. Death 
of Edward VI (July (>). 

1553 - 1558 . MARY, who had been brought 
up a CEtliolic. 

The proclamation of Lady Jane Grey as 
queen by Northumljcrlgnd meeting with 
no response, Northumberland, Lady Jane, 
and others were arrested. Execution of 
Northumberland (Aug. 22,1553). Restora¬ 
tion of Catliolic bishops. Gardiner, Bishop 
of Winchester, author of the Sis Articles, 
lord chancellor. 

1653 . Marriage treaty between Mary and 
Philip of Spain, son of Charles V, 
afterward Philip II. Philijj was to have the 
title oiKing of England^ but no hand in the 
government, and in case of Mary’s death 
could not succeed her. This transaction 
being unpo[)ular, an insurrection broke out, 
headed by Sir 'rhomas Carew, fhe Duke of 
Suffolk, and Sir Thomas Wyatt. The sup¬ 
pression of the rebellion was followed by the 
execution of Lady Jane Grey (J'eb. 12, 
1554) and her husband. Lady Jane was 
an accomplished scholar (pujjil of Roger 
AschamJ and had no desire for the crown, 
imprisonment of l^lizabeth, who was soon 
released on the intercession of the em- 
})er()r. 

1554 . July 25 . Marriage of Mary and 

Philip. 

1555 . Return to Catholicism and j>ersecii- 

tion of the Protestants (Bonner, 
Bishop of London). Oct. 16, Ridley and 
Latimer; March 21, 155b, Cranmer burnt 
at the stake. About 300 are said to have 
been burnt during this persecution. Cardi¬ 
nal Pole, Arclibishop of Canterbury and 
paj)al legate (1556), 

1657 . England drawn into the Spanish 
war with France. Defeat of the 


ETench at the battle of St. Quentin (Aug. 

10, 1557)- 

1658 , Jan, 7 . Loss of Calais, which was 
captured by the Duke of Guise. 
1558 - 1603 . ELIZABETH, brought up a 
Protestant. Sir William Cecil 
(Baron Burleigh, 1571), secretary of state. 
Sir Nicholas Bacon, lord privy seal. Re¬ 
peal of the (Eitholic legislation of JMary; 
re-enactment of the laws of Henry VJH 
relating to the Church; Act of Supremacy, 
Act of Uniformity. Revision of the prayer- 
book. 

1559 , Apr. 2 . Treaty of Cateau-Cambresis 

with France. Calais to be ceded 
to iMigland in eight years. 

On the accession of I'rancis 11 , Ring of 
I'rance, Mary, his wife, assumed the title of 
Queen of England and Scotland. Con- 
ft>rmily exacted in Scotland. Treaty of 
Berwick (Jan. 1560), between IHizabeth and 
the Scottish reformers. French troops be¬ 
sieged at Leith. Treaty of Edinburgh be¬ 
tween I'ingland, France, and Scotland 
(15^0, July 0). I'rcnch interference in 
Scotland withdrawn. Adoption of a Con¬ 
fession of Faith by the Scotch Estates. 
Return of Mary to Scotland (15O1) after 
the death of Francis II, where she was at 
once invoh ed in conllict with the Calvinists 
(John Knox). 

1563 . Adoption of the Thirty-Nine Arti¬ 
cles, in j)lace of the forty-two 
pul>lishcd by Cranmer. Com[)Ietion of the 
establishment of the Anglican Church 
{Church of Engl and y Episcopal Church). 
A compromise Church, largely Protestant 
in dogma (though many of the thirty-nine 
articles are ambiguous), l)Ut with a hier¬ 
archical organization similar to the Catho¬ 
lic, and a liturgy essentially that of the 
Roman Church translated into English. 
Numerous dissenters or nonconformists: 
Puritans — even then a broad, inexact 
term, covering various groups who wished 
to “fmrify” the Church; to substitute a 
simf)le early-Christian ritual for the existing 
ritual, to make the Churc h more “Protes¬ 
tant”; Separatists, Puritans who left the 
Anglican Church entirely to organize their 
own churches; Presbyterians, l*uritans who 
sought to sul)stitute organization by pres¬ 
byters and synods for organization by 
bishops within the Anglican Church: 
Brownists, extreme leftist Puritans re¬ 
ligiously, the nucleus of the later Inde¬ 
pendents or Congregationalists; Jfrownists 
and Catholics, alone of the Elizabethan 
religious groups could not l)e brought under 
the Queen’s })olicy of toleration within the 
Anglican Church. Elizabeth therefore 
did not “tolerate” and did “persecute” 
Catholics, Brownists, and, of course, Uni- 
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tarians (who denied the doctrine of the 
Trimly). 

1664. Peace of Troyes with France. Eng¬ 
lish claims to Calais renounced 
for 222,000 crowns. 

In Scotland Mary married her cousin 
Darnley, who caused her favorite Rizziu 
to be murdered (1566) and was himself 
murdered (heb. ro, 1567) by Bothwell. The 
exact. j)art played by Mary in these in¬ 
trigues is still debated by historians. Alar- 
riage of Mary and Bothwell (May 15, 1567). 
The nobles under Murray, Mary’s natural 
brother, revolted, defeated Mary at Car- 
bury Hill, near Edinburgh, and imprisoned 
her at Lochleven C.'astle. Abdication of 
Mary in favor of her son, by Darnley. 
James VI (July 24, 1567). Murray, regent. 
In May, 15O8, Mary escajjed from cap 
tivity; defeated at Langside, May 13 , she 
took refuge in England, where, after some 
delay, she was placed in conlinernent 
(1568;. 

1577, Alliance of Elizabeth and the 
Netherlands. 

1583-1584. riots against the queen (Ar¬ 
den, Parryj; Spanish plot of 
'I'lirogmorton; execution of the 
Earl of Arundel for corresponding 
with Mary. Bond of Association. 

1685. Trooj)s sent to the aid of the Dutch 

Republic under the Earl of Lei¬ 
cester. Victory of Zutphen (Se})t. 
22, 1586), death of Sir Philip 
Sidney. 

1686. Expedition of Sir Francis Drake to 

the West Indies, sack of St. Do¬ 
mingo and Carthagena; rescue of 
the Virginia colony. 

1586. Cons{)iracy of Savage, Ballard, Bab- 
ington, etc., discovered by the 
secretary of state, Walsingham; execution 
of the conspirators. The go\'ernment in¬ 
volved Mary, (Jueen of Scots, in the plot. 
She was tried at Eotheringay Castle (Oct.), 
and convicted on the {presentation of let¬ 
ters which slie alleged to be forged. She 
was convicted Oct. 25 and executed Feb. 8, 
1587. 

1688. WAR WITH SPAIN. Construction 
of an Itnglish fleet of war. The 
Spanish fleet, called the Invincihlc Armada 
(132 vessels, 3165 cannon), was defeated in 
the Channel by the English fleet (Howard. 
Drake,Hawkins), July 21-29,and destroyed 
by a storm oil the Hebrides. 

1597. Rebellion of the Irish under Hugh 
O’Neill, Earl of Tyrone; the fail 
ure of the Itarl of Essex to co{pe with the 
insurrection led to his recall, and his suc¬ 
cessor Lord Mount joy quickly subjugated 
the country (iboi). Capture of Tyrone, 


flight of the Earl of Desmond. A rebellion 
of Essex in London was followed by his 
execution (1601). 

1600. Charter of the East India Company. 

1601. Elizabethan Poor Law, preceded by 

various measures regulating ap- 
prenticeshi]) (1563), vagrancy, etc. 
This famous law charged the 
parishes witii providing for the 
needy. 

1603-1649 (1714). THE HOUSE OF 
STUART. Personal Union of 
England and Scotland. 

1603-1625. JAMES I (as King of Scotland 
James VI;, son of Mary Stuart. 
The Scotch had brought him up in the 
Protestant faith. He was rather {pedantic, 
and not popular with a {peojjle used to the 
hearty Tudors. Divine right of kingship, 
divine right of the bishops {no bishop,\no 
king). In this century the after-effects of 
the Reformation made themselves felt in 
England as on the Continent, and in both 
places resulted in war. In England, how¬ 
ever, owing to tlie peculiar circumsUinces 
of the Reformation, these effects were 
peculiarly conditioned; the religious cjues- 
lions were confused and overshadowed by 
political and constitutional questions. 
Under stress of their quarrel, both the first 
two Stuarts and the parliamentarians 
sought to bend the mediaeval English consti¬ 
tution, the Stuarts toward n^yal absolutism, 
Uie {parhamenlarians toward government by 
an oligarchy of great nobles and city mer¬ 
chants. Only at the end of the struggle, in 
the 1040’s, did advanced democratic ideas, 
coupled usually with extreme religious doc¬ 
trines, ap{pear in minority groujps (Levelers, 
Fifth Monarchy Men). 

1603, Mar. 24. James I was proclaimed 

king; he entered Ixpndon on the 
7th of Ma3% and was crowned July 25. 
ITeseiUation of the millenary petition im¬ 
mediately after James’ arrival in London, 
signed by 1000 (800) ministers, asking for 
the reform of abuses. 

The Main and the Bye. The Main was 
a plot to dethrone James in favor of Ara¬ 
bella Stuart (see gen. table), concocted by 
Lords Cobham, Grey, and others. Sir 
Walter Raleigh was also implicated and 
imprisoned till 1616 {History of the World 
written in prison). The Bye or the sur¬ 
prising treason was a plot to imprison the 
king. Alliance with France, negotiated by 
Sully. 

1604, Jan. Hampton Court Conference, 

between the bishops and the Puri¬ 
tans, James presiding. The Puritans failed 
to secure any relaxation of the rules of the 
Church. James issued a proclamation en- 
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forcing the Act of Uniformity, and another 
banishing Jesuits and seminary priests, 
h'riclion between the king and parliament 
over a disputed election in Bucks (Goodwin 
and Fortescue). 

1604, Mar. 19-1611, Feb. 9. First Parlia¬ 
ment of James I. Tiie king’s 
scheme of a real union of England and 
Scotland unfavorably received. Appoint¬ 
ment of a commission to investigate tlie 
matter. 

Convocation (ecclesiastical court and 
legislature, at first established [Edward Ij 
as an instrument lor ecclesiastical taxation; 
ailcrward convened by archbishops for the 
settlement of church questions; since Henry 
\ 111 , convened only by writ from the king, 
and sitting and enacting [canons] only by 
permission of the king) ado])ted some new 
canons which bore so hardly upon the Puri¬ 
tans that 300 clergymen left their livings 
rather than conform. 

1604. Peace with Spain. James pro¬ 

claimed King of Great Britain, 
France, and Ireland (Oct. 24 ). Punish¬ 
ment of many recusants (under the 
recusancy laws of Elizabeth, whereby refus¬ 
ing to go to church, saying mass or assisting 
at mass was severely punished ). 

1605. Nov. 6 . GUNPOWDER PLOT. 

originating in 1604 with Robert 
Catesby, after the edict banishing the 
priests. Preparations for blowing up the 
houses of Parliament with thirty-six barrels 
of gunpowder. Disclosure of the plot 
through an anonymous letter. Arrest of 
Guy Fawkes in the vaults on Nov. 4 , the 
day before the meeting of I’arliament. Trial 
and exe( ution of the conspirators. 

1606. Penal laws against papists. Plague 

in London. Episcopacy restored 
in Scotland. Janies urged the union anew, 
but in vain. 

Impositions. The grant of customs 
duties made at, the beginning of every reign 
[tonnage, and poundage, established by Ed¬ 
ward III) proving insufficient to meet 
James’ expenditure, he had recourse to 
impositions without parliamentary grant, 
which Mary and Elizabeth had used to 
a small extent. Trial of Bates for refus¬ 
ing to pay an imposition on currants. The 
Court of Exchequer decided in favor of the 
king. 

1610. The Great Contract; in return for 
the surrender of some feudal 
privileges, the king was to receive a yearly 
income of £ 200 , 000 . The agreement was 
frustrated by a dispute over the impo¬ 
sitions. Dissolution of Parliament (Feb. 
9 , 1611 ). 


1611. Plantation of Ulster, which was 
forfeited to the crown by the 
rebellion of Tyrone. 

1611. Completion of the translation of the 
Bible, which was authorized by 
the king and had occupied 47 
ministers since 1604 . 

1613. Robert Carr, the king’s favorite 

(Viscount Rochester in 
created Duke of Somerset and lord treas¬ 
urer, on the death of tlie Earl of Salisbury 
(Robert Cecil). I^eath of Henry, Prince of 
V\’ale.s (.\ov. i()i 2 ). 

1614. Apr. 5-June 7. Second Parliament 

of James I. Three hundred new 
members, among whom were John Pym 
(.Somersetsliire), Thomas Wentworth 
(A'orkshire), John Eliot (St. Ciermains). 
'I'he whole session was spent in quarreling 
with the king oxer the impositions, and 
Parliament was dissolved without making 
an enactment, whence it is called the 
Addled rarliamait. 

1615. Renewal of the negotiation for the 

marriage of James’ son to a 
Spanish princess (opened in lOii). Im¬ 
position of a benevolence, wliich was re¬ 
sisted by Oliver St. John and condemned 
by the chief justice. Sir Edward Coke, who 
was afterward dismissed from ollice. Rise 
of George Villiers in the king’s favor; 
Viscount Villiers, Lari, Marquis, Duke of 
Buckingham. 

1617. Sir Walter Raleigh, released from 
the dower, allowtal to sail for the 
Orinoco, where he hoped to discox er a gold 
mine. Failing in this he attacked the 
Spanish towns on the Orinoco. On his 
return to England in the following year, he 
was executed under the old sentence, as 
reparation to S|)airi. 

1621, Jan. 30-1622, Feb. 8 . Third Parlia¬ 
ment of James I. 'Phe Parliament 
granted a sup})ly for the prosecution of the 
war in the Palatinate {p. 404 ), in which 
James was half-hearted, and then took up 
the subject of griex am es. Impeachment of 
Mompesson and Mitchell, who liad bought 
monopolies of inn-licensing and the manu¬ 
facture of gold and silver thread; they were 
degraded, fined, and banished. Imj)each- 
ment of Francis Bacon ( 1501 - 1626 ), famous 
essa 3 'ist and writer on scientific method, 
lord chancellor since 1618 . Bacon admitted 
that he had received f)resents from parties 
in suits, but denied that they had alTected 
his judgment. He was fined £ 40,000 
(which was remitted) and declared incap¬ 
able of holding office in the future. Petition 
of the Commons against poj^ery and the 
Sj)anish marriage. The angry rebuke of 
the king for meddling in affairs of state 
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{"'bring stools for these ambassadors^'*) drew 
irom the rarlianient 

1621, Dec. 18. THE GREAT PROTESTA¬ 
TION: “Thai ihe liberties, Iran- 
chises, privileges, and jurisdictions of 
Parliament are the ancient and undoubted 
birthright and inheritance of the subjects 
of England, and that tlic arduous and 
urgent affairs concerning the king, state, 
and defense of the realm . . . are proper 
subjects and matter of council and debate 
in l\arliament.” 'Phe king tore the page 
containing the protestation fnmi the journal 
of the Commons, dissoh^ed JParliament 
(Feb. 8, i022j, and imprisoned Southamp¬ 
ton, Coke, Pym, and Selden. 

1623, Charles, IPrirue of W ales, and the 

Duke of Buckingham went to 
Spain and negotiated a marriage treaty, 
the ])n)\'isions of which were so favorable 
to the Catholics as to excite great dissatis¬ 
faction in England; iinally, being unal)le 
to secure any helj) from Spain in regard to 
the Palatinate, Charles and pLukingliam 
returned in anger. 

1624, Feb. 12-1625, Mar. 27. Fourth Par¬ 

liament of James I. The Sj)anish 
marriage was broken off, but e\ en the anger 
of Huckingham could not drive the Parlia¬ 
ment into a declaration of war with Sjjain. 
Supjdies voted for defense. Alansfeld 
raised 1200 men in England who readied 
Holland, but nearly all perished there from 
lack of [iroper pro\isit)ns. This was, in 
fact, a breach with SjKiin. Marriage treaty 
with France for’the marriage of Prince 
Charles with Henrietta Maria, sister of 
Louis Mil. 

1625-1649. CHARLES I. 

1625, May 11. Marriage of Charles I and 

Henrietta Maria. Ships sent to 
Louis XIII secretly engaged not 
to fight against the Huguenots. 

1625. First Parliament of Charles I. (As¬ 

sembled June 18; ailjourned to 
Oxford July 11; dissoK ed Aug. 12 ). (.irant 
of tonnage and poundage for one year only, 
and of £140,000 for the war with S])ain. 
Proceedings against Montague. Unsuc¬ 
cessful expedition of W'inibledon against 
Cadi/. 

1626, Feb. 6 -June 15. Second Parliament 

of Charles I. C'harles had hojied 
for a more filiable IParliament, as lie had 
afipointed several of the leaders of the first 
Parliament sherilTs, and so kept them out 
of the second. Hut this Parliament, under 
the lead of Sir John Eliot, was more intract¬ 
able than the last. Lord Hristol, to wdioni 
no writ had been sent by order of the king, 
received one on the interference of the 
Lords, but was requested not to appear. 
He took his seat and brought charges 


against Buclungham, on which that lord 
was impeached (May). Imprisonment of 
Sir John Eliot and Sir Dudley Digges, who 
were set at liberty upon the refusal of 
iParliament to proceed to business without 
them. 

1626-1630. War against France. Inglori¬ 
ous exjiedition of Buckingham to 
the relief of Rochelle (1627). 

Exaction of a forced loan to raise mmiey 
for the French w^ar, and for the subsidy 
which Charles had agreed to supply to 
Ciiristian IV' of Denmark. 

1628, Mar. 17-1629, Mar. 10. Third 

Parliament of Charles I. (May): 
Passage of the PETITION OF RIGHT: 
(ij Prohibition of benevolences, and all 
forms of taxation without consent of Parlia¬ 
ment. (2) Soldiers should not be billeted 
in private houses. Xo commission 

should be gi\'en to military officers to exe 
cute martial law in time of peace. (4) X'o 
one should be imprisoned unless upon a 
specified charge. Assent of the king (June 
7;. Grant of five subsidies. 

Charles having, after the first year of his 
reign, continued to levy tonnage and pound¬ 
age, the Commons drew up a remonstrance 
against that practice. Prorogation of 
Parliament (June 2();. Seizure of goods of 
merchants who refused to pay tonnage and 
poundage. 

Assassination of Buckingham (Aug. 23 ). 
by Lciton. 

1629, Jan. New session of Parliament. 

d'he Commons at once took u;) 
the (juestion of tonnage and 
poundage; claim of privilege in the case of 
Roller, one of the merchants, whose goods 
had been seized, and who w'as a member 
of Parliament. Turbulent scene in the 
House of Commons; the speaker held in 
tile ciiair while the resolutions of Eliot were 
read; \Vh( lever introduced innovations in 
religion, or opinions disagreeing with those 
of the true Church; wiioevcr advised the 
levy of tonnage and poundage without 
grant of Parliament; w’hoever voluntarily 
[laid such duties, was an enemy of the 
kingdom. 

1629. Eliot and eight other memlicrs w^ere 
arrested (Mar. 5); Eliot died in 
the Tower in Xov. and the others made 
submission. Parliament dissolved (Mar. 
10). For eleven years (162(7-1640) Charles 
governed without a IVirliament, raising 
money by hand-to-mouth expedients, re¬ 
viving old taxes, old feudal jirivileges of the 
crown, selling monopolies. These were 
rarely wholly illegal, but seemed to parlia¬ 
mentarians contrary to recent constitu¬ 
tional developments. Charles* advisers: 
William Laud (1573-1645), Bishop of Lon- 
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don, 1628, Archbishop of Canterbury, 1633; 
Thomas Wentworth (1593-1641), Earl of 
Strafford and Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 

1639. Both were extremists. Strafford’s 
policy of thorough further embittered Ire¬ 
land. Peace was made with France (Apr. 
1630) and with Spain (Nov. 1630). Con¬ 
formity was enforced, and the communion 
table in railed. 

1634. The tax which focused hatred 
on Charles was ship-money, by 
which a writ issued in 1634 extended to 
the whole country a tax hitherto levied 
only on seaboard towns. John Hampden, 
a Buckinghamshire country gentlemen, de¬ 
fying the tax, was tried in June, 1634, and 
lost his case in court, but won it with the 
public. 

1637. An attempt to read the English 
liturgy in Edinburgh, ordered by 
Charles, produced a riot at St. Giles’ (June 
23). This was followed by the organization 
of the Scotch Presbyterians to resist ef)isco- 
pacy. On I'eb. 2S. 1638 was signed the 
Solemn League and Covenant (whence 
Covenanters) for the defense of the reformed 
religion. In Nov. a general assembly at 
Glasgow abolished episcoy)acy, settled lit¬ 
urgy and canons, and gave final form to the 
Scottish Kirk. 

1639. The First Bishops’ War. J’he Scots 

seized lidin burgh C'astle and 
raised an army. Charles marched to meet 
them near Berwick, but concluded with 
tliem, without battle, the Pacification of 
Dunse (June 18). After the armies had 
been disbanded, the questions were to be 
referred to a new general assembly and a 
new (Scotch) Parliament. At the Edin¬ 
burgh assembly the work of the Glasgow 
assembly was confirmed, and Parliament 
proved intractalile. 

1640. Charles, in trouble in Scotland and 

financially distressed in England, 
now called his fourth Parliament, the Short 
Parliament at Westminster (Apr. 13-May 
5). This Parliament, refusing to vote 
money until grievances were settled, was 
immediately dissolved. Riots, attacks on 
Laud’s palace. The Scotch trouble broke 
out in the Second Bishops’ War, and the 
royalists were beaten in a skirmish at New- 
burn on the Tyne (Aug. 28). By the Treaty 
of Ripon (Oct. 26) Charles agreed to pay 
the Scotch army £850 a day until a perma¬ 
nent settlement could be made. These 
obligations made the calling of a Parliament 
inevitable. 

1640. THE LONG PARLIAMENT, the 
fifth Parliament of Charles I (Nov. 
3, 1640-Mar. 16, 1660J. First session until 
Sept. 8, 1641. 


The fact that the Scotch army was not 
to be disbanded until ])aid gave the Com¬ 
mons an unusual hold over Charles. On 
Nov. II, Strafford was imj)eached, followed 
by Laud, and both were sent to the Tower. 
At the trial of Strafford in the following 
March, the result of impeachment being 
uncertain, it was dropj)ed, and a bill of 
attainder introduced, which passed both 
Commons and Lords in April. Strafford 
was e.xecuted on May 12. Meanwhile, 
Parliament passed the revolutionary Trien¬ 
nial Act, requiring the summoning of Parlia¬ 
ment every three years even without the 
initiative of the crown (May 15, 164]). 
'J'his was followed in May by a bill to pre¬ 
vent the dissolution or proroguing of the 
present Parliament without its own consent, 
which Charles reluctantly signed, along 
with Strafford’s attainder. The culmina¬ 
tion of radicalism was the introduction of 
a l)ill for the abolition of bishops. This was 
the Root and Branch Bill, on which the 
moderate J’uritans split with the more 
radic al Presbyterians. 

1641, July. Abolition of the courts of Star 
Chamber and High Commission. 
'Fhese courts were a part of the constitution 
of England, and their abolition shows that 
Parliament was determined to effect a 
revolution. In .August, a treaty of pacifica¬ 
tion with Scotland was made, and SccUch 
and English armies were paid with the j)ro- 
ceedings of a special {)oll-tax granted by 
Parliament. Charles look refuge with the 
Scotch. On the [)rorogiiing of I’arliament 
in Sept., each house appointed a committee 
to sit in the vacation (Pym, chairman of 
the Commons’ committee). Charles at¬ 
tempted to conciliate the moderate parlia¬ 
mentarians by gi\’ing ol'hce to their leader, 
Lucius Cary, Lord Falkland. 

In Sccjtland, the Marquis of Montrose 
plotted the seizure of the Earl of Argyle, 
Presbyterian leader. 'Phe discovery of the 
plot seemed to invoK e Charles himself, who 
was thus thrown into the liands of Argyle. 
Charles practically surrendered all control 
over Scotland to /\rgyle and the Presby¬ 
terians, receiving from the latter only a 
promise not to interfere in English religious 
affairs (Oct. 1641). 

1641, Oct. 21. Parliament assembled and 
heard the news of the massacre 
of Protestants in Ulster (30,000 killed). 
Still unwilling to entrust Charles with an 
army, it presented him with the Grand 
Remonstrance (Dec. i) passed in the 
Commons in Nov. by eleven votes, a sum¬ 
mary of all the grievances of his reign. 
It was ordered printed by Parliament on 
Dec. 14 . 
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1642, Jan. 3. Charles ordered the impeach¬ 
ment oi Lord Kiinbolton, and c^f 
Pym, Hampden, Haselrig, Holies, Strode, 
of the Commons, for treasonable corre¬ 
spondence with the Scotch in the recent 
troubles. 'Jdic C'onimons refusing to order 
tlie arrest, Charles with a few hundred 
soldiers went to the Mouse and attempted 
to seize the five members (Jan. 4). Failing 
to lind them, he withdrew. 7'he fi\’e mem- 
l)ers had taken refuge in London, where 
the Commons followed them, and formed 
a c-ommiltee at the Guildhall under the 
protection of tlic citizens of London. 
C'harles left London on Jan. 10 and the 
li\e members returned, ddie victorious 
Gommons, emboldened, put before the king 
bills excluding bishoj^s from the Lords and 
giving command of tlie militia to Parlia¬ 
ment. From \’ork he refused to sign the 
laller (March) and there he* was joined l-)y 
32 {)eers and O5 members of the (.'ommons. 
He also had the great seal. The Parliament 
at ^^■estminster now was obliged to pass 
ordinanc'cs which were not submitted to 
the king and did not appear under the 
great seal. 

June 2. Parliament made a final ap- 
proacli to Charles, submitting the 
nineteen propositions: that the king should 
gi\ e his assent to the militia bill; that all for¬ 
tified |)laces she mid be entrusted to officers 
ajipointed by Ikirliament; that the liturgy 
and c hurch government should be reformed 
in accordance with the wishes of i^arliament; 
that Parliament should appoint and dis¬ 
miss all royal ministers, appoint guardians 
tor tlu' king’s children, and have the power 
of ex(hiding from the upper house at will 
all })eers erealed after that date. The 
propositions were rejec ted. 

July. Parliament appointed a committee 
of public safety, and put l^ssex 
in charge of an army of 20,000 foot and 
4000 cavalry. When on Aug. 22 Charles 
raised the royal standard at Nottingham, 
the military phase of the Great Rebellion 
began. 

1642-1646. THE CIVIL WAR. Roughly, 
northern and west-central England 
stood by the king; Fast Anglia, London, 
and the south with I'arliament. Socially, 
the gentry, the Anglican clergy, and the 
peasantry were royalist; the middle classes, 
the great merc hants, and many great nobles 
were parliamentarians. Put neither Roiind- 
hfiid (j)arliamcntarian, Puritan) nor Cava¬ 
lier (royalist) describes comidelely an eco¬ 
nomic or social c lass. Armies were small. 
Until Cromwell’s Ironsides the royalist 
ca\'alry wfis superior. T he war was rela¬ 
tively free from excesses. 


1642, After the drawn battle of Edgehill 

(Oct. 23], where Prince Rupert 
(royalist cavalry leader, son of the l^^iector 
Jhilatine and Elizabeth of England) dis¬ 
tinguished himself, the king marched on 
Londejn, but turned back at Prentfurd when 
confronted by Essex (Nov. i2j. 

TTie associated counties of Norfolk, Suf^ 
folk, Essex, Cambridge, Hertfordshire, and 
Huntingdonshire rai.sed a force entrusted 
to Oliver Cromwell (i ^qc;- 1658), which a.s 
the Ironsides finally became the best troops 
in the war. Meantime, the war was a series 
of raids and indecisive battles. Capture 
of Reading by" Essex (.\pr. 27, 1643); skirm¬ 
ish at Chalgrove Field in which Hampden 
was mortally wounded (June i8j. Capture 
of Bristol by Rupert (July' 25), counter 
balanced by Essex’s relief of Gloucester 
(Sept.), gallantly defended by Massey. 

First battle of Newbury (Se|)t. 20,. 

1643, July 1. Through all this the West¬ 

minster Assembly, which sat until 
ift4Q, debated religious and theo¬ 
logical j)roblems. 

Sept. 25. THE SOLEMN LEAGUE 
AND COVENANT, signed by 25 
{leers and 288 members of the ("ommons, 
agreeing to make the religions of England, 
Ireland, and Scotland as nearly uniform as 
])ossible and to reform religion ''according 
to the ivord of God, and the examples of the 
best reformed ( hurt lies.*' All civil and mili¬ 
tary otVicials were required to sign the 
covenant (nearly 2000 clergymen refused 
and lost their livings). The Scotch now 
consented to hel{i the English parliamen¬ 
tarians; a Scotch army crossed the Tweed 
(Jan. 1644). Charles rashly enlisted Irish 
Catholic insurgents with whom he con¬ 
cluded peace, thus alienriling many English¬ 
men. 

1644, Jan. Charles convened a royalist 

Parliament at Oxford. His O})- 
{lonents establislied (lYdj. 15) a joint com¬ 
mittee of the two kingdoms of Scotland and 
Imgland. At the battle of Nantwich (Jan. 
25) the royailist Irish w'ere beaten liy Sir 
Thomas Fairfax, who, in junction with the 
Scotch, besieged York while Essex and 
Waller besieged Oxford. 

July 2. BATTLE OF MARSTON 
MOOR. Prince Riq^ert, after de¬ 
feating the Scotch, was decisively beaten 
by Cromwell and liis Ironsides. This was 
the crucial battle of the war, and gave the 
north to Parliament. York surrendered 
(July i6); Newcastle (Oct. 16). In the 
south Waller was beaten at Cropredy 
Bridge (June 29) and Essex^s infantry sur¬ 
rendered to Charles in Cornwall. The in¬ 
decisive second battle of Newbury (Oct. 
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27), in which Charles was pitted against 
Essex, Waller, and Manchester, prefaced 
the so-called Treaty of Uxbridge, a truce in 
Jan. and Feb. 1645, during which Parlia¬ 
ment’s proposals were rejected by Charles, 
who had hitherto had the best of the war 
in south and southwest. 

In Scotland, Montrose, after slipping into 
the country in disguise (Aug. 1O44), raised 
highland clans for Charles and gained 
several victories over the Covenanters (Tip- 
pamuir, Sept, i; Inverlochy, I'el). 2, 1045; 
Auldearn, May i; Alford, July 2). At one 
time he held most of Scotland, but his 
armies melted away when the Parliament 
sent General Leslie into Scotland after 
Naseby, and at Philiphaugh (Sept. 13, 1645) 
the Stuart parti.sans were decisively beaten. 

Montrose lied to the Continent. 
1645, Jan. Laud, tried in March, 1644, was 
attainted and executed. England 
was fast moving toward extreme Protes 
tantism. With Cromwell, the Independents 
rose to leadership. Presbyterianism, with 
some reservations for the Independents, 
became the established Church. The Self- 
Denying Ordinance (Ai)ril 3) having ex¬ 
cluded members of either house from mili¬ 
tary command, Fairfax superseded Essex 
as captain-general, and CJromwell, with the 
Self-Denying Ordinance susjx'nded in liis 
ease, became lieutenant-general. The army 
was re-formed into the Jiru' model on the 
lines of tlie Ironsides. 

1645, June 14. BATTLE OF NASEBY, 

decisive defeat of the king, ruin 
of his cause. Royalist towns and houses 
surrendered rapidly: Leicester (June i8j, 
Eridgewater (July 23), Bristol (Sept, ii), 
Carlisle, Winchester, Basing Mouse (Oct.), 
Latham House (Dec.). At Stowe-on-the- 
Wold (Mar. 26, 1646) Lord Ashley was 
beaten and captured in the final battle of 
the war. Charles surrendered himself to 
the Scotch (.May 5). 

1646, July. Parliament submitted to the 

captive tdiarles the Newcastle 
proposals: that Parliament control the 
militia for twenty years; that Charles take 
the Covenant; that lie supfiort the Presby¬ 
terian establishment. Hofiing to jirofit by 
the obviously impending Ijrcach between 
the Presbyterians in Jhirliament and the 
Independents in the army, Charles rejected 
the propositions. 

1647, Jan. 30. The Scotch surrendered 

Charles to Parliament in return 
for their back jxiy (.€400,000). He was 
brought to Ilolmliy House in Northamp¬ 
tonshire. Army and Parliament in open 
conflict. Parliament reapj3ointcd Fairfax 
commander-in-chief, re-enacted the Self- 


Denying Ordinance, and voted the disband¬ 
ment of all soldiers not needed for garrisons 
or for service in Ireland. This the army 
refused to accept, claiming full payment for 
arrears in salary. A detachment headed lay 
Cornet Joyce seized Charles at Holmby 
House (June 4), and carried liim prisoner to 
the army, thus lorestalling an agreement 
between king and Presbyterians. 

June 4. On the same day Cromwell lied 
from Parliament to the army at 
Triptow Heath, where it had taken an oath 
not to disband until freedom of conscience 
was .secured, and had ertu Led a council of 
adjudicators. From Si. Aihans the army 
addressed to Parliament a humble repre- 
scnldlion (June 10) and demanded the ex¬ 
clusion of eleven members, among them 
Holies, obnoxious to it. 'Phe two speakers, 
fourteen lords, and about one hundred of 
the Commons tied to the army (July), i’ro- 
|)osals were presented to the king by the 
army: that worship be free for all; that 
Parliament control army and iia\’y for ten 
years and a})point ofliccrs of state; that 
Ikirliament serve for three years (triennial 
Parliaments). The king rejected them, 
and moved to take refuge with the Presby¬ 
terian members of Parliament; but the 
army entered la)ndon (Aug. 6) and forced 
Parliament to take bac k llie members who 
had lied to the army. Charles removed to 
Hampton Court, where he rejected a modi- 
iied form of the pre\’ious proposals and 
lied to the Isle of Wiglit, where he was 
detained by the governor of Carisk^rookc 
Castle (Nov. 11). 

Dec. 24. *‘The four bills” ])rescntc(l to 
the king by Parliament: (1) Par¬ 
liament to command the army for twenty 
years; (2) all declarations and proclama¬ 
tions against the Parliament tt) be recalled; 
(3) all peers ('realed since the great seal 
was sent to Charles to be incapable of 
sitting in the house; (4) the two houses 
should adjourn at pleasure. Charles, who 
was only playing with the Parliament in 
the hoj)e of scdiring aid from Scotland, 
rejected the four bills (Dec. 28), after he 
had already signed a secret treaty with the 
Scots (l)cc. 2()). Charles agreed to abolish 
lOpiscopacy and restore Presbyterianism; 
tlu' Scots, who looked with horror on the 
rising tide of toleration in lOngland, agreed 
to restore him by force of arms. 
1648, Jan. 15. Parliament renounced alle¬ 
giance to the king, and voted to 
have no more communication with 
him. 

1648. SECOND CIVIL WAR. At once 
a war between Scotland and Eng¬ 
land, a war between the royalists 
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and the Roundheads, and a war Ijc 
tween the Presbyterians and the Inde¬ 
pendents. 

Mar. At a meeting of army officers at 
Windsor it was decided to bring 
the king to trial. Parliament having re¬ 
assembled with ;^o6 meml)ers and the 
Presbyterians again in control, repealed 
the non-communication resolution and at- 
temj)ted to reopen negotiations with the 
king (July). 

Aug. 17-20. Battle of Preston Pans. 

Under tlie Duke of ilamilton, a 
Scotch army invaded iingland, but was 
beaten by Cromwell. Tiiis ended tlie 
second civil war. The so-called Treaty of i 
Newport, between king and Parliament, ■ 
had no result, as Charles was seized by the 
army (Dec. i) and. Parliament having i 
again attemj)ted to treat with the king, j 
Colonel Pride, by order of the council of i 
affairs, forcibly e.\cluded gO Presbyterian ; 


members from the Parliament {Pride's 
Purgej Dec. 6, 7), wliich is henceforth 
known as the Rump Parliament (some 60 
members;. 

Dec. 13. The Rump repealed the vote 
to continue negotiations with 
Charles, and voted that Charles be brought 
to trial. A]3i3ointment of a high court of 
justice of 135 members to try the king was 
rejected V)y the Lords (1^)49, Jan. 2) and 
the Commons resohed that legislative 
j)owcr resided solely with the Commons 
(Jan. 4; f)assed Jan. 0 witiiout concurrence 
of the Lords;. 

1649, Jan. 20. The army cnuncil drew tij) a 
tem})orary Instrument of Govern¬ 
ment. Charles was tried before the high 
court (67 members present, Pradshaw {)re- 
siding; whose jurisdiction he simply denied 
(Jan. 20-27;. The king was sentenced to 
death and beheaded at Whitehall fjan. 30;. 

{Cont. p. 425.; 


2. THE NETHERLANDS TO 1648 


The provinc't'S of the Low Countries, ' 
originally inhal)iled by Patavians and otlier 
Germanic trilres, liad formed a part of the | 
em|)ire of Cliarlemagne and. after the • 
Treaty of Mersen t^S70), belonged in large ■ 
part to Germany, forming a dependency i 
of the Kingdom of Lotliariipgia. The de- ■ 
eline t)f the ducal power favored tlie growth | 
of {powerful counties and duchies, such as ' 
Prabant, h'landers, Gelders, Holland, Zee- 
land, Hainault, and the Pishopric of 
Utrecht. After 13S4 the |>rovinces were 
bruiigtil under the control of the Dukes ot j 
Purguudy in the following manner; Philip ! 
II (the Pold), fourth son of John II oi i 
France, became Duke of Piirgund}’in 1363. | 
He married Margaret, daughter and heiress 
of Louis H, Count of Flanders and Artois 
(d. 1401). I'heir son was John the Fear- j 
less, Duke ot Purgimdy (1404-1419), who : 
was suceeedeil by his son, Philip the Good . 
(i4iQ-i4()7]. Philij> ac(juired \amur hy 1 
purchase (1425). Pra.bant and Limburg 
came to him by bequest (Joanna, daughter 
of John 111, Duke ot Prabant, left them to 
her great-nephew, Antoine, l)rother of John , 
the FearlessL In 1433 he aetjuired Hoi j 
land. Hainault, and Zeel.'Hid by cession from 
Jacqueline, Countess of Holland; and in 
1443, Lu.xembiirg, by cession from IHiza- 
beth of Luxemburg, He also addetl Ant¬ 
werp and Mechlin. His son, Charles the 
Bold (Duke of Purgundy 1467-1477), ac¬ 
quired Gelderland and Ziitjihen by bequest 
from Duke Arnold (1472). 

Mary, the daughter and heiress of Charles 
the Bold, married Maximilian, .\rchduke of 


Austria and later emperor ([>. 398). Their 
son, Philip the Handsome (Duke of Bur¬ 
gundy), married Joanna, the daughter of 
J'erdinand of Aragon and Isabella of Ckastile, 
and thus the Netherland provinces passed 
intimately into tlie hands of Philiji’s son, 
Charles I (Charles V as emperor;. 
1548. Charles annexed the seventeen 
provinces (Prabant, Limburg, 
Luxemburg, Gelderland, Flanders, .\r- 
tois, Hainault, Holland. Zeeland, \amur, 
Zuiphen, Fast Frieskind, West Fries¬ 
land, Mechlin, Utrecht, Ovcryssel, Gro¬ 
ningen) to the Purgundian circle of the 
empire. 

1556. Abdication of Charles. The N(‘ther- 
lands, like Sj^ain, passed to his son, 
1656-1598. PHILIP II. 

1568-1648. REVOLT OF THE NETHER¬ 
LANDS. 'Fhe provinces had long 
enjoyed aueient and im]3orlant privileges. 
The Estates {staaten, cUils) granted taxes 
and troops. Calvinism had taken firm root 
in the northern provinces (commonly called 
Holland), but the southern pro\inces (now 
Belgium) remained Catholic. The Spanish 
garrison, the penal edicts against heretics, 
the dread of the introduction of the Sfianish 
Inquisition, all these factors led (during 
the rule [1550-1567] of Margaret of Parma, 
the natural sister of Philip 11, and her ad- 
\dser, Bishop Granvella) to the formation 
of a league of nobles {Compromise of 
Breda), headed by Philip Marnix of St. 
Aldegonde. Presentation of a petition by 
300 nobles {Gueux = Beggars, a party 
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The House of Burgundy 

Otto IV - iMatilda of 

C. of Burgundy I Artois 

d. 13^5 ! 

Jeanne - I’hilip V 
I of l^'raiice 


Eudes IV -■ ■ = = Jeanne 
D. of Burgundy 


Margaret Louis If, 

( '. inlanders, cL( . 


Philip 

Philip 


Margaret = -■■■ - Louis 111 
d. of John 111 
of Brabanl 

Philip the Bold -- Margaret 
1). of Burgundy 
I304-1404 


John the 
Fearless 
1404-1419 


Margaret 
of Holland 


William \ 1 
C. of Holland 


Margaret Antliony ■ l-^li/.abeth 


r 


Isabella - — - Philip the Good Anne Jaccjueline —John IV 


Jdiilip 


of Portugal ' 141 cr 14O7 

Charles the Bold 

i407yi477 

Mary-- - --- Emperor Maximilian 
Joanna the Mad 

(diaries V 
larijieror 

name, originating in the contemptuous re¬ 
mark of the Count of Barlaimont: n’est 

qu’un tas de gueux”). Insurrection of the 
lower classes. Destruction of images and 
sack of the churches. These disturbances 
were opjiused by Lamoral, Count of Eg- 
mont (j522-i 56(S) and William of Nassau, 
Prince of Orange (William the Silent, 1533- 
1584), the leaders of the higher nobility, 
who, however, soon lost control of 1 he 
movement. Protestant and Catholic parties 
soon emerged. 

1667. Philip sent to the Netherlands the 
Duke of Alva (150S-1582) with 
an army of 20,000 Spaniards. William of 
Orange and many thousands of Nether- 
Landers left their native land. Margaret 
resigned her regency and also deyiarled. 
Creation of the Counril of Blood. Ruthless 
suppression of opposition. Execution of 


Egmont, Hoorn, and many other prominent 
figures, ddie estates of those who failed to 
appear before the tribunal were confiscated, 
including those of William of Orange. The 
latter, with his brother Louis, thereupon 
invaded the Netherlands, but was re|)ulsed 
by Alva. 

The arbitrary taxes imfiosed by Alva (tlie 
tenth pfenning from tlie price of every 
article sold, the hundredth part of every in¬ 
come) produced a new revolt. 

1572. Capture of Brill, by the “Water Beg¬ 

gars.” The insurrection spread 
rapidly, especially throughout the 
north. 

1573. Alva was recalled at his own re¬ 

quest. His successor, Luis de 
Requesens y Zufliga, gained a 

1574. Victory at Mookerheide, where two 

brothers of the Prince of Orange 
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fell. But the Spaniards could not suppress 
the revolt. Requesens died (1576). Cap¬ 
ture and sack of Antwerp, Maestricht, 
Ghent, and other towns by the Spaniards 
led to the 

1676 . PACIFICATION OF GHENT, a 

treaty between all the provinces 
by which they united, without regard to 
national or religious dilTerences, to drive 
out the Spaniar(ls. T'he new governor, Don 
John of Austria, was unable to quiet the 
country, despite disputes between the vari 
ous parties. lie died in 1578, and was 
succeeded by 

1578 - 1592 . Alexander Farnese (Duke of 
Parma), a shrewd statesman and 
an excellent general. Parma ultimatel}' 
subdued the southern provinces, on the 
promise that their old political freedom 
should be restored. 'The seven northern 
provinces (Holland, Zeeland. Utrecht, (iel- 
derland, (ironingen, Friesland, Overysselj, 
tJiereupf)n concluded 

1579 . THE UNION OF UTRECHT, fol¬ 
lowed by a proclamation of inde¬ 
pendence from Spain (1581). The heredi¬ 
tary statthaltersJiip was settled on William 
of Orange. After his murder at Delft 


3. FRANCE, 

1483 - 1498 . CHARLES VIII. Death of the ! 

Duke of Prittany (1488) called ! 
forth a coalition of the empire, Spain, and 
England to |)reserve the indej)endeiice of the 
duchy, but this pro\'ed futile. Charles 
married Anne, the heiress, in 1491, and 
concluded the Treaties of Senlis (with the 
emperor) and Staples (with ICngland). 
Spain was bought off by the cession of 
Roussillon and Cerdagne. 

1495 - 1496 . Charles’ expedition to Italy 
to claim the inheritance of Naples 
(through his father from Charles, Duke of 
Maine and Provence; see geneal. table). 
Charles marched victoriously through Italy 
and conquered Naples, but was soon obliged 
to withdraw in the face of the Holy League 
(Em[)eror Maximilian, Pope .\le.\ander VI. 
Spain, Venice, Milan, and ultimately Eng 
land), formed to protect Italy from foreign 
domination. Importance of the expedition 
in furthering the introduction of tlie Renais¬ 
sance into l''rancc. 

1498 - 1689 . HOUSES OF ORLEANS AND 
ANGOULfiME. Branch lines of 
the house of Valois (since 1328) 
whose relation to the main line is 
shown in geneal. table (p. 382). 

1498 - 1615 . LOUIS XII obtained a di¬ 
vorce from Joanna, daughter of 


(1584, July 10), he was succeeded by his 
son 

1584 . Maurice of Nassau, only seventeen 
years old. Parma continued his 
victorious campaigns and man¬ 
aged to capture Antwerp. There- 
ui)on the English came to the aid 
of the insurgents. 

1688 . Philip II, hojhng to j)ut an end to 
the Anglo-Dutch combination, or¬ 
ganized the Great Armada, which 
was defeated by the Jinglish arid 
destroyed in a terrible storm 
fP- 373)- 

1609 . The Twelve Years’ Truce put an end 

to sp)oradic and inconclusive fight¬ 
ing and virtually established the independ¬ 
ence of the northern provinces. After its 
e.\i)irati()n the war was resumed by the 
Spaniards. The Hollanders, who had 
grown rich and powerful at sea in the 
course of the struggle, were well able to 
hold their own, and hnally 
1648 . THE TREATY OF WESTPHALIA 
recognized the independence of 
the Re[)ublic of the United Pro\ inces. 

{Coni. p. 437-) 


1483-1641 

Louis XI and married Anne of Brittany, 
widow of Charles VHI, in order to kec}) 
this duchy for the crown; as grandson of 
\alentina Visconti he laid claim to Milan, 
drove out Ludovico Moro, who was im¬ 
prisoned when he \enlured to return to 
Milan (1500). 

1501 . Louis, in alliance with Ferdinand 
the Catholic, King of Aragon, 
conquered the kingdom of Naples. The 
S{)aniards and French soon falling out, 
the latter were defeated by the Spanish 
general Gonzalvo de Cordova on the Gari- 
gliano (1504). Louis XII gave up his claims 
to Naples. 

1508 . Louis a party in the League of 
Cambrai (pp. 393, 39S). In 15 ii 
the pope, Ferdinand the Catholic, and 
Venice renewed the Holy League, with the 
object of driving the French out of Italy. 
The latter, under the young Gaston de 
Foix, Duke of Nemours, nephew of Louis 
XII, were at first successful in the war, 
taking Brescia (1512) by storm (Bayard, 
sans peur ct sans reprochc, 1476-1524), and 
defeating the united Spanish and papal 
armies at Ravenna, with the aid of 5000 
German mercenaries, in the same year; 
they were, however, compelled by the 
Swiss to evacuate Milan. In 1513 the 
French formed a new alliance with Venice, 
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The French Succession, 1498 

Charles V (third king of the house of Valois), 1364-1380 


Charles VI 

1380-1422 


Louis, Duke of Orleans 
ra. Valentina Visconti 


Charles VII Charles, Duke of Orleans 

1422-1461 I 


John, Count of 
Angouleme 


Louis XI 

1461-1483 


Louis XII 

149(8-1515 
m. (2) Anne 
of Brittany 


Charles, Count 
of iVngouleme 
m. Louise 
of Sax'oy 


Charles VIII 

in. Anne of Brittany, 
1483-1498 


Claudia - 


(2) Francis I 

1515-1547 


Henry II 

1547-1559 

m. Catharine de’ Medici 


Francis II 

i559-i5f>o 

m. 

Mary Stuart 


Llizaheth 

m. 

Philip 11 
King of 
Syiain 


I 

Charles IX 
I5f>c>-1574 


Henry III 

I574-I5"m 
Duke <)1 
Anjou; 
King of 
Poland 


Francis 
Duke of 
Alenvon 
and 
Anjou 


Margaret 

m. 

Henry IV 


but were defeated by the Swiss at Novara 
and withdrew from Italy, Henry VIII of 
England, who had joined the Holy League 
in 1512, and the Emperor Maximilian, who 
had joined in 1513, invaded France, and 
defeatecl the French at 
1513, Aug. 17. Guinegate, called the Battle 
of the Spurs from the hasty flight 
of the French. 

France concluded peace with the y)oi)e, 
with Spain (1513), with the cmj)eror, and 
with Henry VUI (1514). Anne of Brittany 
having died, Louis took, as his third wife, 
Mary the sister of Henry Vlll. He died 
soon after the marriage (1515) and was 
succeeded liy his cousin, the Count of 
Angouleme, who had married Claudia, 
daughter of Louis XH and Anne, hence 
heiress of Brittany, which, however, was 
not actually inct)rporated with France until 
later. 

1616-1647. FRANCIS I. 


1615, Sept. 13-14. Francis reconquered 
Milan by the brilliant victory of 
Marignano over the Swiss. Peace and al¬ 
liance between hram e and Swily.erland. 
Treaty of Geneva (Nov. 7 , 1515); Treaty 
of Fribourg (Nov. 29, 1516). 'fhe latter 
{la paix pcrpctucUc) endured till the lAench 
Revolution. 

1516. Inc 'rcasc of the royal j)owcr by the 
Concordat of Bologna with the 
pope, which rescinded the Pragmatic Sanc¬ 
tion of 1438 and placed the choice of bishops 
and a'obots in the hands of the king; the 
y)ope on the other liand received the an¬ 
nates, or the first year’s revenue of every 
ecclesiastical domain where the king’s right 
of presentation was exercised. Francis also 
abandoned the principle of the Council of 
Basel, that the pojic was subordinate to an 
oecumenical council. 

1620. Meeting of Francis and Henry VIII 

of Pingland in the neighbor}KK)d 
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House of Lorraine and Guise 


Rene le Bon, D. of Anjou 
and litular King of Xajdes 
and Sicily, ni. Isabella, D. 
of Lorraine 



Margaret, in. John II 

Henry VI, K. L). of Lorraine 
of England and Bar 

I 


Yolande 
1 ). of Lorraine 
m. Ferri II, C. of 
\’audemont, Ciiiise, etc. 


Nicolas 

1 ). ut Lorraine and liar 
no male issue 


Rene II 

1 ). of Lorraine and Bar 
C. of \ audemont, (iuise, etc. 


Anthony, 1 ). of 
Iworraine and 
Bar 150S-1544 


Claude I, C. of 
Aumale, D. of 
(luise (1527) 


Francis I 
I), of Lorraine 
and Bar 1544-1545 


Charles II, D. of 

Lorraine and Bar 
1545- I ('08 


Frar 5, I'), of 
(iiiise nurdered 


('harles 
C'ard. of 
Lorraine 


Claude, D. 
of Auinrde 


Louis 
('a.rd. of 
(luise 


Mary, m. 
James V 

of Scotland 


Mary, Queen 
of Scots 


Henry, I), of 
Guise, murdered 
15S8 


Charles, D. of 
Mayenne 


Louis, C'ardinal of 
Guise, murdered 
15SS 


of C'alais {Field of iJic Cloth of Cold). The 
wars of J'raneis with Charles V (p, 400 if.) 
o(-euj)ied llie rest of the reign. Restrielions 
upon the political rights of the jhirlcnirnts. 
Beginnings of hrench Brc'testantisin. Re¬ 
formers of Meaiix, Lefebvre d'lltaples 
( 1455 - 1537 ). King and parlcmonts con¬ 
demned the moxeinent. 

1647-1669. HENRY II, son of Francis. 

Growing power of the house of 
Guise (Francis, Duke of Guise, and Charles, 
Cardinal of Lorraine). 

Henry’s mistress, Diana of Poitiers, 
Duchess of \"alentinois, ruled him almost 
ab.solutely. Montmorency, constable. Per¬ 
secution of the Protestants in hVance; as¬ 
sistance to German ITotestants. 
1647. Final union of Brittany with the 
French crown. 


1552. War with Charles V (p. 402 ). 

Seizure of the three bishoprics 
I'Foul, Metz, and Verdun) by the 
French. 

1556-1559. War with Spain. The French 
were defeated by the Spaniards, 
supi^orted by the Fniglish, in the 
battle of St. Quentin ( 1557 ), and 
by Eginont at Gravelines ( 155 S). 
1558. Calais, the last Fmglish |)ossession 
in France, was cajitured by the 
Duke of Guise. 

1669, Apr. 3. PEACE OF CATEAU-CAM- 
BR^SIS, which ended the Haps- 
burg-Valois wars. The French restored all 
their conquests e.xcept Calais and the three 
bishoprics. Henry II, who died of a wound 
received in a tournament, was succeeded 
by his son 
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1559- 1560. FRANCIS II, the first husband 

of Alary Stuart of Scotland, who 
was a niece of the Guises. Aleasures against 
the Protestants {chambrcs ardenies). The 
king’s mother, Catherine de’ Medici (1519- 
1589), struggled for power and infiuence 
against the Pourbon princes: Anthon}' 
i^lving of Navarre); and Louis of Conde, 
who were descended from Louis IX. The 
Guises, at first rivals of the queen-motlier 
and then in alhance with her, conducted 
all the affairs of state and surpassed in 
infiuence their oj)ponents, the Cat holic con¬ 
stable, Montmorency, and his nephews, the 
three Chatillon brothers; Caspard. Admiral 
de Coligny; Francois d’Andelot, and Cardi¬ 
nal Chatillon, later leaders of the llueue 
nots. Conspiracy of Amboise against tlic 
Ciuises. This was defeated (15O0). Death 
of Trancis 11. 

1560- 1674. CHARLES IX (ten years old!, 

the brother of brands. He was 
wholly under the infiuence of his 
mother. 

1662-1598. THE RELIGIOUS WARS. 

Persecution compelled the Hu¬ 
guenots (as the I'rcnch Protestants were 
called — derivation uncertain) to take uj) 
arms. At the same time they fornu*d a 
•political party. The ensuing struggles, 
therefore, did not constitute a purely re¬ 
ligious war, but also a political, civil war, 
in which the leaders of both parties en¬ 
deavored to exploit the weakness of the 
crown and get control of the government. 
The Huguenots were recruited primaril\ 
from the nobility (between two-fifths and 
one-half of the ITench nobility were at one 
time Protestant) and from the new caf)ital- 
ist-artisan class. Save in the southwest 
very few peasants became Protestants. 
l‘aris and the northeast in general remained 
('atholic throughout. 

The first three wars form properly one 
war, interrupted by truces called peaces 
I Amboise, 1563; Longjumeau, 1568; St. 
Germain, 1570), which bore no fruit. Bat¬ 
tles, in whic;h the Huguenots were worsted, 
were fought at Dreux (1562); Jarnac 
(1569); and Moncontour (1569). Huguenot 
cavalry, recruited from the nobility, was 
excellent; the infantry was generally weak. 

The issue of the first [)eriod was that the 
Huguenots, despite defeat, were given con¬ 
ditional freedom of worship, which was 
guaranteed them by the surrender, for two 
years, of four strongholds (La Rochelle. 

Cognac, Montauban, I.a ('harite). 
1572, Aug. 23-24. MASSACRE OF ST. 

BARTHOLOMEW. Alurder of 
Coligny in Paris and general massacre of 
J’rotestants in Paris and in the provinces, 
on the occasion of the marriage of Henry of 


! Bourbon, King of Navarre, with the sister 
I of Charles IX, Margaret of Valois. Henry 
I of Navarre saved his life by a pretended 
conversion to Catholicism. The massacre 
led to the 

1572-1573. Fourth War. La Rochelle, 

besieged by Henry, brother of 
Charles IX, made a brave defense. The 
election of the Duke of Anjou to the crown 
of Poland brought about a com[)romise. 
Edict of Boulogne (.July 8, 1573) ended the 
war favorably to the Huguenots. 

(diaries IX died Alay 30, 1574. His 
brother, who lied Ironi Poland, became 
king. 

1574-1589. HENRY III. 

1574-1576. The Fifth War, during which 
Henry of Navarre reassumed the 
Protestant faith, was concluded by con¬ 
ditions more favorable to the Huguenots 
than those of any prev ious i)eace. Peace 
of Chastenoy {Paix dr Monsieur, after the 
Duke of Alenfon) Aiay (), 1576. Hence 
dissatisfaction among tlie Catholics, Origin 
of the Holy League (i57(>), which, in alli¬ 
ance with Philip 11 of 8{>ain, pur[)o.sed the 
annihilation of the reformed party, and the 
elevation of the Gui.ses to the throne, ddie 
king, out of fear of the league, proclainu‘(l 
himself its head and forlaule the exercise t)f 
the Protestant religion throughout Prance. 
The Protestants and moderate Catholics 
had joined forces in 1575 by the Confedera¬ 
tion of Milhaud. 

1577. Sixth War, wherein the Huguenots 
were defeated, but obtained favor¬ 
able terms at the Peace of Bergerac or 
Poitiers (Sept. 17), as the king was un¬ 
willing to let the league become too power¬ 
ful. In sj)ite of the renewal of the treaty 
of j)eace, not one of its articles was executeal. 
This caused the 

1580. Seventh War, which was ended in 
the same year by the Treaty of 
Fleix (Nov. 20), in which the con¬ 
ditions granted the Huguenots in 
former treaties were confirmed. 
1584. The death of Francis, Duke of 
Alen(7on (since the accession of 
Henry Ill. Duke of .Anjou), the younger 
Imother of the king, rendered the extinction 
of the house of Valois certain. As it was 
the intention of the league to exclude fnun 
the throne Henry of Navarre, w ho belonged 
to the reformed religion, and to giv^e the 
crown to the latter’s uncle, the Cardinal of 
Bourbon, and as the league meantime had 
induced the king to revoke the concessions 
granted to the Huguenots, there broke out 
the 

1585-1589. Eighth War, called the War of 
the Throe flenrys (Henry HI of 
Valois, Henry of Navarre, Henry of Guise). 



The House of Bourbon (to 1610; 

Louis IX 
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The Catholic parly trium[)lied in spite of 
the victory of Coutras (Oct. 20, 1587), 
gained by Henry of Navarre. Formation 
of the League of Sixteen at Paris, wliich 
purposed the deposition of the weak king. 
Guise entered i^iris, was received with ac¬ 
clamation {Kin^ of Pan's); the timid 
resistance of the king was broken by a 
popular insurrection {Day of the Barricades, 
May 12, 1588). Henry III tied to Blois, 
where he summoned the States-General of 
the kingdom. Finding no su})port among 
them against the league, he caused Henry, 
Duke of Guise, and his brother, Louis the 
Cardinal, to be murdered (Dec. 23, 1588). 
At this news, a revolt of the Catholic {)arty 
broke out, headed l)y the brother t)f the 
murdered men, the Duke of Mayenne. 
Henry III fled to Henry of Navarre in the 
Huguenot camp, vvdiere he was murdered 
before Paris, at St. Cloud, by tlie monk 
Jacques Clement (|uly :;t). 
1589-1792. HOUSE OF BOURBON, de¬ 
scended from Louis IX’s younger 
son Robert, Count of Clermont, 
husband of Beatrice of Bourbon. 
1589-1610. HENRY IV. The ('atholic 
})arty refused to rect)gnize Henry 
and made the old (..kirdinal of Bourbon 
king under the name of Charles X (i5yo). 
Some wished the Duke of Mayenne to l)e 
his successor, while others joined themselves 
to Jdiilip II of Spain, who laid < laim to the 
liirone of France on behalf of liis daughter 
by his tliird marriage with Elizabeth of 
\’alois, sister of Henr}^ III. V'ictory of 
Henry IV o\'er the Duke of Mayenne at 
Arques ( i 58;;,; arid at tiu' 

1590, Mar. 14. Battle of Ivry. i rue ial battle ! 

f)f the.-^c \v'ars. licnr>’ l)esiegi'd , 
Paris, which wa> rclievetl by Mayenne and j 
the Spanish Duke of Parma. Henry's | 
ultimate success was made possible by the i 
poliiiqiies, usuallv' moderate Catholics, but 
above all k'rencii ])atriots who wished a 
strong national nionan hy. Michel de 
L’Hopital (i505~CS73) their precursor and | 
founder. Henry abjured the reformed I'e- j 
ligion at St. Denis (1503) and was crowned | 
at Chartres ([504). Brissac having there¬ 
upon surrendered Paris to him, the power 
of tht‘ league wa« broken. Not, however, 
until Henry, after puldic i)enance by his I 
ambassadors at Rome, had been freed from 
the jiapal ban, was he generally recognizid 
(by Mayenne too), d'he civil wars of ri-- 
ligion were ended l)v the 
1598, Apr. 15. EDICT OF NANTES, which I 
gave the Huguenots erjual [>olitical j 
lights with the Catholics, but by no means 
secured them entire freedom of religious 
worship. The edict granted the e.xen ise of 
the reformed religion to nobles having the 


right of criminal jurisdiction (seigneurs 
Jiaiits jusliciers), and to the citizens of a 
certain number of cities and towns, but 
prohibited it in all episcopal and archi- 
episcopal cities, at the court of the king, 
and in Paris, as well as within a circle of 
twenty miles around the ca[)ital. Public 
offices were opened to the Huguenots and 
mixed chambers were established in four 
parlemenls (Paris, Toulouse, Grenoble, 
Bordeau.x). The Huguenots obtained some 
fortified tovvms, and were recognized, to a 
certain extent, as an armed politii'al party. 
T'he Edict of Nantes was regisl ercd by the 
parlcmcnt only after a long delay. Though 
it established nothing like a “free church 
in a free state,” it did giv^e legal status to 
a kind of toleration not yet formally recog¬ 
nized elsewhere. Treaty of Vervins (May 
2, 1598) with Sf)ain; restt)rali(»n of all con¬ 
quests to France. 

.\doption of measurt's looking to the im- 
y)r«)\'eraent of the tinances and the general 
j)rosperity, wliich had gone to decay, es- 
l)ecially by Rosny, afterward Duke of 
Sully (1560-16411. Fantastic plan of the 
King or Sully to establish a uni\’ersal 
Christian rej)ublic in I'airo{)e. comjirising 
six hereditary monarchies (France, Fng- 
land, Spciin, Denmark, Sweden, Lom¬ 
bardy), five elecris'e monarcliies (the em- 
piiag papacyg Hungary, Poland, Bohemia), 
and four repulJics 1 Switzerland, Italy, 
Venice, Belgium;, which j)robably would 
have turned out to be a league against the 
loo great power of the house of Hapsburg. 
^’et this great design was a fc>rerimner of 
later schemes to organize Fiirope inter¬ 
nationally. Question of Cleves-Julich suc¬ 
cession. Henry IV suiiported the claims 
of Brandenburg. In the midst of great 
j)reparations for war, Henry was assassi¬ 
nated at Paris, icio vAFpv >4) by the 
fanatic Ravaillac. 

1610-1643. LOUIS XIII, his son, nine years 
old. Regency of his mother, 
Marie de* Medici (1573-1642). Sully re¬ 
moved from office; the Italian Concini was 
j)laced in control of affairs. Louis xin, 
declared of age in ibi4, was in fact all his 
life under the guidaiiK' of others. Sum¬ 
mons of the States-General, 1614, being 
the last before the Revolution of 1789. 
.'\rrest and murder of ('oik ini; the queen- 
mother banished to Blois (1617). The king 
under the intluence of his favorite, the 
Duke of Luynes. By the mediation of 
Armand-Jean du Plessis (1585-1642), 
Cardinal-Duke of Richelieu, a treaty was 
concluded between Luyni^s and the queen- 
mother (1619). New Civil war. Contest 
of the crown with the nobility and the 
Huguenots. After the death of Luynes 
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(1621) Marie de’ Medici and her favorite, 
Richelieu, obtained control of affairs. The 
inlluence of the latter soon became supreme, 
and the queen-dowager Cjuarreled with 
him. 

1624-1642. Administration of Richelieu, 

wliose inlluence over the king was 
henceforward unbroken. Numer¬ 
ous conspiracies against him in¬ 
stigated by Gaston of Orleans, the 
king’s brotlier. 

1625. Ke\ olt of tlie Huguenots under the 
l>ukes of Rolian and Soubise. 
1627-1628. Siege of La Rochelle, under the 
j)ersunal supervision of Richelieu. 
In S])ite of the (lis])alx h of three lleets from 
J'ingland to the aid of the liuguenots, the 
city surrendered Oct. 28, 1628, after an 
heroic resistance of fourteen months. l)e- 
feat of the Huke of Rohan, and coin|»lele 
subjugation of I he Huguenots, who tiiere- 
afler were no longer an armed political 
party, but onl}' a tolerated sect. 

War in Italy with S])ain; subjugation of 
Savoy, Richelieu at tiie head of 
the army. 

1631. Treaty of Cherasco. France re¬ 
nounced all conquests in Italy, 
but by a secret treaty with Victor Amadeus, 
Duke of Savoy, I’ignerol was surrendered 
to krance UiegoliaP»rs ol these treaties. 


Richelieu’s confidant. Father Joseph, and 
the pope’s agent, Mazarin). 

A final attempt of Marie de- Medici to 
overthrow the cardinal failed ignominiously 
(Nov. II, 1630, the Day of Dupes ). 
1632, Oct. 30. l>cfcat of the conspiracy of 
Gaston and tfie Duke of Moni- 
morency. Execution of Mont¬ 
morency. 

1631-1648. FRENCH PARTICIPATION 
IN THE THIRTY YEARS* WAR 

(pp. 405-407F 

1635. IDundation ul the Acadcmie Fran¬ 
co i^sc. 

1641. Conspirac y of Heiiry d’Kfnat, Mar- 
(luis ol Ciriq-Alars {Monsieur le 
Grand). His secret treaty with Spain. The 
plot was discovered by Richelieu. 

Richelieu, tliough not a good financial 
administrator, helfied somewhat to further 
the fcower of the royal bureaucracy {in- 
irndants) at the expense of the nobles, the 
Huguenots, and the parlancnts. His true 
greatness, however, lay in the field of 
foreign affairs. Fie restored French in¬ 
fluence in Italy, in the Netherlands and 
in (lermany, and established it also in 
Sweden, it was Ids work that laid tlie 
foundation fe.r the [tower of Louis XJ\’, and 
Icecame the traditional basis of French 
foreign policy. ( Coni. p. 440- 


4. THE IBERIAN PENINSULA 


a. SPAIN, 1479-1669 

1479-1516. REIGN OF FERDINAND OF 
ARAGON and his wife, ISA¬ 
BELLA, Queen of Castile (1474-1504,1. 
During this {ceriocl much [crogress was 
made, notably in Ca.stilc. toward llie suj)- j 
pression of tlie frac tious aristocracy and the | 
regulation of the Clmrch. .-Vragon, on the 
tether hand, retained most of its privileges, 
d'he conquest of Granada (1492) ended 
Moorish {lower in the J’eninsula, wliile tlie 
discovery of America in the same year 
ojieneci up endless possibilities of overseas 
emjiire. In matters of foreign {lolicy, Ferdi¬ 
nand devoted his elTorts to the conclusion 
of profitalde marriage alliances and to tlie 
furtherance of his designs in Italy, wiii< h 
brought him into conllict with France and 
other Italian jjowers. 

1493, Jan. 19. Treaty of Narbonne with 
Charles Vi 11 of France. d'he 
latter, about to invade Italy, ceded to 
Ferdinand Roussillon and Cerdagne, in the 
ho{)c of securing su|i}iorl. Ferdinand, with 
his usual du{)licily, joined the {jope, the Em- 


{leror Alaximilian. Milan and Venice, and 
hel{>ed to IruisLrate Ciiarles’ {ilans. 
1494. Foundation of the Consulado for 
foreign trade at Burgos. This 
chamber, and ilu- Casa de Coniratacion at 
Seville (1503) undertook to regulate 
Spanish trade and liad much to do with 
the commercial c:qiansiun of the lOth 
century. 

1500. By tile Treaty of Granada, France 
and ."'pain again engaged to co- 
o|)erate in iiaiian affairs, but friction over 
Najiles soon led to hostilities. Victories of 
tile great Sj^anish commander, Gonzalvo 
de Cordova tesj)ecially at Garigliano, 1503). 
Aragon retained Nhqiles. By the Treaty 
of Blois (1505), Louis Xll of France ceded 
his rights to NVqiles to his niece, Germaine 
de FoLx, whom Ferdinand, a widower since 
1504. married. 

1504. The death of Isabella made Joanna 
[wife ef I’nilij), .\rciiduke of .Aus¬ 
tria) legal heiress to Castile. Ferdinand, 
who haci long jilanned the union of Castile 
and Aragon, in Joanna’s absence secured 
from the Cdrtes authority to carry on the 
government in his daughter’s behalf. In 
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1506 Philip and Joanna came to claim tlieir 
inheritance. Treaty of Villafavila between 
Philip and Ferdinand, the former securing | 
the regency. Philip’s death in the same i 
year and the insanity of Joanna (kept in | 
confinement for 49 years, d. 1555) allowed j 
Ferdinand to resume control. ; 
1509-1511. African campaigns, organized. 

linanced, and led by Cardinal | 
Jimenez de Cisneros (1436-1517), aided by i 
Pedro Navarro. Cisneros was one of the | 
ablest statesmen of his time, who, having ; 
reformed the Sj)anish Church, now devoted ■ 
himself to the crusade. The S{)anish forces | 
look Oran, Bougie, and Trii)oli and forced . 

the Moslem rulers to pay tribute. ' 
1611. The Holy League (the j)opc, herdi- 
nand, and X'enice) against France j 
and the Empire. Victory of the League at 
Novara (1513). (See pp. 394, 398.) At 
the same time (1512) the Spaniards con¬ 
quered Navarre, which was annexed t<.) tiie 
Castilian crown, though it retained its v,»\vn 
government (1515). j 

1616. Death of Ferdinand. Regency of ; 

Cardineil Cisneros, who vigorously 
repressed incipient disturbances by the 
nobles. The crowns now passed to the son 
of Philip and Joanna, Charles of Ghent. 

who became ■ 

1516-1556. CHARLES I of Si)ain, founder 
of the Hapsburg dynasty. Charlts, ; 
who had been educated in Flanders, arrivi-d 
(1517) with a large Flemish following, whit ii 
regarded the S{)aniards with disdain. l)is- 
satislaction of the Spaniards with Charles’ : 
election to the imperial tlirone (1519) led to 
widespread opposition to his leaving the 1 
country and using Spanish money and men 
for his imperial puri)oses. 

1620-1521. UPRISING OF THE COMV- 
NEROS. A grouj) of cities (led 
by d\)ledo and l)y the Toledan Juan de 
Padilla) took issue with the government 
and organized a Holy League {Santa Junta) 
at Avila (July, 1520). Though this w;is 
originally as much an aristocratic as a 
bourgeois movement, radical tendem ie.s 
soon appeared and the u{)pcr eiemenls j 
withdrew. After the defeat of the comune- | 
ros at Villalar (Apr. 23, 1521) the leaders 
were executed and government authority 
re-established. But in future Charles 
a\ ()ided as much as possible any infringe 

ment of traditional rights. j 

1521-1529. War between France and ! 

Spain, the result of Frem h supi* >r\ . 
of the C 0 V 7 micros and French designs oti | 
Navairre. The French took Pampeluna and 
Fontarabia, but Charles, suj^ported by the : 
pope, Florence, and Mantua, expelled the 
French from Milan (1522). In 1524 the ' 
Spanish commanders, the Constable dc i 


Bourbon and the Marquis Pescara, invaded 
JTovence and advanced to Marseilles. 
ITancis I was decisively defeated and caj)- 
tured at the battle of Pavia (Feb. 24, 1525) 
and in captivity at Madrid was ol)liged to 
sign the Treaty of Madrid, by whic;h he 
abandoned his Italian claims and ceded 
Burgundy. On his release ite violated 
his promises and the war was resumed. 
By the Treaty of Cambrai (1529), Charles 
was obliged to renounce burgundy, while 
JTancis once more abandoned his c laims 
to Nuj)les. 

1535. The expedition of Charles to I'unis 
(p. 422), which was f)art of a great 
duel Ijetween Spain and the for¬ 
midable Turkish power. 

1535-1538. Another war with ITance, aris¬ 
ing Tom the succession to Milan 
(P- .s 95 )y to another invasion 
oi ITovence (15,^0 and to the in- 
coiiclLhsis e Treaty of Nice (1538), 
1641. Reverse of the Si)aniard5 at Algiers. 
1542-1544. Further hostilities with France. 
1551-1559. The last war between Charles 
and the trencli kings, ending in 
the Treaty of Cateau-Cambresis 
(Apr. 3, 155<)). (See below.) 

Charles I (Charles V' as emixuor) gave 
Sj)ain efficient government, continuing the 
work of I'crdinand and Isahella. On the 
other hand, his imj)erial j)osirion resultt'd 
in tlie involveiiK 111 of Spain in all general 
I.uroj)ean probiem.^ and in llie expenditure 
of much blood and rnonc^y, a drain not so 
noticeable at the time l)e('ause of the great 
inllux of gold from the .\ew World. Cul 
turally speaking, the whole loth and the 
hr^t ludf of liie lytli ceiiiury was Spain's 
golden age, a [)eriod of humanism iLuis 
Vives, 1492-1540, for a time profes.sor at 
Oxford; Luis de Leon, i). 1528, theolo¬ 
gian, poet, and one of those who made 
Castilian a great literary language) and of 
religious leadership in Llie cause of Roman 
('athoiicism. Arias Montano (i 527-159H) 
was one of the outstanding sc holars at the 
Council of Trent <'p. 3cg>); Luis de Granada 
(1504-1588) was one of the gre-atest preach¬ 
ers of the century and a religious writer 
whose books were translated into all leading 
languages; Francisco Suarez (1548-1617), 
a Jesuit, was a neo-sv holastic' and an out¬ 
standing jurist (/)c Lc^ihiis ac Deo Lrgis- 
latorc, 1612); while Francisco de Vitoria 
(1486-1546) wrote extensively on the 
g(>vernmcnt of the colonies and became a 
pioneer of international law (Dc Indis ft de 
lure belli rdecltones, is,w)- At the same 
time the Sjianiards took the lead in the 
work of tlie Catholic Reformation. Ig¬ 
natius de Loyola (14UI-1558), after receiv¬ 
ing a serious wound in war, made a pilgrim- 
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age to Jerusalem (1523-1524) and then 
studied at Paris (1528-1535). In 1540 he 
founded the Society of Jesus at Rome, the 
Jesuit organization from the beginning 
being placed on a militaty basis, and en¬ 
gaging in widcsi)read missionary and teach¬ 
ing activity. At the same time Sta. Teresa 
de Jesiis (1515-1582) undertook the re¬ 
organization of the Carmelite nunneries 
and, in her autobiography and her Castillo 
interior made outstanding contributions to 
mystical literature. St. Jean de la Croix 
(1542-1581), her disciple, effected similar 
reforms of the monasteries. 

d'he period was <jne of e(iual greatness in 
the realm of literature and art. Juan de 
Mariana wrote a poi)ular liistory of Spain, 
while Bartolome de Las Casas (1474-1560), 
Oviedo, and Gomara distinguished tlien)- 
seh’es in treatment of the New World. 
Felix Lope de Vega (i5()2-i635), who pro¬ 
duced over 2000 plays, poems, and stories, 
was one of the great literary figures of all 
time and a founder of the modern drama; 
Pedro Calderon ( 1600-1081) cc/ntinued the 
drama on a high plane; Miguel de Cer¬ 
vantes Saavedra (1547-1O1O) in liis Don 
Quijotc (1605) produced an incomparable 
picture of the Sjiain of his day and at the 
same time <me of the world’s most pojiular 
maslerpieecs. 

In tile field of art the Italian intluence 
was very strong, though the Escorial ibegun 
in 1563 and built by Juan de Herrera) had 
a severe style of its own. Prominent sculp¬ 
tors of the age were Gregorio Fernandez 
(d. i 63();; Alonso Cano; and Martinez Mon- 
tafies i^d. itctcp, but the achievements of 
painting overshadowed tliose of the other 
arts. El Greco (1547-1614; really a Greek 
from Crete, trained in Italy) came to Sjiain 
in 1575 and lived at Poledo until his death 
in 1614. One of the greatest painters of the 
Renaissance, he was the first of a number 
of world-famous artists; Jose Ribera, called 
Spagnaletto (1588-1652); Zurbaran (1508- 
i() 64); Bartolome Murillo (1^)17-1682) and 
above all the incomiiarable Diego Ro¬ 
driguez de Silva y Velasquez (1599-1660). 
In music Tomas Luis de Vitoria was a 
worthy contem}iorary of Palestrina. 

On the abdication of Charles 1, S|)ain and 
the colonies, as well as the Netherlands, 
Franche-Comte, Na[)les, and Milan passed 
to his son 

1556-1598. PHILIP II (b. at Valladolid in 
1527), the most Spanish of the 
Hapsburg rulers and a nK)narch who spent 
most of his reign (1559-) in Spniin. Affable, 
yet dignified and serious, Pliilip was a 
very hiu'd-working bureaucrat as well as 
an autocrat, and at the same time a hard¬ 
hearted and vindictive religious fanatic. 


His entire policy centered about his de¬ 
termination to defend the faith and to 
stamp out Protestantism, and further to 
stand by the Hapsburg interests, outside 
as W'ell as inside Sjiain. This involved con¬ 
stant intervention in general Eurojieaii 
affairs and many cosily wars which drained 
the country. During this jieriod the Spanish 
infantry (largely volunteer and with a con¬ 
siderable noble clement) reached the pin¬ 
nacle of its prestige. 

Philip married four times: (i) Mary 
of Portugal, mother of Don Carlos; (2) 
Mary the Catholic, Queen of England; 

( 3) Elizabeth of Valois; (4) Anne of Austria, 
daughter of Ma.ximilian 11. 
1556-1559. Continuance of the war with 
France. X’ictories of the Span¬ 
iards under the Duke of Alva, at 
St. Quentin (.'Vug. 10, 1557) and 
at Gravelines (July 13, 1558), led 
to 

1559, Apr. 3. The Treaty of Cateau-Cam- 

bresis, \\ liich realiirmed the Sj)an- 
ish j)ossession of Franche-Comte 
and the Italian states. Pliilij:) 
married I’lizabeth, the daughter 
of Henry 11. 

1560. The caputal was definitively estab¬ 

lished at Madrid. In 1563 the 
construction of the Escorial Palace 
was begun. 

1567. licginning of tlic prolonged struggle 

for independence in the Nether¬ 
lands (p). 379). 

1568. Death of Don Carlos, the stin of the 

king, whom Philip is sometimes 
accused of having pul away. Don Carlos 
ap)j)ears to liave been deranged and un¬ 
manageable, for which reason he was kepit 
in conUnement. 'Phcrc is no evidence of 
unnatural death. 

1569-1571. Revolt of the Moriscos (con¬ 
verted Moslems suspjected of 
secretly retaining their original faith). The 
rising was put down with great severity 
and ultimately (1609) the Moriscos were 
e.xpK'lled from Spain. 

1571, Oct. 7. Battle of Lepanto, the out¬ 
standing event in the long naval 
duel between the Sp)aniards and the Turks. 
Don John of Austria (natural brother of 
Philip), with tlie aid of a papal and a 
Venetian fleet, indicted a tremendous de¬ 
feat on the Turks (p. 423). 

1574. The Spaniards lost Tunis. 

1580. Philip succeeded to the Portuguese 
throne (p. 392). 

1587. Sir Francis Drake destroyed the 
Spanish fleet at Cadiz. England 
had for some time been incurring the dis¬ 
pleasure of Pliilip, partly because of the 
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succession of JClizabeth and the progress of 
Protestantism, partly because of the aid 
given the Dutch rebels, and partly because 
of the piratical raids on the Spanish treasure 
ships. The execution of Mary Stuart 
(1587) brought matters to a crisis, and 
Philip sent against England 
1588. THE GREAT ARMADA, which 
met with complete disaster (p. 
373). I'he war with England con¬ 
tinued in a desultory way until 
1603. 

1589-1598. War with France, arising from 
Philip’s intervention against 
Henry IV. The Sj^aniards {olayed an im¬ 
portant r61e in this last phase of the Re- 
iigious Wars in France, but failed to attain 
liieir objectives. Tlie war ended witli the 
Treaty of Vervins (p. ^86j. 
1598-1621. PHILIP III, the son of rhili]> 
11 by his last marriage. A melan 
choly, retiring, and dee]:)ly religious man, 
the king devoted himself to the interests of 
the Church (9000 monasteries in this 
period, and one-tliird of tlie j)o|)ulation in 
the church servicej. Philip left the govern¬ 
ment to his favourite [^privado), the Duke of 
Lerma, who initiated the system of court 
intrigue and corruption. Formation of 
a court nobility; growth of huge estate's; 
marked decline in agriculture (depo})ula- 
tion through wars and emigration to the 
colonies). Spain became to a large e.xtent 
a wool-raising country. Industry and 
trade, so flourishing in the ibth century, 
suffered a marked decline. Spain generally- 
entered upon a period of decadence and 
lethargy. 

1609. Expulsion of the Moriscos (sec 
above). 

1618. Beginning of the Thirty Years’ War 

(p. 403), into which Spain was 
drawn by llaj^sburg interests and 
by religious considerations. 
1621-1665. PHILIP IV. an amiable prince. 

not interested in politics and 
therefore quite content to leave the conduct 
of affairs to his privado, Ihe Count-Duke 
Olivares (15S7-1645; Count of Olivares, 
Duke of Santander), an able and ]Kitriotic 
administrator who, until his fall in 1643, 
made valiant efforts to modernize the 
governmental system by means of greater 
rentralization and increase of the royal 
power. 

1622. The occupation of the Vallelline 
Pass (l)etween Milan and the 
Austrian lands) by the Spanish led to war 
with France, which, in a sense, was merely 
one aspect of the Thirty Years’ War. 
France, under the able leadership of Riche¬ 
lieu, gradually esiablished her ascendancy 
over Spain (p. 386). 


CATALONIA, a direct result of 
the policy of Olivares. The king’s failure 
to summon the Catalan C6rtes, the im¬ 
position of new taxes, the demands for aid 
for the foreign wars, the quartering of 
troops in the country and in general the 
centralizing tendencies of the Count-Duke, 
precipitated the conflict. The movement 
was supported by France, which even recog¬ 
nized a Catalan republic. After the struggle 
had gone on for twelve years, Barcelona 
was finally obliged to submit (.1652, Ocl.). 
In the hnal settlement (1650) the Catalans 
retained most of their former rights and 
privileges. 

1642. 'I'he French occupied Roussillon. 

1643, May 19. The battle of Rocroi. De¬ 

feat of the Spaniards. This battle 
is generally taken as marking the 
end of the supremacy of the 
S[)anish forces. 

1647. Revolt of Naples, under Masaniello 

(p. 39^)- 

1648. The Peace of Westphalia (p. 408). 

This did not a])j:)ly to the war be¬ 
tween France and S[)ain, which 
continued for another eleven 
years. 

1658, June 14. Battle of the Dunes; de¬ 

cisive defeat of the S|)aniards. 

1659, Nov. 7. TREATY OF THE PY¬ 

RENEES (signed on the Isle of 
I’heasants, in the bidassoa Riv'er). Spain 
was obliged to cede to France the frontier 
fortresses in Flanders and Artois, and also 
Roussillon and Cerdagne. Louis XIV 
married Maria-Theresa, daughter of Philip 
IV. {Cant. p. 448.; 

b. PORTUGAL, 1496-1640 

1495-1521. MANUEL I {(he Great, the 
Fortunate), the brother of John II. 
His reign and that of his successor mark 
the apogee of Portuguese power and em- 
I)ire, following the great di.sroveries (Vasco 
da Gama’s voyage to India, 1497-1408; 
Pedro Alvares Cabral’s discovery of Brazil, 
1500; Magellan’s circumnavigation of the 
globe, 1520, see p. 363 et seq.). The new 
empire was at first ruled by men of ex- 
ce[)tu)nal ability and courage (Francisco 
d’ Almeida, first viceroy of the Indies, 1505; 
Afonso de Albuquerque, viceroy, 1507- 
1511) and brought in large returns. Lisbon 
very soon displac ed Venice as the cnfrei)dt 
for Asiatic goods, and became a center of 
wealth and luxury. Colonial trade was a 
royal monopoly, and the court became a 
Mecca for concession-seekers. 'Fhc old 
agrarian system became undermined by 
the introduction of black slavery, while the 
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arislocnuy lo a ctTlain extent abandi)ned 
itseli to im\)erial war, to corruption at home 
and to exploitation abroad. In short, the 
lOlh century, outwardly brilliant, was al¬ 
ready the beginning of decadence. 
1496. Expulsion of the Jews from Portu¬ 
gal. This step was taken chielly 
to please Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain, 
wdiose daughter, Isabella, IVlanuel mar¬ 
ried (1497; she died in the next year). 
J^ersecution and massacre follow’ed the e.x- 
pulsion order, which deprived Portugal of 
many of its most educated and wealthiest 
inhabitants. 

1521*1557. JOHN III {the Pious), during 
whose reign 

1536. The Inquisition was established in 
Portugal and the Jesuit Order 
invited in. The consequences 
were much like those in Sj^ain. 
1657-1578. SEBASTIAN I, the grandson 
of John, succeeded. Regency of 
his mother, Joanna of Austria, a daughter 
of Charles V, until 1562, followed l>y the 
regency of Cardinal Henry, brother of John 
III and grand inquisitor. Sebastian him¬ 
self was educated t)y the Jesuits and was 
consumed with the idea of a crusade against 
the infidel, wliich he undertook despite the 
contrary advice of Philij) 11 of Spain and 
of the f)ope. 

1678, Aug. 4. THE BATTLE OF AL KASR 
AL-KABIR (Alcazar-Qivir), in 
which the Portuguese and their mercenary 
troops were comjilclely defeated by the 
Moors. Sebastian, the King of Fez, and 
the Moorish pretender all lost their lives 
[battle of the three kings), 

1678-1680. CARDINAL HENRY, king. 

1579. Death of Luis de Camoes, greatest 

of Portuguese poets {'Fhe Lusiads, 
published 1572), whose work not only 
brought to culmination the literary fli>wiT' 
ing of the i6th century (dramas of Gil 
Vicente), but served as a profound com¬ 
mentary on Portuguese national life and 
imperial enterjjrise. 

1580. A regency of five was established to 

govern the country on the death 
of Cardinal Henry. There were no less 
than seven claimants to the throne, of whom 
the most powerful was Philip II of Spain 
(son of Flizabeth, the daughter of Marnnd 
I) and the most popular was Antonio, the 


Prior of Crato (illegitimate son of Luis, the 
brother of John HI). Philip’s candidacy 
was supported by the high clergy and by 
part of the nobility. Antonio enjoyed the 
support of the townsmen and of the peas¬ 
ants, and was backed by France. 

Aug. 26. The Spaniards, under the Duke 
of Alva, invaded Portugal and 
defeated their oj)porients in the 
battle of Alcantara, near Lislnm. 
1580-1598. PHILIP I (Philip H of Sf)ain), 
who was acccj)ted by the Cdrtes. 
Philip promised to respect the rights of the 
country and to rule only through Portu¬ 
guese. He himself generally observed this 
obligation, but under his siirc('.s.sors it was 
more and more ignored, kirst Portugal 
itself, then the Portuguese lOmpire, was 
turned over to Sf)anish ollicials. i'he result 
was growing discontent in J’ortugal and in¬ 
creasing weakness abroad. After the defeat 
of the Spanish armada (i5cS8), the British 
and the Dutch began to attack the Portu¬ 
guese possessions, many of which were 
conquered before i()40. 

1583. Antonio of Crato, with a French 
fleet, established himself in the 
Azores and prepared to reconquer the 
throne, but tlie French-Portuguesc fleet 
was defeated by a S))anish tleel oil the 
island of .St. Aliguel. 

1589. Antonio, now suj)p()rted by the 
Britisfi, made a landing in Portu¬ 
gal arid marched on Lisbon, but 
was defeated by the Spaniards. 
He died at Paris in 1595. 

1598. Dutch trade with lasbon was pro- 
liibitcd. This marked the begin¬ 
ning of Dutch enterprise in the 
east and of the gradual conquest 
of I'ortugue.se possessions. 

1640, Dec. 1. REVOLT OF THE PORTU¬ 
GUESE, inspired and organized 
by Jo5o Ribeiro, a professor at the Uni¬ 
versity of CoimVwa, and su]4>ortcd by the 
nobility and clergy. The insurgents, all 
disillusioned about Spanish rule, took ad¬ 
vantage of the revolt in Ckitalonia. Like 
the Catalonians they were supported by 
I'rance, which was at war with Spain. The 
Sj)anish government, unable to devote 
much attention to Portugal, could not pre¬ 
vent the election of John of Braganza, to 
the thn>nc. [Cont. p. 452.) 


5. ITALY 


a. THE ITALIA N WARS, 1494-1659 

The period from about 1450 to 1550 not 
only marked the ajiogee of the Renaissance, 


but also the intellectual and artistic pri¬ 
macy of Italy. In the field of history and 
political science, Francesco Guicciardini 
(1483-1540; Istnria d’ ItaJia published only 
in 1561) and Niccolo di Machiavelli (1469- 
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1527; // Principe, 1514) were outstanding. 
Pietro Aretino (1492-1552) was a famous 
]>uV)\idst of the time, while Baldassare di 
Castiglione {II Corlcgiano, 1527) produced 
a famous handbook of the courtier. Lu¬ 
dovico Ariosto (1474-1533; Orlando Furioso, 
1516) was one of the greatest epic poets of 
all time. In the held of music Giovanni da 
Padestrina (1525-1594; at St. Peter’s after 
1551) and Orlando di Lasso were men of 
tlie first rank. Architects and painters of 
eminence were too numerous to be listed, 
and it will siilhce to recall names like 
Leonardo da Vinci (1452-1519); Raffael 
Santi (1483-1520; Sislinc Madonna, 1516); 
Michelangelo Buonarroti (1475-1564; Sis- 
tine Chafiel jiaintings, 1508-1512, 1534- 
1541; dome of St. Peter’s, 1547); Titian 
(Tiziano Vecelli, 1477-1576); Gentile Bel¬ 
lini (1429-1507); Tintoretto (1512-1504); 
Paolo Veronese (1532-1588); Mantegna, 
Correggio, Cellini, etc. 

Politically, however, Italy was divided 
and soon became the “cockpit’- of Europe, 
the victim of the rivalries of the strong 
monarchies which were arising in the west 
and all of which coveted the wealth of the 
Peninsula. 'Fhere were, at the time, ti\e | 
major states: Venice, the strongest of all, 
deriving her wealth and influence from the 
extensive eastern trade, from her posses¬ 
sions in the Adriatic, Ionian, and Aegean 
Seas and from domination of the neighbor¬ 
ing mainland; Milan, ruled by Ludovico 
Sforza and commanding the ridi valley of 
the Po; Florence, long one of the most pro¬ 
gressive of Italian commiiiiities. having 
attained to great splendor under l^irenzo 
the Magnificent; the Papal States, carved 
from the central part of the Peninsula and 
in firocess of exjiansion under the political 
popes of the late 1 5th century; the Kingdom 
of Naples, deeply involved in the Near 
Li,ast, ruled liy a branch of the Aragonese 
house. The.se slates maintained a precari¬ 
ous balance among themselves, but were 
almost all so imperialistic that they were 
constantly endeavoring to victimize each 
other and ultimately reached tlie point o) 
calling in the foreigner, with the result that 
Italy became the jirey of I'rench, Clerman, 
and Spanish ambitions. 

1492. Formation of a secret alliance be¬ 
tween Florence and Na]>les for 
the spoliation of Milan. This led to Lu¬ 
dovico Sforza’s appealing to Charles VIll 
of France to make good the Anjou claims 
on Naples. 

1494-1496. THE FRENCH INVASION 
OF ITALY. Charles arrived in 
Sept, and met wdth no real resistance. 
Florence submitted, but then drove out 
Piero de’ Medici (Nov.) and abandoned 
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the French connection. Thereupon Charles 
attacked and took Florence, which was 
obliged to give up Pisa and other towns. 
Charles advanced on Rome (Jan. 1495) ^nd 
thence into Naples. Alfonso fled to Sicily, 
leaving Naples to his son Ferrante, w’ho W'as 
driven out by a revolt. The French entered 
Naples (Feb. 22, 1495), but their very 
success led to the formation of a coalition 
directed against them: Milan, V^enice, F^m- 
peror Maximilian, Pojie Alexander \ 1, 
and Ferdinand of Aragon leagued together 
against Charles, forcing his retreat to 
the north. F'erranle and the Sfianiards 
(Conzalv'o de Cordova) soon recoiKjuered 
Naj)les. This hrst French invasion of 
Italy was poorly planned and carelessly 
executed, but had much importance in 
ojiening up the international side of the 
Italian |>roblem as w^ell as in disseminating 
tile learning and art of Italy throughout 

w^estern liurope. 

1499, Feb. Venice agreed to support the 

claims of Louis XII of F rance to 
Milan, in return for a promise of Cremona. 
The French thereupon invaded Italy a 
second time (Aug.) and forced Ludovico 
Sforza to flee from Milan to Germany. 
Milan surrendered (Sept. 14). The next 
year Sforza returned with an army of Ger¬ 
man mercenaries and obliged the French to 
evacuate, before long the (lerman forces 
began to disintegrate and tlie French re¬ 
turned to Milan. Ludovico was ca[)tured 
and died (1508) in a F rench prison. ^Miian 

thus became F'rench. 

1500, Nov. 11. iiy the Treaty of Granada, 

Ferdinand of .Vragon agreed to 
support Louis’ claim to Naples, which w\as 
to be cli\’ided betWTen France and Spain. 
In 1501 (June) tlie I rench army, marching 
south, entered Rome, whereupon the t>ope 
declared hTderigo of Naples deposed and 
in\esied I^cjuis and Ferdinand with the 
kingdom. The FTench tcxik Capua (July), 
while the Sjxmish fleet seized Taranto 
(Mar., 1502). So much having been gained, 
the two allies fell to quarreling over the 
division of the s[>oi]s, and war resulted 
(July). The Spaniards at first sulTered 
reverses, but in 1503 defeated a French 
fleet and won a decisive victory at Cerignola 
(A]>r. 28). They took Naples (May 13), 
and, after another victory at Garigliano 
(Dec. 28), forced the French to surrender 
at Gaeta Qan. i, 1504). This completed 
the Spanish conquest of Naples, which, with 
Sicily, gave them control of southern Italy, 
as the F'rench had control of Milan in the 
north. 

1508, Dec. 10. THE LEAGUE OF CAM- 
BRAI, organized to desp<ul \'enice 
of her possessions on the mainland and in 
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Apulia, Emperor Maximilian promised 
Louis XII the investiture of Milan in re¬ 
turn for support. Ferdinand of Aragon 
and Pope Julius II joined the coalition. 
The French attacked and defeated the 
Venetians at Agnadello (May 14, 1509). 
Surrender of Verona, Vicenza, and Padua, 
which were handed over to Maximilian, 
while the pope occupied Ravenna, Rimini, 
Faenza, and other Venetian possessions in 
the Romagna. The Apulian towns, Brin¬ 
disi, Otranto, etc., fell to Ferdinand. But 
the Venetians soon rallied and retook Padua 
(July 17), which was besieged in vain by 
Maximilian. Vicenza too rose against the 
emperor and recalled the Venetians. In 
1510 the pope, fearful of the power of the 
Germans, deserted the league and joined 
Venice, while Ferdinand, having secured 
his share of the sj)oils, turned neutral. I'lie 
papal forces took Modena and Mirandola 
(Jan. 1511), but the French conquered 
Bologna (May 13). In Oct. Ferciinand 
completed a volte face and joined Venice 
aiul tile pope, while Henry V'lll of luigland 
yl,30 adhered. After a French victory at 
Ravenna (I'.aster, 1512), even the emperor 
and the Swiss cantons joined the coalition 
against the French, who were driven out of 
Milan (May). In a congress of the league 
at Mantua (Aug.) the Spaniards forced the 
Florentines to take back the Medici and 
join the league. Milan was given to Maxi¬ 
milian Sforza (son of Ludovico). The war 
continued until the ITench were badly de¬ 
feated at Novara (June 6, 1513), after 
which tlie poiie, I'erdinand, and Henry of 
Fhigland all made peace. 

1515. The new Frera li king, Francis I, as 
deeply interested in Italy as his 
two predecessors, and quite as adventurous, 
concluded an alliance with Henry V'lll and 
Venice against the kimperor Maximilian, 
the pope, Ferdinand, Milan, I'lorence, and 
the Swiss. The French won a great victory | 
at Marignano (Sept. 13) by which they j 
recovxTed Milan. Thereujion the jioj^e 
came to terms, surrendered Parma and 
Piacenza, and in return secured the Con¬ 
cordat of Bologna (p. 382). After the death 
of Ferdinand (Jan. 1516), his successor, 
Charles I (later lanperor Charles V), con¬ 
fronted with serious problems in S[)ain and 
Germany and eager to secure Ituropean 
co-operation against the advance of the 
Turks, concluded with Francis the Treaty 
of Noyon (Aug. 13, 1516), by which the 
French retained Milan, but gave up their 
claims to Naples. Maximilian returned 
Brescia and Verona to Venice in considera¬ 
tion of a money payment. 
1622-1523. First of the Haps burg-Valois 
wars, for many of which Italy be¬ 


came a battlefield. The pope and Lngland 
supported Charles V against FTancis. HaV' 
ing been driven out of Milan, Parnu’ ajui 
Piacenza, the French were defeai^ I ;t 
Bicocca (Apr. 27, 1522) and retainec; oni 
the citadel of Milan. In May the}' wee 
even driven from Genoa, their all-imfx * an 
sea-base. But in Oct. 1524, the 1 nch 
invaded Italy with a large army. hey 
retook Milan (Oct. 29). The pope cl aged 
sides and joined the French 

1525, Feb. 24. THE BATTLE OF PA /lA, 

the most im[)ortant engage- icnt 
of the long Italian wars. The Spanish 1 om- 
manders. Constable de Bourbon (prominent 
French noble and opfionent of J-'rancisc nd 
Marquis de Pescara, com|)lclely defe - ed 
the French, l-'rancis him.self was aiptnrtMi 
and sent to Madrid. Tlicre he conclttdeil 
the Treaty of Madrid (Jan. 14, 1520^, by 
which he promised to surrender his lul an 
claims, give up Burgundy, and abainion 
his suzerainty oxer Artois and Flaneurs. 
'J'hese engagements he riex er meant to ^b 
serve, and lliey were repudiaLed by him as 
soon as he \\'a.■^ liberated. 

1526, May 22. THE LEAGUE OF CO¬ 

GNAC, a coalition of Francis 1, the 
pope, Sforza, VAmice, and I-'lorence agaiojt 
C.'harles and the S]laniards. 'The league 
was the natural result of the too great 
siK'cess of the Spaniards in Italy and the 
objective was to restore the s/at as quo of 
1522. But tliC Spaniards forc:ed Sforza out 
<)l Milan (Juiy 24) and before long attacked 
Rome (Sept. 21). d'he pojie was heljhess 
and could not jirexeiil 
1627, May 6. THE SACK OF ROME by 
the Spanish anti (jerman mert.en- 
arics of Charles. The sack was horrible 
even when judged liy the customs of the 
day, and ended Rome’s jire-emincnce in 
llie Renaissance. Jhie j)oj)e himself was 
cafituiLnl. 

May 17. Florence rose against the 
Medici, who were again driven 
out and refilaced by a republic (.under Nic- 
colo Capponi). Genoa also revolted, under 
Andrea Doha (formerly in k'rench service), 
^riie French were exjielled and a republican 
constitution estalilished. Tlie French, how¬ 
ever, having overrun Lombardy (Oct.) 
began to march south. Meanwhile the 
|)o|)e, who had lied to Orvieto (Hec.) made 
his peace whth Charles (Treaty of Barce¬ 
lona, June 29, 1529 — the papal states to 
be restored and the Medici returned to 
Florence). The war was ended by 
1629, Aug. 3. The Treaty of Cambrai {Paix 
des dames, because negotiated by 
Charles* aunt, Margaret, and by Francis* 
mother, Louise of Savoy). Francis once 
more renounced his Italian claims and the 
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overlordship of ^tois and Flanders. Venice 
was obliged tx) disgorge her conquests (Apu¬ 
lian towns, Ravenna, etc.). The Duchy 
of Milan was given to Francesco Maria 
Sforza, Charles V retaining the citadel. 
Florence was forced, after an eight months’ 
siege, to take back Alessiindro de’ Medici 
as duke. On Feb. 23, 1530, Charles was 
crowned by the i)opc as eni{)eror and King 
of Italy. 

1636. The death of Francesco Sforza 

oj)ened the juesLiori of the Mila¬ 
nese succession, t'harles V claimed it as 
suzerain, but the l-rench invaded Italy and 
took Turin (Apr. 1530;. After an invasion 
of Trovence by the imi)erialists, the Truce 
of Nice was ((included lor ten years (June 
18, 153‘HF If reallirmed the Ireaty of 
Caml)rai, Init the f rcncii remained in oc¬ 
cupy icm ol two 1 irds of Ihedmont and 
tlie einpcior retained the rest. 
1542-1544. The war between Francis I 
and Charles V, liiough fouglit out 
in llte Nellu'rlands and in Roussiiiori, had 
repercussions in Italy. I lie Treaty of 
Crespy t>cj»t. j>s, iiuoKed abandoii- 

rneiit of hreinh ^ Lu!u> to XapU-, ljut l.)ro- 
\ided liiat tiu' I)ukc of Orleans should 
marry either Charle>’ (iau,uhter, witli the 
Netnerlands and h ranche-Comte as a 
dowry, (ir « be diaries' niece, wlio would 
britig Milan. The jilan failed through the 
death of (irlcaLn,- ; 15.15). 1‘icdinoiit and 
"■hivoy were to be ^e^tored to the legitimate 
ruler. 

1556. .Vlliance oi I’ope Paul 1 \' and Henry 
11 ol I raiue to get Naples. 'Fhe 
French, under the Duke of Guise, invaded 
Italy, but were obligcal to withdraw after 
their defeat at St. Quentin (1557;. U'Jiis 
practically ended the I'rench struggle for 
Italy. The Treaty of Cateau-Cambresis 
tAj)r. 3, 1559) invohed the abandonment 
of French jiosscssions, c.\ccj)t d'urin, Sa- 
luzzo, and Figncrol. .Margaret, sister of 
Henry 11 , was to marry lananuel Jdiilibert 
of Savoy. 

b. THE PAPACY 

ddte earlier [lart of this period marked 
the nadir of the jiapacy viewed from the 
moral standpoint. Most of llie j)o|)es were 
ty])ical products of the Renaissance, ]>atron- 
izing the arts, living in splendor and luxury, 
using their position either to aggrandize 
their families or to strcngtlien the temporal 
position of the Church. Of religious leader¬ 
ship there was almost none, yet politically 
speaking the period was one of the utmost 
importance. 

1484-1492. INNOCENT VIII (Giovanni 
Cibo), an indtdent and altogether 


corrupt pontiff, who was entirely under the 
influence of Cardinal Giuliano della Rovere. 
A long-drawn conflict with Naples ended 
in marriage alliances of the pope’s family 
with the Aragonese house and with the 
Medici. 

1492-1603. ALEXANDER VI (Rodrigo 
Borgia), a stately, energetic, ruth¬ 
less, and thoroughly immoral pope, whose 
life was a scandal even in the Italy of his 
time. The main objective of his policy was 
to establish the rule of his family in central 
Italy. He broke the power of the great 
Roman families (Orsini, Colonna), and, 
through his son, Caesar Borgia ( 1475 - 
1507), a former cardinal and the hero of 
Machiavein’s Prince, undertook the con- 
(ILiest of the Romagna. Caesar reduced 
most of the principalities (1499-1501) and 
became Duke of the Romagna. In 1501 
the Borgias joined France in the attack on 
Xajjles, and the French aided Caesar in 
j>utting down a revolt of his captains at 
Sinigaglia (Dec. 1502). But the death of 
the pope and the hostility of the new pon¬ 
tiff, Julius II, frustrated Caesar’s schemes. 
I'orced to disgorge his conciuests, he turned 
to Spain for aid. In 1500 he was arrested 
at Xajiles and sent to Sjiain, where he died 
'(RSOjj. 

1503. PIUS III (Francesco PiccoU'raini, a 
ne]jhew of Pius II), died witlun 
20 davs of his election. 

1503-1513. JULIUS II (Giuliano della 
Rovere), one of the greatest of 
the popes and the real founder of the Papal 
States, a man of great inlelUgence and 
l.ioundless energy, more a statesman than a 
priest. He not only regained the Romagna, 
but look the lead in the effort to expel the 
foreigner from Italy. In 1508 he was in 
the forefront of the League of Cambrai, 
througli which lie hoped to acquire the 
\enetian iiossessions in the Romagna. 
Hax'ing humbled Wmice, he turned on the 
French. In rejily Louis XII summoned 
a church council at Ihsa (1511), xvhich 
oliligcd the pope to convoke a rival council 
at the Lateran (1512). 'Fhis remained in 
session for several years, and first undertook 
reform of abuses in the Church. 
1613-1521. LEO X i Giovanni de’ Medici, 
son of Lorenzo the Magnificent), 
a noteworthy patron of art. but an easy¬ 
going churchman, whose pontificate was 
noted chiedy for the beginning of the Ref¬ 
ormation in Germany (,1517, see p, 399). 
There is no ex idcnce tiiat the pope realized 
the gravity of the situation anci tlic only 
solution he could offer was to ban Luther 

1622-1623. ADRIAN VI (of Utrecht), the 
last mm-ltalian pope. Adrian was. 
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at the time of his election, regent of Spain 
for Charles V. An upright and austere 
man, he attempted to purge the papacy 
of abuses and tried to reconcile Charles V 
and Francis I in order to unite Christendom 
in a crusade against the Turks. His efforts 
brought him great unpopularity in Italy 
and conflict, even with Charles V, but he 
died before accomplishing much. 
1523-1534. CLEMENT VII (Giulio de’ 
Medici), a hard-working but un¬ 
decided pontilT. He failed entirely to cope 
with the religious revolt in Germany, and 
failed also to maintain a safe position in the 
conflict between the French and the Span¬ 
iards for domination of Italy. Hence the 
terrible sack of Rome (May 6, 1527, see 
above), which may l)e said to have brought 
to a close the greatness of Rome in the 
Renaissance. 

1534-1549. PAUL III (Alessandro Farnese), 
another worldly pof)e, whose 
greatest concern was for his family. On 
the other hand, ho recognized clearly the 
urgency of reform in the Church. By 
creating cardinals of eminent scholars and 
serious churchmen he completely changed 
the character of the college. In 1536 he 
established a reform commission of nine. 
The Society of Jesus was founded (Sej)t. 
27, 1540) under his auspices, and the Uni¬ 
versal Inquisition was established at Rome 
(July 21, I542j. Idnally the pope yielded 
to the demand of years, and in 1545 opened 
the Council of Trent, which undertook the 
reform of the Church, under Jesuit guid¬ 
ance. The work of the council was several 
times interrupted and therefore divides into 
three periods; 1545-1547; 1551-1552; 1502- 
1564. The first period was perhaps the 
most important, both for organizational 
and doctrinal reform. 

1550-1555. JULIUS III (Giovanni Maria 
del Montej, an elegant pope whose 
reign marked a short return to 
the papacy of the Renaissance. 
1655. MARCELLUS II (Marcello Cer- 
vini), whose election marked the 
victory of the strict reform party. 
The pojie died williin 22 days, 
and was succeeded ljy 
1555-1559. PAUL IV (Gian Pietro Ca- 
raffa), a sincere and \dgorous re¬ 
former and one of the chief inspirers of the 
Counter-Reformation. The powers and 
activities of the Inquisition were extended 
and the first index of forbidden books was 
drawn up (1559). As a Neapolitan the 
pope detested the Spanish rule and was 
soon in conflict with the Hapsburgs. He 
allied himself with IVance, but was de¬ 
feated by the Duke uf Alba. 


1669-1566. PIUS IV (Giovanni Medici, 
not related to the famous Floren¬ 
tine family), an amiable pontiff who fol¬ 
lowed the guidance of his high-minded and 
able nephew, Carlo Borromeo, Archbisho]> 
of Milan. He made peace with the Haps¬ 
burgs and concluded the Council of Trent 
{Professio Fidei Tridentina, 1564). 
1566-1672. ST. PIUS V (Michaele Ghis- 
lieri), the last pope to be canon¬ 
ized. Pius was an exceedingly devout and 
ascetic priest, whose attitude was well re¬ 
flected in the anathematization of Queen 
Elizabeth (1570) and in the financing of 
the naval crusade against the Turks which 
CLiliiiiiiated in the great victory of Lepanto 
(Oct. 7, 1571, see p. 423). Under Pius’ 
direction the decisions of ihc Council of 
Trent were further embodied in the Cate- 
chismus Romanus (1506), the Brndarinm 
Romanum (1508), and the Alh^ale Ro¬ 
man urn (1570K 

1672-1685. GREGORY XIII (Ugo Buon- 
campagni), who continued the 
policy of his {)re(lecessor and did much to 
encourage the Jesuit colleges. He is re¬ 
membered chiefly for his reform of the 
calendar (1582), which in\a)Ive(l the drop¬ 
ping of ten days, and for the future the 
striking out of leap year at the close of each 
century, excepting every fourth century. 
Tiffs reform was not accci)ted by Protestant 
countries until long afterward (in Russia 
not until 1918). 

1585-1590. SIXTUS V (Felice Peretti), one 
of the really great popes, who, 
after suppressing the powerful nobility of 
the Papal States and purging the territory 
of bandits, reorganized the government, re¬ 
established the flnances on a sound basis, 
and encouraged industry (silk culture;. In 
the same way he remade the papal curia 
(college of cardinals fixed at 70; establish¬ 
ment of 15 congregations or commissions 
of cardinals to eleal with j^mrVicular aspects 
of church affairs). New edition of the Vul¬ 
gate Bible. Beautilu ation of Rome, which 
now took on its characteristic Baroque 
appearance (construction of the Vatican 
Jkdace and Library, the Lateran Palace, 
tlie Santa Scala; conijilction of the dome 
of St. Peter’s aciording to Michelangelo’s 
plans;. J'liere followed the three brief pon¬ 
tificates of 

1590. Urban VII, who died in 14 days, 
1590-1691. Gregory XIV, and 
1691. Innocent IX, who died in two months. 
1692-1605. CLEMENT VIII (Ippolito 
Aldobrandini;, a pious, serious 
pope, who supported the Catholic cause in 
France and ultimately mediated the peace 
between France and Spain (1598). His 
reign was distinguished by the great cardi- 
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nals, Roberto Bellarmin (1542-1621), emi¬ 
nent theologian and defender of the papal 
right to interfere in temporal affairs (De 
poles tale sunimi ponUJicis in rebus lemporali- 
hus, 1610; De officio principis ckrisliani^ 
1619), and Caesar Baronius (1538-1607), 
the great historian of the Catholic Church 
{Annalcs ecclcsiastici, 1588-1607). During 
this pontificate t'errara was added to the 
l^qial States by reversion (1597). 
1606. Leo IX lived only 25 days, and was 
succeeded by 

1606-1621. PAUL V (Camillo Borghesej, 
whose liigh idea of the pa{)al [)ower 
brought him into conflict with Venice and 
led to a compromise. On the outbreak of 
the Thirty \’ears’ War tlie po[)e gave finan¬ 
cial suj>[)ort to the llaj)sburgs. 
1621-1623. GREGORY XV (Alessandro 
Ludovisi), a weak old man who 
was guided by his able nej>hew, Ludoviso 
Ludovisi. lie regulated the jaijial elections 
and organized the Congregalio de propa¬ 
ganda fide (1622), which united all mis¬ 
sionary activity of the Church. 
1623-1644. URBAN VIII (Maffeo Har- 
berini). He secured Urbino by 
reversion (1031;, thus completing the do¬ 
minions of the Papal States. In the Thirty 
Years’ War he attempted to maintain a 
neutrality whii h brought him much criti¬ 
cism from the im|)erialist side. His main 
concern appears to have been for the States 
of the Church, whii h he carefully fortified. 

^ConL p. 455 ) 

c. VENICE 

The disc'oveiy'' of the new route to the 
Indies struck at the old traditional trade 
through the Levant and at once began to 
undermine the })rosperily of Venice. At 
the same time the steady advance of the 
Turks left the \Tnetians the choice between 
active opposition or accommodation. In 
general the latter policy was followed fmuch 
to the disgust of other lAiropean states), 
l)ut nevertheless \’enice became iiuolved 
in a number of disastrous conflicts, which 
cost her most of her out|)osts in the east 
(f). 420). The assault uf)on the i)ossessions 
of Venice in Italy (League of Cambrai, see 
P- .163) proved less successful than the 
powers had e.\|)ected, but thenceforth 
\’enice was obliged to remain on the de¬ 
fensive and to observe, as well as might be. 
a neutral attitude as between France 
and Sjtain and later between France and 
Austria. 

1670. The Turks attacked Cyprus, the 
largest and most important base 
of Venetian power in the east. In the 
course of the ensuing war, the allied Span- 
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iards and Venetians, supported by the 
papal fleet, won the great 
1671, Oct. 7. Battle of Lepanto, which, 
however, was not effectively fol¬ 
lowed up. The Venetians took 
the earliest opportunity to make 
peace, and 

1673. V enice abandoned Cyprus and 
agreed to pay a heavy indemnity. 
Thenceforth only Candia (Crete), Paros, 
and the Ionian Islands remained in Vene¬ 
tian hands. {Coni. p. 458.) 

d. OTHER ITALIAN STATES 

After the 'JVealy of Cateau-Cambresis 
(1559, see p. 383) all the Italian states, 
with the possible exception of Venice, were 
more or less directly under Spanish in¬ 
fluence. The Counter-Reformation was 
s<-)on in full swing, and by the end of the 
16th century Italy was already losing the 
intellectual and cultural primacy which she 
held during the Renaissance. 

MILAN declined rapidly in economic 
and political importance after 1525. The 
death of the last Sforza (Francesco II) in 
1535 brought Milan under direct Spanish 
rule. In 1556 the Duchy of .Milan became 
an api^anage of the Spanish crown, though 
held as a fief of the empire. 

GENOA had been, in the later 15th cen¬ 
tury, a bone of contention between France 
and Milan, 'born by internal struggles of 
rival families (Adorno and Fregoso), it had 
lost its great commercial power and was 
important chiefly as a base of operations 
for France. In 1528 (Sept. 9), however, 
the great Genoese admiral, Andrea Doria, 
having left the French service, seized the 
town and re-established the re[)ublic, with 
a pronouncedly aristocratic constitution, 
IhTorts of the French to recapture it failed. 
Gian Luigi Fieschi (Fiesco) in 1547 staged 
a spectacular conspiracy that was supported 
by France. Gianettino Doria. nephew of 
.\ndrea, was murdered and Andrea himself 
forced to flee. The conspirators secured 
most of the town, but then F'ieschi was 
accidentally drowned and the movement 
collapsed. Andrea Doria returned as doge 
and the constitution was restored. On 
Andrea’s death (1560) he was succeeded 
by Gian Andrea Doria. The loss of Chios 
to the Turks (1566) marked the end of 
Genoese power in the east. 

SAVOY was an independent state, the 
rulers of which governed also Piedmont. 
Lying astride the Alps and commanding the 
passes from France into Italy, the state 
was one of considerable importance, but 
the feudal organization resulted in such 
weakness that for long the dukes were un- 
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able to pursue an independent policy. In 
the early i6th century Savoy was decidedly 
under French inlluence, ancl when, in 1536, 
the duke departed from the traditional 
policy, his dominions were overrun and for 
the larger part occupied by the French. 
Emanuel Philibert (1553-1580) was the 
first really outstanding ruler. Jiy following 
the Spanish lead he secured his dominions 
again in 1550, and in the course of his reign 
he acquired Asti and other territories by 
negotiation. He made much progress in 
breaking the power of the nobility and in 
organizing a central gov^ernment and an 
effective army. His successor, Charles 
Emanuel 1 (1580-1O30), scpiandered much 
of his father’s achievement, waging war and 
neglecting the economic development of 
the country. Victor Amadeus I (1630- 
1637) was a wise and just ruler, but his 
short reign was followed by a civil war, and 
when fjiially Charles Emanuel II (1038- 
1675) ascended tlie throne, his mother 
Christina (daughter of Henry IV of I'rance) 
dominated the situation as regent. 

MANTUA played a fleeting role on the 
international stage in the years 1627-1631, 
when the death of Vincenzo II (Clonzaga) 
without heirs jirovoked the War of the 
Mantuan Succession. The best claim was 
that of Charles of Nevers, of the French 
branch of the Gonzaga line, but the em¬ 
peror, at Spain’s suggestion, sequestered 
the territory in order to keep the French 


out. The Spaniards overran the duchy, but 
the pope and Venice championed Nevers, 
appealing to France for aid. During 1629 
the French fought the Spaniards in the 
duchy, but both sides were diverted by the 
larger obligations of the Thirty Years’ War. 
T'he invasion of Germany by Gustavus 
Adol|)hus finally turned the scales in 
Frances’ favor and by the Treaty of 
Cherasco (Apr. 26, 1631), Nevers was in¬ 
vested with the duchy. 

FLORENCE, like Milan, sank rapidly 
in importance during the lOth century. 
The Aledici, restored in 1512, were expelled 
for a second time in 1527, when the re¬ 
public was re-established. But in 1530 
Charles V ajijiointed Alessandro de’ Medici 
hereditary ruler. Cosimo de’ Medici lie- 
came duke in 1537 and ruled until 1574. 
During this period Sier\a was incorporated 
with Florence (1555) and I'lorence became 
the Grand Duchy of Tuscany (1569). 

NAPLES, conquered by the Spaniards 
in 1504, liecame an apjianage of t he Si)aiiish 
crown and was, throughout this period, the 
headquarters of Spanish power in Italy. 
"I’hough unjiopular, tlie Sj)aniards were not 
threatened in their position excepting by 
the revolt of Masaniello (Tommaso Anicllo, 
a fisherman), in July, 1647. 'bhe insur¬ 
rection, at first completely successful, led 
to extremism and confusion, in the midst 
of which Mas.'iniello was murdered. 

{Cvnl. p. 454.) 


6. GERMANY 


a. GERMANY, 1493-1618 

1493-1619. MAXIMILIAN I, who first 
took the title of Roman Emperor 
elect. 

1495. The Diet of Worms. Constitutional 
reform. Attempted “moderniza¬ 
tion” of the medieval empire. Perpetual 
public peace. Imperial Ciiamber {Reichs- 
kammergericlit), first at ITankfurt, then 
at Speier, and finally at Wctzkir (1689). 
At the Diet of Cologne (1512) the reorgani¬ 
zation of the empire was carried further: 
establishment of ten circles for the better 
maintenance of public peace i Land fried ens- 
kreise)'. (i) Austria; (2) Bavaria; (3) 
Swabia; (4) Franconia; (5) Upper Rhine; 
(6) Lower Rhine; (7) Burgundy (ceded to 
the Spanish line of the Hapsburgs, 1556); 
(8) Westphalia; (9) Lower Saxony; (to) 
Upper Saxony. In all there were 240 states 
in the emjnre, exclusive of the imperial 
knights. Bohemia and the neighboring 


states (Moravia, Silesia, lAisatia) with 
Prussia and Switzerland (which was already 
comjfietely indc})endent in fact) were not 
included in the circles. lislaldishment of 
the Aulic Council, a court more under the 
control of the emperor than the Imperial 
C'hamber, and to which a large part of 
the work of the latter was gradually di¬ 
verted. 

1508. The League of Cambrai, between 
Maximilian, IatuIs XII, Pope 
Julius II, and Ferdinand the Catholic. 
I'hc purpose of the league was to break 
the power of Venice. Maximilian took 
possession of a part of the republic’s 
territory, but lie besieged Padua in vain 
(1509). The pof)e withdrew from the 
league, and concluded with Venice and 
Ferdinand the 

1611. Holy League, directed against France. 

Maximilian finally (1513) joined 
in this. 

The genealogical table shows the claim 
of the Hapsburgs to Spain, and division of 
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GERMANY, 1617 A.D.-1619 A.D. 

The Hapsburg House in the Sixteenth Century 

Maximilian I - Mary, d. of 

1493-1519 ! Charles the Hold Ferdinand- —Isabella 

of Aragon of Castile 


Margaret 


Philip = Joanna 


lOleanor 

m. (1) r'.njaniiel 
of Portugnil 
(2) Francis 1 
of France 


Charles V 

m. Isabella of 
I\)rtugal 

I 


Ferdinand I Mary, m. Catharine 

1556-1564 Louis of Hungary ni. John III 
m. Anne, heiress of Portugal 

of Hohernia 
and Hungary 


Philip II 


Maximilian II 

1564-157b 


Hon Isabella Philip III Anne Rudolf II Ernest F.lizabeth Mathias 
Carlos m. Albert, I598"in2i rn.Phili})!! i570-i(>o2 m. Charles IX i(ji2-i()I9 

son of of S})ain of France 

Maximilian 11 


the house into Spanisli and German lines. 
Through these marriages the central Euro 
pean lands of the Hapsburgs, the Bur 
gundian lands in what are now France and 
Belgium, and the united lands of the crowns 
of Castile and Aragon (Spain, Na[)les, and 
the Americas) all c'ame by l)irth to Charles 
I of Spain (eldest son of Philip and Jo¬ 
anna), He acquired the empire and his 
better known title of Charles V by election 
in 15leg 

1517 . BEGINNING OF THE REFORMA¬ 
TION. Background: Wiclitite 
(Lollard), Hussite, and other prec'cding 
rebellions against the Roman Church; the 
Babylonian Captivity and the Great 
Schism, which weakened the prestige of 
Rome; corru[)tion and worldliness of the 
Church during the Renaissance; rise of 
national feeling and di.slike of foreigners, 
es|)ecially in Ciermany and lingland; growth 
of a middle class and a ca[)italist economy, 
whicli felt Roman Catholicism as a restraint 
(economic inlcr{)retation of the Reforma¬ 
tion in modern writings of Max Weber and 
R. H. Tawney); great landed wealth of the 
Church available for confiscation by am¬ 
bitious and unscrupulous princes. 

Martin Luther (1483-1546), born at 


Lisle ben, the son of a miner; monk in the 
Augustine monastery at Erfurt; priest 
(1507); t)rofes.sor at W’ittenberg (1508); 
visit to Rome (1511). 

1517 . Oct. 31 . Luther nailed on the door of 

the court church at Whiten berg 
his 95 theses against the misuse of ab¬ 
solution or indulgences (esj)ecially by the 
Dominican monk Tetzel). In the following 
year another reformatory movement was 
begun in Switzerland by Ulrich Zwingli 
(1484-1 5. h ). 

1518 . Summoned to Augsburg by Cardi¬ 

nal de Vio of Gaiita {Cajetauus), 
Luther refused to abjure, but ap¬ 
pealed to the pope. ISlediation 
of the papal chamberlain, \’on 
Miltitz. 

1519 . Discussion at Leipzig between Bo- 

denstein (called Carl si ad t) and 
Eck. The latter secured a papal bull 
against 41 articles in Luther’s writings. 
Luther burned the papal bull and the canon 
law (1520). Thereuj)on he was excom¬ 
municated. 

Basic Lutheran doctrine: justification by 
faith, which makes priestly offices of the 
Catholics an unnecessary intermediary be¬ 
tween the individual and God. 
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In the meantime the German electors, 
despite the claims of I'rancis I of France, 
had chosen as emperor the grandson of 
Maximilian, King Charles 1 of Spain, who 
as emperor became 

1619-1556. CHARLES V. He came to 
Germany for the first time in 1520 , 
to preside at a grand diet at Worms ( 1521 ). 
There Luther defended his doctrines, com¬ 
ing under a safe-conduct. The ban of the 
empire having been pronounced against 
him, he was taken to the Wartburg by 
Frederick the Wise of Saxony, and there 
enjoyed protection. 'Fhe Edict of Worms 
prohibited all new doctrines. Luther’s trans¬ 
lation of the Bible. 

1521-1526. First war of Charles V against 
ITancis 1 of France. Charles ad¬ 
vanced claims to Milan and the Duchy of 
Burgundy. Francis claimed Spanish Na¬ 
varre and Naples. The French, under 
Lautrec, were driven from Milan, which 
was turned over to Francesco Sforza ( 1522 ). 
The J'Yench constable, Charles of Bourbon, 
transferred his allegiance to Charles V. 
Unfortunate invasion of Italy by the 
French, under Bonnivert ( 1523 - 1524 ). Im¬ 
perial forces thereupon invaded southern 
I'rance. Francis 1 crossed the Alt. Cenis 
Pass and recaptured Milan. 

1622. Progress of the Reformation. Luther, 
hearing of Carlstadt’s misdoings, 
returned to Wittenberg and introduced 
public worship, with the liturgy in German 
and communion in both kinds in electoral 
Saxony and in Hesse, d'he sf)read of the 
Reformation was favored by the fact that 
the emperor was deeply engrossed in the 
war with France. 

1522. The Knights’ War. Franz von 
Sickingen and Ulrich von Hutten 
advocated tlie Reformation. Sickingen 
stood at the head of a league of nobles 
directed against the spiritual principalities. 
He laid siege to Trier ( 1522 ), but in vain. 
He was then himself besieged in Landstuhl 
and fell in battle. Hutten fled the country 
and died on the island of Ufnau in the Lake 
of Zurich ( 1523 ). 

1624-1525. THE PEASANTS’ WAR, 

in Swabia and Franconia. The 
peasants took the occasion of the disorders 
attendant on Luther’s revolt (inspiration 
of his passionate attacks on the constituted 
authorities) to rise against the social and 
economic inequalities of late German 
feudalism. They incorporated tlicir de¬ 
mands in the revolutionary Twelve Articles. 
Luther himself repudiated the peasants. 
They were defeated at Konigshofen on the 
Tauber and cruelly punished. Another 
religious-social revolt was that of the Ana¬ 
baptists in Thuringia, who denied the 


eflicacy of infant baptism and put forward 
a program strongly colored with commu¬ 
nism. Their leader, Thomas Miinzer, was 
captured and executed. 

1524. Ferdinand of Austria, younger 
brother of Charles V, to whom 
the emperor had entrusted the government 
of Germany in 1522, at the instigation of 
the papal legate, Campeggio, formed an alli¬ 
ance with the two dukes of Bavaria and the 
Bishop of southern Germany, in the hope of 
checking the religious changes. 
1526. THE BATTLE OF PAVIA q). 394 ). 

Francis was completely defeated 
and captured by the imperial forces. In 
the Peace of Madrid (1526) he renounced 
all claim to Alilan, Genoa, and Najfles, as 
well as the overlordship of Flanders and 
Artois; he also assented to the cession of 
the Duchy of Burgundy, and gave his sons 
as hostages. 

1526. The League of Torgau formed by 
the I’rotestant princes fjohn of 
Saxony, Philip of Hesse, Liineburg, Magde¬ 
burg, Prussia, etc.) to opf)o.se L'erdinand 
and his Bavarian allies. I'he league pro¬ 
cured the enai'tment of the Diet of Speier, 
favorable to the new doctrine. 

1526- 1532. War with the Turks (j). 422 ). 

1527- 1529. Second war between Charles 

V and I'rancis 1, who had declared 
that the exmditions of the Peace of Madrid 
were extorted by force, and hence void. 
Alliance at Cognac between Lrancis, the 
po|)e, Venice, and l- rancesco Sforza against 
the em|)cror. The imjjerial army, unfxiid 
and mutinous, took Rt)me by storm under 
the Constable of Bourbon, who fell in the 
assault; the j)ope besieged in the Castle of 
St. Angelo (1527). The French general, 
Lautrec, invaded Na})les, but the revolt 
of Genoa (Doria), wluise independence 
Charles V promised to recognize, and the 
j>lague, of which Lautrec himself died, com¬ 
pelled the French to raise the siege of the 
capital and to retire to France. 
1529. Aug. 3. Treaty of Cambrai (Paix 
des dames). So called from the 
fact that it was negotiated by Margaret 
of Austria, Charles’ aunt, and Louise of 
Savoy, Duchess of Angouleme, mother of 
Francis. Lrancis [)aid two million crowns 
and renounced his claims upon Italy, 
ITanders, and Artois; Charles promised 
not to press liis claims upon Burgundy 
for the present, and released the French 
princes. 

1629. Second Diet at Speier, where, in 
conse(]uence of the victorious 
j)osition of the emperor, Ferdinand and 
the Catholic party took a more decided 
position. The strict execution of the 
Decree of Worms was resolved upon. I'he 
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evangelical states protested against this 
resolution, whence they were called Prot¬ 
estants. 

1630 . Charles crowned emperor at Bo¬ 
logna by tlie pope. This was the 
last coronation of a German em¬ 
peror by the pope. 

1630 . Brilliant Diet at Augsburg, the 

emperor presiding in person. Pres¬ 
entation of the Confession of Augsburg 
by Melanchthon. The enactment of the 
Diet commanded the abolition of all in¬ 
novations. 

1631 , Feb. 6. Schmalkaldic League, agreed 

uj)on in 1530, between the ma¬ 
jority of Protestant princes and imperial 
cities. 

C'harles caused his brother, Ferdinand, 
to be elected King of Rome, and crowned at 
Aachen. The Elector of Saxony [)rotested 
against this proceeding in the name of the 
evangelicals. In consequence of the new 
danger which threatened from the Turks, 
herdinand concluded the 
1532 . Religious Peace of Niirnberg. The 
Aiigsl)urg Edict was revoked, and 
free exercise of their religion permitted the 
Protestants until the meeting of a new 
council to be called within a year. 
1534 - 1535 . The Anabaptists in Munster 
(Johann Bockelsohn of lA^ydenj. 
Jixtreme anarchistic {Antinomian) 
consequences of Luther’s doctrine 
of justilication by faith. 

1634 . Philip, Landgrave of Hesse, restored 

the Lutheran duke, Ulrich of 
Wiirttemberg, who had been driven out 
(1519) by the Swalhan league of cities. The 
emperor had invested his brother I'erdi- 
nand with the duchy, but the latter was 
oidiged to agree to a compact, whereljy 
he was to renounce Wurttemberg and in 
turn be recognized as King of Rome by the 
Evangelical [)arty. 

1534 . FOUNDATION OF THE JESUIT 
ORDER. Ignatius de Loyola 

(Inigo Tx)i)ez de Recalde, 1491-1556) with 
live associates founded the Society of Jesus, 
commonly known as the Jesuit Order. It 
w^as ap})roved by the Pope Paul III, in 

1540. The Jesuits, organized with military 
strictness, under direct pa[)al control, were 
the chief agents in spreading the Catholic 
(or Counter) Reformation. 

1635 . Charles’ successful expedition against 

Tunis (p. 422). 

1536 - 1538 . Third war of Charles against 
Francis I of France. The latter, 
having renewed his claims to Milan after 
the death of Francesco Sforza IT, without 
issue, Charles invaded Provence anew, but 
fruitlessly. Francis made an inroad into 
Savoy and Piedmont, and besought the 
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alliance of Suleiman, who thereupon 
pressed his advance on Hungary and sent 
his fleets to ravage the coasts of Italy. The 
war was ended by 

1538 , June 18 . The Truce of Nice, which 
was concluded on the basis of 
possession, and for ten years. 

1541 . JOHN CALVIN (1509-1564) intro¬ 
duced the Reformation into Ge¬ 
neva. Calvin was born ai. x\oyon, France, 
and published the Chrisiianae Rcllglonis 
Institulio in 1535. He was head of the 
state in Geneva, save for a short exile to 
Strassburg (153,3-1541), until the time of 
his death. He .systematized Luther’s rather 
emotional revolt, ada})ting from St. Augus¬ 
tine the rigorous doctrine of predestination. 
Calvinist churches had a strict moral code, 
and, unhke Lutheran, maintained inde¬ 
pendence of the Church from the lay 
authority. In Geneva, in Scotland (John 
Knox, 1513-1572;, and briefly in England 
and evxm in the New World (at Boston;, 
the Calvinists erected theocratic states. In 
I'rance and Hungary they became an im¬ 
portant minority. In Holland and parts 
of Germany they were soon the dominant 
Protestant group. 

1541 . Charles’ unsuccessful expedition 
against Algiers. 

1542 . Henry, Duke of Brunswick-Wolfen- 

biittel, was driven from the duchy 
by the Schmalkaldic League. 
1542 - 1544 . Fourth war between Charles 
and Francis, occasioned by the 
investiture of Charles’ son, Philip, with 
Milan. The fact that two secret agents 
whom Francis had sent to Suleiman were 
captured in Milan and, when they resisted, 
were put to death, served Francis as a pre¬ 
text. Francis in alliance with Suleiman and 
the Duke of Cleve. 'The allied Turkish and 
trench fleets bombarded and plundered 
Nice. Charles, in alliance with Henry VIII 
of England, conquered the Duke of Cleve, 
and advanced as far as Soissons. Suleiman 
invaded Hungary and Austria. 
1544 , Sept. 18 . Treaty of Crespy. Francis* 
second son, the Duke of Orleans, 
was to marry a fjrincess of the imperial 
family and receive .Milan. He died in 1545, 
however; Milan continued in the possession 
of the emperor, wKo gave it, nominally, to 
his son Philip, as a fief. Francis gave up 
his claims to Naples, and the overlordship 
of Flanders and .Artois; Charles renounced 
his claims to burgundy. 
1545 - 1563 . COUNCIL OF TRENT (not 
attended by the Protestants). 
The Tridentine Decrees effected a genuine 
internal reform in the Roman Catholic 
Church, and reaflirmed its essential dog¬ 
matic bases (p. 396). 
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1546-1647. SCHMALKALDIC WAR. 

Charles V, since Ihe Treaty of 
Crespy, unhindered by foreign complica¬ 
tions, sought to crush the independence of 
the states of the Imipire in Germany, and 
to restore the unity o( the Church, to which 
he was urged by the i) 0 })e, who concluded 
an alliance with liim, and promised money 
and troops. The leaders of the League of 
Schmalkalden, John Frederick, Elector of 
Saxony, and Philip, Landgrave of Hesse, 
placed under the ban. Duke Maurice of 
Saxony concluded a secret alliance with the 
emperor. Irresolute conduct of the war by 
the allies in u])per Germany. The elector 
and the landgrave? could not be induced 
by, General Schartlin of Augsburg to make 
a decisive attack, and finally retired, 
each to liis own land. John Frederick 
of Saxony reconquered his electorate, 
which Maurice had occupied. Charles 
V first reduced the members of the league 
in southern (Germany, then went to Saxony, 
forced the passage of the Ellie, and defeated 
in the 

1547, April 24. Battle of Miihlberg, the 

Elector of Saxony, captured him, 
and besieged his capital, Wittenberg. 
Treaty mediated by Joac him II of Branden¬ 
burg. '.rhe electoral dignity and lands 
given to the Albertine line (Duke Maurice). 
The Ernestine line retained \\ einiar, Jena, 
Eisenach, (jotha, etc. 'I'he elector was 
kept in captivity. Philip of Hesse sur¬ 
rendered, and was detained in cajitivity. 
Interim of Augsburg ( 1548 ), not generally 
accejited by the Protestants. The city 
of Magdeburg, the center of the opposition, 
placed under the ban. Maurice of Saxony, 
entrusted with the execution of the decree, 
armed himself in secret against Charles V 
and 

1562. Surjirised the emjieror, after the 
conclusion of the Treaty of Friede- 
walde ( 1551 ) with Henry II of France, and 
forced him to liberate his father-in-Iaw', 
Philip of Hesse, and to conclude the Con¬ 
vention of Passau: IVee exercise of religion 
for the adherents of the C'onfession of Aiigs 
burg until the next Diet. , 
1552-1556. War between Charles V and 
Henry II, who, as the ally of 
Maurice, had seized Metz, Toul, and Ver¬ 
dun. Charles besieged Metz, which was 
successfully defended by l^'rancis of Guise. 
The Truce of Vaucelles left trance, }>ro 
visionally, in possession of the cities which 
had been occupied. 

^663. Maurice defeated Albert, Margrave 
of Brandenlmrg-Culmbach. at 
Sievershausen, but was mortally 
wounded. 


1655, Sept. 25. RELIGIOUS PEACE OF 
AUGSBURG. The territorial 
princes and the free cities, who, at this date, 
acknowdedged the Confession of Augsburg, 
received freedom of worship, the right to 
introduce the Reformation within their 
territories (jus reformandi), a.nd Gquixl rights 
writh the Catholic states. No agreement 
reat'hed as regarded the ecclesiastical reser¬ 
vation that bishops and abbots who became 
J^rotestant should lose their offices and in¬ 
comes; but this provdsion was inserted 
by iin[)erial decree, d'his peace secured 
no privileges for the reformed (Calvinist) 
religion. 

1556. ABDICATION OF CHARLES V 

at Brus.s(ds (Oct. 25 , 1555 , and 
Jan. 15 , 155 O). 

'Fhe crown of Spain with the colonies, 
Na|)les, Milan, Franche-Comte, and the 
Netherlands, went to his son Philip; the 
imjjerial office and the Haj)sburg lands to 
his brother Ferdinand I. C'harles lived in 
the monastery of St. Just as a [trivale in¬ 
dividual, but not as a monk, and died there 
in 155 S. 

1566-1664. FERDINAND I, husband of 
Anna, sister of Loui.s 11, Ring of 
Hv)hemia and Hungary, after whose death 
he was elected king of these countries 
by their estates. Constant warfare over 
the latter country, vvhith he was obliged 
to abandon, in great [tart, to the d'urks 
(I>- 

1564-1676. MAXIMILIAN 11, son of lerdi- 
nand, was of a mild dis[)osition 
and favorably imlined to the Protestants, 
whom he left undisturbed in the frta; (‘xer- 
cise of their religion. War with Zapolya, 
Prince of dVansylvania, and the 'Fiirks. 
Sultan Suleiman I died in camp before 
Szigeth, whi( h was defended by the heroii 
Zrinyi. By the Truce with Selim II ( 15 ^) 0 ) 
each j)arty retained its jiossessions ([). 423 ). 
REACTION AGAINST PROTESTANT¬ 
ISM : Catholic, or Counter, Ref¬ 
ormation. 

1576-1612. RUDOLF II, son of the h>m- 
[leror Maximilian H, a learned 
man, an astrologer and astronomer, but 
inca|)able of governing. New quarrels over 
the ecclesiastical reservation. The im¬ 
perial city of Donauworth, placed under 
the ban by the emperor because a mob had 
disturbed a Catholic procession, was, in 
Sfiiie of the [)rohihition of the emperor, re¬ 
tained by Maximilian of Bavaria, who had 
executed the ban ( 1607 ). These troubles 
led to the formation of a 
1608. Protestant Union (leader, Frederick 
IV, Idcctor Palatine), which was 
opposed by the 
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GERMANY, 1609 A.D.-1618 A.D. 
Cleve-Jiilich Succession (1609) 

Cleve 

Adolph I, (i. 1448 


Jiilich and Berg 

William III, d. 1511 
m. Sibylla, d. oi AUhtI, 
Ac:hillcs, Margrave of Brandenburg 


John I 

1448-1481 

ni. I’.lizal)eth, heiress of \evers 


Counts of Nevers 


John II, 14S1- 1521 
Mary John III, 1521-1539 


Engelbert 

1 

Charles I 


Sibylla, in. Anne, in. 

John J''rederi(k I Henry Mil 

JHeclor of Sa.xony ol Biigland 


William 

1550 1592 
m. Mary, d. 
of the l'.inj)eror 
lerdinand 1 


Francis, D. of Xe\ers 
d. 1502 


(1) Mary Eleanor 
in. Albert ]''rederi( k 
Huke of JVu^sia 


Anna, m, 

John Slgismund 

I'.lcftor of 1 ;ran(lenbur<j 


7) John William 12/ Anna 

1592 -1009 m. I’hilijt I.uLiis 
C'oUlU I’alatine 
of Xeuburg 

i 

Magdalen Sibylla Wolfgang 
in. John (ieorge William 
I leeior of Saxony 


3' Magdalen 
in. John 1 
(’ounl Palatine 
<.>f /weibruekeii 


1609. Catholic League (leader, Maxi¬ 
milian, Duke of Bavaria). Both 
prim es were of the house of W’ittelsbarh. 

Rudolf, from whom his brother, Mat¬ 
thias, h;ul foreed the cession of Hungary, 
Moraxia, and .Xustria, ho|)ing to conciliate 
the Bohemians ga\ e them the 

1609. Royal Charter {Majesidishrirf), which 
permitted a free exenise of re- 
lieioit to the tliree estates of lords, 
knights, and royal cities. 

1609. Beginning of the quarrel about the 
suc cession of Jiilich-Cleve on the 
death of John William, Duke of Cleve. 
The I'lector of Brandenhurg and the Prince 
of Xewburg were the [)riru'i[>al claimants. 

Rudolf, toward tlie close of his life, was 


lorc'ed by .Matthias to abdicate the govern¬ 
ment of Bohemia. 

1612-1619. MATTHIAS, being childless, 
and haxing obtained the renunci¬ 
ation of his 1/rothers, secured lor his cousin 
lerdinand, Duke of Styria, CariiUhia. and 
t'arniola, who had l/een educated by the 
Jesuits in strict Catholicism, the succession 
in Holu'mia and Hungary', in spite of the 
objections of the Protestant states. 

b. THE THIRTY YEARS’WAR 

1618-1648. The Thirty Years’ War is 

generally divided into four periods, 
which were j)roj)crly as many dilTerent wars. 
The first two, the Bohemian and the Dan- 
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ish, had a predominantly religious char¬ 
acter; they develoj)ed from a revolt in 
Bohemia into a general contlict of Catholic 
Europe with Protestant Europe. The two 
latter, the Swedish and the I'rench-Swedish, 
were primarily political struggles, wars 
directed against the powder of the llai)sl)urg 
house and wars of conquest l)y Sweden and 
France, fought uf)on German soil. 

(1) The Bohemian Period^ 1618-1626 

Origin of the war: closing of an Utraquist 
church in the territory of the Abbot of 
Braunau, and destruction of another in a 
city of the Archbishop of Prague. The 
irritation of the Bohemian Protestants 
( Utraquists) was increased by the trans¬ 
ference of the administration to ten gov¬ 
ernors, seven of whom were Catholics. 
IVleeting of the defensors, and revolt in 
Prague, headed by Count Matthias of 
Thurn. 

1618, May 23. Defenestration of Prague. 

The governors, Martinitz and 
Slawata, were thrown from a window in 
the palace of Prague. They fell seventy 
feet into a ditch, l)ut escaped with their 
lives. The rebels then a{)pointed thirty 
directors. 'bhe Protestant Union sent 
Count Alansfeld to their aid, and from 
Silesia and Lusatia came troops under Mar¬ 
grave John George of Jiigerndorf. The 
imperial forces were defeated by Mansfeld 
and Count Thurn. 

1619-1637. FERDINAND II. Thurn 
marched upon V ienna. 7'he Aus¬ 
trian estates, for the most })art Protestant, 
threatened to join the Bohemians, and 
made rough demands uj)on Ferdinand, who, 
b}' his courage and the arrixal of a few 
troops, was rescued from a dangerous 
situation. 'I'liurn, who arrived before Vi¬ 
enna shortly afterward, was soon obliged 
to retire by an unfavorable turn of tlie war 
in Bohemia. Ferdinand went to h'rankfurt, 
where he was elected emperor by the other 
six electors. 

Meantime the Bohemians had deposed 
him from the throne of Bohemia and elected 
the young Frederick V {The Wiyiltr King) 
Elector Palatine, the head of the Union and 
of the German Calxinists, son-in-law of 
James I, King of England. 

Count Thurn, for the second time before 
Vienna, allied with Bethlen Gabor (i.e. 
Gal)riel Bethlen), Prince of Transyb ania 
(Nov. i6iq). Cold, want, and an inroad 
of an imperial partisan in Hungary, caused 
a retreat. 

Ferdinand leagued himself with (i) Maxi¬ 
milian, Duke of Bavaria, head of the 
Catholic League, the friend of his youth, 


who helped him subdue the Austrian 
estates; with (2) Spain (Spinola invaded 
the County Palatine; Treaty of Ulm, July 
3, 1C20; neutrality of the Protestant Union 
secured); and (3) with the Lutheran elector 
of Saxony, who resubjugated Lusatia and 
Silesia. Maximilian of Bax^aria, with the 
army of the League commanded by Tilly 
(Jan Tserklaes, Baron of d'illy, in Brabant, 
1550-1032), marched to Bohemia and 
joined the im[)erial general Buquoy. They 
were victorious in the 

1620, Nov. 8 . BATTLE OF THE WHITE 
MOUNTAIN, over the troops of 
Frederick V, under the command of Chris¬ 
tian of Anhalt. Frederick xxas i)ut under 
the ban, and his lands confiscated; he him¬ 
self fled to Holland. Christian of Anhalt 
and John George of Brandenburg-Jagern- 
dorf also put under the ban. Subjugation 
of the Bohemians, destruction of the royal 
charter, execution of the leading rebels, 
cxtiqiation of Protestantism in Bohemia. 
Afterward, violent counter-reformation in 
Austria, and, with less violence, in Silesia. 

Dissolution of the Protestant Union and 
transfer of the seat of war to the Palati¬ 
nate, which was concpiered in execution of 
the imjierial ban by Maximilian’s gen¬ 
eral, Tillx', aided by Sjianish troops under 
Spinola. 

1622, Apr. Battle of Wiesloch; defeat of 

Tilly by Mansfeld. 

May. Battle of Wimpfen; victory of 
'J'illv over the Margrave of Baden- 
Durlach. 

June. Battle of Hochst; victory of I'iHy 
ox'er Christian of Brunswick, 
brother of the reigning duke and 
administrator of tlie Bishopric of 
llalberstadt. 

1623. Maximilian received the electoral 

vote belonging to Frederick V and 
tlie Upper Palatinate; Saxony obtained 
Lusatia in f)ledge for the time being. 

(2) The Danish Period^ 1626-1629 

Christian IV, King of Denmark and Duke 
of Holstein, xvas the head of the Loxver 
Saxon Circle of the emi)ire, and leader of 
the Protestants. 

Albert of Wallenstein ( 1583 - 1634 ), born 
in Bohemia of an Utraquist family, but 
ediu aled in the Catholic faith, made Duke 
of I'Viedland in 1624 , became the com¬ 
mander of an imperial army recruited by 
himself and provisioned by a system of 
robl>ery. 

1626. Wallenstein defeated Mansfeld at 
the Bridge of Dessau, and pur¬ 
sued him through Silesia to Hungary, where 
Mansfeld joined Bethlen Gabor. Death 
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of Mansfeld and of Chrislian of Bruns¬ 
wick (1626). 

Aug. Tilly defeated Christian IV at 
Luther am Barenberge, in Bruns¬ 
wick. 

1627. Tilly and Wallenstein conquered 

Holstein. Wallenstein alone sub¬ 
dued Schleswig and Jutland, drove the 
Dukes of Mecklenburg from their country 
and forced the Duke of Pomerania into 
submission. 

1628. Wallenstein besieged Stralsund. 
Heroic defense of tiie citizens for 
ten weeks oljliged Wallenstein to 
raise the siege. 

1629. Mar. 29. EDICT OF RESTITU¬ 

TION: (i) Agreeably to the et 
clesiastical reservation, all ecclesiastical 
estates which had been confiscated since 
the convention of Passau should lie re¬ 
stored. 'J'his affected two archbishoprics: 
Magdeburg and Bremen; twelve bishoprics; 
Minden, \Trden. Halberstadt, Liibeck, 
Ratzeiiurg, Meissen, Merseburg, Naum- 
burg (tlw latter lliree were, however, left 
in the possession of the Ifleclor of Saxony), 
Brandenburg, llavell)erg, Debus, and Ca- 
min, besides \ ery many ^af)OUt 120) monas¬ 
teries and fiiundalems. (,2) (.)tdy the ad¬ 
herents of the .\ugsl)urg C'onfession were 
to have free exercise of religion; all otiier 
“sec'ts” were to be broken up. Begin¬ 
ning of a merciless execution of the edict 
by Wallenstein’s troops and those of the 
league. 

1629. May 22. TREATY OF LUBECK, 

between the emperor and Chris¬ 
tian IV. The latter receised his lands 
back, but promised not to interfere in 
German alTairs, and abandoned his allies. 
Tile Dukes of Mecklenburg jnil under 
the ban. Wallenstein invested with their 
laiids. 

1630. Electoral Assembly at Regensburg. 

The party of Bavaria ami the 
league was hostile to Wallenstein and took 
up a ]K)sition of determined o]>posiCu>n to 
the too j)owerful general. An excuse was 
found in the well-grounded complaints of 
all states of the empire, particularly the 
Catholics, of the terrible extortion and 
cruelty practiced by Wallenstein’s army. 
The emperor consented to decree the dis¬ 
missal of the general and a large part of 
the army. 

(3) The Swedish Period, 1630-1636 

1630, July. GUSTAVUS II ADOLPHUS 

(1504-1 Cl 2). King of Sweden, 
landed on the coast of Pomerania, 

Object and grounds of his interference: 
protection of the oppressed Protestants; 
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restoration of the Dukes of Mecklenburg, 
his relatives; the rejection of his mediation 
at the Treaty of Ltibeck; anxiety in regard 
to the maritime plans of the emperor. 

Political position of Sweden: Finland, 
Ingermannland, Estonia, Livonia, belonged 
to the kingdom of Gustavus; Courland was 
under Swedish influence; the acquisition 
of I’russia and Pomerania would have al¬ 
most made the Baltic a Swedish sea. Gus¬ 
tavus concluded a subsidy treaty with 
Prance (Richelieuj; drove the imperial 
forces from Pomerania and ca{)tured Frank- 
furt-on-the-Oder. Xegotiations with his 
brother-in-law, George William, Elector of 
Brandenburg (1619-1640), who was under 
the influence of Schwarzenberg. Spandau 
was at last surrendered to him. Negotia¬ 
tions in regard to the surrender of V\ itten- 
berg; Saxony, which endeavored to main¬ 
tain the position of a third, mediatory, 
party in the empire, a sort of armed 
neutrality (Diet of princes of Leipzig, 
1631), was with difficulty brought to form 
an alliance with an enemy of the empire. 
Meamvhile 

1631, May 20. Capture of Magdeburg by 

Tilly. The storm was conducted 
by Pappenheim. 'berrible massacre and 
sack of the city by the unbridled soldiery 
of d'illy, who did what he could to check 
the outrages. I'ire broke out suddenly in 
many pkiLes far removed from one another, 
and tlie whole city with the exception of 
the cathedral was consumed {noi by 'rilly’s 
command). 

Tilly took possession of Halle, Kisleben, 
Merseburg, and other cities, and burned 
them. John George, Elector of Saxony, 
formed an alliance with Gustavus Adol¬ 
phus, who crossed the id be at Wittenberg. 
Leipzig occupied In- 7'illy. 'bhe imperial 
army and that of tlie Swedes and Saxons, 
each about 40,000 strong, were face to 
face. 

1631, Sept. 17. BATTLE OF LEIPZIG of 
BREITENFELD. The Saxons 
were at first put to rout by Tilly, but after 
a bloody light Gusia\ us Adolphus won a 
Ijrilliant victory. 

The Saxons entered Bohemia. Gustavus 
crossed Thuringia and t'ranconia to the 
Rhine, and occupied IMainz. 

Meantime Prague was captured by the 
Saxons under Arnim (Boytzenburg), a 
former subordinate of W allenstein. The 
emj)eror held fruitless negotiations with the 
Saxons. 

At the urgent request of Ferdinand, 
Wallenstein cx^llected an army, over which 
he received uncontrolled command. He 
recaptured Prague, and drove the Saxons 
from Bohemia. Their eagerness for the 
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war and the Swedish alliance was already 
chilled. 

1632. Giistavus advanced to the Danube 
by way of Niirnberg to meet Tilly. 
Conflict at Rain, near the confluence of 
the Lenz and the Danube. Tilly, mortally 
wounded, died at Ingolstadt. 

Gustavus went to Augsburg, vainly 
besieged Maximilian in Ingolstadt, but 
forced Munich to surrender. Wallen¬ 
stein summoned to the assistance of Maxi¬ 
milian. 

1632, July-Sept. Forlified camp near 
Nurnherg. CiusLavusand Wallen¬ 
stein face to face for eleven weeks. Wallen¬ 
stein declined battle. Reinforced l>y 
Bernhard of Saxe-Weimar, the Swedes 
attacked Wallenstein’s entrenchments, but 
were repulsed with heavy loss. Gustavus 
advanced to the Danube. Wallenstein 
turned upon Saxony, now defenseless, 
Arnim having marched through Lusatia 
to Silesia with the Saxon and Brandenburg 
troops. 'Perrible ravages committed by 
the bands of Wallenstein. At the call of 
the Elector of Saxony, Gustaxais hastened 
back by way of Kitzingen and Schweinfurt, 
joined Bernhard of Saxc-Weimar at Arn- 
stadt, marched upon Naumburg and, 
hearing that Wallenstein had dispatched 
Pappenheim from Leipzig to the Rhine, 
attacked the imperial forces ( 18 ,ooo against 
20,000 Swedes) in the 

1632, Nov. 16. BATTLE OF LUTZEN. 

Death of Gustavus Adolphus. 

Pap})cnheim, recalled in haste, took part 
in the battle with liis cavalry, after three 
o’clock; he was mortally wounded. The 
victory of the Svvc'des was completed by 
Bernhard of Saxe-Weimar. 

Bernhard, Gustavus Horn, and Baner 
took command of the Swedish forces. 'J'he 
conduct of foreign affairs was assumed by 
the Swedish charuellor. Axel Oxenstierna 
( 15 S 3 - 1654 ). League of Heilbronn be¬ 
tween the circles of Swabia, Franconia, 
Upper and Lower Rhine, on the one part, 
and Sweden on the other. 

1633. Expedition of Bernhard of Saxe- 

Weimar to Franconia. He took 
Bamberg and Flochstadt, drove back the 
Bavarians under Aldringer, and joined 
Marshal Horn. Bernhard received from 
the chancellor the investiture, with the 
Bishoprics of Wurzburg and Bamberg, 
under the name of the Duchy rff Franconia, 
and occupied the ui)per Palatinate. 

Feb. After Wallenstein had tried and | 
punished with death many of his | 
officers in Prague, and had lilled their j 
places with new recruits, he marched to 
Silesia, fought with tlie Saxon, Branden¬ 
burg, and Swedish troops, and negotiated 


frequently with Amim. FJegotiations with 
Oxenstierna. 

Nov. Regensburg captured by Bernhard 
of Saxe-Weimar. Wallenstein 
found himself unable to go to the assistance 
of the Elector of Bavaria, as the emperor 
urged, and went into winter quarters in 
Bohemia. 

Growing estrangement between Wallen¬ 
stein and the imperial court. The Spanish 
party and the league wished him remov'ed 
from his command. W allenstein conducted 
secret negotiations with the Saxons, the 
Swedes, the F'rench. He intended to create, 
with the help of the army, an independent 
position for himself, whence he could, with 
the aid of the two North German electors, 
liberate the emperor from the control of 
the Spanish i)arty, and if necessary, cmnpii 
him to make peace and reorganize the in¬ 
ternal affairs of the empire. He had re¬ 
solved upon open revolt if the hostile parly 
continued in j)ower. W hether he harbored 
a wish for the crown of Bohemia, along 
with other fantastic plans, it is hard to 
decide. I he court of X’ienna succeeded in 
detaching the princij)al generals (Piccolo- 
mini, Gallas, Aldringer, IMarradas, Collo- 
redo) from his cause. Ilow, dYzka, Kinski, 
remained f;utliful. 

1634, Jan. 24. Imperial proclamation: 

triedland ivas concerned in a con¬ 
spiracy to rob Ihe emperor of his crownd' 
'Fhe cliief offi< ers of the army commanded 
to obey him no longer. 

Feb. 18. Second proclamation, formally 
deposing Wallenstein. On the 
24 th Wallenstein went to Eger, 
wliere he was to f)e met by Bern- 
hard of Sa.xe-W'eimar, and Arnim. 
There occurred the 

Feb. 25. Assassination of Wallenstein 

by Cai)tain Devereux, at the in¬ 
stigation of the Irisli general, Butler, after 
his intimate friends had been treacherously 
massacred, d'lie emf)eror had not com¬ 
manded the murder, nor had he definitely 
desired it; but he had given rein to the 
party which he knew wished “to bring in 
Wallenstein, alive or dead,” and, after the 
deed was done, he rewarded the murderers 
with honor and riches. 

1634. Victory of the im])erialists under 
I 'erdinand, the emperor’s son, and 
Gallas and the Bavarians (John 
of Werth), over the Swedes at 
Nordlingen. 

1636, May 30. TREATY OF PRAGUE, be¬ 
tween the emi)eror and the Idector 
of Saxony, (i) The elector received Lu¬ 
satia permanently, and the Archbishopric 
of Magdeburg for his second son, August, 
for life. ( 2 ) 'Pilose ecclesiastical lands, not 
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held immediately of the emperor, which had 
been confiscated before the convention of 
Passau, should remain to the possessor for¬ 
ever; all others should remain for forty 
years (from 1627 ), and in case no further 
understanding was reached before the ex¬ 
piration of that period, forever, in the 
condition in which they were on Nov. 12 , 
1627 . ( 3 ) Amnesty, excef)t for partici[>anls 
in the disturbances in Bohemia and the 
Palatinate; common cause to be made 
against Sweden. The Lutherans alone to 
be allowed freedom of worsliip. Branden¬ 
burg and the majority of the other Protes¬ 
tant states accepted the peace. 

(4) The Swedish-French Period^ 
1636-1648 

'Die policy of Sweden was determined by 
Oienstierna, that of France by Richelieu, 
and afterw^ard by Mazarin. Trance fought 
at first in the person of Bernhard of Saxe- 
W’eimar only, with whom subsidy treaties 
had been concluded, and who was trying 
to conquer for himself a new state in Alsace, 
in place of the Duchy of Franconia, which 
he had lost by the battle of Nordlingen. 
Capture of Breisach ( 1638 ). After his 
death ( 1639 ) France took control of his 
army. 

1636. V ictory of the Swedes under Baner 
at Wittstock over the imf)erialists 
and the Saxons. Death of Ferdi¬ 
nand II. 

1637-1657. FERDINAND III, his son, was 
desirous of peace. .After the death 
of Jiancr ( 1641 ) Torstenson be¬ 
came commander-in-chief of the 
Swedes. 

1640. Death of George William. Frederick 

William, F.lector of Brandenburg 
(the Great Elector, 1040-1 oSS). 

1641. Discussion of the preliminaries of 

peace in Hamburg. A congress 
agreed uj)()n. 

1642. Second Battle of Leipzig (Breilen- 

feld). Forstenson defeated the 
imperialists under Piccolomini. He then 
threatened the hereditary states of the 
emperor. These Swedish successes aroused 
the envy of Christian IV of Denmark. 
Hence 

1643-1645. War between Denmark and 
Sweden. 

1643. Sept. Torstenson hastened by forced 

marches to the nortli, conquered 
Holstein and Schleswig, and inv'aded Jut¬ 
land. 

Meanwhile the French in South Ger¬ 
many, under Marshal Gu 6 briant, had pene¬ 
trated to Rottweil. Gu 6 briant fell in battle. 
Shortly afterward the French, under Rant- 
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zau, were surprised at Tuttlingen by an 
Austro-Bavarian army under Mercy and 
Werth, and totally defeated. 

1643. Opening of the negotiations for peace 

in Osnabriick with the Swedes; 
1644 in Munster with the French. 
Marshal Turenne and the twenty-one- 
year-old Prince of Bourbon, Duke of 
Engliien, afterward Prince of Conde, ap- 
[)ointed commanders-in-chief of the French 
troops. 

1644. The French forced the Bavarians 

under Mercy to retreat. Conde 
ca])turcd Mannheim, Speicr, and Philipps- 
burg. Turenne took Worms, Oppenheim, 
Mainz, and Landau. 

Meanwhile an imperial army, under 
Gallas, had been sent to the aid of the 
Danes, who were hard pressed, both by 
land and by sea by the Swedish admiral, 
Gustavus Wrangel. 

1645. Jan. The imperial force was repulsed 

by Torstenson and Konigsmark, 
pursued into Germany, and almost 
annihilated at Magdeburg. 

March. Brilliant victory of Torstenson 
over the imperialists at Jankau 
in Bohemia, whereupon, in union with the 
Prince of Transylvania. Rakoezi, he con¬ 
quered the whole of Moravda, and advanced 
hard ii])on \’ienna. 

May. Turenne defeated by John of Werth 
at Mergentheim in Franconia. 
Aug. Turenne, at the head of the French 
and Hessians, defeated the Ba¬ 
varians at Allersheim. 

Peace between Sweden and Denmark at 
Bromsebro. 

After a futile siege of Briinn, the plague 
hav'ing broken out in his army. Torstenson 
returned to Bohemia. He resigned his 
command on account of illness, and was 
succeeded by Wrangel. 

1646. Wrangel left Bohemia, united to his 

own force the Swedish troops 
under Konigsmark in Westphalia, and 
joined Turenne at Giessen. Swedes and 
trench invaded Bavaria and forced the 
Elector Maximilian to conclude the 

1647. Truce of Ulm, and to renounce his 

alliance with the emperor. After 
J'urennc had been recalled, from envy at the 
Swedish succes.ses, and Wrangel had gone 
to Bohemia, Maximilian broke the truce 
and joined the im{)erialists again. 

1648. Second invasion of Bavaria by the 

French and Swedes; terrible rav¬ 
ages. A flood on the Inn prevented the 
further advance of the allies, who returned 
to the Upper Palatinate. 

Terrible condition of Germany. Irrepa¬ 
rable losses of men and wealth. Destruction 
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of towns and trade. Reduction of popu¬ 
lation; increase of poverty; retrogradation 
in all ranks. 

1648, Oct. 24. TREATIES OF WEST¬ 
PHALIA. Negotiations from 1643 
to 1648. Imperial ambassadors, Count 
Trautmannsdorf and Dr. Volmar. French, 
Count d’Avaux and Count Servien. Swe¬ 
dish, Count Oxenstierna, son of the chan- 
c-ellor, and Baron Salvius. France and 
Sweden, against the will of the emperor, 
secured the participation of the states of 
the empire in the negotiations. 

Terms of the Treaties: (A) Indemnifica¬ 
tions: (i) Sweden received as fief of the 
empire the whole of Hither Pomerania and 
Rugen, with a part of Farther I’omerania, 
the city of Wismar (formerly a possession 
of Mecklenburg) and tlie Bishoprics of 
Bremen (not the city) and Verden as secular 
duchies. Indemnity of five million rix 
dollars. Sweden became a member of the 
German Diet with three votes. (2) France 
received t absolute sovereignty over the 
Bishoprics and cities of Metz, Toul, and 
Verdun (in French hands since 1552); also 
Pignerol, the city of Breisach, the Land- 
gravate of Upper and Lower Alsace (whicli 
belonged to a branch of the Austrian Haps- 
burgs), and the government of ten imperial 
dties in Alsace. These cities and the other 
imperial states of Alsace (particularly 
Strassburg) retained their membership in 
the empire. France received also the right 
to garrison Philippsburg. (3) Hesse-Cassel 
received the Abbey of Hersfeld and part of 
the County of Schaumburg. (4) Branden¬ 
burg received, as indemnification for 
Pomerania (all of which had belonged to 
Brandenburg by right of inheritance, 
though only the larger part of Farther 
Pomerania had been taken over), the 
Bishoprics of Halberstadt, Miiiden, and 
Kammin as secular principalities; the Arch¬ 
bishopric of Magdeburg as a duchy, with 
the reservation that it should remain in 
possession of the administrator, August of 
Saxony, during his life (died 1680). (5) 

Mecklenburg received the Bishoprics of 
Schwerin and Ratzeburg, as principalities. 
(6) Brunswick was given the alternate 
presentation to the Bishopric of Osnabriick, 
where a Catholic and an Evangelical bisho]) 
alternated until 1803. (B) Secular affairs 

of the empire: (i) General amnesty and 
return to the condition of things in 1618. 
(2) The electoral dignity and the possession 
of Upper Palatinate were left to the Wil- 
helmian (Bavarian) line of the house of 
Wittelsbach, while a new electorate (the 
eighth) was created for the Rudolfian 
(Palatinate) line. (3) The territorial su¬ 
periority (Landeshoheit) of all the states 


of the empire, as regarded their relation to 
the emperor, was recognized. This in¬ 
volved the right of concluding alliances 
with one another and with foreign powers, 
provided they were not directed against 
the empire or the emperor. (4) The Re¬ 
publics of the United Netherlands and of 
Switzerland were recognized as independent 
of the empire. (C) Ecclesiastical affairs: 

(1) The Convention of Passau and the 
Peace of Augsburg were ap])roved and 
extended so as to include the Calvinists. 

(2) Catholic and Protestant slates were to 
be on complete equality in all affairs of the 
empire. (3) January 1, 1624, was adopted 
as the norm {annus nornuiJis) by which 
questions of ownership of ecclesiastical 
slates and the exercise of religion should 
be determined. As tilings were on that 
date, so they were to remain forever, i.e. 
the ecclesiastical reservation was acknowl¬ 
edged to be binding for the future. The 
subjugated I'rotestants of Austria and Bo¬ 
hemia obtained no rights by the treaties, 
but those Evangelical states which had 
been won to the Counter-Reformation dur¬ 
ing the war (i.e. the Lower Palatinate, 
Wiirttemberg, Baden, etc.) were allowed 
to resume the exerci.se of that religion which 
had been theirs in 1618. The jus refor- 
mandi, the privilege of deciding by fiat the 
religion of those subjects to whom the year 
1628 did not secure free exercise of religion, 
was retained for the future by the terri¬ 
torial lords. The right of emigration was, 
however, resented to the subjects in such 
cases. The imj)erial court {Rcichskammrr- 
gericht) was restored and its members were 
e(iually divided between Protestants and 
Catholics. 

d'he Treaty of Westphalia was guaran¬ 
teed by France and Sweden. {Coni. p. 461.) 

c. THE SWISS CON¬ 
FEDERATION 

The confederation, at the beginning of 
Uie rOth century, was still a loose union of 
practically independent cantons, each send¬ 
ing two representatives to a federal diet. 
'J'here were, after 1513, thirteen cantons, 
of which six (Schwyz, Uri, Zug, Unter- 
walden, Glarus, and Appenzcll) were rural, 
and seven (Lucerne, Zurich, Bern, Solo- 
thurn, Freilnirg, Basel, and Schaffliausen) 
were urban. The Aargau, Thurgau, Ticino, 
and parts of Vaud were governed by the 
confederation or one or more of its mem¬ 
bers. Franche-Comt6 was under Swiss 
protectorate. In addition there were a 
number of sLites allied with the confedera¬ 
tion (St. Gall, Upper Valais, Neuchfitel, 
Rothweil, Miilhausen, Geneva, etc). 
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Swiss military prestige had reached its 
zenith in the latter part of the 15th century. 
Swiss mercenaries took an important part 
in the Itahan expedition of Charles VIII 
and continued to form a crucial part of the 
French and Italian armies. 

1603. The Forest Cantons seized Bellin- 
zona after the I'rench conquest of 
Milan. 

1510. The Swiss joined in the Holy 
League against France. In part¬ 
nership with the Venetians they restored 
the Sforza to tlie Milanese duchy (1512;, 
taking for themselves Locarno, Lugano, 
and Ossola. Croat victory of tlie Swiss 
over the I'rench in the battle of Novara 
(June 6, 1513). 

1616, Sept. 13-14. In the battle of Mari- 
gnano (p. 382) the French won a 
decisive victory over the Swiss and Vene¬ 
tians. Tills led to the conclusion of peace 
(Nov. 12, 1516): the Swiss retained most 
of the Alpine passes and received a French 
subsidy in return for the right for the 
French to enlist mercenaries. 

1519, Jan. 1. Beginning of the REFORMA¬ 
TION IN SWITZERLAND, under 
the leadership of Ulrich ZwingU (b. 14^4; 
educated at Basel and Bern; priest at 
Cilarus, 1506; after taking i)art in the Italian 
cam[)aigns, became priest at Linsiedeln, 
1516; preacher at Zurich, 1518). Zwingli 
denounced indulgences and other abuses 
in the Church and made a great impression 
in Zurich. In 1521 he denounced the hiring 
of mercenaries, and in 1522 condemned 
fasts and celibacy (he liimself married in 
1524). The town, following Ins teaching, 
abolished confession (1524) and closed the 
monasteries. Zwingli acted independently 
of Luther, from whom he was separated 
chiefly by difference of opinion on transub- 
stantiation. 

1524. Five ointons (Lucerne, Uri, Schwyz, 
Fnterwalden, and Zug) banded 
together against Zurich and the 
Reformation movement. 

1528. Bern and Basel accej>tcd the Ref¬ 
ormation, and were followed by 
three others. Freiburg and Solo- 
thurn remained Catliolic and sided 
with the original five (rural) 
cantons. 

1531. War of the Catholic cantons against 
Zurich. The Ziirichers were de¬ 
feated in the battle of Kappel (Oct. ii) 
and Zwingli was killed. Thus the division 
of the confederation was complete: the 
weakness resulting tlierefrom made im¬ 
possible all effective action in the ensuing 
century. 

1636. Geneva (allied with Bern) adopted 
the Reformation, largely through 
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the efforts of William Farel. In the same 
year John Calvin (1509-1564) arrived in 
the city. His teaching made a deep im¬ 
pression, but also aroused much o[)position. 
In 1538 he was banished and retired to 
Strassburg. 

1536. Bern subdued Vaud, Chablais, Lau¬ 
sanne, and other territories of the 
Duke of Savoy, thus laying the 
basis for a long-drawn duel be¬ 
tween the two powers. 

1541-1564. CALVIN, recalled to Geneva, 
organized the town as a theocratic 
state (C/7y of God). A consistory of twelve 
(half clerical, half lay) controlled the council 
and the government. Drastic su{>pression 
of ail godlessness (i.e. everytlnng at vari¬ 
ance w'ith Calvinist doctrine). 
1553. Execution of Servetus for denying 
the Trinity. 

1555. Rutfiless suppression of an anti- 
Calvinist uprising. Geneva a 
center for Protestant refugees from Eng¬ 
land and France and a radiating point for 
Cahdnist doctrine. But the Protestant 
cantons of Switzerland remained predomi¬ 
nantly Zwinglian. 

1564. Bern was obliged, under pressure 
from the Spanish power in Italy, 
to retrocede Gex and Chablais to Savoy. 
The Savoyards, su[)ported by Spain and 
also by the Catholic cantons, began a pro¬ 
longed offensive against Geneva and Bern, 
which drove the 1‘rotestant cantons into 
t he hrench fold. 

1577. Oj>ening of a Jesuit seminary at 
Lucerne, marking the most active 
phase of the Counter-Reforma¬ 
tion, directed chiefly by Cardinal 
Carlo Borromeo of Slilan. 

1584. Alliance of Hern, Ckmeva, and 
Zurich against Savoy and the 
Catholic cantons, followed by an 
alliance of the latter with Spain 

(1587). 

1602. Savoyard attack on Geneva. This 
was frustrated, but one important 
result was the renewal of the alliance be¬ 
tween the whole confederation and France 
(the Catholic cantons, however, retained 
also their alliance with Spain). 
1620-1639. Struggle for control of the 
Valtelline Pass, the most impor¬ 
tant link in the communications between 
Hapsburg Austria and the Spanish Haps- 
burg possessions in Italy. The pass was 
controlled by the Orisons League, but in 
1620 was seized by the Spaniards, who en¬ 
joyed the support of the Catholic faction 
(under Rudolf Planta). Thereupon Bern 
and Zurich sent aid to the Protestant 
faction, led by the pastor George Jenatsch 
(1596-1039). The Protestants were at first 
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successful, but in 1621 were expelled by the 
Austrians, Spain taking over control of the 
pass. In 1625 it was seized by a Swiss 
force in French pay. Governorship of the 
Duke de Rohan. But in 1637 Jenatsch, 
having turned Catholic in the interest of 
l)atriotism, secured Austrian aid and once 
more drove out the foreigner. By treaty 
with Spain (Sept. 3 , 1639 ) the passes were 
left open to the use of Spanish troops. The 
war had been conducted by both sides with 
the utmost cruelty, typical of the Tliirty 


Years* War. In that great struggle the 
Swiss Confederation remained officially 
neutral, being paralyzed by the division 
between Catholic and Protestant cantons. 

Nevertheless, by 

1648. The Treaties of Westphalia, the 

confederation, owing to the ellorts 
and diplomacy of John Rudolf Wettstein, 
burgomaster of Basel, was able to secure 
a European recognition of its independence 
of the German Emjhre. (ConL p, 459 .) 


7. SCANDINAVIA 


a. DENMARK AND NOR WAY, 
1513-1645 

During this period the union of tlie three 
Scandinavian kingdoms became dissolved. 

Tile attempt of the Danish king, 
1513-1623. CHRISTIAN II, to assert 
Danish supremacy in Sweden by 
invading the latter and executing 
the leaders of the national Swedish 
party (the massacre of Stock¬ 
holm, 1520 ) led to a 

1520. National revolt headed by Gustavus 
Ericksson Vasa, a young Swedish 
nobleman. The Danes were de¬ 
feated, and 

1523. Gustavus Vasa became first ad¬ 
ministrator of the kingdom, then 
king (see below, Sweden). 

In his domestic policy Christian II, in 
alliance with the middle classes, tried to 
strengthen royal authority at the expense 
of the nobility and the Church. This 
caused a rebellion, led by the nobles and the 
bishops, who invited the Duke of Holstein 
to mle over Denmark as 
1523-1533. FREDERICK I. A civil war 
followed in which the middle 
classes sided with Christian II. Christian 
was defeated and deposed in 1532 . After 
the death of Frederick in 1533 , civil war 
broke out anew (the Feud of the Counts). 
Order was restored with the accession of 
Frederick’s son 

1534-1558. CHRISTIAN III. During his 
reign the Reformation finally tri¬ 
umphed in Denmark. Church property 
was secularized and a national Protestant 
(Lutheran) Church was established. Si¬ 
multaneously there was a great strengthen¬ 
ing of royal power. Christian III inter¬ 
vened in the religious struggle in Germany 
siding with the Protestant princes against 
the emperor. 

The continuation of the same policy led 
to Denmark’s partieijiation in the Thirty 
Years* War (p. 403 ) under 


1588-1648. CHRISTIAN IV. At the same 
time rivalry with Sweden in the 
Baltic caused the 

1611-1613. War of Kalmar with indecisive 
results, and 

1643-1645. A second war, in which the 
Swedes were victorious. Denmark 
lost some territory on both sides of the 
Sound. Upon the death of Christian IV 
an aristocratic reaction brought about a 
temporary weakening of the royal power. 

Norway during this period remained 
under Danish domination: all the important 
posts in the administration were occupied 
by the Danes and the Danish language was 
predominant. However, Norway benefited 
from tlie activity of some of the Danish 
kings. Christian IV im])roved administra¬ 
tion, develo{>ed national resources, founded 
Christiania. Under the influence of Den¬ 
mark, Norway also became Protestant 
(Lutheran). (Coni. p. 474 ) 

b. SWEDEN, 1623-1664 

1523-1664. The HOUSE OF VASA, under 

whom Sweden became the strong¬ 
est power in the Baltic. 

1523-1660. GUSTAVUS I. War with Lii- 
beck, concluded by the Treaty of 
1537, put an end to the trade monopoly of 
the Hanseatic League in the Baltic region. 
In the internal life of Sweden the most 
important event was the progress of the 
Reformation. Glaus Petri successfully 
preached the Lutheran doctrine and trans¬ 
lated the New Testament into Swedish 
( 152 O). 

1627. By the decision of the Riksdag 
of Vasteras, bishops were made 
entirely dejiendent on the king, payment 
of the Peter’s pence to the pope was dis¬ 
continued, church estates were partially 
secularized. 

1529. The ordinances of the Synod of 
Orebro modified the church serv¬ 
ice in the Protestant sense. As 
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the Swedish crown was made heredi¬ 
tary, Gustavus Vasa was succeeded by 
his son 

1560-1668. ERIC XIV. Under him Baltic 
expansion continued and Sweden 
came into the possession of Reval ( 1561 ) 
and the adjoining territory. Toward the 
end of his life Eric became insane, and 
finally was dejiosed. Under his brother 
John III and John’s son Sigismund (King 
of Poland since 1587 ), Sweden participated 
in the Livonian War (p. 417 ) in which she 
acquired all of Estonia with Narva, by the 
Treaty of Teusina ( 1595 ). 

1693. Sigismund’s attempt to restore Ca¬ 
tholicism was met by the re¬ 
affirmation of the Protestant faith, based 
on the Confession of Augsburg, at the 
Convention of Uppsala, while his absolutist 
tendencies provoked 

1699. A rebellion which ended in his de¬ 
position. He was succeeded by 
the youngest son of Gustavus 
Vasa, 

1604-1611. CHARLES IX (in virtual con¬ 
trol of the government since 
1599 ) under whom Sweden in¬ 
tervened in Russia during the 

8 , POLAxND-LITH 

The history of Poland in this period was 
marked by a constant growth of |)ower on 
the part of the lesser nobility, so that J’o- 
land became transformed into a republic 
of the szlachta {Rccz, Pospolita) with an 
elected king as the titular head. AH ef¬ 
forts of the kings to strengthen the royal 
:)ower, reform the government, and estal)- 
ish a modern standing army met with 
failure. 

1492-1501. JOHN ALBERT, the son of 

Casimir IV, relied ujum the gentry 
{szlachta) to reduce the power of 
the great magnates. The result 
was the 

1496. Statute of Piotrkow (the Magna 
Carta of I’oland) which gave the 
gentry extensive privileges at the expense of 
the burghers and i)easants. The burghers 
were restricted from buying land and the 
peasants were practically deprived of free¬ 
dom of movement. 

1497-1498. A futile invasion of Moldavia, 
which was intended to secure a 
throne for the king’s brother, re¬ 
sulted in a devastating invasion 
by the Turks. 

1601-1606. ALEXANDER I, brother of 
John Albert and, since 1492 , 
Grand Duke of Lithuania. His reign was 
important only for the war with Ivan the 
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Time of Troubles (p. 418 ). Under his 
son and successor, 

1611- 1632. GUSTAVUS II ADOLPHUS, 

war with Russia was ended by 
the Treaty of Stolbovo ( 1617 ): Sweden ac¬ 
quired eastern Carelia and Ingria, cutting 
Russia off from the Baltic Sea. This was 
foUowed by 

1621-1629. A war with Poland, the result 
of dynastic competition, in the 
course of which Sweden occupied all of 
Livonia. For Swedish participation in the 
Thirty Years’ War see p. 405 . 

Gustavus Adolphus’ domestic policy was 
one of conciliation. A royal charter ( 1611 ) 
gave the Council and the Estates a voice 
in all questions of legislation, and a power 
of veto in matters of war and peace. Ad¬ 
ministration and courts were modernized, 
education promoted, commerce and indus¬ 
try sponsored, foreign immigration invited. 
H'he king’s chief collaborator was his chan¬ 
cellor, Axel Oxenstierna ( 1583 - 1654 ), who 
became the actual ruler of Sweden under 
Gustavus Adolphus’ daughter, 
1632-1654. CHRISTINE. For Swedish 
acquisitions under the Treaty of 
Westphalia sec p. 408 . {Coni. p. 471 .) 

UANIA, 1492-1648 

Great of Russia (p. 317 ), which resulted in 
the loss of the left bank of the Dnieper by 
Jh)land ( 1503 ), and for 
1605. The Constitution of Radom, which 
delinitely made the national Diet, 
elected by the nobles at their provincial 
assemblies (the ditiincs), the supreme legis¬ 
lative organ. Henceforth no new laws 
were to be passed without the Diet’s con¬ 
sent. 

1506-1648. SIGISMUND I, brother of 
John Albert and Alexander, during 
whose reign the Diet ( 15 ii) passed 
laws finally establishing serfdom 
in Poland. 

1612- 1622. War with Russia over the 

White Russian region. The Rus¬ 
sians made considerable gains and 
in 1514 took Smolensk, the key 
city. 

1625. Secularization of Prussia and end of 

the rule of the Teutonic Knights. 
Prussia remained a fief of Poland. 
1634-1636. Another war with Russia 
brought no success to the Poles. 
Smolensk remained in Russian 
hands. 

1648-1572. SIGISMUND II (/ 4 «gw 5 /). His 
reign was distinguished by the 
wide spread of the Protestant Reformation, 
wliich had taken root in 1518 and had 
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Kings of Poland (1445-1668) 
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gained ground, csjiecially in the Baltic 
lands and in llie towns, desjiile many edicts 
penalizing the adherents, who were known 
as Dissidenls. Demands for a national 
Cdiurch, marriage of the clergy, communion 
in both kinds, Slavonic liturgy, etc. Cal¬ 
vinism and Antitrinitarianism also estab¬ 
lished themselves. After the Council of 
Trent (ji. 396) the crown, backed liy the re¬ 
cently formed Bolish-Lithuanian chajiter of 
the Jesuit Order (1565), succeeded in ( hei k- 
ing the movement and in restoring I he 
supremacy of Roman Catholit ism. 
1557 - 1571 . The Livonian War, arising from 
a disputed succession and from 
the conflicting claims of Boland, Russia, 
Sweden, and Denmark. The Russians in¬ 
vaded the countiy (1557) and the Swedes 
took Estonia, while the i^anes acquired 
|)art of Courland. In 1597 the Boles took 
o\er Livonia, but Ivan tlie (ireat of Russia 
conquered jairt of it in 1563. 

1569 , July 1 . THE UNION OF LUBLIN, 
which, despite op[)osition on the 


part of Lithuania, tncTged that tountry 
with the Bolish kingdom, Tlie two nations 
were to have a common sovereign, and a 
common diet, though Lithuania was to re¬ 
tain a separate administration and army. 

With the death of Sigismund II the 
Jagellon dynasty came to an end and the 
Bolish crown, already elective in theory, 
became so in fact. Jlie result was a 
tremendous weakening of the royal power, 
constant emhnulmenl in the riv;dries of 
other nations, and a growing hopelessness 

of reform. 

1573 - 1574 . HENRY OF VALOIS was 

elected king on condition of sign¬ 
ing the Facta Convent a, formally recog¬ 
nizing the right of the nolhlity to elect kings 
and strictly limiting the royal [)ower. d'he 
Diet was to meet at least once e\tTy two 
years. Henry ])aid richly for his election 
ancJ for the alliance of Boland with I'rance, 
hut, on the death of his l)rother, Charles 
IX, he slii>ped away and returned to 
France. There fcdlowed a period of con- 
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fusion, during which the ilaj)sburgs made 
great efforts to secure the crown. The 
Poles ultimately elected 
1676-1686. STEPHEN BATHORY, hus¬ 
band of Anna, the last Jagellon. 
Stei)hen was a strong ruler, but was unable 
t(j make much progress against the j)owerful 
nobilily. His great success was in the held i 
of foreign affairs and war. J*lan for a union I 
of eastern l'>uro])e under his leadership, i 
preparatory to a united attack upon the j 
'l urk. 'I'his came to notliing, but Stephen, j 
with a new army of j)easanl infantry, raised | 
on the royal estates, was able, in llie last 
jiliase of the Li\onian War (1579 « 5 S 2 ) tu { 
retake Pcjlotsk and to put an end to the 
steady encroachment of Russia upon liie ■ 
W hile Russian regions. 

1587-1632. SIGISMUND III (V'u.sug son ' 
of King Jolin of Sweden. He had 
been educated by the Jesuits and threw his 
entire intluence on the side of the CA>unler- ^ 
Reformation, for the rest, he demonstrale<l 
little statesiminslup and in\'ol\’ed I'oland ' 
in endless wars with Sweden because of his 
claims to the Swedish throne. 
1595-1596. .\ttem})ts to nmnile the Greek 
Orthodox Chun h in Poland with i 
Rome foundereil on the obstinacy of the 1 

9. RUSSIA; 

In Russia, as in many other countries, 
the period was one of c:oni]i< ( between the | 
crown and the powerful landed nobility, 1 
accompanied by a decline in the intluence | 
of the townsmen and a gradual rela])sing I 
of tlie peasantry into serfdom. In Russia 
the latter j)rol)lem was closely connected 
with defense and territorial expansion. Since 
1454 the Grand Dukes of .Moscow granted 
nondieredilarv military fiefs to 

secure a suj)j)ly of lighting men for use in 
the struggle against the 'Tatars. 'Phe corol¬ 
lary was a steady debasement in the po- | 
sition of tlie peasants, who consequently I 
tended to run off to newly conejuered terri¬ 
tories in the southeast. Depopulation in 
the center resulted in e\er more drastic 
measures to hold the culti\ ator on the land. 1 
At the same lime there grew up on the 
borders the Cossack colonies, wild, free 
communities which were to t)lay a great 
r61e in this peiiod. 

1506-1633. BASIL III, the son of Ivan the 
Great and Sophia. The reign was , 
a fairly (juiet one, during which the work 
of consolidatiini was continued l)y the re¬ 
duction of Pskov (, 1510 ), Smolensk USU) 
and Riazan ( 1517 ). 

1633-1584. IVAN IV {fjir Terrible), the son 
of Basil. He ascended the throne 
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Jesuits. How-ever, part of the Orthodox 
formed the so-called Uniate Church, retain¬ 
ing Kastern rites but recognizing papal 
authority. 'Phe result wais the Confedera¬ 
tion of Vilna ( 1599 ;, an alliance between 
the Orthodox ami the Dissidents against 
the power of the Roman Church. 
1609-1618. iMlish intervention in Russia 
during the Time of Troubles 
(p. 418 J. An attempt to })Ut Sigismund’s 
son, \'ladi.sla\', on the Russian throne 
ended in the expulsion of the Poles from 
Alosc ow. 

1629. The Treaty of Altmark, a truce in 
the long con die t with Sw’eden, 
signalized the defeat of the Poles 
and confirmed the loss of Livonia. 
1632-1648. VLADISLAV VII, the son of 
SigisniLind. He wais elected with¬ 
out oj)j)osition and pursued a jiolicy dia¬ 
metrically ojiposed to that of his father. 
But his etlorts to restrict the powers of the 
Jesuits were vain. 

1632-1634. War with Russia, which was 
ended b)- the Treaty of Polianov 
{, 1934 ); \'ladisla\ renounced his claims to 
the Russian throne, but regained the Smo¬ 
lensk rc'gioii tor Poland. {Coni. p. 475 .) 


1505-1645 

at the age of three. 'Phe regency wais in 
the hands of his mother, Helen Glinski (of 
Litliuanian familyR until 1548 , and there- 
U])on fell into the hands of powerful noble 
{boyar) families, notably the Shuiskys and 
Belskys, whose oligarc hic i)olicy presented 
the young ruler with an almost insuperable 
problem. 

1547. Ivan assumed pow'cr and had himself 
crowned tsar, the first Russian 
ruler to assume the title formally. At the 
same time he established a chosen coujicil, 
comjH)sed of ])ersonally selected advisers, 
which he hoped to make a cemnterweight 
to the j)ower of the Council of Boyars 
{Duma). 'Phis was followed in 1549 with 
the <'onvocation of the lirst national as¬ 
sembly e)r Zemshi Sobor, also meant to 
bn)aden the sujqiort of the crown. In these 
early years Ivan made considerable progress 
in breaking down the {xwver of the {oro- 
vincial governors and in establishing a 
measure of local gox ernment. 
1652-1666. The concpiesl of Kazan and 
.Vstrakhan from the Tatars gave 
Russia control of tlie entire c'ourse c)f the 
\'olga and ojwmed the way for expansion to 
the east and southeast. Already in the 
last years of I\an’s reign ( 15 S 1 - 15 S 4 ) 
Russian traders (the Stroganov family) 
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RUSSIA, 1663 A.D.-1689 A.D. 


Russian Rulers (1462-1676) 


Ivan III = 

1462-1505 


= Sophia (Zoe)) 
niece of Kmperor 
Constantine XIII 


Basil IV 

1505-1533 


Koman Yurievich 

d- 1543 


Ivan IV == Anastasia 
1533-15.S4 I Romanova 


Nikita 
Romanov 
d. is <36 


Boris Irene — Theodore Demetrius 
Godunov 1584-1598 d. 1590 

1598-1005 


Xenia Chestov = Theodore (Philaret) 
(Marta the Nun,) i Patriarch 1619-1633 


Theodore 

1605 


Kudoxia - - (2) Michael 

Streshnev | 1613-1045 


Alexis I 

1645-1676 


established themselves east t)f the Urals and 
Cossack pioneers, under Yermak, liegan 
the conquest of Siberia. 

1563 . The British, under Chancellor, 
reached Moscow by way of the 
White Sea and Archangel. Tliey were given 
trade rights in 1555 and formed an im¬ 
portant link in Russian communications 
with the west, which were otherwise cut off 
by Poland-Lithuania and Sweden. 
1667 - 1682 . THE LIVONIAN WAR, aris¬ 
ing from the disputed succession 
to the Baltic territories ruled by the Ger¬ 
man Knights. Iv'an appreciated to the full 
the im|)ortance of an outlet to the Baltic, 
and seized Narva and Dorpat. In 1563 
he conquered [)art of Livonia, which had 
been taken over by the Poles. 
1664 . Conflict of Ivan with the powerful 
boyars, led by Prince Kurbsky. 
Ivan eventually withdrew from Moscow 
and issued an appeal to the people, which, 
through the metropolitan, urged him to 
return. He took a terrible revenge on his 
opponents and began a reign of terror 
marked by incredible excesses and fantastic 
self-debasemerkt. At the same time Ivan 
set aside about half of the realm as his 
personal domain {oprichnina), in which he 
established a new administration and a 
separate royal army. 


1570 . Ivan ravaged Novgorod and massa- 

(Ted many of the inhabitants, 
whom he suspected of sympathy 
for the Poles. 

1571 . The Crimean Tatars attacked and 

sacked Moscow. 

1578 . Defeat of the Russians by the 
Swedes at Wenden, in the course 
of the struggle for the Baltic lands. 
Ihilotsk was lost in the following 
year. 

1581 . Stephen Bathory, King of Poland, 

invaded Russia and advanced 
victoriously to Pskov. 

1582 . Peace Ix^tween Russia on the one 

hand and Poland and Sweden on 
the other, mediated by the Jesuit Possevino, 
who had been sent by the pope in the hope 
of effecting a union of the Orthodox and 
Roman churches. Ivan was obliged to ac¬ 
cept most of his recent losses. 
1684 - 1598 . THEODORE I, the son of 
Ivan, a feeble and utterly weak 
ruler. The actual government fell again 
into the hands of the boyars, notably 
Nikita Romanov (related to Ivan IV’s first 
wife) and Boris Godunov, brother-in-law 
of Theodore. 

1589 . Establishment of the Russian patri¬ 
archate as separate from that of 
Constantinople. The Russian Church thus 
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hcnmiv cnlircW indcjicndcnt Jlit'odori 
dying wit In >u I issue, n nntionnl iisscm.d} 
elected ihv throne 

1598-1605. BORIS GODUNOV, an ni- j 

telUti;ent but none UH) eouriigeous i 
ruler who was faced wiUi liie i 
jealousy <»f otlier luy^ar families. 
Against these he acted by intrigue 
and })ersecution. 

1604-1613. THE TIME OF TROUBLES, 

which began with the aj)j)earance 
of a false Dmitri, i.e. a pretender who , 


i Sigismund. l lie latter, jealous of hj.s s/v; 
iind nnxious U> Sd urc Lite tliniiit hiinseii 
eended the oiler uiid udcanccd to Mos- 
row. 

1611. 'i'he turn of the tide was niarked l>y 

the death of the j)retender and by 
a {)owcrfiiI reaction against the Poles, 
especially in the northern and eastern prov¬ 
inces. A ndtional militia was formed under 
Pozharsky and this in 

1612. Relieved Moscow and drove out the 

Joules. 


claimed to he the supposedly murdered son • 1613, Peb. 21. A national assembly {zrmski 


of Iv'an IV. Dmitri was an able and foo e- 


sohor) elected to the throne 


fill person who soon found extensive sup- 
j)ort among the Poles and the Ciossacks. 
Boris’ death at this crucial time initiated 
a f)eriod of utmost confusion during which 
boyar families struggled for suprenuuy’ 
while their j)osition was challenged by the 
lower classes (led by the Cossacks), and 
foreigners (Poles and Swedes) took full aib 
vantage of the situation to further their 
own interests. 


1613-1645. MICHAEL ROMANOV, 

grandnephew of J\'an 1 \’ and son 
of the {)atriotic leader, Philaret. Michael 
was crowned on July ii and therewith be¬ 
gan the Romanov dynasty, which ruled 
until igi/. Michael himself was a man of 
no ability, who was guided by his father and 
later fell under the inliuence of favorites. 
The reign saw the gradual restoratiem of 
order, but also the lirmer establishment of 


1605. Theodore, the .son of Boris, suc¬ 

ceeded to the throne. He was 
soon deposed and murdered by the boyars, 
many of whom accej)te(i l.)niil ri. 'I'lie lat ter 
adv’anced to Moscow and established hiiu- 
self on the throne. 

1606. Basil Shuisky and a faiiion of the 

l)oyars suciceded in dri\ing out 
the pretender and murdering him. Shuisky 
thereuf)on became tsar. But new j)re- 
tenders soon a]i}>eared, and the situation 
became desfierate when the Cossacks 
and [)ea.sants in the south and east rose 
in re\a.)lt. 

1608. The new Dmitri defeated Basil and 
advanced to 'I'ushino, outside 
Moscow. In urgent need, Basil 
ceded Carelia to the Swedes in 
return for aid. 


serfdom and the gradual di.sappearanee of 
local self-goN’ernment. 'i'he national as¬ 
sembly, which was frecjuently summoned, 
failed to establish a regular organization 
or to develoj) beyond the status of a con- 
sultatixe body. 

1617. Treaty of Stolbovo, with Sweden. 

'Idle Swedes restored \o\'gorod, 
which they had occupied, but 
Ru.ssi.; was obligt'd to al)andon 
the tew towns which had still been 
held on the Culf t»f k'inland. 

1634. Treaty of Polianov, with Poland, 
bringing to a temporary end a 
long period of conflict. In return for recog¬ 
nition of his title, Michael was obliged to 
give u|> many of the frontier towns lim hid¬ 
ing Smolensk) which had lieen taken by 
the Poles. 


1609. Sigismund of Poland advanced to 

Smolensk and made extensive 
I)romises to the Russian boyars 
in the hope of acipuring the crown. 

1610. Skopin-Shuisky, nephew of Basil, 

with a SwTdish force under De La, 
Gardie, relieved Moscow, but the Pules 
continued their advance. J'hc Russians 
then deposed Basil and a boyar faction 
offered the throne to Vladislav, son of 


1637. Russian pioneers reached the coast 
of tlie Pacific, after a j)henome- 
nally ra|)id ad\ anceover the whole 
of Siberia. 

1637. The Cossacks managed to take the 
important fortress of Azov from 
the Crimean 'Fatars. 'Fhey offered it to 
Michael, who refused it ( 1642 ) in order to 
avoid conllict with the Turks, d'he fortress 
was thereu])on returned. {Cant. p. 478 .) 


10 . BOUtVMTA, 1471-1627 

1471-1516. LADISLAS II, son (d the King the jx-rsecution of tiie Bohemian Brotlier- 

of Boland, first ruler of the Ja- liood, ljut made no ))rogress toward unifying 

giello family, a. boy of sixteen at his ac- the country. As King of Hungary also, 

cession. Ladislas proved himself a gentle he sjient most of his time at Pressburg, 

but weak and undec ided ruler, wholly leaving ojien the way for the domination 

unsuited to the position. He continued of Bohemia by powerful uobles. During 
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the entire later 15 th century the aristocracy 
extended its |)()ssessi()ns and power at the 
expense of the crown and CJImrch. The 
towns det lined in ))ower ai d the peasantry 
sank l)ack into serlvlom or a status close 
to it. Cireat inllux of (lerinan peasants 
in tVie west and north, and also in the 
towns. 

1516-1526. LOUIS, son of Ladislas, who 
ascended tlie throne of lioliemia 
and Hunj::ary at the age of ten. Conditions 
continued as under Ladislas, further i:om- 
j)li(ale(l by the si)read and ])ersecution of 
Lutheranism. 

1526. Louis was defeated and killed by 
the 'l urks at tiie battle of Mohacs. 
Ferdinand, brother of l'an|)eror Charles V' 
and brother-in-law of Louis, was elected 
king, o])ening a long jieriod of Ilajjsburg 
rule. 

1547. 'I'he Bohemian crown was j)ro- 
c:laimed hereditary in the house 
of llapsburg. C'onstant growth 
of the royal j)ren)gative at 


the ex[)ense of the Diet and of town 
govern menl. 

1618. Defenestration of Prague and be¬ 
ginning of the Idiirty Years’ W ar 
(}). 403 ). Ferdinand 11 was declared de- 
j>osed and the Protestant Frederick of the 
Palatinate was elected king {the Winter 
King). 

1620, Nov. 8 . BATTLE OF THE WHITE 
MOUNTAIN; defeat of Frederick 
and the Bohemians. Bohemia was virtu¬ 
ally deprived of indei)enderu:e and a whole¬ 
sale conliscation of the lands of the native 
noi>ility took place. 

1627. A new constitution confirmed the 
hereditary rule of the liapsburgs 
and strengthened royal })Ovver. d’he in- 
corjKiration of Bohemia with the llapsburg 
Faiifiirc was com|)leted in the i 8 th century 
with the extension of the imperial ad¬ 
ministration under J(>.seph 1 ( 1705 - 1711 ) 
and with the Pragmatic Sanction of 1720 
(P- C'j). 


11. HUNGARY. 1490-1648 


1490-1516. LADISLAS II, King nl Ko- 

hernia, was elected King of Hun¬ 
gary by the nobles. A weak and inelTectual 
ruler, he allowed the work of Alathias 
Corvinus to be undone within a few years. 
In order to secure recognition from the 
Ha])sburgs, he gave up Alathias’ c<.)miuests 
and arranged (l>mastic marriages with the 
liapsburgs this infant son Louis was mar¬ 
ried to .Mary, granddaughter of .Ma.xiinilian; 
his own daughter, Anne, was married to 
Maximilian’s grandson lA-rdinandj. 'J'his 
f)oli(y led to the formatit)n of a national 
party among the Hungarian nobility, which 
was led by .Stcjihen Zapolya (Szajiolyai), 
the \ aivode (Friiuei of 'Fransylvania. The 
nobles refused l.adislas all effeclixe finan¬ 
cial su[)jM)rt, so tiiat he was unable to main¬ 
tain an army and was soon at the mercy 
of the feudal elements. 

1514. A great revolt of the jieasants, led 
l)y Ceorge Dbzsa, was directed 
against the rutiiless exploitation by the 
aristocrats. It was supjiressed in a sea 
of V)lood V)y John Za|)olya, leader of the 
nobility. 

1514. The Tripartitum, a constitution 
worked out by Stephen Verboezy, 
was passed by the Diet. It estaldished 
the e(|uality of all nobles and at the same 
time fixed the system of serfdom on the 
peasantry. 

1516-1526. LOUIS II, the son of Ladislas, 
succeeded his father at the age of 


ten. \ dissolute youngster, devoted to 
pleasure, he did nothing to stop the dis¬ 
integration of the royal power. His reign 
was marked chielly by the spread of the 
Protestant Reformation. 'J’he movement 
first took root in the C.ierman areas and in 
the towns, and was vigorously oppo.sed by 
the nobles. In 1523 it was declared punish¬ 
able by death and confiscation of property, 
but dc^jiite all edicts it took firm hold of 
the country. 

1521. d'he 'Turks took Belgrade, beginning 
their victorious advance into 
Hungary. 

1526, Aug. 29-30. BATTLE OF MO¬ 
HACS. Defeat and death of 
Louis when the Turks comfiletely 
ox erwhelmed his disorganized feu¬ 
dal armv of 20 , 000 . 

1526-1628. la )uis’ death was followed by 
a. hoi contest over the succession. 
Part of the nobility, hofiing for German 
aid against the 'Turks, elected Ferdinand 
of Hapsburg, brother of FAni^eror Charles 
V. Tlie national party, on the other hand, 
elected John Zapolya as king. After a civil 
war lasting two years, Zapolya was de¬ 
feated. He appealed to the Turks, who 
supported him vigorously. By the Peace 
of Nagyvarad the two kings recognized 
each other, each ruling part of the territory. 
Zapolya became a vassal of the Turks, but 
Ferdinand continued the war against them 
which was interrupted only by occasional 
truces (p. 
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1540. Death of John Zapolya. The Turks 
recognized his infant son, John II 
(Sigismundj Zapolya ( 1540-15 71 ). This 
led to a new clash with Terdinand, who 
began the invasion of eastern Hungary. 
The Turks again invaded and took Buda. 
They now took over the entire central part 
of Hungary (the great jilain), which was 
organized in four pushaliks. There was 
no settlement by the Turks, but the terri¬ 
tory was granted in military liefs and 
subjected to heavy taxation. Religious 
tolerance of the Turks. Transylvania, 
under Zapolya, was a vassal state of the 
Turks, but was left almost entirely free. 
Under Cardinal Martinuzzi it was organized 
as a state (three nations; Hungarians, Szek- 
lers, and Germans, meeting in a Landing^ 
elected the king and passed laws). The 
Transylvanians (even the nobility) soon 
accepted Calvinism, so that during the later 
16 th century the larger part of Hungary 
was either Lutheran or Calvinist. In 1560 
religious toleration was established in Tran¬ 
sylvania. The Hapsburgs, on the other 
hand, held only a narrow strij) of western 
and northern Hungary, and even for this 
they long paid tribute to the 'burk. War¬ 
fare was incessant on this frontier (block¬ 
houses and constant raids). The Hapsburgs 
emi)loyed Italian and Spanish mercenaries 
to defend their possessions, and these 
ravaged the country as much as the Turkish 
territory, b’erdinand and his successors 
governed from Vienna or Prague and with 
little reference to the traditional rights 
of the Hungarian nobility. This led to 
growing friction and later to .serious con¬ 
flict. 


12 . THE OTTOMAN 

1481-1512. BAYAZID II, a man of in¬ 
tellectual tastes, but the least sig¬ 
nificant of the first ten sultans. He was 
raised to the throne with the support of the 
Janissiiries, but liis p)osition was challenged 
by his younger brother, Jem (Djem), who 
had himself proclaimed sultan at Brusa, 
and then proposed a division of the empire. 
Jem was defeated by Bayazid’s forces at 
Yeni-Shehr and fled, first to i'igyi)t, then to 
Rhodes. The Knights of St. John sent 
him to France and extracted from Bayazid 
a treaty of peace. As a valuable hostage 
many of the European powers tried to get 
control of him, but he was ftnally ( 1489 ) 
turned over to the pope, who tried to use 
him to extract money and sup[)ort from 
Bayazid against Charles VHT of France. 
During the latter’s invasion of Italy, Jem 


1581-1602. Sigismund Bathory, Prince of 
Transylvania. His efforts to unite 
with the Hapsburgs for a grand assault on 
the declining Turk power met with vigorous 
opposition on the part of the Transylvanian 
nobility. 

1604. Beginning of the Counter-Reforma¬ 
tion, under Ha])sburg auspices. 
This resulted in a revolt of the 
Hungarians, who were supjiorted 
by the Transylvanians. 

1604-1606. STEPHEN BOCSKAY became 
Prince of d ransyh^ania and, after 
defeating the lla|)sburgs, secured the 
Treaty of Vienna, by which Protestantism 
was given equal status with Catholicism. 
Nevertheless, the Counter-Reformation 
made great strides, es[)ecially among the 
nobility, due to the efforts of Cardinal 
Pazmany and the Jesuits. 
1613-1629. BETHLEN GABOR (Gabriel 
Betlilen), Prince of Transylvania. 
He was one of the greatest rulers of the 
country and made his state the center of 
Hungarian culture and national feeling. 
On the outbreak of the Thirty Years’ War, 
he openly sided with the enemies of the 
Hapsburgs and made d'ran.sylvania a vital 
factor in lOuropean politics. 
1630-1648. GEORGE RAKOCZI I, an¬ 
other eminent Prince of ITan- 
sylv^ania. He continued the i)olicy of his 
predecessor and managed to guide the 
country through the storms of the Ihiropean 
crisis. .Vt the same time he took full ad¬ 
vantage of the growing weakness of the 
Turks, making Transylvania virtually an 
inde|)endent state which played a {)art of 
some importance in international affairs. 

EMPIRE, 1481-1656 

fell into his hands. He died under suspicious 
circumstances at Naples ( 1495 ). 
1489. The V enetians ac:(|uired Cyjirus from 
the Christian ruler by bequest, 
and tried to take advantage of 
Bayazid’s weakness to strengthen 
their position in the Aegean. 
1499-1503. War between the Venetians 
and the Turks. The 'J'urks had 
a powerful fleet, commanded by Kemal 
Re’is (possibly a Greek), who defeated the 
Venetians off Modon. During the war the 
Turks took Lepanto, Alodon, and Koron, 
while the Turkish cavalry raided Venetian 
territory as far as Vicenza. In the peace 
treaty Venice abandoned the stations she 
had lost, but kept Nauplion and some of 
the Ionian Islands. 

1512-1520. SELIM I (the Grim). He 
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THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE, 1613 A.D.-1616 A.D. 
Ottoman Sultans (1451-1649) 

Mohamed II 

1451-1481 


Bayazid II Jem 

1481-1512 


Corcud Ahmed Selim I 

1512-1520 


Suleiman I 

1520 - 1506 


Mustapha Bayazid Selim II 

15OO-1574 

I 

Murad III 

1574-1595 

1 

Mohamed III 

1595-1^03 



Ahmed I 

I (> 05-1617 


Mustapha I 

1617-1618 
1623 



1622- 




Osman II 

1618-1622 


Murad IV 

i() 23 '- 1640 


Ibrahim I 

1640-1648 


forcer] his father to abdicate, after a civil 
war between Bayazid’s three sons, Ahmed, 
Corcud, and Selim. 

1613. Selim defeated his brother Ahmed 
in Anatolia and had him executed. 
1514. War against Shah Ismail of Persia, 
who had supported Ahmed. The 
struggle was accentuated by religious differ¬ 
ences, the Kizilbashes in Anatolia being 
Shi’ites and wholly in sympathy with the 
Persians. Selim, a fanatic Sunnite, is said 
to have slaughtered 40,000 of his own 
heretic subjects before piroceeding against 
the Persians. 


1514, Aug. 23. Selim completely defeated 
the Persians at Chaldiran, east of 
the Kuphrates. He took and plundered 
Tabriz, but was obliged to fall back because 
of the objections of the Janissaries to 
further advance. 

1516. Conquest of eastern Anatolia and 
Kurdistan by the Turks. 

1616. Selim embarked on a second cam¬ 
paign against Persia, but was di¬ 
verted by the Mameluke Sultan 
of Egypt, Kansu al-Gauri, who 
was allied to Persia and appeared 
at Aleppo with an army. 
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1516, Aug. 24. 

DABIK, north of AIcp|>o. Sclini, 
with the use of artillery, completely de¬ 
feated Kansu, who was killed. Aleppo and 
Damascus at once surrendered to tlie Turks. 
SeJini, anxious to proceed a^^ainst i'ersia, 
offered peace to tJie new suit an, 'Jiiman 
Bey, on condition that he accept 'J'urkish 
suzerainty. Tliis was refused. 

1517, Jan. 22. The Turks took Cairo, and 

sacked it. The Sherif of Mecca 
surrendered voluntarily. 'Jlie Caliph Mu- 
taw akkil was sent to Constantino})lc‘, but 
after Selim’s death returned to ligypt 
(legend of his having tran.sferred his au¬ 
thority as caliph to Selim). 'J’he important | 
thing was that Selim secured control of the 
Holy Iffaces in Arabia. Tunian Bey was 
executed, but I’igypt left under the rule of 
the Mameluke Beys, under a 'J'urkish 
governor-general. Legend of the 'J'urks 
cutting the routes of oriental trade: these 
had really been cut l.ty the I’ortuguese, 
operating at the entrance of the Keel 
Sea. 

1520-1566. SULEIMAN I {the Magfiiji- 
cent), only son of Selim, a highly 
cultixuted but f)roud and amlhtious ruler, 
generally rated as the greatest of the sul¬ 
tans. In reality he left affairs largely to 
his famous \iziers. Ibrahim Pasha, son of 
a Greek of I’arga, practically ruled the em¬ 
pire from 1523 to 153 O. In 1524 , after an 
attempt of the Turkish governor of i')gyi)t 
to set liimself up as sultan, Ibrahim com¬ 
pletely reorganized the government of the 
country, witli more effective control by the 
Turks. 

1521. Capture of Belgrade, after se\eral 

assaults. In the succ eeding years 
the Lurks raided regularly in 
Hungary and Austria, ( reating a 
panic throughout lentral J-.urope. 

1522. Capture of Rhodes, which had be¬ 

come the headquarters for Catalan 
and Maltese jurates who threatened Turk¬ 
ish communications with Lg^'pt. 'I’lie 
Knights of St. John put uj) a valiant de¬ 
fense, but the help ex})ected from the West 
did not materialize. They thereupon ca¬ 
pitulated. In 1530 they were established 
at Malta by Charles V. 

1526, Aug.^ 29-30. BATTLE OF MO- 
HACS. Defeat of King Louis of 
Hungary and his 20,000 ill-disciiffined 
knights and peasants. Louis was killed 
and the Turks advanced and took Ofen. 
Disi)uted succession in Hungary: John Za- 
polya elected in Transylvania, kerdinand 
of Hapsburg at Pressburg. After two years 
of civil war Zapolya was defeated. He 
appealed to Suleiman, 


Second cami)aign in Hungary. Ofen 
retaken l)y the Lurks. 

1529, Sept. FIRST SIEGE OF VIENNA. 

After several assaults the Turks 
withdrew (Oct. lO), j)artly l)ecause of 
valiant resistance of the garrison, j)artly 
because of wretched weather and inability 
to bring u]) the heavy artillery. But Su- 
leiFiian rejected rej)ealed offers of L'crdinand 
to [)ay tribute for Hungary in return for 
recognition. 

1529. Khaireddin Pasha, famous J'urkish 
admiral and corsair (originally a 
Greek of Mytilene in the service 
of the Bey of Lunis, 1512 ; entered 
Turkish service in 1516 ) took the 
Pehon of Algiers. 

1531. J'urkish cam})aign in Hungary. J'he 
J'urks took Giins, after a valiant 
resistance. Suleiman then retired, 
because of the threat from Persia. 

1533. Peace between Suleiman and Ferdi¬ 

nand. J'lie latter retained that 
part of Hungary which he still held; 
Zaj)olya remained king of the rest; both 
paid tribute to the Turks. .\o {leace 
made with Charles \', so that the naval 
war in the Mediterranean (Khaireddin 
and Andrea Doria) continued. Khaireddin 
evacuated tliousands of Moors, exiielled 
from Sj)ain. 

1534. Khaireddin drove out the Bey of 

J'unis and ravaged the coasts of 
Sicil}' and southern Italy. 

1534, War against Shah Thamasp of 

Persia, who had been negotiating 
with Charles J'lie J'urks 

marched to Labriz, and concpiered 
Baghdad and Mesopotamia. 

1535, June-July. Great exjiedition of 

Charles V to J'unis, the tied com¬ 
manded by Andrea Doria. J'he town was 
taken after Khaireddin had lieen defeated 
off the coast. Horrible sack of three 
days. The Bey, Mulai Hassan, was re¬ 
instated. 

1536, Mar. L'ormal allianc'c between Su¬ 

leiman and Francis I of Franc'C, 
against tiie Hapsburgs. This had 
been under discussion since 1525 
and had led to some measure of 
co-o} 3 eration. 

1537-1540. War with Venice, forced by the 
Turkish tlireat to close the Straits 
of Gtrantcj. The Sultan and 
Khaireddin besieged CMrfu, with 
French aid, but were obliged to 
giv^e up the project. 

1538. Holy League against the Turks 

(Charles V, the pope, and Venice). 
Abortive efforts of Charles V to buy off 
Khaireddin. After a defeat at sea (battle 
of Prevesa) the Venetians made peace 
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( 1540 ), losing Nauplion, their last station 
in the Morca, and paying a large indem¬ 
nity. 

1538. Turkish naval cx]iediUon through 
the Red Sea to the northwest 
coast of India. The entire east 
coast of the Red Sea (Yemen, 
Aden} was taken over. 

1540. Death of John Zapolya, leaving an 

infant scjn as his siicc'essor, whom 
Suleiman recognized. Invasion of 
Hungary by herdinand, who tried 
to make good his claim to the 
vvliole country. 

1541. Suleiman’s campaign in Hungary. 

He marc:hed to lUida and look 
over contr(»l during the minority 
of John Sigismund Za])olya. Di¬ 
rect d'urkish administrative con¬ 
trol established. 

1547. Five years’ truce between Suleiman 

and kerdinand; the 'J'urks re¬ 
tained the larger j)art of Hungary 
and J'erclinand paid tribute for 
the small strij) remaining to him. 

1548. Second expedition against Persia. 

d'abriz again occupied. 

1551-1562. Renewal of war with Ferdi¬ 
nand. 'J'his was carried on in 
desultory fashion and c'onsisted chielly of 
siege's. .Vfter I'erdinand’s succe.ssion to the 
imi)erial throne j)eace was made, Za])olya 
receiving 'Fransylvania. the Furks retaining 
Hungary pro])er, and Ferdinand paying 
tribute for the western section. 

1552. Fhe Persians took the olTensivc and 

ca[)tured Frzerum. 

1553. Suleiman proceeded against the 

Persians and ravaged the western 
part of the country. Peace was 
made in 1555 , Suleiman retaining 
his concjLiests in .Mesopotamia. 

1554. Dragut. sin cessor of Khaireddin ( d. 

1540 ), took .Mehedia, a strong 
base on the 'Funi.sian coast, from the Span¬ 
iards. Fhe lonciuest of the North African 
coast was com|)leted in the following two 
years. 

1565. Turkish siege of Malta, the head- 

cpiarters of the Spanish corsairs. 
After taking one of the three main 
forts the 'Furks were obliged to 
withdraw. 

1566. Renewal of war in Hungary, the 

result of continued raids ordered 
by the Fanj)eror .Maximilian. 

1566, Sept. 5. Death of Suleiman, at the 
siege of Szigeth. His last years 
had bc*en embittered by family troubles. 
11 is wife, Roxelana (probably a Russian 
captive), and her son-in-law, the (irand 
Vizier Rustem Pasha, so poisoned his mind 
against his eldest son, Mustafa, that he had 


him strangled in 1553. There ensued a 
conflict between the sons oi Roxelana, Selim 
and BayazAd. Fhe latter took up arms in 
1559 , but was defeated at Konia. He fled 
to Persia, where he and his sons were exe¬ 
cuted in return for a high money payment 
by Suleiman. But Suleiman left the em- 
];ire the greatest in Ixurope and the best 
organized, an easy match for the European 
powers, rent by dynastic and religious an¬ 
tagonisms. 

1566-1574. SELIM II (the Sot), an intelli¬ 
gent but indolent ruler, much 
given to drink. Divided counsels of Mo¬ 
hammed Sokdlli (grand vizier, 1500-1579), 
who favored dose relations with \'enice 
and continuance of the war against S{)ain 
(peace made with Maximilian in 15O8), and 
the friend of Selim, Don Joseph Nassi, 
most prominent of the thousands of Spanish 
Jews wlio settled in Constantinople, Sa- 
loniki, A(lriano[)le, and other towns of the 
em[)ire after the e.x[>ulsions from Spain and 
Italy. Nassi had come to Constantinople 
in 1553 and had linanced Selim in the 
struggle with Ifayazid. lu return Selim 
had induced Suleiman to grant .\assi the 
region about Lake Tiberias, where Nassi 
uiulertook to settle Jewish refugees from 
Italy. In i 5()0 Selim made him Duke of 
Naxos and other .\egean islands. Nassi 
was very hostile to France and Venice, for 
})er 5 <jnal reasons. 

1570. Nassi persuaded the .Sultan to de¬ 

clare war on Venice, after the 
latter had refused to cede Cy{)rus, which 
Nassi may luivc intended to make a refuge 
for Jews. Spain joined Venice in the war, 
l)ut the two allies were unable to co-operate 
successfully and their fleets delayed the 
relief of Cyprus until too late. 

1571, May 20. Pope Pius V flnally suc¬ 

ceeded in organizing a Holy 
League against the 'Furks. A 
great armada, under Don John of 
Austria, assemtfled at Messina. 

Aug. 3. 'Phe 'Furks look Famagusta, 
after a siege of eleven months and 
six assaults. 

Oct. 7. BATTLE OF LEPANTO, be¬ 
tween the allied fleets ( 20 S galleys, 
including 0 immense galleasses) and the 
'Furks (230 galleys) under supreme com¬ 
mand of Ali Pasha, .\fler a ferocious light 
of three hours, 80 Turkish galleys were sunk 
and 130 ca|)tured; 40 escaped from the 
wing. (Ireatest naval battle since Actium. 
Tremendous joy throughout Europe. But 
the advantages of the victory were lost 
through continued dissension between the 
Sjxiniards and the \ enetians, the former 
insisting on the reconquest of North .\frica, 
the latter desiring to reconquer Cyj’irus. 
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The Turks rebuilt their fleet with astound¬ 
ing rapidity, and Don John refused to at¬ 
tack it in the Adriatic in 1572. 
1573 . Don John took Tunis, which had been 
captured by the Turks in 1569. 

Mar. The Venetians deserted the Span¬ 
iards and made peace, abandoning 
Cyprus and paying an indemnity 
of 300,000 ducats. 

1674. The Turks drove the Spaniards out 
of Tunis again. Desjhte the Le- 
panto disaster, the Turks con¬ 
tinued to ravage the coasts of the 
western Mediterranean during the 
rest of the century. 

1674-1696. MURAD III. 

1681. Peace between Spain and the 
Turks (definitive 1585) based on 
the status quo. 

1686. Beginning of the phenomenal de¬ 
cline of the empire, due to the 
degeneracy of the sultans, the al)andon- 
ment of the government to viziers (mostly 
favorites), the growth of corruption and 
harem influence, the emergence of govern¬ 
ing cliques (Jews, Greeks, etc.) and the 
inevitable decline of the military organi¬ 
zation, especially the Janissary corps, to 
which Turks were gradually admitted. As 
the emi)ire had advanced to the frontier of 
strong European states, conquests became 
more difficult and military grants fewer, 
d'he soldiers had to be kept quiet with 
presents and favors. Before long the Janis¬ 
saries became a veritable i)raetorian guard, 
making and unmaking sultans, most of 
whom were mere ]juppets in their hands. 
The period was marked by rising taxation 
in the empire and general decline in the 
treasury. On the other hand, the Dutch, 
Engli.sh, and French began to develo[) an ex¬ 
tensive trade in the Levant. 

1690. Peace between the Turks and Per¬ 
sia, after a long and desultory war 
which had begun in 1577. The d'urks ac¬ 
quired Georgia, Azerbaijan, and .Shirwan, 
thus extending their frontiers to the Cau¬ 
casus and Caspian. 

1693-1606. War between Austria and the 
Turks, in which Sigismund Ba- 
thory, JTince of Transylvania, 
took the side of the emperor. 

1696. Turkish victory at Keresztes (near 
Erlau in northern Hungary). The 
camp)aigning, however, remained desultory, 
due to the preoccupation of the emperor 
with Transylvania, which he took suc¬ 
cessively from Bathory and from Michael 
the Brave of Moldavia. The Turks there¬ 
upon supported Stephen Bocskay and 
he 4 >ed him drive out the Austrians (1605). 
But the Turks, in turn, were diverted by 
troubles witli Persia. 


1602-1618. War with the Persians (Abbas 
the Great), who had completely 
reorganized their forces (with the help of 
Sir Anthony and Sir Robert Shirley; mis¬ 
sion of Sir Anthony to Europe to secure 
co-operation). 

1603. Abbas retook Tabriz, and then 
Erivan, Shirwan, and Kars. After 
a great victory at Lake Urmia, Abbas 
took Baghdad, Mosul, and Diarbekr. Peace 
was made in 1612, but the war was re¬ 
newed in 1616. By the Treaty of 1618 
the Turks abandoned Azerbaijan and 
Georgia. 

1606. Treaty of Zsitva-Torok (first peace 
treaty signed by the Turks out¬ 
side Constantino})le) between the Turks 
and Austrians. The Austrians abandoned 
Transylvania to Bocskay, but were rec¬ 
ognized by the Turks as equals and 
ceased paying tribute for their part of 
Hungary. 

1623-1640. MURAD IV, a boy of fourteen, 
who found the em})ire wracked 
by revolts and at the mercy of in¬ 
subordinate Janissaries. By sav¬ 
age ruthlessness Murad asserted 
his authority. 

1626. Murad’s efforts to retake Baghdad 
were foiled by new uprisings, 
which he again suppressed with 
great ferocity. 

1630. Murad Look Hamadan from the 
Persians. 

1635. The l urks reconquered Erivan and 
Tabriz. 

1638. IMurad retook Baghdad. In the 
peace the Persians retained Eri¬ 
van, and the I'urks Baghdad. 

1638. Murad abolished the tribute in 
Christian children, reorganized 
the system of military fiefs, reduced the 
Janissary corps and began the organization 
of a new military system. This first effort 
at reform was ended with his death in 
1640. 

1645-1664. LONG WAR WITH VENICE, 

occasioned by Turkish designs 
on Candia (Crete;. The Venetians showed 
themselves far stronger than the Turks 
and sent their fleets into the Straits. The 
Janissaries thereupon revolted, deposed 
Ibrahim I (1640-1648) and put on the 
throne 

1648-1687. MOHAMMED IV, a boy of 

ten. There followed another 
period of anarchy, brought to an 
end in 1656 by a great Venetian 
victory off the Dardanelles. 

1656. Mohammed Kiuprili, made grand 
vizier. He was a simple Albanian 
pasha, noted for his energy and firm¬ 
ness. {Cont. p. 482.) 
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B, EUROPE AND THE NEAR EAST, 

1648-1789 

1. ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND 


1649-1660. THE COMMONWEALTH, a 

republican form of Rovcrnmenl. 
Power in tlie army and its leader Cromwell. 
Theoretically legislative jxiwer still in tlie 
Rump (some 50 independent members of 
the Long Parliament), executive power in a 
council of state of 41 (3 judges, 3 otrK:ers of 
the army, 5 peers, 30 members t>f the Com¬ 
mons). Title and ollice of king abolished, 
as was the House of Lords. 

1649, Feb. 5. The Scotch proclaimed 
Charles II in Isdinburgh and the 
Irish rose in his favor under Ormond. 
Cromwell went to Ireland himself and 
quickly suppressed the rebellion at the 
storming of Drogheda (Sejit. 12) and of 
Wexford. Massacres of both garrisons. 
Cromwell returned to London (J\lay) leav¬ 
ing Ire ton to com[)lete his work. Py 1D52 
the Cromwellian settlement had been 
achieved. Catholic landholders had been 
dispossessed in favor of Protestants; many 
Catholics had been killed. The Irish (jues- 
tion took on a new bitterness. 

1660, Montrose came again to Scotland, 

was beaten at Corbiesdale (.'\{)ril 
27), captured and executed at 
Ldinburgh (May 21). 

June 24. Charles II landed in Scotland, 
took the covenant, and was |)ro- 
claimed king. Ai the battle of Dunbar 
(Sept. 3) the Scotch under Leslie were 
totally defeated by Cromwell. Charles 
11 , however, was crowned at Scone and 
marched on into Lngland while Cromwell 
took Perth (Aug. 2, 1651). Cromwell then 
turned and j)ursued the king, completely 
defeated the royal army at the battle of 
Worcester (Sept. 3). Charles in disguise 
escaped to I'rance, after romantic ad¬ 
ventures. 

1661, Oct. 9. First Navigation Act passed 

forbidding the importation of 
goods into Kngland excejit in English ves¬ 
sels or in vessels of the country producing 
the goods. This typical measure of mer¬ 
cantile economy hel|)ed the British mer¬ 
chant marine to gain supremacy over the 
Dutch. 

1662, July 8 . War with the Dutch broke 

out because of this act. It was 


almost wholly naval. English commanders, 
Blake, Monk; Dutch, Van Tromp, De 
Ruyter. The linglish won off the Downs 
(May, before the declaration of war); de¬ 
feated Van Tromi) oil Portland (Eeb. 18 , 
1 O 53 ) and off the North Foreland (June 
2-3). Monk won an important victory of 
the Texel (July 31 ) where Van Tromp died. 
Peace with the Dutch (;\.i)ril 5 , 1654 ). 

Trouble had long been brewing between 
the Rump and the army. Negotiations for 
the return of confiscated royalist estates led 
to charges of bribery of members. After an 
Act of indemnity and Oblivion (Eeb. 1 O 52 ) 
and an Act of Settlement for Ireland (Aug.) 
had been jiassed, 

1663, Apr. 20 . Cromwell turned out the 

Rump and dissolved the council 
of state. He set up a new council and a 
nominated parliament of 140 members, 
called Barebone’s or the Little Parlia¬ 
ment (July 4). The Cromwellians in 
Parliament resigned their powers to Crom¬ 
well (Dec. 12) who set up the Protectorate 
(Dec. 16). 

1653, Dec. 16-1658, Sept. 3. CROMWELL, 
LORD PROTECTOR OF THE 
COMMONWEALTH OF ENGLAND, 
SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND. The In¬ 
strument of Government, a written constitu¬ 
tion. The executixe (lord jjrotector) had 
a co-operative council of 21; there was a 
standing army of 30,000; Parliament was 
to be triennial, and composed of 460 mem¬ 
bers; once summoned, it could not be dis- 
soKed within live months. The protector 
and council could issue ordinances between 
sessions, but Parliament alone could grant 
supplies and levy taxes. 

1664, Sept. 3. The new Parliament quar¬ 

reled with the protector, who 
ordered an exclusion of members (Sept. 
12). .Vfter voting that the office of pro¬ 
tector should be elective instead of heredi¬ 
tary, the Parliament was dis.soIved (Jan. 22, 
1655). 

1656, Mar.-May. The rising of Penrud- 
dock at Salisbury was suppressed 
and Penruddock executed. England was 
divided into 12 military districts, each with 
a force supported l)y a tax of \o% on royal¬ 
ist estates. Anglican clergy were forbidden 
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to teach or preach. Catholic priests or¬ 
dered out of the kingdom. Censorship of 
the press. Rigid “puritanical” rule in arts 
and morals. 

Oct. Pacification of Pinerolo, with France: 
the Duke of Savoy stopped the 
persecution of the Vaudois and 
Charles 11 was to be expelled from 
I'rance. 

1666-1659. War with Spain. An Jhiglish 
raid under Penn and Venables 
which had ca})tured Jamaica in the West 
Indies (May), brouglit on the war. Cap¬ 
ture of Spanish treasure shii)S oil Cadiz 
(Sept. 9, 1656). Victory of Flake off Santa 
Cruz (April 20, 1657). 

1656, Sept. 17-1668, Feb. 4. CromwelPs 
third Parliament witnessed an¬ 
other exclusion of members, and the Humble 
Petition and Advice (March-May, lOs?) 
altering the constitution. Establishment of 
a second house; reduction of the power of 
the council of the state; the |)rotector de¬ 
prived of the power of excluding members; 
fixed supply for army and nas y; toleration 
for all trinitarian Christians except Ei)isco- 
palians and Catholics. Cromwell rejected 
tlie title of king ^)- 

1668. Dunkirk besieged by the English 
and French. A Spanish reliev ing 
force was beaten in the battle of Dunes 
(June 4). Dunkirk surrendered to the 
English, who retained it at tlie Peace of 
the Pyrenees (p. 440). 

1668, Sept. 3. Death of Oliver Cromwell. 
1658, Sept. 3-1659, May 25. Richard 
Cromwell, Oliver’s son, lord pro¬ 
tector. A new Parliament met (Jan. 27, 
1659) and was soon involved in a dispute 
with the army, which induced Richard to 
dissolve Parliament (A|)r. 22). d'he Rump 
Parliament came together under Lenthall 
as speaker (May 7) and Richard was in¬ 
duced to resign as lord [irotector. After 
the futile insurrection of Booth (Aug.) the 
army, under Lambert, exi)eUed the Rump 
and aj)pointed a military committee of 
safety (Oct.). There was a reaction against 
military co/ips d'etat, and the Rump was 
restored (Dec. 26). 

1660, Feb. 3. General Monk led his army 
from Scotland to London, as¬ 
sumed control as cajitain-genend, and re¬ 
established the Long Parliament with the 
still livdng members exc luded by Pride’s 
Purge restored (Feb. 21), I'inal dissolution 
(Mar. 16). 

1660, Apr. 14. Charles issued his Declara¬ 
tion of Breda, f)r()claiming am¬ 
nesty to ail not especially excepted by 
Parliament, promising liberty of conscience 
and the contirmation of confisc'ated estates 
in the hands of the actual holders. A Con¬ 


vention Parliament, 55O members chosen 
without restrictions (A])r.), returned a 
favorable answer to Charles (May i) and 
proclaimed him king (May 8); on May 29 
he entered London. 

1660-1685. CHARLES II. The king’s 
brother, James, Duke of York, 
aiiix)inted lord high admiral and warden 
of the Cinque Ports; Monk (later Duke of 
Albemarle), captain-general; Sir Edward 
Hyde (later J'^arl of Clarendon), chancellor 
and [)rime minister. Abolition of the rights 
of knight serx'ice, worshi]), and purveyance 
in consideration of a yearly income for the 
king of £1,200,000. Restoration of the 
bishops to their sees and to the House of 
Lords. Acts of indemnity for all political 
offenses committed between Jan. 1, 1O37, 
and June 24, rOOo (the regicide judges were 
excepted from this act). .Vll acts of the 
Long Parliament to which Charles I had 
assented were declared in force. Tliis meant 
that the Restoration was l)y no means a 
restoration of “di\'ine right” monarchy, 
but rather a restoration of the moderate 
])arliamentarian regime aimed at by Pym 
and Hamf)den. J he army was disbanded 
(Oct. 2) excej)t some 5000 men. The 
Cromwellian settlement of Ireland was 

reaffirmed. 

1660, Dec. 29. Dissolution of the Con¬ 

vention Parliament. Rising of 
Fifth Monarchy men in London put down 
(Jan. i(>()i). Bodies of Cromwell, Ire ton, 
Bradshaw disinterred and scattered. Roy¬ 
alist J^arliament in Scotland abolished the 
Covenant and repealed all preceding j.)arlia- 
mentary enactments for the last twenty- 

eight years. 

1661, May 8-1679, Jan. 24. First Parlia¬ 

ment of Charles II. J'iie Cavalier 
Parliament, overwhelmingly royalist. Social 
reaction against puritanism; revival of 
games, dancing, the theater. Parliament 
enacted a series of repressive measures since 
known as the Clarendon Code (Clarendon 
himself was of)posed to many of these 
measures). They were; (1) d'he Corpora¬ 
tion Act (Nov. 20 , i() 6 i) by which all magis¬ 
trates were obliged to take the sacrament 
according to the Church of England, to 
abjure the covenant, and take an oath de¬ 
claring it illegal t(j bear arms against the 
king. ( 2 ) The Act of Uniformity (Aug. 24 , 
1662) which required clergymen, college 
fellows, and schoolmasters to accept every¬ 
thing in the Book of Common ITayer (those 
who refused were the Nonconformists). (3) 
The Conventicle Act (May, 1664) which 
forbade nonconformist (dissenting) religious 
meetings of more than five persons, except 
in a private household. (4) The Five-Mile 
Act (Oct. 16O5) which required all who had 
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not subscribed to the Act of Uniformity to 
take an oath of non-resistance, swearing 
never to attempt any change in Church or 
State; and which prohibited all who refused 
to do this from coming within five miles of 
any incorporated town, or of any place 
where they had been ministers. Tlie code, 
and especially this last act, was impossible 
of strict enforcement. 

1662, May 20. Charles married Catherine 
of Braganza, daughter of John IV 
of Portugal. Dunkirk was sold 
to France for £400,000. 

1665-1667. War with Holland, marked by 
the defeat of the Dutch by the 
English fleet oil Lowestoft (June 3, 16O5). 
France entered the war against ihigland 
(Jan. i0()()). Albemarle beaten by De Ruy- 
ter and De Will off the North Foreland. 
Defeat of the Dutch in another naval fight 
ijuly 25;. The Dutch rallied, burnt Sheer¬ 
ness, entered the Medway (June, ibOy); low 
[X)int of English naval j)ower. 
1665-1666. 'Fwo great doine.stic disasters: 

the great plague in London (April, 
j ; the great London fire (Sept. 
2-9, !(>()(); burning 450 acres. St. 
Paul’s cathedral rebuilt by Wren. 

1666. The Scotch Covenanters revolted 

again.st restrictions laid on them 
by the triumphant Epi.scoj)alians, 
and were crushed by Dalziel in the 
battle of Pentland Hills (Nov. 28;. 

1667, July 21. Treaties of Breda between 

England, Holland, 1 'ranee, Den¬ 
mark. Jhigland received from France .Vn- 
tigua, Montserrat, St. Kitts; Irance re- 
cei\’ecl Acadia; England and Holland 
adoi)ted the s/a/i/s quo of May 21, iboy, 
I’ingland retaining .New Amsterdam and 
Holland Surinam. The Navigation .Acts 
were modi lied to })ermit the l)ringing to 
England in Dutch vessels of goods brought 
down the Rhine. 

1667. Clarendon, who had had to bear the 
burden of unpo])ularily for much 
of the work of the Cavalier Parliament, was 
forced to resign, and was impeached and 
exiled. The cliief ollicers of state now began 
to be looked on as a dislirn't (iJ /)crhaps 
unconstitutional) council, the nucleus of 
the future ca\)inet system. 'This was em¬ 
phasized by the accession ti> power of the 
so-called Cabal (C'lifiord, .Arlington, Buck¬ 
ingham, Asldey, Lauderdale). J'here was 
no cabinet solidarity, and no clear party 
system, 'rhe court and the country' factions 
did, however, foreshadow the later Tories 
and Whigs. The court (Tory) party were 
suf)porters of the royal prerogative, and in 
a sense heirs of the Cavaliers; the country 
(Whig) party, supporters of the power of 
Parliamc'nt and heirs of the majority group 


in the Long Parliament, but not democrats 
or radicals. Both Whig and Tory were 
originally terms of re]3roach, the first Scotch, 
the second Irish in origin. 

1668, Jan. 13. The triple alliance between 
England, Holland, and Sweden 
negotiated by Sir William Temple and John 
De Witt as a check on Louis XIV. Charles 
11 went behind ParliamenI and signed with 
Louis the Treaty of Dover (May, 1670) in 
secret provisions of which he agreed that he 
and his brother James would openly join 
the Church of Rome as soon as expedient, 
and that he would su{)port Louis in his wars 
with Spain and Holland. Louis promised 
C'harles £200,000 a year while the war 
lasted and the assistance of Oooo men in 
case of an insurrection. James, l.)uke of 
York, at once professed his belief in Roman 
Catholicism. 

1672, Mar. Charles issued a Declaration 
of Indulgence, which aimed to free 
both nonconformist J^rotestants and Catho¬ 
lics from restrictions. Jkirliament, insisting 
that the royal power of disj)ensing from 
statutory obligations could be apjjlied only 
to j)articular, never to generalized, cases, 
forced him to withdraw the indulgence 
(H>73.). 

1672, Mar. 17-1674, Feb. 9. WAR WITH 

HOLLAND, pursuant to the policy 
of the treaty of Dover. English naval 
victory at Southwold Bay (May 28, 1672). 
William of Orange, Dutch stadholdcr. Ylar- 
riage of the Duke of Y'ork with the Catholic 
Maria d’E.ste of Modena (Nov. 21, 1673). 
The war was concluded by the Treaty of 
Westminster (leb. 9, 1O74). 

1673. The Test Act, an attempt to salvage 

something from the Clarendon 
Code, and to attack the Duke of YTrk and 
his suj)}K)rters. .All persons holding olfice 
were com[)elled to take oaths of allegiance 
and of sui)remacy, to adjure transubstanti- 
ation, and to take the sacrament of the 
Church of England. This act was not re¬ 
pealed until 1828, but it was nullified after 
i() 89 by the typically English practice of 
passing bills of indemnity to legalize the 
acts of magistrates who had not conformed 
— i.c. taken communion in the listablished 
Church — while in olYice. Such olTicials 
were commonly dissenters ratlier than Ro¬ 
man Catholics. 

1673. Shift in the ministry; the Duke of 
A’ork, Shaftesbury, Clifford re¬ 
signed, being superseded by Prince Rupert, 
Sir Thomas Osborne (later Earl of Danby). 
Sir Ilcneage Fiiu h (later Earl of Notting¬ 
ham). Buckingham out of office. 
1677, Nov. 4. Marriage of Mary, daughter 
of the Duke of Vork, with William 
of Orange (later William III). 



rope in the centuo; 
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1678, Sept. The Popish Plot. Titus Oates 

began the scare l)y alleging that 
Don John of Austria and J‘ere la Chaise had 
plotted to murder Charles and establish 
Roman Catholicism in England. In the en¬ 
suing wave of frenzy against the “})apists/’ 
five Catholic lords (l\)wys, Bellassis, Staf¬ 
ford, Petrc, Arundel) were sent to the 
Tower. Coleman, confessor of the Duchess 
of York, convicted and executed. Pas.sage 
of the Papists’ Disabling Act, excluding 
Roman Catholics from Parliament (re¬ 
pealed 1829). 

1679, Jan. 24. Dissolution of the Cavalier 

Parliament. Dan by, who had 
been imiieached (Dec. i()78) on a charge 
of criminal correspondence with Erami*, 
was dismissed from the olhce of lord high 
treasurer. The Duke of \’ork left the 
kingdom. 

1679, Mar. 6.-1680, May 27. Third Par¬ 
liament of Charles II. Danby’s 
imjieachment resumed, Iml not carried; he 
remained in the Tower until i()85. A new 
cabinet council composetl of Sir William 
Temple, Viscount Halifax, the Ixarl of 
Essex, the f'.arl of Sunderland, and Shaftes¬ 
bury (afterward in oyiposition). Intro¬ 
duction of a bill to f)re\'ent the Duke of 
York, as a Catholic, succeeding to the 
throne. Charles fought various exclusion 
l)ills, which were backed by Shaftesbury, 
until he had secured his brother’s suc¬ 
cession. 

1679, May. The Habeas Corpus Act. 

Judges were obliged on application 
to issue to any prisoner a writ of habeas 
corpus, directing the jailer to produce the 
body of the prisoner, and show cause for 
his im])risonment; prisoners should be in¬ 
dicted in the lirsl terra of their commit¬ 
ment, and tried not later than the second; 
no person once set free by order of the court 
could be again imprisoned for the same 
otfense, 

1679. The Covenanters again rose in 
Scotland against the re])ressi\’e 
measures of Lauderdale. Murder of Ar( h- 
bishop Sharpe (May 3). Defeat of Clavcr- 
hoLise by the Covenanters under Balfour 
at Drumclog (June 1). Defeat of the 
Covenanters by the Duke of Monmouth at 
Bothwell Brigg (June 22). Covenanters, 
Conventiclers, Cameronians — all shades of 
Presbyterians repressed, but not success¬ 
fully. Passage of a Test Act against the 
Presbyterians (1681) caused .some eighty 
E])iscopalian bishops to resign. Frial and 
condemnation of ArgyJc (Dec. 1681), who 
fled the kingdom. 

1679, Oct. 7. Charles, without advi( e of 
the cabinet, i)rorogued his third 
Parliament before it had done any business. 


Temple, Essex, and Halifax resigned, and 
were succeeded by the Earl of Ciodolphin 
and Laurence Hyde, Earl of Rochester. 
Another alleged pai)ist consi)iracy (meal- 
tub plot) disclosed by Dangertield. I’e- 
tition that Parliament be called; whence 
petitioners (country j)arty, Whigs) and 
those who ex})resscd their abhorrence at this 
interference with the prerogative, abhorrers 
(court party, dories). 

1680, Oct. 21-1681, Jan. 18. Fourth 

Parliament of Charles II. khe 

exclusion bill passed the Com¬ 
mons, but lost in the Lords (Hali¬ 
fax). 

1681, Mar. 21-28. Fifth Parliament called 

at Oxford, and immediately dis- 
soK ed when the exclusion bill was 
introduced. 

1683, June. Judgment given against the 
City of London on a quo loarranto; 
forfeiture of the charter, which was ran¬ 
somed. The proce.ss repeated for other 
corporations. Confederacy of leaders of the 
country party against the jiolicy of C.'harles, 
W'hich seemed to them a repetition of earlier 
Stuart attempts to e.xtend the power of the 
crown (Essex, Russell, (irey, Howard, Sid¬ 
ney, Hamjxlen, Monmouth), d'his was 
suj)plemented by, and at tlie same time 
confused with, the Rye House plot, a idaii 
concerted by quite different persons to 
assassinate the king. Loth plots were re¬ 
vealed. less(x\ committed suicide; Russell 
and Sidney were executed, becoming re¬ 
publican martyrs for later generations; 
Monmouth (natural son of Cliarles and 
Lucy Walters) was jjardoned, and retired 
to Holland, khe Duke of York was rein¬ 
stated in olhce (Sei)t.) and Dates, now 
known to be a liar, was lined. 
1685, Feb. 6. Charles died knowing that 
his brother would succ'eed and that 
the W higs were at the moment 
worsted. 

1685-1688. JAMES II, a Roman Catholic, 
whose tactless attemj)t to secure 
freedom of worshij) for his co-religionists 
united against him Wdiigs and 'J'ories in 
defense of the .Vnglic.an Church iuol, as far 
as the Tories were concerned, in dc‘fense of 
parliamentary suj>rema(y). 

1685, May 19-1687, July 2. Parliament of 
James II. Halifax, {^resident of 
the council; Sunderland, secretary of state; 
Godolj)hin, chamberlain; Clarendon, lord 
priv}^ seal; Rochester, treasurer. 'JYial and 
condemnation of Laxter, a dissenting 
clergyman. Danby and the live Catholic 
lords were liberated. Oates and Danger- 
field were tried, condemned, and sentenced 
to whipping, from wEich Dangertield died 
(May, 1685). 
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1686. Rebellion of Monmouth and Argyle. 

Argyle landed in Scotland, but 
could not arouse the Covenanters. lie was 
captured and executed (June 30). Mon¬ 
mouth landed in Dorsetshire and pro¬ 
claimed himself king, but his motley fol¬ 
lowers were easily beaten at the battle of 
Sedgemoor (J uly 6) — the last formal war¬ 
fare in England until German naval attacks 
and Zeppelin raids in 19141918. Mon¬ 
mouth was executed, and Jeffreys sent on 
a circuit in the west to try the rebels (//ic 
Bloody Asd.:^es). Jeffreys became lord 
chancellor; Halifax was dismissed; Sunder¬ 
land, converted to C'atholicisrn, took his 
jilace. 

1686. James set out to test the anti-papal 

laws, liy disjiensation, he ap¬ 
pointed a Catholic, Sir IMward Hales, to 
otlice. In a test suit, decision was rendered 
in favor of the king by judges he had ap¬ 
pointed. Com})ton, Bishop of l>ondon, 
refused to remoxe the rector of St. Giles’, 
who had disolieyed a royal order against 
\'iolent doctrinal sermons. He was tried 
before a new court of ecclesiastical com¬ 
mission (July) and susj)ended. 'I'he fellows 
of Magdalen College, Oxford, having re¬ 
fused to accept I'armcT, a C'atholic, whom 
James had appointed their president, were 
expelled from the college (1687). These and 
other s])ecilic cases were rapidly rousing 
opinion against tlie king. 

1687. James generalized his action; he 

issued the lirst Declaration of 
Liberty of Conscience, granted liberty to 
all denominations in England and Scotland 
(Apr.). \ second declaration of liberty of 

conscience (.Apr. 1O88) wais ordered to be 
read in all churches. Sancroft, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and six other bishops were 
committed to the Tower for having pe¬ 
titioned the king not to insist on their 
reading what they held to be an illegal 
order. 

June 10. Birth of a son to James, said 
by Whigs at the time to have 
been introduced in a warrning-pan. The 
knowledge that James’ policies might be 
continued by a son to be brought up as 
Catholic turned against him many Tories 
hitherto loyal. 

June 29, 30. Trial of the bishops for 
seditious libel. The l)ishoj)S were 
acquitted. Great j)o{)ular enthusiasm. An 
inAutation was dispatched to William of 
Orange to save JOngland from Catholic 
tyranny: it was signed by the seven eminent 
persons (Devonshire, Shrew’sbury, Dan by, 
CMmpton, Henry Sidney, Lord Lumiey, 
Admiral Russell). 

Sept. 30. Declaration of William accept¬ 
ing the in\ itation. William’s real 


purpose in accepting was to bring England 
into the struggle against Louis XIV, begun 
by the League of Augsburg. His success 
reversed the policy of Charles II and James 
H, which had been broadly pro-French, and 
re-established l^nglish foreign policy along 
lines wliich were later considered “tra¬ 
ditional” — opposition to any overwhelm¬ 
ingly powerful continental state, especially 
il that power threatened the Low Countries. 

James, frightened by the declaration, 
dismissed Sunderland and tried to retrace 
his steps. William left Helvoetsluys with 
14,000 men (Ot t. 19), but w^as driven back 
by a gale. 

Nov, 5. William succeeded in landing 
at Torbay. Risings in various 
sections of England. Grafton and Churchill 
(later Duke of Marlborough) went over to 
W illiam (Nov. 22). James issued writs for 
a new Rarliament and endeavored to treat 
with W'^illiam. The queen and the baby 
prince were sent to France (Dec. 10) and 
James, throwing the great seal into the 
Thames, fled on i)ec. 11. Interregnum, riot¬ 
ing in London, seizure of Jeffreys. 

Dec. 12. The peers set U].) a provisional 
government in lx)ndon. James, 
sto[)ped at Sheerness, was brought back 
to London, but succeeded in escaping to 
France (Dec. 22), after W illiam had entered 
London (Dec. 19). Louis XIV set up the 
exiled Stuarts at the Court of St. Ger¬ 
main. 

1689, Jan. 22-1690, Jan. 27. Convention 
Parliament, summoned by advice 
of the peers. On Jan. 28 the Commons 
declared: “That king James II, having en¬ 
deavored to subvert the constitution of the 
kingdom by lireaking the original contract 
between king and peoj)le, and by the advice 
of Jesuits and other wicked persons having 
V iolated the fundamental laws, and having 
withdrawn liimself out of the kingdom, has 
abdicated the government, and that the 
throne Ls vacant.” Also; “That it hath 
been found by experience to be inconsistent 
with the safety and welfare of this Protes¬ 
tant kingdom to be governed by a popish 
prince.” The Lords objected to the use of 
the word “abdicated,” and to the declara¬ 
tion of the “vacancy” of the throne, but an 
agreement being reached in a conference of 
the two houses, the crown was oilered to 
Mary and the regency to William; tliis 
lieing refused, Parliament olTercd the crown 
to William and Mary jointly. 
1689, Feb. 13. The offer was accompanied 
by the Declaration of Rights, as¬ 
serting the “true, ancient, and indubitable 
rights of the people of this realm”: (i) That 
the making or suspending law without con¬ 
sent of Parliament is illegal; ( 2 ) that the 
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exercise of the dispensing power is illegal; 
(3) that the ecclesiastical commission court 
and other such like courts are illegal; (4) 
that levying money without consent of 
Parliament is illegal; (5) that it is lawful to 
petition the sovereign; (6) that tlie main¬ 
tenance of a standing army without the 
consent of Parliament is illegal; (7) that it 
is lawful to keep arms; (8) that elections of 
members of Parliament must be free; (9) 
that there must be freedom of debate in 
Parliament; (10) that excessive bail should 
never be demanded; (ii) that juries should 
be empaneled and returned in every trial; 

(12) tliat grants of estates as forfeited be¬ 
fore conviction of the offender are illegal; 

(13) that Parliament should be held fre¬ 
quently. William and Mary were declared 
King and Queen of England for life, the 
chief administration resting with William; 
the crown was next settled on William’s 
children by Mary; in default of such issue, 
on the Princess Anne of Denmark and her 
children; and in default of these, on the 
children of William by any other wife. The 
crown was accepted by William and Mary, 
who were on the same day j^roclaimed King 
and Queen of Dreat Britain, Ireland, and 

Prance. 

1689-1702. WILLIAM III AND MARY 

(until 1694). Privy councillors: 
Earl of Danby (Marquis of Carmarthen;, 
president; Nottingham, Slu-ewsbury, secre¬ 
taries of state; Marquis of Halifax, privy 
seal; Schomberg (J)ukc of Schomberg;, 
master-general of ordnance; Bentinck (Earl 
of Portland;, i)rivy {)urse. 

1689, Feb. 22. The Convention Parliament 
was transformed by its own act 
into a regular Parliament. Oaths of al¬ 
legiance and supremacy were taken by tlie 
houses, the clergy, etc. Six Inshops and 
about 400 clergymen refused them, and 
were deprived of their benefices (1691;. 
These non-jurors ordained their own bish¬ 
ops, and maintained their own private 
Church of England until the 19th cen¬ 
tury. 

Mar. 14. James landed in Ireland with 
a few followers, was joined by 
Tyrconnel, and entered Dublin (Mar. 24; 
amid popular enthusiasm. Irish Parlia¬ 
ment (May 7). James be.sieged the Protes¬ 
tant town of Londonderry (April 20-JuIy 
30) wliich was finally relieved by Kirke. 

The first Mutiny Act, to punish defection 
in the army, made necessary by the Decla¬ 
ration of Rights (Mar.), passed henceforth 
annually. The Protestant dissenters who 
had disdained James’ gift of freedom were 
rewarded by the Toleration Act (May 24) 
which exempted dissenters who had taken 
the oaths of [illegiance and supremacy from 


penalties for non-attendance at the services 
of the Church of ICngland. 

1689, May 7. WAR BROKE OUT WITH 

FRANCE. In Scotland Claver- 
house (Viscount Dundee) raised his stand¬ 
ard for James among the Highlanders, after 
episcopacy had been abolished by law. At 
the battle of Killiecrankie (July 17) he de¬ 
feated the Whig general, Mackay, but fell 
on the field, d'he revolt gradually petered 
out. 

1689-1690. A series of measures made the 
constitutional adjustments neces¬ 
sitated by the Glorious Revolution. 'J'he 
system of requiring estimate and accounts 
for supplies, and of specific appropriations 
— i.e. the nucleus of modern budgetary 
systems — now became fixed. The Bill of 
Rights (Dec. 16, 1O89) was a parliamentary 
enactment of tlie Declaration of Rights, 
repeating the provisions of that paper, 
settling the .succession, and enacting that 
no Roman Catholic could wear the crown. 
William’s second Parliament (Mar. 20, 
i()90~May 3, 1695) by an act of recognition 
further legalized the already legal acts of 
the Convention Parliament, settled Wil¬ 
liam’s civil list (at a smaller figure than 
James’ or Charles’) and by the Act of Grace 
(May 20, 1690) gave indemnity to all sup- 
}jorters of James 11 except those in treason¬ 
able correspondence with him. Shrewsbury 
and Halifax resigned. 

1690. William went to Ireland, and de¬ 

feated James at the crucial battle 
of the Boyne (July 1 ). James fled to Erance. 
Dublin and Waterford fell quickly. Limer¬ 
ick resisted successfully under Sarslield 
(Aug.). In the open field Cinkel defeated 
Sarsfield and the French St. Ruth at the 
battle of Aughrim (July 12 , 1691 ). Limer¬ 
ick, besieged a second lime, surrendered 
(Oct. 3) under the conditions known as the 
pacification of Limerick: I ree transporta¬ 
tion to Prance of all Irish officers and 
soldiers so desiring. (The Irish Brigade in 
the French armies had a long and dis¬ 
tinguished history.) All Irish Catholics to 
have the religious liberty they had had 
under Charles H, carry arms, exercise their 
professions, and receive full amnesty. The 
English Parliament confirmed the treaty, 
but the Irish Parliament, consisting wluffly 
of Protestants, refused to ratify it ( 1695 ) 
and enacted severe anti-Catholic legislation 
contrary to the pacification terms. 
1690, June 30. Defeat of the English fleet 
by the French at the battle of 
Beachy Head. I^ord Torrington, the P>ng- 
lish admiral, was tried by court-martial and 
acquitted, but dismissed the service. This 
defeat was redeemed Ijy the English naval 
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victory under Russell over the French under 
Tourville at Cap de la Hogue (May 19, 
1692). 

1692, Feb. 13. Massacre of Glencoe. The 

Highlanders, incompletely paci¬ 
fied after Dundee’s rising, had been given 
until Dec. 31, i6qi to take oath to William. 
This had been done by all the cliieftains 
save Mad an of the MacDonalds of Glen¬ 
coe. He took the oath on Jan. 6, 1692, but 
this fact was suppressed by William’s agent, 
the Master of Stair. A company of soldiers 
commanded l)y a Cami)l)ell (hereditary 
foes of the MacDonalds), quartered peace¬ 
fully at Glencoe, turned suddenly on the 
Highlanders, killed Maclan and some forty 
others. The incident was of great political 
use to W'illiam’s enemies. 

William’s land cam[)aigns were unsuc¬ 
cessful; he was defeated by the French at 
Steinkirk (July 24, 1692) and at Neer- 
winden (July 19, 1O93) (p. 444). At home 
he was oldiged to turn for suj)[.)ort to the 
Whig Junto — Somers, lord keej)er; Rus¬ 
sel, Shrewsbury, Thos. Wharton, secretaries 
of state; Montague, chancellor of the e.x- 
chequer. Marlborough had been detected 
in correspondence with James (Jan. 1692) 
and disgraced. Sunderland returned to 
Parliament. 

1693, Jan. Beginning of the national debt. 

£1,000,000 borrowed on annuities 
at 10%. 

1694, July 27, Charter of the Governor 

and Company of the Bank of 
England, a conijiany of merchants who, in 
return for certain j)rivileges, lent the gov¬ 
ernment £1,200,000. Bill for preventing 
ofiicers of the crown from sitting in the 
House of Commons (Place Bill). Unsuc¬ 
cessful attack on Brest. (Treachery of 
Marlborough^ 

1694, Dec. 22. The Triennial Bill became 
law; Queen Mary died (Dec. 28); 
the Licensing Act ran out, and was 
not renewed for the next year, tlius 
abolishing censorship of the press. 

1696, Nov. 22-1698, July 5. Third Parlia¬ 

ment of William III (first triennial 
Parliament). Whigs in majority. Recoin¬ 
age Act. Isaac Newton, master of the mint. 
Trials for Treason Act (1696); two witnesses 
required to prove an act of trea.son. Plot 
to assassinate William discovered, and con¬ 
spirators executed; one of them, Fenwick, 
was the last person to be condemned by a 
bill of attainder and executed (1696). For¬ 
mation of a loyal association. Suspension 
of the Habeas Corpus Act. 

1697, Sept. 20. TREATY OF RYSWICK 

(p. 444 )- 


1698, Dec. 6—1700, Apr. 11. Fourth Par¬ 
liament of William III. London 
Stock Exchange, the first true stock ex¬ 
change, formed (1698). Disbanding Act, 
reducing the army to 7000 men (JAb. 1699). 
Act for the resumption of forfeited estates, 
aimed at William’s Dutch favorites. Fur¬ 
ther anti-papal measures: Catholic teachers 
and priests liable to life imprisonment (re¬ 
pealed 1778). 

1701, Feb. 6-June 24. Fifth Parliament 
of William III. Tories in a ma¬ 
jority. Harley (later Karl of Ox¬ 
ford) speaker. Portland, Somers, 
Oxford (Russell). Halifax im¬ 
peached (Ai)r.-J une). 

June 12. ACT OF SETTLEMENT, 
d'he crown was settled oii Sophia, 
Princess of Hanov'er, granddaughter of 
James 1 , and her issue. The sovereigns of 
Great Britain were to be Protestant and 
nut leave the kingdcmi without consent of 
Parliament; the country should not be in- 
\ob ed in war for the defense of the foreign 
j)(»ssessions of the sovereigns; no foreigner 
should receive a grant frt)rn the crown, or 
hold office, civil or military; ministers 
should be responsible for the acts of their 
sovereigns; judges should hold office for 
life unless guilty of misconduct. 

Sept. 16. Death of James II. His son 
James Edward (the Old Pre- 
lender) proclaimed King of Great 
Britain and Ireland by Louis XIV. 

1701, Dec. 30-1702, July 2. Sixth Parlia¬ 

ment of William III. Attainder 
oi James Edward, “pretended’* 
Prince of Wales. Oath of ab¬ 
juration rcimposed. 

1702, Mar. 8. Death of William III. 
1702-1714. ANNE, second daughter of 

James 11, wife of Prince George 
of Denmark. In the first part of her reign 
Anne was under the influence of her fa¬ 
vorite, Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, 
and her husband, the duke. 

1702, May 4. War declared upon France 
by the Grand Alliance; for tliis 
War of the Spanish Succession, see p. 445. 
Marlborough was captain-general of the 
land forces. Godolphin, lord high treasurer; 
Nottingham, secretary of state. Halifax and 
Somers not in the privy council. 
1702. The campaign: capture of Venloa 
and Liege by tlie allies, loss of the 
lower Rliine to F"ranee. Sir George Rooke 
failed to take Cadiz, but seized part of 
the Spanish treasure fleet at Vigo Bay 
(Oct.). 

1702, Oct. 20-1706, Mar. 14. First Parlia¬ 
ment of Anne. Harley, speaker. 
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1703, Nov. Establishment of Queen Anne’s 
Bounty, a grant of the first fruits 
and tithes which Henry Vlll had 
confiscated for the crown, in trust 
for increasing the incomes of small 
benefices. 

Dec. 27. Treaty between England and 
Portugal, known from its English 
negotiation as the Methuen Treaty. Eng¬ 
land admitted Portuguese wines at duties 
one-third less than those paid by i’rench 
wines, while Portugal agreed to import all 
her woolens from iMigland. 
1703-1706. Progress of the war: Marl¬ 
borough took Bonn, Huy, Lim¬ 
burg, and (iuelders ( 1703 ). Sir Geo. Rooke 
took Gibraltar (July 24, 1704). Marl¬ 
borough’s great victory at Blenheim (Aug. 
13, 1704). Capture of Barcelona by Lord 
Peterborough (Oct. 4 , 1705 ). Battle of 
Ramillies (May 23, 1706 ) won by Marl- 
lK>rough. 

1707, May 1. UNION OF ENGLAND 

AND SCOTLAND under the 
name of Great Britain. Tliis measure, 
which was made necessary by the omission 
of Scotland from the Act of Settlement, 
provided: (i) that Sophia, Princess of Han¬ 
over, and her Protestant heirs should suc¬ 
ceed to the crown of the united kingdom; 
(2) there should be one Parliament, to 
which Scotland should send sixteen elective 
peers and forty-live members of the Com¬ 
mons. No more peers of Scotland to be 
created. Scotch law and legal administra¬ 
tion to be unchanged; the Episcopal Church 
in ICngland and J’resbyterian in Scotland to 
be unchanged. Adoption of the Union Jack 
(Crosses of St. (ieorge and St. Andrew) as 
the national flag of (dreat Britain. 

Oct. 23. First Parliament of Great 
Britain.^ The influence of Marl¬ 
borough and his wife had been gradually 
weakened by Harley and by the influence I 
of the queen’s new favorite, Abigail Hill, ; 
nowMrs. Masham. Marlborough,however, i 
was still so strong that a hint at resignation 
secured the dismissal of Harley and St. 
John from the cabinet, and the substitution 
of Boyle and Robert Wal])ole (secretary-at- 
war). Last royal veto. 

1708, Mar. James Edward landed in Scot¬ 

land; the Trench fleet sent to help 
him was beaten by Admiral Byng. 
The pretender soon returned to 
France. 

1708, Nov. 16-1710, Apr. 5. Third Parlia¬ 
ment of Anne (II). Whig ma- 

’ Not a new Parliament, but the second Parliament 
of Anne revived by proclamation. Henceforward 
Parliaments arc number<*d without regard to reigns, 
but here the (listincti(m is retained. The number as a 
Parliament of (ireat Jiritain is indicated by a Roman 
numeral in parenthesis. 
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jority. Somers, president of the council. 
Leaders of the Whigs {Junto ): Somers, Hali¬ 
fax, Wharton, Oxford, Sunderland. 
1708-1709. The progress of the war: Marl- 
borougli won at Oudenarde (July 
17, 1708) and again after a bloody battle, 
at Malplaquet (Sept, ii, 1709). Marl¬ 
borough called by his Tory enemies “the 
butcher.” 

1710, Feb.-Mar. Trial of Dr. Sacheverell 

for ])reaching sermons of an ultra- 
J ory cast. His convdetion further 
endeared him to llte jteople, and 
helped the Tory cause. 

1710, Nov. 26-1713, July 16. Fourth 

Parliament of Anne (HI). Tory 
majority clear in the Commons. In the 
Lords it was made certain in 1712 by the 
creation of twelve Tory peers for the jmr- 
pose. Complete change in ministry. 'Phis 
election was the first clean-cut i)eaceful 
transfer of ])o\ver under the modern j)arty 
system in England. Harley (Juirl of Oxford 
in J/iij, lord high treasurer. St. John 
(Viscount Bolingbroke in 1712), secretary 
of stale. Godol])hin dismissed. Mrs. 
Masham, who had gradually supplanted 
the Duchess of Marlborough in Anne’s 
affections, had a large |)arL in this transfer 
of power. The Duke of Marlborough was 
aciused of i)eculation (Nov. 1711), dis¬ 
missed from his offices, and sui)planted as 
commander-in-chief by the Duke of Or¬ 
mond. J'ipglish [jarlicipation in the war 
reduced by Tory ])olicy to a negdigdhle 
point. Comj)licated i)eace negotiations 
begun with Prance. 

1711. South Sea Company incorporated 

by vote of Parliament in a lull 
dated 1710. Passage of Occasional Con¬ 
formity Bill, directed against di.ssenters w ho 
technically satisfied the Test Act by one 
communion in an Anglican Church, and 
then attended a non-conformist “chapel” 
regularly. Landed Property Qualification 
Act, an attempt by landed proprietors to 
exclude merchants, financiers, and indus¬ 
trialists from Parliament (repealed 1866). 
Neither of these Tory measures were long 
successfully efi forced. 

1713, Apr. 11 . TREATY OF UTRECHT. 

Articles alTecting Great Britain: 
renunciation of the i)retender by Louis 
XIV, who recognized I he Protestant suc¬ 
cession in Great Britain; crowns of France 
and Spain not to be united under one head; 
fortifications of Dunkirk to be razed and 
its harbor filled up; cession by France of 
Hudson’s Bay and Ac:adia, Newfoundland 
and St. Kilts to Great Britain. Great 
Britain and Spain: cession of (Jibraltar and 
Minorca to England; grant of the Asiento 
{el pacto del asiento de nrgros), or contract 
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I 

(3) Elizabeth 
in. Frederick V 
Ideclur Palatine 


(1 2) Soijliia 
m. Ernest 
Augustus, I'dcctor 
of Hanover 


George I 

1714-1727 

m. Sophia Dorothea 
d. of Duke of 
Hrunswii k and Zell 


George II 

i727-i7(>o 

m. Caroline 
of Ansi)ach 

I 

I. 

1 ’ rederick Louis 
d. 1751 

m. Auguista,, d. of 
Duke of Saxe Coburg 
and (iollia 


James I (Stuart) 
1603-1O25 


(5) Charles I 

1625-1O49 
m. Henrietta AI aria 
d. of Henry iV of I'rane e 


Charles II Alary 

i(>()C>-i 685 in. William 11 
of Orange 


James II 

iOcS5-i688 
(1. 1701 

by Anne Hyde |)jy Alary of Ixstc 


William III - Mary Anne 

1089-1702 i()8y-i()94 1702-1714 


James 
I‘ rancis 
I'alvvard 
the Old 
Pretender 
d. 1766 


Sophia Dorothea 
m. I''rederick 
William, Idect.or 
of lirandenburg 


!■ rederic k 11 
King t)f Prussia 


Charles Edward Henry 

the \'oung Pretender Cardinal 

d. without issue York 

1788 d. without issue 

1807 


George III 

I 7()0-iSjo 
m. Charlotte of 
Mecklenburg 
Slrelitz 


for supplying slaves to Sj)anish America, to 
the sul)jects of (ireat l^rilain for thirty 
years (Royal African Comj)any). 
1714 , Feb. 16 -Aug. 25 . Fifth Parliament 
of Anne (IV). Death of So})hia 
of Hanover (May 28). Schism Act. Ox¬ 
ford dismissed (July 27) and succeeded as 
lord high treasurer by the Ikirl of Shrews¬ 
bury. Many leading Tories, who foresaw 
that the Hanoverian sui'cession would mean 
a Whig monoj)oly of power, attempted 
negotiations with the j)retendcr. 


Aug. 1 . Death of Anne. 

1714 . HOUSE OF HANOVER or BRUNS¬ 
WICK, changed (1917) to House 
of Windsor. None of Anne’s seventeen 
children having survived her, the crown, 
according to the act of succession, de¬ 
scended to the Protestant house of Han¬ 
over, the Catholic line of the Stuarts being 
e.\a hided. 

1714 - 1727 . GEORGE I. 

1714 , Sept. 18 . The king landed in Eng¬ 
land. George I favored the W higs 
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in the formation of the first government; 
Lord Townshend, sec. of state; Shrews¬ 
bury resigned, and Halifax was made first 
lord of the treasury (Shrewsbury was the 
last lord high treasurer); Sunderland, lord 
lieutenant of Ireland; Lord Cowper, chan¬ 
cellor; Earl of Nottingham, president of 
the council; Marlborough, commander-in¬ 
chief. 

1716 , Mar. 17 - 1722 , Mar. 7 . First Parlia¬ 
ment of George I (V). Impeach¬ 
ment of Bolingbroke, Ormond, Oxford. 

Flight of Bolingbroke and Ormond; Ox¬ 
ford in the lower. Jacobite riots in Eng¬ 
land. 

1715 - 1716 , Sept. “The Fifteen,Jacobite 
rising in Scotland under the Earl 
of Mar. Battles of Sheriffmuir and Preston. 
Arrival of the pretender (“James Hi”) 
from France (Dec. 1715). The Duke of 
Argyle (Campbell, MacCallum More) dis¬ 
persed the Jacobite troops without a battle, 
and the pretender fled (I'cb. 5, 1716). 
Impeachment of Jacobite leaders, execu¬ 
tion of Derwentwater and Kenmure (Eeb. 
24). 

1716 , J^artly because of this Jacobite scare. 

Parliament passed the Septennial 
Act, prolonging its own life to 
seven years, and making that the 
full legal term for future Parlia¬ 
ments. 

1717 , Jan. 4 . Triple alliance between Eng¬ 

land, France, and Holland beaiuse 
of the intrigues of the pretender, Charles 
XII, and Alberoni; the empire joined 
these in the quadruple alliance (Aug. 2, 
1718). War between Ikigland and Spain 
(see p. 451)- 

1718 , Jan. Repeal of the Occasional Con¬ 

formity Act and the Seliism Act. 

1719 , Abortive S|)anish ex[)edition to 

Scotland to hel]:) the j)retender. 
Treaty of Stockholm (Nov. 20, 1719): Swe¬ 
den ceded Bremen and Verden to George 
1 (as Elector of Hanover) for 1,000,000 rix 
dollars. 

1720 , Jan. Spain joined the quadruple alli¬ 

ance, making peace with England, 
1720 , Jan. Bursting of the South Sea 
Bubble: disastrous financial panic 
influenced by the earlier bursting 
of Law’s Mississippi Bubble in 
France (p. 447)- 

1721 - 1742 . Administration of Sir Robert 
Walpole, first true prime minister. 
The cabinet system and the i)arty system 
now took the form they held until 1832. 
Parallel administration of Fleury in France 
(1726-1742). Both ministers were cautious 
and peace-loving, anxious to restore pros¬ 
perity after the ravagc?s of the “first World 
War.” Period of stability, of common 


sense, the Augustan Age of European 
letters, great advances in commerce and 
industry. 

1722 , Oct. 9 - 1727 , July 17 . Second Par¬ 
liament of George I (VI). Treaty 
of Hanover between England, 
France, and ITussia (Sept. 3, 
1725). 

1727 - 1760 . GEORGE 11 . Walpole con¬ 
tinued in olijce. The king was 
much influenced by his wife, the 
capable Caroline of Anspach, who 
remained loyal to Walpole. 

1728 , Jan. 23 - 1734 , Apr. 16 . First Parlia¬ 

ment of George II (VH). 

1729 , Nov. 9 . Treaty of Seville with Sjvain: 

restoration of conquests; England 
retained Gibraltar; tlie asiento 
confirmed. 

1731 , Mar. 16 . Treaty of Vienna with the 
empire; dissolution of the Ostend 
Jkist India Company, which had 
been formed as rival to the i^inglish 
India Com[)any, by tlie emperor. 

1735 , Jan. 14 - 1741 , Apr. 25 . Second Par¬ 

liament of George II (VlII). 

1736 . Porteous riots in Edinburgh. 

1736 . John Wesley and liis brother Charles 

returned from Georgia, set up the 
little groups of evangelical Christians out 
of which came the Wesleyan societies, and, 
after the death of John Wesley (1791), the 
various independent Methodist churches. 
George Whitefield, their great collaborator, 
was ordained in 173O. The Methodists 
were emotional and revnvalistic, but p)oliti- 
cally conservative. The movement was 
})robably imp^ortant in p)re venting the 
sp>read of political radicalism in i8th cen- 
tiLry England. 

1739 - 1748 . WAR WITH SPAIN {War of 

Jefikins' Ear). Capture of Porto 
Bello in Darien by Vernon (Nov. 22, 1739). 

1'utile attack up)on C'artagena by Vernon 
and Wentworth (1740). Voyage of Com¬ 
modore Anson to Chile and Peru and around 
the world iSej)!. 1740-June, 1744). 
1741 , Dec. 1 - 1747 , June 17 . Third Parlia¬ 
ment of George II (IX). Fall of 
W'alpolc (Eeb. 1742). Interim administra¬ 
tion of tlie Earl of Wilmington, followed 
(1743-1754) by that of Henry Pelham, first 
lord of the treasury. The Whig party 
tended to disintegrate into rival groups, 
held together loosely by place and privilege, 
and by the “interest” of the Duke of New¬ 
castle. Broad bottom ministry: Pelham, 
Pitt, Newcastle, Harrington (later Earl 
Stanho{)e), Bedford. 

1740 - 1748 . WAR OF THE AUSTRIAN 

SUCCESSION. England took 
part on the side of Austria. For further 
details see p. 465. 
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1746, May 11. Battle of Fontenoy, victory 
of the I'lench under Saxe over 
the allies under Cumberland. 
1746-1746. SECOND JACOBITE RE¬ 
BELLION {T}ie Forty-Jive). I'he 
Young Pretender, Charles Edward, landed 
in Scotland (July 25) and proclaimed his 
father as James VIII of Scotland and 111 
of England. The Jacobites entered l.din- 
burgh with some 2000 men (Sept, ii;, won 
the battle of Prestonpans (Se])t. 21 j, and 
under Charles h^dward liimself marched 
down into England, where they readied 
Derby, his farthest jioint, on Dec. 4. Jaco¬ 
bite victories at Penrith (Dec. 18) and at 
Falkirk Moor (Jan. 17, 1740). Hut only in 
the Highlands was the Jacobite cause 
strong, and here they were beaten de¬ 
cisively at Culloden (Apr. i(>j. The pre¬ 
tender escaped to I'ranee (.Sept. 20). This 
was the last Stuart ellort. 

1747, Nov. 10-1754, Apr. 6. Fourth Par¬ 

liament of George II ( X). 

1748 . Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, p. 466. 

Idigland emerged from this war 
a defeated nation, e.xcepL in North America. 
The divisions of the W liigs continued, and 
their ablest man, William Pitt (l.arl of 
Chatham in 17O6;, was not trusted with 
power save at the crisis of the Seven Years’ 
War ( 1 7()7j. 

1752 . The Gregorian calendar adopted in 
England and the colonies. I'he 
eleven days between Sept. 2 and 
14 wc.Te omitted. (“Give us back 
our eleven days!”; 

1763 . Foundation of the British Museum 

by government jnirchase of the 
collection of Sir Hans Sloane. 

1764 . On the death of Pelham (Mar.) he 

was succeeded as jirime minister 
by his lu’other, the Duke of New¬ 
castle. Henry l ox, secretary of 
state. 

1754, May 31-1761, Mar. 19. Fifth Parlia¬ 
ment of George 11 ( XI). 

1766- 1763. LAND AND NAVAL WAR 

BETWEEN ENGLAND AND 
FRANCE. (Seven Years’ War) originating 
in boundary dis|)iites in North America, 
carried on by land in America (and Ger¬ 
many), by sea in all parts of the world. J'he 
English had the ultimate advantage of 
the French almost everywhere. (War in 
America, p. 516; in India, p. 535.) 

1767- 1761. Coalition ministry of New¬ 

castle, first lord of the treasury, 
and the elder Pitt, secretary of state, to 
centralize war policy and administration. 
Pitt was the real leader, and helfied make 
possible England’s victory in the duel with 
France. 


1769, Sept. 13. Battle of Quebec, death 
of Wolfe and Montcalm. Naval 
battle of Quiberon Bay (Nov. 20 ); 
defeat of the French by Sir Ed¬ 
ward Hawke. 

1760-1820. GEORGE lU. 

1761, Aug. 15. Bourbon family compact be¬ 
tween France and Spain, with the 
assumption of the accession of Naples and 
Parma, for reciprocal guarantee of all 
possessions and an offensive and defensive 
alliance. 

Oct. 5. Pitt, insisting that war be de¬ 
clared against Spain, resigned. 
Lord Bute, adviser to the king. George 
attempted to carry out his mother’s advice 
to “l)e king,” but in a way thoroughly con¬ 
sonant with the organization of politics in 
i8lh century England. He built up in 
Parliament, with Tory aid and by the usual 
means of patronage and bribery, a party 
of king's friends, and thus brought the 
'Tories into power for the first time since 
1714. Newcastle continued prime minister 
in the new cabinet (Oct. 5, 1761). Egre- 
mont and Bute, secretaries of state, George 
Grenville, leader of the Commons. 
1761, Nov. 3-1768, Mar. 10. First Parlia¬ 
ment of George III (XII). War 
declared against Spain (Jan. 1762). 
Bute became j)rime minister (May 
20, 1702), Grenville, secretary of 
state. 

1763, Feb. 10. TREATY OF PARIS be¬ 
tween Great Britain, France, and 
Spain. (1) France ceded to England: In 
North America, Canada, and Cape Breton 
Island; the Mississippi was recognized as 
the boundary between Louisiana and the 
British colonies; in the West Indies, Gre¬ 
nada; in Africa, the French possessions on 
the Senegal, lingland restored to France 
Goree in Africa, and Pondichery and Chan- 
dernagor in India. (2) Spain ceded to 
England Florida, as indemnification for 
which France had already ceded Louisiana 
to Spain; Spain received from England all 
conquests in Cuba including Havana. In 
consequence of this peace and her acquisi¬ 
tions in India, Great Britain approached the 
summit of her extent and power; the North 
American colonies had gradually developed 
into virtually self-governing states. 
1763, Apr. 1-1765,jjuly. Ministry of George 
Grenville; Halifax and Egremont, 
secretaries of state; Fox created 
Lord Holland. 

1763-1764. No. 45 of the North Briton 
(Apr. 23, 1763), containing insult¬ 
ing remarks concerning the king by John 
Wilkes, general warrants for the apprehen¬ 
sion of the authors, printers, and publishers. 
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were issued. Wilkes was arrested and ex- House could no longer repose confidence 


pelled from the Commons (Jan. 19, 17O4). 
General warrants declared illegal by the 
chief justice. Wilkes outlawed. 
1765 , July- 1766 , July. Ministry of the 
Marquis of Rockingham; Conway, 
leader of the Commons. This was suc¬ 
ceeded by a ministry headed by Chatham 
(Aug. 1766-Dcc. 17O7J and then liy the 
ministry of the Duke of Grafton (Dec. 
1707-Jan. 1770); Townshend, chancellor of 
the exchequer; Conway, Shelburne, secre¬ 
taries of state; the h.aii of Chatham, lord 
})rivy seal. Lord llillsborougli I lie first 
colonial secretary. 

1768 , May 10 - 1774 , June 22 . Second 
Parliament of George III (XI 11 ). 

Wilkes returned and was elected to the 
Commons from Middlesex, lie was ex¬ 
pelled from the House by votes of tlie 
“king’s friends,” but was thrice elected and 
thrice rejected; at the last elet Jion his op¬ 
ponent, Colonel Lultrell, who receixed a 
small minority of voles, was declared elected. 
'This was a Tyrrliic v ictory for George. Lhe 
affair of the Middlesex election stirred up 
animosities against him, and resulted finally 
in establishing freedom of eletlion of tiic 
House of Commons. 

1769 - 1772 . Lcltcrs of Junius, containing 
bitter attacks on tlie Duke of 
Grafton, Lord Mansiield, and other mem¬ 
bers of the government, appeared in the 
Daily Advertiser. The author is still un¬ 
known, but tlie weight of evidence favors 
Sir Philip Francis. 

1770 , Jan.- 1782 , Mar. Ministry of Lord 
North, lirst lord of the treasury 
and chancellor of the exchequer, and 
George’s favorite. Tull 'Fory government. 
Under North, third Tarliament of George 
111 (Nov^ 29, i774-July(S, 1780) (XlV jand 
fourth Parliament (Ot t. 31, 1780-Alar. 24, 
1784) (XV). 

Constitutional developments: INtablish- 
ment of publication of s[)eeches in the Com¬ 
mons, in .spite of their jirotests (1771). 
Wilkes made lord mayor of London and 
member for Aliddlesex. The sixth motion 
to expunge the re.solution rejecting him, as 
“subv'ersiv e of the rights of eka tors,” car¬ 
ried (May 3, J782). Repeal of .some of the 
penal laws against Roman (aitholics (1778) 
helped bring on the Lord George Gordon 
riots in London (June, 1780), originating 
as a protest against further (Jatholic eman¬ 
cipation, but degenerating into drunken 
orgies and brawls. London in the hands of 
the mob for three days. 

J'he failure of North to subdue the 
American colonies resulted in a series of 
motions hostile to him, culminating in that 
of Sir J. Rous (Mar. 15, 1782) “that the 


in the present ministers” (lost by only 
nine votes). On threat of renewal of the 
motion, North resigned, thus setting a 
further precedent in {larliamentary govern¬ 
ment. 

1776 - 1783 . WAR OF AMERICAN INDE¬ 
PENDENCE (see }). 520). The 
war widened in 1778 with the entrance of 
Trance against Great Rritain, in J779 with 
the entrance of Spain against her. Gi¬ 
braltar, defended by Tlliott, besieged by 
Trench and Spanish in vain (1779 -1782). 
Holland entered the war against Great 
Rritain (Dec. 30, 1780). In 1781 the Eng¬ 
lish lost Pen.sacola, 'Tobago, St. Eustace, 
licmerara, St. Kitts, Nevis, Monserrat; 
('ornvvallis surrendered at Yorktown (Oct. 
19, 1781J. Minorca lost (J782). A Jlritish 
na val vdclory near Martiniijue, Rodney and 
Hood over He Grasse ( Ajir. 12, 1782) helped 
restore the bakince. Rut Ivngland was sick 
of tlie war, and the new government had, 
without a formal election, a mandate to 
make })ea,ce. 

1782 , Mar. 20 -July 1 . Ministry of Rock¬ 
ingham: Shelburne and Charles 
James Fox (i 749-i8o()), secret aries of state; 
d'hurlow, lord t liancellor; Edmund Burke 
(1729-1797), [laymaster of the forces; 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan (i 751-181(>), 
under-secretary of state. With (diatham, 
I’ox, Jiurke, Sheridan, the golden age of 
Jvnglish oratory. On Rockingham’s death 
(July 1), Lord Shelburne becaane prime 
minister in a cabinet (July 1, 1782-Tel). 
24, 1783) from which k'ox, Rurke, and 
SluTician were excluded, and William Pitt 
(1759-1800) included as chancellor of the 
exche(j[uer. 

1782 , Nov. 30 . PRELIMINARY TREATY 

OF PARIS with the United States 
(p. 522) followed by the general Treaty of 
Paris (Jan. 20, 1783-Sept. 3) between the 
United States, Great Britain, France, 
Spain, and Holland, (i) Recognition of 
the indefiendence of the thirteen United 
States. (2) England surrendered Tobago 
and Senegal to Trance. (3) Sjiaiii retained 
Minorca and Idorida. (4) Holland, badly 
worsted (se|)arate jieace, ALiy 20, 1784), 
gave Negajiatam and t he. right of free navi¬ 
gation in the Moluci as to Ivngland. 

1783 , Apr. 2 -Dec. 13 . Coalition ministry of 

North and Fox, nominally headed 
by the Duke of Portland; Gavendish, chan¬ 
cellor of the exchequer; North and Tox, 
secretaries of state; Burke, paymaster. 
The alliance of two such bitter opfionents 
as North and Fox shocked public ojiinion 
and j)aved the wa})' for the ministry of the 
younger Pitt. 
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1783, Dec. 26-1801, Mar. 17. First minis¬ 

try of William Pitt the Younger, 
formed after Fox’s bill to reform the govern¬ 
ment of India was lost in the Lords. Pitt’s 
Ijill was also rejected, whereupon Parlia¬ 
ment was dissolved (17H4, Mar. 25) and 
new elections held. 

1784, May 18-1795. Fifth Parliament of 

George III (X\ Ij. 

Aug. 13. Pitt’s India bill became law 

(!>• 5.FS)- 

1788 . 'Lemfiorary insanity of George HI. 

In the course of discussion regard¬ 
ing the regency, tlie king recovered. 

1793, Feb. 1. The French Republic declared 

war on Great Britain (j). 582 ). 
The government at once took measures 
against revolutionary agitation (Traitorous 
Corres])ondeiu e Hill; susjK'nsion of the 
Habeas Corpus .\ct, li7C)4l). 

1794, May. 'brial of Hardy, Horn Tooke, 

and The]wall, on charge of high 
treason, all (h whom were eventu¬ 
ally acciuitted (Dec.,). 

Nov. Jay’s treaty between the United 
.Stales and Great Hritain (p. 7()0.) 

1796, Sept. 17. The sixth Parliament of 

George III convened ( X\TIg 

1797, Apr. 15. The mutiny at Spithead. 

The .sailors’ demands for better 
treatment were reasonable and were met 
by the government (^May 17;, but imme¬ 
diately afterward a more serious outbreak 
• -(iiirred at the Nore, which had to be 
suppressed by fone (June 30). 
1799. Supf)ression of the insurrection of 
the United Irishmen. i'his or¬ 
ganization had i)een formed in 1701 to se¬ 
cure the com|)lete separation of Ireland 
from I'.ngland. d’he l''rench had sent 
sexeral exjH‘dilions to aid them (notably 
that of Hoche, which was scattered l)y a 
storm, Dec. i7of)), but the United Irishmen 
were defeated at Vinegar Hill (June 2J, 
lygSj and the insurrec tion stamped out. 
As a result 

1801, Jan. 1. THE LEGISLATIVE UNION 
OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRE¬ 
LAND, under the name of the United 
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Kingdom, was brought aVxmt. The Act 
of Union provided that there should be one 
Parliament, to which Ireland should send 
four sjdritual lords, .sitting by rotation of 
sessions; 28 temporal peers, elected for life 
by the Irish f)cerage; and 100 members of 
the Commons. The churches of the two 
countries were to be united into one Protes¬ 
tant l'4)isco[)al Church. JTtt f)roposed to 
make some concessions to the Roman 
Catholics, but the king was persuaded that 
this would involve a breach of his coro¬ 
nation oatli. Thereupon 
Feb. 3. Jhtt resigmed. 

Mar. 14. His friend Henry Addington 
then headed the cabinet, with Pitt 
aclvising, and concluded peace 
with Trance, embodied (Mar. 27^ 
in the Treaty of Amiens. 

The passage of the Health and Morals 
of Apprentices Act in this year marks a step 
towards government supervision of labor 
conditions. The Act forbade the hiring 
out of pauper children for work in the 
cotton mills until they were nine years of 
age, restricted their working day to 12 
hours, and |>rohibited their employment at 
night work. 

1803, May 16. The war between Jfritain 

and trance was renewed. (.See 
p. 500.) 

1804, May 10. Pitt returned to ofiic'e and 

heljH'd to organize the Third 
Coalition against t rance. He was 
Stricken by the news of Napoleon’s 
victory at .Vusleriitz and died on 
Jan. 23, 1800. 

1806. Pitt’s place was taken by Lord 

William Grenville, with. Charles 
James Fox as foreign secretary 
until the latter’s death, Se[)t. 13. 

1807. Abolition of slavery ckx reed in the 

British dominions. The Duke of 
Portland formed his second ministry 
(March) and held oifice tintil May, 1809, 
when Spencer Perceval re])laced him, to 
be followed (June, 1812) by the Earl of 
Liverpool, wlu)se unusually long ministry 
lasted until April, 1827. [Caul. p. (>04.) 


2. THE DUTCH REPUBLIC 


The first half of the 17th century, during j 
which the Dutcli provinces were still at war | 
with Spain to secure their indeiiendcncc, 
was nevertheless the golden age of the 
Netherlands, a period of unexampled dower¬ 
ing in art and literature. Tins was jirobably 
due primarily to the unjireccdeiited ex¬ 
pansion of Dutch commerce, which resulted 
from the closing of Lisbon to Dutch trade 
after the annexation of Portugal to Spain. 


The Dutch were obliged to find their own 
way to tile east and within a remarkably 
short time they were disputing the com¬ 
mand of the Indies with the Portuguese, 
whom they soon displaced, 'fhe Dutch 
East India Company (founded 1002), was 
given extensive iiolilical and military au¬ 
thority and became one of the chief organs 
of Dutch imperialism. In the east, Batavia 
was founded in 1619. The Portuguese 
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The Houses of Orange and Nassau (1669-1843) 

William the Rich 

1559 


William the Silent John 

inuiviered 1584 


Philip W illiam Maurice Frederick Henry 


d. 1O18 1587-1O25 1 


Mary == William II 

d. of C'harles 1 i()47'-i05O 

of England 

William III IVIary 

1672-1702 d. of James 11 
King of Ihigland of England 
1688-1702 


were expelled from Oylon (1638-1658), and 
Malacca taken from them (1641). In 1652 
the Dutch established themselves at the 
Ca])e of Good ll(){)e and in 1667 they took 
Sumatra. The Dutch West India Company 
(founded 1621) had the same extensive 
control over the American and African 
coast trade. In 1623 the Dutch seized 
Pernambuco and liegan extensive conquests 
in Brazil (till 1661). They took the islands 
of St. Eustace and Curasao (1634-1635), 
Saba (1640), and St. Martin (i()4S). With 
this far-Oung colonial empire, the Dutch 
provinces became the commercial center 
of Europe, Amsterdam easily holding the 
lead as a linancial center. 

The jirovinces, however, were politically 
connected only in the loosest fashion. 
Despite the stadholdership of the house 
of Orange, there continued to be (esp. in 
Holland, the cliief province) strong sus¬ 


;-i647 


Mbertine Agnes W illiam Frederick 
of Nassau-Dietz 


Henry Gasimir 
of Nassau-Dietz 


John William Friso 


William IV Anne, d. of 

1747-1751 I George II 
of England 

William V 

1751-1802 


William I 

King of the Netherlands 
1815-1843 


picion of all centralizing tendencies and 
an almost fanatical attachment to state 
rights. 

1647 - 1650 . WILLIAM II, a young man of 
23, succeeded his father, Frederick 
Henry, in the stadholdership. Able, am¬ 
bitious, and restless, William disapproved 
of the Treaty of Munster (1648), which 
recognized the independence of the prov¬ 
inces, and would have preferred to continue 
the war. He soon became involved in con¬ 
flict with the States-General and, by ar¬ 
resting some of the leaders of Holland and 
attacking Amsterdam itself (1650), he 
forced the submission of the state-rights 
group. 

1650 , Nov. 6. William’s early death gave 
the decentralizing party a golden 
opportunity, for Wdlliam’s son was born 
posthumously and there was no one to dis¬ 
pute the taking over of control by the 
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Stales-General. In 1653 John de Witt be 
came grand pensionary of Holland, and 
through this position exercised control over 
general i)olicy. An able statesman and 
adroit dij)lomat, he easily maintained Dutch 
prestige and greatness. 

1662-1664. THE FIRST ANGLO-DUTCH 
WAR, the direct outgrowth of the 
English Navigation Act (1O51) and the 
steadily growing com])elilion of English 
and Dutch, esp. in the east. The English 
and the Dutc:K, led by outstanding com¬ 
manders like Jilake, Monk, Iromp, de 
Ruyter, and de V\'itt, fought no less than 
twelve naval engagements, most of them 
indecisive, ily the Treaty of Westminster 
(A])r. 5, 1654] the Dutch agreed to enter 
a defensive league witli Ihigland and to pay 
indemnity, d’he province of Holland se¬ 
cretly agreed to exclude all members ol the 
house of Orange from the stadholdersliip 
(this was due to Cromwell’s uneasiness 
about the relationshij) of the Stuarts and 
Oranges—William II ha\'ing married the 
daughter of Charles Ij. 

1667-1660. The Dutcfi interfered success¬ 
fully in the Swedisii-Danish War 
in order to j)re\ent the entrance of the 
Baltic from falling into exclusively Swedish 
control. 

1657-1661. War with Portugal, over con- 
llicting interests in Brazil. 

1660. On the restoration of the Stuarts 
in England, the Dutcii States- 
General at once rescinded the ex¬ 
clusion of the house of Orange 
from the stadholdership. 

1662. The Dutch allied Lhemsel\-es to the 
I'rench t.o jirovide against the 
danger of attack by the British. 
1664. The British seized New Amsterdam 
tXew N'ork) and ajijirojiriated 
\arious Dutch stations on the 
Afric an coast. 

1665-1667. SECOND ANGLO-DUTCH 
WAR. France and Denmark sup¬ 
ported the Dutch, who, on the whole, main¬ 
tained the upjier hand at sea (attack on 
the English fleet in the Medway, etc., see 
p. 427 ), but by the Treaty of Breda (July 10 , 
1607 ) they abandoned claims to New Am¬ 
sterdam in return for Surinam. 

1668, Jan. 13. Triple Alliance of England, 
Holland, and Sweden to check 
the aggression of Louis Xl\' in the Spanish 
Netherlands. Louis soon managed to buy 
off the English and the Swedes and there¬ 
after concentrated his hatred upon the 
Dutch. 

1672-1678. WAR WITH FRANCE AND 
ENGLAND (p. 442 ). The Dutch 
were quite unprepared for a land war and 


consequently the French were able to 
overrun much of the country. The re¬ 
sult was much agitation against John de 
Witt, who, with his brother Cornelius, was 
brutally murdered by a mob (Aug. 27, 
1672;. 

1672-1702. WILLIAM III (son of William 
HJ, stadholder. W ith the aid of 
the em})CTor and of Brandenburg he was 
able to hold his own against the French 
and indeed to force their retirement. 'Fite 
British aljandoned the war (1674) and by 
the Treaty of Nijmwegeii (Ximwegen, Ni- 
meguenj of 1678, the Dutch came off with¬ 
out losses. 

1688, Nov. 6 . William III (married in 1677 
to Mary, the daughter of James II 
of England) landed in England in resjxmse 
to an a]>})eai from the opjK)nents of James 
11 . In lOcSq he was proclaimed king and 
joint ruler with Mary (p. 429). 
1689-1697. WAR OF THE LEAGUE OF 
AUGSBURG against Louis XIV' 
(P- 443)• W illiam was very decidedly the 
leader in the coalition and threw the wliole 
weight of England as well as of the Nether¬ 
lands into the struggle, d'hough rarely 
successful in the held, W illiatn’s ])ersever- 
ance and able management saved him from 
disaster. By the Treaty of Ryswick (1697), 
France and the .Netherlands returned to 
the stains quo ante. 

1702, Mar. 8 . The death of William III, 

without children, brought to an 
end the direct line of the house of Orange, 
which, however, was continued by the re¬ 
lated hou.se of Nassau. For the time being, 
however, tlie States-General resumed con¬ 
trol of affairs, whicli were ably conducted 
by Anthony Heinsius, since 1O88 grand 
pensionary of Holland and close collabo¬ 
rator of William HI. Heinsius remained 
in power until his death in 1720. 
1702-1713. THE WAR OF THE SPANISH 
SUCCESSION (p. 445 ), in which 
the Dutch again played their part in 
conjunction with England. These wars, 
costly in men and money, reacted most 
unfavorably on the Dutch position. After 
1715 there was a marked and steady eco¬ 
nomic decline. The repuldic was soon 
overshadowed by England and became 
more and more an adjunct of the English 
system. 

1716, Nov. 15. By the Barrier Treaty, the 

emigre ceded to the Dutch a num¬ 
ber of strong places on the French 
frontier of the (since 1713) Aus¬ 
trian Netherlands, as protection 
against attack by France. 

1731. The Dutch signed the Pragmatic 
Sanction of Emperor Charles VI 
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in return for abolition of the Ostend 
Company, wliich had been set up 
as a rival to the Dutch East India 
Com])any. 

1734 . The 1 ‘rince of Orange-Nassau mar¬ 
ried Anne, the daughter of George 
11 . 

1743 . The Dutch Republic joined England 
in the alliance with Maria Theresa 
against Prussia and I'rance. The 
Erem h conquests in the Austrian 
iNetherlands constituted a direct 
danger to 1 he re{)ublic. 

1747 - 1751 . WILLIAM IV of Orange-Nas¬ 
sau (grandson of William Ill’s 
cousinj proclaimed stadholder, a 
dignity which now became heredi¬ 
tary in the family. 

1751 . On the death of William IV, his 
widow, Anne, acted as regent for 
the three-year-<jld heir. 

1766 - 1795 . WILLIAM V assumed the po¬ 
sition of stadholder. He pro\ed 
liimself a weak and ineffectual 
ruler. 

1780 - 1784 . The Dutch went to war with 
England over tlie question of the 
right to search ships at sea. As 
a result the Dutch lost some of 
their possessions in l)oth the East 
and the West Indies. 


1785 . Beginning of serious conflict between 
Wdlliam and the States-General, 
due to the emergence of the Patriot Party 
(rejjresenting the French influence). William 
ultimately had to call in Prussian troops 
(1787; to restore his authority. 
1793 . France declared war on the Dutch 
Republic as well as on England 
(friction over the opening of the 
Scheldt by the French in 1792). 

1794 - 1795 . The French general, Pichegru, 

overran the country, capturing the 
Dutch fleet while it was frozen in 
the ice in the Texel. W’illiam V 
fled to England. 

1795 - 1806 . THE BATAVIAN REPUBLIC, 

modeled on France and gcjverned 
by the Patric»ts under more or less direct 
French influence. In the interval the Brit¬ 
ish, still at war with France, seized the 
Dutch colonies. 

1806 - 1810 . LOUIS, the brother of Napo¬ 
leon, King of Holland. 1 lis polic'y, 
aimed at the good of his adopted 
kingdom, brought him into con¬ 
flict with his brother. 

1810 . THE KINGDOM OF HOLLAND 

was incorporated with France as 
an integral part of the empire. 

i^Cont. p. O 21 .; 


3. FRANCt: 


1643 - 1715 . LOUIS XIV, who asc ended the 
throne at the age of live. His 
mother, Anne of Austria (daughter of 
Philip HI of Spain) acted as guardian, 
d'he government, even after J»uis’ arrixal 
at majority, was c.onducted by Cardinal 
Mazarin. 

1648 - 1653 . Disturbances of the Fronde 
(Cardinal Retz; Prince of Conde; 
resistance of the parlcmenl of Paris;, the 
last attem])t of the Frenc:h nobility to o|>- 
pose the court by armed resistance. The 
parlementary, as contrasted with the noble, 
Fronde, was, however, an attempt to sub- \ 
stitute government by law for government i 
by royal or any other irresponsible will. 
Conde, at flrst loyal, afterward engaged 
against the court, fought a battle with the 
royal troops under Henri de la Tour 
d’Auvergne, Vicomte de Turenne, in the 
Faubourg Saint Antoine, and took refuge 
in Sj)ain. 'Fhe flrst conspiracy, the old 
Fronde, ended in 1649, with the second 
Treaty of Ruel; the second conspiracy, the 
new Fronde, which involved treasonable 
correspondenc e with Sj>ain, failed in 1650. 
A union of the two was crushed in 1653. 


(Gaston of Ork'ans, and his daughter 
“Madc-moiselle.”) 

1648 . Ac:quisitions of France in the Treaties 
of Westphalia, j). 408. 

The war with S])ain, which sprang u}) 
during the Thirty \'ears’ War (victory of 
Conde* at Rocroy, May 18, 1643; alliance' 
with Ihigland, 1O57; Cromwell sent 8000 
men ol his army to the assistanc'e of Tu- 
renne) was continued till the 

1659 . TREATY OF THE PYRENEES; 

(ij I’Vance rec:eived a part of 
Roussillon, Conllans, C'erdagne, and several 
towns in Artois and Idanders, Hainault and 
Luxemburg. (2) The Duke of Lorraine, 
the ally of Spain, was partially reinstated 
(Frame received Bar, Clermont, etc., and 
riglit of passage for troops); the Prince of 
Conde* entirely reinstated. (3) Marriage 
between Louis XIV and the infanta Maria 
Theresa, eldest daughter of Philip IV’ of 
Spain, who, howev^er, renounced her claims 
uj)on her inheritance for herself and her 
issue by Louis forever, in consideration of 
the payment of a dowry of 500,000 crowns 
by Spain. 



The French Bourbons (1589-1830; 

Henry IV \ 2) .Marie de’ Medici 
1589-1010 



Henry iV) 
Count of Chamhord 
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1661. Death of Mazarin. Personal govern¬ 
ment of Louis XIV (1661-1715), 
absolute, at least in the theory of certain 
royalist pami)hlctccrs, and perhaps of Louis 
himself, without ILtats-Cieneraux, without 
regard to the remonstrances of the parle- 
ment of Paris {L’ctat, c'csl moi). Louis was 
in practice, however, limited by his inability 
to do everything himself. 'Jdie Irench 
bureaucracy was a prixdleged grouj), often 
owning their ollices {venalite dcs ojficcs) 
Paulette^ a tax to the crown paid by oliice 
owners). Tliree constitutional limitations 
on the crown: king must be a Catholic; no 
woman may occupy the throne (Salic law); 
king may not alienate liis lands by ap¬ 
panage system. Colbert, controller general 
of the finances from 1662-1683. Reform 
of the finances; mercantile system. Con¬ 
struction of a lleet of war. Louvois, minis¬ 
ter of war, i6()6-i69i. Quarrel for ])rece- 
dence in rank with Spain. Negotiations 
with the pope concerning the privileges of 
I'rench ambassadors at Rome. 'J'he am¬ 
bition of Louis for fame, and liis desire for 
increase of territory were some of the causes 
of the following wars, in which these 
generals took part: Turenne, Conde, Lux¬ 
embourg, Catinat, Villars, Vendbrne, Vauban 
(inventor of the modern system of military 
defense). 

1667-1668. FIRST WAR (II ar of Devolu¬ 
tion) on account of the Spanish 
Netherlands. 

Cause: After the death of his father-in- 
law, Philip IV of Spain, Louis laid claim 
to the Spanish })ossessions in the Belgian 
provinces (Brabant, Idanders, etc.), on the 
ground that, being the ])ersonal estates of 
the royal family of Spain, their descent 
ought to be regulated by the local droit de 
devolution, a princi{)le in private law, 
whereby in the event of a dissolution of a 
marriage by death, the survivor enjoyed 
the usufruct only of the property, the 
ownership being vested in the children, 
whence it followed that daughters of a first 
marriage inherited before sons of a second 
marriage, ddie renunciation of her heri¬ 
tage which his wife had made was, Louis 
claimed, invalid, since the sti|)ulated dowry 
had never been paid. 

1667. Turenne conquered a part of Flanders 

and Ilainault. By the exertions 
of John de Witt, pensioner of Holland, and 
Sir William Temple, England, Holland, and 
Sweden concluded the Triple alliance 
(1668, Jan. 23) which induced Louis, after 
Conde had, with great rapidity, occupied 
the defenseless free country of Burgundy 
(Franche-Comt6) to sign the 

1668, May 2. Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle: 

Louis restored Franche-Comte 


(the fortresses havarig been dismantled) to 
Spain, in return for which he received 
twelve fortified towns on the border of the 
Spanish Netherlands, among others Lille, 
'Pournay, and Oudenarde. The question 
of the succession was not settled, but de¬ 
ferred. 

1672-1678. SECOND WAR (against Hol- 
landj. The course of Holland in 
these transactions had inllained the hatred 
of Louis against her, a hatred made still 
stronger by the refuge given by the prov¬ 
inces to political writers who annoyed him 
with their abusive publications. To gain 
his purpose, the destrucLion or the humilia¬ 
tion of Holland, Louis secured the dis¬ 
ruption of the 'Priple Alliance by a private 
treaty with Charles 11 of England (the 
Treaty of Dover, i()7o, p. 427), and between 
France and Sweden (1672). Subsidy trea¬ 
ties with Cologne and Munster; 20,000 
Germans fought for Louis in the following 
war. 

1672. Passage of the Rhine. Rapid and 

easy conquest of southern Holland 
by Turenne, Conde, and tlie king, at the 
head of 100,000 men. The brothers De 
Witt, the leaders of tlie aristocratic re¬ 
publican party in Holland, were killed dur¬ 
ing a po|.)uiar outbreak (Aug. 27), and 
William III of Orange was i)laced at the 
head of the state. The opening of the 
sluices saved the province of Holland, and 
the city of yVmsterdam. Alhance of Hol¬ 
land with k'rederick William, kdector of 
Brandenburg (1640-1688;, afterward joined 
by the emperor and by Spain. 

1673. Frederick William concluded the 

sejaarate Peace of Vossem, in 
which he retained his possessions 
in Cleves, except Wesel and Rees. 

1674. Decl aration of war liy the empire. 

Peace between England and Hol¬ 
land. Louis conquered I'Yanche-Comte in 
fierson; Conde fouglit against Orange 
(drawn battle at Senef) in the Netherlands. 
Brilliant campaign of Turenne on the upper 
Rhine (first ravaging of the Palatinate) 
against Montccucculi, the imperial general, 
and the lilector of Brandenburg. The 
latter, recalled by the inroad of the Swedish 
allies of Louis XIV into his lands, defeated 
the Swedes in the 

16f5, June 28. Battle of Fehrbellin. In 

the same year Turenne fell at 
Sasbach, in Baden (July 27). The 
French retreated across the Rhine. 
1676. Naval successes in the Mediter¬ 
ranean against the Dutch and 
Spanish. Death of De Ruyter. 
1678. Surprise and capture of Ghent and 
Ypres by the French. Negotia- 
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tions with each combatant, which had 
been for some time in progress, resulted 
in the 

1678 - 1679 . TREATIES OF NIMWEGEN 

(Nijmwegen, Nimeguen). Hol¬ 
land and France (Aug. lo, 1678); Spain and 
France (Sept. 17, 1678); the emperor, with 
France and Sweden (Feb. 6, 1679); Holland 
with Sweden (Oct. 12, 1679). At Fontaine¬ 
bleau, France and Denmark (Sept. 2, 1679). 
At Lund, Denmark and Sweden (Sept. 26, 
1679). 

(i) Holland received its whole territory 
back, upon condition of preserving neu¬ 
trality. (2) Spain ceded to h'rance: Franche- 
Comt6, and on the northeast frontier, 
Valenciennes, Cambray, and the Cambresis, 
Aire, Foperingen, St. Omer, Ypres, Conde, 
Bouchiiin, Mauheuge, and other towns; 
France ceded to Spain: Charleroi, Binche, 
Oudenardc, Ath, Courtray, Limburg, Ghent, 
Waes, etc.; and in Catalonia, Puycerda. 
(3) The em[)eror ceded to France: Freiburg 
in the Breisgau; France gave u[) the right 
of garrison in rhili[){)sburg; the Duke of 
Lorraine was to be restored to his duchy, 
but on such conditions tliat he refused to 
accei)t them. 

Louis XIV forced the FJector of Bran¬ 
denburg to conclude the 
1679 , June 29 . Peace of St. Germain-en- 
Laye, whereby he surrendered to 
Sweden nearly all of his conquests in 
Pomerania, in return for which he received 
only the reversion of the principality of 
East ITiesland, which became Prussian in 
1744, and a small indeinnitication. 

la)uis was now at the height of his power. 
Stimulated by the weakness of the empire, 
he established the 

1680 - 1683 . Chambers of Reunion at Metz, 

Breisach, Besan(,on, and Tournay. 
These were h’rench courts of claims with 
power to investigate and der ide what de¬ 
pendencies had at any time belonged to the 
territories and towns which had been ceded 
to France by the last four treaties of peace. 
The king executed with his troops the de¬ 
cisions of his tribunals. Saarbriicken, Lux¬ 
emburg, Zweibriicken, Strassburg (1681), 
and many other tr)wns were thus annexed 
to France. 

1683 . Invasion of the Spanish Nether¬ 
lands, occupation of Luxemburg, 
and seizure of J'rier (16S4). Lorraine per¬ 
manently occupied by France. To the 
weakness of the Empire, the wars wdth the 
Turks, and the general confusion of Euro¬ 
pean relations since the IX^ace of Nimw’egen, 
it is to be attributed that these aggressions 
were met by nothing more than empty 
protests, and that 


1684 . A truce for twenty years was con¬ 

cluded at Regensburg between 
Louis and the emperor and the Empire, 
whereby he retained everytliing he had 
obtained by reunion up to Aug. i, 1681, 
including Strassburg. 

Louis’ mistresses: Louise de la Valli^re; 
Madame de Montespan; Madame de Main- 
tenon, a devout Catholic, whose influence 
over the king was boundless. Maria Theresa 
died 1683. Louis privately married to 
Madame de Maintenon. War upon heresy. 
The dragonnades in Languedoc. Whole¬ 
sale conversions of Calvinists. 

1685 , Oct. 18 . REVOCATION OF THE 

EDICT OF NANTES. The exer¬ 
cise of the reformed religion in France was 
forbidden, children were to be educated in 
the Catholic faith, emigration was pro- 
hil)ited. In spite of this more than 50,000 
families, including military leaders (Schom- 
berg), men of letters, and a large part of 
the artisans of France, made their way to 
foreign countries. Their loss was a blow 
to the industry of the country, which per¬ 
haps hastened the approach of the revolu¬ 
tion. The exiles found welcome in Holland, 
England (SpitalHelds), Brandenburg, Eng¬ 
lish x\orth America, and South Africa. 
The Protestants of Alsace retained the 
freedom of worshij^ which had been secured 

to them. 

1688 - 1697 . THIRD WAR. (War of the 

League of Augsburg). 

Cause: After the extinction of the male 
line of the Electors Palatine in the person 
of the Elector Charles (d. 1685), whose 
sister was the wife of Louis XIV's brother, 
the Duke of Orleans, the king laid claim to 
the allodial lands of the family, a claim 
which he soon extended to the greater 
portion of the country. Another ground 
for war was found in the quarrel over the 
election of the Archbishop of Cologne, 
which Louis was resolved to secure for \"on 
Eiirstenljerg, Bishop of Strassburg, in place 
of Prince Clement of Bavaria (i688j. 

Meantime the unfavorable impression 
produced throughout Protestant Europe 
by the revocation of the Edict of Nantes 
had contributed to the success of the plans 
of William of Orange, and on July 9, 1686, 
The League of Augsburg, directed against 
France, was signed by the emperor, the 
Kings of Sweden and Spain, the Itlectors 
of Bavaria, of Saxony, and the Palatinate. 
In 1688 occurred the revolution in England 
which placed William of Orange on the 
throne of that country, and added a power¬ 
ful kingdom to the new foes of Louis. The 
exiled James II look refuge with the French 
monarch (court at St. Germain). 
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1688, Oct. Invasion and devastation of the 

Palatinate, by order of Louvois. 
The military successes of the French on the 
Rhine were unimportant, especially after 
1693, when Prince Louis of Bavaria assumed 
the chief command aj^ainst them. 

1689, May 12. The Grand Alliance, be¬ 

tween the powers who had joined 
the League of Augslnirg and Fngland and 
Holland (Savoy had joined the league in 
1687). The principal scene of war was in 
the Netherlands. 

1690, June 30. Battle of Fleurus, defeat of 

the Trince of Waldeck by Louis’ 
general. Marshal Luxembourg. The ITench 
ex|)edition to Ireland in aid of James had 
but a temporary success, and ended in de¬ 
feat, i()go. French successes in Tiedmont; 
Catinat reduced Savoy; defeat of VicU)r 
Amadeus at Statfarda. 

1692, May. Deleat of the French lleet 

under Tourville by the Iniglish 
and Dutch at Cap La Hogue. JJie 
mastery of the sea passed from the 
French to the Iniglish. I 9 eath of 
Louvois. 

July 24. Battle of Steinkirk (Steenker- 
ken). Victory of Luxembourg 
over William 111 . 

1693, June 30. Battle of Lagos; defeat of 

the British fleet l)y the trench 
under Tourville. 

July 29. Battle of Neerwinden. \'it lory 
of Luxembourg over William HI, 
who in si)ite of his many defeats still kej)t 
the held. 


In Italy Marshal Catinat defeated the 
Duke of Savoy at Marsaglia. Rise of Prince 
Eugene of Savoy (1063-1730). 
1695. Death of Luxembourg, who was suc¬ 
ceeded by the inca})able Villeroy. 

1695, Sept. Rccai)ture of Namur by Wil¬ 

liam ill. 

1696, May 30. Separate peace with Sa\ oy 

at Turin. All conquests were re¬ 
stored to the duke (Tignerol and Casale), 
and his daughter married Louis’ grandson, 
the Duke of Burgundy. Savoy promi.sed 
to remain neutral. 

1697, Sept. 30. TREATY OF RYSWICK 

between France, lOngland, Spain, 
and Holland. (ij Confirmation of the 
separate j)ea,(e with Savoy. (2) Restoration 
of corujuests btlween France and lOngland 
and Holland; \\ illiarn Ill acknowledged as 
King of Inigland. and .Anne as his successt)r, 
Louis promising not to helj) his enemies. 
(3j It was agreed that the chief fortre.sses 
in the S[)anish Xi-therlaiids should be gar¬ 
risoned with Dutch tro()j)s as a barrier be¬ 
tween I''rance and Holland. (4) F'rance 
restored to Sj)ain all |)laces which had l)een 
“reunited” since the Treaty of Nimwegen, 
with the exception of 82 plac'es, and all con- 
(piests. (5; Holland restored 1 ‘ondichery 
in India to the French luist India Com])any 
and received commercial pri\ilegcs in re¬ 
turn. 

Oct. 30. Treaty between France and the 
emperor (and em])ire). (i) h'rance 
ceded all tlie “reunions” excej)t Alsace, 
which henceforward was lost to the empire. 


The Spanish Succession (17C0) 

Philip III, King of Sj)ain 

Anna, m. Philip IV Maria Anna 

Louis Kill m. Ferdinand HI 


Louis XIV M' aria Charles II Margaret (i)- Leop(dd 1 

dieresa 1065-1700 'Theresa empen)r 


(2) Claudia - ■ (3) Fdeanora 
of Neuburg 


Louis the dauj)hin 


Philip of Anjou 
as King of Spain, Philip V 


Jose[)h I 

Maria Antoinette, m. emj)eror C'harles VI 

Max. I’hiimanuel of 1705-17ii emperor 

Bavaria 1711-1740 

(“Charles III” 
of S])ain) 

Joseph Ferdinand 
Electoral Prince of Bavaria 
d- 1699 



FRANCE, 1701 

(2) Strassburg was ceded to France. (3) 
France ceded Freiburg and Breisach to the 
emi)eror, and Fhillipsburg to the empire. 
(4) The Duchy of Zweibriicken was restored 
to the Iving of Sweden, as Count Palatine 
of the Rhine. (5) Lorraine was restored to 
Duke Leopold (excei)Ling Saarlouis). (6) 
The claims of Cardinal k'iirsLenburg to the 
archbishoj)ric of Cologne were disavowx‘d. 

(7) The Rhine was made free. 
1701-1714. WAR OF THE SPANISH 

SUCCESSION. The family re¬ 
lations which led to the war will be made 
clear by the genealogical table. 

Leopold I had, besides his daughter Maria 
Antoinette, two sons; by his second mar¬ 
riage, Joseph I, emperor from 1705-1711; 
by his third marriage, Charles VI, emjieror 
from I 711-1 740. 

Charles II, King of Spain, was childless; 
the extinction of the Spanish house of Haps- | 
burg in the near future was certain; hence j 
the question of the Spanisli succession j 
formed tlie t hief occupation of all the Luro- ; 
pearl cal)inets after the Treaty of Ryswick. j 
The ciuestion had two aspects: (a) The j 
legal., according to which there were three 
claimants: (1) Louis XIV, at once as son 
of the elder daughter of Philip 111 and 
husband of the elder daughter of Philip IV. 
The solemn renunciations of both princesses 
were declared null and void by the parle- 
mcnl of Paris. {2) Leopold I, the repre- 
sentati\e of the Cerman line of Hajisburg, 
as son of the younger daughter of Idiilip 
HI, and husband of the younger daughter 
of Philip IV. Both princesses had expressly 
reserved their right of inheritance. (,3) The 
Electoral Prince of Bavaria, as greal-graml- 
son of Philip IV, and grandson of the 
younger sister of the pre.sent possessor, 
Charles 11 . (b) 'Phe political asjiect with j 

regard to the (lalance of {lower in Europe; 
in consieleration of wide h the naval [lowers, 
Ihigland and Holland, would not permit 
the crown of the great Sjianish monarchy 
to be united with the French, or to be worn \ 
by the ruler of the Austrian lands. On ' 
this account Leo})o]d 1 claimed the Sjianish 
inheritance for his secemd .son Charles only, 
while Louis XlV’s claim was urged in the i 
name of his second grandson, Philij) of 

Anjou. 

1698, Oct. 11. First Treaty of Partition. 

S])ain, Indies, and the Nether- ; 
lands to the Idectoral Prince of Bavaria; 1 
Naples and Sicily, seaports in Tuscany, and | 
the province of (iuij)uzcoa, to the dauphin; ) 
the Duchy of Milan, to Archduke Charles. 
The negotiati(jns of the [lowers in regard 
to the succession, and the conclusion of a 
treaty of [lartition without the [larticipa- 
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tion of Charles II, provoked that monarch. 
In order to preserve the unity of the mon¬ 
archy, he made the Prince Elector of Ba¬ 
varia, then seven years old, sole heir of the 
whole inheritance; a settlement to which 
the naval [lowers agreed. 

1699, Feb. 6. Sudden death of the ITince 

Elector. New intrigues of Prance 
(Elarcourt ambassador, Cardinal Porto- 
carreroj and Austria at Madrid, while both 
[larties were negotiating a new treaty of 
partition with the naval powders. 

1700, Mar. 13. Second Treaty of Partition. 

Spain and the Indies to Archduke 
Charles; Naples and Sicily and the Duchy of 
Ivorraine to the dau[ifiin; Milan to the Duke 
of Lorraine in exchange. Finally Charles 
11, although originally more inclined to the 
Austrian succession, signed a new wall, 
making Louis’ grandson, Philip of Anjou, 
heir. Immediately afterward 

1700, Nov. 1. Charles II died. Louis Xi\ 

soon decided to fcjllow the will 
rather than the treaty with England. J'he 
Duke of Anjou was proclaimed as Philip V, 
and started for his new kingdom. (// n\ a 
plii.s de Pyrenees.) 

1701, Sept. 7 . Grand Alliance of the naval 

powers with the Emperor Leo[)old 
E for the purpose, at first, of securing the 
Sj)anish possessions in the Netherlands and 
in Italy for the Austrian house, while 
F rance allied herself wdth the Dukes of Sa¬ 
voy and Mantua, the Electors of Bavaria 
and Cologne. The other states of the em¬ 
pire, espeihdly Prussia, joined the emjieror. 
Portugal afterward joined the Crand Al¬ 
liance, and in 1703 Savoy did likewise, 
deserting France. Three men w’ere at the 
he.id of the Grand Alliance against France: 
Eugene, Prince of Savoy, im[)crial general; 
Marlborough, Flnglish general, formerly 
John Churchill; A. Heinsius, after the death 
of \\ illiam HI, 1702, pensionary of Holland. 
Spain, the real object of the war, had but 
little importance in the campaigns, the 
chief seats of w^ar being Italy, the Nether¬ 
lands, and Germany. Philip of Anjou was 
recognized in Spain as Kang Philip V. His 
strongest support was in Castile. 

1701. C'ommencement of the war by Eu¬ 

gene’s invasion of Italy. Victory 
over Catinat at Carpi, over Vil- 
leroy at Chiara; the latter was 
captured at Cremona (1702). 

1702. Ixugene and Vend6mc fought a 

drawn battle at Luzzara, after 
which the F rench had the advan¬ 
tage in Italy until 1706. 

1703. The Bavarians invaded Tyrol, but 

W'cre re[mlsed. Flugene went to 
Germany, along the Rhine. Marlborough 
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invaded the Spanish Netherlands. The 
Archduke Charles landed in Spain, and in¬ 
vaded Catalonia, where he established him¬ 
self as Charles III. The English captured 
Gibraltar ( 1704 ). 

1704, Aug. 13. BATTLE OF HOCHSTADT 
AND BLENHEIM (BLIND- 
HEIM), (between Ulm and Donau- 
worthj, Bavarians and Trench 
(Tallard) defeated by Eugene and 
Marlborough. 

1706. Charles conquered Madrid but held 
it for a short time only. 

May 23. VICTORY OF MARLBOR¬ 
OUGH AT RAMILLIES over Vil- 
Icroy. Submission of Brussels, 
Antwerp, Ghent, Os tend, etc. 

Sept. 7. VICTORY OF EUGENE AT 
TURIN, over Marsin and the 
Duke of Orleans with the help of the I’rus- 
sians under Leopold of Dessau. Sub¬ 
mission of all Lombardy. Charles III 
proclaimed at Milan. The French excluded 
from Italy. 

1708, July 11. VICTORY OF MARL¬ 

BOROUGH AND EUGENE AT 
OUDENARDE over Vend6me and the 
Duke of Burgundy. Siege and surrender 
of Lille. 

Negotiations for peace. Demands of the 
allies; surrender of the Spanish monarchy 
to Charles of Austria, and of the border 
fortresses of the Netherlands to the Hol¬ 
landers; restoration of all matters relating 
to the empire and the emperor to the state 
prescribed in the peace of Westphalia, i.e. 
the cession of Strassburg, Breisach, etc. 
England insisted on the recognition of Anne 
and the Protestant succession (p. 429) and 
the banishment of the Pretender. These 
terms Louis was willing to accept, but when 
the demand was added that he should drive 
Itis grandson from S[)ain with I'Yench 
weapons, it was too much. The negotia¬ 
tions were broken off, Louis made a success- 
lul appeal to the people of trance, and the 
war was continued. 

1709, Sept. 11. BATTLE OF MALPLA- 

QUET. The I^'rench were again 
beaten by hiugene and Marlborough, but, 
by no means broken, retired in good order. 
The bloodiest battle of the war. The argu¬ 
ment of “butchery” helf)ed overthrow the 
Whigs in England. J’he allies lost 20,000 
men. New approaches on the ftart of Louis, 
^'kipture of Douai, Mons, etc. (17 to). In 
Spain Philij\ by the aid of Vcnd6me, had 
the advantage of Charles. The Spanish 
[)eop)le favored Philip. Renewal of the 
negotiations at G(;rtruydenburg. Louis 
offered to pay subsidized troops against his 
grandson. The allies demanded that he 


should send his armies against Philip. Re¬ 
newal of the war. Victories of Venddme over 
the English (Brihuega, 1710) and the im¬ 
perialists (Viliaviciosa, in Spain). 

1710, Aug. Fall of the Whig ministry in 

England, and accession of the 
enemies of Marlborough. 

1711. Death of the Emperor Joseph, 

whereby Charles became heir of 
all the Austrian possessions, so that the 
monarchy of Charles V would have been 
restored had the Spanish inheritance also 
devolved upon him. These events com¬ 
pletely altered all the political relations, 
in favor of Louis XIV. Marlborough re¬ 
moved from command, the Grand Alliance 
dissolved, preliminaries of p^eace between 
England and France. Death of the dauj)hin, 
of .Adelaide of Sa\’oy, her husband and their 
son, the Duke of Brittany. 

1712. Victory of the French commander 

Villars at Denain over Ford Albe¬ 
marle. Recapture of Douai, Le Quesnoy, 
and Bouchain. Opening of the Congress at 
Utrecht. Each of the allies p^resented his 
demands separately. Dissensions between 
the allies caused the conclusion of sep)arate 
treaties of p>eace, which are comp)rehended 
under the name of the 

1713, Apr. 11. TREATY OF UTRECHT. 

( 1 ) England: Recognition of the 
Protestant succession in fhigland; confirma¬ 
tion of the p)ernianent sep^aration of the 
crowns of Franc c and Spain. I 'rance ceded 
to England Newfoundland, Nov^a Scotia 
(Acadia), and Hudson Hay territory, but 
retained New France (Quebec); Sp)ain ceded 
to England Gibraltar, the island of Minorca, 
and the Asienio, or contract for sup)p)lying 
the Sp)anish colonies with African slaves. 

(2) Holland: Surrender of the Spanish 
Netherlands to the Republic of Holland, in 
order that they should be delivered to the 
Austrians, after the conclusion of a barrier 
treaty, in regard to the fortresses along the 
French border from Fumes to Namur, 
which were to be garrisoned by the Dutch. 
Lille restored to France. Demolition of 
the fortifications of Dunkirk. 

( 3 ) Savoy received the island of Sicily as 
a kingdom, and an advantageous change of 
boundary in up^ipier Italy, renounced its 
claims u;>on Spndn, reserving, however, its 
right of inheritance in case the house of 
Bourbon should become extinct. 

(4) Prussia received recognition of the 
royal title, and [possession of Neuchatel and 
the uppper quarter of Guelders. Prussia’s 
claim upon the principality of Orange, on 
the Rh6ne, was transferred to France. 

(s) Portugal obtained a correction of 
boundaries in South America. 
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Philip V (founder of the Spanish brancli 
of the Bourbons) was recognized as King 
of Spain and the colonies. 

Reservations in the peace; (i) for the 
emperor, the possession of the appanages of 
the Spanish monarchy, the Netherlands, 
Milan, Naj:)les, Sardinia, but not Sicily; 
(2) for the empire the slaius quo of the 
Treaty of Kyswick, only. 

1713. The emperor and the empire con¬ 

tinued the war. Unsucce.ssful 
campaign of Eugene, who was wretchedly 
supported. Jauidau and Freiburg taken 
by \ illars. Alter these losses the emperor 
concluded peace with h'rance, in his own 
name at Rastadt, in that of the empire at 
Baden (in Switzerland). 

1714, Mar.-Sept. TREATY OF RASTADT 

AND BADEN. Austria took pos¬ 
session of the Spanish Netherlands, after 
the barrier for Holland had been agreed 
upon, and retained Naples, Sardinia, and 
Milan, which she had already occupied. 
Bor the empire; ratification of the Treaty 
of Kyswick; the Idee tors of Bavaria and 
Cologne, who had been j)laced under the 
ban of the empire, were reinstated in their 
lands and dignities. Landau was left in 
the hands of Lranct. No j)eace betw'een 
Spain and the emj)eror, who did not recog¬ 
nize the Bourbons in Spain. 
1716-1774. LOUIS XV, fjve years old, 
great-grandson of Louis XIV. 
Philip, Duke of Orleans, became regent 
during the minority of Louis XV fi7i5- 
1723), thus setting aside the will of Louis 
XIV. An attempt was made to use the 
higher nol)ility in government by means of 
councils, but this failed. Under the re¬ 
gent’s favorite. Cardinal Dubois, a man of 
low birth who had risen through political 
skill, the foreign policy of Louis XI \ was 
reversed. Alliance with England and Hol¬ 
land. 

1718-1720. War with Spain (p. 450 ). By 
the Treaty of The Hague (Leb. 17, 
1720 ) the emperor received .Sicily, and Sa¬ 
voy received Sardinia in exchange. In do¬ 
mestic policy, increased religious toleration 
of Protestants and jansenists. 
1718-1720. Law’s Mississippi scheme. In 
his financial distress the regent 
grasped at the dazzling plans of the Scots¬ 
man John Law. Royal bank, Comi)any of 
the West, grant of Louisiana. Uharactcr- 
istic boom phenomena — rise in \alue of 
stock of the Mississippi Company, inflation 
(made w^orse by paper). Sudden collapse 
of the comi)any bringing widespread dis¬ 
aster ( 1720 ). Law’s boom, like most such 
speculative manias, left behind it some 
definite achievements — increased ship- 
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fhng, some c:olonization in Louisiana, j^ri- 
vate fortunes for those who had sold out 
in time. With the contemporary English 
South Sea Bubble, Law’s scheme forms 
an introduction to modern speculative 
finance. 

1723-1726. Administration of the Difke of 
Bourbon. Louis XV married 
(1725) the daughter of the deposed King 
of Poland, Stanislas Lesezynski, having 
broken off a firojected marriage with the 
Infanta of Sjiain and sent her back, to 
the great indignation of Philip V. Louis 
was under the influence of his tutor, Cai- 
dinal Fleury, who re])lac.cd Bourbon and 
his favorite Trie, and banished them from 
court. 

1726-1743. Administration of Fleury, gen¬ 
erally })eaieful, and marked by 
economic growtJi. (^)uarrels ov'cr the papal 
bull Unigeniluii, marked by the go\ern- 
ment’s abandonment of the Jansenists and 
their defense by the courts {parlenienls). 
Wave of religious revivalism, similar to 
IMcthodism in England [convulsionnaircs, 
Archdeacon Paris). (irowth of deism 
among the literate classes. 
1733-1738. France with Spain and Sar¬ 
dinia, lCM)k part in the War of the 
Polish Succession (p. 477) and 
occupied Lorraine (1733). 
1740-1748. War of the Austrian Succession 
(p. 465). trance supported the 
claims of the Bavarian elector and allied 
with Frederick the Ureat against Maria 
'Pheresa (i74>)- I his involved France in 
conflict with England, esi)ecially in North 
America and India (pp. 516, 535L 
1766-1763. The Seven Years’ War (p. 466) 
in whii li t rance j)layed a leading 
lAle, but this time on the Austrian side, 
against i’russia. The war overseas (p. 516; 
led to the loss of most of the French colonial 
empire. 

After the death of Fleury, a series of ad¬ 
ministrations inlluenced by the royal mis¬ 
tresses, especially the Marquise de Pompa¬ 
dour (1745-1764), who helped make possible 
the Austrian alliance of 1756 ( 77 /€ Diplo¬ 
matic Revolution^ p. 467). Heavy expendi¬ 
tures, growth of luxury. The king, once 
Louis le bien-aime, now hated. Damiens, 
who attempted to assas.sinate the king (Jan. 
5» i 757 )> was tortured and killed. In spile 
of general failure in war, 1 Yance added in 
tliis reign Lorraine (1706) and Corsica 
(1769). In his old age, Louis came under 
the influence of the jiolific ally least able of 
his mistresses, the plebeian Jeanne \ au- 
bernier, by marriage with a sujierannualed 
courtier, Coratesse du Barry. 

TIu-oughout the reign, quarrels with the 
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parlcmenlSj especially that of Paris, which 
asserted a claim to something like a power 
of judicial review over the royal decrees. 
The parlemmts were abolished in 1771 by 
the chancellor, Maupeou, and a more simple 
and eilicient system of courts set up, but 
the reform was very unpoj)ular, and Louis 
XVd restored tiie parkments as one of the 
first acts of his reign. The crown was made 
still more unpopular by the alTair of the 
padc dc famine^ an attempted corner in the 
grain trade in which the king himself was 
implicated. Steady growth of a literature 
of attack on the government. 
1774 - 1792 . LOUIS XVI, grandson of Louis 
X\'. dlie new king’s j)ersonaI 
morality and good will were neutralized by 
a k'uk of energy and understanding. As 
dauphin he had (1770) married Marie An¬ 
toinette, daughter of the Lm])ress Maria 
I’heresa,. The queen, always unjK)})ular 
with the anti-Austrians at court, was a 
j)rou(.l and tactless woman, fond of dances, 
theaters, i)arties, and was easily made un¬ 
popular with the masses by the prof)aganda 
of the pkilosophcs and their friends. (“Let 
’em cat cake.”j d’he scandal of the dia¬ 
mond necklace (1785) was es|)ecially dis¬ 
astrous to her reputation. .She did much, 
by purely j)ersonal choices of favorites, lo 
prevent any cotisistent or thoroughgoing 
reforms in Trench administration. 

Vet the early years of the reign were 
marked by an effort, in keeping with the 
sf)irit of “Enlightened J>es])oLism,’’ to 
achieve reforms. Turgot, minister of ma¬ 
rine and linance (1774-1776), by the .Six 
Pidifls made reforms in taxati(m, dis.soKed 
the old trade guilds, and tried to carry out 
the hiLsscz-fairc economics of the physio¬ 
crats, of whom he was one of the leading 
tliinkcrs. lie was dismi.s.scd, partly b}- 
court intrigue, partly by the op|)ositjon of 
the guilds, and his work largely undone. 
Necker, a Swiss banker, was minister of 
finances (1777-1781) and effected piece¬ 
meal reforms. 'J’he greatest achievements 
of I.ouis’ reforming ministers were those 
of tlie Comte de St. Germain at the war 
office. The standing army was improved, 
esi)e('ially in the artillery. St. Germain ancl 
his aids, Guibert and Gribeauval, did much 
to make the victories of the armies of 1702- 
17(>I j)ossible. Maurepas was the head of 


the ministry, 1774-1781, and on his death 
was succeeded by the Comte de Vergennes 
(1781). 

1778 - 1783 . Trance intervened in the War 
of American Independence on the 

side of the colonists ({c 520). Her 
exjienses in this war added dis¬ 
astrously to her hnancial deficit. 
1781 . Necker, dismissed from office, jiub- 
lished a somewhat disingenuous 
contpe rendu of the hnaiices, the effect of 
which was to bring the deficit dramatically 
belore the jmblic. The next sev en years 
were filled with the desperate expedients 
of a series of ministers to solv e the fmancial 
problem. A .solution was jirobably im- 
fios.sible without taxing heavily the privi- 
kgics (noliles. state oflicials, clergy, and 
even certain commoners). These resisted 
the efforts of the government, no matter 
how well intentioned. 

1783 - 1787 . Calonne (minister of finances), 
a facile courtier, contracted an 
immense debt, but came in the end to the 
sejisible decision to reform the land-tax 
thoroughly. He encountered resistance, 
and was forced out in favor of Lomenie de 
Brienne. Meanwhile 

1787 , Feb. 22 . ,\n assembly of notables, 

a jiLirely consultative body, with 
not very clear constitutional jirecedents, 
calhal to Versailles, vv'as dis.soKed (May 25) 
W'ilhout having achieved any real reform. 
Lomenie de Brienne altenijited to issue 
reform edicts on lines Calonne had worked 
out, but the piirlvnirnls, headed ])y the 
piirlcmcnt of Ikiris, r(*fused to register them. 
The parlemcnt of Taris was banished to 
Troyes (Aug. 14). Tuhlic opinion was in 
favor of the parlcmmL and its jiresidenl, 
d’Espremenil, liecarnc a hero, largely be¬ 
cause be had defied the government. The 
parlcmnil was recalled (.Se[)l. 24), Init con¬ 
tinued its resistance when lirienne [)roj)()sed 
new loans. In Jan. 1788, it presented a list 
of grievances, and was aliolished in favair 
of a cour p/enkre (May 8). I.ouis and his 
advisers now decided to give in to many 
pressures, and summon tlie old mediaeval 
Jegislative body ol the realm, the Estates- 
General, which had last met in 1614, In 
Aug. 1788, Brienne resigned and amid 
popular rejoicing Necker was recalled to 
arra.nge fv)r the Ikstales. {Cunt. p. 578.) 


4. TITE IBERIAN PENINSULA 


a. SPAIN 

7 'iic Peace of the Pyrenees (1650) marked 
the end of the Spanish jiower in Turope, as 


it established the ascendamy of France. 
From that lime on Spain, far from con¬ 
trolling affairs, came to be looked on more 
and more as decadent and as suitable spoil 
for 1 he stronger states. 



The Spanish Bourbons (1700-1868) 

Louis XIV ; Maria l litresa 



Isabella IT Tyouise 

t8.;^-tS6,S 
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1666-1700. CHARLES II, the four-year- 1705. C'harles landed in Catalonia and 


old son of Idulip IV and the last 
of the S})anish llapsljurgs. Until 1676 his 
mother, Marie Anne of Austria, headed the 
council of regency. She, in turn, was wholly 
under the intlueiKc of her Jesuit advisers 
Everard Nitard, cl al.). The general laxity 
and incompetence of the government, as 
well as the queen-mother’s preference for 
foreigners, aroused much oj:)j)osition, led 
by John Joseph of Austria and some of the 
not)les. These ultimately effected the 
downfall of Nitard and even the de])arture 
of the queen-mother. Thereafter John 
Joseph controlled the king until the former’s 
death in ihyg. 

1667-1668. The War of Devolution (p. 

442 ), representing an attack by 
Louis XIV on the Spanish possessions in 
the Netherlands, lie was forced, by the 
combined action of kaiglaiid, Holland, and 
Sweden, to restore most of his conc|uests, 
but by the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle (JMay 
2 , 1608 ) Louis retained twelve fortitied 
places in Flanders. 

1674. Spain joined the coalition against 
France occasioned by Louis’ at¬ 
tack on Holland. By the Treaty of Nim- 
wegen (Sept. 17 , 1678 ) Spain, as the ally of 
Holland, lost to France Franche-Comte, 
.Artois, and sixteen fortified places in 
Flanders (p. 44 :- 5 ). 

1680. Charles H married Marie Louise 
of Orleans. On her death he 

1689. Married Marie Anne, daugliter of 

the IcleOor Palatine. 

1690. S])ain joined the League of Augs¬ 

burg (p. 443 ) against Louis XIV'. 
By the Treaty of Ryswick ( 1697 ), 
wliich concluded the war, Spain 
was obliged to cede Haiti to France. 
1698, Oct. 11 . jFirst partition treaty be¬ 
tween Faigland, Holland, and 
I'rance, regarding the succession 
to Spain and the Sj^anish Fim[)irc. 
Charles, naturally irritated by this 
cavalier treatment, 

1700, Oct. 3. Named Philip of Anjou, 

grandson of Louis XIV, heir to 
his dominions. The king, long ill, 
died on Nov. i. 

1700- 1746. PHILIP V, the first Bourbon 

king, 17 years old at the time of 
his accession; a mediocre, irreso¬ 
lute, and pious ruler. 

1701- 1715. WAR OF THE SPANISH 

SUCCESSION (p. 445 ). 

1703. The f)owers of the Grand Alliance 

against lYance proclaimed Arch¬ 
duke Charles of Austria as King 
of Spain. 

1704, Aug. 4. The British took Gibraltar, 

which they have held ever since. 


look Barcelona (Oct. 14 ). Cata¬ 
lonia and Valencia, ever strong¬ 
holds of anti-French sentiment, 
accepted Charles and supported 
him. 

1706, June. The Portuguese, acting with 

the Grand Alliance, invaded Spain 
and occupied Madrid, but were 
driven out by J’hilip in Oct. 

1707, Apr. The forces of the allies were 

defeated at Almanza by the Duke 
of Berwick, in SjKinish service. 

1709. J'hc British seized Minorca. Idiilip 

was defeated by the Austrians at 
Almenara and Saragossa, and 

1710, Sept. 28. Charles took Madrid. Be¬ 

fore long, however, Bhilij) and the 
f rench won victories al Brihuega 
and Villaviciosa (Dec. 10 ) and 
Charles was obliged to abandon 
Madrid again. 

1713, Apr. 11 . The Treaty of Utrecht (p. 

44 (; 0 . Philip was recognized as 
King of Sp)ain by England and Holland, on 
condition that the French and Spanish 
crowns should never be united. At the 
same time he ceded to his father-in law, 
Victor Amadeus of Savoy, the island of 
Sicily. Jdie Ihiglish retained Gibraltar and 
Minorca and secured the Asiento, a con¬ 
tract allowing them to im])ort into the 
Si)anish colonies 4000 Negroes a year 
and to kee]) one shij) stationed at Porto 
lE'llo. 

1713, May. The Salic law was introduced 

in S[)ain to go\'ern the succession 
to the throne. 

1714, Mar. 6 . Treaty of Rastadt, ending 

the war with Austria. S[)ain gave 
up her possessions in Flanders 
(henceforth the Austrian Nether¬ 
lands), Luxemburg, and Italy. 
Sept. 11. Barcelona hnally caj)itulated 
to Berwick. The privileges of 
Catalonia and Valencia had already been 
declared alndished ( 1707 ). The provinces 
were now j)ul under Castilian law and the 
u.se of the Catalan language was forbidden 
in the courts. 

With the end of the War of Succession 
the Bourbon rule in Spain may l)e said to 
have begun, [>ro[)erly s[)caking. The rulers 
of tlie line soon ])roved themselves to be 
no more efficient than the later Hapsburgs 
and the court continued to be a hotbed of 
intrigue, dynastic and j^ersonal. On the 
other hand, the Bourbon kings regarded 
themselves as absolute rulers and did their 
utmost to reduce the old feudal privileges. 
They reorganized the administration (cen¬ 
tral secretariats in the place of the old com¬ 
missions) and established a bureaucracy 
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(intendants, corrcgidores). An impressive 
number of reforming ministers succeeded 
each other through the century, of whom 
may be mentioned Patino, Ensenada, 
Aranda, Floridablanca, Campomanes, Jo- 
vellanos and Godoy. They succeeded in 
putting the finances on a sounder basis, in 
rebuilding tiie army and navy (introduction 
of conscription — every liftli man), and 
above all devoted themselves to economic 
development •— road- and bridge-building, 
encouragement of industry and trade, es- 
tablisliment of technical schools, agricul- 
turAl improvements, etc. 

1714. Philip married Elizabeth Farnese 

of Parma, on the death of his first 
wife, Marie Louise of Savoy. Elizabeth 
was a handsome, alert, and very ambitious 
woman, who soon had the king wholly 
under her influence. With the aid of her 
adviser, Abbe (later Cardinal) Giulio Al- 
beroni, an Italian of low extraction, she 
devoted herself to the problem of su})l>lant- 
ing the Austrian power in Italy and pro¬ 
viding Italian thrones for her children. 
Phili|.), on the other liand, appears to have 
hof)ed for many years to succeed to the 
French throne and did liis utmost to under¬ 
mine the |)osition of the Trench regent, 
the Duke of Orleans. Thus Spain, though 
hardly a match for either power, antago¬ 
nized both Trance and Austria at the same 
time. 

1717. Philip secretly sent an expeditionary 

force, which seized Sardinia, and, 
later (July, 1718), Sicily also. 

1718, Aug. 2. Conclusion of the Quadruple 

Alliance D'htgland, Trance, Hol¬ 
land, and Austria) to counteract the at¬ 
tempts of I'hilip to ox'erturn the peace 
settlements. The Pritish Heel landed an 
Austrian force in .Sicily, while the Trench 
invaded the Basque country and Catalonia. 
'Idle war was concluded by 

1720, Feb. 17. The Treaty of the Hague, i 

by which I’hilip abandoned his 
Italian claims in return for an Austrian 
promise of the succes.sion to Parma, I’ia- 
cenza, and Tu.scany for Charles, the eldest 
son of Phili]) and Elizabeth Tarncse. At 
the same time the emperor gave up his 
claims to S])ain. Sa\ oy was given Sardinia 
in place of Sicily, which was turned over to 
Austria. 

1721, June. Spain joined the alliance of 

England and Trance. J^ouis, son 
of Philip by his first wife, married Louise 
Elizabeth of Orleans (1722), while Louis 
XV of France was lietrothed to a daughter 
of Philip and Elizalicth, who was then only 
five years old. 


1724. Abdication of Philip, fc)r reasons not 
clear. He was succeeded by his 
son 

1724. LOUIS I, who, however, died in the 

same year. Philip then resumed 
the crown. 

1725. The Duke of Bourbon, chief minister 

of Louis XV of Trance, eager for 
an heir to the throne, cancelled the engage¬ 
ment of the king to the girl-princess of 
Spain. In reply Jdiilip allied himself to 
Austria (work of the adventurer, Baron de 
lvi})perda) by the Treaty of Vienna (Apr. 
30, 1725). 'This alliance, in turn, pro¬ 
voked the Treaty of Hanover (Se})t. 3j 
between England, Trance. Prussia, and 
Holland. 

1727-1729. War with England and France. 

By the Treaty of Seville (Nov. 
1729), England and France agreed 
to the Spanisli succession in the 
Italian duchies, 

1731. Charles, the son of Philiyx and FUiza- 
beth, on the extinction of the 
F'arnese family, suc'ceeded to the Italian 
duchies. M the same lime Spain recog¬ 
nized the Pragmatic Sanction of Charles \ I 
(P- 

1733. 1‘hrst padc dcfamillc between FTance 
and S[)ain. Spain thereupon 
joined France in 

1733-1738. The AVar of the Polish Suc¬ 
cession ({). 477) against Austria. 
A Spanish force was sent, to invade Lom¬ 
bardy, while another .seized Naples and 
Sicily (1734)- By the Treaty of Vienna 
(Nov. 13, 1738) Charles gave up Parma, 
Piacenza, and Tuscany and instead became 
King of the Two Sicilies. 

1739- 1741. War of Jenkins' Ear, with 

Ihigland (p. 43y)- 

1740- 1748. War of the Austrian Succession 

(p. 465 ). Spain took part in the 
wiir as the ally of liance against Austria. 
By the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle ( 1748 }, 
Phili]), the second son of Philip V and 
Elizabeth, was given the Duchies of F'arma, 
Piacenza, and Guastalla, while his brother 
Charles retained Najiles and Sicily. Thus 
the dynastic as])irations of their mother 
were realized. 

1746-1759. FERDINAND VI, the second 
son of Philip V by his first wife. 
Ferdinand w\as a good but timid 
ruler, who did })ut little to impress 
his age or his i)eo{)le. 

1754. Concordat with the Vatican. Thereby 
the Spanish Church became prac¬ 
tically independent of Rome and was placed 
under the c ontrol of the government. 
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1766-1763. The Seven Years* War (p. 

466). S[)ain at lirst remained 
neutral, though SjKUiish trooj)s re¬ 
covered Minorca (175b). 
1759-1788. CHARLES III, son oi Eliza¬ 
beth Earnese and thitherto King 
of the Two Sicilies, whicli he now [)assed on 
to liis son Eerdinand. Charles has been 
classified as one of the enlightened despots 
and he did, in fact, give considerable im- 
jietus to administrative and economic re¬ 
form. 

1761, Aug. 16. Second puck' dcfamillc with 

France, against England. In tliis 
generally defensive arrangement 
the Bourbon states of Italy were 
included. 

1762. Spain joined in the war against 

JCngland. The British seized 
Culia and the Bhilip])ines. By the Treaty 
of Paris (1763, Feb. 10) Spain reiovered 
these pjossessions, but lost Minorca and 
I'lorida. In return for the loss of Florida, 
France ceded Louisiana to Sjiain. 
1767, Mar. 1. Without warning or trial the 
king secretly expelled the Jesuits 
from Spain. Some 10,000 of them 
were deported to tlie Ikijial States. 
1779, June. Spiain joined I*'raiue in the 
War of American Independence 
against Fmgland. d'he Sjianiards seized 
Florida and Jlonduras and Minort a (1782;, 
l)Ut failed to retake Gibraltar (1779- 
1783). By the Treaty of Versailles (Sej)t. 
3, 1783), Spiain retained both Minorca and 
Florida. 

1788-1808. CHARLES IV, the son of 

Charles 111, a well-intentioned 
but weak and undecided ruler, llis minis¬ 
ters, Floridablanca and Aranda, made 
great efforts to shut out the teaching and 
inlluence of the French Revolution, and the 
.Sj)anish court did its utmost to save the 
life of Louis XVI, but the queen elTected 
the overthrow of Aranda and brought into 
power her favorite, Manuel Godoy. 
1793, Mar. 7. FRANCE DECLARED 
WAR ON SPAIN. Spain made 
an alliance with England (Mar. 13) and 
the Spianiards invaded Roussillon and Na¬ 
varre. But in 1794-1795 the French took 
the offensive, invading Catakmia and Gui- 
puzcoa. By the Treaty of Basel (June 22, 
^79S)> the French returned their conquests 
and secured in return Santo Domingo. 
Godoy was given the title Prince of the 
Peewe. 

1796, Aug. 19. Treaty of San Ildefonso. 

Spain joined FTance in the war 
against Fmgland. I)(deat of the Franco- 
Spanish fleet at Cape St. Vincent (F"cb. 14, 
1797). The British seized Trinidad. 


1800, Oct. 1. Second Treaty of San Ilde¬ 
fonso. Frame secured Louisiana 
in return for a promise to enlarge Parma. 
By agreement of Jan. 20, 1801, S])ain 
promised to detach Portugal from Fmgland, 
by force if necessary. This latter pro¬ 
vision resulted in tJie War of Oranges, 
between Sj)ain and Portugal (to June 6, 
1801 ). 

1802, Mar. Treaty of Amiens, between 
England, France, and Si)ain. The 
Spaniarcls secured Minorca but 
abandoned Trinidad. 

1805, Jan. 4. Spain entered the War of 
the Third Coalition on the side of 
Trance. Defeat of the Franco-.Spanish lleet 
at Trafalgar (Get. 21, 1805). Growing op)- 
j)osition of the Spanish peoj)le to the dis¬ 
astrous Francoj)hil p^olit y of Godoy. Ferdi¬ 
nand, the heir to the throne, soon emerged 
as the leader of the opposition. 
1807, Oct. 27. Treaty of Fontainebleau, 
between Napoleon and Sp)ain. 
Portugal was to be divided l>etwccn Charles 
1\ and Godoy (who was to l)ecome I'rince 
of the Algarves, under Spani.sh suzeraintyL 
The French were to aid in the coiKjuest, and 
a French army, under Junot, soon arrived 
in S])ain. Invasion of Portugal and cai)ture 
of lasbon (^Nov. 30, 1807). 

1807, Mar. 17. Popular up)rising against 
Godoy at .Vranjuez. Cliarles 
thereupon abdicated (Mar. 19), but Murat, 
who arrived .-.oon afterward at Madrid, in¬ 
duced the king to retract liis al.)dication and 
j)ersuade(l both ClEirles and I crdiiiand to 
meet Naj)oieon. 

Apr. 30. The Bayonne Conference. Na- 

p)oleon told Ferdinand to al)dicate 
the throne he had just assumed. Then 
Charles was forced to abdicate in Napio- 
leon's favor (May 10). Both princes were 
given estates in l-raiue and handsome 
p>ensions. 

June 6. JOSEPH, Napoleon's brother, 
became King of Sjeain. 

1 Cont. pp. 593 , 943 j 

b. PORTUGAL 

The story of Porlugal in this period 
{jarallcls that of S{)ain. Tlic j)eriod was 
one c^f steady decline economically and 
socially, acc'ompanied by a growth of the 
royal jK)wer. 'Phe last C'brtes was called 
in 1697. The nobility became more and 
more a court group, dependent on royal 
favor. The Church, too, was subjected to 
the state, though within the country the 
Church po.sses.sed great wealth and exer¬ 
cised immense inlluence. 
1640-1666. JOHN IV, first king of the 
house of Braganza. He was recog- 
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nized almost at onec by t ranee and Holland, 
but Sj)ain fostered a {)]ol of Portuguese 
nobles against him. d'liis was discovered 
and the leaders executed. Hostilities with 
S|)ain continued in desultory fashion. 

In i(;44 the I’ort uguese, suj)jx)rled by 
Jmgland and traiue, took the otTensive 
and invaded Spain (victory of Montijo;. 
'i'his brought a suspension of o[)erations 
for some years. 

1654. The Dutch were linally driven from | 
brazil, wliere they had established ! 
themselves during the Sj)anish j 
period. 1 

1656-1667. AFONSO VI, a frivolous, 
prolligate, and vicious young man, 
during the first jieriod of whose reign his 
motlier, Luisa Maria de Guzman, serwd 
as regent. In these years hostilities witli ; 
S{)ain were reo]>eneil. The Spaniards were 
defeated at Elvas ijan. 14, 1659), and, 
when they attempted to invade Portugal 
(i()()2j were again overwhelmed (battle of 
Ameixal, June 8, i()()3) in a series of Portu- j 
guese victories in i6()4-i6()5. 

1661. Charles II of England married 
Catherine, the daughter of John 
JVy thus {preparing the way for 
ever closer relations between I'ing- 
land and Portugal. 

1667. Peter (Pedro), the brot her of Afonso, 

led the opposition to the out- 
rageems conduct of the king. He set him¬ 
self up as regent and exiled Afonso to the 
Azores (d. i<)83). Peter's rule was more 
respectable and enjoyed wide |H)j)uIar sup¬ 
port. 

1668, Feb. 13. Conclusion of peace with 
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Spain, tlirough the mediation of Charles II 
of i'higland. Spain at last recognized Portu- 
giiese indepe11 denee. 

1683-1706. PETER II ruled as king alter 
thedeathof Afonso. His reign was 
memorable for the conclusion of 

1703, Dec. 27. THE TREATY OF ME¬ 

THUEN, with England (con¬ 
cluded hy Lord Methuen, the Itritish am¬ 
bassador). J^y the agreement English 
textiles were to be freely admitted into 
i'orlugal and l aigland was to admit I’ortu- 
guese wine at a greatly reduced tariff. The 
treaty resulted in raj)id dt)mination of 
Portuguese trade by the Hritish. 

1704. Invasion of Portugal by the Sj)anish 

under lierwick, the consequence 
of Portugal’s jaarticipation in the War of 
the Spanish Succession on the side of Eng¬ 
land. Tile Hritish sent a force to Lisbon, 
the Spaniards were driven out and the 
Portuguese in turn invaded Spain, taking 
Madrid (June 28, 1706J. 
1706-1760. JOHN V, the son of Peter 11, 
a prodigal e, extravagant, and 
bigoted ruler, during whose reign the court 
became another \ cTsailles (construction of 
the Mafra palace;, idled with mistresses 
and favorites. 

1707, Apr. Defeat of the Portuguese by 
Perwiek at Almanza. Thereafter 
the i\)rtuguese played no imi)or- 
tant part in the war. 

1760-1777. JOSEPH I, during whose en¬ 
tire reign the government of the 
country was in the hands of the Marquis de 
Pombal (Sebastiuo Jose de Carvalho e 
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Mello, who became Marquis of Pombal 
only in 1770), the most remarkable states¬ 
man of modern Portuguese history. Pom¬ 
bal was a rutliless and heartless dictator, 
but at the same time a man affected by the 
French philosophy of the enlightenment. 
He devoted himself to breaking the power 
of the privileged nobility and even more of 
the Church. On the other hand, he re¬ 
formed the finances and the army, en¬ 
couraged industry and trade (establishment 
of trade companies with monopolistic 
powers), tried to revive agriculture (silk¬ 
raising), and did much to develop primary 
and technical education. 

1755, Nov. 1. THE GREAT EARTH¬ 
QUAKE AT LISBON, which was 
accompanied by lire and by flood of the 
Tagus. Tens of thousands lost their lives 
in the great disaster. Lislion was de¬ 
stroyed, with many of its treasures. The 
city was rebuilt under Pombal’s energetic 
direction. 

1758, Sept. Conspiracy of the Tavoras, a 

plot by a group of nobles against 
the king and more especially against the 
all-powerful minister. 'The leaders, among 
them members of the liighest aristocracy, 
were tortured and executed. 

1759, Sept. 3. Expulsion of the Jesuits, 

who were deported to the Ikipal 
States. This was a direct result of the Ta- 
vora consjiiracy, in which some Jesuits were 
involved. Pombal thus set the e.xamjile for 
Spain and other states and in fact took a 
leading part in inducing the pope to abolish 
the Society of Jesus (1773). 

1761. During the Seven Years’ War, the 
Portuguese stood by England. 
The result was an invasion by 
Spanish and French forces, but 


5. ITALY AND 


a. ITALY (GENERAL) 

Italy remained, during the late 17th and 
in the i8th century, a mere geographical 
expression, politically di\'ided and for the 
most part under foreign rule. But the 
cultural decadence of the 17th century gave 
way in the i8th to a remarkable flowering 
^diich again made Italy an important factor 
in European iirt and thought and contrib¬ 
uted much to the general J'Airo|)ean enlight¬ 
enment. In music Italy was outstanding. 
Amati and Stradivarius built the finest 
stringed instruments; the opera (dating 
from iCoo) was brougin to a high stage of 
development by Monteverdi (1698-1782), 


this was repulsed with British aid (Dec. 
1762). 

1774. Insanity of Joseph I, and regency 
of his wife, Maria Anna. She 
began gradually to reduce the 
power of Pombal. 

1777-1816. MARIA I, the daughter of 
Joseph I, queen. She married her 
uncle, Peter, who assumed the title of king 
as Peter III, but who died in 1786. Under 
Maria the nobility began to recover its 
position. Pombal was exiled (d. 1782), 
but his reftirrn [lolicies were continued at a 
reduced [:)ace. 

1792. I nsaiiity of Maria and regency of her 
son John. John, ardently sup¬ 
ported by the clergy, undertook 
a drastic repression of all revolu¬ 
tionary agitation and thought. 
1801, Feb.-Sept. War of the Oranges, with 
Sj)aiu, resulting from the bargain 
made between Spain and France. After a 
Sjianish invasion the Portuguese made 
peace. By the Treaty of Madrid (Se})t. 29) 
Portugal jiaid a heavy indemnity and re- 
noumx'd the treaties with England. 
1807, Oct. 27. Treaty of Fontainebleau 
between hrance and Sj.iain, en¬ 
visaging the partition of Portugal. The 
j>rovinces of Entre-Douro and Minho (with 
Ojiorto) were to go to Louis, King of 
Etruria, who was to become King of North¬ 
ern Lusitania. Alentejo and Algarv’e were 
to go to Godoy as Prince of the .Vlgarves; 
Beira, 7Yas-6s-Montes, and histrarnadura 
were to be disposed of later. 

Nov. 30. Lisbon was taken by a French 
army under Junot, assisted by the 
Spanish. I'he J’ortuguese royal 
family thereufKin fled to Brazil. 

{Cont, pp. 593, 648.) 


THE PAPACY 

Pergolesi (i7ia-i73()j, Cimarosa, and 
Paisiello. J'wo great schools of music at 
\'enicc and Naples. Lorenzo Bernini 
(i 598-i()8o), architect and sculptor, was 
one of the leading artists of the Baroque 
period, which |)receded the Rococo of the 
18th century and the classical revival repre¬ 
sented by Canova (1757-1822). In paint¬ 
ing, Giambattista • Tiepolo (1693-1770) for 
a time lirought Yenice a final burst of glory. 
The Academy of Arcadia (1692) started a 
widespread vogue of the conventional and 
artificial in literature, which, however, was 
counterbalanced by the comedies of Goldoni 
(1707-1793) and the serious patriotic drama 
of Vittorio Alfieri (1749-1803). But Italy 
was pre-eminent also in the fields of social 
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and physical science. Pietro Giannone 
(1676-1748) created a profound stir with 
his anti-clerical Isloria civile del regno di 
Napoli (1723); Antonio Genovesi (1712- 
1769) was an outstanding jjhysiocrat; an- 
other distinguished economist was Pietro 
Verri (1728-1797); Giambattista Vico 
(1668-1744), with his Scienza Nuova 
(1725), laid the basis of the modern phi¬ 
losophy of liistory; while Cesare Beccaria 
(1738-1794) in his Dei delilli e dellc pane 
(1764) founded the modern science of pe¬ 
nology. In the natural sciences Spallanzani 
(172(^1799) made fundamental contribu¬ 
tions to the study of digestion, while Gal- 
vani (1737-1798) and Volta (1745-1827; 
were in the front rank among the pioneers 
of elec tricity. 

b. THE PAPACY 

Most of the pojies of the later 17 th and 
18th centuries were altogether worthy men, 
but the currents of the time were against 
the papacy. , By attempting to remain 
neutral in the great conflicts between the 
Bourlxins and the lla{)sburgs, the popes 
sacrificed the support of both, further¬ 
more, the Church before long became 
divided on the cpiestion of Jansenism (from 
Cornelius Jansenius, Bishop of Ypres, who 
died in leaving a famous book, Au- 

gKSlinas, {published in 1O40. In this he 
emphasized inner regeneration rather than 
external reorganization of the Church, as 
rejire.sented by the Jesuits). Jaicsenism 
and Jesuitism soon came into conflict and 
the [lapacy was sa})i)ed in tlie process. The 
enlightenment of the i8th century com¬ 
pleted the development and by the time of 
the hrench Revolution the [)apacy appeared 
as an ineffectual and outworn, as well as 
superlluous institution. 

1644>1666. INNOCENT X (Giambattista 
Pamphili), a pojie who was en¬ 
tirely under the control of his sister-in-law, 
Olympia Maidalchini, whose machinations 
brought about almc^st comjilete financial 
collapse. The pope denounced the Treaty 
of Westphalia because of the abolition of 
bisho|)rics, etc., but the protest was of no 
effect. By the bull Cn?n occasionc im- 
pressionis libri (May 31, 1653) the pope 
condemned live proi)ositions in the work of 
Jansenius, thus initiating the jansenisl con¬ 
troversy. 

1665-1667. ALEXANDER VII (Fabio 
Chigi), an honest and cultured, 
but apathetic j)ontitT, who left the conduct 
of afTairs to his nephew, Flavio Chigi. 
Beginning of friction with Louis XIV over 
the prerogatives of the Church. 


1667-1669. CLEMENT IX (Giulio Ros- 
pigliosi), elected by the French in- 
dence. lie attempted to mediate 
between Jesuits and Jansenists, 
but died before much could be 
achiev ed. 

1670-1676. CLEMENT X (Cardinal Al- 
tieri), regarded as pro-Spanish, 
lie disaj)proved of the I'rench alliance with 
the Turks and did what he could to sup¬ 
port the war of the llapsburgs against the 
enemy. 

1676-1689. INNOCENT XI (Benedetto 
Odescalchi), one of the outstand¬ 
ing popes of the j)eriod. Me undertook a 
much-needed financial reorganization of the 
pa})acy, refused to ])ractice ne})otism, en¬ 
forced regulations to imj)rove the morality 
of the clergy. At the same time he financed 
the Austrians in their camj)aigns against 
the Turks, d'he conflict with Louis XIV 
came to a head when the Irendi ruler called 
a church as.scmbly at St. (iermain (1682) 
which adopted the four articles; (i) Sov'er- 
eigns are not subject to the ])oj)e in temporal 
matters; (2; a general council is superior to 
a po})e; (3) the })ower of the j)Oj:)e is subject 
to the regulations of a council and a pope 
cannot decide contrary to the rules of the 
Gallican Church; (4; decisions of the pa¬ 
pacy are not irrevocable. In reply to these 
articles the }K)})e refused to invest as 
bishops any French clerics who had taken 
part in the assembly. Ultimately 35 French 
bishoprics were vacant. Further friction 
developed. 'Hie pope protested against the 
suppression and ex))ulsion of the Huguenots 
and actually approved the expedition of 
W illiam HI to i.ngland, as part of an anti- 
French policy. 

1689-1691. Alexander VIII (Pietro Otto- 
Ixmi). 

1691-1700. INNOCENT XII (Antonio Pig- 
natelli), anotlier able pope. By 
the bull Roman urn deed pontificem (1692) 
he definitely limited the number of offices 
that could be held by relatives of the po])e, 
thus putting an end to ne])otism in its worst 
form. He also checked the sale of offices. 
In 1697 he made peace with France, win¬ 
ning a substantial victory. Louis XI\’ 
abrogated the four articles of 1682, prob¬ 
ably in order to win sup[)ort in the matter 
of the S[)anish Succession. 
1700-1721. CLEMENT XI (Giovanni 
Francesco-.'Vlbaui), an upright 
priest, who, though he inclined toward 
I^'rance, attempted to maintain neutrality 
in the Bourbon-Ha]>sburg struggle. The 
Austrians therefore ignored })apal claims. 
In the course of the war they occupied 
Parma and Piacenza, marched through the 
Papal States and conquered Naples. In 
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170Q the ])()i^e was obliged to recognize j 
Charles as King of Spain. J:lut Clement’s 
I)ontilicate was notew'orthy chiefly for the 
renewed condemnation of Jansenism, which 
had made extraordinary progress in trance. 
The bull Uyiigcnitns (Se])t. 8, 1713) was a 
landmark in the controversy. 
1721-1724. Innocent XIII (Michelangelo 
('onti), a kind but ineffectual 
poj)e, who was followed by two 
other unimportant jjontiffs, 
1724-1730. Benedict XIII (Cardinal Orsini- 
(Iravosa), and 

1730-174C. Clement XII (Lorenzo Corsini). 
1740-1758. BENEDICT XIV (Lrospero 
Lambertini), a ( harming, learned, 
and serious-minded [)oj)c. He was much 
influenced by the enlightenment in Kuroi)e, 
was a friend of \'oltaire and Montesquitai. 
did much to encourage agriculture and 
trade. His })olicy was to seek a ('ompro- 
mise with the absolute rulers, whose efforts 
to establish national churches had so much 
weakened the ])a|)acy. Coni lusion of con¬ 
cordats with Naples (r74i) and Spain 
(1753) important steps in this di¬ 

rection, though they cost the papacy far- 
reaching coin essions. 

1758-1769. CLEMENT XIII (C ard, della , 
I'orre de Kezzonico). a poj)e ■ 
elected through the efforts of the Jesuits 
but who pnwed too weak and 
mild to sa\e them. 'The Jesuits had beiome 
un})opular as a result of Jansenist attacks, 
and l)ecaus(‘ of their interference in {)olitics. 
their engagi'mcuit in ('ommerdal and in¬ 
dustrial enterprise, etc. Their exjailsion 
from I'ortugal (i7.Sf)) and f'raiK'e (1702) set 
the ball rolling, and the next j)oj)e, 
1769-1774. CLEMENT XIV (1 >orenzo 
(ianganelli). was unable to resist 
the ])ressure ol the Bourbon governments. 
By the brew Dorn in us «/c redrmptor noslrr 
(July 21, 1773) the Society of Jesus was 
ordered dissohed. 

1776-1799. PIUS VI, during wdiosc |K>ntiti- 
catv the papacy felt the full force 
of the re\'olutionary doctrine, 'fhe ])0])c 
tried to deter Josej)h H from his anti 
clerical policy, i)ut W’as soon confronted 
with the radical anti clericalism of the 
hYench Rev'olution. As a result the French 
armies iinaded paj^al territory (i7q(>) and, 
after a short truce, intervened in Rome to 
set uf> the reNolutionary Roman Republic 
(1708). rhe pope was taken o(T to southern 
I Vance f Valence), where he died in the next 
3’car. {Cout. pp. 595, 663.) 

c. SAVOY (SARDINIA) 

The beginning of the period was one of 
almost complete eclipse for Savoy, where 


the regency of Duchess Christina for her 
son, C'harles Emanuel Jl, formed a long 
interlude of conflict between the French and 
Sfranish factions and brought on a decisive 
weakening of the ducal power, in the 
18th century, however, Savoy re-emerged 
as a strong military state (the J’russia of 
Italy). 

1638-1676. CHARLES EMANUEL II. who 

came of age in 1648, submitted to 
the domination ( f his mother until her 
death in 1663. His reign was scarred by 
the horrible massacres of the Waldenses 
(1655) which stirred the indignation of 
Euro})e. 

1675-1730. VICTOR AMADEUS II. His 
mother, Jeanne de Nemours, 
acted as regent not only until the young 
duke attained his majority, but until 1084. 
She continued the Franc'ophil orientation 
of Sa\^oyard policy. In 1881 Ivouis XIV 
appropriated Casalc as })art of his reunion 
])lan. 

1686. f urther })ersecution of the heretics, 
at the bt^hest of Louis XIV. 

1690. The duke at last made a break in 
the pro-French y)olicy and joined 
the League of Aug.slairg against the French. 
But in j(k) 6, ho})ing to make better It'rms 
with Louis, lie reversed himself and re¬ 
ceived Pinerolo in return. The French 
and Savoyard orces obliged the powers 
of tire league* to evacuate Italy and agree 
to its neutralization for the duration of the 
war. 

1701, Apr. War of the Spanish Succession 

Ip. 445K \’ic'tc)r .Vmadeus stuck 
by the French c’onnecticm and allowTcl the 
I'Yencl) to oc cupy Milan and Mantua. But 
once again the duke c hanged sides, joining 
the (Irand .Mlianee in 1703. As a result the 
French, under Wndcime, overran Savoy 
in 1704, but the Austrians, under Prince 
Eugene of Savoy, relieved the situation in 
1705. During the following year the f rench 
again invaded and liesieged d’urin until, in 
Sept., they were again driven out by lYince 
Piugene. Occupation of Milan by the 
Austrians and Savoyards (Sejit. 24). 'Phis 
practically ended the war in Italy. 
1713. By the Treaty of Utrecht, Vic lor 
Amadeus was awarded Sicily as 
his share of the S])anish spoils. 
At the same time he assumed the 
roj'al title, 

1717. A Sjianish raid on Sicily resulted in 
war (p. 451) and a new peace 
settlement, by which 

1720. \dctor .Amadeus gave up Sicily to 
Austria and received in exchange 
the island of Sardinia. Henceforth he was 
King of Stirdinid. 
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1730-1773. CHARLES EMANUEL 111, 

king. He joined 1'ranee and 
Spain in the War of the Polish Succession, 
in the hope of driving the Austrians out 
of Italy. By the Treaty of Vienna (Oct. 3, 
1735), however, his possessions remained 
unchanged. 

1742-1747. S:i\oy sided with Austria in 
the War of the Austrian Succes¬ 
sion, and by tire Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle 
(1748) was rewarded with that j)art of the 
Duchy of Milan which lay on the west of 
the Ticino. 

Savoy-Piedmont had relatively little 
share in the intellerlual and artistic life 
of Italy, being (essentially a military state. 
The army, however, was not nearly strong 
enough to resist the storms of the French 
Revolution. 

1773-1796. VICTOR AMADEUS III. 

Strongly anti-revolutionary by 
temjrerament and ])oli('v, the king in i7()2 
joined Austria in the war against l-'rance, 
rejecting French offers of Lombardy. His 
territories were soon o\ errun by the I'rench 
and 

1796. Napoleon’s apj)earrm('e in Italy 
sealed the bate of the kingdom. 
The armies of the king were quickly de¬ 
feated and, by the armistice of Cherasco 
(Apr. 28) the king was obliged to abandon 
the Austrian alliance. Napoleon’s defeat 
of the Austrians led to a fundamental re¬ 
making of the whole Italian situation (p. 
585). (ConL pp. 585, 650.) 


d. NAPLES 

The Spanish rule contininxl in Naples 
until the W'^ar of the Spanish Succession 
(p. 445). During this conllict 
1707. The Austrians occupied Naples, and 
1713. By the Treaty of Utrecht, Spain 
ceded to Austria Sardinia and 
Naples, while Sicily passed to .Sava)y. In 
1720 Austria exchanged Sardinia for Sicily, 
but, after the War of the Polish Suc¬ 
cession 

1735. Austria ceded Naples and Sicily to 
the Sf)anish Bourbons, on (con¬ 
dition that they should ncxer be 
united with Sjjain as one crown. 
1736-1769. CHARLES IV (son of iniilip V 
of Spain), King of .Naples and 
Sicily. His reign was one of reform and 
enlightenment, guided by Bernardo Ta- 
nucci. Restriction of feudal privilege, re¬ 
form of finance and taxation, reorganization 
of prisons, reduction of church wealth and 
power (Concordat of 1741). Naples the 
musical and intellectual center of Italy. 
Excavation of Herculaneum (1738) and dis¬ 


covery of the temples at Paestum (1752) 
paved the way for neo-classicism in art 
(Wlnckelmann, etc.). 

1769-1826. FERDINAND I, the third son 
of Charles, succeeded to the throne 
when his father was called to assume the 
Sfianish crown. Ferdinand was only nine 
years old, and continued under the in¬ 
fluence of Tanucci until the latter’s fall in 
1771. By that time his wife, Maria Caro¬ 
lina (daughter of Maria Theresn) already 
dominaU'd him. She, in turn, followed the 
lead of an Ihiglisli adventurer, Sir John 
Acton, who was busily engaged in rebuilding 
the Neapolitan army and navy. The result 
(►f Maria Carolina’s i)olicy was to l)reak 
down the Sj)anish influence and to direct 
the king toward the Austrian connection. 

{Cant. pp. 580 , 650 .) 


e. OTHER STATES 

VENICE ('ontinued to fall into cv^er 
deeper decline, the old aristocratic rule be¬ 
coming ever more unsuited to the demands 
(.)f the Furot)ean world. In international 
affairs X’enice became entirely dev'oted to 
[)eace and neutrality, and only in the wars 
with the Turks was there some reflection 
of earlier glory. 

1646-1669. The Candian War (j). 424), 
during the earlier [)art of which 
the Venetians won resounding naval victo¬ 
ries at the Dardanelles (under Crimani and 
Mocenigo). d'he war ultimately centered 
on the siege of Candia (i658-1 ()6(j). France 
('amc to the aid of X’enice and the XTnetians 
themselves i)ut up a stout defense, under 
Francesco Morosini. Finally, however, 
the XTmetians were obliged to yield. By 
the peace settlement they lost Candia 
(Crete). 

1684. X^enice joined with Austria and Po¬ 
land in the war against the Turks 
(p. 483). In 1685 Morosini began the con¬ 
quest of the Morea, which was com})leted 
in 1687. J’he Venetians even caj)tured 
Athens (ex])losi()n of the ammunition stores 
in the Parthenon). By the Treaty of Karlo- 
Witz ([). 484), the X’enetians retained the 
Morea. 

1718. By the Treaty of Passarowitz (p. 

484), the Venetians, who had 
joined in the J'urkish XVar at the side of 
the Austrians, lost the Morea. Thenceforth 
Venice retained only the Ionian Islands and 
the Dalmatian coast. Politically XTnice 
stagnated, wliilc artistically it remained 
one of the most activ^e centers in Europe. 

MILAN remained under Spanish rule 
until, by 
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1713. The Treaty of Utrecht it passed to 
Austria. Mantua was incorpo¬ 
rated with the Duchy of Milan, after the 
last Gonzaga had, in 1701, sold it to Louis 
XIV. 

Parma and Piacenza changed hands several 
times during the i8th century. 
1731. On the extinction of the l''arne.se 
family, the duchies were given to 
Charles, the son of Philip V of Spain and 
his second wife, Idizabelh Farncse. In 1733 
(War of the I\dish Succession) Charles 
conquered Naples and Si< ily, and these 
territories were awarded liim in the peace 
settlement. In return he al)andoned Parma 
and Piacenza to Austria. 

1748. As a result of tlie War of the Aus¬ 
trian Succession, Maria Theresa 
ceded Parma and Piacenza to Philip, the 
younger l)rother of Charles of Nai)les. 
Philij) ruled until 1765 and was succeeded 
by his son Ferdinand, who married a 
daughter of Maria There.sa and generally 
followed the lead of the Vienna govern¬ 
ment. 

The GENOESE REPUBLIC, like the 
Venetian, remained independent, though 
constantly exf)o.sed to encroachment l>y | 
Savoy. France, and Austria. I 


1730. Revolt of Corsica against Genoese 
rule. After a long and variable 
struggle, during which a German ad¬ 
venturer, Baron Neuhof of Westphalia, 
appeared for a time as King Theodore I 
(1736), the Genoese called upon the PTench 
for assistance. After many engagements 
(esj)ecially against Pasqu^e Paoli, the 
Corsican leader), the French subjugated 
the island, which the Genoese ceded to 
them (1768). 

TUSCANY (Florence) continued under 
the decadent and unedifying rule of the 
Medici (Cosimo III, 1670-1723; Gian Gas- 
tone, 1723-1737) until the extinction of the 
line in 1737. 

1737-1745. Francis of Lorraine, Grand 
Duke of Tuscany. He became 
the husband of Maria Theresa 
and, after his election as German 
eiTijieror, turned over Tuscany to 
his second son 

1746-1790. Leopold I, who devoted himself 
to the thoroughgoing reform of 
his dominion. The administration was re¬ 
made, serfdom abolished, trade and in¬ 
dustry encouraged, d'uscany hecame per¬ 
haps the liest ruled and most progressive 
region of Italy. {Cant. p. 650.) 


6 . THE SWISS CONFEDERATION 


'Phe century from i()50 to 1750 was one 
of stagiiatitm and decline in Switzerland, 
d'he confederation continued to be the 
loo.sest kind of union, the cantons divided 
against each other by religious issues. 
Within llie cantons jialrician oligarchies 
became dominant and ruled in a reactionary 
fashion. The main occuyiation of the Swiss 
continued to be lighting, and mercenaries 
were engaged by foreign states (especially 
P’rance) by the tens of thousands. Only 
after 1750 was there a renaissance, which 
brought Switzerland U> the threshold of the 
P'rench Kevolut i(»n. 

1663. A peasant revolt, led by Nicholas 
Leuenl)crg, brought the iicsurgents 
to the \'cr)' gates of licrn, but was 
su})pressed with the aid of other 
cantons. 

1656. IToj)osals for the establishment of 
a nu»re centralized state, i)ut h>r- 
ward l)y Zurich, were defeated by 
the Catholic cantons. 

1656. THE FIRST VILLMERGEN WAR, 

in which Bern .and Zurich were 
pitted against the Catholic cantons. The 
fVotestants were defeated at Villmergcn 
(Jan. 24) and com})leto cmUrol of religious 


affairs had to be kPt to the individual 
members of the confederation. 
1663. Renewal of the alliame with ITance, 
enabling Dmis XIV to draw as 
many mercenaries as he chose from the 
cantons. The alliance was oppo.sed by Zu¬ 
rich and some of the Protestant cantons, 
and in the ensuing })eriod there was much 
friction belwetm France and Switzerland 
over the question of seredee with PTance 
against JToiestant states, over the re¬ 
ception of Huguenots expelled from France, 
etc. 

1663-1776. During more than a century 
there w.ms no meeting of the federal 
Diet, indicating the almost com- 
jdete collapse of the federal con¬ 
nection. 

1678. Franche-Comte, hitherto under fed¬ 
eral protection, was annexed to 
I'Tance. 

1693. The Protestant cantons, incensed 
by PTench use of mercenaries 
against the Dutc h, agreed to sup]:)ly soldiers 
to the Dutch, and later to the Pmglish. 
d’hercupon the Gatholic cantons made an 
agreement to supidy men to the Spaniards. 
In the War of the S}Kinish Succession (p. 
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445) the Swiss fought by the t housands on 
both sides. 

1707 . A popular insurrection at (iene\a 

led l)y Peter I'alio, was su|)j)re.ssed 
with tlie aid of the Uern and 
Zurich oligarcliies. 

1708 . The house of Hohenzollern suc¬ 

ceeded to the principality of 
N('uchalel. Louis XU’ was pre- 
\ented by the war from j)ressing 
the (laims of the Prince of ('onti. 
1712 . THE SECOND VILLMERGEN 
WAR, another conllicl between 
Catholics and Protestants. This time the 
Bernese won a decisi\e victory, again at 
Vdllmergen (July 25). after which the (Knn 
inance (d the I’rotestant cantons was tirmly 
establislicd. 

1723 . Revolt of Abraham Davel in the 

\’aud, against the o[)pr(‘Ssi\ c‘ rule 
of Bern. The whole affair was a hare¬ 
brained undertaking, inspired by nohle 
moti\es. After taking Lausanne', l)a\el 
was easily outrnaneuNered, captured, and 
execut(‘d. 

1725 . Renewal of the treaty with I'rame, 
but this lime with the abstention 
of the* Protestant cantons. 

1734 , 1737 . kurlher uprisings in (’rene\a 
led to some constitutional re\ision 
in the popular direction. 

With the mifldle of the century there 
e ame a distinct economic im|)ro\ eme-iit in 
Switzerland, marked by the e'xpansiou of 
industry. This brouglit with it a falling olT 
e)f the mereenar^' syste-m, l)ut also a rise of 
the middle class and an intelledual renais¬ 
sance: Ziirie h (with Johannes J, Bodmer, 
i0(jS-i7S^. Albrecht von Halle, 170S 1777. 
and Johannes C. Lavater, [7.11-1 Son be- 
( ame an important center of (ierrnan litera¬ 
ture and thought; (lene\a (with Rousseau, 
17I2-I77<S, Voltaire, resident in the \ ii iniiy 
after 7755, etc.) became a ri'fugc for ad- 
\ainced thinkers of tlie I'rcnc h s( liool. 'I he 
Helvetic Society tounded 17^2) was an 
exuberant organization devoted to the new 
ideas. 

1776 . The wLole confederation once more 
allied its('lf with 1 'ranee, but .Swiss 
men en.'iries in k ren^h serv in' fell 
to less than 10,000. 

1789 - 1792 . In tiie first years of the French 
Revolution the Swiss oliganhies 
were strongly hostile and ‘seriously con¬ 
sidered inten'cntion by the side of Austria 
and JTussia. In the end they di'lermined 
on neutrality, though pursuing at home a 


repressive policy (crushing of unrest in tlie 
Vaud by the Bern government). 

1792, Dec. 5. A revolutionary coup at 

(ieneva [)ut the government in 
the hands of tlu' popular j)arty. 
'Plienccforth the dexolopments in 
I'ranec were faithfully mirrored in 
Crenex'a. 

1793. The ITench Rejmhiic annexed the 

Bisho[)ric (not I lie town ) of Ba.sel. 

1797, Oct. Napoleon, following his suc- 

ce.sses in Italy, annexed (he \'al- 
lelline and (Jiiav viuia to the 
('isalpiru' Re}»uhli(. 

Dec. Revolutionists seized the town of 
Basel. 

1798, Jan. 23. J he I’ rench dt'i hired the 

\au(l frci' from lU'rnesc rule and 
organizt'd it :is the Lemanic Re¬ 
public. 

Feb. 9. I'Vaiue decreed tlu* cstahlish- 
menl ol a Helvetic Republic. Phe 
mo\(‘ was inspired by the llel\('ti< Lom- 
miliee in Paris, a rev 1 »hitictnary group 
headed }>v Frederic-Cesar de La Harpe, 

1 75.4-i.S,;(S, a \ audois whose great aim was 
the liberation of his homeland from the 
haU'd ilernese aristocracy, and by Peter 
Ochs, a less high niiiided radii al. The new 
repuhlic was to be organized .dong ITefich 
lines: excepting for tc'rritory annexed to 
I rancc, all t^u (antons. together with the 
suhjed territories, were to be made into 
2^^ cantons, tlie wh(<li' bound together hy 
a centralizc'd govcrnnu'Mt (onsisling of an 
elcch'd i hamber of fh-f)iitics 'right m('mbers 
from eai li (anton' and a senate (four froi 7 i 
each ( anton I. At the head was to Ite a 
directory of five. 

I’he f rench move finally (onvinced the 
Swiss oliganhies of the danger, liern d('- 
(lan'd war and tlic lLTnc>e defeated the 
I reiK h army under Brune at Laupen flMar. 

5 .1. lint anotiu'r liernesc fon e was van- 
(juished on the same day l)y (len. Schauen- 
berg. liern surrenden'd and was sacked. 

Indemnity of 17 million Irancs. 

Apr. Five Forest K'atholii ) cantons re¬ 
volted against the I reiah, under 
Aloys \'on Reding, 'flu'y won some suc¬ 
cesses, but then made pi'ait*. ac cepting the 
Ilel'.ctiv constitution on (ondilion that the 
Lreruh should not interfere or occupy 
territory of the five cantons. 

Apr. 26. Geneva was annexed to France. 

{Cont. pp. 5H6, 666. ) 
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7 . GERMANY 


1668-1706. LEOPOLD I, the son of l erdi- 
nand JJJ. After 1683 I)eri'nanent 
Diet at Regensburg, consisting of repre¬ 
sent ati\es of the 8 electors, the 6c> sec ular 
princes, and I lie imperial cities; an in¬ 
effectual legislature, often degenerating into 
a squahhle for precedence (“a f)ladi‘less 
knife without a liandle’j. Corpus Catholi- 
corum and C<rpus pA'nugdiforimi , the cor- 
jiorate organizations c)f the C'atholic ancl 
Protestant st:ites, the latter being the most 
im[)ortant. 'This organization of the Protes¬ 
tant statc-s had c.\i.slecl. in fact, since the 
latter half of the i()th ccntur>’, Init it was 
legally recognized in the d reaty of West- 
jihalia, whic h decreed that in the liiet 
matters relating to religion and the Cdiurch 
should not be dec idcxl by a majority, but 
should be seltlc'd by cctufcrcaue and agree¬ 
ment between the (’ath(»lic and Protestant 
states, as organized c<)r|)orations. 
1661-1664. War against the Turks p. 483). 
1666. .Settlement of the contc‘Stc*d suc¬ 
cession in Cleve-Jiilich : (leve, 
Mark, and ka\enstein, as well as half c)f 
Ka\ensbc‘rg. were given to P>randenburg; 
afterward the whole of Ravenslierg in place 
of Ravenstcin. 

1668. d'he emjiire joined in the War of 
Devolution, against Louis Xl\’ of 
I'rancc' (]). 442'. and likewise in 
1674. The Dutch War, siding with the 
Dutch agait\sl the ambitious ag¬ 
gression C'f tlic f rench king. 
1682-1699. THE LIBERATION OF HUN¬ 
GARY as a result c»f a ])r«»longecl 
war against the d'urks. Hungary had , 
undergone a markcai decline in the mid- i 
century, d he greatness of d'raiisylvania 
came to an end with George II Rakoezi 
(I Oq.S-iCjCic) whose ambitious dynastic 
j)olicy (alliance with Swc'den; attempt tc') 
secure the Polish crown) had led to trouble 
with the d'urk.s. who finally drove him fn»m 
the throne-. In that part of Hungary ruled 
by the Mapsburgs there continued to be 
persecution of the I’rotestants and. under 
Leopold L e.\tension of the royal power, 
ccintiscation ot estates c)f opjxinenls, etc. 
ddiis led to much unrest (insurrection of 
Imre Tokblli), but the recemetuest of the 
country entirely transformed the situation. 

I'or details of the war against the Turks 
sec p. 483. After the siege of \ ienna 
the imjverial generals, C harles of Lorraine 
and Louis of liaden, advanced into Hun¬ 
gary. Buda was taken (t686 ) and, after 
the victory at Mohacs (ibSy) the Turks were 
driven beyond the Danube, kiugene of 


Savoy’s great victory at Zenta 
brcjught the war to a clo.se. liy tlie Treaty 
of Karlowitz (Jan. 26, 1699) the Ha])sl)urgs 
secured all Hungary excepting the Banat 
of dernesvar. In the meanwhile the Hun¬ 
garian Diet had (1687) fixed the suc cession 
to the throne in the male line of the flaps- 
burgs. Ill view of the general devastation 
I and ck*j)o[)ulation the govc-rnment began an 
I extensive fcolicy of c C)lonization ( i 6 go: Serbs 
I in southern Hungary; 1720-1800: large- 
scale settlement of Germans), d'he recon- 
! quc-rc-d territories were awarded in large 
part to (jernian commanders and soldiers 
and during the whc>le century following the 
reconciuest tliere was a steady increase of 
rov-al power and an ever greater concentra¬ 
tion cif authority in the \denna government 
bureaus, ddie ancient constitution of Hun¬ 
gary subsisted, but it fell more and metre 
into neglect, d'he higher ari.^^tocracy tended 
tc) devote itself to the |)leasures of the 
Vienna court, and tlie ojrposition of the 
gentry (concentrated in the local as.semblies 
or comitatsi was not sulYu ient to stem the 
tide of absolutism. 

1688-1697. War of the League of Augs¬ 
burg, against Lc.mis XJ\' (p. 4431. 
This war distracted the em})ire to such an 
extent that the rec'onquesl of Hungary' was 
delayed tor a decacle. 

During tliis {leriod several of the German 
princes were elevated in rank: 
1692. Hanover l)ec'ame an electorate (the 
ninth 

1697. Augustus II, I'.Iector of Saxony, was 
elected King of I’oland on the 
death of John Sobieski. He there- 
iqron adopted the Catholic faith. 
1701, Jan. 18. FREDERICK III, Elector 
of ]-lranclenburg ( t(;)88-i 7I3). with 
the c'onsent of the emperor, assumed the 
title of A'/ug of Prussia {Koriig in Preus- 
srn) (Lrecierick I) and crowneci himself at 
Kbnigsberg. 

1710-1714. War of the Spanish Succession 

(p. 445). The emperor, though he 
and his allies failed to ])ievenl the succes¬ 
sion c)f the liourbon house in Spain, never¬ 
theless etTec ted the Irreakup of the Spanish 
dominions in Europe. By the final settle¬ 
ment Austrian power and intluence replaced 
that of S|>ain in Italy, and .Vustiia also suc¬ 
ceeded to the Spani.sh Netherlands (hence¬ 
forth the Austrian Netherlands). 
1703-1711, Revolt of the Hungarians 
under Francis 11 Rakoezi. This 
was the result of widespread discontent 
with the policy of the \ ienna govern- 
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merit. Ultimately tlie movement became 
a real social ui)heavaL Kakoezi soon con¬ 
trolled most of Uunj^ary and e\en be^an 
to threaten Vienna. But his followers ac- 
ce[)ted the Peace of Szatmar (May i, 1711), 
by whi( h the emj)eror promised rest)ect 
for the Hungarian (onstitution and redress 
of grievances. Pako{zi himself refused 
these terms and took refuge in 7\irkey 
(d. 

1706-1711. JOSEPH I, son of Le(»])old. 

He was sin ( ceded by his brother, 
1711-1740. CHARLES VI. 

1713- 1740. FREDERICK WILLIAM I, 

son of I'rederiik I, King of Prus¬ 
sia, by wise economy, military' se\erity, and 
the estaljlisliment of a formidable army, 
laid the foundation of the future [iower 
of Prussia. Maintenance of a standing 
aniiy of 83.000 men, with a population 
of two and a half million inhabitants. 
Prince Leopold of Anhalt-Dessau idcr *ilte 

DcSSilUrr). 

1714- 1718. War of the Turks with Venice, 

and after 1716 with the emperor 
!p. 4S4). 'Phe seizure of Sardinia (1717) 
and Sicily f 17181 by Spain, wluTe Idizabeth 
of Parma, the S(*c(tnd wife of Philip \'. and 
lier faNorite, the minister and Cardinal Al- 
beroni, were planning to reirain the Spanish 
ajipanages lost by the Treaty of Utrecht, 

brought about the 

1718, Aug. 2. Quadruple Alliance for the 

rnaintename of the Treaty of 
Utrecht, between hranee. Pngland. the em¬ 
peror, and (i7i(j) llie Kepublit of Holland. 
After a short war and the tall of Alberoni, 
who went to Rome ul. 175a). the agree¬ 
ments of the (Juadrui)le .Viliam e were exe¬ 
cuted in 1720: (1) Spain exactialed Sit ily 
and Sardinia, and nuule a renumiation of 
the apj)anages former, in ri-turn for which 
the emperor recogni/ed the Sj)anish Bour¬ 
bons. (2) Savoy was obliged to exchange 
Sicily for Sardiida. .Vfter this time the 
Dukes of Savoy c alled tliemsehes Kings of 
Sardinia. 

'Pile P.mperor Charles VI was without 
male otTspring. His ]>rin(ipal endea\-or 
throughout his whole reign was to semre 
the various lands w hich v\ere united under 
the scejUer of .Austria against dix ision after 
his death. Heme he established an order 
of succession under the name of the Prag¬ 
matic Sanction, which decreed th.at: (i) 
the lands belonging to the .Austrian Umpire 
should be indiv isible; (2) that in case nade 
heirs should fail, they should devolve upon 
C'harles^ daughters, the eldest of whom was 
Maria Theresa, and their heirs according 
to the law of primogeniture; (3) in case of 
the extinction of this line the daughters of 
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Joseph I and their descendants were to 
inherit. 

7A) secure the assent of the various powers 
to the Pragmatic Sanction w'as the object 
of numerous dijdomatic negotiations. 'J'he 
Hungarian Diet acce})ted it in 1723. A 
special agreement between Austria and 
Si)ain (1725), in regard to this measure, 
jiroduced the Alliance of Herrenhausen, in 
the same year, betw'een Ungland, France, 
and J*russia in opposition. I^russia soon 
withdrew from tlie alliance and joined 
Austria by the Treaty of Wusterhausen. 
Jdie alliance between .Austria and Spain 
was also of short duration. 

1733-1735. WAR OF THE POLISH SUC¬ 
CESSION, after the death of Au¬ 
gustus H. 

Cause: The majority of the Polish nobles, 
under the influence of Prance, elected 
Stanislas Lesezynski, who had be('ome the 
fatlier-in law of Louis XV. king, a second 
time. Ru.ssia and Austria induced a mi¬ 
nority to ( hoose Augustus III, Idector of 
Saxony (.'^on of Augustus H). and supported 
the election by the ])resence of trooj)s in 
Poland. P'rame, Spain, and Sardinia took 
up arms for Stanislas. 

'Phe Seat of war was at first in Italy, 
where Milan, Xa]>les, and Sicily were con¬ 
quered. and the .Austrians lost everything 
ex('e|)t Milan; and afterward on the upper 
Riune, where tlie old Prince Eugene fought 
unsuccessfully, and P'rLincis Stephen, Duke 
of Lorraine, the future husband of Maria 
Theresa, al^ne upheld the honor of the im¬ 
perial arms. Lorraine occu]>ied by the 
French. Kehl captured. Prelintinaries 
of peace (i735t. and. after long negoti¬ 
ations. 

1738, Nov. 18. TREATY OF VIENNA: 

(I) Stanislas Lesezynski made a 
renunciation of the Polish throne, receiving 
as c'ompensation the diu'hies of l^orraine 
and Bar. whic li at his death vv'ere to de¬ 
volve u])(»n Prance. Stanislas died 1766. 
(2) Phe Duke of Lorraine. Francis Stephen, 
recedved an indemnific:ation in Tuscany, 
vvho.se dmal throne had Ixn'ome vacant 
by the cxlinetion of the family of Medici. 
1737 i.U Austria ceded Naples and Sicily, 
the island of Llba and the Stati degli 
I’residi to Spain as a strundogrnitun for 
Don Carlos, so that these lands cc'iuld 
never be united with the crown of Spain, 
receiving in exc hange Parma and Piacenza, 
which Don t'arlos had inherited in 1731 
ui)on the death of the last Larnese. his 
great-uncle. (4) France guaranteed the 
Pragmatic; Sanction. 

1736-1739. Unsuccessful war with the 
Turks (p. 484). 
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1740, May. Death of Frederick William 

I of Prussia. 

1740-1786. FREDERICK II, THE GREAT 

of Prussia. 

1740, Oct. With the death of Charles VI, 

the male line of the Haj>sburgs 
was extinct. 

1740-1780. MARIA THERESA, Queen of 
Bohemia and Hungary, Arch¬ 
duchess of Austria, etc., married 
Francis Stephen of the house of 
Lorraine, Grand Duke of d’uscany 
U'o-regent). 

1740-1748. WAR OF THE AUSTRIAN 
SUCCESSION: 

Cause; The following claimants for the 
Austrian inheritance appeared: (i) Charles 
Albert, Elector of Bavaria, who had never 
recognized the Pragmatic Sanction, a de¬ 
scendant of Anna, the eldest daughter of 
I'crdinand I. He based his claim upon the 
marriage contract of Anna, and uj)on the 
will of iw'rdinand I, whereby the Austrian 
inheritance was (he claimed) secured to the 
descendants of Anna, in case the w<;/c 
descendants of her brother should become 
extinct, {'rhe original will, howev'er, read, 
in case the descendants of her 

brother bec'arne extinct.) (2) Philip V, 
King of Spaiit, relying <vn a treaty between 
(diaries \' and hi.s brother Eerdinand, on 
occasion of the ce.ssion of the German lands, 
and Lipcm a reservation made by Philip HI 
in his renunciation of the (jerman lands. 
(.E Augustus III of Saxony, the husl>and 
of the ddfst daughter of Jose|)h I. 

i'he claims advainced by Frederick II to 
a part of Silesia, and his de.sire to annex 
the whole of Silesia to his kingchcm, the re¬ 
jection of the offer which he made at \’ienna 
to take the tield in favor of Austria if his 
claims were recognized, l.irought about, be¬ 
fore the commencement of hostilities by 
the other c laimaiits, the 
1740-1742. FIRST SILESIAN WAR. 

Legal claims of iTussia to a portion 
of Silesia; (i) d'he })rincipalily of Jagern- 
dorf was ])urchasc-d in 1523 by a younger 
branc h of the electoral line of Hohenzollern. 
and the future ac'quisition of Ratibor and 
Oppeln secured at the same time, by an 
hereditary’ allianc'c. In 1623 Duke John 
(ieorge w:is j)laced under the ban by the 
Em|>ei*or I'crdinand 11, as an adherent of 
Erederick V, the I'dector I’alatine, and in 
Sf)ite of the i*eace of Westphalia, neither 
he nor his heirs had been reinstated. (2) 
The Elector Joachim II had made an 
hereditary aJli;inc:e in 1537 with the Duke 
of Liegnitz, Brieg, and W’ohlau, which 
Eerdinand I had forbidden as King of 
Bohemia and feudal superior of the duke. 
After the extinction of the ducal house 
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(1675) Austria took possession of the in¬ 
heritance. In 1686 Frederick William, the 
Great Elector, renounced the Silesian 
duchies, in return for the cession of the 
circle of Schwiebus. The latter, however, 
was secured to Austria by a secret agree¬ 
ment with the prince elector, and W’as 
restored by him, as Elector Erederick III 
in 1603. 

1740, Occupation of Silesia by h'rederick’s 

troops. Capture of Glogau. 

1741, Apr. 10. Prussian v’ictory of Mollwitz. 
May. Secret alliance of Nymphenburg 

against Austria coiuluded by 
Irance, Bavaria, and Spain, afterward 
joined by Saxony, and lastly by Prussia. 
'Ehe allied French (Belle-Isle l and Bavarian 
army inv’aded Austria and Bohemia. 
iTague taken in alliance with the Saxons. 
Charles Albert caused himself to be pro¬ 
claimed archduke in Linz, while Frederick 
11 received homage in Silesia. Charles 
Albert was elected emperor in Frankfurt 
as 

1742-1746. CHARLES VII. Meantime 
Maria Theresa had gone to Hun¬ 
gary. Diet at Pressburg (1741); enthusi¬ 
asm of the Hungarian nobility which was 
guaranteed immunity from taxation; two 
armies raised; alliance concluded with Eng- 
l;md. An Austrian army conquered Ba¬ 
varia wliere Maria Theresa received the 
homage of Munich; a second besieged the 
French in Prague. 

1742, May 17. The victory’ of Erederick 

at Czaslau and Chotusitz, and 
Maria Theresa’s desire to rid her¬ 
self of a dangerous enemy led to 
the separate 

1742, June and July. Treaty of Breslau 

and Berlin between Austria and 
Prussia: (i) Frederick withdrew from the 
alliance against Maria 'Theresa. (2) Aus¬ 
tria ceded to Prussia and lower Silesia 

and the county 01 Glatz, retaining only 
the prim ipalily’ of d'esc hen, and the south¬ 
western j)art of the piincipalilies of Ncisse, 
d'roppau, and Jagerndorf, the Oppa forming 
the boundary. 3) Prussia assumed tlie 
debt upon Silesia held by English and 
Dutch creditors, to the amount of i,';oo,ooo 
rix dollars. 

.\ustria prosecuted the war against the 
allies with success, driving them entirely 
c»ut of Bohemia (1742), and Bavaria (1743); 
the Pragmatic army (English, Hanoverians, 
Hessians), under King (ieorge II, defeated 
the T rench in the 

1743, June 27. Battle of Dettingen. The 

Emj)eror Charles \TI was a refu¬ 
gee in T'rankfurt. 

Tliese Austrian successes and the treaties 
witii Sardinia and Saxony ( 1743 ) made 
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the King of Prussia anxious about his 
new acquisitions. He concluded a second 
alliance with Charles VII and France, and 
began the 

1744-1746. SECOND SILESIAN WAR. 

by forcing his way through Saxony 
with 8o,ooo men and invading Bohemia. 
He took Prague, but, deserted by the 
French, was soon driven back into Saxony 

(1744). 

1744. East Friesland, upon the extim tion 

of the reigning house, fell to 
Prussia. 

1745, Jan. Alliance between Austria, 

Saxony, England, and Holland 
against Prussia. The French and Bavarians 
took IMiinich. Charles VII died (1745, 
Jan.). His son Maximilian Joseph con¬ 
cluded the 

Apr. Separate Treaty of Fiissen, with 
Austria, (i) Austria restored all 
conquests to Iku’aria. (2) The Elector of 
Bavaria surrendered his pretensions to 
Austria and ])romised Francis Stet)hen, the 
husV)and of Maria Theresa, his vote at the 
imperial election. 

The Frencli under Marsliall Maurice of 
Saxony {Mar&hal dc Saxe, son of Augustus 
H and the Countess Aurora of Konigs- 
mark) defeated the Pragmatic army in 
the 

1745, May 11 . BATTLE OF FONTENOY 

(Irish Brigade), and began the con¬ 
quest of the Austrian Netherlands. 

Frederick the Great defeated 
the Austrians and Saxons under 
Charles of Lorraine in the 
June 4. Battle of Hohenfriedberg, in 
Silesia, and the Austrians alone 
in the 

Sept. 30. Battle of Soor, in northeastern 
Bohemia. 

By the election of the husband 
of Maria T heresa as emperor, the 
1746-1806. HOUSE OF LORRAINE- 
TUSCANY acceded to the im- 
y>eria] throne in the pers<m of the 
emperor, 

1746-1765. FRANCIS I. 

After a victory of the Prussian 
general, Leof)old von Dessau, over 
the Saxons at Kesseldorf, Dec. 15, 
the 

1745, Dec. 26. TREATY OF DRESDEN 

was concluded l)elween Prussia 
and Austria (Saxony), (i) Ratification of 
the Treaty of Breslau and Berlin in regard 
to the possession of Silesia. (2) Frederick 
(I recognized Francis I as emperor. (^^) 
jiaxony paid Prussia one million rix dollars. 

After the flower of the English arnty had 
been recalled to England, where they were 
needed in the contest with the “young pre¬ 


tender’^ (p. 435 ) Marshal Saxe obtained 
at Raucoux (1746) a second victory over 
the allies of Austria and comf)]eted the con¬ 
quest of the Austrian Netherlands. 

At the same time, the naval w^ar between 
France and lOngland, and the war in Italy 
between Spain, brance, and Austria, were 
carried on with \arying fortune. Sardinia 
had ('oncluded peace with Austria as early 
as 1743. At last the JOmi^ress of Russia, 
Elizabeth (p. 481). joined the comhatants as 
the ally of Austria and sent an army to the 
Rhine. C'cingress, and tinalJy, 
1748, Oct. TREATY OF AIX-LA-CHA- 
PELLE. ( 1 ) Recij)rocal resto¬ 
ration of all conquests. (2) Cessions of 
Parma, I’iacenza. and Guastalla to the 
Sjianish infant, Don Philiji, making the 
second sreundogeniture of the S|)anish Bour¬ 
bons in Italy. T'lie following guaranties 
were given: that .Silesia should belong to 
Pru.ssia; that the Pragmatic* Saiu lion should 
he sustained in ;\ustria; that the house of 
Hano\er should retain the succession in its 
Gernain slates and in Great Britain. 

C.'hange in the rc*lations of b’urojieaii 
states induced by the rise of Prussia to the 
rank of a great power. Jany between 
Prussia and .Austria; the latter sc’eing a 
disgrace in the loss of Silesia to a smaller 
power, and intriguing for the* recen'ery of the 
lost jircnince. TTuis began tlie 
1766-1763. THIRD SILESIAN, or SEVEN 
YEARS’ WAR. 

Cause: liefore the T'reaty of .Aix la- 
Chapelle Maria T'heresa had concluded a 
defensive alliance with ITederic k’s [ler.'^onal 
enemy, Elizabeth, limjiress of Russia (May, 
1746;. Secret articles of this treaty pro¬ 
vided for the reunion of Silesia witli Austria 
under certain sjiec ified conditions. In Sejit. 
1750, (h‘orge II of Ifngland. rnoxccl by 
anxiety for his jirincipality of Ilanosc-r, 
signed the main treaty, the* sc-c ret artic les 
being excepted. Saxony (minister. ( ount 
Briihl) signed the treaty unconditionally. 
Prince Kaunitz (until 1753 .Austrian am¬ 
bassador in b’ranee, then chanc ellor of the 
emjiire in \Tenna) suc ceeded in promoting 
a reconciliation between the cabinets of 
A'ersailles and A’ienna, and sec:uring the 
Marquise de Pomiiadour in favor of an 
Austrian alliance, b'ormation of a party 
inimical to the Prussian alliance at the 
bTenc h court. 

Maria T'heresa and Kaunitz induced 
England to conc lude a new subsidy treaty 
with Russia in 1755. In June of the same 
year, however, hostilities broke out between 
England and b'ranc:e in Nortli America 
without any declaration of war. Dreading 
a French attack upon Hanover, George II 
concluded, in January, 175O, a treaty of 
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neutrality with Frederick at Westminster, 
which caused a rupture between England 
and Russia. Kaunitz made skillful use of 
the indignation at Versailles over the Treaty 
of Westminster. In May, 1756, conclusion 
of a defensive alliance between France and 
Austria. In June, 175b, war broke out 
between trance and England, in Europe. 

Frederick, well informed concerning the 
alliances of the powers, and knowing that 
Russia and P>ance were not in condition to 
take the offcnsiN'c against him in 175^, de¬ 
cided to take his enemies by suj)risc. 
1766, Aug. He in\’aded Saxony with 67,000 
men and look Dresden (Sept. 2). 
On ()(t. 1 he defeated the Aus¬ 
trians at Lobositz, and on Oct. 15 
the Saxons f iS,ooo) surrendered at 
Pirna. 

1757, Jan. 10. War was declared on 
Frederick in the name of the em¬ 
pire. IlanoN'er, Ih'sse, lirunswick, and 
Ootha, howeMM', continued in alliance with 
Prussia. C'onclusion of an agreement be¬ 
tween .Xnstria and Russia (Jan.) concerning 
the jiartition of the Prussian rnonart hy* 
OtTensic'C treaty betwaam Austria and 
France (May i). 

Frederick iinaded lioheniia in four 
columns, and won a 

May 6. \ ictory m-er the .Xustrians at 

Prague. Death of Schwerim 
l'red(‘rick besieged Prague an<l 
attacked Dlluii. who attmigned 
to reliec’e the city. Put krederi* k 
\\as defeated in the 

June 18. Battle of Kolin, as a result of 
which he liad to e\acuate Pohe- 
mia. 

July 26. V ictory^ of the French over the 
Pritisli at Hastenbeck, whidi led 
to the capitulati(m of the Pritish army 
(Duke of ('urnberland) at Kloster-Zeven 
(Sef)t. 8). d'he I'reruh occu]>ied Hanover. 
Plough tht' treaty was reje( ted by the 
Pritish government. 

July 30. Battle of Grossjagerndorf, in 

which tlie Russians, uiuler A]>ra\in, 
after invading East Prussia with a large 
force, def(‘ated the Prussians, under Peh- 
wald. \e\erlheless the Russians withdrew 
from Fast Piussia and did ni>t exjiloit their 
success. Put the Sweiles in tlie mean¬ 
while began to occupy Pomerania, jiromisi'd 
them in return for participation in tlie 
war. 

Nov. 5. BATTLE OF ROSSBACH, one 

of the most spectacular victories 
of F'rcderick. 'The FVench. under Soubise. 
had joined the imperial army, under Duke 
Frederiek William, for the pur])Ose of liber¬ 
ating Saxony. Put Frederick surprised 
them on the march and coni}delely over¬ 
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whelmed them. He then led his victorious 
army into Silesia, where the Austrians had 
just won a victory over the Duke of Pruns- 
wick-Pevern at Preslau (Nov. 22). 

Dec. 6. Battle of Leuthen. Frederick 
completely defeated the Austrians 
under Charles of Lorraine and 
Daun. 

1758. Frederick cam{)aigned in Moravia, 

but failed to take OJmutz. In the 
west. I'erdinand of Prunswick 
dro\'e the I’rench hack over the 
Rhine and defeated them in the 

June 23. Battle of Crefeld. But the 
greatest Prussian victory of the 
year was Frederick’s defeat of an¬ 
other invading Russian army in 
the 

Aug. 25. Battle of Zorndoff. Put this 
wais counterbalanced by the 

Oct. 14. Battle of Hochkirch. The 
Austrians had invaded Lusalia 
and Frederiek had hurried to the relief 
of liis brother Henry. Daun defeated the 
Prussians at Ihx hkirch, but was not able 
to drive I'rederick out of Saxony and 
Silesia. 

1759. 'J'he French resumed tlie ofTensive 

in the west. and. under the Duke 
of Broglie, defeated k’erdinand of Bruns¬ 
wick at Bergen, near I’rankfurt (.Xpr. 13). 
Lai Cl in the year Ferdinand made good 
this defeat l>y his victory over the French 
in the 

Aug. 1. Battle of Minden. 

'Pile Russians once again advanced 
into Germany and defeated the Prussian 
general, Wedell, at Kay 'July 23). Fred¬ 
erick was unable to prc'-eiit their union 
with the Austrians under Laudon and 
sulTered a major reverse in the 

Aug. 12. BATTLE OF KUNERSDORF. 
The .Austrians tfiereujion ca}:)tured 
Dre.sdeii. On Nov. 20 Daun sur¬ 
rounded and cajitured 13.000 
1‘riissians under Frink at Maxen. 
1700, June 23. ririic Prussians, under 
FoiKjue, were defeated and cap¬ 
tured by the Austrians in the 
bailie of Landshut, but 

Aug. 15. Frederick’s victory over l.audon 
in the battle of Lieguitz (PfatTen- 
dorf) cnaliled him to |ire\eiit the 
union of tlie Austrians and Rus¬ 
sians. The latter, under Tottle- 
hen, nevertheless 

Oct. 9-12. Suqirised and burned Berlin, 
retreating only as Frederick hur¬ 
ried to the relief. 

Nov. 3. Victory of l‘'rederick over Daun 
at Torgau. 

1761. Frederick established a defensive 
}>osition opposite the united Aus- 
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trians and Russians near Bunzelwitz. But 
on Oct. I the Austrians took Schweidnitz 
and the Russians occupied Kolberg before 
the year was out (Dec. i6). By this time 
Frederick, deprived of the English sub¬ 
sidies by the accession of George III (1760), 
Avas in great distress. His position was 
saved by 

1762 , Jan. 5 . The death of Elizabeth of 

Russia. Her successor, Peter III, 
was an admirer of p'rederick anti 
very soon concluded the 
Mar. 16 . Truce of Stargard, which Avas 
followed by the 

May 5 . Treaty of St. Petersburg. Rus¬ 
sia restored all conquests and both 
parties renounced all hostile al¬ 
liances. The defection of Russia 
brought with it also the 
May 22 . Treaty of Hamburg between 
Sweden and I’mssia, which re¬ 
stored the staffs quo ante bell urn. 'J'he 
alliance between Prussia and Russia was 
soon broken ofT by tlie deposition of Peter 
HI (July q). His successor, Catherine II, 
recalled her troo])s from Frederick’s army; 
nevertheless their inacliA ity upon the held 
wntributed to the 

July 21 . Victory of Frederick at Burkers- 
dorf (Reichenbach) over the Aus¬ 
trians (Daun). 

After Prince Henry in the 
Oct. 29 . Battle of Freiburg had dedeated 
the Austrians and the imperial 
forces, and the preliminaries of the Treaty 
of Fontainebleau l)etvveen Fmgland and 
France had made it certain that the ITench 
armies would be withdrawn from Germany, 
Austria and Prussia concluded the 

1763 , Feb. 16 . TREATY OF HUBER- 

T(U)SBURG: (i) Ratification of 
the Treaties of Breslau and Berlin, and that 
of Dresden, i.e, Prussia retained Silesia. 
(2) Prussia promised her vote for the .Xn h- 
duke Joseph at the election of the King of 
Rome. Saxony (restoration to the slalus 
quo) and the emfiire were included in the 
peace. 

Frederick’s endeavors to heal the Acaiunds 
inflicted by the w'ar upon his kingdom; dis¬ 
tribution of the magazine stores; remission 
of taxes for several provinces; establishment 
of district banks, of the Bank (1765) and 
the Maritime Company (1772) at Berlin. 
Afterward, however, introduction of an o]>- 
pressive financial administration; tobacco 
and coffee were made government mono]»o- 
lies. Drainage of the marshes along the 
Oder, Werthe, and Netze. Canal of Plauen, 
Finow, and Bromberg. Reform of the 
jurisdiction. Codifnation of the common 
law by grand chancellor von Carmer, a part 
of which was [lublished in 1782. 


1766 - 1790 . JOSEPH II, emperor, for the 

Austrian lands co-regent only with 

his mother, Maria Theresa, until 

1780, and without much influence. 

1778 - 1779 . WAR OF THE BAVARIAN 

SUCCESSION. Cause: Extinc¬ 
tion of the electoral house of Bavaria with 
Maximilian Jo.seph ( 1777 ). Charles Theo¬ 
dore, Elector I'alatine, tlie legal heir of the 
Ba\’arian lands, as head of the house of 
W’ittelsbach, and in consequence of various 
treaties, was [lersuaded by Jo.se[ih M to 
recognize certain old claims of Austria to 
Jyower BaA'aria, and a jiart of the Ujiper 
Palatinate. Treaty of Vienna (1778, Jan.); 
Occu|)ation of Lower Baxaria by Austrian 
troops, (diaries ddu'odore was thildless; 
his heir presunijitive was Charles Augustus 
C'hristian, Duke of the Palatinate of Zwei- 
brih ken (I)eux-ponts). Frederick II o[)ened 
secret negotiations with this waA^ering and 
irresolute prince through ('ount liustachiiis 
von Gdrz and encouraged him, under 
promise of assistance, to make a formal 
declaration of his rights against the .Aus¬ 
trian claims. Saxony and Mecklenburg, 
also iiK iled by Frederick, [>rotested as heirs 
presum])tive of a j)art of the Ba\-arian in- 
lieritarue. .As direct negotiations between 
.Austria and Prussia were without result, 
Josej)h and Freihaick joined their armies, 
whii h Avere already drawn up face lu face 
on the l)oundary of Bohemia and Sih'sia, 
Saxony allied with Prussia. \o battle in 
this short war. h'rederii k and I’riiui- 1 lenry 
invaded Bohemia (July, 1778;. Im|>ossi- 
bility of forcing Joseph from his strong 
position along the up|)er F.lbe, or of getting 
around it. d’iie armies maintmned their 
fiositions f)f observation .so long that want 
began to make itself felt. In the autumn 
Prince Henry retired to Saxony. Frederick 
to Silesia. Unirnjiorlant skirmishes along 
the frontier. A ])ersonal corres[)omlence 
between Maria Theresa and Frederick, 
commenced by the former, ItxJ in the follow¬ 
ing spring, Avith the lielji of Ru.ssian and 
French mediation, to a truce and a congress, 

and soon after to the 

1779 , May 13 . TREATY OF TESCHEN. 

(1) Tlie Treaty of Vienna with 
Charles Theodore was alinygated. Austria 
retained only the district of the Inn, in 
Bavaria, i.e. the part of Ivower Bavaria 
between the Inn, Salza, and Danube. (2) 
Austria agreed to the future union of the 
margrax-ates of Ansbach and Baireuth with 
the Prussian monarchy. (3) Saxony ob¬ 
tained some hitherto disputed rights of 
sovereignty and nine million rix dollars; 
Mecklenburg the ptivilegium de non appel- 
lando. 
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1780 - 1790 . JOSEPH II. Period of his 
reign alone and of his altcmf)ts at 
reform, d'he prudent government of Alaria 
Theresa (d. 1780), with its carefully ma¬ 
tured scheme of reform, was succeeded l)y 
the essent ially revolutionary reign of Joseph 
II, whereby the ancient forms were shaken 
to their foundations, and their substance, 
reluctant and stiff from lack of change, 
torcibly subjected to experiments made in 
symi)athy with the erdightenment of the 
century. Joseph II is the best rc|>resenla- 
ti\e of the contradictions of the 18th cen¬ 
tury, and of its ])hihinthr()}iy and its de¬ 
votion to right, and again of its severity 
and lack of consideration, where there was 
f|uestion of ex(‘cuting some favorite theory, 
k'illed with dislike of the clergy and the 
nobility, and entertaining the ideal of a 
strong, centralized, united state, Joseph 
pursued his reforms with the [)urpose of 
breaking the power of the pri\’ileged classes 
mentioned al)o\e, of destroying all pro¬ 
vincial inde})endence, and of establishing 
unity in the administration (centralization). 
I)es|)ite all his failures, despite the fa('t that, 
with few exce])tions his reforms did not 
outli\'c him, Joseph’s reign regenerated the 
.Austrian monarchy, lending it mobility and 
vitality. 

1781 , Oct. 13 . Edict of tolerance. Within 
eight years 700 monasteries were 
closed and ;.;().ooo members of orders re¬ 
leased. 'Fhere still nanained, however, ^^24 
monasteries with 27,000 monks and nuns, 
for those which remained a new organiza¬ 
tion was {)rescribed. ddie connection of the 
ec(desiastical order with Rome was weak¬ 
ened, schools were estal)lished with the 
f)roperty of the churcl’ics. innovations in 
the form of worship were introduced, nor 
did the interior (►rgani2^Uion of the C'hurch 
escape alteration. Futile journey of roi>e 
Pius VI to \'ienna (r7S2\ undertaken to 
j)re\'ent these (dtanges. Reform of juris¬ 
diction. 'Idle feudal burdens were reduced 
to li.xed norms, and attempts were made 
to abolish completely |)ersonal servitude 
among the peasants. 

1781 . Disputes between Joseph and the 
Dutch; the emiiemr arbitrarily an¬ 
nulled the Barrier treaties (p. 447). He 
demanded that the Scheldt, which had been 
closed by the I'reaty of \^’estphalia to the 
Si)anish Xetherlands. in favor of the Dutch, 
should be opened. Idnally, after four years 
of quarreling, French mediation brought 
about the Treaty of VersaUles (1785). 
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Joseph withdrew his demands in con.sidera- 
tion of ten million florins. 

Joseph attempted to improve the legal 
system of the emi)ire. His encroachments 
in the empire. Violent proceedings in the 
case of the Bishop of Passau (1783). 
1783. Tile endeavors of Frederick the 
Great to conclude a union of Ger¬ 
man princes (1783), which should resist the 
eiKToachments of the enifieror, and to 
strengthen Prussia in her political isolation 
by a “combination within the empire,” were 
at first but coldly supported l)y his own 
ministers and the German princes. Fred¬ 
erick’s })lan was not taken into favor until 
news was received of 

1785. Joseph IPs plan of an exchange 
of territory, according to which 
(diaries Theodore was to cede the whole of 
Bavaria to Austria, and accejit in exchange 
the Austrian Netherlands (Belgium), ex¬ 
cepting Luxemburg and Namur, as the 
Kingdom of Burgundy. France maintained 
an attitude of indifference. Russia sup¬ 
ported the project and endeavored by per¬ 
suasion and threats to induce the heir of 
Bavaria, the Count Ikilatine of Zwei- 
hriicken, to consent to the scheme. The 
latter sought help from k'redcrick the Great, 
who, a year before his death (ci. 178(1. .Vug. 

17), succeeded in forming the 
1785, July. League of the German Princes 
Ix^tween Prussia, the F.lectorate of 
Saxony, and Hanover, which was afterward 
joined l)y Brunswick, Mainz, Hesse-Cassel. 
Baden, Mecklenburg, Anhalt, and the 
Thuringiaii lands, directed against Joseph’s 
scheme. 

Opposition to Joseph’s reforms in the 
.Austrian Netherlands and in Hungary. The 
remo\'al of the crown of Hungary to \*ienna 
produced so great a disturbance that the 
eni|)eror yielded and ])ermitted its return. 
Idle revocation of the constitution of Bra¬ 
bant caused a revolt in the Belgian prov¬ 
inces (i7Sg). War with the Turks (p. 485 '. 
Death of Joseph II (1790). Ills brother 
became 

1790-1792. LEOPOLD II, enijicror. He 
supjiresscd the Belgian insur¬ 
rection, but restored the old constitution 
and the old jirivilcges. A conference at 
Reichenbach prevented a war with Prussia, 
which (Jan. 31, 1790) had concluded a 
treaty with the Turks, in order to procure 
more favoraiile conditions for the latter 
from Austria and Russia (p. 485V 

[Cont. pp. 581. 667.) 
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8 . SCANDINAVIA 


a. SWEDEN 

(iiislavLis A(l<)l})hus and liis able lieuten- 
anls and successors took advantage of the 
dd^irty Years’ War to lift Sweden to the 
rank of a first-class power, with dominance 
ov-^er the whole liallic area. Bui the great¬ 
ness of Sweden was to he short-lived. 
During the later lytli century the royal 
j)o\ver was greatly strengthened, but never¬ 
theless Sweden lac ked the resources to com¬ 
pete with the nciglilioring powers, like 
Prussia and Russia. 'The attempts of the 
Swedish kings to establisli control in i\)lan(i 
and the extravagant schemes of ('harles 
XII soon rediaed Swedcai to the position of 
a second-! lass power. 

1654. Queen Christine, the daughter of 
(iiistavus Adoli)hus, abdicated the 
thntne and sj)ent the rest of her life as a 
converted Catholic, dev!)ted t<> religion 
and art. She left the throne t" her cousin, 
('harles (iustavus of Pfalz-Zweibriicken. 
son of a sister of Clustavus Adolphus, who 
liecarne 

1664-1660, CHARLES X GUSTAVUS. 

His reign was j)re-eininently one 
of military’ activity, devoted to 
1655-1660. The First Northern War. 

Charles declared w’ar on I’oland 
on the pretext that John Casiinir (of the 
house of \’a.sa) refuscal to acknovAedge him. 
Actually Charles’ purpose was to extend 
the .Swedish possessions on the southern 
Baltic coast. 

1666. 'I'he Swedes, allied with the P.lector 

of Brandenburg (Treaties of 
Konigsberg and Marienburg' in\ ailed Po¬ 
land and won a great battle at Warsaw. 
I'iiereupon Russia. Denmark, and the cm 
pi re declared war on the .Swedes, and 
Brarulenburg snon deserted the Swedish 
cause to join the coalition Poland recog- 
nizecl the elector’s sovereigniv over Past 
}’rns>ia). 

1667. The Swedes were driven out of 

j’olaiul. but 

1668. (.'harles twice invaded Denmark. 

d'he valiant defense of Copenha 
gen saved the Danish monarchy 
from aiinihilalion and the death 
of Cdiarles facilitated tlu* 

1660, May 3. Treaty of Oliva: Jolin Casi- 
mir of Poland abandoned his 
claims to the Swedish throne and ceded 
Livonia to Sweden. By the Treaty of 
Copenhagen Denmark surrendered to Swe¬ 


den the southern part of the Scandinavian 
Peninsula, but retained Bornholm and 
'Trondheim. The Treaty of Kardis (t66i) 
between Sweden and Russia re-established 
the status quo ante hrUum. 
1660-1697. CHARLES XI. 

1672-1679. Sweden took part in the Dutch 
War as an ally of T'rance (p. 442), 
but the Swedes ac'hieved little. 

I The invasion of Brandenburg re¬ 

sulted in the 

I 1676, June 18. Battle of Fehrbellin. in 

! which the Swedes were defeated 

bv the forc'es of tin-Great Idect.or. A severe 
blow to Sweclisli military prestige. The 
elector then invaded Swedish Pomerania, 
took Stettin. Stralsund, and (Treifsw'ald; 
but, by the Treaty of St. Germain-en-Laye 
(ibyc)), Sweden, through her Trench ally, 

' was al)le to recover all that had l>een lost. 

In the internal history of Sweden this 
reign was marked hy the establishment of 
an absolutist government. The council was 
; reduced to impotence, and the Estates were 
I kept in submission. 

' 1680. Cnder the jiressure of the king the 
k'.states passed a law by the terms 
of whic'h all earldoms, baronies, and other 
large liefs should rc‘\ert to the crown. This 
: wholesale confiscation of estates dealt a 
sev'cre blow to Swedish aristoc racy. 
1697-1718. CHARLES XII. He ascended 
the throne at the age of 15, but 
was soon to prove himself one of 
the military geniuses of modern 
times. His reign was taken u[> 
almost entirelv bv the 
1700-1721. GREAT NORTHERN 'WAR, 
which, in a sense, was one asj)i‘c l 
of the general war in Eurojie during the 
I first fifteen years of the c entuiy. 

The Northern War vvxis cau.sed by the 
! common oppnsiiivm of Russia, Poland, and 
' Denmark to the Swedish supremacy in tlie 
j Baltic region. Peter of Russia was firmly 
determined to make his couiUrv' a naval 
power, and to get possession of the harlcors 
of the Baltic; Augustus II, Idector of 
Saxony^ and King of Poland, had a scheme 
I for the reunion of Tdv’onia with Poland; the 
King of Denmark, l)i sides desiring the 
general weakening of Sweden, resented 
Swedish suj’>j'>ort of the Duke of Holstein- 
Got tor]) in his stniggle with Denmark. A 
secret alliance heivveen the three sovereigns 
was com hided in the fall of i(x)q, and next 
year the war o{)enecl with an invasion of 
1 Schleswig by the Danes, and of Livonia hy 
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Augustus’ Saxon troops. Unexpected land¬ 
ing of Charles XII of Sweden in Zeeland; 
he threatened Cojienhagen and extorted 
from the Danes the 

1700, Aug. 18. Treaty of Travendal: (i) In¬ 
demnification of the Duke of Hol¬ 
stein. (2) Denmark promised to abstain 
from hostilities against Sweden for the 
future. 

Meantime the Saxons were besieging 
Riga (in Livamia), and the Russians Narva 
(in Ingermanland). 

Nov. 30. Landing of Charles XII with 
8000 men and decisive victory of 
Narva over the Russians. Instead of pur¬ 
suing the Russians, Charles turned west, 
relieved Riga (1701, June 17) and then in¬ 
vaded Poland. 

I'he following six years were spent by 
Charles in an effort to defeat Augustus 11. 
After a series of \ ictories over the Poles and 
Saxons, Charles invaded Saxony and com¬ 
pelled Augustus to sign the 

1706, Sept. 24. Treaty of AltranstSdt: (i) 

Augustus abdicated the Polish 
crown and recognized the previously elected 
Stanislas Lesezynski (the candidate of the 
pro-Swedish party) as King of Poland. 
(2) Augustus broke his alliance with the 
Russian Tsar. 

1707, Sept. After this, Charles t<M)k the 

field against Peter, who had em¬ 
ployed the interval in making conquests 
and establisliing his power in the Baltic 
(St. Petersburg founded at the mouth of 
the Neva in 1703, Narva captured in 1704), 
and in forming a trained and well-supplied 
army. 

1708, Charles advanced in the general di¬ 

rection of Moscow, and then sud¬ 
denly turned south into the Ukraine where 
his secret ally, the Cossack hetman, Ma- 
zeppa, had promised him a general anti- 
Russian uprising. The uprising failed to 
materialize, and the Swedish army found 
itself in a difficult situation. Meanwhile 
the Russians had intercepted and defeated 
an auxiliary Swedish corjis, under Loewen- 
haupt, which was movdng south from Li¬ 
vonia with supplies for Charles’ army. In 
an attempt to .seize the city of Voronezh, 
Charles besieged the fortress of Poltava 
which lay on his way there, and Peter led 
his main army to the rescue of the strong¬ 
hold. 

1709, July 8. BATTLE OF POLTAVA. 

The Russian army, superior in 
numbers and equipment, completely de¬ 
feated the Swedes, wim were exhausted by 
long marches and lack of food. The Swedish 
army was broken up, and a large part of 


it captured. Charh*s, accompanied by Ma- 
zeppa, found refuge in Turkey. 'Fwo years 
later he induced the Porte to declare war 
against Peter. 

1711. Peter, allied with the rulers of 
]\loldavua and Wallachia, moved 
to the ri\’cr l^nith, but was surrounded by 
a much kirger Turkish army and was obliged 
to conclude the Treaty of the Pruth: (i) 
Azov given back fo the Porte. (2) Charles 
allowed to return to Sweden. 

Charles XI1, indignant at this treatv, 
refused to depart, and remained in Turkey 
for three more years. Meanwhile (1709) 
Augu.stus II drove King Stanislas from 
Poland. Peter occupied all of Livonia, 
Lstonia, Ingermanland, Carelia, Finland. 
The Danes t(X)k Schleswig away from the 
Duke of Holstein-Ciottoq), conquered the 
Swedish Duchies of Bremen and V’erden. 
which they afterward sold to Hanover u])on 
condition that that state should take i)art 
in the war against Sweden, ;ind jointly 
with the Poles invaded Pomerania. The 
Pnissians occupied Stettin. 

1714. Charles XII at last returned to his 
kingdom through Hungary and 
(Irermany. .\fter this the war dragged on 
for several years with Russia, Saxony, Po¬ 
land, Denmark, Prussia, llanov'cr allied 
against Sweden. 

1718, Dec. 11. Charles XII was shot near 
I'Viedrichshall, during a military 
expedition to Norway. He was 
succeeded bv his sister 
1718-1720. ULRIKA ELEONORA, who 
was accepted on condition that 
the Riksdag shotiid be allowed to draw up a 
constitution. fhe new constitution {)r(>- 
vided for joint rule of the monarch and the 
council when the Riksdag was not in ses¬ 
sion. While the Riksdag was sitting, the 
principal decisions were to be made by a 
secret committee com])os(.;d of members of 
the three higher estates (nobility, clergy, 
and burghers). The peasants were, how¬ 
ever, to be heard in matters of taxation. 
This new system involved the re-establish¬ 
ment of the political power of the nobility 
and clergy and continued until 1771. But 
the ruling class was divided in the i8th 
(cntury, between the party of the Caps, 
who favored a prudent foreign jK)licy, and 
that of the //afs, who were eager to regain 
Sweden’s suj)remacy in the Baltic. 
1720-1761. FREDERICK I (of Hesse- 
Cassel), the husband of Ulrika 
kdeonora, to whom she turned over the 
government. Cautious policy of the minis¬ 
ter, Count Arvid Horn, a Swedish Fleury, 
who allowed the dangerous connection with 
IVance to lapse, and sought better relations 
with England and Russia. In 1738 he was 
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overthrown by Count Gyllenborg, leader 
of the Hats and wholly under the French 
influence (alliance of 1738). This brought 
Sweden before long into conflict with 
Russia. The Hats remained in power until 
1766. 

1720-1721. Conclusion of the Northern 
War. Hy the Treaties of Stockholm: 

(1) The status quo ante helium was restored 
as between Sweden, Saxony, and Poland. 

(2) Hanover was allowed to retain Verden, 
but paid Sweden 1,000,000 thalers. (3) 
Prussia received Stettin, western Pomerania 
as far as the Peene, the islands of W’ollin 
and Usedom, but ;)aid Sweden 2,000,000 
thalers. (4) Denmark restored all con¬ 
quests, in return for which Sw'cden paid 
600.000 rix d<fllars, ga\T up its freedom 
from customs duties in the Sound, and 
abandoned the Duke of Holstein-Gottorj), 
whom Denmark deprived of his share of 

Schleswig. 

1721, Aug. 30. Treaty of Nystadt, betwein 
Sweden and Russia: Sweden ceded 
to Russia: Livonia, Lstonia, Ingcrmanland, 
])art of Carelia, and a number of islands, 
among others Oesel and Dago. Russia re¬ 
stored Finland and paid 2,000,000 rix dollars. 

The main results of the great w^ar were 
the destruction of Sweden’s preponderam e 
in the Baltic and the emergence of Russia 
as a great Furopean power. 
1741-1743. War against Russia, {>rovoked 
by the Hats^ wiio w'ere under 
fTench influence and were thirsting for 
revenge. The wxir ended in another setback 
for Sweden. By the Treaty of Abb (1743, 
Aug. 7), Sweden ceded to Russia more 
territory in I-'inland. 

1751-1771. ADOLPHUS FREDERICK 

of Oldenburg - Holstein -Gottoq), 
king, introducing a collateral line. 
1771-1792. GUSTAVUS III, the son of 
Adolphus Frederick. Gustavus, 
fearful lest Sweden should be victimized by 
Russia and Prussia, restored absolute gov¬ 
ernment by means of a military coup d'etat 
(1772, Aug. 19). The power of the council 
was ended and the king again acquired full 
authority over the administration. The 
Riksdag lost its initiative in legislation. 
Gustavus tried to be an “enlightened des¬ 
pot.’* He abolished torture, improved the 
poor laws, proclaimed religious toleration 
and liberty of the press, and encouraged 
trade. But with the outbreak of the French 
Revolution his policies soon assumed a more 
reactionary character. 

1788-1790. War with Russia. Gustavus 
invaded Russian Finland and 
achieved several victories, but was attacked 
by the Danes and in the end was obliged to 


conclude the Treaty of Wereloe, which left 
Finland and Carelia in Russian 
hands. 

1789, Feb. By the Act of Unity and Se¬ 
curity, Gustavus, taking advan¬ 
tage of his victory over t he Danes, 
effected another coup and estab¬ 
lished hisdesj)oticiK)werin Sweden. 

1792, Mar. Gustavus III was murdered 
by James of Ankarstrom, a Swe¬ 
dish aristocrat. 

{Cont. pp. 595, 609.) 


b. DENMARK AND NORWAY 

1648-1670. FREDERICK III. A few 

months after the i:onchisi()n ol 
peace with Sweden (i6()o), a monarchical 
eoup d'etat, suj)])orted l)y the clergy and the 
burghers, transformed the king into an 
hereditary and virtually absolute ruler, with 
tlie council relegated to the position of a 
mere advisory body. A treatise expressing 
abs()lutist ideas w'as composed for the king 
by Peter Schumacher iafterwards Count 
cViffenfeld). Pulflished under the title of 
Kongelov ( Kind's Law) it guidc-d GritTen- 
feld’s administration under krederick’s suc¬ 
cessor, 

1670-1699. CHRISTIAN V. 

1699-1730. I nder FREDERICK IV, Den 

mark look ])art in the Northern 
War (|), 471 . ;Vs a result of the war a 
certain balance between Denmark and 
.Sw'eden W’as established in the Baltic re¬ 
gion: Denmark was no longer afraid of a 
Sw'edish invasion, and on Irt part gave up 
ideas of recoruptering her lost possessions 
in the south of the Scandinavian Peninsula. 
In his domestic t)olicies, k’redcrick 1\ per¬ 
fected the machinery of royal absolutism. 

These gains, howev er, were partially lost 
during the reigns of his feeble smvessors 
(Christian VI, 1730-1746; Frederick V, 
1746-1766) characterized by the rule of 
royal favorites mostly of German origin. 

Under the mentally unbalanced 
1766-1808. CHRISTIAN VII an attempt 
at radical internal reform was 
made during the administration (1770- 
1771) of the German, John Frederick 
Struensee, an exponent of “enlightened 
despotism**: Struensee tried to make "the 
royal power independent of the nobility by 
suppressing tlie council, attacked aristo¬ 
cratic privileges, reorganized the adminis¬ 
tration, abolished torture and censorship 
of the press. 

1772. Struensee was overthrown by a 
palace revolution and subsequently 
executed. Tliis was followed by the rule of 
a reactionary aristocratic group, headed 
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by Guldberg, and after his fall ( 1784 ) by In NORWAY, which remained under 
the Danish domination, this period saw the 

1784-1788. Administration of an able and vigorous growth of a national cultural 

enlightened statesman, Count An- movement; literary activity of Ludwig 

dreas Peter Bernstorff, who began by Holberg ( 1684 - 1754 ), formation of the 

regulating lelations between the landlords Norwegian Society among the university 
and their f)easant tenants, and then passed students in Copenhagen ( 1772 ). 
a series of measures ( 1787 - 1788 ) virtually {^Conl. pp. 595 , 697 .) 

abolishing serfdom in Denmark. 


9 . POLAND 


1648-1668. JOHN II CASIMIR. His 

reign was marked by grave in¬ 
ternal disturliances and unsuccessful foreign 
wars against tlie Swedes, the Russians, and 
the Turks. Frecjuent ujirisings of the serfs 
anrl of the Ukrainian Cossacks. 
1654. 7'he hetniiin of the Cossacks, Bog¬ 
dan Khmelnitsky, placed himself 
under the protect ion of Russia, thus pre- 
cijhtating a i)ro|onge(i conllict between 
Russia and 1‘oland for poss(‘Ssion of the 
Ukraine. 

1655-1660. War between Sweden and Po¬ 
land (p. 471 J. Invasion of the 
Swedes. Ry the Treaty of Oliva 
I May 3 , 16601 , Poland lost to 
Sweden her last l)alli< territories. 

1667, Jan. 20. Treaty of Andrussovo, end¬ 

ing the conllict with Rii.ssia. Po¬ 
land ceded to Russia the eastern 
Ukraine and SnK»lensk. 

1668. John Casimir abdicated and there 

followed a jaeriod of ardent strug¬ 
gle for the throne. The Poles 
iinally elected a national candi¬ 
date, 

1669-1673. MICHAEL WISNIOWIECKI, 

during whose short reign tlie 
C'ossacks again rose in revolt and 
a[)pealed to the d'urks for aid. 
1672-1676. War with Turkey. Tlie Turks, 
halving taken Kameniec, secured 
from the dishearlened IMish king the 
Treaty of Buezaez ( 1772 ), by which Poland 
lost Podolia and recognized the western 
Ukraine as indefxmdent under 'Purkish pro¬ 
tectorate. Pile Polish P)it‘t refused to ratify 
the treaty and the Poles resumed tlie 
struggle under the lead of John Sobieski. 
an ai)le commander who gradually drove 
the I'urks back. 

1674-1696. JOHN III SOBIESKI, king 
after the death of Michael. After 
a vii 1 .or>^ over the Turks at Ixmi- 
berg ( 1675 ), he concluded with 
them the 

1676, Oct. Treaty of Zuravna, by which 
the Tlirks retained only part of 
tlie Ukraine. 


1683, Mar. 31. John Soliieski made an 
alliance with Austria in order to 
jiresent a united front to the Turkish ad¬ 
vance on Vienna. The Poles then j)layed 
an important role in the relief of Vienna 
from the famous secfjnd siege (]). 483 ). So- 
bieski continued to [jarti( if)ate in the recon¬ 
quest of Hungary until 1685 . 

These military succ'esses, however, were 
not enough to arrest the process of decline 
which resulted from the liasic defects of the 
I’olish political orgaihzalU)n. viz. the aV>- 
sence of real unity, the lack of strong central 
authority, the impotence of the national 
Diet (repeatedly paralyzed by the use of the 
liberum veto or right of each indi\ddual 
member of the Diet to defeat a resolution 
by his firotest, and thus to break up the 
session). 

1697-1733. AUGUSTUS II ddector of 
Saxony), Ring of J’oland. He 
aUem])ied to strengtlien the royal 
power, but wiilaait much success. 
1699, Jan. 26. Treaty of Karlowitz, ending 
the long war against Turkc}’ VP- 
484 ). By this settlement the 
Poles regained Podolia and the 
Turkish part of the Ukraine. 
1700-1721. The Great Northern War (p. 

471 ), which was fought largely on 
Polish soil. 'Phe Poles had made an agree¬ 
ment with Russia to desi)oil C'harles XII 
of Sweden. Pliey invaded Li\onia ( 1700 ), 
l)ul in 1701-1702 Charles invaded Poland, 
taking \Varsaw and Cracow ( 1702 ). The 
l\>lish magnates then dethroned Augustus, 
and elected 

1704-1709. STANISLAS LESCZYNSKI 

as king. By the Treaty of Altran- 
stadt, with Sweden ( 1706 ), .Augustus gave 
up his claims. The cmjhre, Brandenburg, 
England, and Holland all recognized Stanis¬ 
las. But after the defeat of CTiarles at 
Poltava ( 1700 ), Augustus returned and 
drove out his rival. Poland suffered tre¬ 
mendously from the Swedish invasion and 
tlie civil war, yet gained nothing whatever 
from the defeat of Charles. 
1716-1717. Imrther disorders, resulting 
from a rising of the nobles against 
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the absolutist policies of Augustus. This 
ofTered an oy)})ortunity for Russian inter¬ 
vention and initiated the gradual subordi¬ 
nation of Poland to Russia. 

1733- 1736. WAR OF THE POLISH SUC¬ 

CESSION. The Poles, siipiK)rted 
by Prance, elected Stanislas Lesczynski, 
who had become the father-in-law of Louis 
XV. 'Phe Russians and Austrians insisted 
on the election of Augustus of Saxony, son 
of Augustus IT. A huge Russian army in¬ 
vaded the country and drove out Stanislas, 
who withdrew to Danzig. Prance, suf)- 
j)or(ed by Spain and Sardinia, declared war 
on the emj)ire. Prcmch e.\y>edition to the 
Paltic to relie\'c Danzig (besieged by the 
Russians from Oct. i 73 ,s onward). 
1734, June 2. Capitulation of Danzig; 

Stanislas tied to Pnissia. In the 
meanwhile the main fighting was d<*ne in 
Italy llrench and S})anish victories, p. 451 ) 
and on the Rhine (indecisive). The war 
was finally ended by the Treaty of Vienna 
(Oct. 5 , 1735 , ratified i 7 .(^S}, which wrought 
profound changes in Italy and assured the 
victory of the Russian-.Austrian {lolicy in 
Poland. 

1734- 1763. AUGUSTUS III, king. He 

spent but little lime in Poland and 
did little tc']>re\’ent Russian encroachment. 
especially during the .Se\-en ^'ears’ W'ar. 
Growing agitation for reform in Poland 
after 1740 ; two jiarties. led by the Potocki 
and Czartoryski families. The former 
looked to Prance for supjxirt and aimed at 
the establishment of an aristocratic con¬ 
st itiiti(»n; the latter, relying on Russian 
suj)])ort. envisaged strengthening of the 
royal power, almlition of the llhcrum veto, 
etc. 

1764-1795. STANISLAS PONIATOW- 
SKI, king. He was a nephew of 
TTince C'zartoryski and was the favorite 
of ('atharine H of Russia. By agreement of 
Apr. II, 1704 , Tvussia and Pnissia had 
arranged for ('o-ofieration in I’olish af¬ 
fairs. Poniatowski and the reformers at- 
temjited to introduce changes, but Russia 
scKin showed herself lukewarm on the sub¬ 
ject. 

1766-1768. Question of the Dissidents 

(Greek Orthodox Catholics and 
Protestants), who were granted equal rights 
with Roman Catholics, at the insistence 
of Russia and Prussia. This raised a storm 
of protest in Poland and led ( 1768 ) to the 
formation of the Confederation of Bar, an 
anti-Russian association which soon en¬ 
joyed the active supyiort of Prance. Civil 
war of the most violent tyT-ic broke out in 
Poland; invasion and camjiaigns of tlie 
\lussians against the Confederates. Ulti¬ 
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mately the Turks, encouraged by the 
French, declared war on Russia, in support 
of Polish “liberties.” 

1772, Aug. 6 . THE FIRST PARTITION 

OF POLAND. This resulted di¬ 
rectly from the Russian victories against 
the Turks, which so alarmed the Austrians 
that they came to the yioint of making w'ar 
on Russia. ]■ redericL the Great, fearing 
involvTment in a general ILuropean con¬ 
flict, engineered tTie j)artition of Poland, 
by which Russia might make gains unob- 
jectionalde to Austria, while Prussia and 
Austria might participate in the .spoils. By 
the first partition Russia acquired White 
Russia and all territory to the Dvina and 
l)niepr, about i , 800.000 inhabitants (mostly 
Grc‘ek Orthodox); Austria took Red Russia. 
Galicia, and western Podolia, with Lemberg 
and part of Cracow ( 2 , 700,000 inhabitants); 
Prussia took I^>lish iTussia, except Dan¬ 
zig and Thorn ( 416,000 inhabitants). In 
all Poland lost about one-lliird of her terri¬ 
tory' and about oue-halt of her inhabi¬ 
tants. 

1773. The Polish Diet, forced to accept 

the jiartition, began to effect re¬ 
forms (council of state. cli\ided into five 
ministries, to govern when the Diet was 
not in .session). Intellectual awakening 
under the influence of I'rench ideas, edu¬ 
cational reforms, etc. 

1788-1792. The Four Years* Diet, domi¬ 
nated by' the jirogressive patriotic 
party, su](ported by Prussia, Austria and 
Russia being at war with the Turks 
Ip. 4^^5b the l?n.L'sian minister Hertzberg 
hoped to secure Danzig and Tht^rn by agree¬ 
ment udtii a reformed Poland. Develop¬ 
ments in France led to an agreement 
between Pnissia and Austria and to post- 
{lonemeiit of the scheme. 

1791, May 3. The Polish patriots put 

through a NEW CONSTITU¬ 
TION which (i) c'onvcrted the elective 
monarchy into an hereditary monarchy (the 
I.lector of Saxony to succeed Poniatowski 
and to establish a Saxon dynasty); ( 2 ) con¬ 
ferred the executive power upon the king 
and council of slate; ( 3 ) vested the legis¬ 
lative power in a diet of two chambers; 
( 4 ) abolished the lihcruni veto. Prussia and 
Austria accepted this change, but the Rus¬ 
sians organized 

1792, May 14. The Confederation of Tar- 

gowitz, in defense of the old con¬ 
stitution. Russian iiu’asion was followed 
by similar action on the part of the Prus¬ 
sians, and finally led to a bargain between 
the two powers in the 

1793, Jan. 23. SECOND PARTITION 

OF POLAND. Russia took most 
of Lithuania and most of the western 
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Ukraine, including Podolia ( 3 , 000,000 in¬ 
habitants); Prussia took Danzig and Thorn, 
as well as Great Poland ( 1 , 100,000 inhabi¬ 
tants). In addition, Russia forced Poland 
to accept a Treaty of Alliance, whereby 
Russia was giv'en free entry for her troops 
in Poland and the right to control Poland’s 
relations witli other j>()\vers. 

1794, Mar. 24. NATIONAL UPRISING in 
Poland, led by Thaddeus Kos- 
ciuszko (i 746 --i 8 r 7 ). After an unequal 
struggle against the forces of Russia and 
Prussia, the Poles were defeated (capture 
of Kosciuszko, surrender of Warsaw to 


Suvorov), and Austria joined Russia and 
Prussia in the 

1795, Oct. 24. THIRD PARTITION OF 
POLAND. Russia took what re¬ 
mained of Lithuania and tlie Ukraine 
(1,200,000 inhabitants); Prussia secured 
Mazovia with W'arsaw (1,000,000 inhabi¬ 
tants), while Austria obtained the remainder 
of the C'racow region ( t .000,000 inhabi¬ 
tants). ('ourland, long under the suzerainty 
of Poland, but since 1737 practic ally under 
Russian influence (Riron, Duke of Cour- 
land), was incorj)()rated with Russia. 


10. RUSSJA 


1645-1676. ALEXIS, the son of Mi.hacl | 
Romanov, who ascended the 
throne at the age of si.xteen. Ilis reign was 
marked by much internal unrest (serious 
revolt in Moscow, 1647 ) and by the adofdion 
by a national assembly ( 1649 ) of a new code 
of law (in force until ICS 32 ) designed to im 
prove the administration and to eliminate 
various abuses. In some of its provisions, 
however, it involved the final establishment 
of peasant serfdom in Russia. 
1654-1667. War with Poland for the pos¬ 
session of the Ukraine, after the 
Cossack hetman, Bogdan Khmelnitsky, had 
placed himself under Russian protection. 
By the Treaty of Andrussovo (Jan. 20 , 
1667 ) Russia obtained the Smolensk region 
and the eastern Ukraine, with Kiev. 
The outcome of the war was of great im¬ 
portance, since the Russian gains first 
brought them in contact with the dhirks 
in the Balkans. 

1667. Revision of the Russian church 
ritual and liturgical books in ac¬ 
cordance w'ith Gnak prac tic e. This reform, 
undertaken by the luitriarch, Nikon, resulted 
in secession from the Church of the so- 
called Old Believers, wlio were condemned 
by a church council as schismatic s. 
1670-1671. A gre at peasant revolt in the 
Southeast, led by the Don Cos¬ 
sacks, under Stephen Razin, was supj)ressed 
with great difficulty. 

By the end of the reign of Ale.xis the 
government had established more elTec ti\ e 
control and the crisis of the early 17 th 
century was definitely overcome. I he tsar, 
indeed, felt strong enough to discontinue 
calling the national assembly. At the same 
time there was a rapid infiltration of WA'stern 
influences, which foreshadowed the west¬ 
ernizing reforms of Peter the (ireat. 
1676-1682. THEODORE III, the son of 
Alexis, during whose short reign 


Russia fought ihc first of many wars against 
the Ottoman d'urks. By the Treaty of 
Radzin (lOSi) the M'urks abaiuloiu*d most 
of the Turkish Ukraine to Russia. 
1682-1689. IVAN V (son of Alexis’ first 
wife), with whom was assoc'iated 
Peter I (son of .\lexis’ second wife-) as co¬ 
tsar. Sophia, the clauglitcT of .Alexis, acted 
as regent. In if»Sc; the- pariisims of Peter 
overthrew .Sophia and 
1689-1725. PETER I ilhr Great) was 
etTecti\ely the sole* ruler, though 
Ivan \’ lived until i() 9 (>. Peter, an intelli 
gent but nithless and headstrong ruler 
(b. 1672 ). speiii the first year.'- of his reign 
in a process of self-education (ehietly tceh 
nical and militarx^). fie established close 
relations wfith membcTS of foreign colonies 
in Moscow and prcj)are(l for his later corn 
paigns through his military and naval 
“gAines.” 

1689. Conflict with China, resulting from 
the penetration of Russian pi<t 
neers into the .\imir region. By the Treaty 
of Nerchinsk itiScp the first Russian 
treaty with China — the Russians were 
obliged to withdraw from the occupied 

territory. 

1695-1696. Peter’s expeditions against 

Azov, the fortress commanding 
the Sea of .\zo\' and the entrance to the 
Blac k Sea. riie first exjiedition, by land, was 
unsucTcssful, but the seaond, supiKirted by 
a naval force, resulted in the capture of the 
stronghold (July 28 , ihgbj. 
1697-1698. Peter’s European journey, 

whii li he undertook incognito as 
part of a grand embassy sent to secure allies 
in western kmrope for a crusade against 
the Turks. Peter was the first Russian 
sovereign to go abroad and his travels in 
France, England, and Holland strengthened 
him in the determination to “westernize” 
Russia. He returned to Mo.scow to sup 
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press a revolt of the Streltsy (soldiers of the 
Moscow garrison, among whom there were 
many Old Believers), and then embarked 
upon his first reforms. At the same time 
he i)repared for war with Sweden for pos¬ 
session of the Ballk (oast, luiving failed to 
induce the western powers to continue the 
'J'urkish war beyond the year ihpg (Treaty 
of Karlowitz, p. 4 S 4 ). Peace was com luded 
with the d'urks in 1700 . Russia, retaining 
Azov. 

1700-1721. THE GREAT NORTHERN 
WAR (p. 471 ). Peter was at first 
no match fc»r ('harles XII. who defeated 
him at Narva (Nova 40 , 1700 ). But ('harles 
spent the next years canijiaigning in Po¬ 
land, thus giving Peter an opportunity to 
reorganize his army on Eurojiean lines and 
to constriK t a licet in the Baltic. The 
capital vvais moved to the newly founded 
city of St. Petersburg (modern Petrograd 
and Leninura<l' in 170 -;. 

1709, July 8 . THE BATTLE OF POL¬ 
TAVA, a dec isiv'e battle in Russian 
history'. C liarlc'S XII. having allied him¬ 
self with Mazeppa, the Cossack hetman, 
began to man li on Moscow, but then 
turned off south. At Poltava Peter won j 
a resounding victory whicli broke the power | 
of Charles and marked the emergence of 
Russia in place of Sweden as the dominant | 
power in the north. 1 

1710-1711. War with Turkey, due to 
pressure from Charles XII (a j 
refugee in I'urkey) and Prance, d'he Rus- | 
sians were surrounded by the Turks on the ; 
Pruth River and Peter had to buy himself 
t)ff. By the Treaty of the Pruth (July 21 , 
1711 ), he was obliged to return Azov to 
the d'urks. 

1721, Aug. 30. Treaty of Nystadt, between 
Russia and Sweden, concluding 
the .Northern \\'ar. Russia aettuired Jd- 
vonia, k.stonia, Ingermanland, part of 
Carelia and a number of Bailie islands. 
'J'hus Peter had achiev ed his great purj)ose 
of acquiring a “window” on the Baltic 
which would o})en u[) connections with the 
west. Russia now definitely t(K)k her place 
as a Ifurojiean jlower. 

INTERNAL REFORMS OF PETER: 
centralization of the administration. The 
old council of the lx wars was abolished and 
was replaced l>y a governing smatc ( 1711 ), 
consisting of nine members ap])ointed by 
the tsar. New gov’ernment bureaus were 
set up ( 1718 ) under the name of rollrgcs. 
The nobility was made to serve the state 
(establishment of a hierarchy of olhees) and 
IVter did much to entourage trade, in¬ 
dustry. and education (Academy of Science 
opened the year after Peter’s death). In 
order to subordinate the ( hurch to state 
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control Peter abolished the patriarchate and 
in its place established ( 1721 ) a synod com¬ 
posed of bishops, but presided over by a 
layman (procurator of the Holy Synod). 
Many of Peter’s reforms were incomjilete 
an<l even more of them were hasty and 
j)remature, but his drastic innovations no 
d(»ubt did much to aremse Russia from the 
stagnation of the preceding })eri()d. 

Alexis, the setn of Peter 1, who had be- 
(ome the center of ofifiosition to Peter’s 
policies, died in prison in 1718 . In 1722 
Peter issued a law which em[)owered the 
reigning sov'ereign to appoint his own suc- 
ce.ssor. He himself died without making 
use of this right. Ujion his death the 
officers of the jialace guard elevated U; the 
throne his second wife, 

1725-1727. CATHARINE I, a woman of 
lowly birth, but intelligent and 
energetic. During her short reign the mc>sl 
inlluential member of the government was 
Prince Menshikov, one of JY'ter’s closest 
eollaliorators. Catharine named as her 
successor 

1727-1730. PETER II, the son of Ale.xis 
and grandson of Peter I, a boy of 
12 . There ensued a struggle between the 
Menshikov and the Dolgoruki families, 
which ended in the exile of the former. 
Peter II died young and was succeeded 
by 

1730-1740. ANNE, dauphter of Ivan V, 

wh(» was married to k'rederick, the 
I >uke of C'ourland. .-Vnne was an inetTectual 
person, dominated by her favorite. Biron 
;j)ro})erly Piihren). I'he government began 
to fall almost entirely into the hands t>f Cier- 
mans, many of them ad'cnturers, but many 
of them extremely al)lc. Foreign affairs 
were c-omj>elently handled by Ostermann, 
while the army, under Miinnich, scored 
great successes in its campaigns. 
1733-1735. War of the Polish Succession 
ij). 477 ). As a result of the in¬ 
ternal weakness of Poland, the Russians 
were able to establish on a firm basis their 
control over Polish affairs and to pre]>are 
the w'ay for the final partitions. 
1736-1739. War against the Turks (p. 

484 ). in alliance with Austria. 
'Phe war was the result of Russian action in 
Poland. The Russians reca})tured Azov 
and, after some reverses in 1737 , Miinnich 
advanced victoriously into Moldavia, 
k'rcnch mediation deprived Russia of gains 
she might have made. By the Treaty of 
Belgrade (Sept. 18 , 1730 ) the Russians re¬ 
tained Azov, but agreed to raze the forti¬ 
fications and not to build a fleet on the 
Black Sea. 

1740-1741. IVAN VI, the grandson of 
.Anna’s sister Catharine. Ivan’s 
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mother, the Duchess of Courland, con¬ 
ducted the government for a short time 
after the fall of Biron (efTected by Miin- 
nich), but a military revolt soon placed on 
the throne 

1741-1762. ELIZABETH, the youngest 
daughter of Peter the Great, a 
thoroughly Russian character, p)olil.ically 
keen, but dissolute and easy-going. Nation¬ 
alist reaction against German favorites. 
Elizabeth set up a brilliant if somewhat 
uncouth court and gave wide rein to the 
court nobility. Golden age of the aris¬ 
tocracy, which lK‘gan to emancipate itself 
from onerous obligations of service to the 
state, while gradually increasing its privi¬ 
leges. I)evelo[)ment of learning and science: 
first Russian university founded at Moscow 
1I7.S.S)'. activity of the Academy of Sciences 
(Michael Lomonosov, 1711 - 1765 , the first 
outstanding native scientist,). 

foreign [xjlicy was, during most of the 
reign, directed liy Alexis Bestuzhev-Riu- 
min, and was liased on the alliance with 
Austria and England as against I’russia 
and Erance. The great objectives of Russia 
continued to l>e expansion at the expense of 
Sweden, domination of Poland and con- 
ejuest at the expense of the Turk. 
1741-1743. War with Sweden, jirovoked 
by tlic |:)ro-l'rench party in Sw'e- 
dcn. After some fighting, the Swedes, liy 
the Treaty of Abo ( 1743 , .‘Vug. 7 ) were 
obliged to cede to Russia further territory 
in Finland. 

1746, June 2. By treaty with Austria, 
Russia finally joined in the War 
of the Austrian Succession (]). 
405 ). in which, however, the Rus¬ 
sians played an insignificant rdle. 
1766-1763. THE SEVEN YEARS’ WAR, 
in which Russia took an active 
and im[)ortant jiart. The “diplomatic revo¬ 
lution” of 1756 , which brought Austria and 
Erance together, led to the estrangement of 
Russia and England, and to the downfall 
of Bestuzhev. Russia fought on tlie side 
of Austria and fVance against IVederick 
the Great (|). 46711 .), but made no direct 
gains as a result of the war. 

Elizaibelh named as her successor Peter, 
Duke of Holstcin-Gottorp. her sister’s son, 
who in 1744 married Sophia-Augusta of 
Anhalt-Zerbst. Sojihia took the name 
Catharine on conversion to the Orthodox 
faith. 

1762. PETER III, a weak and incompetent 
ruler. As an intense admirer of 
Frederick the Great, he effected Russia’s 
withdrawal from the war, thereby causing 
much resentment among the olfu'ers and 
the aristocracy (desp)ite the fact that he 
proclaimed the freedom of the nobility from 
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obligatory state service). After a six 
months’ reign, Peter was deposed Quly; 
by a military revolution led by the Orlov 
brothers. A few days later he was killed 
while in cap:>tivity. Peter was succeeded by 
his wife 

1762-1796. CATHARINE II {the Great), an 
excep)tionally astute and energetic 
ruler, who completed the work initiated 
by Peter the Great. In domestic aifairs 
Catharine was guided by the teachings 
of the French Enlightenment (especially 
Voltaire) and tried U) establish a benevolent 
despotism. On the other hand, she was 
obliged to cultivate the good will of the 
nobility, to which she owed her flower. 
In order to codify the Russian law and 
also in order to learn the needs of the 
country, she convoked at Mo.scow a legis¬ 
lative commission ( 1767 - 1708 ), consisting 
of re])resentati\es of all classes excepting 
the serfs. Altliough no law code was pro¬ 
duced. Catharine made good use of the 
commission’s findings in planning her later 
legislation. 

1766-1768. Drastic interference of Catha¬ 
rine in the afiairs of Poland, 
where one of her favorites, Stanislas I^)- 
niatowski, had lx‘cn placed on the throne 
(j). 477 ). The Russian advtince in Poland 
led to 

1768-1772. WAR WITH THE TURKS 

(p. 484 ), in which the Russians 
won unprecedented victories. The pros- 
f>eciive gains of Russia s(^ excited the 
Austrians (thitherto the partners of the 
Russians in the advance against the 'J'urks; 
that the two powers came to the v'erv 
verge of war. In order to prevent a genera! 
confiagration. Frederick the Great engi 
neered the 

1772, Aug. 5. FIRST PARTITION OF 
POLAND (p. 477 ). The Russian 
ojxTations against Turkey were 
hampered further by 

1773-1775. Pugachev’s revolt, a formid¬ 
able insurrection of the peasants 
and t.'ossacks of southeastern 
Russia, which was suppressed only 
with great dilTiculty. 

1774, July 21. The Treaty of Kuchuk 

Kainarji ended the war against 
Turkey. Russia acquired Kinljurn, Yeni- 
kale, and Kertch in the Crimea and secured 
the right of free navigation for commercial 
ships in Turkish waters. The Tatars of 
the Crimea were recognized as “independ¬ 
ent” and Russia was given important rights 
of interv’ention in Moldavia and Wallachia 
and in behalf of Christians in the Ottoman 
Empire (for details see p. 484 ). 

1775. The statute of provincial adminis 

tration was a direct result of Puga- 
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chev’s revolt, which convinced Catharine of 
the need for reform. It comf)letely reor¬ 
ganized local government (small adminis¬ 
trative units, belter division of functions 
among the branches of government, some 
measure of self-government, more j^ir- 
ticularly for the nobility). Catharine did 
not dare, however, to touch the evil of 
serfdom. On the contrary, this institution 
reached its fullest tlc\’elopment in her reign. 
Catharine’s encouragement of education, 
art, and letters contributed to the growth 
of a liL>eral public opinion on tlie social 
problem. After the outl)reak of the Frenc h 
Revolution, Catharine became decidedly 
hostile to this movement. Alexander Radi- 
shchev ( 1749 - 1802 ) was arrested and exiled 
to Siberia ( 1790 ) for having published his 
Journey from St. Petersburg to Moseou\ 
whic h contained a vigorous protest, against 
serfdom. 

1780. Armed neutrality at sea. an idea 
advanced by Russia during the* 
War of American lndei)endence. as a 
method of protecting commerce. The idea 
was su[)ported by Denmark and .Sweden 
( 1780 ) and later by Prussia, .\ustria ( 17 S 2 ' 
and Portugal ( 1783 ); 1'ranee and Sj)ain 
rec'ognized the j)rinciple, but Kngland pre¬ 
vented Holland from joining the league by 
declaring war on the Dutch. The demands 
of the League of Armed Neutrality were: 

(1) free passage of neutral shij)s from port 
to port and along the coasts to combatants; 

( 2 ) freedom of enemy goods in neutral 
ships [le pavilion eouvre hi morehondise,, 
excepting for contraband; ( 3 ) detinition of 
bl()cka.de (nominal, ‘‘palmer” l)lo('ka(ie not 
suliicient; a blockade, to be legal, must be 

effective]. 

1780. Visit of the Emperor Joseph II !»• 

Catharine and conclusion (1781 > 
of an Austro-Russian treaty, (kitharine's 
Greek Scheme for the disruption of the Diim 
man kan|)irc and di\dsion of the Balkans 
between Russia and Austria (f). 485 ). It. 
keeping with her Near i.astern jdaiis. 

Catharine carried through 
1783. The annexation of the Crimea, oti 

tlie plea of restoring order. I lic 
I’urks were with dilficmlty dissuaded by 


England and Austria from declaring war on 
Russia. 

1785. Charter to the nobility, recognizing 
their cor])orate rights. A similar 
charter was issued for the towns, 
but not for the peasantry. 

1787- 1792. Second war of Catharine 

against the Turks (p. 485 ). Aus¬ 
tria joined in the war. The Rus¬ 
sians ad\ainced to the Danube, 
but were badly distracted by 

1788- 1790. War with Sweden, and the 

Swedish in\'asion of Idiiland (p. 
474 ). Under Prussian pressure, the Aus¬ 
trians finally bat kt‘d out of the 'Purkish 
war, and Russia com ludi'd the Treaty of 
Jassy ( 1702 , Jan. 9 ). by which she secured 
Oczakov and the l)oundary of the Dniestr 
Ri \ er. 

1793, Jan. 23. The second partition of Po¬ 
land, between Russia and Prussia 
(p. 477 ). C'atharine. though vory hostile to 
the French Re\’olution. took care not to 
become involved. In.stead, she furthered 
her own designs in Poland, and. by 
1795, Oct. 24. The third partition of Po¬ 
land tp. 478 ) helpecl to extinguish 
the kingdom. By her immense gains in 
Poland. Russia advanced far into central 
Fairope and became an ever more im[)ortant 
factor in lAiropean affairs, ('aiharine was 
sue ct'ccjed bv her -^on 

1796-1801. PAULI, a tyrannic al and men¬ 
tally unbalanced ruler. Never¬ 
theless. he was the tirsl Russian ruler who 
tried to j)Ul eerlain limits to the- spread of 
serfdom ( 1707 , manifesto limiting the 
j>easants’ work for tlie landlord to three 
days a wei‘k ). 

1797. Paul repealed the* law of succession 
of Peter the (Jreat and decreed 
that suc c ession should be by gene 
alogica! seniority. 

1799-1801. Russia i)arti( ipated in the War 
of the Second Coalition against 

f'rance (p. 586 ). 

1801, Mar. 24. Paul was assassinated in 

the course c)f a palace revolution, 
and was succeeded b\- his son 
1801-1825. ALEXANDER I. 

\Cont. f>(>. 586 , 701 .) 


11. THE OTTO.MAN K.XtlMRE 

1656-1661. Mohammed Kiuprili, grand ! ( 1 O 57 ). George II Rakoezy of Transylvania 
vizier. J’hrough unlimited ruth- ! was defeated and dej>ose(l. 

lessness he tamed the restless Janissaries, ! 1661-1678. Ahmed Kiuprili (son of Mo- 
executed incapable commanders, purgeej the hammed), grand vizier. Order 

court, raised the fmanc es (taxes and conlisc a- having lieen restored, he ruled with a lenient 
lions). The war with Venice was vigorously hand, humoring the sultan and outwitting 

pres.sed and Lemnos and lenedos retaken his enemies. The war with V^enice he 
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tried, in vain, to bring to an end by com¬ 
promise. 

1663-1664. War with Austria. After the 
Treaty of West[)halia, Austria 
was able to devote attention to 
the Near I^ast once more. 

1664, Aug. 1. Battle of St. Gotthard, a 
victory of the imperial general, 
Montecuc('uli, (uer the Turks. A 20 -year 
truce concluded at X’asv^ar, the Turks lo.sing 
no territory, but recognizing the election 
of the Prince of dVansyl\ a,nia by the local 
estat es. 

1669. Fall of Candia, after a long siege. In 
the ])cace with Venice ( 1 O 70 ) the 
latter retained only three fortified 
posts on the ishind. 

1672-1676. War with Poland, the ri'sult 
of ('ountless border raid.s {'ratars 
and Cossacks) and rivalry for control of the 
Ckraine. 'The 'Turks raided as far as Lem- 
l)erg, but were twice defeated by King John 
Sobieski. In the Treaty of Zuravna (()(t. 
10 , 1670 ; the Turks acquired most of Po- 
dolia and the Polish Ckraine, thus coming 
in contact with Russia. 

1677-1681. First war with Russia, follow¬ 
ing Cossack raids. Py the Treaty 
of Radzin uo.Si) the 'Turks were 
obliged to give up mo-t of the 
Ckraine and ac'cord the Cossacks 
trading rights on the Black Sea. 


1678. Kara Mustafa (brother-in-law of 
Ahmed Kiuprili), grand vizier. He 
wa.s an incompetent but ambitious man. 
who at once supported Emeric Tokolli as 
King of Hungary against the Emperor 
T.eoy)old I. 

1682-1699. War with Austria, which was 
allied to Poland. 

1683, July 17-Sept. 12. SIEGE OF VI¬ 

ENNA by Kara Mustafa. \'io)ent 
assaults on the walls; extensive mining 
operations; valiant defense by the garrison 
under Rudiger von Stahremberg. Success¬ 
ful relief of the city by a united German 
and Poli.sh army under Charles of Lorraine 
and John Sobieski. 

1684. \ enice joined Austria and Poland 

in a Holy League, sponsored by 
the f)oj»e. The Poles, however, soon with¬ 
drew, influenced tliereto by Louis XI\ of 
Trance, dlie Austrians advanced rapidly 
to Budapest (ibS 5 ), while the Venetians 
took most of the fortresses in the Morea 
and the Russians laid siege to Azov ( 1687 . 

lOSp;. 

1687, Aug. 12. Second battle of Mohacs. 

Charles of Lorraine defeated the 
'Turks and the Diet of IVessburg conferred 
hereditary succession to the Hungarian 
t hrone ui)on the male line of Austria, i^anic 
in Constantinople; deposition of Moham- 


Ottoman Sultans (1649-1839j 

Ibrahim I 

10.4 o- 104 S 



Mohamed IV 

1 O 4 S -1687 

Suleiman II 

lO.S;-'i 09 I 

Ahmed II 

i() 9 i-i 095 


Mustapha 11 

1695-1703 

Ahmed III 

1703 - 1730 


Mahmud I 

1730-1754 

Osman III 

1754-1757 

Mustapha III 

G57“t 774 

Abdul Hamid I 

177471789 


Selim III 

l7Sg-i8o7 


Mustapha IV 

1807-1808 


Mahmud II 

1808-1839 
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med IV, who was succeeded by Suleiman Persia (Nadir Shah), who drove the Turks 
III ( 1687 - 1691 ). out ( 1730 ). 

1688. The Austrians took Belgrade and 1736-1739. War with Austria and Russia, 

then ( 1689 ) Vidin. partly the result of Turkish pro- 

1689. Mustafa Kiuprili (brother of Ah- tests against Russian action in Poland, 

med), grand \dzier. partly of French pressure. The Russians 

1690. The Turks droye the Austrians out retook Azov and raided the Crimea, but in 

of Bulgaria, Serbia, and Transyl the campaigns of 1737 the Turks were 
vania and retook Belgrade (flight successful against both Russians and Aus 
of the Serbs into southern Hun- trians. 

gary). 1739. Spectacular adv^ance of the Russian 

1691. Aug. 19. 'rhe Turks defeated by general, Miimuch. to Jassy. Aus- 

Louis of Baden in the battle of tria. alarmed by the successes of 

Salem Kemen; Mustafa killed. The war Russia, accepted French medial ion. 

continued, but was not pressed by Austria, 1739, Sept. 18. TREATY OF BELGRADE, 
which had become invoKed in war with Austria gave uf) northern Ser]>ia 

trance (War of the League of Augsburg, and Belgrade. The Russians, deserted by 
1688 - 1607 ). j Austria, joined in the pt-ace, agreeing to 

1696, July 28. Peter the Great finally took , raze the lorti heat ions of Azov and not to 

Azov from tlie Turks. build a fleet on the Black Sea. 

1697, Sept. 11. Battle of Zenta, a great 1743-1746. An indecisive war with Persia, 

victory of Eugene of Savoy over marking, in a general way, the 

the Turks. end of a long duel. The mid-century was, 

1699, Jan. 26. TREATY OF KARLO- on the whole, a period of ])eace (lairopean 

WITZ, concluded for 25 years: j powers involved in the War of the Austrian 

.\ustria received all of llungar}^ (except the Sm cession and the Seven Years’ War) and 

Banat of Temesvar), Transylvania, Croatia cultural jirogress (Raghib Pasha, grand 

and Slavonia; Venice received the Morea vizier, 1757 - 1763 ). But the unaggressi\e- 

and most of Dalmatia; Poland obtained j ness of the central government soon led to 
J’odolia. Russia continued Uie war until | the rise of the Derebeys fjords of tlie 
1702 , when the peace treaty recognized tlie j valley), who estnlilislu'd them.scK'cs in many 
Russian conquest of .Vzov, Peter was parts of Anatolia and set themselves u|j as 

obliged to postpone his far-reaching plans semi-indeiiendcnt j)otcntales. 

10 liberate his coreligionists in the Hal- 1768-1774. First war of Catharine the 

kans. Great against the 'Purks. This 

1710-1711. War with Russia, instigated by arose from the Russian policy in Poland, 

p'rance and by Charles Xll of the rising of tlu' I'oles and tlieir sulisequent 

Sweden, wIk.) had lied to 'IJirkey after his llight into 'J'urkey. whither they were pur 
defeat by the Russians at Poltava ( 1709 ). sued by Russian troojis. d'he Porte, insti- 

Peter jiosed as the diampion of the Balkan gated by Prance, dt'clared war. C'alharine. 

Christians and rna.de efforts to stir u}) though she did not want the war, threw 

revolts. But in J 711 he was surrouiuF'd herself into it energetically. Her generals 

on the ITuth River by a vastly superior overran Moldavia and W’allacliia and sent 

Turkish army ami had to buy himsell agents l^) Greece to raise a revolt, whicli 

off. By the Treaty of the Pruth I 1711 . was officered liy Russians. 

July 21 ) Russia was obliged to give up 1770, July 6 . Battle of Chesm 6 , in which a 
Azov again. Russian fleet, oltaered l)y British. 

1714-1718. War with Venice. Corinth and having come from the Baltic to 

the Venetian stations in Candia the .\natolian coast, defeated the 

were taken, but Austria entered 'Purkish fleet, 

the war and pressed the campaign 1771. 'J'he Russians c(»nrjLicred the Crimea, 
in Hungary. Frederic k the Great, alarmed by 

1716, Aug. 5. Eugene of Savoy won a the Ru.ssian siua esses, offered mediation 

victory at Pclerwardein and cap and arranged the lirst partition of IViland 

tured Belgrade ( 1717 ), (p. 477 ), but the war went on until the 

1718, July 21. TREATY OF PASSARO- Russians were div erted by the great revolt 

WITZ: The Turks lost the Banat of Pugachev ( 1773 ). 

of Temesvar, northern Serbia, 1774, July 21. TREATY OF KUCHUK 

and Little Wallachia, but they KAINARJI (a village near Silistria 

retained the Morea. on the Danube); Russia received Kinburn, 

1726-1727. The Turks, by agreement with Wmikalc, and Kertch in the Crimea and 

Russia, secured the western part obtained the right of free navigation for 

of Transcaucasia. This led to war with trading v'essels in Turkish waters; the Ta 
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tars of the Crimea were recognized as “in- 
de[)endent” on condition that they accept 
the sultan as caliph (first move of the sultan 
to e\f)loit his claim to religious leadership 
of Islam); Moldavia and Wallachia were 
returned to Turkey on condition that they 
be leniently ruled (Russia reserved the 
right to intervene on their liehalf); Russia 
was given the right to build a Crreek church 
in Calata fforeign quarter of Constanti- 
nof)le); the 'l urks promised protec tion to 
I he Christian churches and recognized the 
right of Russia to make representations in 
behalf of the church to be built in Calata. 
J'hese provisions were to become the basis 
of miK'h Russian interference later. 
1781. Austro-Russian Treaty, following 
a famons meeting of Catharine 
and Josejih 11 ( 1780 ). Catharine’s (irrek 
Scheme to drive the Turks out of Fairope 
and restore the Creek Icmpire, with her 
'jrandson C'onstantine (born 1770 ) as em¬ 
peror. 'Fhe Austrians were to receive the 
whole western half of the Balkans. 
1783. 7'he Russians incorjK)rated the 
('rimea. on the plea of rest(»ring 
order. Ihigland and .Xuslria per¬ 
suaded the outraged 'I'urks to 
accept the inevitable. 

1787-1792. Second War of Catharine 


against the Turks, resulting from Turkish 
intrigues with the CViinean Tatars and from 
Russian designs on Ceorgia. .Austria joined 
Russia ( 1788 ) under the terms of the 
alliance treaty of 1781 . 

1788. The camjmign was indecisive, the 

Russians being unprepared and 
the T'urks having dilliculty in 
getting troop contingents from the 
Derel )evs. 

1789-1807. SELIM HI. an intelligent ruler, 
bent on victory and reform of the 
em|)ire. 

1789. 'riie Austrians took Belgrade and 

the Russians, under Prince Potem¬ 
kin and (xen. Siu'orov, advanced 
to the Danube. 

1791, Aug. 4. 7 he .Austrians, under Prus¬ 
sian jjressure. mtide the separate 
Treaty of Sistova, giving back 
Belgrade in return for a strip of 
northern Bosnia. 

1702, Jan. 9. TREATY OF JASSY, be¬ 
tween T'urkey and Russia, which, 
worried hy Prussian activity in Poland and 
deserted by .Austria, decided to end the war: 
Russia obtained Oczakov and a boundary 
along the Dniestr River, but returned 
Moldavia and Bessiiralha. 

\ Cont. pp. 5S6, 710, 721.1 
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LATIN AMERICA 


C. LATIN AMERICA 

1 . NATURE OF THE CONQUEST 


In the broader sense the coiu^uest and 
colonization of S])anish America jirogressed 
lopcally outward from the earliest colony 
in Santo Domingo until by 1600 the terri¬ 
tory from New Mexico and t'lorida on the 
north to Chile and the Rio de la. Plata on 
the south was, with the exception of Prazil, 
effectively under the rule of the crown of 
Castile. 

The motives which inspired the Castilian 
sovereigns to create a ^'ast ernjnre in the 
Americas were the desire to acluexe more 
extensive realms, jiropagate Christianity, 
and ol)ta.in increased revenues. The early 
conqu’isladorrs were impelU'd by several 
motives which varied in intensity with re¬ 
gard to indix iduals. time, and |)lace: desire 
to gain wealth and jHisition, desire to add 
to the glory of the Castilian crown, zeal to 
propagate C'hristianity, and love of ad¬ 
venture. d'he most important of the early 
conquests were achie\'ed at n<» direct cost 
to the crown. ]ndi\ idiial leadeiA by their 
owm initiati\ e. In the name of the so\ereign 
or by virtue of 103 'aJ fratent^, corupuTed 
territory at their own exf)ense. hoping to 
recci\'e or to be tissigned authority and 
revenues in the lands subjiurated. In this 
manner ('ortes conquered Mexico, AK arado 
(Guatemala Pizarro I’eru, Jimenez de 
Quesada New Cranada. and .Montejo A'uca- 
tan. The crown of Castile soon estal>lished 
direct and absolute control and evoked 
comple.x machinery of go\'ernment to rule 


its vast colonial empire, d'he Church, over 
wdiich the crown exercised patronage, 
achieved complete organization and exer¬ 
cised vast iniluence. The military triumphs 
of the S|)aniards over incredilile numerical 
odds was the triumj)h of indomitable rep¬ 
resentatives of a more highly de\'eloped 
society over those of a lesser. I'he coiKjuest 
was accompanied by great cruelty, but it 
was no greater than that of contemjiorary 
conquest elsewhere. Ruthless exploitation 
of the natives followed colonization, but 
such was the common lot of subjet t peo[>les 
during the ])eriod. Plie intent of the Cas¬ 
tilian crown toward the Indi:!n masses, if 
not the actual practite. was beneliitmt. 
W'hile the production of gold and siker 
was the chief source of crown rexenues in 
the Indies and l>ecame the basis of much 
private wealth, agriculture, grazing, and 
commerce were soon highly develoi>ed and 
local industries of various tyiu‘> c ame into 
existence. ('tclain colonies like Chile. 
Yucatan, and the Kfo de la Plata were 
almost exclusix'cly agricult und and pastoral. 
A relatively large mi'asiire of iiUidlectual 
actix’ity came into bc'ing in the lar'jer cities 
and within the Churcli ddie existence of 
a large Indian po[)ulation, many groups of 
which |>ossesse(l high cultures of long stand 
ing, and the im[)a( t of I''ajro[)c'an ( ulture 
and ('hristianity on the New World cix iliza 
tions led to fundamentally important social, 
cultural, and ran ial devi‘loj)nK‘nts. 


2. THE WEST INDIES AND THE ISTHMUS 


Santo Domingo became the first seat of 
Spanish government in the Indies. Immi¬ 
gration to Ixspahola, altliough not heavy, 
increased and mining and agriculture were 
developed. 

1501. Negro slavery was ini rodneed. 'Phe 
Indian population rajiidly dis- 
ap})eared as a result of warfare, 
enslavement, and disease. 
1508-1511. Puerto Rico was corKjuered, 
San Juan being founded, and 
Jamaica was settled. 

1511-1515. Diego Velasquez, as lieutenant 
of the viceroy, Diego Columbus, 


conquered C uba and founded Santiago and 
San Cristobal de la Ilabana. 
1509-1513. Under royal patents Alonso de 
Ojeda founded a colony on the 
coast of South .Americ a east of the Isthmus 
of I’anarna and Diego de Nicuesa founded 
Nombre de Dios on the Isthmus, The 
settlement founded by Ojeda was trans¬ 
ferred to the Isthmus at tin: suggestion of 
\’asco Ntihez de Balboa ( 1474--1 51 Q). 
'J’lierc the colonists united with those of 
Nicuesa. 

1513. Balboa became governor of the 
colony and as such he discovered 
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the South Sea (Pacific Ocean) and Uiok pos¬ 
session for the crown of Castile. 

1513- 1514. A jurisdiction independent 

of P'.spanola, Castilla del Oro 
(Darien), was created in the region of the 
Isthmus and Pedro Arias de Avila ( 1442 - 
1531 ) was appointed myal governor, bring¬ 
ing some 1500 colonists from Sjiain. 

1514- 1519. Avila disjiatched expeditions 

by land and sea to adjacent areas, 
including tlie Gulf of Nicoya. Zenu, and 
the Gulf of San Miguel, founded Panama 
as the seat of government, refounded Nom- 
bre de Dios, and established a route across 
the Isthmus. Balboa, as adclantado of the 
South Sea and subordinate to Avila, con¬ 
tinued explorations on the Pacific coast, but 
as a result of quarrels with the governor, 
was executed by him ( 1519 ). 
1622-1523. ^Under authority independent 
of Avila, Gil Gonzdlez D&vila and 
Alonso Nino led a combined land and sea 


expedition westward from the Isthmus, 
Davila conquered the area about the Gulf 
of Nicoya and Lake Nicaragua and Nino 
sailed to Fonseca Bay. Avila then dis 
patched Francisco Hernandez de C 6 rdoba 
to con(]uer Nicaragua for himself. 
1523-1531. Da\ ila. returning to Espanola. 

secured license to continue ex¬ 
ploration and conquest, and returned to 
Central America by \\:iy of Honduras. 
Hernandez de Gordoba, after establisliing 
a short-li\'ed colony on the Gulf of Nicoya. 
entered Nicaragua and founded l>c 6 n and 
Granada. F{)rces sent iK)rlhward by him 
were defeated by l)a\'ila. who in turn was 
overiome by C'ristobal de ()lid. Hernandez 
de Cordoba rebelled agj^dnst Avila and was 
executed, aflta widt h A\ ila became goxer- 
nor of Nicaragua. In this capacity he dis- 
|)atched an expedition along the San Juan 
kiver to tlu* sea. exploration which was 
continued after his death ( 15311 . 


3. VENEZUELA AND NEW GRANADA 


Early cfTorts to colonize the eastern por¬ 
tion of the north coast of Soulii America 
met with no success. 

1521. An attempt made by Bartolome de 
las Casas (i 474 -i 56 ()) to found a 
colony at C'umana in accord with 
Ids theories of peaceful reduction 
failed. 

1630. Antonio de Sedefio acliieved l)Ut 
little success in an effort to occuj)y 
Trinidad Island. 

1631-1535. The efforts of Diego de Ordaz 
to explore the region of the Ori¬ 
noco. led to no result. Ordaz lost 
his life. In the western areas 
permanent colonization was estab¬ 
lished at an early date. 

1527. Juan de Ampues, commissioned by 
the Audirncia of Santo Domingo, 
founded Santa Ana dc C.'oro. This terri¬ 
tory was granted by the I'dnpcror Charles 
to the Welsers, the great Augsburg 
banking firm to which he was heaxily iu- 
debted. 

1629. The Welsers at once sent out colon¬ 
ists and established an adminis¬ 
tration. Exploration was carried on 
through the \’alley of the Orinoio and into 
the Andes. The government of tht Welsers 
was marked by^ ruthless enslavcanent and 
maltreatment of the Indians. On that ac¬ 
count and because of })rotests in Spain 
against grant of lands in the New World to 
foreigners, their coTu ession was ultimately 
revoked ( 1546 - 1556 ; The conquest and 
colonization of Venezuela was tiien under¬ 
taken by the Si)aniards Caracas was 
fotmded by Diego de Losada in 1567 . 


The history of the conquest of the Chib- 
cha Indian empire by (,)iiesada has l)een 
oxxTshadowed l»y the fame of ('ortfe^ in 
Mexico and Pizarro in Bern, though it was 
in some respec ts no less striking, 
1525. Rodrigo de Bastidas founded Santa 
Marta, the tirst permanent settle¬ 
ment in what *vas to become New Granada 
Cartagena was founded in 1533 by Bedro 
de Heredia, acting directly under rovail 
autliority. 

1536-1538. Gonzalo Jimenez de Quesada 

(1405 1570). under commission 
from the governor of Santa Marta, moved 
u|> the Magdalena Ri\er, reached the 
})iat(‘au of Bogota, rediit'ed llie Chilxlias 
({). 3 ()i) and founded Santa F 6 de Bo¬ 
gota. 

1639. Nikolaus Federmann, an agent of 
the Welsers, arrived at Bogota 
after three years of wandering in the low¬ 
lands. \'eiy soon afterward there ap[)eared 
from the west coast Sebastian de Belai- 
cazar, one of Idzarro’s lieutenants. A dis- 
f>ute arose regarding jurisdiction. Finally 
the three cai)tains went to Spain to lay 
the (ontroversy before the crown. F'eder- 
mann dual. Belalcazar was confirmed in 
the governorshi}) of Boj)ayan, but Que- 
sada’s c laims were rejected in favor of those 
of the son of the deceased governor of 
Santa Marta. 

1649. The Audiencia of New Granada was 

created. It included Santa Marta, 
Cartagena, Popayan, and Santa IV: (Bo¬ 
gota), tlie latter town being the seat of 
government over this large area. 
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4. PERU AND THE WEST COAST 


1522. C'ontinuing exploration southward 
from I'aiiama. Pascual de Anda- 
goya (r. i 4()5 1548 ) reai fieri a |K)int south 
of the (hilf of San Mijj::uel and advanc ed into 
Biru (Peru), where he learned of tlie rich 
and powerful Inca Empire (]). 361 e Anda- 
^mya {ilanned the eoncpiest of the lands 
reported, Init was forced to relinquish the 
project by ill health. 

1524-1528. Francisco Pizarro f 1470 - 1541 ), 
under authority of A\ila, in as- 
.'^ociation with Die^o de Almagro fi 475 " 
1538 } and Hernando de Luque, a priest, 
determined iijion the conquest of Peru. An 
initial expedition reached the San Juan 
River and a second the (iulf of (Guayaquil 
and d'umbez, where eoidenc'e of the high 
civilization and great wealth of the Inca 
was encountered. 

1528-1529. Pizarro went to Sjiain and con¬ 
cluded a capitulation with the 
crown by whicli he was granted the right 
of discovery and coiuiuest in I'eru few a 
distance of 200 Icaigues south of the (iulf of 
(luayaquil with the offices of ad(iantado, 
gocernor, and captain general. Alrnagro 
was assigned command of the fortress of 
'iVimbez, and Luciue was named Bishop of 
Tumbez. 

1531. Returning to Panama, accompanied 

by his brothers, Gonzalo (c. 1505 - 
1548 ) and Hernando, and a small grou)) of 
recruits, Pizarro organized an ex}>ediiion 
of I So men, with 27 horses and two jdeces 
of artillery, and sailed for the conquest. 
Pizarro consolidated his jxisition at Tumbez 
and founded San Miguel. After having 
lieen joined by further recruits, Pizarro 
moved into the interior with (12 horse and 
102 foot, invited by the Inca Atahualpa, 
and reached Cajamarca on the central 
plateau, near which the Indian monarch 
was encamped with a large army. 

1532. Nov. 16. When Atahual]>a visited 

the Sjianish lamji, I’izarro seized 
him. 'This bold stroke jiroduced great 
moral effect among the Inca and paralyzed 
the machinery of government. While a 
prisoiKT, Atahualpa caused his rival half- 
brother Iluascar to he murdered. 

1533. The Inca paid an enormous ran- 

,som in g(dd and silver, Init for 
political reasons was executed by the 
.Sflaniards. Having been joined by Al- 

magro, I’izarro occaijiied Cuzco, the Inca 
i-apital, and set up Manco, brother of Hu- 
ascar, as Inca. 

1535. Pizarro, having left Guzco, founded 
Lima, which I'ecame the capital 


of the later \iccroyalty of Peru. In Pi- 
zarro’s absence the natives revolted under 
Manco and conducted a lengthy but un¬ 
successful siege of Cuzco. This was the 
only serious atiem]>t of the Incas to expel 
the Spaniards (i 535 ~i 

In the following years the area of Spanish 
dominion was greatly extended. In the 
Sou til the region about Take 'Titicaca was 
reduced and Cfhuquisaca founded ( 1536 - 
153 (b). 'The rich silver mines of Potosf were 
o[)ened in 1545 . To the north the region 
of Quito, where lieutenants of Atahualpa 
had established control after his seizure, 
was reduced in 1534 by idzarro’s subordi¬ 
nate. iielalcazar 11405 - 1550 ). Pedro de 
Alvarado, governor of Guatemala, having 
heard of rich lands in Peru, led an expe¬ 
dition of some 500 men from Central 
Americ'a and sought tc^ secure control of 
Quito in 1534 - 1535 . .-VKarado was ulti¬ 
mately induced to relinquish his claims in 
return for monetary cmnpensation. Be- 
lalcazar founded Cali and P()].)ay^n ( 1535 - 
153 O) and advanced to the Bogota plateau, 
where in 1530 he encountered (juesada. 
In the same year Cionzalo Pizarro, governor 
of (Juito. led an exjieciition across the Andes 
and reached the u}){)er Amazon. One of 
his lieutenants. Francisco de Orellana, seek¬ 
ing to gain territory for himself, continued 
down the .\mazon and reached the sea 
( 1541 ). He went to Spain and secured au¬ 
thority to conquer the .Vmazonian area, but 
died on the return to the Xew World. His 
followers accomplished nothing. 
1537. .After a dispute with Pizarro regard¬ 
ing jurisdiction over the city of 
Cuzco, Alrnagro occupied the city, thus 
beginning a series of civil wars between 
the Spaniards. Alrnagro was defeated and 
e.xecuted G 53 ^^)- 

1541. Dissension continued. Partisans of 
Alrnagro assassinated Pizarro and 
set up .Almagro's son as governor, but the 
younger Alrnagro was, in turn, overlhrcnvn 
by the royal governor Vaca de Castro 

(154^). 

In the meanwhile the S]x^niards had 
begun expansion into Chile. 
1535-1537. Alrnagro the elder had ad¬ 
vanced as far as ihe Maule River. 
1540-1553. Pedro de Valdivia (c. I4()8- 
1553 ) penetrated the fertile valley 
and founded Santiago (1541). A series of 
wars ensued with the Araucanian Indians, 
most warlike of the tribes. 

^’aldiv ia having lost his life in the wars 
(* 553)1 the conquest was continued by 
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Garcia Hurtado de Mendoza ( 1557 - 1561 ) 
whose forces advanced to tlic Straits of 
Magellan. The conquest was e.xtcnded into 
Cuyo and the town ol JMendoza founded. 

With the creation of the viceroyalty and 
audiencia of J’eru ( 1542 ), Blasco Nfiflez 
Vela, the first viceroy, proclaimed tlie New 
Laws, with j^rovision for e\'enlual abolition 
of mcomu'mliis ( 1544 ). This arou.sed inucli 
opjK)sition, culminating in open revolt 
under the leadership of Gonzalo Pizarro. 
\Tla was dejiosed and i’izarn* assumed the 
position of goxernor ( 1544 ). 'The \ iceroy 
sought to quell the revolt, hut was defeated 
and killed (i 54 ()). 

1546-1550. d’he emperor, fearing a sepa¬ 
ratist mo\'ernenl, ajifiointed Pedro 
de la Gasca, a chore hrnan witli high (piali- 
tiesof statesmanship, his rejiresentative and 
endowed him with \ irtually unlimili'd 
powers. De la (lasca. ado])ting a com ilia- 
tory p)olicy and ])romising remedy of llu* 
causes of comjilaint. wnn o\er many of the 
opflosing [larty, di'feated I’izarro in the 
battle of Xaquixaguana ( 154 S), and restored 
direc't royal authority, (ionzalo Pizarro 
was executed. 


1550-1551. Antonio de Mendoza was 

named \'iceroy of Peru, but died 
after a short fieriod in offa'c. 'Plie audicn- 
cia exercised interim authority, crushing 
a revolt of yet dissal isficfl elements led by 
Francisco (iirdn, until the arri\ al of .\ndres 

Hurtado de Mendoza (i 557 j. 
1569-1581. Francisco Alvarez de Toledo, 

a proved .soldier and diplomat, 
and fine of the greatest of the magis¬ 
trates of the colonial period, as \’iceroy 
of Peru systematized the administration. 
Codes were promulgated, mining was 
stimulated and regulated, cDrn'^iniitntos 
on the C'aslilian model were erec ted for 
both Spanish and Indian districts, the 
tribute of the nati\es was regularized, 
the ;;;//</, 01 system of enfornai lalior of 
the Indians in the mines, on the //a- 
fiaidiis and for public works was eslal>- 
lished. the nati\i‘S were ('oma'iitrated in 
towns to facilitate administration and 
indoctrination, and jiublic works were 
constriK'ted. Francis Drake raidcil the 
coast of Peru during tlie incundiency 
of Poledo. 


5. THE RIO DE LA PLATA 


1526-1532. Sebastian Cabot, in the service 
of a grouj) of men bants <if Seville, 
set out with an expedition ti> reach the 
Moluccas, but dixerted it to the Rio de la 
Plata in search for a jiassage to the east. 
The expedition passed up llu* Ikiraiia ami 
Paraguay Rivers and founded a short-lived 
settlement on the lower Parana. 

1535. I’ermanent (olonization of the Pa j 

Plata was undertaken by the ex 
pedition of Pedro de Mendoza, 
to whom the conquest of the area 
was assigned. 

1536. Mendoza founded Buenos Aires 

(Santa Maria de Puenos .\iresi on j 
the estuary of the Pa Plata. Pxpediiions j 
were sent to e.xplore the Panina and Para- I 

6 . XEW 


THE CONQUEST OF 
MEXICO 

1618-1519. To continue the discoveries 
of Hernandez de (Yirdoba and 
Grijalva (p. 368 ). Diego X'elasquez and 
Hernando Cortes (i.}S v“i 546 ) organized an 
expedition of some 600 men, with 17 horses 
and 10 cannon. Cortes was |)ut in com¬ 
mand. Sailing from Cuba desjnte Ve- 


guay and searc'h for a route to Pent. A 
fort was established ni .\s\mcibii ( 1537 * 
to which the colony at Puenos ,\ires was 
soon transferred. Memdoza died ( 1537 ) on 
a voyage to S|)ain, and D«»mingo .Martinez 
de Iraki was elected governor. 
1542-1544. Alvar Nfiflez Cabeza de Vaca, 
named by the crown t«) reiikue 
Mendoza, reached .Asumidn with more 
(ohmists, liaving traveled oviuiaiul from 
Southern Prazii. He was o|)posed by Iraki, 
who again betame governor and was at 
length eonlirim-d by tlie iTown. 
1573. Juan de Garay, with tolonists from 
Asuncion, founded Santa he and 
a few years later retounded Puenos 
.'Vires i 1 sSoj. 

SPAIN 

lasque.'.’ orders, he followed the roast of 
Ym alan, subjugated 'rabiiseo and readied 
San Juan de Clloa. J'bere be renoumed 
the autiiorily of X'ekisquez and, acting as 
a dire't agimt of the crown, founded Villa 
Rica de la Vera Cruz, ( 'ort^s was elected 
chief magistrate by the soldiers and sent 
repre.sentativcs to Spain to secure con¬ 
firmation. 

.After negotiations with Moctezuma 
(Montezuma), ruler of the Aztec s (p. 360 ). 
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and after winning the su^jport of the To- 
tonac, a people subject to the Aztec, Cort 6 s 
moved into the interior, overcame Tlaxcala, 
and formed an alliance with the republic. 
Moving on the Aztec cai)ital, Cortes 
thwarted a treacherous attcmj)t to destroy 
his force at ChfHula and entered Tenoch- 
titldn ( 1519 , Nov. 8 ), where he was amicably 
received by Moc tezuma. To safeguard his 
position, C'ortes soon made the native ruler 
a prisoner, and the latter and his chiefs swore 

fi-alty to the Castilian sovereign. 

1520. Meanwhile V'elasquez, named royal 

iidclanfado of tlie lands dis(overed 
by Hernandez de ('brdoba and Grijalva, 
sent an expedition under Panfilo de Nar¬ 
vaez to reduce ('ortes to obedience. Cortes, 
placing Tedro de Alvarado ( 14 H 5 - 1541 ) in 
command at 'I'crMu hlitlan, went to the 
coast and by (ombined subterfuge and 
\’igorous action won o\xt the majority of 
the force of Narv aez, lhereuj>on returning 
t(» tlie Aztec (a])iial. Harsh rule by Al¬ 
varado aroused tlu* .Aztecs to revolt against 
the Sj)aniards and Moctezuma, and C.'ortes 
was forced to evacuate Tenochtitlan with 
lieavy losses (June ^^o). Moctezuma, 
who had i>een injured I>y his own subjects, 
died or was killed l)y the Spaniards at the 
time of tlie evatuation. Cortes retreated 
around the norliiem end of Lake I’ezcuco, 
overcame an overuVielming Aztec army at 
Otumba ( 15 : 0 . July 71 , and reached 'I'lax- 
lala, which remained loyal. At Tlaxcala 
Cortes reorganized his forces. He then 
coiKiuered llu’ pnaitux of 'lVj>eara, found¬ 
ing Segura de la I rontera. An expedition 
was sent iiUo southern Vera C.'niz. and two 
outposts were establi>hed. Having ret eived 
reinforcements, among them the members 
of the (iaray ex))edilion to l'anu<-o, Cortes 
cstal)lished liis ])ase at Tezcuco and under¬ 
took the investment of d'enoihtitlan by 

land and water. 

1521, May 26-Aug. 13. After a prt)h>ngcd 

and desperate siege tlie .Spaniards, 
aided by a hordi- of native allies, ca{)- 
tured tlic Aztec capital, making [)risoncr 
Cuauhtemoc, wln> had l)ecome emj>eror 
and had (organized resistance. Spanish 
control Wits tirmly established over the 
immediate vicinity and the con(]uest was 
ra[)idly cxleinled. Tenochtitlan was razed 
and Mexico City, which became the scat 
of government of the later viceroyally of 
New Spain, was erected. A bitter suit 
between C'ortes and X'dascjiicz, carried on 
before the crown during the period of the 
conquest, tcrmiuatecl in favor of Cortes and 
the emperor named him governor and 
cafdain-general 0 / New Spain { 1522 , Oct. 


b. EXPANSION TO THE SOUTH 

1522- 1524. Cristobal de Olid subdued 

C(dima and part of Jalisco. An¬ 
other settlement was made in Michoacan, 
the territory of the indej>endent and civil¬ 
ized Tarascans, whose ruler had given 
allegiance to ('ortes. Larther south Oaxaca 
and Tehuante])ec- were reduced, the latter 
by Alvarado. 

1523- 1525. Icmbassies from certain towns 

of (iuatemala having made sub¬ 
mission, Cortes .sent Alvarado to that region, 
Alvarado coiH|uered the civilized (Juiche 
and Cakchiquel and foundefl the city of 
Guatemala. The conquest was then ex¬ 
tended into Salvador, and Alvarado become 
governor of the general distiict of Guate¬ 
mala. Chiapas wxis reduced by exj)editions 
from New Spain ( 1523 - 1528 L 

1524- 1526. Cortes then sent Olid to con¬ 

quer and settle Honduras. Olid 
sought to free himself from the authority 
of Cortes and overcame Gil (jonzalez 
Hiivila, but was defeated and later killed 
by a lieutenant of Cortes. Trujillo wa.s 
founded during tliis period ( 1523 - 1526 ). 
Cortes led an expedition overland to Hon¬ 
duras by way of d abasco and Peten, and 
established his authority, thereupon return¬ 
ing to Mexico m 524 IS2t). 

1526- 1536. .Almost coiT' 4 )let.c anarchy con¬ 

tinued in Honduras, despite ap- 
pointir.em of royal governors. The acting 
governor. Andres de Cerezeda, estaldished 
the majority of the colonists in the area of 
the Rio de Vlua (lligucras), and soon sum¬ 
moned Alvarado to preserve the colony 
i 1534-153OP Alvarado as governor Kmnded 
San Pedro and dispaiehed an expedition 
to h)und Ciracias a Dios. Init de})arted for 
Sj)ain without deimitely reducing the area 
U536'. 

1527- 1535. The conquest of Yucatan was 

assigned to Francisco de Montejo 

(c. 1473 - 1553 ) as adelonUido, 'I'he first 
.ittemjit of Montejo to conquer the Maya 
failed after eight years of effort, and he 
was diverted to Honduras uj>on ap[x)int- 
ment as governor, d'he final conquest and 
(olonization of A’ueatan were acliieved by 
the son and nephew of Montejo under his 
general direction. C'anqvcehe, Merida, Val- 
ladolul, and Salamanca likuaiar) were 
fountled i i53o-“i.'^4.S,'- 

1537-1539. Francisco de Montejo, as roy^al 
governor, cmiu lusively subjugated 
Higueras. founding Comayagua. Alvarado, 
upon roUirning. again became governor, but 
after Ills death ( 1541 ) governmental affairs 
fell into confusion. Stability was created 
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with the establishment of the Audiencia 
of Confines ( 1542 - 1544 ). 

1546. A serious revolt of the Maya was 
crushed. 

Tabasco, which had been colonized at an 
early date but was in danger of abandon¬ 
ment, was assigned to the juiisdittion of 
Montejo and was jiacihed by him and his 
son ( 1520 - 1540 ). The area of I'cten was 
not conquered until the close of the seven¬ 
teenth century. 


c. EXPANSION TO THE NORTH 

1522-1527. The iintial efforts (d (iaray to 
colonize Amidiel ha\’ing faih'd, 
Cortes subdued the region of the I’anuco 
River and founded a town. Further efforts 
by Garay were forestalled, and a revolt of 
the natives was j>ut down by one of ('ortes’ 
lieutenants ( 1525 ). The IFtnuco district 
became a special jurisdiction under tlu* 
crown, wit h Nuho de Guzman as governor 

1531-1550. In the interior Spanish ex¬ 
pansion was slower. Queretaro 
was reduced and the town of that name was 
founded. The Zacatecas and (lUanajualo 
silver mines were opened, the former {irov- 
ing to be the ric hest in New Spain. San 
Luis de Potosi, in which mining was soon 
develojied, was compicred by Francisco 
de Urdihola, whose son continued the work 
of coFjiiization. 

1539. Repc )rts brought liv ('alieza de \hica 
and the htgenrl of tin- Srvrn Cities 
of Cibola caused the viceroy, Mendoza, to 
send the Franciscan Fray Marcos de Niza 
northwaird. Fiaving reached the Zuhi 
pueblos of New Mexico, tlie friar returned 
with exaggerated accounts. 
1540-1542. Francisco Vasquez de Coro¬ 
nado, governor of New Galicia, 
with the authority of the viceroy, led an 
expedition ovxrland U) the new lands, while 
Hernando de Alarc 6 n proceeded by sea 
along the west coast, (foronado reached 
the Zuhis and his lieutenants reacluTl the 
Moqui pueblos and the Grand Caxion of 
the Colorado. In search of Gran Ouivira, 
Coronado traversed northern 'Fexas, Okla¬ 
homa, and eastern Kaiesas before his re¬ 
turn. 

1562-1570. Francisco de Ibarra, governor 
and captain-general, coiupiered 
New Vizcaya and founded Du¬ 
rango. 

1598-1608. Under royal patent, Juan de 
Oilate secur' d the submission of 
New Mexico and sent out ex 4 >edilions which 
explored the region from Kansas to the 


Gulf of California. Santa Fe was founded 
soon after the resignation of Onate. 

In the meanwhile the S})aniards had 
extended their conquests far up the Tacific 
Coast. 

1529-1531. Nuflo de Guzmfin, president 
of the first audiencia of New 
Spain, subjugated a considerable area to 
the north and west of Mexico C'ity, includ¬ 
ing Jalisco and Sinaloa. This region was 
called New Galieia, of which Campostela 
bca:ame the ca}:)ital. 

1532-1533. In search of a strait and of new 
lands, Corfc'S dis[)at('hed ex[)e- 
ditions whicii reac'hed northcTn 
i Sinaloa and I.,ower (‘alifornia. 

' 1535. Cortes himself atlem{)ted. though 
without suvTess, to found a colony 
in Lower C'aiifornia, but Francisco de Ulloa, 
in command of an expedition organized by 
(‘orles, reached the head of the Gulf of 
California ( 15 . 5 c)). .blarcon, co-of)erating hy 
sea with ('oronado’s e.xpedition to New 
Mexico, reached the same district and passc'd 
11 }) the Colorado River i 1540 ). 

1541. In the ab.sence of ('oronacio, the 
natixos of New Galicia rose in 
rex^olt. but were finally subdued by 
the \ iceroy, .\n 1 onic) cle Mendoza. 
1542-1543. .\s part of his })rojt‘ct for South 
Sea dis' ox ery. Mendoza sent Juan 
Rodriguez de Cabrillo to searc h for a north- 
cTTi strait. Cabrillo, and. after his dc'ath. 
the- i)ilot Hc.nolome I’errelo, exjdored the 
Facifu coast as far as Oregon, but failed 
to discover llie ba\'S of Monterey and San 
Francis* o. 

1548. .\n (UuiienNui xvas created to gox-ern 

.\ew Gali( ia, Guadalajara hcc orn- 
ing the })olitical and ecclesiastical 
cajntal. 

1602. The occiqiation of the Philij)})ines 
([>. 908 ), the develc)})ment of trade, 
and the need for [irotection against Finglish, 
French, and Dutch arousc-d reiu-wed interest 
in the California coast and the possibility 
of a northern strait. 'Fhe Madrid govern¬ 
ment having ordered the ex])loralion of the 
coast, Sebastian Vizcaino proceeded to a 
})()int alxive San l*’rancisco Hay, w'hich, 
hoxvever, he did not discover. Plans to 
colonize the Monterey Bay region did not 
materialize. 

1680. The Spaniards, driv'cn from New 
Mexico by a revolt of the natives, 
reconquered the area somewhat 
later ( 1696 ). 

1720-1722. F'earing loss of territory to 
France, the Spaniards perma¬ 
nently occupied Texas, mainly through 
the efforts of the Marquis of Aguayo, gov¬ 
ernor of Coahuila. 
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1769-1786. Under Galvez’ direction Upper 
California . was occupied. San 
Diego ( 1769 ), Monterey ( 1770 ), Los Angeles 
( 1781 ), and San Francisco ( 1776 ), were 
founded and a system of presidios and 
missions, the latter under the Franciscan 
order, was eslahlishcd. 

1774-1776. Juan Ferez, liruno de Ile^eta, 
Bodega y Quadra, and other 
Spanish explorers were sent north along 
the coast to counter Ikilish and Russian 
acti\'ily. 'riiey disexjvercd the mouth of 
the Columbia River and advanced as far 
as i\.L. 

1776. Jose de Galvez, minister of the 
Indies, ere.( led Xew \’izcaya, Sina¬ 
loa, Sonora, tin* Calil'ornias, Coahuila, New 
Mexico, and 'Fexas into the Provincias 
Infrrnds under the governorship of a com¬ 
mandant-general res|Kmsil)le directly to the 
crown. 

1789-1795. Attempts were made to colo¬ 
nize the region north of (Jalifornia. 
Settlements were made on \'ancou\er 
Island and at Cape Idaltery, but without 
|.)ermanent results. 


d. THE GULF COAST, FLORIDA 
AND THE CAROLINAS 

1521. Juan Ponce de Le6n, under royal 
f)ati'nt, tried unsuccessfully to 
colonize Idorida. 

1526-1528. A colony, San Miguel de 
Gualdape, was established in the 
Carolinas by Lucas Vasquez de 
Ayllon, but was al)andoned on his 
death. 

1528. Panfilo de Narvaez, having secured 
authority to colonize the territory 
as.signed to Garay on the (hilf coast .and 
to I’unce de Febn in Florida, landed in 
Florida with colonists from S{)ain. After 
ex|)loralion he tried to reach the area of 
the Faiuno River. The expedition was 
wrecked on the coast of Fexas and most of 
the colonists died of hunger and disease, or 
at the hands of the Indians. 

1536. Alvar Nfiflez Cabeza de Vaca and 
three com|)anions, after six years 
of capti\’ity, csca})ed and trav¬ 
ersed d’exas and northern Mexico, 
reaching C'uliacaii. 

1539-1543. Hernando de Soto ii4Q0- 
1542 ), granted a patent for the 
colonization of the Gulf coast (Florida), 
headed an expedition fnmi Sj)ain. landed 
in Florida, explored the southeastern 
portion of the United States, discovered 
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the Mississippi River ( 1541 ), traversed 
Arkansas and Oklahoma to the Arkansas 
River, and followed the latter river to the 
Mississipfh. While moving down the Mis¬ 
sissippi, De Soto died ( 1542 ) and the ex¬ 
pedition, under Luis de Moscoso, continued 
on to the area of the Panuco ( 1543 ). Luis 
de Cancer, a Dominican, and certain com¬ 
panions sought to bring the nations of 
Florida Ui obedience by peaceful means, in 
accord with theories of Las Casas, but De 
Cancer was killed, and the attempt was 
abandoned ( 1549 ). 

1559-1561. Under directions from the 
crown, the \dceroy, Velasco, dis¬ 
patched a large expedition under Tristan de 
Luna to colonize the region of the Carolinas 
(Santa Elena). De Luna established a 
garrison at 1 ‘ensacola, moved inland, and 
founded a settlement. The colonists were 
soon transferred to Pensacola, \hllafahe 
replaced De Luna as governor and sought 
without success to colonize the Carolinas. 
The garrison left at I’ensacola 'was soon 
withdrawn. In view of constant failure. 
Philip II ordered that no further attempt 
be made to colonize Florida ( 1561 ), but 
need for protection of the Bahama Channel 
(the route for the return to Spain of |)lale 
and merchant fleets) and French attempts 
to occupy the region led to a reversal of this 
{>olicy. 

1562. Jean Ribaut failed in an attempt 
to cstaiflish a French Huguenot 
settlement at I^)rt Royal (in South Caro¬ 
lina), but shortly afterward Laudonniere 
founded Fort Caroline, on the St. John’s 
River (i 5 () 4 ). Ril.aut arrived with a third 
c.xpedition, with instructions to establish 
a fortified place to command the route of 
the Sj)anish jflate fleets. As a result of these 
activities Philip II determined upon the 
ex|)ulsion of the Frencli and the piiermanent 
colonization of Florida. 

1565. .\s adtiantado of Florida Pedro 

Menendez de Aviles founded St. 
Augustine, ca|)tured Fort Caro¬ 
line, and slew' the garrison. Thus 
danger of French occupation was 
removed. 

1565-1574. Menendez de Aviles estal>- 
lishcd presidios and posts through¬ 
out a wide area and explored and sought to 
colonize the area north of the peninsula. 
Jesuits, and later Franciscans, supj^)orled 
by the adclantadcK established missions as 
far north as Virginia. Fhe jieninsula of 
Florida was secured for Spain by Menendez 
de Avil 6 s. but the attempts to achieve 
l)ermancnt possession of the territory to 
the north failed. 
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7 . FOREIGN ENCROACHMENTS AND 
TERRITORIAL CHANGES 


The commercial and territorial monopoly 
of Spain in the Indies, international war, 
and religious conflict caused England, 
France, and the Netherlands to attack 
Spanish shipping and coastal towns in the 
colonies and to colonize within areas con¬ 
trolled by Spain. 

16th cent. French corsairs early attacked 
Spanish vessels off the coasts of 
Europe and at the Azores and C^anaries and 
soon extended their acti\'ities into the 
Caribbean, where they attacked towns as 
well as commerce. In the latter half of the 
rOth century hinglish freebooters, with the 
tacit appro\ a.l of the crown, I)ecame ai ti\x 
in the Atlantic, Caribbean, and Pacific. 
The raiding of the Pacific coast by Drake 
during his voyage around the world ( 1577 - 
1580 ) is the most outstanding example of 
English acti\’ity in the Pacific during this 
period. The activities of British freel)ooters 
became official after the outbreak of war 
between Spain and F.ngland, Sfvanish com¬ 
merce suffered greatly, and many towns 
were held for ransom or sacked, among 
them Nombre de Dios, Cartagena. Santo 
Domingo, and Valparaiso. Drake, Hawkins, 
Oxenham, and Cavendish were the most 
important of the English mariners, and two 
of the expeditions commanded by Drake 
constituted formidable armaments, ('oin- 
cident with the struggle for independence 
in the Netherlands. Dutch mariners liet ame 
active. 

17th cent. With the decline of Spanish 
power, official colonization of the 
lesser Antilles, neglected by .Spain, wais 
undertaken by England, Frame, and Hol¬ 
land. Settlements were established by 
these powers in the Giiianas. Fingland 
colonized Bermuda and the Bahamas, the 
Netherlands unsuccessfully sought to colo¬ 
nize the Pacific coast of South America, and 
France and Holland sought to gain posses¬ 
sion of portions of Brazil. Powerful Dutch 
armaments were disjxUched to American 
waters, one of which, under Piet Heyn, 
captured a plate fleet from New Sjiain 
( 1628 ). An expedition sent against Spanish 
possessions by Cromwell captured Jamaica 
( 1655 ), of which England remained in 
permanent possession. Western Esjianola, 
in which French buccaneers had secured a 
foothold and official colonizatk>u had later 
been undertaken, was ceded to l-Yance by 
the Treaty of Ryswick ( 1697 ). The activity 
of English, French, and Dutch freeD)oters 
in the Caribbean reached its height during 


the 17 th century, and played an important 
part in the decline of Spanish commerce. 
The Englishman Henry Morgan was the 
most im})ortant of these freebooters, and 
during his career cafiturtxl numerous citie.‘^ 
and towns, including Puerto Bello and 
Panama (1 (> 55 - 1671 ). 

18th cent. The I‘Air(>|)can wars in whiih 
S])ain was involved in (he i 8 th 
c('nlury and the early fiarl of the 19 th had 
inij>ortant consequences in the Americas. 
C'ontrol of the seas by Great Britain and 
the naval weakness of Spain rendered pnv- 
tection of the lolonics increasingly dillK iilt. 
'Phe Spanish commercial monopoly was. 
moreover, incatKible of enfonement. and 
extensive illiiit commerce particifiated in 
by British, French, and Dutch men hants 
develojied. 

1701-1713. During the War of the Spanish 
Succession there was considerable 
fighting between the allied S{»aniards and 
French in the W est Indies and Florida. By 
the Treaty of Utrecht ( 1713 ) (ircal Britain 
was granted the asirnlo, or mono[)oly of 
the sla\ e trade with the Sjianish possessions 
and the right to send one ship each year to 
trade with .Atlantic ])orts of the Spanish 
t olonies. 

1718-1720. Incident to war between France 
and Sjiain, military operations 
I took place in Florida and Texas, as a result 
i of w'hirh Spanish possession of Texas was 
■ assured, although the lx>undary remained 
disputed. 

1739-1748. In the “War of Jenkins’ Ear,” 

which merged into the War of the 
I Austrian Succession, S[)ain, as a result of 
; reforms introdiued by the Bourbons, 

, maintained a successful defense of her 
I>osscssions. Inconclusive ojierations took 
filace in Florida and on the frontier of 
Cieorgia, and a powerful British exf>edition 
under Admiral X’ernon was repulsed at 
('arlagcna. wlik h liad liecn heavily fortified 
as a principal bulwark of colonial defense 
fi 74 i). he Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle 
( 1748 ) provirled for no important territorial 
changes. 

1762. When Spain entered the Seven 
Years’ War as an ally of France, 
British ex])cditions captured Havana and 
Manila ( 1762 ). By the Treaty of Paris 
( 1763 ) Spain ceded Florida to Great Britain 
and received Havana, Manila being restored 
later. France ceded I.x)uisiana to Spain, 
although Spanish authority was not cstab- 
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lisheH in tfie lattt-r withcjul ()f)position from 
ihc I 'rench colonists. 

With the tcnii)orary elimination of 
France by the Seven Years’ War, (ireat 
Britain and Spain be( amc the ^reat colonial 
powers, and Charles III ( 175 P- 17 SS), (on- 
vimed that Cireat Ilrilain would seek to 
j>ossess herself of the Spanish c(»lonies, 
believed a de( isi\e (ordlic 1 inevitable. In¬ 
ternal and (oloiiial reforms introduced by 
C'harles 111 raised Spain t(t the liii^hest 
position of j)ower and inlluence enjoyed 
since the i 6 th century, and she was com- 
j)arati\ely veil ])repared for an eventual 
con I'licl. 

1771. A dispute between S[)ain and (ireat 
lirilain (om ernin^ [>ossession of 
the Falkland Islands hrou^ht tin* two 
nations to the xcr^'e of war, but I'ranv c 
refused to afford the support anticipated 
under the Family Compact (p. 452 ) and 
Spain was forced to a^Tcc to an accommo¬ 
dation. 

1776-1783. d'he American War of Inde¬ 
pendence. becoming a liuropean 
war after the alliance between I'rance and 
the colonic'S, ahorded Spain a dc-sired op¬ 
portunity to c heck British exj)ansion, and 
she entered tlie conthet ' 177 c;). Sj)anish 
forc'cs caj>tured Mobile and I’ensacola, 
overran the Bahamas, and blocked British 
attcm[)ts to gain ((ciUrol of the .Mississip})i 
( 1779 - 178 ^). B.y the Treaty of Versailles 
( 1783 ) Sj)ain regained k'lorida, but relin- 
cjuishecl the Bahamas. 

1789. I'ont ro\ c-r.sy betwc'en Clrcxit Brita.in 
and Spain arose' over the seizure 
of British ships at Noolka. C'onsidering 
sovereignly itnolved. Spain invoked the 
Family Compact and pre-pared for war. 
The I'Yciu h re\'oliitionar\' vox ernme-nt 
(ailed fully to support Spain and she yielded. 
Grc'at Britain and Spain adjusted the inci¬ 
dent by treaty { 17 C) 0 -i 7 C) 4 ). 

1795. By the Treaty of Basel .Spain relin- 
(|uishecl the eastern two thirds of 
I^Spanola to k'rarue 'This territory was 
returned tc^ .Spain by the Treaty of Paris 
^ 1814 ). Trinidad va- reeled to Great 
Britain Grc-al Britain during the 

18 th century gained ]n'rmanenl ccnitrol of 
Belize and established a frotectorate o\er 
the Moscpiilo Inch.ms of Honduras and 
\icaragua. 

ControN’crsy arose with the United States 
concerning the na\ igation of the Mississippi, 
the mouth of which S}iain controlled tlrough 
the acciuisition of Louisiana. 

1800. IVancc under the consulate forced 
Spain to return Louisiana, guaran¬ 
teeing that the territory wcnild not be trans¬ 
ferred to any power other than SjKiin. 


1803. I'ranc'e notwithstanding soon sold 
Jvouisiana to the United States. 
As a result of inc rea.sing pressure from the 
United States, S|)ain sold Florida to that 
nation (i 8 ic>-i.H 2 i). 

"J'he establislinient of territorial juris¬ 
diction in .South America in accord with 
the Line of Demarcation (j). 367 * c reated 
much friction hetween and l‘()rtugal. 

Colonia was established on the left bank of 
the estuary of the Rio de la I’laU by the 
lN)rtuguese (i 68 o-i(> 83 ; and Memtevideo 
was founded some years later by the 
Spaniards to prevent I’ortuguese e.xpansion 
( 1723 ). Colonia soon became a base for 
illicit J-iritish and J’ortugue.se trade with 
the province cjf the Rfo de la Plata. The 
Treaty of Madrid ( 1750 ), an attempted 
Settlement, provided that Colonia should 
be given to Spain in return for seven Jesuit 
reductions on the east bank of the Uruguay, 
lliat Portuguese claims to the basins of the 
Amazon and Parana and S{)anish claims 
to the Pnilippines be recognized, and that 
boundaries be surveyed. 'J'he (riiarani of 
tile seven reductions, incited by' tlie Jesuits, 
rebelled against transfer, and it Icecame 
necessary for the l^ortuguese to subdue 
them by force, the War of the Seven Re¬ 
ductions (i 75 2 -i 75 <p. Portugal. luctwith- 
standing, retaineci Colonia. and Charles III 
annulled the dreaty of .Madrid { 1761 ). 
Spanish forc es caj)tured Colonia ( 1702 ; and 
invaded Rfo Grande do Sul ( 1702 ). but 
these territories were returned by the 
Treaty of Paris (i 7 (» 3 ). Pombal 454 ) 
desired to expand Portuguese territetryx 
and. relying on British suj)])ort. encroached 
ufxui Spani.sh territory. Rivalry l^elween 
Sjiain and Portugal continued, and when 
Great Jiritain, because of dcvelc»})ments in 
I'.iirope and Xorlh America, failed effect¬ 
ively to support Portugal, C harles III dis- 
fialched a strong furei; which ca})tured 
C'oloiiia and moved against other I’ortu- 
gueso territories . 1770 - 17771 . W'ith the 
dismissal ol I’ombal < 1777 ) hostilities were 
susjicnded ami tlie Treaty of San Ildefonso 
was concluded 17770 by' which Colonia 
and vlisputed Paraguay'an territory' were 
assigned to Sfcain. and Portuguese claims 
to the inleric»r were recognized. Mean 
while ihe Viceroyalty of La Plata had been 
created as a defensive as well as an ad¬ 
ministrative measure ( 1770 ). d'hc I’orlu- 
giiesc later occu{>ie 1 the. disjiiited missions 
territory' incidental to r.uro{)ean hostilities 
( 1801 ), but by posterior settlements Spain 
received Colonia and Cniguay while Portu¬ 
gal secured Rfo Grande do Sul. .Attempts 
of Great Britain to secure territory' in the 
region of the Rfv) de la Plata failed com¬ 
pletely ( 1 8oC> - 1 So 7 ). 
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LATIN AMERICA 


8 . THE SPANISH COLONIAL SYSTEM 


a. POPULATION 

Emigration to the Indies was rigidly con¬ 
trolled by the crown and the Casa dc Con- 
tratacidn. Heretics, Moors, Jews and their 
descendants were excluded. The vast 
majority of immigrants were from the 
realms of the crown of Castile. In the early 
i6th century the crown adojMed active 
measures to encourage immigration. Negro 
slavery, introduced at the ojuming of the 
century, was extensive only in the West 
Indies and northern South America. Inter¬ 
mixture between male Sjianiards and native 
women produced a large mixed group 
{mestizos). In 1574 the Spanish poj)ulation 
was estimated at some 100,000, and at the 
close of the colonial period the estimated 
population was 3,276,000 whites, 5,328,000 
fnestizos, 7,530,000 Indians, and 776.000 
Negroes (New' S|xiin 1,230,000 whites, 
1,860,000 tnestizos^ 3,700,000 Indians; 
(Guatemala, 280,000 wliites, 420,000 wc.v- 
lizos, 880,000 Indians; Peru and Chile, 
465.000 whites, 853,000 mestizos, 1,030,000 
Indians; Colombia and Venezuela, 642,000 
w'hites, 1,256,000 mc,s//cc.v. 720.000 Indians; 
Rio de la Plata, 320.000 whites, 742,000 
mestizos, 1,200,000 Indians; Cuba and 
Puerto Rico, 339,000 w'hites, 107,000 mixed, 
389,000 Negroes). Negroes in all colonies 
except Cuba and Puerto Rico numbered 
387,000. 

Social composition. There existed six 
relatively distinct groups in the population 
of the colonies: Spanish colonial oflicials: 
upper grade creoles (those of Spanish blood 
bom in the Indies) and socially superior 
Spanish immigrants; lower grade creoles 
and Spanish immigrants, high rank mestizos 
and Indian nobility; mestizos (mixed white 
and Indian), niulattoes. zamhos (mixed 
Negro and Indian), and certain Indians; 
Indians, who constituted the largest grou]) 
numerically; Negro slaves, d'lie two upper 
classes possessed virtually all tlie wealth of 
the colonies. 


b. ADMINISTRATION 

The discovery of America was accom¬ 
plished under commission of the sovereign 
of Castile and the new lands consequently 
l>ecame realms of the Castilian crown, from 
which all authority emanated. In accord 
with the theory of royal absolutism the 
crown abrogated governmental authority 
granted Columbus and the early conquista- 


dores and established direct royal control. 
'Fhe machinery of royal government was 
fully formed by the thirci cpiarter of the 
16th century. 

After appointment to superxdse prepa¬ 
rations for the second voyage of Columbus 
(1493) Juan Rodriguez de Fonseca became 
virtual minister of the Indies, and as such 
laid the foundation for the expansion of the 
machinery of royal government. Wdth the 
develoj)ment of trade the Casa de Con¬ 
tra taeiOn was established at Seville to con¬ 
trol colonial commerce and maritime 
enterprise^ (1503). 'Fhe nucleus of a council 
to administer the Indies was evolved and 
this body, under the jiresidency of Ro¬ 
driguez de Fonseca, rapidly deveIo[)cd into 
a formal Council of the Indies {Consejo de 
Jndias). Upon th(‘ death of Rodriguez de 
1 onseca the Consejo de Jndias was reorgan¬ 
ized (1524) and by the close of the reign of 
Charles V its organization and fuiutions 
were fully de\eloj>ed, d'he Consfjo de 
Jndias exercised supreme administrative, 
judicial, and ecclesiastic :d authority over 
the Indies and posst‘s.sed sujuTvisory au¬ 
thority over the Casa de Contratacidn. The 
legislation for the Indies y)romuIgated by 
the (Town and Consejo de Jndias was C(xli- 
fied in the Ke( opihn iOn de Leyes . . . de las 
Jndias, one of the gretitt'st of colonial codes 
(i(»8o). At the opening of the 17th century 
a Junta de Guerra y ArvuuJas de Jmlias, to 
administer the armed forces and the dis- 
f)atch of fleets to the Indies, and a Cdtnara 
de Jndias, to control ecclesiastical alTairs 
and appointments, were created as adjuncts 
to tlie Consejo de Jndias. Ihirly in the 
Hourbon yx-riod the ollice of Minister of the 
Judies was created with the estal)lishment 
of a Secret aria de Guerra. M>irina e Jndias 
(1714). 'Fliis .secretariat underwent nu¬ 
merous (hanges and before the close of the 
century^ a sey)arate secretariat of the Indies 
was formed. With the creation of these 
institutions the Consejo de Jndias declined 
in imyK)rtan( e. 

Direct royal government in the Indies 
was instituted with the ay)y)ointment of 
Francisco de Bobadilla as judge and gover¬ 
nor of I'isy)anola and the removal of Co¬ 
lumbus (1499-1500). Hobadilla was suc¬ 
ceeded by Nic'ohis de Ovando (1502), and 
lie by Dicg<» ('olumbus, .son of the admiral, 
named governor at the will of the crowm 
(1509). A tribunal of three royal judges 
was created in Santo Domingo as a check 
on the governor (1511), and this body was 
later established in a fully develoy)ed form 
as the Audiencia of Santo JAomingo and 
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given governmental authority over the 
West Indies (1526). 

On the mainland government was at first 
permitted to rest with those who had con¬ 
quered the several areas under royal patent 
or with crown recognition and who governed 
with the titles of adclantado, governor, or 
captain-general. The threat to royal ab¬ 
solutism inherent in go\'ernmcnt by power¬ 
ful \'iLSsals with privileged j)ositions caused 
early extension of direct government to the 
mainland. 

'rhe institutifm of the adclantado was of 
great importance during the ])criod of con¬ 
quest. by ca])ilulation with the crown 
the adrhintado undertook the conquest of a 
specified area at his own cost and in return 
was assigned governmental authority and 
hereditary [)rivilegcs. The institution was 
of value in } )ringing new lands under Sj)anish 
dominion, but its character threatened 
royal authority and the powers granted 
were revoked afUr achievement of the royal 
puq)ose. 

An was created to govern New 

Spain (1527), l)Ut pro\ ed weak in its execu¬ 
tive asp(‘Cts and shortly after a victroy, 
Ant<iniode Mt'udoza, was aj)p<'inted (1520), 
although he did not take olVice for some 
years (15^5' 'I'he Viceroyalty of Peru was 
created by the New Laws (1542). which 
also established an audirucia at Lima. 'J'he 
Viceroyalty for Rcino) of New Spain, with 
its capital Mexico C'ity, came to include all 
Spanish territory north of Panama, the 
West Indies. X’enezuela, and the Philippine 
Islands, d'hat of Peru, with its capital 
Lima, included Panama and all Spanish 
territory in South America except \ene- 
zuela. 

Audioiciiis, cin'li with its definite area, 
were created for (luatemala (1542). New 
Galicia (i.viSh New Granada (1540). 
Char<'as, or Iqgcer IVri (i 556\ (Hiito 
(1563), and the idiili|)pine Islands (1583- 
^5b.L- 

Tdu* \iceroys. as direct representatives 
of the soNercign, possessed wide eivil and 
military authority, and certain ecclesiasti¬ 
cal jH)wcrs. rhe\' were jiresidents of the 
audietK iiis of their capitals. Th.e audirnrias, 
composed of a presidimt, oidorrs, a fiscal 
(crown ])rosccutor/, and lesser otlicials, 
cxercise“d su[)reme judicial authority within 
their districts, and the audiencias not 
directly under \iceroys exercised govern¬ 
mental authority. Ihe \ iceregal audiniria 
acted as an ad\’isory council to the \ iceroy 
and in this function evid\ed legislative 
power. The and inn las were co-onlinate 
in judicial affairs, appeals going directly 
before the Const jo df Indias. and they were 
empowered to corresix^nd diiectly with the 
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crown. The audiencias varied in status 
according to the rank of the presiding 
officer, i.e., viceroy, president and captain- 
general, or president. The presidents of 
the audiencias of Santo Domingo, Guate¬ 
mala, and New Granada were early ac¬ 
corded military authority and became 
presidents and captains-general. As such 
they became practically independent of the 
viceroys. Guadalajara. Quito, and Charcus 
remained presidencies. In the absence of 
the viceroy or president and captain-general 
the aiidiencia assumed the government. 
I>uring the Bourbon y>eriod New Granada, 
Panama, Venezuela, and Quito were erected 
into the Viceroyalty of New Granada (1717- 
i 7 .SQ)i Ihe Viceroyalty of La Plata w’as 
established (1776;, the captaincies-general 
of \'enezuela (1773), Cuba (1777), and 
(.'hile (1778) were created, and audiencias 
were established in Buenos Aires (1783), 
Caracas (1786). and Cuzco (1789). 

Major administrative areas were divided 
into gobiernos. correghnientos. and alcaldias 
mayores, of which the golnernos w^ere, in 
general, the more important and frequently 
consisted of more than one province. This 
organization jarsisied until the reign of 
Charles III, when a system of intendants 
was established throughout the Indies 
Gybo-iyoo.i. The intendants possessed ad¬ 
ministrative. judicial, finaiuial. and mili¬ 
tary authority, and in fiscal and economic 
matters were directly resfionsible to the 
crown. 

In accord with mediaeval Castilian tra¬ 
ditions the municipalities at first enjoyed 
a large measure of self-govcmmenl under 
their cabildos, composed of rrgidorts (coun- 
cilmen) and alcadrs (mayors), the former 
elected by the householders and the latter 
l)y tlie regidores. Before the close of the 
ibth centurx' the election of regidores gave 
way to royal a{)pointmcnt. hereditary ten¬ 
ure, and venalily <’>f ofin e. Cabildos a'bicrlos 
of all citizens were at times held to discuss 
important matters. The municipal govern¬ 
ment exercised executive, legislative, and 
judicial authority within its district, al¬ 
though frequently under control of royal 
»iffii'ials. 

Fiscal administration was from the first 
directly under the crown through the Casa 
de ContratadOn and contadores, factors, 
lesoreros, and vtrdorcs in the New W'orld 
jurisdictional areas. \\’ith the establish¬ 
ment of the intendants those officials as¬ 
sumed administration of fiscal atlairs. 

The Castilian institutions of the rcsidencia^ 
visita, and pesquisa were early instituted in 
the New Wc^rld. 

The principal sources of crown revenues 
were the quinlo, or one-fifth of the products 
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of the subsoil (gold, silver, precious stones) 
under the theory of crown ownership of the 
subsoil; the alnwjarifzgo (customs imposts); 
the al cabal a (sales tax); the tributes of the 
nati\es; the media an at a of civil and ec¬ 
clesiastical oflices, and the sale of the 
Crusada. Although revenues from the 
Americas were great, they at no time during 
the period of S[)anish greatness exceeded 
25% of the total income of the crown. 

'J'he presence of n great Indian population 
created extraordinary administrative }m)b- 
lems. Municipal goxernments on the 
Castilian model were established in the 
Indian towns. Local Sj)anish oliicials had 
jurisdiction oxer the natix’c toxxms in their 
districts. Protectors of the Indians were 
created for general and h^al districts to 
guard their interests. The repariimirnlo- 
encomienda. xvhich early dex’elo]>ed, was an 
institution of great jxditical, social, and 
economic im|X)rtance. In the earlier |)criod 
this institution involved the assignment of 
specihed towns to conqnistadcrcs and colon¬ 
ists, the Indians of which gaxe tribute, 
labor, and serxdce to the encomvndero, who 
was ol)ligated to afford protection, in¬ 
doctrination in Christianity, and instruc¬ 
tion. Abuses caused the crown to regulate 
the system. Fixed quotas of tribute were 
established and labor and serxice vx'ere 
eliminated about the middle of the i6th 
century. Before the clo.se of the century 
the cncomienda was virtually reduced to 
the right to enjoy the rex enues from speci¬ 
fied towns. The crewn after the publi¬ 
cation of the New Laws (15.42-1543) 
assumed control of many towns, and grants 
of enco 7 ntendas were brought under control 
of higher authorities. .Attempts were made 
to abolish the system, notalily in the New 
Laws, but it was not until the first part of 
the 18th ccntur>^ that abolition was defi¬ 
nitely decreed. In certain areas the 
institution persisted almost until the close 
of the colonial fieriod. Forced labor of the 
natives in the mines, on the haciendas, and 
for puldic works, the mita, was establi.shed 
late in the i6th century. Indians not 
within the encojnirnda system were reejuired 
to pay an annual tribute and after the 
abolition of the nicomimda this was re¬ 
quired of all. 

Extensive enslavement of Indians took 
place during the [leriod of c'onquest under 
the law of just war, but this was pn.hibited 
by the New Laws. The natix'es were re¬ 
garded as wards of the crown and t hrough- 
out the colonial period legislation was 
promulgated for their welfare and pro¬ 
tection, notalile examples of such legislation 
being the Laws of Burgos (1512), and the 
New Laws. A sectiem of the Laws of the 1 


Indies was devoted to Indian legislation 
(1680). The bcnehcent intent of the crown 
was to a large degree rendered nugatory by 
the dilliculties of administration and the 
conflict of theory and practice. Many 
Spaniards acted as advocates cjf the Indians, 
the greatest of wliom was Bartolom6 de 
las Casas (1474-156O). 


c. THE CHURCH AND THE 
MISSIONS 

The union of State and Church in the 
Spanish Americas was exceedingly close. 
The crown early secured almost complete 
control of eec'lesiastic'al affairs thniugh the 
patronage of the Indies [real palronalo dc 
Indias) granted by Alexander \1 in the 
I)ulls Inter aieltra (i4C)3, May 4) which 
assigned dominion over tlie Indies and ex- 
elusix'e authority to eonxert the natives, 
and h'.xiniitic devotionis (1501. Xov. if)), 
xvhich granted the titles and first fruits of 
the Church in the Indies, and by Julius IJ 
in the bull Uniiursalis ealesiae (1508. July 
28), which coneccied universal patronage. 
The extent and nature of the })atronage was 
further defined by bulls issuc'd al intervals 
ihrougliout the colonial j)cri()d. The crown 
cxercLsed ecclesiastical control tlirough the 
Const jo de Indiiis anej later througli that 
body and the Camara de Indias. Pajial 
bulls were not permitted to lie placed in 
elTect without the aj){>rovuI of the crown. 

riie full organization of the Church in 
the Indies followed do.sely upon the con¬ 
quest and colonization, and al the (dose of 
the colonial period there existed 7 areh- 
bishojirics and some 35 dioceses. The 
Church possessed its own courts, with juris- 
liction ox^cr all cases touching the clergy’ 
and sf)iritual alTairs. 'J'he .Sj)anish Inqui¬ 
sition was introduced (1560), and tribunals 
were e.stablished in Mexico ('ity and Lima 
1570-1571). rhis institution rayiidly 
chkwecJ great religious and political in- 
ilucnce. Indians, c'onsidered incayiable of 
rational judgment, were exempt from the 
'iKiuisition. 

'ITe C'hurcli jilayed an important part 
n the Indies through conversion of the 
atives. aid in the maintenance of Spanish 
xilitic al authority, transmission of culture, 
and education. It achieved vast wealth 
.nd a privileged position, and at the close 
•f the colonial yicriod is estimated to have 
on trolled half of the productive real estate 
n the indies. 

The religious orders, Franciscan, Do¬ 
minican, Jesuit, Augustinian, Capuchin, 
,nd others, early achieved complete organi- 
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zation and carried on an exceedingly im¬ 
portant work in converting the natives 
and instructing them in the rudiments of 
European civilization. The task of pre¬ 
serving and extending Sj)anish control in 
outlying areas was assigned to the religious 
orders, espec ially the tranciscan, Domini¬ 
can, Ca})uchin, and Jesuit, as official 
agencies of the crown. Missionaries, ac¬ 
companied by small groui)s of soldiers, and 
frec^uently by colonists, established missions 
and instructed the nativ^es in Christianity. 
'They devel()[)ed agriculture, grazing, and 
simple industry. Presidios were estal)lished 
to |)rotect the missiems. Civilian colonists 
occuf)ied the territory and sec'ularization 
followed. Carrying forward on the northern 
frontier of New Spain, toward the clcjse of 
the ]7lh century, Jesuits under the leader- 
shi]) of Eusebio Kino, began tlie establish¬ 
ment of missions in 1 ‘iinerla .\lta (Arizona; 
and under Juan Maria Salvatierra in Lov er 
Ckdifornia, over which ilie order was 
granted complete authority. A wide area 
was ex'entually brought under Spanish con¬ 
trol. Early in the iSth c'cntury a system 
of missions and presidios was established in 
lexas and late in the century^ in California. 
Dominicans and I'Yanci.scans were actixe 
in Cuatemala, Cai)uchins in the area of the 
lower Drinoco, to clu-ck t rench, lenglish, 
and Dutch encroachments, and Jesuits in 
the territory of the Araucanians and Para¬ 
guay. Die mission system in Paraguay was 
one of the most im))ortant in the New 
World. CraiUed comjhete authority to 
cornert and organize the Cuarani east of 
Asuncion. the Jesuits estaldished missions 
(redid I ions) along the upper Parana. The 
natives were later transferred farther south 
because of Portuguese sla\e raids. A cenn- 
plete go\ enimenlal organization was estab¬ 
lished, contoEed by a father superior at 
Candelaria, the natixes were instructed in 
Christianity and the rudime-ntsof Puropean 
civilization, and agriculture and industry 
w'ere extensively developed. Py the Treaty 
of Madrid (17 50) sex en redio lions were 
transferred t(^ Portugal. 'I'he tiuarani, in¬ 
cited by the Jesuits, rose in revolt to resist 
transfer, but were defeated. Py later ad¬ 
justments the tcTritory remained in Spanish 
possession. With the e\{mlsion of the 
Jesuits (1707) the Paraguayan reductions 
were gixen to Erancistans, but failed to 
prosper. 

d. ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 
AND POLICIES 

Mining of gold and silver, fostered by 
the crown, rapidly became the most im¬ 
portant industry in the Sj)anish colonies. 
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Rich silver deposits were early discovered 
throughout central Mexico, especially in 
the districts of Zacatecas, Guanajuato, 
Pachuca, Taxco, and San Luis Potosf, and 
at Potosi in Uj){)er J"eru (1530-1600). 
Gold deposits were worked throughout the 
Indies. Silx er production came to surpass 
that of gold, and after the third quarter of 
the i6th c:entury Peru produced about two- 
thirds of the total outiHit of f)recious metals. 

Agricultural and pastoral pursuits were 
highly dexeloped. All j)lants and animals 
of Spain were introduced into the Indies 
and native plants, especially maize, pota¬ 
toes, cotton, tobacco, and cacao were 
cultixated. 

Local textile, iron, j)ottery. shij)building, 
gold and silx’er xvorking, and sugar (West 
Indies) industries develo])ed. 

The principal imports into the colonies 
were manufactured goods, and exports con¬ 
sisted almost exclusively of precious metals, 
raw materials, and agricultural products. 

The economic policy of Spain was based 
ujxm mercantilist theoiya Trade was a 
monoyxsly of the metropolis under direct 
crown control and economic actix ity in the 
colonies xvhich competed xx ith that of Sy.)ain 
was j)n)hibited or restricted. 

The economic prixileges of ('(.»lumbits 
were almost immediately rendered inopera- 
tix'C and the crown assumed direct control 
oxxT all phases of economii aitixity. In 
the earliest y)eri()d Juan Rodriguez de 
Fonseca as de facto minister of the Indies 
controlled (H>mmerce (1403-1503). and 
trade under license xvas authorized by the 
crown (1405-1501). The Casa de Con- 
tratacidru “a hoard of trade, a commerc ial 
court, and a clearing house for the .Vmeric an 
traUic,'’ was eslaltlished at Seville I1503). 
This lH)dy came under the supervisory 
authority of tlie Consejo dc Indias. Sex ille 
was ac'c'orded a monopoly of the American 
trade. Ill llie Xexv World \'era C'ruz, Car¬ 
tagena. and Puerto Hello, alone xvere per¬ 
mitted direet trade xvitb Spain. General 
intereolonial commerce xvas early pro¬ 
hibited, and before the close of the if)th 
century commerce xviih the Philijipines 
was restricted to Ac'aj)ulco. Trade betxveen 
Manila and China xvas con lined to Chinese. 

Naval xvarfare. attacks by corsairs, and 
the necessity of yirotection for gold and 
silx'er shipments caused the establishment 
of a system of convoyed fleets, one each 
year for New Syxdn tlhe Jlota) and one for 
Peru, the galeoncs (1543-1561), On the 
return the fleets united at Havana and 
sailed for Spain together. Fairs for the 
exchange of goods were held annually at 
Puerto Hello and Jalapa (Mexico). Trade 
between Acapulco and the Philijipines 
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(Manila) was restricted to one vessel a year 
each way. With the period of Spanish 
decadence trade declined greatly. 

Under the ilourbons many reforms were 
introduced. By the Treaty of Utrecht 
(1713) England was conceded the monopoly 
of the slave trade with the colonies {asicnio) 
and the t)rivilege of sending one vessel each 
year to Puerto Bello to trade. With the 
establishment of the office of the minister 
of the Indies early in the 18th century 
(1714) the Casa dc ConhataciOn tended to 
decline in importance. The Casa dc Con- 
iratacion and trade monopoly were trans¬ 
ferred to Cadiz (1717-1718). To develop 
trade the monopolistic chartered companies 
of Honduras (1714), Guipuzcoa, or Caracas 
(1728), Havana (1740), and Santo Domingo 
(1757) were formed. With the dei line in 
trade the sailings of the fleets had lecome 
irregular. Sigiplies were increasingly car¬ 
ried to the Indies in registered vessels and 
by the chartered com|)anies and in the 
middle of the iSth century the fleet system 
was abolished (1748). Charles HI ])ro- 
mulgated a series of reform measures 
authorizing trade between more than 
twenty Spanish ports besides Seville and 
Cadiz and a large number of ports through¬ 
out the Indies and permitting direct inter¬ 
colonial trade between New Spain and Peru 
and Guatemala and New Granada (1764- 
1782). A great increase in trade resulted. 
Royal secretaries having increasingly as¬ 
sumed its functions, the Casa dc Con- 
traiacion was abolished ( i7go). During the 
wars of the Trench Revolution neutral 
vessels were permitted to engage in the 
carrying trade with the colonies 1,1797). 

€. EDUCATION, LEARNING, 
AND FINE ARTS 

Education in Spanish America, with the 


exception of the rudimentary instruction 
afforded the Indians by the Church, was 
largely confined to the upjier classes. The 
earliest universities were those of Mexico 
(1551), San Marcos de Lima (1551), and 
St. Thomas Aquinas of Santo Domingo 
(1558), founded by royal decree. They 
were modeled after the University of Sala¬ 
manca. A school of mines wais established 
in IMexico by Charles 111 (1783). 

A vast ]x>dy of historical writing, much 
of it of high quality, was ])roduced during 
ihe colonial period, and im))ortant anthro¬ 
pological and linguistic studies were made. 
In the sciences the most important figures 
were Carlos Sigiienza y Gongora (1645- 
1700) and Pedro de Peralta Barnuevo 
Rocha y Benavides 743). 

Juan Ruz de Alarc6n (d. 1639), a Me.xican 
creole, achiex ed a high jfiace in the Sj)anish 
drama and Sor Juana Ines de la Cruz 
lb. 1051), also a Me.xican creole, attained 
recognition for her })oetry. 

The first printing press was introduced 
into Mexico by the Viceroy Mendoza 
1535). At the close of the colonial period 
here were a number of presses in operation 
in the larger cities. Newsshects and 
scii'ntific and literary j)ul)lications aj)peared 
in Lima and Mexico City toward the close 
of the 18th century. 

Intellectual acti\'ity was, in general, 
scTioiisly hampercHl lyv the Inquisition. 

In art and architecture Spanish models 
were followed. Local schools of {tainting 
develo))ed in Mexico and Charles 

HI founded the San Carlos Academy of 
Fine Arts in the former city (1778). An 
outstanding architectural achievement was 
the Cathedral of Mexico, begun late in the 
inth century and completed in the first 
f)art of tile loth. {Cunt. p. 799.) 


9. PORTUGUESt: AMERJC.X 


1500-1521. Absorlied by interests in the 
Orient, Manuel the Fortunate 
(1495-1521) made no eflcctive elTort to 
colonize the territory claimed by Portugal 
in South America, although certain royal 
exj)editions were dis])atched and trading 
posts were established through private 
enterprise. 

1521-1530. French activities having men¬ 
aced Portuguese possession, John 
III (1521-1557) undertook sys¬ 
tem a ti c CO 1 (') n i zation. 

1530-1532. Martin Affonso de Souza, as 

captain-major and leader of a 
colonizing and exploratory expedition, 


founded Sao V icente and actively furthered 
colonization, introducing cattle and Euro¬ 
pean grains and fruits and laying the 
foundations of a sugar industry. 
1532-?536. A system of feudal hereditary 
captaincies under dona lari as with 
virtually sovereign authority was estab¬ 
lished by the crown, but proxed unsuccess¬ 
ful and a more centralized administration 
with a directly responsible governor-general 
at its head was created. 

1549. Thom6 de Souza, the first governor 
general, founded SSo Salvador 
(Bahia), which was made the seat of govern¬ 
ment. De Souza firmly establislied the 
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administration and effet lively furthered 
colonization. "J'his task was ably continued 
by Mem de Sk (1558-1572). Sao Paulo 
was founded shortly after the middle of the 
century. 

1549 . Jesuits, headed by Manuel de No- 
brega and Jose de Anchieta, under¬ 
took the conversion of tlie nati\ es 
and established missions, plaxhng 
an important part in colonization. 
1561 . The fundamental relationship be¬ 
tween Cdiurch and State was 
established by a bull of Julius III which 
conceded to the crown complete spiritual 
jurisdiction over conquests and the right 
to nominate bishof)s, collec't tithes, dis{)ense 
church revenues, and recei\’e appeals from 
ecclesiastical tribunals. 'I'he Bishopric of 
Bahia, suffragan to the Archbishop of 
Jasbon, was erected (1551). 

France, Holland, and England did not 
permit Portugal to remain in {possession of 
Brazil unchallenged. h'rench efforts to 
establish an em{)ire in Sout h America passed 
through two distinct phases. 

1655 . With the intention of creating an 
“Antarctic h'rance,’’ a colony was 
foumied on tlie Bay of Rio de 
Jaru'iro under Nicolas Durand de 
Villegagnon. 

1665 - 1667 . The Portuguese under leader¬ 
ship of Mem de Sa destroyed the 
colony and founded the city of Rio de 
Janeiro, ending h'rench attempts in that 
area. Henry IV projected the establish¬ 
ment of an “lOquinoctial hranee.’’ 
1612 . After his death, although without 
direct royal aid, a town was 
founded on the island of MaranhSo and 
ex'iploration was conducted on the mainland 
with the purjpose of occiqpying the area of 
the mouths of the .Amazon, d'he State of 
Maranhiio was created (1621), dirca tly s\ib- 
ordinate to the home gox'ernment. The 
Jesuits estalffished missions along the 
Amazon and ga\'e I’ortugal control of the 
vast river basin. iMaranhao was inde{>end- 
ent of Bnizil until 1777. 

1616 . The I’ortuguese forced the surrender 
of the colony, and shortly there¬ 
after founded Belem. 'J’hese events termi¬ 
nated French efforts to establish an 
extensiv’e empire in South America. 

The personal union of the crowns of 
Spain and Portugal ({). 502) carried im¬ 
portant consequences for Brazil. English 
attacks on coastal towns occurred in the 
final decades of the 16th century, Santos 
being sacked. 

1624 - 1625 . Dutch activities were far more 
serious. Shortly after the organi- 
ziition of the Dutch West India Company 
(p. 438), the Dutch captured Bahia (1624), 
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but were forced to capitulate to a Spanish 
fleet (1625). 

1630 . Continuing the effort, a powerful 
Dutch armament captured Recife 
and Olinda. The conquest was 
e.xtended over a ^ide area. 

1637 . The West India Company named 
Prince Maurice of Nassau-Siegen 
governor, and under his able administration 
Dutch control was established over an area 
extending from the Sao Francisco River to 
Maranhao. 

1644 . As the West India Company dis¬ 

played greater interest in profit 
than in colonization. Prince Mau¬ 
rice returned to Holland. 

1645 . Immediately thereafter, in a truly 

{)o{3ular movement, the Portu¬ 
guese rebelled and within a decade forced 
the Dutch to rai)itulate (^1654). These 
e\-ents ended Dutch occupation of Brazilian 
te^^itory^ a situation later recognized by 
treaty (1601, Aug. 6). 

Slave-raiding parties began to penetrate 
into the interior from Sao Paulo (1629) and 
by the middle of the century' these Paulistas 
had e.xplored an extensive area of southern 
Brazil. J'hey attacked the Spanish Jesuit 
reductions on the u]')i)er Parana, fcjrced their 
transfer to a more southern area, and made 
|)ossible Portuguese possession of the region. 
Simultaneously Portuguese Jesuits estab¬ 
lished missions in the sc^uth, coming into 
conffict with the Paulistas in their efforts 
to {protect the Indians, in which they re¬ 
ceived royal support. 

1680 - 1683 . Seeking to gain possession of 
the left bank of the Rfo de la Plata 
(Banda (Oriental), the Portuguese founded 
Colonia. Spain and Portugal immediately 
came into conflict over this area; Monte¬ 
video being founded by the Spaniards 
(1723). The territory changed hands fre¬ 
quently during the remainder of the colonial 
{>eriod. 

1693 . Decreasing profits from slaving 
o|K‘rations and increasingly ef¬ 
fective protection afforded the Indians by 
the Jesuits caused the Paulistas to direct 
their efforts to a search for gold, and toward 
the end of the 17th century extensive de¬ 
posits were discov'ered in Minas GerSes. 
An influx of gold-seekers ensued, among them 
many newly arrived Portuguese. 
1701 - 1713 . The alliance of Portugal with 
England during the War of the 
Spanish Succession led to French attacks 
on Brazilian |>orts. Rio de Janeiro being 
Siicked and held fi^r ransom by Duguay- 
Trouin (1711). 

1708 - 1709 . k'florts of the Portuguese to 
dis{>lace the Paulistas resulted in 
open warfare, the War of the Emboabas, 
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in which the former were successful. 
Through the efforts of the Paulistas Matto 
Grosso and Goyaz, far to the west of the 
Line of Demarcation, were gained for 
Portugal. 

1709. With the colonization of the interior 
the crown created the captain(y 
of Sao Paulo and Minas GerSes, with a 
captain-general directly resf)oiisil)le to the 
sovereign, erected Minas (ieraes into a 
separate jurisdiction (1720), and established 
the captaincies of Matto Grosso (1744) and 
Goyaz (1748). 

1710-1711. The War of the Mascates. 

Rivalry between the native Prazil- 
ians of Olinda, the })olitical capital of 
Pernambuco, and the I’ortuguese of the 
commercial town of Recife, concerning the 
elevation of the latter to villa status led to 
armed contlict. Recife, notwithstanding, 
was accorded munici])al privileges and 
eventually sui)erseded Olinda as the seat 
of go\ ernment. 

'Jiie Line of Demarcation never having 
been surveyed, as Portuguese expansion 
fjrogressed. efforts were made to establish 
limits. 

1750. In the Treaty of Madrid, Spain 
recognized Portuguese claims to 
extensive areas in the basins of the .\mazon 
and Parana, and although this treaty was 
abrogated, the bases of settlement were 
reaffirmed by the Treaty of San Ildefonso 
(1777). Wliile the limits were not delinitely 
surveyed, Portuguese claims to territory 
vastly greater than that assigned under 
the Treaty of Tordesillas (f). -jb;; were 
permanently established. 
1750-1777. Pombal as minister of Joseph I 
(p. 453) introduced far-reaching 
colonial reforms. Administration was uni¬ 
fied, the capital being transferred from 
Bahia to Rio Janeiro and Maranhao being 
incorj)oratcd with Brazil (1777). Com¬ 
merce between Portugal and Brazil was 
encouraged, certain restrictions and taxes 
were remov'ed and trading ('omj)anics were 
organized. Native Brazilians were ap¬ 
pointed to inif)ortant governmental posts, 
racial equality was advocated, and defenses 
were imjjroved. I’ombal strongly pressed 
Portuguese territorial claims. The Jesuits 
were expelled from Portugal and her pos¬ 
sessions during his ministry^ (i759)- 
1789. The Conspiracy of Minas, Malad¬ 
ministration, heavy taxes, and 
reactionary government led to an al)ortive 
attempt at revolution in Minas Geraes, 


led by Joaquim Jos# de Silva Xavier {Ti¬ 
rade ntes). 

1807. The determination of Napoleon to 

force Portuguese adherence to the 
Continental System and his plan 
to partition Portugal exercised a 
decisive influence on Portuguese 
and Brazilian history. 

1897-1808. Apprised of the designs of the 
emperor, upon the api)roach of a 
French army. Prince John, regent after 
1792 because of the insanity of Marla I, 
created a regency in Portugal, tied to Brazil, 
and established his government at Rio de 
Janeiro. 

1808-1816. The regent adopted many re¬ 
forms ad\antageoLis to Brazil. 

Decrees were issued establishing free trade, 
remo\ing restrictions on industry, promot¬ 
ing agriculture and communications, estab¬ 
lishing a royal ])ress. founding the liank of 
Brazil, and encouraging the arts and 

seiences. Brazil was erected into a co¬ 

ordinate member of the United Kingdom of 
Portugal, Brazil, and Algarves (1815, Dec. 
16). The regemt bec ame John VII upon the 
death of Marla 1 (i8j(), Mar. i). 

1808. Princ'c John declared war on Franc e 

and dispa tc'hed an expedition 

which cH-cu})ied French Guiana. 'Fhis lerri- 
lory was returned by the Treaty of Paris 
(1814). 'fhe regent sought also to annex 
the Banda Oriental and supported the de¬ 
signs of his wife. Carlota Joaquina. sister 
of Ferdinand VII of S])ain, to establish 
her rule over the provinces of the Rfo de 
la Plata. 

1812. The opiM)sition of the vic'eroy and 
the revolutionary of Buenos 
Aires and British inllueiu'e aiused 
the regent temporarily to renounce 
intervention in the area of the 
Rio de la I Mata. 

1816-1821. After I >ccoming king, John took 
advantage of the situation arising 
from the .stniggle for independence in the 
Banda Oriental and the violation of Brazil¬ 
ian territory by the leadcT of the movement, 
Jose Artigas (}). Son. lie then intervened 
again in the Banda (hiental. Portuguese 
troops occupied Monte video and defeated 
Artigas, and the territory was incoq^orated 
into Brazil as the Cisplatine Province 
(1821). Projects against other provinces of 
the Rio de la IMata were renounced under 
threat from I'erdinand \T1 and in face of 
a potentially united Argentina. 
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10. THE PORTUGUESE COLONIAL SYSTEM 


Population and Race. A C()m|)lex racial 
situation developed in llrazil. Intermixture 
between Portuguese males and Indian 
women gave rise to a large group of meslizos. 
I'Yom tlie mifldle of the i()th century on¬ 
ward Negro sla\a;s were introduced in large 
numbers to meet labor requirements and 
extensive intermixture of Negro and white 
blood occurred, ddiere was also inter¬ 
mixture betweim Negroes and nati\'es. In 
15H.J the })opulali()n was estimated at 
25 000 wliites, iS.ooo ci\'ilized Indians, and 
14.000 Negro slaves. In the mid-17th cen¬ 
tury. considerable immigration having 
taken |)lace, at 150.000 to 200.000, tliri'e- 
foLirths of whom were Indians. Negroes, 
and mixed. .\l llie close of the iSth century 
at 5.000,000, a poi)ulation already greater 
tlian that of I’ortugal. In iSiS the poj)U- 
lation was estimated at S45.000 whites, 
1,887,500 Negroes, 028.000 niixecl, and 
25(1..400 cixilized Indians. I'he l)ulk oi llie 
population was corn entraled in Sao Paulo, 
Minas (ieraes. Pernambuco, and Ilahia. 
Originally the crown ])ermitted any person 
of ('alholic faith to enter Brazil, but after 
15(11 aliens wctc excluded. 

Portuguese colonial administration was 
not clearly dilferent.iated from that of the 
metropedis prior to the union of the cnawns 
of Portugal and .'^jiain. I'or general |)ur- 
posc's there existed an inspector of t'inainc-s 
and a C’u.su da India, d'lu' .l/c.v,/ da t'e;?- 
sirnda r Onions, with ecclesiastical and 
financial powers, was created in i5.*,2. 
Upon the establishment of a m(*re central- 
izecl go\'ernment In Brazil, a commissioner 
of finances and a chief justice were aj»- 
pointed for the colony (1548 . I'or local 
administration there were Muv'cgcc/f'/c.v, 
with judic ial and militarv functions. Mu- 
nicijial organization was patterned on that 
of Portugal. rtie fundamental code was 
the Ord< nanqas Minntdijias ^1521). 

During the period of the union (»f the 
thrones of .Spain and Portugal (1580/15S1- 
i()40) Sjianish administrative forms were 
introduced. 'I'he inspt'clor of finance was 
replaced by a council, the CofisOho da 
Fazenda. \ ('ouiu il of the Indies y Conselho 
da India) was created (i()04). a suprc'ine 
court was established in Bahia (lOocp, and 
the title* of vieeroy was introduced (1O40), 
Under Phili[) III (i sejS-1021 ), the (VuV/zc/;/- 
qas Fhilippinas, whicli jn-rmitted greater 
local autonomy, su})er.seded the OrdenanQas 
\fanHclinas. The greater portion of these 
inncwalions were ]>ermanent. 

By the close of the rSlh century' the 
structure of royal government was fully 


j formed, 'fhe Transmarine Council {Ci>n- 
srlho do Ultramar), formerly the Council of 
the Indies, exercised general religious and 
military authority oxer Jirazil. Parfi. 
Maranhao, lArnambuco, Bahia, Sao Paulo. 
Minas (leraes, (ioyaz, Matlo Crosso and 
Kio de Janeiro were cajUaincies-general. 
jirovinces of the first rank, under captains- 
general usually' apjxcinted by' the crown, 
d'he x'iceroy. who was also cajitain-general 
of Rio de Janeiro, posse.ssed legal authority 
o\’er the ea|)tains-general in cert ain matters, 
but tlie latter frequently receixed instruc¬ 
tions direc tly' from the crown, xvith whic h 
they' f'ould correspond directly A tendein y 
toward local autonomy existed. I'here 
were a number of districts of inferior statu*^. 
cafitaiiu ies, subordinate to the cajitaincies- 
gcneral. l'w(> superior judicial distric ts 
existed, with high tribunals at Jkdiia and 
Kio de Janeiro (founded 1757; resf)ectively. 
Apjceals from these courts xvent directly 10 
Lisbon. 'Phe mu nicijia lilies, xvith their 
councils is<nadas da aimeray enjoyed a 
certain degree of self-government. 

Portuguese economic policy xvas founded 
upon mercantilist iheciry'. Commerce was 
a monopoly of Portugal until 1808 and 
trade was restricted to Lisbon and Oporto. 
In 1(140 a monopolistic Commercial Com¬ 
pany of Brazil xvas organized and greatly 
(lex eloped ecammert (*. 'I'he Maranhao Com¬ 
pany, also mono])olistie, xvas formed in i()82. 
Both c'omi»anies aroused opi)osition and 
xvere abolished in the fmst part of the i8lh 
eenlurv. 'I'o foster commerce two chartered 
companies, one with a monoj^olv of the 
trade of Para and Maranhao and the other 
xvith a monopoly of that of Pernamlniici 
and Parahx'ba. were formed during the 
period of Ih»mi)al. but xx'cre aholislied after 
ids fall. Between 154S and the formalic n 
of the Commen ial C'ompany of Brazil eom- 
merc'C xvas eacried on through convoyed 
tleets. Discontinued during the existence 
of ti;e company, the sx'stem xvas re-estab¬ 
lished ujxon its alM lition and continued 
until finally' abolished i)y Pombal. 

Restrictions xvere placed Uf>on industry 
and agrieullure xvhieh competed xvith that 
of Portugal, and a goxernment monopoly, 
xvideh prodiued important crown rexeiuies, 
existed for the exjdoitation of Brazil xvood, 
mining of diamonds, and other actix'ities. 
CTistoms duties xvere levied, and a royal 
fifth {quinto) of the prodiu't of minirg 
iietix'ity' xvas required. Agriculture and 
pastoral pursuits xvere highly develojH'd. 
Cotton and sugar cane xvere the princi4)al 
agricultural products, d'he cultivation ^ 
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colTec was introduced. The mining of gold 
and diamonds (rich deposits of tlie latter 
were discovered in 1721), the gathering of 
Brazil wood, and the production of sugar 
and hides were the chief industries. Bra¬ 
zilian sugar production became tlie greatest 
in the world and was the basis of tlie wealth 
of the colony. 

The Church and education. In 1676 
Innocent XI created the Archbishopric of 
Brazil, with Bahia as the metrojiolitan see, 
at the same time erecting the suffragan 
bishoprics of Rio de Janeiro and Pernam¬ 
buco. At the close of the i8th century 
there were nine bishoprics, two of which 


were suffragan to the Archbishop of Lisbon. 
The Inquisition was not introduced into 
Brazil. The Jesuits until their expulsion 
(1759) played an important role through 
conversion of the nati\es, extension of 
Portuguese influence, and establishment of 
schools and colleges, the earliest being that 
of Siio Paulo (1554). No institution of 
university status was created in Brazil 
during the colonial period, but seminaries 
and academies were estaldishcd, among 
them the seminaries of Sfio Pedro and Sao 
Jose at Rio de Janeiro (founded 1736). 

(Cont. p. 805.) 
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D. NORTH AMERICA 

1. EXPLORATION AND SETTLEMENT 


a. THE FRENCH IN NORTH 
AMERICA 

Norman and Jketon fishermen visited 
Neudoutidland coasts perhaj)S as early as 
1500. There are unconfirmed reports of at¬ 
tempts to explore the Chilf of St. Lawrence 
in 1506 and 150S, and of an unsuccessful 
colony on Sable Island in 1518. 
1524. Giovanni de Verrazzano, sent out 
l>y hrancis 1, probably explored 
the coast from Cape I'car to New¬ 
foundland. 

1534-1541. XOya^es of Jacques Cartier. 

On the first voyaire he sighted the 
l^abrador coast, |)assed through the Straits 
of Telle Isle and e.\i)lored the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence. On the second (1535-1536) he 
sailed uj) the St. Lawrence, stopped at the 
site of (juebec. finneeflc'd to tlie La (Tine 
Ra[)ids and to the site of Montreal. On 
the third (1541) lie was accomf)anied l)y 
M. KolHTval. a Tuard nobleman, whom 
l-'rancis 1 had made \'iceroy of Canada. 
Newfoundland, and Laljrador. Unsuccess¬ 
ful atlemjils were made to estaldish a 
settlement at (^)uebec, and therewilli the 
h'rem li elTorts to (adonize the St. Lawrence 
\'alley came to an end until the 17th cen- 
1 ury. 

In the south the acti\’ities of the French 
necessiirily led to con diet with the 
Sj)aniar(is. 

1562. Admiral Coligny, as part of his plan 
to attack Spain, sent Jean de 
Ribaut to establish a colony in h’lorida. 
A colony on Port Royal Sound failed, luit 
in i5(>4 Ribaut and Rene de Laudonniere 
estalilished Fort Caroline on St. John’s 
Ri\ er. In the verx’ ne.xt year the Sjaaniards, 
led by Menendez de Aviles, massacred the 
f rench colonists and took the fort. Com¬ 
manded by the Chevalier de Gourgues, the 
French (1567) avenged themselves by at¬ 
tacking the Spanish fort on the St. John’s 
and j)utling the garrison to death. 
1598. Marquis de la Roche attemj^ted to 
found a colony on Sable Island. 
The siirvi\'ors were rescued five 
years later. 

1600. Pontgrave, Chauvin, and De Monts, 

with a grant of the fur-trade 
mont)poly, made another unsuccessful 


attempt to colonize, this time at Tadoussac 
on the lower St. Lawrence. 

1603 . Pontgra\'e, accompanied by Samuel 
de Champlain, explored the St. 
Lawrence as far as La Chine Rapids. 
Chamf)lain also explored the Acadian coast, 
in the next three years De Monts and 
Cham[)lain organized a settlement on 
St . CroLx Island, but mo\'ed later to Port 
Royal. Cdiam})lain followed the New Eng¬ 
land coast as far as Cape CA)d, and returned 
to f'rance in i(>o7. 

1608 , July 3 . Chamj)lain, acting as lieu¬ 
tenant for De Monts, founded the 
settlement of In the following 

year, a(.:c()mf)anied !.)>' a parly of Algonquin 
and Huron Indians, he ascended the Riche¬ 
lieu River to the lake which now bears his 
name. 

1610. Poutrincourt re-established Port 
Royal. 

1613. Champlain explored the Ottawa 
Riser to ai>out 100 miles abos'c 
the present city of Ottawa. In 1615 he 
went up the riser to Lake Ni])issing and 
thence to (ieorgian Bay, being the first 
white man to lilaze the fur-trader’s route 
into the interior. 

1615. I'oLir Recollet friars arrived at 
Quebec, marking the beginning of 
French missionarx' activity. In 
1625 five Jesuits arri\'cd, I)egin- 
ning the work of that order. 
1625-1664. French settlements in the 
West Indies. The tirst was St. 
Christopiier (1625). The Company of St. 
Christopher was fv>rmed in i()20, to extend 
the settlement. This was .sui>erseded in 
1645 by tile Company of Isles of America. 
Guadaloiqie. Martinique, and Tortuga 
were <H'cupied, and between 1648 and 1651^ 
settlements were made on St. Martin, St. 
Bartholomew, St. Croix. 'The Saints. Marie 
(ialante. Si. Lucia, and Crenada. 

1627. R ichelieu organized the Company of 

the Hundred Associates to colon¬ 
ize New Frame. The company was gi\en 
all lands lx.‘twcen Morida and the .Arctic 
Circle, with a nionoy)oly of trade, except 
in cod and whale fisheries. 

1628 . .Acadia and (Juel>ec captured by 

the Knglish, but restored in 1632. 
1634. Champlain, hearing of a great water¬ 
way in the west and believing 
it might be a passage to China, sent Nico- 
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let on an exploring expedilion. Kicolet 
reached Sault Sle. Marie, explored the 
south shore of the ui)per peninsula of 
Michigan, and reached the southern ex¬ 
tremity of Green Bay. 

1642. De Maisonneuve founded Mon¬ 
treal. 

1658-1659. Radisson and Groseillers traded 
and exjdored in the country at 
the western end of Lake Superior. 
1665. Father Allouez established the La 
Rointc Mission near the west end 
of Lake Su|)enor. 

1673. Fathers MARQUETTE and JO¬ 
LIET followed the h'ox and W is¬ 
consin Rivers to the Mississipj)i, which 
they descended to the confluence of the 
Arkansas. In the same year Count Fron- 
tenac, governor of New France, founded 
holt Frontenacon Lake vlntario. 
1679-1683. Explorations of La Salle, along 
the shores of Lake Michigan and 
in the Illinois countHe erected Fort 
Crevecoeur near present Feoria [ibyi)) and 
sent Hennej>in to ex])l(tre the u])|)er Missis- 
si})pi while lie himself returned to Fort 
Frontenac. In 10S2 La Salle reached the 
mouth of the .Mississij)j)i and look j)os- 
session of the whole valley in the name of 
the King of Fra net:. 

1683-1689. Atti'm]its of La Salle to estab¬ 
lish a French colony at the mouth 
of the Mississi|)pi. in order to control the 
fur trade and to j)rovide a base for attack 
u})on S{)ain in America. He left France 
with some 400 men in i(>S4 and reached the 
West Indies. Continuing his voyage he 
missed the mouth of the Missi.ssippi and 
landed at Matagorda Hay. on tlie coast of 
Texas. In the meanwhile, Tonty had de¬ 
scended the Mississi})pi, but had failed to 
find La .Salle La Salle conducted 

four exj)editions to the northeast in the 
hope of tinding the Mississippi. On the 
fourth of these (1OS7) he was murdered 
by his comjianions. His cohmy was com¬ 
pletely wiped out by an Indian attack 
(i()cSp). 

1699-1702. To i heck the S[>anish advance, 
to control the (hiIf coast and to 
forestall possible British octujiation of the 
lower Mississipj)i. French forces under 
Iberville established posts at Biloxi and 
started the French colon)' in Louisiana 
1 he post was moved to Mobile 
Bay in 1702 and named St. Louis. Mobile 
was founded in 1710 and New Orleans in 
1718. 

1699. .\ Sulpician mission was set up at 

Cahokia in the Illinois country. 
In 1700 Jesuits moved down the Illinois 
River to Kaskaskia. 


1701. Detroit founded by Cadillac, to 

control the entrance from Lake 
Lric to Lake Huron and to control 
the trade with the Illinois country'. 
1712. Antoine Crozat was granted a mo¬ 
nopoly of the trade in the territory 
from Illinois to the coast. Crozat sur¬ 
rendered his patent (1717) and Ix)uisiana 
was in the same year taken over by the 
Compagnie d’Occident, v hic h became the 
Compagnie des Indes (1719;. 

b. THE ENGLISH IN NORTH 
A MERICA 

(1) Exploration 

F'ollowing the voy'ages of the Cabots 
(sec j). 367) the Fhiglish showed little inter¬ 
est in the New World until the second hall 
of the 16th cerUury'. 

1562. John Hawkins, having taken a carg* 
of slaves in .Africa, disposed of 
them in Fls[)ano]a. J'he S})aniards made 
efforts to stop a sec'ond slave-trading voyage 
(1564-1565 ), and on his third voy'agc (1567- 
1568) Hawkins was driven by a storm into 
the harbor of \'era ('ruz. where his ileet 
was largely destroyed. 

1572-1580. Francis Drake, nephew 01 
Hawkins, carried out rejiristils on 
Spanish commerce. Sailing in 1577 
passed through the Straits of Magellan. U]) 
the west coast of South America and nortlt 
to Drake’s Bay, C'alifortiia. He named 
the region New Albion and took }.)osscssion 
for Lngland. He then sailed to the Last 
Indies, across tin* Indian Ocean, around 
the ('ape of (lood Hoi)e, and thence honu 
to Lngland, Ixdng the first F.nglishman to 
circumnavigate the globe. 
1576-1578. .After un.‘iuccessful efforts by 
ex]dorc‘rs of the Muscovy Com¬ 
pany to find a northeast jiassage to China. 
Lnglish elTorts became concentrated on the 
search for a northwest passage. Martin 
Frobisher saih'd from Lngland in June, 
1576. explored the Labrador coast, crossed 
Hudson Strait, coasted along BatFin Land, 
ami entered the inlet known as Frobisher’s 
Bay. In 1577-1578 he made a second 
voyage (p. 559k 

1683. Sir Humphrey Gilbert took pos¬ 
session of Newfoundland in the 
name of IHizalx'th. but lost his 
life on the return voyage. 

1585. John Davis expF^red Davis Strait, 
but failed to find a northwest 
passage. .A second attempt (1586) 
was equally unsuccessful (p. 559 
1586-1588. Thomas Cavendish, following 
Drake’s course, plundered Sjianish 
commerce and circumnavigated the globe. 
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(2) Virginia 

1684. Sir Walter Raleigh, under patent, 
sent out Amaclas and Barlow to 
establish a colony. I'hey landed on 
Roanoke Island and named the country 
Virginia. Supply ships were sent out in 

1586, but they found the colony deserted, 
the colonists having been taken back to 

Ihigland by Drake. 

1587. Another p^arty of colonists was sent 

out, under Gox'ernor John White. 
r{)on his return in 1501, W'liite 
found only the ruins of the colony. 
1602-1606. A number of voyages were 
made to America, the most im- 
p)ortant ha\ing been that of George Wey¬ 
mouth in 1604 . W eymouth visited the New 
Kngland coast and his fa\’orable report did 
much to stimulate the desire to establish 
further colonies. 

1606, Apr. A groups of London men was 

given a charter to organize the 
London Company, with the object of colon¬ 
izing the region between 34* and 41'" X.L. 
.\nothcr group, composed of Plymouth, 
Bristol, and hAeter men, was chartered as 
tlie Plymouth Company, to oj)erate between 
38 and 45° X.L. The London ('om})any at 
once sent out (Dec. 1606) three shij)s with 
120 colonists, under ( ommand of Captain 
Christopher Newport. 

1607, May. FOUNDING OF JAMES¬ 

TOWN COLONY at the mouth 
of the James River. 'Phe colony 
was held together largely through 
the efforts of (kiptain John Smith. 

1609. The London C'ompany was enlarged 

and given a new charter which 
vested the government in a coun¬ 
cil, ^\dth piower to ap)p)oint its own 
officers. 

1610, May. Captain Newport arrived with 

400 more colonists and with Lord 
Delaware, the new governor. Delaware 
left again in 1611, but remained governor 
until his death in 1618. Sir Thomas Dale 
was left in command of the colony and 
ruled with an iron hand. 

1612. Beginning of the cultivation of to¬ 
bacco, which was to play a vital 
part in the economic and social 
life of the colony. 

1612. Third charter of the London Com- 
p)any. The Bermuda Islands were 
included in its jurisdiction. 

1618. Sir Edwin Sandys became the 
dominant figure in the colony. 
He carried through a policy of assign¬ 
ing 50 acres of land to every person who 
would transport one more settler to the 
colony. 


1619. Arrival of the first Negro slaves in 

the colony. 

1619. Sir Thomas Yeardley arrived as 
governor, bringing instructions for 
each })lantation to elect two burges.ses to a 
general assembly. The assembly met at 
Jamestown on July 30 and was the first rep¬ 
resentative assembly in America. 
1621. Sir Francis Wyatt, the governor, 
brought over new regulations p:>ro- 
viding for government througli a governor, 
council of slate, and a.ssembly, the latter 
consisting of two burgesses each elected 
from every jilantation and town. 
1C24. Revocation of the charter. This 
stej) was taken as a result of di.s- 
sension within the com])any and because 
of the king’s disa})p)roval of j)op)ular govern¬ 
ment and of the rai.sing of tobac ce;, as well 
as liecause of his de.sire to ])lease the Span¬ 
ish, who had protested against the founding 
of the colony. X’irginia l)ecamc a royal 
colony, with a go\’ernor and council ap¬ 
pointed by the crown. 


(3) New England 
(a) Massachusetts 

1606. Granting of the ch.arter to the 
Plymouth Company. In this very 
year two unsuci essful attempts were made 
to found colonics. In i()07 settlers were 
landed at the mouth of the Kennebec 
River, but the entcrp)rise was abandoned 
the ne.xt spring. 

1614. Captain John Smith, of the Virginia 
settlement, exp)lorcd the coast of 
New Ihigland and map)p)ed it. He was 
I made Admiral of Nno England by the 
I Plymouth Comp)any ( 1615 ) and made an 
al>ortive effort to start a colony. Several 
ff.shing and trading voyages were made to 
the New l.ngland coast between 1615 and 
1620 under the direction of Sir Ferdinando 
Gorges, a member of the Plymouth Com- 
piany. 

1620, Nov. 13. The Council for New 
England. The Plymouth Cora- 
p>any having failed to found a colony. 
Gorges and others secured the incorporation 
of the .:ouncil, which was given jurisdiction 
between 40 and 48° N.L. 

1620, Nov. ARRIVAL OF THE PIL- 
GRIMS at Cape God. The Pil¬ 
grims were a group) of sep)aratists who had 
migrated from Scrooby to Amsterdam and 
thence to Leyden in Holland. In 1617 
they decided to seek a new home in order 
to preserve their English identity. They 
obtained a patent from the London Com¬ 
pany and John Carver was made their 
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governor. They left England in the May¬ 
flower and reached Cape Cod, which they 
found to be outside the jurisdiction of the 
London Company. They therefore drew 
up the Mayflower Compact, })y which they 
formed themselves into a body politic and 
agreed to enact laws for the welfare of the 
colony. The basis of government, then, 
was the will of the cok^nisls rather than that 
of the crown. Plymouth was selected as 
the sire of the setllement. 

1621. William Bradford be( arne governor 
on the dealli of Carver. 

1623. Settlements at Portsmouth and 
Dover (New Hampshire; and at 
Casco Bay and Saco Bay (Maine) were 
made under the auspices of the Council for 
New England. A grou|) of Dorchester mer¬ 
chants settled on Cape Ann (1624). 

1628, Sept. John Endicott and .some 50 

colonists arrived at Salem, acting 
under a j)alent obtained l)y Rev. John 
White of Dori'hesler from the Council for 
.\ew l-'.ngland. Tliis patent ran for lands l)e- 
tween the parallel three miles north of the 
source of the .Merrimac River and that three 
miles south of the (.'harles Ri\-er. 

1629, Mar. ROYAL CHARTER issued 

conlirming the grant to Ihidicott 
and his associates, which members of the 
(iorges family had {irotested. 'I'he new 
('orporation was known as the Governor 
and Company of Massachusetts Bay in 
New England. 

June 27. I'T’e ships, with some 400 
settlers, arrived at Salem. John 
Winthrop and other |)rominent men meeting 
at Cambridge ilhiglaiid) agreed to emigrate 
to Massac husetts Hay. provided the charter 
and government might be legally trans¬ 
ferred to America. The com])any decided 
to make tne transfer and \Vinthro{) was 
named go\ ernor. 

1630, Sev'enteen shij^s brought about 1000 

})ersons to the colony. By the 
end of the year settlements had been made 
at Dorchester, Boston, Watertown, Rox- 
bur>^ Mystic and Lynn. 'The first general 
court of the colony was held at Boston 
(Oct. igb Erom then on no person was 
to be admitted as a freeman of the cor¬ 
poration unless a member of some church 
within the colony. In 1634 a representative 
system was introduced into the general 
court, because the growth of the colony pre¬ 
vented attendance of all freemen. 
1630-1642. The Great Migration to Massa¬ 
chusetts Bay Colony. During 
these years some 16.000 settlers 
arrived from England. 

1635. The coast of New England was re¬ 
apportioned. Gorges received the 
land in Maine between the Penobscot and 


Piscataqua Rivers; Mason received New 
Hampshire and northern Massachusetts as 
far as Cape Ann; Edward Gorges from 
Cape iVnn to Narragansett Bay. In this 
Siime year the Council for New England 
gave up its cliarter and the king demanded 
also the charter of tlie Massachusetts Bay 
Cc^lony, because of Archbi.shop Laud’s dis¬ 
like of the Puritan Commonwealth. The 
king was unsuccessful. 

1636. The general c ourt voted £400 toward 
the founding of a college. In 1638 
John Harvard becjueathed to the college 
£780 and 260 books. 'Phe institution was 
named Harvard College in 1639. 

(b) Connecticut and Rhode Island 

1631. The Earl of Warwick, to whom the 
Council for New England had 
granted much of the Connecticut 
River Valley, transferred his rights 
to Lord Saye and Sele. 

1633. The Dutch, who had explored the 
coast, erected a fort on tlie river 
near the present Hartford. 

1636. Lord Saye, with his associates, sent 
out settlers under John Winthn^p, 
Jr., who established Fort Saybrook, at the 
mouth of the ri\’er. In the Siime year 
settlers from Dorchester (Massachusetts'), 
seeking lietter land, established themselves 
at \\ indsor. In Rev. Thomas Hooker 
led Cambridge settlers to Hartford, while 
other col(.>nists from Watertown settled at 
Wethersfield. 

1638. Rev. John Davenport and Theoph- 

ilus Eaton founded a theocratic 
colony at New Haven. 

1639. Hartford. Wind.soi, and Wethersfield 

drew up Fundamental Orders, 
which provided that tlie governor and 
assistants, witli four representatives from 
each town, should constitute the general 
court. These three settlements were com¬ 
monly referred to as Connecticut, 

Meanwhile Roger Williams had arrived 
at Boston, from England (1631). After 
spending some time at Salem, he repaired 
to Plymouth, where he concluded that the 
land rightfully belonged to the Indians and 
that the king had no right to grant it. He 
returned to Salem, where he argued that 
the church and the state should be sepa¬ 
rated. He denied the right of the magis¬ 
trate to control the churches, and objected 
to enforced oaths, since they obliged wicked 
men to perform a religious act, thereby 
destroying the freedom of the soul. In Oct. 

1635, he was banished from Salem. 
1636, June. ROGER WILLIAMS SET¬ 
TLED AT PROVIDENCE, where 
he organized a government democratic in 
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cliaracter, with separation of church 
and state. 

1638. Mrs. Anne Hutchinson, the center 

of a controversy which shook 
Massachusetts Bay Colony to its founda¬ 
tions, was banished and took refuge on the 
island of Aquidneck, later called Rhode 
Island, where she and a small group of 
associates founded the settlement of Ports¬ 
mouth. The following year another settle¬ 
ment was made at Newport. 


(4) Maryland 

George Calvert (later Lord Baltimore) 
had bought the southeastern peninsula of 
Newfoundland from Sir William Vaughan 
(1620) and had secured a charter (1623) 
for a colony, which he called Avalon. He 
visited Newfoundland in 1627 and resolved 
to abandon the colony because of the 
unfavorable climate. He then asked for 
a grant in Virginia, which wais made in 
i()32, despite opposition from the \drgin- 
ians. 

1632, Apr. The charter of the new’ (olony 

was drawm up in the name of 
Cecilius Calvert., George Calvert ha\ing 
died. The pro\ ince was named Maryland, 
and Calvert, as proj^riet.or, was given the 
right to collect Luxes, make grants of land, 
(Teate manors, appoint ministers and 
found churches according tt) the law’s of 
baigland. As the charter did not forbid 
the establishment of other churches than 
the Protestant, Baltimore {(.'alvert) made 
use of it to hclj) his co-religionists, the 
Catholics. 

1633, Oct. Baltimore di.spatched to Mary¬ 

land two vessels with some 20 
gentlemen, mostly Catholics, and about 
200 laborers, chielly Protestants. Arriving 
at the mouth of the Potomac (1634, Mar.), 
they founded the settlement of St. Mary’s. 


(6) Island Settlements 

1609. A Virginia supply ship, under com¬ 
mand of Sir George Somers, was 
wrecked on one of the Bermuda Islands. 
On his retuni to J-ingland .Somers interested 
a number of persons, mostly mt.*mbers of 
the Virginia Company, in the islands, with 
the result that the Somers Islands Com¬ 
pany was formed (1612) for the coloniza¬ 
tion of Bermuda. The island had 600 
settlers in 1614 and between 2000 and 3000 
in 1625. It became an important producer 
of tobacco. 

1626. St. Christopher was settled, and 
Sir William Courten established 
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the first colony on Barbados. Nevis was 
occupied by the British in 1628, and settle¬ 
ments were made on Antigua and Montserrat 
in 1632. By 1640 the island possessions 
of England had a population of 20,000, 
devoted chiefly to the cultivation of sugar, 
w’hich soon suj)i)lanled tobacco as the lead¬ 
ing crop. 


c. DUTCH AND SWEDISH 
SETTLEMENTS 

1602. The United East India Company 

was chartered by the States- 
(icneral of licdland. 

1609. The company employed Henry 
Hudson, an Englislirnan, to search 
for the northw'cst passage. He sighted land 
at Newfoundland, explored the New khig- 
land coast, rounded Caj)e Cod, {jroeeeded 
! south to Virginia, proI,)ably entered Chesa- 
i peake Bay, entered Delaware Buy, and ex- 
i plored the Hudson Riverl()A11)any. kViendly 
relations with Inxpiois Indians. 
1612. Dutch merchants sent Christianson 
and Block to Manhattan island 
to engage in fur trade. A post 
was established in 1013. 

1614. Fort Nassau, later I'ort Orange, 
built near })resent Albany. Ex¬ 
ploration by Adrian Block of Long Island 
; Sound, Connecticut coast, .Narragansetl 
I Bay and Caf)e (.'od. As a result the New 
I Netherland Company was formed and given 
' monopoly of trade l>ctween the 40th and 
45th parallels. I’ur trade carried on and 
the coast explored. 

1621. The Dutch West India Company 

was chartered and given a mo¬ 
nopoly of trade in Africa and 
America. 

1626. Peter Minuit became direitor- 
general of the comj)any. He pur¬ 
chased Manhattan Island from the Indians 
for 24 dollars and founded the settlement 
of New Amsterdam, d'he comj)any also 
made settlements in ('oniux tic ul. New 
Jersey, Delaware, and PennsyK ania. Men, 
knowm as patroons, were given large areas 
of land on condition tliat they bring over 
a stipulated number of settlers. The 
Dutch, under Governor Kieft of New 
Netherland, ])rotested in vain against the 
founding of New Haven. 

Meanwdiile the attention of Gustavus 
Adolphus of Sw’eden was called to the 
Delaware country by William Usselincx, 
who had withdrawn from the Dutch West 
India Company. U.ssclincx received a 
charter for the South Company whicli ( amc 
to naught. In 1633 the New South Com¬ 
pany was organized, but it, too, failed to 
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achieve anything. In 1637 the New Sweden established. This intrusion of the Swedes 
Company was organized, chiefly as a result of angered Peter Stuyvesant of New Nether- 
theencouragement of two Dutchmen, Samuel land, who urged the West India Company 

Blommaert and Peter Alinuit. to occu|)y New Sweden, which was done in 

1638 . Two Swedish vessels arrived on the 1655. 

Delaware and Fort Christina was 


2 . COi.ONJAL HISTORY 


a. NEW ENGLAND 

1641 . The Body of Liberties, a code of 
100 laws, was established by the 
(ieneral (j)urt of the Alassachu- 
setts Hay Colony. 

1643 , May 19 . The New England Con¬ 

federation was formed by C'on- 
necticut (Hartford, Windsor, and 
Weihersfield), .\ew Haven, Plym¬ 
outh, and Alassachusetts Bay for 
puq)oses of defense. 

1644 . Triion of I'rovidence and the Rhode 

Island t(j\vns (Newi)ort and Ports- 
moulli) under a charter obtained 
by Roger ^\’illia,ms. Cnion of Say- 
brook and Connecticut under the 
latter name. 

1646 . In M as.sa( husetts, John Eliot began 
his mi.ssionary work among the 
Indians. ('Franslaled the Bil)le 
into Alassachusetts dialect, iboi- 
H)03.) 

1649 . I ncoq)oration in England of the 
Society for Propagating the Gospel 
in New England. 

1653 . Settlements in southern Alaine ac- 
ce])tetl the jurisdic tion of Alassa¬ 
chusetts. 

1662 . Charter of Connecticut granted by 

the king. A.s.sembly comf)osed of 
the governor, dei)uty-governor, 12 
assistants, and two deputies from 
eacli town. 

1663 . Charter of Rhode Island and 

Providence Plantations. This was 
retained througliout the colonial 
period and was the constitution 
of the state until 1S42. 

1664 . Union of CuimeeticTit and New 

Haven, because of the latter’s fear 
of annexation to New York. 

1666 . Maine was restored to the heirs of 
Sir Ferdinando Corges. 

Rcwal commissioners, after an 
unsuccessful attemf)t to hear com- 
})laints in New England, left the 
provinces. 

1668 . Alassachusetts rcassumed the gov¬ 
ernment of Alaine. 


1676 - 1676 . KING PHILIP’S WAR in New 

England. Altliough primarily due 
to the advance of the frontier of settlement 
ujK)!! the Indian hunting grounds, there 
were numerous minor infractions of the law. 
Christianizing of Cape Cod Indians by John 
Eliot aroused the suspicions of the Wam- 
f)anc)ags, who saw in it an attempt to 
weaken their power. Philip, son of Massa- 
soit, chief of the Wampanoags, formed a 
league comj)ri5ing most of the Indians from 
Alaine to Connecticut. Border attacks 
were followed by the white attack upon the 
stronghold of the Narragansetts near 
Kingston, Rhode Island, in Dec. 1675, with 
heavy losses to the Indians. Deerfield w'as 
attacked by Indians and most of the houses 
were burned. During the w^ar 500 w'hite 
men were captured or killed and nearly 
40 towns damaged, 20 being destroyed or 
abandoned. Chief Canonchet of the Narra¬ 
gansetts w\as shot (A[)r. 1676) and the w’ar 
came to a close with the death of Philip 
(Aug. 1O76). 

1677 . The dispute between Alassachusetts 
and the heirs of Sir Ferdinando 
(lorges regarding Alaine having been de¬ 
cided in faN'or c^f the latter by the English 
courts, Alassachusetts bought all c^f the 
province exce])t that granted to the Duke 
of York. 

1680 . New Hampshire was separated from 
Massachusetts by royal charter. 
1684 . ANNULMENT OF THE MASSA¬ 
CHUSETTS CHARTER. The in- 
ilcpvndent course of Alassachusetts had long 
irritated the crown. The heirs of Alason 
and Gorges charged that Alassachusetts 
had usurped their rights. London mer¬ 
chants claimed the colony evaded the 
navigation acts by sending tobacco and 
sugar directly to Euroj^e. Lack of respect 
for the king’s authority and the exercise of 
IKAvers not w'arranted by the charter were 
also charged. In i()79 Edward Randolph 
arrived in Boston as collector of the cus¬ 
toms, bearing instructions for the colony 
to relinquish jurisdiction over New Hamp¬ 
shire and Alaine, the latter of which w^as 
disregarded. Friction continued, as did 
Randolph’s complaints against the colony, 
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until legal action in 1684 resulted in the 
annulment of the charter. 

1686. DOMINION OF NEW ENGLAND 

formed through consolidation of 
the New England colonies. Sir Edmund 
Andros was made governor. Quo warranto 
proceedings were instituted against Con¬ 
necticut and Carolina. Andros arriv^ed in 
Boston (Dec. 20) and assumed the govxTii- 
ment of Plymouth and Rhode Island. In 
1687 he assumed the government of Connec¬ 
ticut and demanded the charter which Caj)- 
tain William Wadsworth concealed in a hoi 
low tree, the famous Charter Oak. 
1689. Upon news of the flight of James 
II from England, the people of 
Boston rose in revolt, imprisoned Andros 
and restored charter go\^ernment. Similar 
action was taken in Rhode Island and Con¬ 
necticut. 

1692. New charter for Massachusetts, 

which included Plymouth, Maine, 
Nova Scotia, and all land north to the 
St. Lawrence. A governor, to he appointed 
by the crown, was vested with the power 
of calling and dissolving the general court, 
af)[)ointing military and judicial officers, and 
v^etoing acts of legislature. The electoral 
franchise was extended and religious liberty 
secured to all except Catholics. Sir William 
Phips was made governor. 

1692. Salem witchcraft trials, 

1701. Founding of Yale College, New 
Haven, Connecticut. 

1728. William Burnet, governor of Massa¬ 
chusetts, became involved in a 
quarrel with the legislature over the 
question of a fixed salary for the governor, 
which the court refused to grant “liecause 
it is the undoubted right of all lOnglishrnen. 
by Magna Carta, to raise and dispose of 
money for the public service, of their own 
accord, without compulsion.” 


b. NEW YORK, NEW JERSEY, 
PEN NSYLVANIA 

1664. Grant of New Netherland, from the 
Connecticut to the Delaware, to the 
King’s brother, James, Duke of York, The 
grant included the eastern part of Maine 
and islands south and west of Cape Cod. 
The region between tlic Hudson and the 
Delaware was granted by the Duke of 
York to Lord Berkeley and Sir George 
Carteret. 

1664, Aug. 27. SURRENDER OF NEW 
AMSTERDAM to the English. 
Name t)f the colony changed to New York. 
On Sept. 24 surrender of Fort Orange, 
whose name was changed to Albany. 


1673. In the war between England and 
Holland, the Dutch captured 
New York and established temporary 
control over Albany and New Jersey. 
They were restored when peace was made 
in 1674 . 

1676. Line of demarcation between East 
and West New Jersey. Settle¬ 
ment of Quakers in West New 
Jersey (1677-1681). 

1681, Mar. 4. CHARTER OF PENNSYL¬ 
VANIA signed, granting to Wil¬ 
liam Penn the region between 40° and 43°, 
extending 5° west from the Delaware River. 
These limits brought the colony into con¬ 
flict with New York on the north and 
Maryland on the south. The disjiute with 
Maryland was finally adjusted when in 
1707 two surveyors, Mason and Dixon, 
ran the present boundary between the two 
states. The form of government of the 
colony was to be determined by the jiro- 
prictor. The first body of colonists ar¬ 
rived in 1681 and a frame of government 
w'as provided for the government of the 
colony. 

1682-1683. Penn arrived in the colony and 
Philadelphia w^as laid out (1682). 
I’enn entered into a treaty with 
the Indians (1683) which had the 
effect of keejiing the colony free 
from Indian wars. 

1683. In response to persistent demands of 
the people, the Duke of York con¬ 
ceded a legislative assembly to New ^^)rk. 
In October, 17 re})resentati\es drew up a 
Charter of Franchises and Liberties, which 
the duke signed, only to reject when he 
became king. 

1688. The Lords of Trade determined to 
bring New York and New Jersey 
under the government of Andros. 
In 1689, New York proclaimed 
William and Mary. 

1702. New Jersey reunited as a royal 
pro\'in( e. 

1715-1750. SETTLEMENT OF THE 
PIEDMONT, [)artly by new¬ 
comers and old settlers, who crossed the 
fall line into the areas, partly by Germans, 
Swiss, and Scotch Irish entering at the port 
of Philadeljihia and ])ushing southward 
through the \ alleys, csiiecially the Shenan¬ 
doah, German immigration, wdiic h began 
with the founding of Germantown, Pennsyl¬ 
vania (1683), increased greatly in volume 
after 1710. Occupation of the Piedmont 
resulted in the formation of a restless, ag¬ 
gressive frontier society wLich became in¬ 
creasingly important. 

1720-1726. William Burnet, governor of 
New York, began efforts to coun¬ 
teract French attempts to hem in the 
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English colonies in the west. He prohibited 
trade between the Iroquois and the French. 
In 1722, he established a trading post at 
Oswego and carried on negotiations at 
Albany with the Six Nations. A treaty 
with the Senecas, Cayugas, and Onondagas 
(1726) added their lands to those of I lie 
Mohawks and Oneidas, which were already 
under English protection. 

1735. Trial in New York of John Peter 
Zenger, printer of a paper, for 
libel. The court contended that 
it should decide the libelous nature of the 
statements made, and that the jury should 
determine the fact of {)ul)lication. Zenger’s 
lawyer, Andrew Hamilton, argued that the 
jury must decide whether or not the pub¬ 
lication was libelous. He won his suit, 
thereby materially safeguarding the free¬ 
dom of the press. 


c. VIRGINIA, DELAWARE, 
AND MARYLAND 

1652. Tarliamimt assumed control of 
Maryland and suspended the 
gi)vernor. 

1659. Virginia proclaimed Charles II King 
of laigland, Scotland, and Ireland, 
and restored the royal governor. 
Sir William Berkeley. 

1662. Lord Ikiltimore was confirmed in 
the gox'ernment of Maryland. 
1676. Bacon’s Rebellion in Mrginia. Led 
by Xathaiiiel Bacon, this revolt 
was largely the result of the indilTercncc of 
Governor Berkeley to the problem of 
frontier defense against the Indians. James- 
tovvm was burned, but the rebellion col 
lapsed with the death of Bacon. 
1689. Virginia and Maryland proclaimed 
William and Mary\ 

1692. College of William and Mary char¬ 
tered in Virginia. 

1716. Governor Spottswood of Virginia 
led ail expedition to the Blue 
Ridge, and into the .Shenandoah Valley. 
He recommended the securing of the 
mountain passes and the establishment of 
settlements on Lake Erie. 


d. THE SOUTHERN COLONIES 

1663. Grant of Carolina by the king to 
eight proprietors, including the 
Earl of Clarendon. The grant included 
land between 31° and 36° N.L. After 
Raleigh’s unsuccessful elTort, the region be¬ 
tween Virginia and the Spanish settlements 
in Florida had received little attention until 
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the grant of the region to Sir Robert Heath 
(1629), which also came to naught. 
1667. Grant of the Bahamas to the Caro¬ 
lina proprietors. 

1669. Adoption of the Fundamental Con¬ 
stitutions, drawn up for Carolina 
by John Locke, which provided 
for an archaic feudal regime totally 
unsuited to the needs of a frontier 
colony. 

1711. Tuscarora War in North Carolina. 

The Tuscarf>ras massiicred some 
200 settlers. Virginia and South Carolina 
sent aid and the Indians were defeated 
(1712). Remnants of the Tuscaroras moved 
to New York and were incorporated in the 
Iroquois as a sixth nation. 

1715. Defeat of the Yamassees and allied 
Indian tribes in Carolina. J'hey 
were driven across the Spanish 
border into I'lorida. 

1719-1729. REORGANIZATION OF THE 
CAROLINAS. Economic differ¬ 
ences between the northern and southern 
portions of Carolina had resulted in govern¬ 
mental differentiation. The governor was 
located at Charleston with a deputy gover¬ 
nor in the north. In 1713 the proprietors 
appointed Charles Eden governor of North 
Carolina and from this time the provinces 
were \’irtually separate. Popular discon¬ 
tent with the prof)rietors because of their 
indifference to defense against Indians and 
pirates. The situation was aggravated by 
refusal of the proprietors to allow the dis¬ 
tribution of the Yamassee lands. Mean¬ 
while the proprietors had incurred the 
ill-will of the British government. Their 
incompetence in the Yamassee War was 
tlie last straw which convinced the Board 
of Trade that a (hange was necessary. It 
upheld the people against Uie proprietors 
and in 1729 an act of Parliament established 
royal governments in both North and South 
Carolina. 

1733. FOUNDING OF GEORGIA, the 

last of the 13 English colonies on 
the coniirtent. In the triangle between the 
Carolinas, Florida, and Louisiana, Eng¬ 
lish. French, and Spanish claims conflicted. 
The international boundaries had never 
been defined. In 1716 the Carolinians 
had established a fort on tlie Savannah 
River and from 1721 to 1727 had main¬ 
tained Fort George on the Altamaha. In 
1730 Sir Alexander Cuming was sent on a 
mission to the Cherokees which resulted in 
their acknowledgment of English suprem¬ 
acy, The need of a buffer colony on the 
southern boundary had long been realized 
by the British. In 1717 Sir Robert Mont¬ 
gomery had secured from the Carolina 
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proprietors a grant of the land between the his associates the region between the Sa- 

Savannah and Altamaha Rivers, known as vannah and the Altamaha from sea to sea. 

the Margravate of Azilia. Plans for its Proprietary government was to prevail for 

settlement proving unsuccessful, James 21 years, when the colony was to become a 

Oglethorpe became interested in the settle- royal province. Religious liberty was 

ment of the region. An advocate of a guaranteed to all except Catholics. Colo- 

strong policy against the S})anish and a nists left lOngland in the autumn of 1732, 

humanitarian interested in imf)roving the arriving at Charleston in Jan. 1733. The 

condition of imprisoned del)tors, he con- town of Savannah was immediately laid 

ceived the idea of a barrier colony. In 1732 out; and in 1737 a fort was establislied at 

he secured a charter, granting to him and Augusta. 


3 . WARS OF ENGLAND WITFt 
FRANCE AND SPAIN 


1661 - 1673 . The British Navigation Laws. 

'i'hcse a[)[)lied mercantilist doc¬ 
trine to colonial trade. The Act of 1651 , 
designed to strike a blow at Dutch shij)|)ing, 
required that colonial produt ts be shipped 
to England in ships of Creat Britain or the 
Plantations. This law was re-enacted in 
1660, witli the additional |)ro\'ision that 
certain enumerated articles of colonial pro¬ 
duction could be shipped only to England. 
The Staple Act of 1663 re(juired that 
articles of European production, destined 
for the colonies, must be shi|)ped first to 
England. The Act of 1673 imposed inter¬ 
colonial duties on sugar, tobacco, and other 
products. 

1667 . Treaty of Breda between England 
and EraiK'e. Antigua. Montser¬ 
rat, and the French [)ort of .St. 
(diristoj)her surrendered to Eng¬ 
land. 

1670 . The Hudson’s Bay Company in¬ 
corporated and given a monopoly 
of the trade in Hudson’s Bay 
Basin. 

1689 - 1697 . KING WILLIAM’S WAR, 

with France. This was the Ameri¬ 
can })hase of the general war against Louis 
XI\' known as the War of the League of 
Augsburg (see p. 443)- flic French were 
{aided by the Indians of Canada and Maine, 
while the Iroquis supported I he English. 
In 1690 the rVench and Indians massacred 
colonists at Schenectady, Salmon falls, 
and Casco Bay. An ICnglish force under 
Sir William Phips captured Port Royal 
(i6qo, May ii), but a Massachusetts ex¬ 
pedition against Queliec, led by I’hips, re¬ 
sulted in failure. The Treaty of Ryswick 
restored all conquests (1697). 
1696 - 1698 . Renewed elTorts of the faiglish 
go\'ernment to control colonial 
trade. A Board of Commissioners for 
Trade and Plantations was organized (1696) 
and a navigation act of the same year was 
designed to prevent further evasion of 


earlier regulations. Since the war with 
fVance had interruined the usual trade, 
the New ICnglanders had taken u[) manu¬ 
facturing. The Woolens Act (10981 forbade 
the colonists to shij) wool or woolen [product s 
from one colony to another. 
1702 - 1713 . QUEEN ANNE’S WAR. the 
American [)hase of the War of the 
Spanish Succession (see ]>. .445). In 1702 
the Englisli |)lundered and burned St. 
Augustine in f'lorida, while in 170.4 the 
French and Indians surpri'^e<l Deerfield in 
the ('oimecticut X’alley. Tlu*ir attacks soon 
sj)read over much of the frontier and even 
to the outskirts of Boston. In 1707 the 
Imglish organized an expedition against 
Acadia. Troops from New laigland laid 
siege to Port Royal, hut failed to ri‘duc:e 
it. The f'reach f)rovin(e was, however, 
conquered in 1710, when 4000 colonists 
under Francis Nicholson, aided by British 
shij)s and a regiment of marine's, attac ked 
and ca})turcd Port Royal. Aeadia then 
iH'came the British yirovince of Nova Scotia 
and the name of Port Koyid was i hanged 
to Annapolis Royal, f or the year 1711 a 
joint land and sea campaign against Canada 
was planned. Nicliolson’s loloriials and 
Iroquois were to attack .Montreal, while an 
cx])edition was to be led against (Jueln'C by 
Admiral Sir Ilovenden Walker and (ieneral 
Sir John Hill. Se\Tn of Marlborough’s 
best regiments were iru hided. J'he force 
gathered at Boston, where it was reinforced 
by 1500 colonials. In .August the fleet 
entered the St. Eawreiue, but the destruc¬ 
tion 0} ten Bhi})s compelled the abandon¬ 
ment of the attack. Na'ws of this reached 
Nicholson and induced him to give up the 
campaign against Montreal. By the Treaty 
of Utrecht (1713) Imgland secured recog¬ 
nition of her claims in the Hudson’s Bay 
country and the possession of Newfound¬ 
land and Acadia. The claim of the English 
to the Iroquois country was also admitted, 
! and St. Christopher was ceded to England. 
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The French were excluded from fishing on 
the Acadian coast, but were allowed to 
retain Cape Breton Island. The asiento 
gave the English the exclusive right for 30 
years of bringing Negroes into the Spanish 
possessions. 

1733. The Molasses Act. The increased 
production of sugar in the French 
and Dutch West Indies after 1715, the 
disposition of the ICnglish colonists on the 
mainland (csiiccially the New Imglanders) 
to take advantage of the low ]irices of sugar, 
molasses, and rum in the foreign islands, 
and their desire to avail themselves of the 
market atTorded for their own products in 
the islands, contributed to bring about a 
severe depression among the sugar jilanters 
of the kinglish island jiossessions. In re¬ 
sponse to pleas from the West Indian 
planters, Parliament enacted the Mola.sses 
A('t, which placed prohibitive duties on 
sugar and molasses imported into the 
cedonies from other than British possessions. 
In 1732 Parliament had stoj)j)e(l the im¬ 
portation of hats from the colonies and had 
restricted their manufacture. 'Diis was in 
accord with tlu' mercantilist policy of en¬ 
couraging the production of raw materials 
(including furs) and of discouraging manu¬ 
factures that would conilict with those of 
the mother country. 

1739. WAR BETWEEN SPAIN AND 
ENGLAND (War of Jenkins’ Ear, 

see p. 434). Dissatisfied with the pro¬ 
visions of the Treaty of Utrecht with re- 
s])ect to trade with Sjxinish ]>ossessions, 
English merchants had resorted to extensive 
smuggling, which, in turn, had led to the 
seizure of British shij)s and the rough treat¬ 
ment of British sailors by the Spanish. The 
loss of Jenkins’ ear was merely one of many 
similar e])iso(les. In the course of the 
ensuing war the British captured Puerto 
Bello and demolisiied its forlilications 
(1 739). In 1740 they bombarded C'artagena 
and captured Cdiagrcs, while Oglethorpe 
led an expeditiem of Georgia, Carolina, and 
Virginia troops into Morida and made an 
unsuccessful attac'k on St. Augustine. The 
British were likewise unsuccessful in an 
attack on Santiago (('uba) in 1741. In the 
next year they planned, but then abandoned 
an attack on Panama. The Spanish at¬ 
tacked Georgia (1742), but soon withdrew 
again to Florida. In 1743 Oglethorpe once 
more invaded Florida, but failed to take 
St. .Augustine. 

1743-1748. KING GEORGE’S WAR, the 

American phase of the War of 
the Austrian Succession in Europe (see p. 
465). The outstanding event in the war in 
America was the capture of Louisburg 
(1745). The French had made the fortress 


one of the strongest in the New World. 
After an invasion of Nova Scotia by the 
French, Governor Shirley of Massachusetts 
assembled volunteers from Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire and Connecticut and 
j)laced them under the command of William 
Pepperel. Transports were supplied by the 
colonies, while warships were provided by 
the British navy. The expedition ap|)eared 
before Louisburg on April 30 and the for¬ 
tress capitulated after a siege (June ib). 
.An attempt of the I'rcnch to recover Cape 
Breton and Nova Scotia was made in 1746, 
but was doomed to failure when a storm 
destroyed the fleet ofl the coast. In the 
interior an abortive attempt of the northern 
colonies to conquer Canada spurred the 
hrench and Indians to attack the frontier 
as far south as New \'ork (1746-1748). 
J'he New York and Pennsylvania frontiers 
were protected by William Johnson, an 
Indi.'in guide, wlio kept the Mohawks 
friendly, and by Conrad Weiser, who.se sup- 
j)ort of the Inxiuois land claims as against 
the Delawares ke[)t the Six Nations on the 
Imglish side. At sea the British twice 
defeated the French in the West Indies 
(1745, 1747) and in 1748 the British ad¬ 
miral, Knowles, captured Port Louis on 
the southern coast of Haiti, bombarded 
Santiago, and attacked the Spanish fleet 

ofT Havana. 

1748. The Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, based 

upon Euro[)ean rather than co¬ 
lonial considerations, restored all the con- 
(jiiests of the war. In America the treaty 
was merely a tnice, for Nova Scotia, the 
Ohio Willey, and the Cherokee country 
continued to be areas of conflict. In order 
to strengthen the British hold on Nova 
Scotia, Lord Halifax sent out 2500 settlers 
in 1749 and founded the town of Halifax. 
In the Ohio Valley traders from Virginia 
and Pennsylvania pushed westward as far 
as the Indian villages on the Mississippi. 
^'irginia frontiersmen made a settlement at 
Draper’s Meadow on the Greenbrier River 

in 1748. 

1749. The Ohio Company, organized by a 

group of Virginians and a number 
of ]>rominent Englishmen. The company 
obtained a grant of 500,000 acres on the 
upper Ohio and sent out Christopher Gist 
(1750) to explore the region as far as the 
falls of the Ohio. His favorable report led 
to the erection of a trading house at Wills’ 
Creek, the present Cumberland (Mary¬ 
land), and to the blazing of a trail to the 
junction of Redstone Creek and the Mo- 
nongahela Ri\Tr. This activity roused the 
French to action. In an effort to detach 
the Iroquois from the English they founded 
the mission at present-day Ogdensburg 
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(1748). To divert trade from Oswego, they 
established Fort Rouille on the site of 
present-day Toronto (1749). Another post 
was located at Niagara portage, Detroit 
was strengthened, and in 1749 the governor 
of Canada sent Celeron de Bienville to take 

possession of the Ohio \'alley. 

1763 . Marquis Duquesne sent an expe¬ 

dition of 1500 men to occupy the 
Ohio country. Fort Presqu* Isle was erected 
and a road was cut to French Creek, where 
Fort Le Boeuf was built. It was planned to 
establish another fort at the forks of the 
Ohio. In the same year Governor Din- 
widdie of Virginia sent out George Wash¬ 
ington, a young surveyor, to demand the 
withdrawal of the lYencli. He proceeded 
to Fort Le Hoeuf, but was told that I)in- 
widdie’s letter would be forwarded to 
Duquesne. It was quite clear that the 
French would not leave the valley peace- 

fully. 

1764 . Virginia troops dispatched to the 

Ohio, with Washington second in 
command. The French had. in the mean¬ 
while, built Fort Duquesne at the forks of 
the Ohio. Washington pushed on to Great 
Meadows where he constructed Fort Neces¬ 
sity. He was attacked by the French and 

forced to surrender. 

1764 , June 19 . The Albany Convention. 

The advance of the French had 
shown the need for a common plan of de¬ 
fense. Kef)resentati\'es of New \’ork, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, and the New 
England states met with the Six Nations. 
Upon thcisuggcstion of Benjamin Franklin, 
the convention drew up a plan of union 
which was, however, rejected by the colo¬ 
nies. The plan called for union under a 
p^resident appointed by the crown, with a 
grand council of delegates elected by the 
colonial assemblies, this body to have legi.s- 
lative power .subject to approval by the 

president and the crown. 

1765 - 1763 . THE FRENCH AND INDIAN 

WAR, the American pihase of the 
Seven Years’ War in Europe (see p. 466). 
In 1755 the governors of Virginia, North 
Carolina, Pennsylvania, Maryland, New 
York, and Massachusetts met in conference 
at Alexandria (Virginia) with General Brad- 
dock, the Englisli commander, recently 
arrived. They planned a fourfold attack 
on the French: upon Fort Duquesne, Ni¬ 
agara, Crown Point, and Fort Beausejour. 
Braddock led the expedition into the Ohio 
country, but was surrounded and defeated 
near Fort Duquesne (July 9). In the Crown 
Point campaign the French were defeated 
in the battle of Lake George (Sept. 8), but 
the English made no attempt to capture 
Crown Point itself. They built Fort Wil- 
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I Jiam Henry at the southern end of Lake 
George, while the French fortified Ticon- 
deroga. In 1756 war was formally declared 
between France and England. Earl Lou¬ 
doun was named commander-in-chief of 
the British forces in America. 7 'hc French 
were commanded by General Montcalm, 
who took and destroyed Forts Oswego and 
George (Aug.) and in 1757 took Fort 
William Henry (Aug. 9). The garrison, 
whose retreat to Fort Edward had been 
guaranteed by Montcalm, was massacred 
by his Indian allies. 

The resistance of the English was weak¬ 
ened by the friction between Lord Loudoun 
and the Massachusetts general court over 
quartering of troo})s, and between tlie 
governor and assembly of \drginia over 
various matters of taxation. In 1758 (July 
8) General Abercrornhy was defeated liefon* 
7 ’iconderoga, but Amherst and WOlfe took 
Louisburg (July 26), Bradstreet took I'ort 
I-'rontcnac (Aug. 27) and I'orbes took I'ort 
Duf]uesne (Nov. 25). 

I'or the year 1759 the lOnglish j)lanned 
four campaigns: against Niagara, against 
settlements on Lake Erie, against Ticon- 
deroga and Crown Point, and against Que¬ 
bec. The battle of the Plains of Abraham 
((Juebec) was fcuight on Sept, i,^, both 
Wolfe and Montcalm losing their lives. 
Quebec surrendered to the English on Sept. 
i8. On Se})t. 8 17^)0 Montreal surrendered 
ind all Cantnla pas.sed into the hands of 
the British. In 1762 Rodney forced the 
urrender of Martinique, Grenada, St. 
Lucia, St. V'incent and the other French 
West Indies. 

1763 , Feb. 10 . THE TREATY OF PARIS, 

between Great Britain, France, 
Si)ain, and Portugal. I'rance leded to 
England all claim to Acadia, Canada, Caj)e 
Breton, and all that part of I/)uisiana 
ituated east of the Mississippi exce[)t the 
Island of Orleans. I'rance retained (ertain 
ishing rights on the Newfoundland l)anks 
and was given the islands of St. Pierre and 
Miquelon. I'.ngland restored to France 
he islands of Guadeloupe, Martini(jue, 
belle Isle, Maria Galante, and St. Lucia. 
England restored to Spain, Havana, in re¬ 
urn for which Spain ceded I’lorida to 
England. France, by a previous treaty 
1762, Nov. 3) had ceded to Spain all 
"rench territory west of the Mississippi and 
he Island of Orleans, as comj)ensation for 
the loss of Florida to England. 

763 . The Conspiracy of Pontiac. This 
was an aftermatli to the war. 
ndian tril:)es north of the Ohio, fearing 
viction by the British, embittered by the 
rrogance and dishonesty of British traders, 
.nd disappointed by the economy of General 
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Amherst in the matter of presents, were 
ready to revolt against British occupation 
of the posts recently held by the Prench. 
Pontiac, chief of the Ottawas, organized a 
rising of the Algonquins and of some of the 
Iroquois and of tribes on the lower Missis- 
sipf)i. In a simultaneous attack all but 
three of the northwestern posts fell in May. 
By 1765, however, the British forces were 
in possession of the last of the French posts 
in the west. 

1763 , Oct. 7 . Proclamation of 1763 , issued 
by George 111 . It created four 
distinct j)rovinces from the recent con¬ 
quests; (,)uebec, I'-ast Morida, West Florida, 
and Grenada. It also closed, temporarily, 
to white settlement all lands west and north 
of the streams flowing into the Atlantic 
Ocean. Fur trade in this Indian reser\'c 
was o]iened to licensed subjects. In 1764 
Lord Hillsborough drew u]) a plan for the 
management the Indians and the fur 
trade. It continued the northern and 
.southern def)artments for Indian affairs 
(created in 1755) and provided that in the 
north all trade must be conducted at regu 
larly cstalfllshed |>f)Sts and in the soutli at 
the Indian towns. 

1763 - 1775 . Expansion beyond the moun¬ 
tains. Numerous colonies had 
been f)lanne(l by land companies before 
1763. With the.se the Pro('lamation of 
inlerferi'd, In 170S, howeviT. a plan for 
ihe gradual and controlled establishment of 


colonies in the west was worked out. In 
that year treaties with the Creeks, Chero- 
kees, and Iroquois e.vtinguished Indian 
rights to large areas. A group of Pennsyl- 
vaniaas, including FVanklin, organized the 
Vandalia Company for the estaljlishment 
of a colony in what is now West Virginia. 
Purchase of land was made in 1769 and by 
1775 the (>roposed colony of Vanclalia had 
been ap])roved by the king and council. 
'Phe outbreak of the Revolution rende.*'ed 
the plan abortive. 

The Watauga settlement in eastern Ten¬ 
nessee was made in 1769 and was aug¬ 
mented by the arri\'al of Virginians and 
North Carolinians under James Robertson 
and John Sevier 11770-1771). Finding 
themselves beyond the pale of organized 
law, the settlers, proceeding on the compact 
thcorvy formed the Watauga Association 
(1772), organized us Washington Couruy 
(^Xorth Carolina) in 1777. 

Richard Henderson, of North Carolina, 
together with his associates, organized the 
Transylvania Company, purchased land 
from the Cherokecs and established the 
Transylvania settlement in Kentucky in 
1775. Daniel Boone was Henderson’s agent 
and cleared the wilderness road to Ken- 
j lucky. The settlement of Kentucky (1775- 
; 1777) was facilitated by the })cacc forced 
I on the Indians as a result of Lord Dun- 
I more’s War (1774). 


4 . THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


1763 - 1776 . The Preliminaries of the 
American Revolution. By 1761 
the British government was thoroughly 
aroused by the systematic evasion of the 
Molasses Act of 1733 ibrough colonial 
smuggling, and by the illicit trade which 
the colonies had carried on \vith the enemy 
during the W'ar of the Austrian Succession 
and the Se\ en d ears’ War. British officials 
felt tiiat the trade prolonged FTench re¬ 
sistance. To prevent smuggling, the British 
resorted to writs of assistance, general 
search warrants, which made [wssible the 
search of all premises where smuggled g(X)ds 
might be found. This aroused the opi)o- 
sition of merchants who alleged the writs 
were illegal. In 1761, when Boston customs 
officers applied for the writs, the merchants 
contested their use. James Otis argued 
cogently against their legality before the 
Massachusetts Sii])reme Court. Although 
the court decided they were legal, the argu¬ 
ment of Otis did much to shape public 
opinion. 


1763 . The Parsons’ Cause, argued in 

\’irginia by Patrick Henry, still 
further aroused and molded public 
of)inion against BritLsh policy, in 
this instance the disallowance of 
a Virginia statute. 

1763 - 1766 . George Grenville in power in 
Fmgland. The acquisition of the 
vast territory from France in America 
necessitated increased revenues for defense 
and Indian administration. The ministry 
decided to enforce the navigation laws, ta.x 
the colonies directly and use the rexxnue 
to maintain an army in America. I’owcrs 
of the admiralty courts were enlarged, and 
colonial governors were instructed to en¬ 
force the trade laws. 

1764 . Enactment of the Sugar Act, with 

the avowed purjx)se of raising 
revenue in the colonics and reforming the 
old colonial system, both economically and 
administratively. 

The Colonial Currency Act prevented 
colonies from paying their debts in England 
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in depreciated currency and forbade issues 
of unsound money. This act created a 
shortage of money in the colonies at a time 
when the Sugar Act injured the West Indian 
trade of the colonies, which had previously 
supplied the necessary specie. 

1765 . Disregarding colonial protests against 
liie two previous acts, Grenville 
pushed through Tarliainent the Stamp Act 
providing for stam[is on commercial and 
legal documents, pain])hlets, newspapers, 
almanacs, ]daying cards, and dice. 

The Quartering Act was })assed, pro\ id- 
ing that, in the event of insulhciency of bar¬ 
racks in the colonies, British troops might 
be quartered in puldic hostelries. 

May 29 , Patrick Henry introduced into 
the Virginia House of Burgesses 
a series of resolutions boldly chal¬ 
lenging the position of the British 
government. 

June, 'riie Massachusetts General ('ourt 
sent an in\'itation to colonial as¬ 
semblies to send delegates to meet in New 
York and consider the Starn]) .Act. Mean¬ 
while the arrival of the stamp olVicers led 
to riots in various cities, including Boston, 
where the hou.se of Lieut.-(io\ . Hutchinson 
was sacked. 

Oct. 7 . Stamp Act Congress at New 
A’ork. Twenty-eight delegates 
from nine colonies drew up me¬ 
morials to the king and Parliament and 
adopted a Declaration of rights and liber¬ 
ties (Oct. tq). 

1766 . Mar. Repeal of the Stamp Act, 

followed by the Declaratory Act 
(Mar. i8), declaring that the king, by and 
with consent of Parliament, had authority 
to make laws to bind the colonies in all 
respects, 

1767 . Sus])cnsion of the New Ah)rk As- 

seml)ly because of its refusal fully 
to comply with the Quartering A< t. 

File Townshend Acts imposed duties on 
glass, lead, painters’ colors, tea, and j)aj)er 
im[)orted into the colonies. Out of these 
revenues fi.xed salaries were to be paid to 
royal ollicials in the colonies. A Boston 
town-meeting adopted a non-importation 
agreement. 

1768 . The Massachusetts General Court 

drew up a f)etition to the king, 
sent letters to the ministry, and 
di.spatched a circular letter to the 
other colonies. 

June. The seizure of John Plancock's 
sloop Liberty, because of false 
entry, led to a riot. 

Oct. British troo[)s arrived in Boston 
and the town refused to provide 
quarters. 


AMERICA 

1769 . Parliament advised the enforc ement 

of a statute of Henry VIII, allow¬ 
ing the government to bring to Lnglaml for 
trial those alleged to have committed 
treason outside the realm. Ivesolutions of 
protest adoyUed by the Virginia House of 

Burgesses. 

1770 . Mar. 5 . The Boston Massacre. 

Pof)ular haired of the British 
troops in the cily led to a brawl in wlu( h 
se\eral citizens were killed or wounded. 
Preston, the commanding oHii er, was ac- 
quilled, being defended by John Adams 
and Josiah (Juinc y. 

An act repealing duties on [xiper, glass, 
and painters’ ('olors, but retaining that on 
tea. 'Phis gesture produced a conservative 
rejiction in the colonies, in which the 
merchants worked for coruiliation. This 
truce was broken by the arbitrary achs 
of crown otliciaIs and by the announcement 
in 

1772 . That salarii;s of governors ami judges 
in Massachusetts were to l)c paid 
by the crown, thus rendering them 
independent of I he assembly’s con¬ 
trol of the purse, and by 
June 10. 'I'he Gaspee Affair, in which 
;i revenue boat, whose command¬ 
er’s conduct had enraged |public 
o[)inion in Kliode Island, was 
burned by a mob in Narragansett 
Bay. 

1772 , Nov. 2 - 1773 , Jan. Formation of 

8o town committees of corre¬ 
spondence in .Massacluhsetts under 
the leadershij) of Samuel Adams. 

1773 , Mar. 12. The \drginia House of 

Burgesses a])j)ointed a Provincial 
Committee of Correspondence to kee[) in 
touch with sister colonies. By k'eb. 1774, 
all the colonies e.xcept Pennsylvania had 
api)ointed sm h committees. 

To f)rovide relief for the East India Com¬ 
pany the go\'ernment allowed it a drawback 
of the tea duty in England, but tl.e full duty 
was to be paid in the colonies. 'Fhere was 
a protest to the landing of the tea in 
Charleston, Philadelphia, and New York, 
while in Boston tliere occurred 
Dec. 16 . The Boston Tea Party in 
wh'ch citizens, disgui.sed as In¬ 
dian,s, boarded the ships and 
dumped the tea into the harbor. 

1774 . The resistance to the landing of the 
tea provoked the ministry to the 
adoption of a punitive policy. The so-called 
Coercive Acts were passed, including: The 
Boston Port Act, closing the port after June 
i; the Massachusetts Government Act, 
depriving the petjple of most of their 
chartered rights, and greatly enlarging the 
governor’s j)owers; the Administration of 
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Justice Act, prox'iding that persons accused 
of a ca|)ilal crime in aiding the government 
should be tried in England or a colony other 
than that in which the crime was com¬ 
mitted; the Quartering Act, and the Quebec 
Act, extending the boundary of that pro\'- 
ince to the Ohio River, cutting athwart the 
claims of Massachusetts, New York, Con¬ 
necticut, and Virginia. Altliough not de¬ 
signed as a }umitive measure the Quebec 
Act was so regarded by the colonies. 

County conventions in Massachusetts 
protested against tlie ads (Aug.-Sept.). 
The Suffolk Convention resoh ed that they 
should be ^‘rejected as the attempts of a 
wicked administnition to enslave America” 
(The Suffolk Resolves). 

May 27 . ddie Virginia blouse of Bur¬ 
gesses adopted resolutions calling 
for a congress of the colonies. 
Copies sen! to other assemblie.s. 

Sept. 6. The FIRST CONTINENTAL 
CONGRESS assembled at Ehila- 
delphia. All colonies exce[)t Georgia repie- 
sented. Members divided into radicals led 
by Samuel Adams and conservativ^es led 
by Joseph Galloway of Ihmnsylvania, The 
radicals obtained approval of the .SufTolk 
Resolves and defeated Cialloway’s proposed 
plan of union, designed to elTect an adjust¬ 
ment of difficulties. Declaration of rights 
and grievances drawn up. 

Oct. The delegates adopted the Assori- 
iition f)roviding for non-importa¬ 
tion of English goods after Dec. i. If 
redress had not been obtained by Sept. 
II, 1775, non-exportation was to go into 
effect. 

1775 , Feb. 1. Chatham presented to Parlia¬ 
ment a plan of conciliation. Iiased 
on mutual concessions, but it was 
rejected. 

Feb. 20 . Lord North made an unsina ess- 
ful effort toward conriliation. 

1775 - 1783 . WAR FOR INDEPEND¬ 
ENCE. 

1775 , Apr. 19 . Battles of Lexington and 
Concord, British troof)s detailed 
to destroy stores at (''incord became em¬ 
broiled with proviru'ials at Lexington. Pro¬ 
ceeding to Concord, the troops dcstroyi'd 
the stores, but after the fight at the bridge 
were forced I.0 retreat, first to Lexington, 
then to Boston. 

May 10 - 12 . Ticonderoga captured by 
Ethan Allen and Crown Point 
captured by Seth Warner. 

May 10. d he Second Continental Con¬ 
gress assembled at Philadeljdua. 

May 31 . Troops before Boston were 
ado})ted as the Continental Army 
and on 


June 15. George Washington ( 1732 - 

1799) was appointed commander- 
in-chief of the forces. 

June 17 . Battle of Bunker Hill, opposite 
Boston. Americans driven from 
entrenchments, but only after in¬ 
dicting great losses on the British. 
1775 , July-Mar. 17 , 1776 . Siege of Boston. 

1775 . A letter by Congress to the people 

of Canada having failed to enlist 
their aid, a campaign against them was 
planned. One force, under Richard Mont¬ 
gomery, {)r()cce(icd by Lake Champlain lo 
Montreal, which was taken on Nov. 12. 
Another force, under Benedict Arnold, ad¬ 
vanced by the Kennebec with a N'iew’ to 
meeting JVlonlgomery at Quebec. Mont¬ 
gomery w'as killed liefore Quebec (Dec. 21). 
Arnold carried on the unsuccessful siege for 
the remainder of the winter. 

1776 , Mar. 4 . Occu});ition of Dorchester 

Heights l)y Washington. 

Mar. 17 . Evacuation of Boston by the 
Jiritish forces. 

Meanwhile the unyielding attitude of the 
British government, the hiring of German 
mercenaries, the events on tlie C'anadian 
frontier, and the l)urningof Norfolk inflamed 
public opinion, d'hc appearance of Thomas 
Paine’s Comuinn Sense crystalU/,(‘(l that 
opinion in favor of independence. 

May 15 . Congress announced that the 
aiithorily of the British crown 
should be su[)pressed and power of 
government established under au¬ 
thority of the ])eoplc of the 
colonies. 

May 15 . The Virginia convention, c ailed 
to form a new' gin’ernmcnt, in¬ 
structed X’irginia delegates in ('mi- 
gress to propose independ(‘n< r. 

June 7 . Resolution of Richard Henry 
Lee in ('oneress, “ITiat these 
United Colonies are and of right ought to 
be free and independent Slates.” Congress 
appointed a committee of live to draft 
a declaration of indcjiendence. The com¬ 
mittee asked Thomas Jefferson to |)repare 
the d()('ument. 

1776 , July 4 . DECLARATION OF INDE¬ 
PENDENCE adopted. 

Following the liritish evaluation of 
Boston, Washington j)roceede(l to New 
York. General Howe and Admiral Lord 
Howe prepared to attack, but the latter 
first fjrolTered peace terms wliic h were re¬ 
jected. 

Aug. 27 . Battle of Long Island, with 
defeat of Putnam and retreat to 
New York. 

Sept. 15 . New York occupied by the 
British; Washington retreated to 
Harlem Heights. 
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Oct. 11-13. Arnold defeated in two naval 
engagements on Lake Champlain. 

Oct. 28. Engagement between Howe and 
Washington at White Plains, fol¬ 
lowed by retirement of Washing¬ 
ton to a line of heights back of his 
previous position on Oct. 31. 

Nov. 16. Surrender of Fort Washington 
to the llritish, followed by that of 
Fort Lee on Nov. 20. 

Nov. 28. Beginning of Washington’s 
retreat across New Jersey into 
Pennsylvania. 

Dec. 26. Battle of Trenton. Crossing 
the Delaware by night, W’ashing- 
toii siiq)rised and captured about 
1000 Hessians at 'rrenton. 'Jdiis 
was follcnvcd by the defeat of the 
British at the 

1777, Jan. 3 . Battle of Princeton. The 

British i)lan of camy)aign for 1777 
was to divide the states by the line of the 
Hudson. Burgoyne was to proceed from 
Canada by way of laike Champlain, St. 
Leger was to co-oj)erale with Burgoyne 
from LakeOntario, while Howe was toascend 
the Hudson and join Burgewne. 

Aug. 16. Battle of Bennington, in which 
Stark defeated Colonel Baum, 
sent by Burgoyne to seize stores. 

Sept. 19. First battle of Bemis Heights, 
in which Burgoyne held the field, 
although suffering heavy losses. 

Oct. 7. Second battle of Bemis Heights, 
or Saratoga. Burgoyne was de¬ 
feated and. finding himself sur¬ 
rounded, called a cmmeil of war 
at which it was decided to negoti¬ 
ate terms. 

Oct. 17. Burgoyne surrendered his entire 
force to Gates. 

Howe’s campaign. Instead of 
advancing u[) the Hudson. Howe, 
on .Aug. 25, disclosed his }niqx)se 
of attacking Philadelphia. Wash¬ 
ington olTered battle, but in the 

Sept. 11. Battle of Brandywine, the 
Amerieans, under Greene, were 
defeated. 

Sept. 27. Ilowe occupied Philadelphia, 

Oct. 4. Attempting to surf)risc the camp 
at Germantown, Wkishington was 
defeated in the battle of Germantown. 
With the capture of ld)rt Mifllin and Fort 
Mercer on Nh)v. 16 and 20, British control 
of the Delaware was comjdete. 
1777-1778. Winter suffering of Washing¬ 
ton’s army at Valley Forge. Un¬ 
successful attempt c^f the Conway Cabal to 
remove Washington from command. 


1777, Nov. 15. ARTICLES OF CON¬ 

FEDERATION and perpetual 
union agreed upon in Congress. These 
provided for a confederacy to be known as 
The United States of America, and were 
sent to the states for ratification. 

Burgoyne’s defeat and surrender stirred 
France to action in su})port of the United 
States. To re-establish French prestige in 
Europe, so greatly weakened in the Seven 
Years’ War, was the aim of Vergennes, the 
I’rench minister of foreign affairs. After 
supj)lying secret aid in money and supplies 
to the Americans for two years, France 
signed, 

1778, Feb. 6. Treaties of Commerce and 

Alliance with the United States. 
Lafayette and De Kalb had arrived the 
previous summer to offer their services. 
Beaumarchais, French playwright, had 
drawn hea\'ily on his personal resources to 
aid the .Americans. 

Feb. 17. Lord North presented to Parlia¬ 
ment his plan for conciliating the 
Americans, which included renunciation of 
the right of taxation. Commissioners sent 
to the United States with a peace offer, 
which was rejected ])y C'ongress (June 17). 
With the French alliance an assured fact, 
only independence would now satisfy the 
Americans. 

June 18. Evacuation of Philadelphia l)y 
Sir Henry (dinton, who started to 
march across New Jersey, where on 

June 28. Washington won the battle of 
Monmouth. 

July 4. Wyoming massacre in Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

July 8. .Arrival of Count d’Estaing’s 

tied off Delaware Capes. He and 
Washington {planned a land and sea attack 
on the British in Newport. After a storm 
on Aug. o, whit'h prevented a clash ])etween 
the I'rench and British fleets, D’Estaing 
sailed to Boston for repairs, leaving GencTal 
Sullivan unsupported, who on Aug. 29 
ga\ e up the siege of Newy)ort. 

Nov. 11. Massacre of Cherry Valley in 
New A’ork. 

1779, Feb. George Rogers Clark, with a 

force of Adrginians, completed the 
conquest of the Old Northwest, 
capturing llamilion, the Briiish 
commander, at Vincennes. 

June. Spain entered the war against 
England, on the promise of France 
that she would assist Spain to re- 
co\ er Gibraltar and the Eloridas, 

Sept. 23. Naval victory of John Paul 
Jones of the Bonhomme Richard 
over the Sera pis and the Countess of Scar¬ 
borough. 
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Meanwhile the British had decided to 
try, with the aid of loyalists, to overrun the 
southern states. In 1778 Savannah was 
captured and in 1780 Sir Henry Clinton 
laid siege to Charleston. 

1780, May, Charleston surrendered. 

July. Rochambeau arrived at Newj)ort 

with 6000 French troof)s. 

Despite brave resistance of 
Thomas Sumter and Francis 
Marion, South C'arolina was o\ er- 
run by the British, and in the 

Aug. 16. Battle of Camden, Gates w is 
defeated by Cornwallis. 

Aug. 18. Sumter’s fort e was defeated by 
Tarleton, and ^Marion retreat lal 
to North Carolina. 

Sept, 23. A ydot of Benedict Arnold to 
surrender \\ (\st I'oini to Sir Ilemy 
Clinton wa.s re\caled througli 
capture of the 1 -lritish agent. Major 
Andre. Arnold esca[)e(i, but on 

Oct. 2. Andre was hanged as a spy. 

Oct. 7. Battle of King’s Mountain, in 
North Carolina, in which the 
British, under Major Ferguson, 
were defeated. 

1781, Jan. 17. Battle of the Cowpens, in 

which the British cavalry under 
Tarleton was defeated by Alorgan. 

Mar. 16. Battle of Guilford; British 
victory. 

Sept. 8. Battle of Eutaw; defeat of 
Greene, followed by retreat of 
British to Charleston. 

Meanwhile British forces under Corn¬ 
wallis were concentrating in Virginia, where 
they fortified thcmscK'CS at Yorktown, 
While Cornwallis remained inacti\e, Wash¬ 
ington, Lafayette, and Rocharnheau closed 
in on him at. W’illiamshurg, and De Grasse, 
with the Frcncli ileet, entered Chesaj)eake 
Bay. 

Sept, 30-Oct. 19. Siege of Yorktown. 

Pending himself bottled up, 

Oct. 19. CORNWALLIS SURREN¬ 
DERED with 7000 men. 

In the peace negotiations, Vergennes was 
in the difficult position of ttydng to ydi'ase 
both of his allies, Spain and the United 
States. This led to delay which aroused 
the imj)alience of the American commis¬ 
sioners, who, disregarding their in.structions 
not to negotiate a se|)ar:ite peace with 
England, proceeded to do so. The British, 
eager to win American friendship and trade, 
thereby defeating the aspirations of the 
French, readily acceded to the Americ an de¬ 
mand for the Mi.ssissij)j)i as the western 
boundary and full rights in the fisheries off 
the Canadian coast. 

1783, Sept. 3. DEFINITIVE TREATY 
OF PEACE between Great Britain 


and United States, signed at Paris. It 
recognized the indepcnclence of the United 
States. Provisions of the treaty with re¬ 
spect to the norlhea.stern and northwestern 
Ixmndaries led to later dilfuailties with 
England, while the southern boundary pro¬ 
vision led to trouble with Sfiain. 

Full rights in the Newfoundland fisheries 
were guaranteed to the United Slates. 
Creditors of neither countr}’ were* to en¬ 
counter legal obstacles to c(tllc( tion of 
debts, while the Cmign'ss would recom¬ 
mend to the stales the rc‘s! oral ion of the 
conl'isc:ated c'Sl.itc'S of loyalists. 

Navigation of the Mississijipi was to he 
o[)en to both (treat Britain and the United 
States. 

1783-1787. THE CRITICAL PERIOD OF 
AMERICAN HISTORY. Ihe 

.\rticles of Confederati<'n had gone into 
clTccl in 1781, and with llic achie\eiiu-nt of 
independeiK'e in 178^ the young nation 
found itself in a dilficult economic .situation, 
not due })nmarily to the particular forms 
of government then in of)eration. I'reated 
as a foreign peoyile by laigland as well as 
by other Funrpean countries, and denied 
participation of their shijis in the trade of 
the Briii.sh West Indies, so important in 
their economy before the Revolution, far- 
reaching ec'onomic dislocations rc-sulted. 
producing a deep deyre-ssion in 1784-1785, 
fnun which the countr*y bc'gan to rccawcr 
as early as 1787. While not fundamentally 
resjKuisible for the iinforlunale situation, 
the Articles of (hanfedcTation receixed the 
blame and WTre widely bcTcved to be in- 
adcctuale. 'The economic situation was 
aggravated by pa)ler-inrincy c'.\|)eriniciits of 
the states and by the inability of Congress 
to raise an a(lc*c)ua1e rewenue. The we.ak- 
ness of tlie cc'ntral gox ernnienl was drama¬ 
tized by Shays’ Rebellion (178?)) in IMassa- 
chusc'tts, in which the use* of state troops 
was necessary^ to firoti'cl the fedc-ral arsenal 
at Sjiringfield. 

1785. The Land Ordinance enactcal. The 
cession by the landed stales of 
their claims to western lands, made neces¬ 
sary by Maryland’s refusal to ratify the 
Articles of Confcd(.‘ration unless such ces¬ 
sions should be made. c:reatc‘cl the public 
domain ci the United States, for the ad¬ 
ministration of which a land policy w'as 
necessary, lliis ordinam c* established the 
rectangular system of survey, |)r()vided for 
survey in advance of sale, and laid dowm 
terms and conditions of sale. 

1787. THE NORTHWEST ORDINANCE 

enacted, ])roviding for the govern¬ 
ment of the northwest. The region was to 
be divided into not less than three and not 
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more than five districts, which, after pass¬ 
ing through terrjti'rial or colonial stage, 
should be adm> ’ rd to statehood. This 
principle of co-o’ 'imancy or ultimate state¬ 
hood became the basic and distinguishing 
feature of the American colonial system 
of the nineteenth century. Slavery and 
involuntary servitude were prohibited in 
the area. 

1787, May. THE CONSTITUTIONAL 
CONVENTION assembled at 
Philadeljihia. J'hc inability of CoTv;ress 
to raise revenue, the outbreaks of disorder, 
and the obstnictions to commerce resulted 
in an increasing desire for a more perfect 
government. Commissiemers from Virgin! i 
and Maryland met at Mount Vernon in 
1785 to consider the possibility of a uniform 
('ommercial code. This conference made 
clear the need of wider co-operation, so 
\'irginia invited all tiie states to send dele¬ 


gates to a convention at Annapolis ( 1786 ). 
This convention was attended by delegates 
from but five states, who proposed a con¬ 
vention to meet at Philadelphia in May, 
1787. Congress officially called such a con¬ 
vention. The convention was to convene 
on May 5. All states except Rhode Island 
were represented. Mter four months of 
labor, 

1787, Sept. 17. The Constitution was 

signed by the delegates present. 
The document was sent to the states for 
ratification, with the provi.sion that it 
should become opcrallve upon the accept¬ 
ance of nine st.ites. 

1788, June. Ratification by New Hamp¬ 

shire, the ninth state, placed the 
constitution in operation. In several states 
the anti-Fcdcralists exacted promises of 
amendments in return for unconditional 
ratification. iConl. p. 764.) 
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1517. Conquest of Egypt by Selirn I (p. 

422 ). The country was put under 
a Turkish governor, but the Mam- 
luk beys were left in effectual 
control, acting as a landliolding 
oligarchy. 

1517. Regular establishment of the slave 
trade tlirough a concession granted 
by Charles V to a I'lemish mer¬ 
chant. 

1517. Defeat of the Songhoy ruler by the 
forces of the Haussa Confeder¬ 
ation, which became the dominant 
power east of the Niger, under 
the leadershij) of Kel)l)i. 

1520-1526. Mission of Francisco Alvarez 
to I'hhio}iia. lie wrote the first 
detailed dcscrij)tion of the country. 
1527. Ethiopia was o\errun by the JMos- 
lem Somali chief, Ahmed Gran, 
w'ho used firearms. The negus 
thereupon called upon the iNntu- 
guese for aid. 

1534. The Turks, under Khaireddin Har- 

barossa, took Tunis (|). 422 ). 

1535. Spanish conquest of Tunis, (om- 

pleting the conquest of the North 
African ci.aist begun in 1404 with 
the acquisition of Melilla. 

1541. Abortive expedition of Charles \’ to 
Algiers (p. 401 ). 

1541. Portuguese expediti<ni to Ethiopia 
under Christopher da Gama, .s(»n 
of Vasco, The I’orluguese suc¬ 
ceeded in expelling Ahmed (iran. 
1555-1633. THE PORTUGUESE (Jesuit) 
MISSIONS IN ETHIOPIA. Con¬ 
version of two successive rulers. Remark¬ 
able influence and work of Pedro Paez. 
The conversion led to ref^eated religious 
wars against the Portugue-se faction. Ulti¬ 
mately the Portuguese were e.\]idled and all 
Catholic misskuis prohibited. 
1562-1576. John Hawkins initiated the 
Briti.sh slave trade, making three 
voyages from West Africa to the 
New' World wdth slav^e cargoes. 
1571-1603. Apogee of the EMPIRE OF 
KANEM or BORNU (dating from 
the 13 th century) under Idris III. 
It controlled most of the territory 
about Lake Chad. 

1574. The Spaniards lost Goletta. End 
of the Spanish rule in T'unis, w'hich 
became a Turkish regency, with 
an elected bey. 

1574. The Portuguese began the settle¬ 
ment of Angola at SSo Paulo de 
Loanda. 


1578. Sebastian of Portugal, called upon 
to intervene in tlie dynastic strug¬ 
gles in Morocco and determined to conquer 
the country for himself, w'as overwhelm¬ 
ingly defeated at Kasr al-Kabir. Ahmed 
al Mansur established the Sharifian dy¬ 
nasty. 

1580. The Spaniards occupied Ceuta, 

W'hich remained technically a pos- 
se.ssion of Portugal till 1688 . 

1581. 'File Moroccans took Tuat, begin¬ 

ning the penetration of the Saliara. 
1591. A force of Spanish and Portuguese 
renegades in the service of the 
Moroccans, crossed the desert and defeated 
the forces of Songhoy by use of firearms. 
Gao was destroyed and the Moroccans 
established thcmseh’cs at Timbuktu. The 
entire Negro culture was destroyed and the 
country fell a jirey to rival j^ashas. These 
made thcmselxes independent of Morocco 
in 1612 and continued to rule at Timbuktu 
until 1780. 

1595. Eirst establishments of the Dutch 
on the Guinea coast. 

1598. The Duti h took Mauritius (Isle de 
Francek 

1616. The I’ortuguese, Caspar Boccaro, 
journeyed from the uj)i)er Zambezi 
to Kilwa on the coast, one of the 
first recorded exjiloralions of the 
interior. 

1618. Journey of the Frenchman, Paul 
Imbert, to Timbuktu. 

1618-1619. G. Thompson ascendi'd Ihe 
Gambia River for about 400 miles. 
1621. The Dutch took Arguin and Goree 
from the Portuguese. 

1626. The ITench estalilishcd themselves 
at St. Louis at the mouth of the 
Senegal. 

1626. Eirst I'rcnch settlements on Mada¬ 
gascar (inhabited by various 
primitive tribes and by tlie Hovas, 
who had arrived from o\’erseas 
about 1000 A.U.). 

1637. 'Fhe Dutch took Elmina from the 
Portuguese and built numerous 
forts on the Gold Coast. 

1637. T’he I'Tench, under de Rochefort, 
explored the Senegal for alx)ut 
TOO miles and establislied posts. 
1645. Capuchin monks ascended the 
Congo River, possibly as far as 
Stanley Falls. 

1650. Ali Bey made himself hereditary 
Bey of Tunis. 

1652, Apr. 7. CAPETOWN FOUNDED by 
the Dutch under Jan van Riebeeck. 



1660. 

1662. 

1662. 

1668. 

1672. 

1677. 

1683. 
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1684. 
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1714. 

1716. 
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1723. Bartholomew Stibbs, for the African 
Company, took ov^r the Gambia 
re/^ion as far as the Barrakonda 
^ halls. 

1732. The Spaniards retook Oran. 

1767- 1789. Reign of Sidi Mohammed in 

Morocco, lie established law and 
order and abolished Christian 
slavery ( 1777 ). 

1758. The British .captured the French 
possessions on the Senegal. 

1760. The Dutch, in South Africa, crossed 
the Orange River and began the 
})enetration of Great Namaqua- 
land. 

1766. Aki Bey estaldished himself as ruler 
of Egyi)t and f^roclaimed inde- 
})endenceof tlie'rurks. His succes¬ 
sor, Mohammed Bey. recognized 
Turkish suzerainty again ( 1773 ). 

1768- 1773. James Bruce exj)lored Kthi- 

o[)ia. tra\eling from Massawa to 

Gondar and thence to the Blue Nile. He 

returned by way of EgVT)t and reported the 

Ethiopian Empire in decline, restricted to 

the area north of the IBue Nile and wracked 
by rebellion. 

1776. Rise of the Tukulor power in West 
Afriia. 

1778. J'l le ITench reci)\-ered their ]X)s- 
sessions on the Senegal. 

1778. Explorations of W. Paterson in the 
Kalir ('ountr}’. 

1783. By the dYeaty of Paris the British 
secured the Senegal again. They 
held it until 1700 . 

1787. d'he British acquired Sierra Leone 

from the natives. In 1791 it was 
devoted te) the settlement of freed 
slaves. 

1788. Sir Joseph Banks founded the AfrU 

can Association for the furtherance 
of cxidoration and the develop¬ 
ment of trade. 


Rise of the BAMBARA KING¬ 
DOMS (Segu and Kaarta) on the 
upper Niger. They defeated and 
replaced the Manding Empire 
( 1670 ) which themeforth became 
a minor state. 

lY)rtugal ceded Tangier to England. 
The British built a fort at James 
Island at the mouth of the Gambia. 
The Dutch advainced their South 
African settlement as far as Mos.sel 
Hay. 

h'oiindation of the Royal African 
Company. 

The I'Yencli conqiit*red the Dutch 
])osts on the Senegal. 

'Idle Prussians built the fort of 
Grossfriedrichsburg on the Guinea 
Coast (abandoned 1720 ). 

The British abandoned Tangier to 
the Sultan of Morocco. 

French expeditions against the [d- 
ratical deys of Algiers. Various 
coast towns were bombarded and 
the (leys were obliged to surrender 
Christian slaves. 

Louis XIV proclaimed the annex¬ 
ation of Madagascar. 

'Die I'Yench, under Andre de Brue, 
comjileted the conquest of the 
Senegal region and advanced U{) 
the river to Marnbuk ( 1715 ). 

'I'he Portuguese were expelled from 
their posts on the east ci^ast by 
.\ral)S from Oman. Mombasa was 
abandoned in 1730 , but the Portu¬ 
guese retained Mozarnbkjue. 

C. Poncet, an emissary of Ivouis 
XIV, traveled overland from 
Cairo to Gondar in Ethiopia. 
Hussein ibn Ali hxinded the Hus- 
seinite dynasty in dYinis and threw 
olT Turkish authority. 

'Die Spaniards were expelled from 
(Iran. 

The Asiento Treaty (p. 432 ) gave 
Britain the right to import African 
slaves into the Spanish colonies 
in the New World, thus initiating 
the most active tieriod of the 
Tiritish slave trade. 

Ahmed Bey made himself ruler of 
Tripoli, founding the Karamanli 
dynasty which lasted until 1 S 35 . 

The French took the islaiai of 
Mauritius. 


1791. The Sjianish ab.andoned Oran, re¬ 

taining only .Melilla and Ceuta 
and a few minor stations on the 
North African coast. 

1792. Denmark prohibited the slave trade, 

the tirst country to take this step. 
1801. Conquest of the TIaussa power by 
Usman dan Fodio, a Tukulor chief, 
who converted this area to Islam and 
founded the Kingdom of Sokoto. 

{Cant. p. 826.) 
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1. PERSIA, 1500-1794 


1500-1524. SHAH ISMAIL, founder of 
the Safavid dynasty, the first 
national dynasty in many centuries. Ismail 
traced his descent to Safi al-Din of Ardahil 
( 1252 - 1334 ), a supposed descendant of Ali, 
the fourth caliph. Safi al-Din founded 
among the Turk tribes an order of dervdshes, 
devoted to mystic teachings and Shiki 
doctrine. His influence and that of his 
successors spread over northwestern Persia 
and into eastern and soutliern Anatolia. 
Sheikh Joneid, head of the order from 1448 - 
1460 , attemt^ted to extend his temporal 
power and ultimately sec'ured the protection 
and alliance of Uzun Hasan, whose sister 
he married. His son, Haidar, married a 
daughter of Uzun Hasan and devoted him¬ 
self to the reorganization of the order, which 
became a powerful military instrument 
(Kizil-l)(i.'>hrs = red heads, from their head¬ 
dress). Haidar was defeated and killed by 
Jaqub of the White Sheep, but left several 
sons, of wh(.)m Ismail was one. After years 
spent in hiding, Ismail was able to take 
advantage of the confusion following the 
death of Post am Shall. 

1501, Battle of Shurur, in which Ismail 
defeated .Alwand of the Whili* 
Sheep. He soon took Tabriz and had him¬ 
self proclaimed shah. With his accession 
the Shi’a doctrine became officially estab¬ 
lished in Persia. 

1507-1622. The Portuguese establislied at 
Hormuz. 

1510. Ismail defeated the Uzlicks and 
drove them out of Khora.san. 

1514. BATTLE OF CHALDIRAN, follow 
ing the invasion of Persia by the 
Turks under Selim I (p, 421 ). Ismail was 
defeated and Tabriz taken, though later 
evacuated by the Turks. Beginning of a 
long duel between I\irks and Persians, result¬ 
ing largely from religious conflict. 
1524-1576. SHAH TAHMASP I, the .son 
of Ismail, who ascended the throne 
at ten. The reign was marked by con¬ 
tinuous raids and campaigns against the 
Uzbeks of Transoxiana and by rejicated 
incursions of the 'Furk.s, who conquered 
Mesoj)Otamia and on several occasions took 
Tabriz, Sultanieh, and Ispahan. Peace 
with the Turks was finally concluded in 
I-S.55- 

1561-1563. Anthony Jenkinson, of the 

English iMuscovy Comjiany, 
reached Persia overland through Russia 


and oficned commercial relations which 
continued until 1581 . 

1576-1577. ISMAIL II, fourth son of 
d ahmasp, who succeeded on the 
death by poison of his father. He 
killed off all his relatives and ri¬ 
vals, but himself died after a year 
of office. 

1578-1587. MOHAMMED KHUDA- 
BANDA, the half-blind eldest son 
of Tahmasp, who had escaped his 
brother’s vengeance. Renewal of 
the Turkish attack, which was 
less decisive than before. 
1587-1629. SHAH ABBAS I {I he Great), 
most highly esteemed of the l‘cr- 
sian rulers. He was a man of broad outlook 
and strong will, though f)ersonally sus¬ 
picious and cruel (he had one son murdered 
and two others blinded). In his early years 
Al>bas was wholly under the domination 
of the Kizil bash chiefs, but he later suc¬ 
ceeded in counteracting their influence by 
organizing a new tribe of “friends of the 
shah,” and by building U]) a new infantry 
and artillery force, modeled on the 'Purkish. 
In this he w.ts grcaitly aided by Anthony 
and Robert Shirley, two brothers who came 
with 26 followers in 1508 . Robert remained 
in JT*rsian serxice during most of .Abbas’ 
reign. 

1590. Abbas made p('ace with the 'Furks, 
abandoning'ral)riz, Sliirwan, (Geor¬ 
gia, and Luri.stan. 'fhis he did in order ti> 
be free to deal with the Uzbeks, who, under 
.Abdullah H, had taken Herat, Meshed, and 
other towns of Khorasan. 

1597. The Persians defeated the Uzbeks, 
whose inx’asions of Khorasan were 
stopped for many years. 

1602-1627. Further wars with the Turks 
(mission of .Sir Anthony Shirley 
to Euroj)c to enlist the co-operation of the 
emperor and King of Spain). In 1603 
Ablias managed to retake Tabriz, and then 
Erivan Shirvan, and Kars. A great victory 
was won over the d'urks at Lake Urmia. 
Thereafter .Abl)as conquered Baghdad, 
Mosul, and Diarbekr. Peace was made in 
1612 , but war l>roke out again in 1616 . 
]‘dTorts of the 'Furks to retake Baghdad 
( 1625 ) failed. 

1616. The British East India Company 

began trading with ITrsia from 
Surat. I'heir activity was re.sentcd by 
the Portuguese, who attacked the Eng- 
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lish, but were defeated in the battle of Jask 
( 1620 ). 

1622. The English merchants, co-operat¬ 
ing with a Persian army, took 
Hormuz from the Portuguese, re¬ 
ceiving sf)ecial privileges there. 
1629-1642. SHAH SAFI, the grandson 
of Abbas. Beginning of harem 
rule and rajud decline, as in the Ottoman 
Empire fifty years before. Jake his con¬ 
temporary, Murad IV (p. 424 ), Shah Safi 
distinguished himself by wholesale execu¬ 
tions. 

1630. Murad IV took and sacked Ila- 
madan, the first move in the cam¬ 
paign to retake the conquests of 
Abbas the Oreat. 

1635. The 'Purks took I'>i\ an and Tabriz. 
1638. The Turks took Baghdad and forc ed 
the shah to make j>eace. l^Tivan 
was left to the Persians, while the 
Turks rel.juned Baghdad. 
1642-1667. SHAH ABBAS II, the son of 
Safi. Me was only ten when he 
reached the throne and at no time 
showed any {larticular ability. 
1664. First Russian mission to Isjiahan. 

Beginning of Cossack raids on the 
Caucasus front. In the same year 
the French secured ])c‘rmission to 
trade in Persia. 

1667-1694. SHAH SULEIMAN, the son 

of Abbas TI, another dissolute 
ruler who did nothing to check 
the decline. 

1694-1722. SHAH HUSAIN, a devout 
ruler whose renewed emjihasis on 
Shi’a doctrine gave his Sunnite 
neighbors an exc:use for making 
trouble. 

1709. Rising of the Afghans at Kandahar, 
led l)y Mir Vais, a Chilzai chief¬ 
tain and a Sunnite. ]\Iir Vais succeedcal in 
defeating the Persian armies sent against 
him ( 1711 ) and estaldislied the indejic-nd- 
ence of the Afghan state. 
1715-1717. Mir Abdullah, ruler of Kanda¬ 
har in succ:ession tc^ Mir Vais, lie 
was overtlirown when he at¬ 
tempted to make jceace on the 
basis of TArsian suzerainty over 
Kandahar. 

1717-1725. Mir Mahmud, ruler of Kanda¬ 
har. In 1717 the Abdalis of Herat 
also revolted and established an¬ 
other Afghan state. 

1722. Invasion of I^ersia by Mir Mahmud 
and an army of Afghans, d'he 
Persian court and army were com})letely 
demoralized and offered little real resist¬ 
ance. 'Fhey were defeated at Gulnabad, 
after which Mahmud took Ispahan. Hu¬ 
sain abdicated and 


1722-1725. Mahmud bec'ame shah. Hu¬ 
sain’s son, Tahmasp, however, 
escaped to Mazandaran and tried 
to organize national resistanc e. 

1722. Peter the Great, taking advantage 

of the confusion, took Derbent on 
the j>lea of sujiporting Tahmas]i. In 1723 
he added Resht and Baku, and Tahmasp 
agreed to c'ede all of Shirvan, Daghestan, 
Gilan, Mazandaran, and Astrabad in return 
for effec-tive aid. 

1723. The Turks, hoping for a share of 

the sjioil, took d'inis. 

1724. Russia and Turkey made an agree¬ 

ment for tlic dismemberment of 
Persia, the 'Turks rc'serving for 
themselves Tal)riz, Hamaclan, and 
Kerman shah. 'Tliese plac'es they 
occ'upied in 1724-1 725 . 

1724- 1725. Reign of terror in Isjiahan, 

whc're Mahmud, gone mad. ordered 
tlie massacre of the Persian noliility and 
of all available Safavid jirinces, to say 
nothing of large* numbers of soldiers and 
inhabitants. 

1725- 1730. ASHRAF SHAH, in succession 

to Mahmud. He was more c'on- 
ciliatory. but from the outset 
failed to get muc:h sympathy from 
the Persians, or much supjiort 
from Kandahar. 

1726. .\shraf defeatc*d the Turks, who 
were advanc ing on Ispahan. F'eace 
was conc'ludc'd in 1727 , .\shraf 
securing recognition from the sul¬ 
tan in return for the cession of the 
c'onciuc'rc'd territories. 

1726- 1728. Tahmasp, suf)[)orted by Nadir 

Kuli, a powerful chief of the .\f- 
shar tribe of Khorasan, conquered 
Meshed and Herat and, after de¬ 
feating an Afghan army, retook 
Is[)ahan. 

1730. Final defeat of the Afghans near 
Shiraz. Ashraf was murdered on 
his way to Kandahar and his 
followers tied from Persia as best 
they c'ould. 

1730-1732. SHAH TAHMASP II was 

hardly more than a figurehead, 
the real ruler being Nadir Kuli, who married 
Tahma.sj)’s sister. Nadir, having defeated 
the .Vfgharis, turned against the Turks, 
whom he forced to give up Hamadan, Kir- 
manshah, and 'Tabriz. He then marched 
east to deal with the Abdalis, and Tahmasp, 
thinking to complete the victory over the 
Turks, met with disaster and lost all that 
Nadir had gainc*d. He agreed to the terms 
submitted by the Turks, for which Nadir 
deposed him. 



PERSIA, 1732 A.D.-1794 A.D. 


1732-1736. ABBAS III, the ei|;hl-monlhs- 
old son of Tahmasp, was elevated 
to the throne as a mere fnippct. 
lie was the last of the Safavid 
dynasty. 

1732. By the Treaty of Resht the Russians 

gave U} ) their claims to M azandaran, 
Astrahad, and (iilan, which had 
never been effectiNely occupied. 

1733. Nadir, iiaving been seriously de¬ 

feated l)y the Turks in the battle 
of Kirkuk, managed to retrieve his ])o- 
sition and l)lockade Baghdad. But these 
operations were interruf)ted by the need 
for a further camj)aign in Transcaucasia 
(I7c4)- 

1735. Russia, by treaty, ga\'e up the last 
Persian acf|uisil ions of Peter the 
(irea. 1 , Baku and Derljcnt, and joined in 
alliance with Nadir against the common 
enemy, the d'urk. Nadir won a great vic¬ 
tory over the l urks at Baghavand, and 
took 'Tillis. 

1736-1747. NADIR SHAH became ruler 
on the death of Abbas III. He 
accepted the throne on condition that tlie 
I\*rsia,ns renounce the Shi’a heresy. He 
himself, being a Turk by race, was also 
a Sunnite. lint he nevi-r suc'ceeded in 
making ortliodoxy ant‘{)table to the ITr- 
sians. 

1737. Nadir and his generals reduced P>alu- 

chistan and Balkh. 

1738. Capture of Kandahar. Nadir there¬ 

upon })roc‘eeded to invade India. 
Kabul, Peshawar, and Lahore were taken 
and in lyu) n luige army of the .Mogul 
emperor was defeated at Karnal, near I >elhi. 
Delhi was taken and a tremendous massacre 
followed. Nadir left the Mogul emperor 
on the throne, but levied an indemnity 
of rdmost half a billion dollars and took 
all the territory north and west of the 
Indus. 

1740. Nadir subjected Bokhara and Khwa- 
rezm (Khiva). This marked the 
greatest extent of his dominion and at the 
.same time marked a turning-j^oint in his 
career. Nadir was a great soldier, but he 
lacked real statesmanship and administra¬ 
tive ability. Ilis efforts to stamj) out 
Shi’ism resulted in growing unrest, and 
the need for sut^iuessing discontent made 
the shah ever more ruthless and cruel. 
In the end he ruined the country by his 
huge contri])utions and despotic exploita¬ 
tion. 

1743-1747. Resumption of war with the 
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Turks, the sultan ha\ung refused the 
Persian terms. In 1745 Nadir won a re¬ 
sounding victory near Kars and in 1747 
was able to secure j)eace: he ga\'e up his 
demand for recognition of a fifth (Persian) 
orthodox sect, but secured recognition for 
the frontier as it had been in the time of 
Murad IV. 

1747. Nadir Shah was assassinated by one 

of his own tribesmen. 

1747-1750. A [Hmiod of anarchy, during 
which the succession w'as hotly 
disputed. Ahmad Kahn Durani established 
himself at Kandahar, took Meshed and 
Herat and annexed Sind. Kashmir, and 
parts of the Punjab, founding a f)owerful 
Afglian state. 

1747- 1748. Adil Shah, the lu^phew of Na¬ 

dir, became shah, but was soon 
dethroned and executed. 

1748- 1751. Shah Rukh, grandson of Nadir, 

was ekwated to the throne, lie 
was defeated and blinded by a Shi’a rival, 
l>ut ultimately established his rule in 
Khorasan (to 17 (g)). 'Phe rest of Persia 
continued to be hotly disf)uted between 
competing chieftains, until 
1750-1779. KARIM KHAN, of the Zand 
dynasty, succeeded in maintaining 
himself against the powerful Kajar leader. 
Karim Klian. whose strength was in the 
south (Shiraz the (xipital), was a just and 
benevolent ruler, during whose reign the 
country was enaliled to recover. 
1763. 'Phe Lnglish established a factory 
at Bushire, and somewhat later 
( 1770 ) at Basra. 

1775-1776. K arim Khan sent an ex[)e- 
dition against Basra. 'Phis im¬ 
portant station wars taken, but 
was voluntarily abandoned on the 
death of Karim. 

1779-1782. Another [)eriod of anarchy, 
during wliich Karim’s brothers 
disputed the succession and the 
Kajar chief, Aga Mohammed, 
again took the field. 

1782-1785. All Murad Shah. He re-estab¬ 
lished the capital at Ispahan. 
1785-1789. Jafar Shah. Continuation of 
the confusion, marked by cruelty 
and barbarity. 

1789-1794. Lutf Ali Khan, last of the Zand 
dynasty; a brilliant and chival¬ 
rous, but arrogant ruler. Unable 
to get the better of his rivals, Lutf 
was finally defeated and killed. 
1794. Aga Mohammed founded the Kajar 
dynasty. {Cont. p. 862 .) 
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2. AFGHANISTAN, TO 1793 

Prior to the i 8 th century, Afghanistan Indian provinces of Nadir’s empire. The 


was in part ruled by Persia, in part by India 
and in part by the central Asian khanate 
of Bokhara. In 1706 Kandahar made itself 
independent and there followed the Afghan 
conquest of Persia ( 1722 , see p. 528 ). 'Phis 
remained but an e[)isode, for in 1737 Nadir 
Shah, having driven the Afghans out of 
Persia, carried the offensive eastward and 
subjected all of Afghanistan and western 
India. 

1747-1773. AHMAD SHAH, one of the 

Afghan generals of Nadir Shah, on 
the murder of the latter assumed control 
of the Afghan prox inces. lie was a member 
of the Durani (Sauzai) clan of the Al)dali 
tribe and established the Durani dynasty 
and empire. iVlost of his reign was Idled 
by his nine expeditions to India, where 
he successfully asserted his claim to the 

3 . IN 

1498. VASCO DA GAMA, ha\ iiiK rounded 

the Cape of Good Hofie, reached 
Malabar. The Portuguese, after construct¬ 
ing forts at Cochin ( 1506 ) and Socotra 
( 1507 ), soon diverted the spice trade from 
the Red Sea route. 

1604. Yusuf Adil Shah of Bijapur, having 
annexed Gulbarga, established the 
Shi’a form of Islam, desi)ite pro¬ 
test from many Sunnites. 

1609. The Portuguese, under Francisco 

de Almeida, at Diu destroyed an 
Egyptian-Indian fleet which had, 
in the previous year, defeated a 
Portuguese squadron at Chaul. 

1610. The Portuguese acquired Goa as 

headquarters, in place of Cothin. 
1612. Golconda became independent (till 
1687 ). 

1626-1537. Bahadur, the last active sultan, 
xvith the aid of Khandesh, caj)- 
tured Mandu and annexed Malwa 
( 1531 ), after which he captured 
Chitor ( 1534 ). 

1626-1761 (1857). ‘ THE MOGUL EM¬ 
PIRE in India was founded by 
Babar ( 1483 - 1530 ), descendant of 'J'imur 
in the 5 th generation, who had seized Kabul 
( 1504 ) and Lahore ( 1524 ) as compensation 
for loss of Ferghana and Samarkand. De¬ 
cisive victory at Panipat over Ibrahim Shah 
Lodi gave him Delhi and Agra, which he 
defended in the 

1627. Battle of Khanua against Rana 
Sanga of Chitor, chief of a Rajput 
confederacy. 


dying Mogul Kmiiire was unable to offer 
effective resistance. Ahmad took Lahore 
( 1752 ) and then Delhi, which he plundered 
( 1755 )- In 1761 he won a resounding 
victory over the Marathas at Panipat, and 
in 1762 over the Sikhs near Lahore. On 
his death the Afghan Empire extended from 
eastern Persia (Meshed) oxer Afghanistan 
and Baluchistan and eastxvard over Kash¬ 
mir, and the Punjab. 

1773-1793. Timur Shah, the son of Ahmad, 
proxed to be a weak and inef¬ 
fectual ruler. He moxed the capital from 
Kandahar to Kabul, but xxas unable to 
prevent the loss of some of the Indian 
territory or the gradual disintegration of 
his authority even in Afghanistan. 

{Cant. p. 866 .) 

DI.4 

1629. Victory on the Gogra, where it 
meets the Ganges, comifleted con¬ 
quest of the Kingdom of Delhi to 
the frontier of Bengal. 

Babar’s acts, problems, and 
personality appear in his Turki 

J/(■;;/(//'.S'. 

1630-1640, 1556-1566. Humayun droxe 
Bahadur Shah of Gujarat to flight 
before Chitor and cafitured Mandu and 
Chamjianir ( 1535 ), but lost both through 
a year of inaction. 'I'hc same fault and 
treachery of his brothers lost the empire to 
the 

1639-1666. Sur dynasty of the Afghan Sher 
Shah ( 1530 - 1545 ) who had con¬ 
solidated {)Oxv(‘r in Bihar and drove 
Humayun to seek refuge in Persia, 
whence he returned precariously 
to Delhi and .'\gra ( 1555 '). 

1636. 'rhe Portuguese scc'ured by treaty 
Bassein, and were alloxved to 
fortify Diu, which they defended 
against an Ottoman fleet and a 
Gujerati army ( 1538 ). 

1646. ElTorts to expel the Portuguese 
failed miserably. 

1666-1606. AKBAR (b. 1542 , personal rule 
1562 ) restored and consolidated 
the empire throughout northern 
India. 

1666. Guided by Bairam Khan, his guar¬ 
dian (till 1560 ) he crushed the 
Afghans at Panipat. 

1669. Constantine dc Braganza seized 
Daman. 
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INDIA, 1661 A.D.-1707 A.D. 


1661. Conquest of Malwa was effected by 

the harem party (dominant 1560 - 
1562 ). 

1662. Akbar’s marriage to a Rajput prin¬ 

cess of Amber (mother of Jahangir) 
and abolition of the jizya tax on 
non-Moslems ( 1564 ) marked a new 
policy of impartiality and con¬ 
ciliation of subjects. 

1664. The Gond Chandels (caihtal Chaura- 
garh) were conquered. ((con¬ 
struction of the stone fort at Agra 
was begun.) 

1565. A coalition of Ahmadnagar, Bija- 
j)ur, Bidar and Golconda de- 
cisi\'ely defeated Vijayanagar at Talikota, | 
and led to the execution of the raja. In ; 
1574 Ahmadnagar annexed Berar, which 
had hindered the allied camj)aign. 
1568. Chitor was taken by Akbar and 
about 30,000 Rajj)uts massacred. 
1571. A new city at kathpur Sikri, near 

Agra, was founded and magnili- i 
cently l.)uilt, but abandoned on j 
Akbar’s death. i 

1572-1573. Conquest of Gujarat ga\e ! 

Akbar access to the sea, new ideas j 
and revenues. To defend his concjiicst he 
rode with 3000 horse 450 miles in i \ days. 

Re-organization of administration was 
begun by (i) resumption to the crown of all 
lands, hitherto held by officials as tempo¬ 
rary assignments, but now to be adminis¬ 
tered and revenue collected directly; ( 2 ) 
establishnnait of a hieranhy of paid mili¬ 
tary olTicials in which ci\'il servants held 
rank; ( 3 ) substitution of a single tax of one- 
third j)ro(lu('e ()f the land for the traiiitional 
levy of one-sixth plus numerous cesses 
which were now declared abolished; ( 4 ) 
the branding of all horses maintained for 
government service, to prevent usual 
fraud. 

1576. Bengal was definitely coiKpiered 

from the Afghans. 

1577. Khandesh was induced tV) submit 

as first step toward recon(]uest of 
the Dei can, actually ai comj)lished 
only by Aurangzel) ( 1 O 50 - 1707 ). 

1578. Ihjblic debates on religion, instituted 

for Moslems only in 1575 , were 
thrown open to Hindus, Jains, Zoroastrians, 
Sabaeans, and Christians, .\kbar showed 
new respect for animal life (Jain aJiimsn), 
Zoroastrian reverence for the sun, and in¬ 
vited to court from Goa the T'ortuguese 
Jesuits Antonio Monserrate and Rodolfo 
Acquaviva ( 1570 ; arr. i 5 cSo). These, like 
later missions ( 1590 , iS 95 ), failed des]>ite 
a friendly recejition. 

1582. In spite of revolt which followed a 
claim to infallilhlity under Moslem 
law ( 1579 ), the emperor decreed a new 
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derived largelyfrom non-Islamic 
ritual. He won for it only limited support, 
which coIlaf)sed at his death. 
1589-1591. Jamal Khan, minister of Ali- 
madnagar, an adherent of the 
Mahdavi heresy which anticipated the 
adv’ent of the Mahdi (world savior) in 
A. n. 1000 , |)ersecuted both Sunnites and 
Shiites. 

1601-1604. I'rince Salim, later Jahangir, 
rebelled but was restored to fa\('r. 
1603. John Mildenhall, representative of 
the English East India Company 
(London ('omfian}-, founded Dec. 
31 , 1600 ) arrived at Agra, but 
secured no conce.ssion until 1608 . 
1605-1627. JAHANGIR maintained his 
father’s empire in northern India 
but, himself given to drink, al¬ 
lowed power to [)a 5 s to his wife 
Nur Jahan (rhii;. 

1609-1611. William Hawkins failed to se 
cure a treaty for James I, as did 
Sir Thomas Roe ( 1015 - 1619 ), but 
the English won trading rights at 
Surat after defeating a Portuguese 
fleet (101 2 ). 

1616. Bubonic plague, clearly identified for 
the first time, became epidemic. 
1628-1658. SHAH JAHAN (d. 1666 ) ruled 
with even less regard for his sul)- 
jects, but destroyed .Ahmadnagar 
( 1632 ) and defeated Golconda 
( 1635 ) and Bijapur G 636 ). 
1632-1653. The Taj Mahal was built as 
toml) for his wife, Mumtaz Mahal 
for whom he had already built the 
splendid palace Khass Mahal on 
the fort at .Agra. 

1639. The site of Madras was granted to 
an t'.nglishman. 

1647. Aurangzebcamf)aigned unsuccessfully 
in Badakhshan and Balkh, and 
1649-1653. Failed to wri'st Kandahar from 
the 1 ‘ersians. 

1653-1658. Again governing the Deccan, 
he cam])aigned ambitiously and 
arrested the revival of Bijapur; 
but failed t(’) check the Maratha 
raiiler Si^•aji. 

1658. Aurangzeb rebelled, following the 
illness of Shah Jahan and com¬ 
petition for the succession nmong 
his four sons. He imprisoned 
Shah Jahan (d. 1666 ), and became 
emperor. 

1659-1707. AURANGZEB emperor. The 
Mogul dominion was undermined, 
in part by Aurangzeb’s sacrifice of political 
stability to religious zeal, and his failure 
to control his sul)ordinates, of whom he was 
inordinately suspicious. 
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1659-1680. Sivaji reduced Bijapur ( 1659 ) 
and sacked Surat ( 16 O 4 and 1670 ); 
the English factory escaped harm. In 1667 
he won tlie title of raja from Aurangzeb and 
t>egan to levy land taxes in Mogul territory 
(Khandesh, 1670 ); he successfully organized 
Maratha government on Hindu principles 
with the guidance of the poets Kamdas and 
Tukaram, and was enthroned as an inde- 
p)endent ruler ( 1674 ). 

1666. Chittagong was annexed for Au¬ 
rangzeb by the Bengal governor. 
1669. In the first purely religious p)erse- 
cution since Akbar’s accession, 
the Hindu religion was prohibited and 
Hindu tempiles destroyed, with great loss to 
Indian art, and ihii jizya reimpiosed on non- 
Moslems (1679). The pieriod was marked 
by Jat rebellions (1669, 1681, 1O88-1707), 
Hindu upirisings, and troubles with Afghan 
tribes and with the now militant and theo¬ 
cratic Sikhs ( 1675 - 1678 ). 

1679. Marwar was annexed in war against 
the Rajputs; hostilities continued 
nearly thirty years. 

1681. Prince Akbar revolted unsuccess¬ 
fully agjiinst his father’s mis- 
government, and died in exile. 
1681-1707. Assuming personal command 
in the Hcccan, Aurangzeb sub¬ 
jugated Bijapur ( 1686 ) and Gol- 
conda ( 1687 ) but failed to check 
the Marathas. 

1685-1688. Aurangzeb seized Surat ( 1685 ), 
intending to exj:)el the English, 
whose unwise attempt to seize Chittagong 
lost them all their claims in Bengal ( 1688 ); 
their naval superiority menaced Mogul 
trade, howev^er, and they were encouraged 
to return to Bengal (Calcutta founded, 
1690 ). 

Following the decline of the Portuguese 
power in India, that of the English had 
been increased by the acquisition of Bom¬ 
bay ( 1661 ) and the absorption of Ttuldi 
ambitions chiefly in the Spice Islands. 
Foundation of the French Cmyipaf^nir dcs 
Jndes Oricntales ( 1664 ) under strict govern¬ 
ment control, and numerous settlements 
(Pondichery, 1674 ), now opened the way 
for acute Anglo-French rivalry. 
1689. Capture of Sivaji’s successor, Samb- 
haji, failed to emsh the Marathas 
and indecisive warfare continued until 1707 . 

The intellectual curiosity and luxurious 
tastes of the Mogul rulers, except Aurang¬ 
zeb, fostered brilliant cultural progress. 
Histories, annals, and memoirs, chiefly in 
Persian, a dictionary sui)ported by Jahan¬ 
gir, and the unsurpassed f)oems of Tulsi 
Das ( 1532 - 1623 ), formed important literary j 
contributions. Slavish imitation of Persian 
painting was modified by Hindu and even 


Fluropean influences; a height of keen ob¬ 
servation and delicate rendering was at¬ 
tained under Shah Jahan. Under him also 
the building of palaces, mausoleums, and 
mosques in Indo-Persian style attained an 
exquisite elegance. 

1707- Following Aurangzeb’s death the 
empire rapidly disintegrated; vari¬ 
ous provincial gov^ernors became virtually 
independent (1722 IT.), and wars of suc¬ 
cession and foreign invasions culminated 
in anarchy. 

c. 1708. The Sikhs, who had been founded 
in the 15 th century as a strictly 
religious order, j)roclaiming Moslem and 
Hindu fellowshi}) and monotheism, and op- 
jv)sing caste restrictions and j)riestcraft 
(except for the secular and religious au¬ 
thority \ested in the Guru Hargovdnd, 
1606 ), became a thoroughly militant ordei 
under the last Guru, Govind Singh ( 1666 - 
1708 ); they menaced Mogul rights in the 
Deccan but their stremgth was broken l)y 
Bahadur Shah ( 1707 - 1712 ). 

1715. The English East India Company, 
through gifts and medical service, 
secured exem|)tion from customs duties, 
and other concessions. The reorganized 
Maratha government gradually became 
pre-eminent in India, exacting taxes from 
the whole Deccan ( 1720 ). 

1739. A j)illaging invasion of I’ersians 
under Nadir Shah checked the 
Maratha expansion northward, defeated 
imperial trooj)s, and withdrew, retaining 
)ossession of Afghanistan and the wealth 
of Delhi (p. 529 ). 

1746-1748. Following the outbreak of the 
War of the Austrian Succession in 
Europe (p. 4 ^ 5 ). t-he French, strengthened 
l)y their particij)atic)n in Indian intrigue 
under the guidance of Dupleix, cajitured 
Madras ( 1746 ) and defeated the protesting 
Nawab of tiie Carnatic. The Treaty of 
Aix-la-Chapelle ( 1748 ) restored Madras to 
England. 

1748-1754. Anglo-French rivalry con¬ 
tinued, each side sui)porting candi¬ 
dates for the positions of Nizam of the Dec- 
can and Nawab of the Carnatic. French 
domination, at its height in 1751 when 
Bussy virtually ruled the Deccan and Du- 
deix the Carnatic, was c hecked by Robert 
Olive's ( 1725 - 1774 ) brilliant seizure of 
Arcot (Sept. 12 , 1751 ). "Die recall of 
Dupleix ( 1754 ) left English {)restige firmly 
established. 

1766. The Nawab (Suraja Dowla) of the 
Bengal region captured Calcutta 
[June 20 ) and imprisoned unescaped 
residents in the Black Hole. 
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1757. The English retook Calcutta and, 
being again at war with France, 
seized Chandernagor (destroyed 1759 ), and 
under Clive overwhelmed the French and 
their allies in the battle of Plassey (June 
22 ), which practically destroyed French 
claims in India. From their own candidate 
as nawab, the English secured rights^ of 
landholder over the zamindari of Cal¬ 
cutta (c. 882 sq. mi.). A French expe¬ 
dition under Lally arrived too late, and 
failed to take Madras (besieged Dec. 1758 ^ 
Feb. 1759 ). 

1758-1760. Maratha occupation of the 
Punjab ( 1758 ) and renewed north¬ 
ern activity ( 1760 ) exc ited allied opposition 
of Mohammedan rulers, Rohilla Afghans, 
and Nadir Shah’s Afghan successor, Ali- 
mad Shah Durrani, under whose direction 
the Marathas were crushingly defeated 
in 

1761. The battle of Panipat. Subsequent 
mutiny caused Ahmad Sliah’s 
withdrawal, leaving India in 
chaotic disscTision. 

1761. English suj)remacy in India’s foreign 
relations was assured l>y their de¬ 
feat of the Dutch ( 1759 ) and capture of 
Pondichery from the French, who l)y the 
Treaty of Paris ( 1763 ) retained only Pondi- 
ch 6 ry, Chandernagor, and other scattered 
stations, with limited numl)ers of troops. 
The Compagnic drs hides was dissolved in 
i7hQ. 

1764. The English pensioned the nawab 
and establislied uncontested con¬ 
trol in Pengal. 

1765-1767. Clive administered Hengai 
affairs for the company: a grant 
of diwani (revenue control) in Bengal. 
Bihar, and part of Orissa was arranged, the 
company itself l)ec(miing dinuin in 1771 ; 
official perquisites were reduced among 
the company’s servants. 

The militarism of the Moguls and the 
predatory policy of the Marathas led to an 
emphasis on warfare and piracy as sources 
of prestige and wealth, and a gradual de¬ 
cline of industry, education, and cultural 
progress excei)t as maintained by some 
Vaishnava teachers and Hindu traditions. 
General economic chaos ensued, with west¬ 
erners and Indians alike proliting from 
intrigue and usury. One exception was 
Indore ( 1765 - 1795 ) under the rule of the 
pious (Ahalya Bai). 

During dissension in the Maratha con¬ 
federacy, Haidar Ali ( 1721 - 1781 ) gained 
power, usurf)ed the throne of Mysore 
( 1761 ), and 

1769. Compelled the British at Madras, 
who became involved in war against 
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him ( 1765 ), to sign a treaty of mutual 
assistance. 

1772-1774. As governor of Bengal, Warren 
Hastings ( 1732 - 1818 ) initiated 
reforms, including simplification of the 
revenue system, reformed coinage, govern¬ 
ment control of salt and opium manu¬ 
facture, reduction of dacoity with native 
co-operation, study of Mohammedan and 
Hindu law. He became governor-general 
under the 

1774. REGULATING ACT, which pro¬ 
vided for government of British 
India by a governor-general and council; 
limitation by the crown of the rights of the 
company’s directors, and prohibition of 
officers’ private trade and recci|)t of pres¬ 
ents. Hastings’ energetic administration 
incurred the censure of jealous colleagues, 
notably Philip Francis, and led to liis im¬ 
peachment (after his retirement in 1785 ) 
with a trial ( 1788 - 1795 ) resulting in ac¬ 
quittal. 

1776. The Amini Commission, a})pointed 
by Hastings, brought about the 
substitution ( 1781 ) for the board of revenue 
(estab. 1772 ) of a central committee of 
revenue, which unwisely eliminated all local 
('ontrol. 

1778-1782. Hastings sent an expedition 
across the peninsula from Calcutta 
to Surat (arr. 1779 ), which broke the 
coalition between the Marathas, Haidar 
Ali, and the Nizam, and by the Treaty of 
Salbai ( 1782 ) obtained for Bombay twenty 
years’ peace with the Marathas and the 
cession of Salsette and Iffephanta. 
1778. France and England again at war, 
Hastings took Pondichery and 
Mahe. l^rovoked by this action, 
1780-1784. Haidar Ali, with French help, 
attacked the English in the Car¬ 
natic, but was defeated at Porto Novo 
( 1781 ); the second Mysore war, continued 
by his son Tippoo Sahib, was terminated 
when Frcncli aid was withdrawn. 
1784. PITT’S INDIA ACT, in an endeavor 
to check territorial exyiansion, for- 
l)ade interference in native affairs or decla¬ 
ration of war except in case of aggression; 
it put the company strictly under crown 
control, setting up the clumsy “double¬ 
government” system which lasted until 
1858 . 

1786-1793. Lord Cornwallis (after a 
20 -month interregnum of John 
MaePherson) became governor-general and 
commander-in-chief, with power to over¬ 
rule his council (extended clearly over all 
local authority 1793 ). Under injunctions 
to preserve peace, he made administrative 
reforms (adequate fixed salaries for com¬ 
pany officers). 
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1790-1792. Tippoo attacked Travancore, 
opening the third Mysore War; 
Cornwallis allied himself with the Peshwa 
and Nizam, and Tippoo was defeated and 
ceded half his territory, paying a large 
indemnity (Mar. ig, 1792 ). 

1793. Cornwallis’ Code inaugurated sub¬ 
stantial reforms. The Permanent 
Settlement stabilized tl>e revenue system by 
fixing the assessment in Bengal, Bihar, and 
Orissa (and Benares I’rovince, i 7 () 5 ) witli 
collection through zamindars, whose ex¬ 
pansive powers allowed corruption to con¬ 
tinue nevertheless; it also effected ruthless 
sale of zamindar rights in case of default, 
led to a “no rent” policy and its faulty 
remedy, distraint ( 1799 ), closed the way to 
later reliable sur\Tys because of individual 
interests, and caused great financial loss to 
company and government, 'fhe judicial 


system was reshaped on the British model, 
but with a paucity of courts and a sub¬ 
ordination of Indian officials. Zamindars 
were left only revenue duties, their magis¬ 
terial and police functions being transferred 
to Kurojiean district judgtis {zillahs) and 
Indian police {darogas). 

In Aladras a careful survey along the 
lines of local practice led to a system of 
direct levy from the ryot (peasant), more 
satisfactory than the Bengal system. 

Meanwhile the princijial Maratlia leader, 
Mahadaji Sindia (d. 1794 ), assumed |)rotec- 
tion of the emjieror, reclaimed Delhi, and ex¬ 
tended his jiower in northern India. 
1793-1798. Sir John Shore, go\'ernur- 
general. 

1798. Ceylon became a crown colony, 

{Cont. p. 868.) 
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1520-1521. The Portuguese, who under 
Albuquerque had seized Malacca 
( 1511 }, sent d'home Pires to Pe¬ 
king. Piratical conduct of Simao 
d’Andrade and others led to their 
exj)ulsion from China in 1522 . 
1522-1566. THE CHIA CHING REIGN 
of Shill Tsung was filled with the 
effort to repel attacks (especially 1542 and 
1550 ) of Alta.n Khan, Prince of the Ordos; 
and of Japanese ])irates ( 152 ;:^ and 1552 ), who 
even besieged Nanking ( 1555 J. 
1557. A Portuguese settlement was perma¬ 
nently established at Macao. 
1577. So-nam gya-tso, third successor of 
Tsong-kha-pa ( 1357 - 1419 ), who 
reformed Tibetan Buddhism by foundation 
of the yellow-cap])ed “Virtuous” church, 
and himself an incarnation of Avalokites 
vara, presided over a .Mongol as.sembly 
beside Koko-nor. Altan Khan entitled him 
Dalai Lama (Lama of all within the seas), 
and formally accejHed his s])iritual au¬ 
thority for Ins people. The hold of the 
Tibetan church over IMongolia was ce¬ 
mented by recognition of two new divine 
incarnations: Manjusri in the Dongkur 
Hutuktu of the Ordos ( 1579 ) and Maitreya 
in the Jebdzun-damba Hutuktu of Trgn 
(c. j 902 ). 

1573-1620. THE WAN LI REIGN of Shen 
d'sung is famous f( 3 r cultural at¬ 
tainment. 

1592-1593, 1597-1598. Japanese invasions 

of tributaiy^ Korea sent by Hi 
deyoshi were repelled, the first from 
P’yong-yang ( 1593 ), the second from south¬ 
ern Korea. 


' 1615. Nurhachi gave military organiza¬ 
tions as eight banners to a group 
of 'Fungus tribes in eastern Alan- 
churia. 

1616. He adopted the title Chin Khan and 
the surname Aisin Gioro, ‘Tiolden 
Tribe,” to identify his j)e()ple as heirs of the 
Cdiin ( 1110 - 1234 ). 'Fhey later (i() 52 ) called 
themselves Manrhns (Man-chou, ])robal)ly 
from the Bodhisattva of le;iriiing. Man¬ 
jusri). 

1621. He ex})elled the Ming from the 
Liao Basin and moved his capital 
to Liaovaug. 

1636. THE MANCHUS proclaimed an 
imjHuial Ta Ch’ing dynasty at 
Mukden, and set up a civilian 
administration copied closely on 
the edvinese. 

1644. The last Ming emperor hanged him¬ 
self when a bandit, Li Tzu-ch’eng, 
seized Peking. 

MING THOUGHT was at first almost 
wholly dominated l)y authority of Chu Hsi 
and his school, d'he Using Li Ta Ch’iian, 
a digest of moral philosophy from the works 
of 120 of these scholars, was published 
under imperial authority in 1416 . Ojijx)- 
sition to the positive and authoritarian 
asjiects of such teacliing was most vigor¬ 
ously expressed by Wang Shou-jen (])en- 
name Wang Yang-ming) ( 1472-1528 or 
1529 ), who insisted that moral judgments 
spring from the intuitive faculties within 
all men. Sages differ from common men 
in quantity, not quality, of true ])erceptions. 
Experience is for him the test of truth. 
Chu Hsi through emphasis on objective 
study had opened the door to scientific re- 
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search. Wang, by insistence on suinjec¬ 
tivity, did much to [nrevent it. 

The early part of the dynasty saw a 
vigorous national rea( lion led by the 
Academy of Letters (Han IJn V’iian) 
against all things foreign. Buddhism was 
now almost com{)letely naturalized as 
Chinese, and Islam was too strongly en¬ 
trenched in the north and southwest to be 
eradicated; i)ut Inoth Nestorian and Roman 
Christianity were sujnpressed. So ton were 
various secret fraternities with obscure 
social and political objectives, like the 
White Cloud and the White Lotus, which 
had enjoyed othcial status under the Mon¬ 
gols. 

Matteo Ricci (^1552' i()io. Macao, 15S2) 
won toleration f(U' the Jesuits and a salary 
at court (1601) by presenting clocks, etc., 
to the throne and prc-paring a huge maj) of 
the world. News in Peking (lOoo; of the 
arrival in Kansu of Benedict de Goez, who 
had come overland from India (1603- 
1605), first established for modern Kuroj:»e 
identity of Marco Polo’s Cathay with mari¬ 
time China ('I'hinai in tlie Pniphis, ,a.1 ). 
Ho-89, from Sanskrit Cina). Rajjid con¬ 
versions and f)rivate church servdces at 
Nanking brouglit suspicion of secret aims 
like those of the W hite Lotus, and conse- | 
quent deportation (t6i()) of the missionaries ■ 
to M;icao, whence they gradually returned. | 
Johan Adam Schall von Bell (1591-1660, 
I’eking, 1(122) was charged <,1630) to reform 
tlie dynastic calendar (alreacly begun by 
Jesuits, 1611 and 1629). He cast astro¬ 
nomical instruments; and (1636-1637) 
twenty 40-lb. ( annon, with camel guns for 
use against the Manchus. 

The Academy of Letters siifiervised an 
irnjiosing series of ollicial cornjiilations. The 
Yung Lo Ta Tien, an encyclopaedia into | 
which numerous whole works were tran- 1 
scribed, was comjiiled in 10.000 manuscript I 
volumes of folio size (1403-1409). The 
precedents of the T’ang, Sung, and \’uan 
were followed by issue, in numerous edi¬ 
tions, of the dynastic legal and adminis¬ 
trative codes and a territorial survey of the 
empire. The practice was begun of gather¬ 
ing many small choice works by various 
authors into uniform collections. Mao Chin 
pulilished from his iirivale library the Chi 
Ku Ko, fine critical editions of the Thirteen 
Classics with Commentaries,, the Seventeen 
Standard Histories, and many other works. 

Ming painters, besides much imitation of 
Sung ink landscape which was now reduced 
to conventional formulae, revived a color- 
istic tradition of vivid blues and greens. 
Tai Chin (fl. c. 1446) especially developed 
a new style of free rapid composition in ink 
which was better adajited to representation 
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of life and movement than the exquisite 
but somewhat static Sung technique. The 
potters of the Hung Wu and Vung Lo 
reigns achieved bold effects by afiplication 
of “three-color” glazes (aubergine, tur¬ 
quoise, and yellow) with dark blue to 
monumental |)(jtiches. In the Ilsiian Te 
period they learned to control cojiiier oxide 
red for decoration of wliite fiaste under 
clear glaze, in addition to the cobalt “Mo¬ 
hammedan blue” of which the j)urcst supply 
came intcrmittcnlly from Turkestan. Deco¬ 
ration in ovxTglaze enamels, often in combi¬ 
nation with underglaze blue, was used 
l)rilliantly on rather bombastic v^ases in the 
C'hia C'hing and W an Li periods. The im¬ 
perial kilns at (hiing-te-chen in Kiangsi 
were develo{)ed to supply immense quanti¬ 
ties of porcelain to the j)alace. 
1644-1912. THE CHTNG DYNASTY 
entered Peking by suq^rise when 
the Manchu regent Dorgun (1643- 
1650) had hcl})ed the Ming general 
W'u San-kuei to dri\'e off the 
bandit Li Tzu-ch’eng. 

1644- 1661. THE SHUN CHIH REIGN of 

Shih d'su was filled with military 
effort to destroy Ming resistance, which 
('entered al)out Prince Fu at Nanking 
(1644-1645), Prince T’ang in Fukien (1645- 
1646), Prince Lu at Shaohsing, Amoy, 
Chusan (1645-1651), and Prine'e Kuci from 
Canton to ^'iinnan (1646-1659). Conquest 
was accompanied by imposition of the 
Manchu siun'cn head with queue. PYiot- 
lunding, at first forbidden (1638, 1645, 
1662), was at length permitted to Chinese 
only (1668). .Manchus were appointed as 
colleagues of Chinese in all principal posts 
of central administration, and garrisons 
from the eight Manchu banners were dis¬ 
tributed among strategic provincial cities; 
l)Ut Chinese were a[)])(.)inteci in the provinces 
l>oth to civil posts and to command of 
Chinese auxiliary troops, k'our Chinese 
were sent as viceroys to hold the south and 
southwest. 

1645- 1683. A {lirate dynasty upheld the 

Ming. Chen Chih-lung (1645- 
1646, executed at Peking i66i) was suc¬ 
ceeded by Cheng Ch’engkung, known to 
the Portuguese as Koxinga (1646-1662). 
Koxinga seized Amoy (1653), Ch’ung-ming 
Island (1656), attacked Nanking (1657), 
and by a long siege of Fort Zclandia (1661- 
1662) wrested Pormosa from the Dutch. 
So formidable was his naval power that the 
Manchus (decreed 1661) evacuation of the 
whole coastal pojnilation to a depth of ten 
miles from the sea. 

1662-1722. THE K’ANG HSI REIGN of 

Sheng Tsu (b. 1654, personal rule 
in form 1667, in fact 1669) opened a period 
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Nurachi 
T’ien Ming 

Ruler of Manchuria 
1616-1627 

{Vai Tsu Kao Huang Ti) 

cS 1 14 


16 sons Huang T’ai Clii 

T’ien Ts’ung 
Ruler of Manchuria 
1627-16 
Ch’ung Te 
Kniperor of China 
I630-1644 

{T^ai Tsuug ll’cn Iluang Ti) 

Q 


I' ll Lin 
Shun Chih 
1644-1661 

{SJiih Tsu Chang Iluang Ti) 

1 


II sons 


Dorgun 
Prince Jui 
Regent, cl. 1647 


8 sons IlsUnn Veh 

K’ang Hsi 
16()2-I 722 


(Sheng Tsu Jen Iluang Ti) 


4 

35 sons 

Yiin Cheng 

Yung Cheng 

1723-1735 

{Shih Tsung IJsien Iluang Ti) 


1 4 

10 sons 

Hung Li 

Ch’ien Lung 

1736-1795 

{Kan Tsung Shun Iluang Ti) 


Note: Names in filain type are personal names, taboo after a ruler ascended the throne. 

Names in boldface type are reign titles, or year names, adopted for reckoning time, bul often applied 
by Westerners to the emperor himself. 

Names in italic type arc dynastic titles, or temple names, conferred posthumously to refer to the 
ruler. Iluang Ti means simply “emperor.” 
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of cultural achievement which surpassed 
the greatest of earlier dynasties. The 
fifteen provinces of the Ming were increased 
to eighteen by separate recognition of An- 
huei (1662), Hunan (1664), and Kansu 

(1705)- 

The Dutch had founded Batavia (1619), 
their Formosan station (1624-1625), and 
captured Malacca (1641) from the Portu¬ 
guese, who lost their commercial empire, 
but retained Macao. A mission of Ifieler 
van (ioyer and Jacob van Keyser (1656) 
secured nothing better than tributary 
status, only slightly improved (1667) by 
the mission of Pieter van Hoorn. Dis¬ 
gruntled by loss of Zelandia, 
1663-1664. Balthasar Bort with a Dutch 
fleet helped a Chinese army drive 
Koxinga’s son and successor Cheng 
C'hin ( i ()()2- i 68 i ) from the P'uldcn 
coast to I'^ormosa. 

1670. A lV)rtuguese eml>assy under Manuel 
de Saldanha, like that of Bento 
Pereyra de Faria (1678-1679), won only 
confirmation of the status of Macao. The 
much later missions of .V. M. de Souza y 
Menezas (1726) and F.-X. Assis Pacheco y 
Sampayo (1742) achieved no more. 
1674-1681. Revolt of three viceroys fol¬ 
lowed imjierial orders providing 
for their withdrawal (1673). 

1674. Viceroy \Vu San-kuei from Viinnan 

held Szechuan, Kueichou, Hunan, 
and Kuangsi for live years (1674-1679). 
Keng Ching-chung. grandson and heir of 
the I'ukien ^'iceroy, joined him and invaded 
Kiangsi. 

1675. A revolt by Burni in Chahar was 

quickly suyipressed. Cheng Chin’s 
pirates resumed def)redations in 
Chekiang and Fukien. 

1676. Shang Chih-hsin forced his aged 

father, viceroy of Kuangtung, to 
surrender Canton to the rebels. 
1681. Re-entrance of imperial armies to 
Yunnan City marked complete 
military triumph, sup|)lemenled 
by 

1683. Surrender of Formosa by Cheng 
Chin’s son Cheng K’o-shuaiig 
(1681-1683). Formosa was for the first 
time given imperial administration, as ap¬ 
pendage of Fukien. 

The Russian Poiarkov exyilored the Amur 
(1643-1646) and Khabarov built a fort at 
Albazin (1651). A mission under Baikov 
(1656) proved futile, but Spatar Milescu 
(1676) performed the kotow {k\m t'oii) 
with dignity on a reciyirocal basis, and 
mayiped Silieria, 

1689. By the Treaty of Nerchinsk the 
Russians adopted advice of the 
Jesuit negotiator Jean-Francois Gerbillon 
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to abandon Albazin and military pressure 
for commercial penetration. L. V. Izmailov 
(1720-1721) established a trading agent 
and an Eastern Orthodox church in Ve- 
king. 

1691. The emperor, at a great assembly 
of Mongols at Dolon Nor, re¬ 
organized the four Khalkha states of central 
Mongolia which he had just defended 
(1690) against the provoked attack (1688) 
of Caldan, chief of the Olot (West Mongol) 
Jungars. 

1696. Galdan was crushed near Urga and 
took poison (1697). 

1705. Forcible enthronement as Dalai 
Lama at Lhasa of an imperial 
candidate aroused Tibetan oppo¬ 
sition and apjieal to the Oldl 

(1714); 

1712. Domestic peace since 16S1 and v’igi- 
lant administration with frugality 
not only paid for foreign wars, but 
led to a permanent settlement of 
land and poll-taxes on the basis of 
returns for 1711. 

1717. Olot seizure of Lhasa by direction of 
Galdan’s nephew, d'sewang Rab- 
dan (1697-1727), was learned in Peking 
too late to save a relief column from anni¬ 
hilation (171S). \\’ell-prej)ared armies from 
Kansu and Szechuan 

1720. Enthroned a [)opular Dalai Lama 

and established imperial garrisons 
in Tibet. 

1721. Revolt in Formosa led by Chu 

J-kuei was suppressed. 

The Jesuits enjoyed toleration and favor 
in return for scientific .services. Schall pre¬ 
pared the dynastic calendar (1645-1664) 
until imprisoned on representations of 
jealous Moslem astronomers. Ferdinand 
Verbiest (1623-1688, arr. 1659) was rein¬ 
stated in control of the almanac (1669), 
installed a new set of instruments on the 
observatory (1674), and [)romulgated a per¬ 
petual calendar (1678). Fontaney cured 
the emperor of fever with quinine (1693). 
Regis and eight others prepared the first 
maps of China to be based on astronomical 
observation, triangulation, and measure¬ 
ment (1708-1718). Benefits of an edict of 
toleration (1602) were ruined by a bitter 
quarrel over Jesuit acceptance of Chinese 
rites toward Heaven. Confucius, and an¬ 
cestors. These rites were condemned 
(1693) by Mgr. Maigrot. Appeal to the 
emperor (1700) accentuated conflict of im¬ 
perial and papal authority, which neither 
of two patriarchs, De Tournon (1705) and 
Mezzal)arba (1720), sent by Clement XI, 
could reconcile. Dabbling in intrigue for 
succession among the twenty adult sons 
of the emperor won only (1722) permanent 
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hostility of the victor, the end of the active 
mission. 

From his accession Sheng Tsu labored to 
win support of the scholar class by daily 
classical study, honors to Confucius and 
the Sung Neo-Confucianists (Ju), and 
})atronage of scholarship. He founded 
(1677) the College of Inscriptions (NcmSan 
So) affiliated to the Academy of Letters. 
Most important among many books com¬ 
piled by liis order, in addition to the several 
administrative and archival works j^rc- 
scribed by precedent, were the standard 
}.ling History (53 scholars apjxnnted, i67q\ 
L'omphic 'Pang Poetry (1707). the ll'c/z 
Chili Ska Iliia PUi repertory of works 
on painting (170S), the Yiian Chini Lei 
11 an encycloj)aedia (1710), P\i WenVun 
Fu thesaurus of literary phrases (1711), 
ICang 11 si Dictionary (i7i()), and the Pu 
Shn Chi CFcng encycloi)acdia (5020 vols. 
1726). Private scholars were also acti\e; 
Huang Tsung-hsi (1610-1695), the i>hilos<>- 
pher and critical historian of Sung, Yuan, 
and Ming ])hilosoidiy; Ku Yen-wu (]6 t3- 
1681), historical geographer and critic; Chu 
I-tsun (1629-1709) author of the critical 
bibliography of the classics Ching 1 K'ao\ 
Hsii Ch’ien-hsiieh (1631-7 694 )' ''ho brought 
togetiicr 4S0 vols. of choice classical com¬ 
ment. Pung Chill Pang Ching Chich: Mei 
Wen-ting (1633-1721), the mathematician: 
and many others. 

The most l>rilliant epoch iii the history of 
the imf)erial kilns at Ching-te-chen followed 
appointment of Ts’ang Ying-hsiian as super¬ 
visor (16S2). The techniques of enameling 
on the biscuit., of composite mon< •chrome 
glazing o\'er colored glaze, of application 
of unclerglaze blue in powder form, and of 
decoration ovcrglaze in transparent faniille 
verte enamels were perfected. Progress of 
the minor arts followed establishment of 28 
kinds of artisans within the j)ala(e precincts 
(1680). 

1723-1735. THE YUNG CHENG REIGN 

of Shill Tsung, although peaceful 
at home, was tilled with incon¬ 
clusive war against Mongols and 
western tribesmen. 

1727. The Kiakhta Treaty fixing the Rus¬ 
sian frontier was concluded by 
Sava Vladislavitch after a mission 
to Peking (1726-1727). 

1729. Large-scale operations against the 
Jungars led to 

1732. Icstablishment of an advisory mili¬ 
tary council {Chun Chi CJYu) 
which gradually usuqied the ex¬ 
ecutive functions of the grand 
secretariat iNci Ko) '. 

1736-1796. THE CH’IEN LUNG REIGN 

of Kao Tsung marks a new ad¬ 


vance in population and wealth, which 
supported imposition of imperial control 
throughout CYntral Asia. Cultural activity 
continued to enjoy imperial patronage and 
leadership. Corruption of the civil service 
led by the venal IIo Shen (1750-1799) 
during the last twenty years of Uie reign 
provoked revolts which continued until the 
end of the dynastv. 

1747-1749, 1755-1779. Campaigns of ex¬ 
ceptional dil'fjculty were waged to 
[)acify the natixe triltes of the 
Tibetan border. 

1750. \’iolence by and against the imperial 

Residents at Lhasa led to the 

1751. INVASION OF TIBET and estab¬ 

lishment of control over the suc¬ 
cession and the tcm})oral acts of 
the Dalai Lama. 

1755. Amursana, grandson of d'sewang 
Rabdan. after ten years’ succes¬ 
sion struggle, was enthroned Ipv im])erial 
troops as Prinre of the Jungars, but re¬ 
volted. Sup{)ression of the rexolt. following 
a smailf)ox e})idemic, depoi)ulaled the Hi 
X’alley. d'he Jungars were annihilated or 
disjiersed. 

1757- 1842. Restriction of foreign maritime 

trade to Canton was maintained 
desj)ito efforts of the British intei'])reter 
Flint at Tiemtsin (1750), ('apt. Slcottowe at 
C'anton (1761), and the Farl of Macartney 
at Jehol and Peking (1703). 

1758- 1759. Kashgaria was con(|uered by 

Chao-hui from the 'Purkish Khoja 
dynasty. 

1765-1769. Invasion of Burma failed to 
reach A\ a. but secured recognition 
of suzerainty. 

1771. 'Phe Torgud, who had (led beyond 
the \h)lga to esca{)e the Jungars, 
now dared accept an invitation by 
T’u-li-( h’en (1712), and migrated 
back to Hi. 

1774. Tlie first Chinese rebellion in nearly 
a eentury broke out in Shantung 
and was traced to the White Lotus 
Society. 

1781, 1784. Revolts in Kansu by Moham¬ 
medans, including the Wahabees, 
were suppressed. 

1784. The United States entered the 

profitable Canton trade. 

1786-1787. Revolt in Formosa was sup¬ 
pressed. 

1792. Invasion of Nepal under I'u-k’ang-an, 
jarovoked by attack on 'Pashilunpo, 
the seat of the Panchan Lama, 
resulted in defeat of the Gurkhas 
and their recognition of imi)erial 
suzerainty. 

1795-1797. Revolt by the Miao triV)es of Hu¬ 
nan and Kueichou was suppressed. 
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The best critical edition of the 24 Standard 
Histories was issued by imperial authority 
(173Q-1746). Chief among many later 
imperial literary enter])rises was the as¬ 
semblage (1772-1781) by manuscript tran- 
scrij)tion, of a select li])rary, .SV?/ K\i ChHkin 
Shu or Complete Work of the Four Treas- 
embracing 3462 works in 36,300 v^ols. 
Seven co})ies were eventually distril)uted. 
d'he f)rinled critical Ceneral Catalogue in 
92 vols. (1789) contains additional notices 
of 6734 works not included in the library. 
'J'he emperor exj)loiled the occasion of com¬ 
pilation to expurgate from ('hinese litera¬ 
ture all derogatory referemes to the Man- 
chus and their northern predetessors. More 
than 2000 works were condemned to total 
destniction (1774-17S2), most of them 
minor writings of the period i0jf>-i6Si. 
C'ontrary to precedent, two propagandist 
histories were compiled fraudulently to 
id(‘nlify the jNIanchus as descendants of 
the Jiu hen Chin. I'he tedniique of textual 
criticism was ]Perfected and a])})Iied by 
numerous able scholars, to the classics, 
especially by Lu Wen-ch’ao (1717-1705), 
Chiang Sheng (i 7:>i-j 700). and Tuan Yii- 
ts’ai (1735 1 Si 5]. Wang Ming-sheng 
(i722-i7(;7) and Ch’ien Ta-hsin (1728- 
1804) distinguished themseK’es as com- , 
rnentators (an the standard historic'S. Pi ! 
Yiian (1730-1707) compiled a suj)|)l(‘ment 
to the g(merai history of Ssu-ma Kuang. 
'The jiractice of gathering choice literature 
of diverse kinds into uniform collections 
was sjnirred by issue from the imperial \Vu 
\dng Tien of a .series of 13S works printed 
from mo\able wooden ty]>e in 800 vols. 
{1773-17 S3). Pao T’ing-po (172S-1814) 

pulilished his Chih l^ii Tsu Cliai IFung 
Shu in 240 \'ols. 

Under direction of T’ang-Ying (1736- 
1740) the inijierial kilns at C'hing le-chen 
develo])ed the elaborate 6/7;//7/c rose palette 
of opaque oxaTglaze enamels, whiih is 
distinguished by mixed colors and replace¬ 
ment of ferric oxide red by carmine derived 
from gold. 

1795. Kao Tsung abdicated, l)ut con¬ 
tinued to direct affairs until death 
(1708). (Con!, p. 877.') 


a. BURMA 

Following the arrival during the 15th 
century of a few Ifuropean travelers (Nicolo 
di C'onti, c. 1435), i” 

1619. ddie Portuguese by treaty secured 
trading privileges at Martaban, 
and an increasing porti(m of the foreign 
trade was conducted by Europeans. 


A.D.-1782 A.D. 641 

1539. Tabin Shwehti, ruler of Toungoo 
(153i-i550), captured Pegu, was 
crowned King of Lower Burma (1542), and 
after extending his power northward to 
(1546) assumed the title of King of 
all Burma. With Portuguese mercenaries 
he attacked unsuccessfully both Arakan to 
the west and Siam to the east. 
1555. His successor, Bayin Naung (ruled 
1551-1581), took Ava, destroyed 
the d'ai kingdom of Chiengami (1557) in 
northern Siam, and subdued ;\yulhia (1563) 
tem])orarily. Fxhmisted by these wars, 

the central [»ower declined; in 
1600. Pegu was destroyed and Tturma 
broke uj) into a number of jietly 
states. 

1619. ddie Dutch and Fnglish Fast India 
Comjianies opened factories, but 
trade did not llourish and they 
were closed later in the century. 
1753. Alaungpaya reunited Burma, with 
assistance from the Ihiglish luist 
India Company and in opposition to the 
French. His second successor destroyed 
Ayuthia (1767) and sulidued Siam for a 
time, retaining the Tenasserim coast in 
Burmese jiossession. [Cojit. p. 872.) 

b. SIAM 

Portuguese trading stations were estab- 
lishecl in the lOth century and about the 
beginning of the 1 7th century large numbers 
of Jajiaru'se were actix e in Siam, in war and 
Imde. 

1602. \ Dutch trading post was estab¬ 

lished at Patani. where the British 
soon followed, until their with¬ 
drawal from Siam in 1623. 

1664. By a commercial treaty, the Dutch 
gained a monoyioly of Siamese 
foreign trade, which was. however, thwarted 
by l'reru:h intrigue; a French embassy and 
military expedition (1685) in turn failed to 
secure the acceptance of Christianity, and 
I'Tench influence, and led to 
1688. A popular revolt which began a 
period of [irolonged ci\'il war. 

1767. A Burmese invasion destrexyed 
A>mthia and compelled temiiorary^ 
ac'ce[)tance of Burmese rule until 
1782. Rama I founded a new Siamese 
dynasty, with its capital at Bang¬ 
kok, whidi has ruled to the present 
day (1930). [Conf. p.S’j 2 .) 

c. MALAYSIA 

1511. The Portuguese, under Albuquer¬ 
que, captured Malacca, the center 
of the I'^ast Indian spice trade. They sub- 
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sequently sent envoys to develop com- following a massacre of their people by 
mercial relations with near-by native states, the Dutch, 

and set up fortified posts from which to 1639. The Portuguese were expelled from 
dominate the trade. Japan and finally 

1694. The Lisbon spice market was closed 1641. The Dutch cajitiired Malacca. I'or 
to Dutch and English traders, the next century and a half they 

thus providing an incentive to direct trade dominated the East Indies, ac- 

between England and Holland and the P"ar quiring a direct overlordship in 

East. The operations of the English and Ja\'a. 

Dutch East India Companies (formed lOoo 1786. The English East India Comjiany 
and i 6 o 2 respectively) led to the destriic- sccuredagrantofPenang(perma- 

tion of the I^ortugLiese forts. nent cession 1790), which made a fourth 

1605. The Dutch seized Amboyna and in Indian presidency (1805), but ])roved use- 

1619. Established themseh'cs at Batavia. less as a na\ail and commercial base. 

1623. The English abandoned trade in {Coni. p. 875.) 

Siam, Jajian, and the lOast Indies, 

5. KOREA 


1606. A re\’olt against the cruel ruler, 
Yonsangun, brought to the throne 
1507-1544. Chungjong. whose attemj^t to 
curb the great families by means 
of the Confucian scliolars led to 
the destruction of the latter, 
c. 1670. The Confucian scholars gradually 
established their control over the 
court, but, altliough only the orthodox ('hu 
Hsi school of ])hiloso{)hy was tolerated, they 
broke up into bitterly antagonistic factions. 
Meanwhile the decline of the Ming brought 
a similar political and cultural decline in 
Korea. 

1592-1598. Japanese invasions laid waste 
the land (]>. 544 E 

1623. Injo was [)ut on the throne by the 
so-called southern faction of Con- 
fucianists, which had triuni})hed oc'er tlie 
northern faction. These two grouf)s were 

6 . JAPAN, 

1542 or 1543. Portuguese landed from a 
Chinese shi}) on the island of 
Tanegashima, off the southern coast of 
Kyushu. Idiese were the first Europeans 
to visit Ja[)an. They introduced the 
musket, which soon modified Jajxinese 
warfare. Other Portugue.se ships followed 
and entered into trade relations with the 
lords of western Japan. 

1549-1551. ST. FRANCIS XAVIER (1506- 
1552), the famous Jesuit mission¬ 
ary, intioduced (Tristianity into Japan, 
proselytizing in the feudal domains of the 
west and also at Kyoto, but with no great 
success. On the whole he was w^ell received 
and in some cases the feudnl lords even 
encouraged conversions in the hope of at¬ 
tracting J^)^tuguese trade. But the dog¬ 
matic intolerance of the missionaries soon 


originally liranches of the eastern faction, 
which jirevioLisly had superseded the west¬ 
ern faction. 

1627. The Manchus ov’crran Korea. 

1637. Korea became a wissal state of the 
Manchus (Chhng dynasly) after 
an irn asion led by T’ai-tsung. but 
the court and peojile remained 
loyal to the Ming. 

1675-1720. Under Suk( hong the western 
faction of Confucianists returned 
to |)ower and di\ ided into the old 
and v.)ung factions, which fought 
bitterly with each other. 
1725-1800. A {)eriod of great intellectual 
activity, for the most ))urt limited 
to moral philoso])hy and to gene¬ 
alogical research or fabrication. 

{Coni. p. 885.) 


1542-1793 

earned them the bitter enmity of the usually 
tolerant Buddhist clergy and led to pro- 
scriyitions of the new religion in certain 
fiefs. Xavier left liehind two Jesuits and 
the JafKinese converts, who formed the 
nucleus of the new church. 

1568. Oda Nobunaga (1534-1582) seized 
Kyoto and set U[) a pup})et shogun, 
Yoshiaki (156S-1573, d. 1597). Lord of the 
provinces of Owari, Mino and Mikawa east 
of Kyoto, Nobunaga had acted in response 
to a secret appeal from the emperor. By 
this daring blow he became the virtual 
dictator of central Japan, and with this 
date commenced 

1568-1600. THE PERIOD OF NATIONAL 
UNIFICATION (usually called 
the Azuchi-Moinoyama Period). The 
process of political disintegration of the 
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nation had already run its course, and in 
these few decades, through the efforts of 
three great leaders, the nation was again 
united as the periphery was gradually sub¬ 
jugated by the military hegemons of the 
capital region. Tiiis was unquestionably 
one of the most dynamic e|)Ochs of Japanese 
history. The Ja[)anese ])irate traders were 
at their iieight and were active even in 
Siamese and IMiilij^pine waters. lOxcess 
national energy also expressed itself in a 
great invasion of Korea. Closer contacts 
with the Asiatic mainland and with Euro¬ 
peans resulted in an inllux of new intel¬ 
lectual and artistic currents. Ikiddhisrn 
was in decline, and its monasteries were 
l)eing deprived of their military power, l)ut 
militant Christianity was at its height in 
Japan, and tliere was a revixail of lay learn¬ 
ing after the years of warfare. New skills 
and new })ro(lucts from the Occident pro¬ 
foundly affected tlie economy of the land, 
and in tliese years of relative i)eace the 
wealth and f)roducti\'ity of the nation e.x- 
j)anded rapidly. 'hhe private customs 
barriers which had ham])ered trade were 
abolished, and the old monopolistic guilds 
(za) for the most part came to an end. 

Tlie artistic and intellectual spirit of the 
|)eriod was almost the antithesis of what it 
had l)een in .\shikaga times. It was an 
exul)crant, exi)ansi\'e age. Refined sim¬ 
plicity had given way to ostentatious pomp) 
a,nd faddism. Architecture, which perhai)S 
most clearly expressed the spirit of the age, 
shenved a love of gorgeous decoratic.)n and 
majestic size. C'astles and y)a.laces rather 
than monasteries were the typical structures 
of the day. 

1570. Nagasaki was opened to foreign 

trade hy the local lord, Omura 
(sometimes dated T5O7 or i5t)S). A hitherto 
unim})ortant fishing village, it soon be¬ 
came Jafran’s greatest port for foreign com¬ 
merce. 

1571. Nobunaga destroyed the Ihiryakuji 

on Mt. Hiei, thus eliminating this 
the most j)owerful of all the monasteries, 
as a military force. In these same years he 
also waged visually successful wars against 
other Buddhist groups, especially the mili¬ 
tant groups of the True Pure Land sect 
dkke") sect), as in the siege of their central 
monastery, the Ishiyama-honganji in Osaka 
(1570-1580). Nobiinaga’s violent oppo¬ 
sition to Buddhism as an organized political 
force finally broke the temporal power of 
the monasteries. 

1576. Nobunaga commenced work on the 
Azuchi castle on the shores of 
Lake Biwa. This was the first great castle 
of Japan and heralded the lieginning of 
several decades of widespread castle-build¬ 


ing. Azuchi was destroyed at the time of 
Nobunaga’s death. 

1577-1682. Toyotomi (at this time Hashiba) 
Hideyoshi (1557-1598), the bril¬ 
liant but basely bom chief general of No¬ 
bunaga, conquered much of western Japan 
from the Mori family in the name of No¬ 
bunaga. 

1678. 7’he death of Uesugi Kensliin (1530- 
1578), together with the earlier 
demise of his great enemy, Takeda 
Shingen (1521-1573), removed 
Nobunaga's two most formidable 
riv^als in eastern Jap)^. 

1578. The conversion of Otomo Yoshi- 
shige (S5rin) (1530 1587), one of 
the greatest lords of Kyushu, to Christi¬ 
anity gave the foreign religion a greater 
foothold in the island, where it had already 
become quite strong since the conversion 
of some lesser lords of the western littoral, 
like Omura (15O2) and Arima (1576). The 
Christians, who were for the most j:)art con¬ 
fined to the fiefs with Christian lords, were 
estimated at 150,000 in 1582. 

1582. Nobunaga was killed by a discon¬ 
tented general, Akechi Mitsuhide 
(1526-1582). Hideyoshi returned from his 
western campaigns and destroyed IMitsu- 
hidc. A contest for power with the remain¬ 
ing members of the Oda family, su})ported 
by Tokugawa leyasu (1543-1616), one of 
Nohunaga’s vassal lords in eastern Japan, 
brought about the elimination of the Oda 
and an understanding with leyasu, result¬ 
ing in 

1584. 'J'he hegemony of Hideyoshi over 

central Jap’ian. The preceding 
year he had already commenced 
tlie construction of the great 
Osaka castle as his home base. 

1585. Hideyoshi was app)ointecl civil dic¬ 

tator {Kawpaku), and two years 
later he became prime minister 
{Dajodaijiu) as well. 

1585-1587. A greater stratification of the 
classes (i, gcntlemen-warriors; 2, 
farmers; 3, artisans; 4, merchants) was 
brought about by legislation (1585, 1586) 
and by the disarming of the peasantry 

(15S7). _ 

1587. The subjugation of the Shimazu 
family of southern Kyushu com¬ 
pleted Hideyoshi’s conquest of 
western Japan. 

1587. Hideyoshi issued a decree banishing 
the Portuguese missionaries from 
Japan, but failed to enforce it for ten years. 
His motive for this sudden opposition to 
Christianity was probably fear of the grow¬ 
ing p:)olitical and military strength of the 
Christians. 
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1590 . The capture of the stronghold of the 
Hojo family at Odav/ara induced 
all eastern and northern Japan to accept 
Hideyoshi’s rule and completed the po¬ 
litical unification of the land. At this time 
Hideyoshi's prominent vassal, Tokugavva 
leyasu, moved his administrative and mili¬ 
tary base to Edo (the modern dokyo), a 
strategic sj)ot for the domination of the 
great plain of eastern Japan. 

1592 . THE INVASION OF KOREA. 

l\)ssibly motivated by the fear of 
the excess of exj)erienred warriors in Ja])an, 
the aml)itious llideyoshi planned the con¬ 
quest of China. When Korea refused to 
grant the Ja])anese transit, he invaded the 
peninsula. Under the leadcrshij) of Kato 
Kiyomasa (15O2--1611) and Konishi Yu- 
kinaga (d. 1600) the expeditionary force of 
some 200,000 overran almost the whole 
of Korea, but was forced by a large Cdiine.se 
army to withdraw to the southern coast in 
_I5Q3- 

1597 . d'he Korean camj)aign was resumed, 

but with no great success. After 
Hideyoshi’s death (r5QSj all the Jaf)anese 
soldiers returned to Japan. 'Jdic lasting 
political results of the Korean venture were 
negligible, but a rapid dexelojinient and 
expansion of the ceramic industry in Jayian 
was brought about liy many Korean potters 
who were taken back to Jaj)an liy the re¬ 
treating captains. 

1697 . llideyoshi, irritated by the bicker¬ 
ings between the Eortuguese J(‘su- 
its and the S])anish Id'anciscans (who had 
come to Jajian in 1503), tii'id sus])ecting 
that C'hristian proselytizing was merely an 
opening wedge for the subse(juent conquest 
of Japan by the Euro])eans, executed 3 
Jesuits, 6 Franciscans, and 17 Jajianese 
Christians. ddie remaining missionaries 
were ordered to leave, but only a small 
number did .so. llideyoshi did not j)ress 
the jiersecut.ion further, because he did not 
wish to drive away the I’ortuguese traders, 
who were then e.specially welcome, since 
direct commercial intercourse with China 
had been stojijied. 

1598 . Hideyoshi’s death was soon followed 

by a contest for power among his 
former vassals, culminating in 
1600 . The battle of Sekigahara, where 
leyasu defeated a coalition of his 
rivals. This victory made leyasu the 
virtual ruler of the whole land, and, al¬ 
though he was not af)pointed shogun until 
1603, from this time is usually dated 
1600 - 1868 . THE TOKUGAWA (or Edo) 
PERIOD, leyasu established the 
military capital at Edo (Tokyo), which grew 
phenomenally to become the economic and 
cultural as well as politic;al capital of the 


nation. Because of the fate of the Oda and 
Toyotonii families, leyasu made the per¬ 
petuation of the rule in his family his major 
objective, and this colored the wliole spirit 
as well as the political organization of the 
ejioch, giving them strong conservative and 
even reactionary tendencies. The feudal 
lords were divided into the h'lidai and To- 
zania Dainiyd. The former, who were the 
v'assals and allies of leyasu before Sekiga¬ 
hara., now occuiued the central provinces. 
The latter, who had only submitted after 
Sekigahara, were located in more remote 
regions and were usually ext hided from the 
central government. Both groups were 
compelled to leave hostages in Kio and to 
s{)end alternate periods there and in their 
fiefs. Important dties were ruk'd directly 
by I'ido. 'The building and rc'pairing of 
castles were strictly limited. 'Da* conduct 
of the warriors was clo.sely regulated, and 
the emperor and his court, though finan¬ 
cially generously treated, were strictly con¬ 
trolled. 

'Fhe administrative hieranhy, wliich 
grew out of the I'okugawa family organi¬ 
zation, consisted in order of rank of a 
shayun; at times, and especially between 
103S and 1684, one or more |)rime ministers 
{l(iiro) \ four or five elders (lo.siiiyori or Roju) 
as a couiu'il of state; a group of junior 
elders {'ioakadoshiyori), who controlled tlie 
direct |)etty vassals of Edo; a class of 
oliicials known as mclsukr, wTo served as 
censors or intelligence ofiicers; and a large 
grouj) of civil administrators called hu^yd. 
'fhe laws lacked coherent organization, but 
were bas(‘d on certain fundamental moral 
j>rece]>ts, jvrimarily that of loyalty. Crimi¬ 
nal ('odes were severe and cruel, 'khere was 
a stringent stratification of the; classes. 
Dtiiniyd were to a large extent autonomous 
rulers in their own domains, but lido ke})t 
a watchful eye on them, and there vas a 
strong tendeiny for the feudatories to adopt 
the laws and organization of Edo. 

The i)ea('e and jrrosperity of the early 
kokiigawa [)eriod brought a gradual rise in 
the standard of living and an increase in 
po[)ulation as well as in the national wealth. 
With the growth of industry and commerce, 
a j)()wer-ful merchant class grew up in the 
larger cities, and a gradual transition from 
ft rice economy to a monc‘y economy com¬ 
menced. This transition, together with the 
rise in living .standards and the increase in 
jxrpulation tended to make jrrodiu tion in¬ 
adequate and brought about great eco¬ 
nomic ills during much of the j)eriod. 

lk)litical conservatism and isolation from 
the rest of the world made the Tokugawa 
period outwardly stagnant, but it was in¬ 
wardly a time of great intellectual develop- 
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ment. Buddhism was in detdine, and attendant scholar {jidoku) to leyasu. This 


Christianity was early stamped out, but 
there was a great revival of lay learning, 
the old feudal code of conduct recci\ed 
definite formulation under the name of 
Bushido, Confucian philos()})hy enjoyed a 
protracted period of unparalleled growth 
and popularity, philosophers and teachers 
of etliics abounded, there was a re\'i\'al of 
interest in Jajianese antiquity, Shinto 
devel()])e(i new life lx)th as a nationalistic 
philosophy and as a popular religion, and 
the newly arisen merchant class contril)Uted 
greatly to the intellectual and cultural 
growth of the land. 

Literature and art in the Tokugawa 
period w(‘re comiaaratively free from 
Chinese influences and were less aristo¬ 
cratic and more popular llian in earlier 
periods because of the influence of the 
merchant class. A new poetic form, the 
haiku, which consists of only 17 syllables 
as opposed to llie classic form of 31 syl¬ 
lables, was jx)])ulariz('(l at this time. 'The 
novel enjoyed a s(‘ct)nd great j)eriod of 
flowering. The n'lined Ah drama slowly 
gaAX‘ way to more realistic, more e.xciting. 
and decidedly less restrained forms, the 
Kahiiki and puppc't plays, whi(h both 
developed from long j)oetic recitations 
called Joruri. Ai)])lied arts reached great 
heights of technical excellence, but archi¬ 
tecture was an uninspired and often debased 
imitation of ibth-ccntuny’ styles. Ihiinting 
was largely traditional, but there were able 
masters of design and an important new 
school of realism. The most interesting 
dev'elopment in painting was the so-called 
ukiyo (' school, a school of po{)ular artists 
who chose for their subject matter, not 
Chinese scenes and historic'al evamts, l)ut 
the people, street sc eiu's, and landscapes of 
contemporaneous Japan, d'he style was 
introduced in the 17th century and found 
its most popular expression in the jerints of 
the great wood-block masters of the iKth 
and first half of t he ugh centuries, 
c. 1602. The arrival of Spanish traders in 
eastern Japan, leyasu befriended 
Spanish missionaries, hoping thereby to 
jrersuade Sjranish traders to trade directly 
with eastern Ja|)a,n, but, although a formal 
treaty was negotiated with the Spanish 
acting governor of the I’hilippines in 1610, 
few traders ever came. 

1605-1623. HIDETADAas.s7/n£:7m (d 1632). 

'fins was the form.ative period of 
the Edo government, first under the di¬ 
rection of the retired shogun, leyasu (d. 
i6i6j, and then under that of his uninspired 
but dependable son, llidetada. 

1608. Hayashi Kazan (1583-1657), a Con¬ 
fucian scholar, was ap]>ointed 


marked the beginning of a Tokugawa policy 
of using Confucianism as a stabilizing force 
in jK>litics and society. Kazan, who 
founded the Edo Confucian temple in 1623, 
rcjiresented the orthodox Sung Confucian 
school of Chu Plsi (J. Shushi), which was 
the orthodox school in Japan throughout 
the })eriod. Other schools of Confucian 
j)hiloso|)hy were those of Wang Yang-ming 
(J. Oyomri), of Aling Cliina (re|)r(‘.sented by 
X’akae Toju [i6o8-i6.pS| and Kumazawa 
Baiizan | ituo-iOoi |), and the Ancient 
School (Kogiikuha), a reformed school 
which returned to pre-Sung ('onfucian 
commentators (re|)resented by Itb Jinsai 
[1027-1705] and Ogyu Sorai ji606?-i728I). 
The Japariese ('onfuciamTis made many 
contributions in various fields of learning 
and some attacked the pressing economii 
problems of the time. 

1609. The Dutch established a trading |)ost 
at llirado in western Japan after 
an invitation from leyasu in i()05. This 
invitation had been obtained by Will 
.\dams (d. 1620). the Eaiglisli pilot of a 
Dutch vessel wrecked in Japan in 1600. 
.Adams was forced to remain in Japan by 
leyasu, who made of him an honored ad- 
\dser. 

1612. A definite persecution of Christi¬ 

anity commenced after a scries of 
anti-Christian (xlicts beginning in 1606. 
It'vasu’s mounting fears of the political 
menace from ('hrist ianity and Ids realiza¬ 
tion that trade witli luirope could be main¬ 
tained without the presence of C'atholic 
missionaries as decoys had made* him gradu¬ 
ally abandon his at first friend!}' attitude 
toward the missionaries. 

1613. Cocks established an English fai'tory 

at llirado. 

1613. Date Masamune (1565-1636), a 
prominent lord of nort hern Japan, 
dispatched an embassy to Spain 
and to the jiofie. 

1614-1615. The Siege of Osaka Castle. 

Hideyori (1503-1615), the son and 
heir of Tlideyoshi, and the formers mother, 
Yodogimi (1577-1615), had remained in the 
Osaka Castle after the l)attle of S(“kigahara, 
constituting a dangerous rallying point for 
disalTected elements. Their ultimate de¬ 
struction was deemed necessary b\' leyasu. 

In 1614 on a tmmfted uy) charge he laid 
siege to the castle, and after a short peace 
captured and destroyed it and its inmates 
in 1615. 

1615. The Bukeshohatto, a collection of 

general maxims for the warrior 
class, was issued. 

1616. Death of leyasu. 



JAPAN, 1617 A.D.-1704 A.D. 


1617. Hidetada, aroused by the mutual 
recriminations of the various 
luiropean nationalities and religious asso¬ 
ciations in Japan, intensified the perse¬ 
cution of the Christians (estimated then at 
300,000), and for the first time since 1597 
Juu()j>ean missionaries were executed. 
Jesuits, I'Vanciscans, and native believers 
were executed in increasing numbers in the 
following years (particularly 1622-1624). 
This marked the height of the Christian 
j)ers(‘culion. Catliolic missionaries still con¬ 
tinued to arrive, but eventually all were killed 
or forced to leave or to apostatize. 
1623-1651. lEMITSU as shogun. J'his 
was the period of consolidation of 
Tokiigawa mle. As means of achie\ ing this 
goal the suppression of Christianity was 
carried to a successful end and the f)olicy 
of national isolation was adopted. 

1623. The English \'olunla.rily left Hirado 

because their trade with Jajjan 
had not pro\'ed profitable. 

1624. All Sj)aniards were driven from 

Jaj)an and all intercourse with the 
Philippines was stoj)t>ed. 

1636. Jaj)anese w’ere forbidden to go 
abroad, and those abroad w'cre not 
;dlowed to return. d'wo years 
later the building of large shij>s 
was also proscribed. 

1637-1638. The Shimabara uprising. The 

j)easanls of the j>eninsula of 
Shimabara and the island of Amakusa near 
Nagasaki, which had l)een a thoroughly 
Christianized region for decades, rose in 
des[)erati()n over economic and religious 
oppression. Some* 37,000 of them defended 
themselves in the dilapidated llara Castle 
on the coast of Shimabara for almost three 
months against vastly superior forces, aided 
by a Dutc 'i vessel until food and musket 
ammunition, on which th(*y de[)ended, 
failed them. They were killed almost to a 
man in,the fall of the castle, and with this 
slaughter Christianity was virtually stamped 
out. 

1638. The Portuguese traders were ex¬ 
pelled because of suspicions as to 
their comj)lic ity in the Shimabara uprising. 
When they sent an embassy in 1640 to 
reopen trade, almost the whole party was 
summarily executed. This left the I)utch 
at Hirado and some C'hinese traders at 
Nagasaki as Japan’s sole means of contact 
with the outside world. 

1641. The Dutch traders were moved from 
Hirado to the islet of Deshima in 
Nagasaki Harbor, where they were 
in virtual im])risonment and were 
subjected to many inconveniences 
and indignities. 

1661-1680. lETSUNA as shogun. 
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1651-1662. Two successive abortive coups 
d'Hat at Edo were the last revo¬ 
lutions the Tokugawa had to face 
until the 19th century. 

1657. Tokugawa Mitsukuni ( 1628 - 1701 ), 
lord of Mito, commenced the com- 
j)ilation of a History of Japan {Dainihonshi) 
on the model of Chinese dynastic histories. 
Among the many scholars who aided him 
were Chinese hnigres. The original task 
was not officially completed until 1720 , and 
suj)j)lementary work was continued until 
1906 . The school of Jaj)anese historians 
which grew up around this cnter])rise was 
one of the important factors in the imperial 
reviv^al mo\ ernent. 

1657. A great fire destroyed most of Edo 
and the Edo castle buildings. 
1680-1709. TSUNAYOSHIasx/wga«. Sa¬ 
kai 'Padakiyo (1624-1681), prime 
minister at the time of letsuna’s death, 
proposed to have an imperial prince succeed 
the heirless Jetsuna, but on the insistence 
of Hotta Masatoshi (i634?-i684) letsuna’s 
brother, Tsunayoshi, was made shogun, 
and presently Ma.satoshi succeeded Tada- 
kiyo as prime minister. The early years of 
this period were characterized by vigorous 
administrative measures until 
1684. The assassination of Holta Masa- 
toshi left Tsunayoshi with inferior 
counsellors who allowed him to ruin the 
Edo finances and to bring great hardships 
on the people by edicts insyfired by Bud¬ 
dhism prohibiting the killing of any living 
creature and extending sf)ecial protection 
and i^rivileges to dogs. 

1688-1704. The Genroku year period is 
regarded as the aj^ogee of the 
vigorous culture of the merchant class of 
the Tokugawa period. Already by this 
lime the warrior class was becoming mired 
in debt to the merchants, into whose hands 
the wealth of the nation was beginning to 
})ass. Consequently, this was a time of 
ebullient and unsupy)ressed self-exj)ression 
on the ]>art of the merchant class. The 
centers of the gay and extravagant life of 
the cities were the pup[)et and Kabuki 
thcalcTs and the licensed quarters, the 
famous Yoshiwara in the case of I^do. 
.Among the great spirits of the age were 
Matsuo Bashd (i644~i()04), who made of 
the haiku a great poetic medium; Ibara 
Saikaku (1642-1693), the author of risqid 
no\ cls about courtesans; Chikamatsu Mon- 
zaemon (1653-1725), Jayxin’s greatest play¬ 
wright; and Hishikawa Moronobu (1638- 
1714), an early ukiyo-e master. Repressive 
measures and a gradual amalgamaticm of 
the merchant and warrior classes in time 
tempered the Genroku spirit. 
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1703. The Chushingura (called the “I’brly- 
Seven Ronin^) Incident. Kira 
Yoshinaka was killed by a grou]) of former 
retainers of Asano Naganori, Lord of Akd, 
whose execution in 1701 they felt to be 
Yoshinaka’s fault. The deed thrilled the 
nation, for, although they had broken the 
laws of the land, they were but following 
Confucian ethics in avenging their lord’s 
death. They were eventually ordered to 
commit suicide. 

1703. A great eartluiuake and fire at P'do 
was followed in the next fn e years 
by several other cataslroj)hes, in¬ 
cluding the last eruption of Alt. 
Luji (1707). 

1709-1712. lENOBU, asx%/oz. \\’ith the 

aid of the orthodox Lonfucian 
scholar, Arai Hakuseki (1657- 
1725), this at)le and vigorous ruler 
carried out a series of much- 
needed financial reforms. 
1713-1716. The infant letsugu as shdi^im. 
1715. The q uantity of copper allowed ex 
ported by the Dutih was greatly 
reduced. Cop|)er was the mainstay of the 
Dutch trade, l)ut its exjiort by them and 
by the Chinese was a drain on the metal 
resources of the land. This reduction was 
followed later by e\en greater reductions 
and resulted in the limitation of the number 
of Dutch vessels calling at Ja}»an to two a 
year. 

1716-1745. YOSHIMUNE as sho^KU d. 

1751). Since Hidetada’s line had 
come to an end the new shogun was (hosen 
from the Tokugawa house of Kii, whiili, 
with the houses of Owari and Alito. were 
made by leyasu the three Tokugawa cadet 
branches {Gosanhf) from which shogun 
were to be selected when needed. iVrhaps 
next to leyasu the ablest and wisest of tlic 
Tokugawa rulers, \'oshimune attemj>ted to 
revive the feudal regimentation tind mili 
tary virtues of leyasu’s day and to carry 
through economic reforms. He also en¬ 
couraged scholarshij) in all fields, and the 
Confucian scholar, Muro KyusO (1^)5*^ 
1734), was one of his chief adx isers. I)e- 
spite this able Icadershi]'), economic and 
social ills began t(j become acute in Voshi- 
mune’s time. The {lea.sants were losing 
the ownership of their land, and the farm 
population began to declim- because of 
infanticide and movements to the towns. 
The military class was liadly indebted to 
the merchants, and to save them from ruin 
a long series of petty laws in favor of the 
debtor class was commenced at this time. 


These economic conditions led to a mingling 
of the classes, which began to efface the old 
rigid class barriers. 

1720. Yoshimune removed the ban on the 
study of Kurojie and on the im¬ 
portation of Luropean books, exclusi\ e of 
those on religion. This broadminded move 
made possible the development of a small 
but vigorous group of students of Itiitdi 
and through this medium of occidental 
sciences, particularly medicine. A manu¬ 
script l)utch-Ja|)anese dictionary was {iro- 
duced in 1745, and in 1774 Sugita Gempaku 
translated a text on anatomy, d'his early 
start in the occidental .scientitic method 
produced achievements in cartograpii} and 
military science and f)roved of great value 
in Kestoration days. 

1732-1733. A great famine in western 
Japan was met with posit i\e 
measure of relief by Yoshimune. 
1742. The criminal law of the land was 
codified for the benefit of judges 
and administrators, 'riiis codi¬ 
fication remained the basis of 
criminal law during the rest of the 
T’okugawa period. 

1745-1760. lESHIGE as ul. 1701). 

An incomju'tent sensualist, Ii'shige 
made no attemiit to stem the rai)id 
administrati\e and economic d(‘- 
(line which set in after ^'oshi 
mune’s death in 1 751. 

1758. Takenojchi Shikibu (i71.}?-!7 (j(S). 

a scholar favoring an imperial 
restoration, and his noble disc iples 
in Kyoto were punished by Ldec 
1760-1786. lEHARU as shogun. Though 
an ;d)le man, leharu was domi¬ 
nated by the t>Tannical and avaricious 
Tanuma Okitsugu (often calk'd Mototsugu) 
(17ICC 17S.S), and dokugawa rule cf)ntinued 
its downward course. During this period 
fieasant uj^risings became frequent and 
serious, and they continued to be Si) until 
the fall of the d’okugawa. 

1783. A great eruption of Mt. Asama and 
a famine in the north came as a 
double climax to a series of dis¬ 
asters resulting in 
1787. Rice riots in Ldo. 

1787-1793. Matsudaira Sadanobu (1750- 
1829) as head of the government 
for the child shogun, lenari, carried through 
a series of reforms. At this same time im¬ 
perialist opposition to Kdo became ajiparent 
in Kyoto and the military govc'rnmerit 
became aware of the menace of the rapidly 
exfiandiiig European powers. 

{Cant. p. 887.) 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


A. SCIENCE AND SOCIETY 

SOCIAL THOUGHT AND SOCIAL 
MOVEMENTS 


1776 . ruf)li('aliori of Adam Smith’s Wealth 
of Kaiioths, the most influential 
economic treatise ever written, founding 
the classical school of political economy and 
containing the germ of nearly all economic 
ideas wliich have since a})peared, even in 
rival systems. 

1798 . 77/c Essay on J^opulation of Thomas 
Robert Malthus (1766-18^4), a 
young cU-rgyman, ))roj)oundcd the stem 
thesis that poi)ulation tends to increase 
more rapidly than food siipj)ly and is 
limited only liy such positive checks as war, 
famine, and malnutritional diseases, or by 
al)SLinence from marriage. Hence wages 
must sink to a subsistence level. 
1817 . David Ricardo’s (1772-1824) On 
the Principles of Political 1 Aonomy 
and Taxation set forth the famous law of 
“ditTerential lauit’^ and exj)lained wages as 
te^iding to seek the ininiFtium subsistence 
le\ el. His theories re\ ealed the interests of 
the different social classes as far from 
identical and portrayeil landholders as 
innocent but jjara.sitical beneficiaries of the 
“unearned increment.” Ricardian eco¬ 
nomics enjoyed an immense practical suc¬ 
cess, culminating in the adoption of free 
trade in England (iS4()). Its tenets were 
enthusiastically adopted by a rising manu¬ 
facturing class which sought low wages and 
freedom from governmental interference. 
These doctrines were rendered more dog¬ 
matic in the writings of James Mill (1774- 
1846), John Ramsay McCulloch (1789- 
1864), and Nassau William Senior (1700- 
1864). In I'Vance they were systematized 
by Jean Baptiste Say (1767-184 zb Count 
Pellegrino Rossi (1787-1848), and Michel 
Chevalier (1806-1879). 

1825 . The Nrd} Christianity of Count 
Claude Henri de Saint-Simon 
(1760-1825), tiie last work of the first 
eminent socialist writer of the 19th century. 
Socialism was a reaction to conditions 
arising from the industrial revolution and 
to the teaching of tlie classical economists. 
The socialists, instead of stressing the im¬ 
portance and self-sufficiency of the in¬ 
dividual, urged state intervention, social 


planning, changes in the j)r()perty system, 
establishment of economic and social 
equality, etc. Others of this sc1k)o1 were 
Charles Fourier (i772-1 S37), who urged 
co-operative associations in rural settings 
[phalanstercs), the liberation of men’s 
passions, etc.; Etienne Cabet (1788-1856), 
whose Voyage to Icaria (1840) proposed an 
ass(K iationist scheme strongly authoritarian 
in ( haracter; Louis Blanc (1811-1882), wdio, 
in his Organization of Labor (1839), urged 
the elimination of the ca[)italisl through 
the foundation of producers’ associations 
financed by the state; Pierre Joseph 
Proudhon (1809-1865), who in numerous 
writings set forth a society in which justice, 
liberty, and equality should e.xist and looked 
forward to anarchy as the etliical ideal. 
Similar ideas were expounded in England 
by Robert Owen (1771-1858). Johann 
Karl Rodbertus (^1805-1875) introduced the 
I'rench ideas into Germany. Tiie ideas of 
all these men were strongly influenced by 
i8th-centur>' thought: perfectibility of man, 
importance of j)ersuasion and co-of)eration, 
value of political action and universal suf¬ 
frage, essential malleability of social in¬ 
stitutions. Their rationalistic outlook 
and their essentially unhistorical view of 
society, as well as curious aberrations of 
some of them, led Marx t(‘ dub them Utopian 
Socialists. 

1841 . Friedrich List (1789-1846), in 
his National System of Political 
Rcotiomyy bnmght the national school to 
full flower. E'ollowing earlier writers like 
Jean Simonde de Sismondi (1773-1842) 
and Adam Muller (1779-1829), he stressed 
human and particularly national welfare 
rather tlian individual wealth and pro¬ 
pounded a theory’ of the relati\ity of eco¬ 
nomic fxdicy, contending that each nation 
passes through definite stages in which 
different policies should be applied. He 
declared that the German customs union 
should adopt a policy of protection in the 
interest of harmonious de\'elopment of the 
productive forces in its existing “agricul¬ 
tural-manufacturing’* stage, while awaiting 
a later development in which free trade 
would be feasible. 
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1830 - 1842 . Auguste Comte (1798-1857) 
became the founder of Positiv¬ 
ism, a type of social physics describing a 
society rigidly governed by natural laws, 
with reason playing a larger r 61 e in societal 
evolution. Such evolution was described 
in three stages: a military-theological stage; 
a critical-metaphysical; and a scientific- 
industrial stage. These ideas were further 
developed by Herbert Spencer (1820-IQ03), 
who sought to interpret society in terms of 
princij)les derived from mechanics, in his 
First Principles he amassed an enormous 
amount of data, systematically arranged 
and accompanied by a more or less con¬ 
sistent body of theory. He was pro})erly the 
founder of sociology and the chief ex'iKment 
of the philosofdiy of evolution. 
1848 . John Stuart Mill’s (1806-1873) 
Principles of Political Fcotumn\ 
the most logical and brilliant exposition of 
the classical economics. Hut Mill was more 
sympathetic toward human suffering than 
his predecessors and favored a mild form 
of inter^'entionism. 

1848 . The Coniniunist Manifesto of Karl 
Marx (1818-1S83) and Friedrich 
Engels (1S20-1895) marked the advent of 
“scientific socialism.” Its importamc* at 
the time was slight and its basic ideas 
were later developed at length in Marx’s 
Capital. 

1862 - 1864 . Activity of Ferdinand Lassalle 

(1825-1864),who l.)orrowed heavily 
from Louis Blanc and Rodbertus and at¬ 
tempted to start [)roducers’ associations 
with state capital. Mis imj)ortance lay 
chiefly in arousing and organizing the Ger¬ 
man workers and in his demonstration of 
the importance of political action. 
1864 . Formation of the First International 
Workingmen’s Association (The 
First International) by Marx, with head 
quarters first in London and then in New 
York. It was devoted to the cause of 
Marxian socialism and aimed at tlu‘ organi¬ 
zation of workers in the various countries. 
The fall of the Paris Commune in 1871 
(p- b37), which Marx had warmly sup¬ 
ported, frightened many of the more moder¬ 
ate elements and generally discredited 
socialism. Michael Bakunin (1814-1876), 
one of Marx’s supi)orters, was at bottom an 
anarchist who envisaged the abolition of all 
governments and the institution of an ultra 
individualistic regime. But unlike earlier 
theorists like William Godwin (1756-1836) 
and Proudhon (see above), Bakunin was 
ready to hasten the advent of anarchy by 
every form of “direct action” including the 
bomb and the revolver. Marx and Bakunin 
broke with each other (1872) and the First 
International coI]:if):sed (1876). The anar- , 


chist doctrine of Bakunin was developed 
by Prince Peter Kropotkin (1842-1921), 
who laid more stress on the importance of 
the collectivist princijile, which would 
harmonize anarchism with social realities 
(anarcho-communism). From its very 
nature anarchism could not l)ecome an 
organized mass mo\ement, but during the 
period 1880-1900 it gained many adherents 
m France, Italy, S|)ain, and the United 
States, where a long series of outrages were 
committed. 

1867 - 1894 . Karl Marx’s Capital, the basic 
exposition of his theory. Marx 
held that the course of history has been 
determined j^rimarily by economic factors: 
“The mode of production in material life 
determines the general character of the 
social, political, and spiritual processes of 
life.” History has been punctuated by a 
series of “class struggles” (interjireted in 
terms of the Hegelian dialectic ): The nobility 
has Iceen overthrown l>y the bourgeoisie and 
the l)ourgeoisie is doomed to destruction by 
the jiroletariat, leading finally to a “class¬ 
less society.” The existing struggle of 
capital and labor was rationalized in terms 
of the theory of “sur})lus value”: j)rc)fit- 
seeking capitalists pay labor subsistcaue 
wages and take for themselves the “surplus 
value” which the workers ha\'e added to the 
product through their labor. 

1889 . The Second International Working¬ 
men’s Association, founded in 
Paris by re}>resentati\es of the socialist 
parties which had been founded in the vari¬ 
ous countries since 1876. I’nlike the First 
International, it fiossessed no powerful 
central authority and was weakened by 
divergences of interest among the constitu¬ 
ent organizations, es|)ec ially in matters like 
the attainment of immediate social reform. 
It was finally discredited by the patriotic 
f)articipation of the various parties in the 
First World War. 

1908 . Georges Sorel’s (1847-1922) Re¬ 
flections on Violence, the main 
work of the leading “syndicalist” thinker. 

J he syndicalist movement had succeeded 
the defunct anarchist movement about 
1895, was wides})read in France, Italy, 
and Spain. The syndicalists accepted the 
Marxian theory of the class struggle and 
he need for social revolution, but they in¬ 
sisted that the state must be destroyed (not 
merely captured) and that this could best be 
done through the general strike engineered 
hrough trade unions. The future society 
was to be a free and flexible federation of 
autonomous productive and distributive 
associations based on collecti\'e ownership 
and func'tioning in ac cord with the needs of 
he community (more concretely each in- 
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dustry sljould be managed by the workers, 
organized in syndicais). Sorel was inter¬ 
ested above all in the capacity of “the 
myth of the general strike” to moralize 
the workers and give them an exalted sense 
of solidarity in the accomplishment of their 
mission. 

1916 . The I'rcalise nf General Sociology of 

Vilfredo Pareto (1848-1923), a 


huge work of psychological analysis aiming 
to describe an objective social science on the 
basis of a distinction between the basic 
motivations of human nature {residues) and 
their suiierficial apfiearance or rational¬ 
ization (derivations). The work has had a 
large inlluence on political development and 
on historical writing, as well as on sociology 
and psychology. 


2. SCIENTIFIC THOUGHT AND PROGRESS 


1786 . The Theory of the Earth by James 
Hutton (1726-1797) laid the foun¬ 
dation of modern geology by positing the 
uniformitarian hypothesis of geologic cau¬ 
sation. Impetus was given to the accept¬ 
ance of the hytiothesis by William Smith 
(1769-1839), who assigned relative ages to 
the rocks and pointed out their fossilized 
contents, and by Jean Baptiste de Lamarck 
(1744-1829), who tlassiiied and compared 
recent and fossil shells. 

1786 . Luigi Galvani (1737-1798), having 
noticed the contraction of a frog’s 
leg under influence of an electric discharge, 
attributed this to animal electricity. Count 
Alessandro Volta (1745-1827) showed that 
this was not so and invented the primitive 
jjrimary battery. 

1802 . Cuneiform writing first deciphered 
by Georg Friedrich Grotefend 
(1 775“-'^^,73)> opening up a new 
field of historical research. 

1819 . In\'ention of the stethoscope by 
Rene Laennec (i78i-i82()), who 
introduced auscultation in medical 
prac tice. 

1821 . Jean Francois Champollion (1790- 
1832) first deciphered hieroglyph¬ 
ics, making possible the modern 
science of Tgyptology. 

1824 . Leopold von Ranke (1795-1886), in 
his Zur Kritik ncucrer Geschieht- 
sclirciher, comjileled the earlier critical 
work of men like B. G. Niebuhr (1776-1831) 
and laid the Via sis for modern historical 
criticism. 

1826 . James Mill (1773-1836) published 
his Analysis of the Phenomena of 
the IJunion Mind, a liasic work of 
modern ])sy( hology. 

1830 - 1833 . 77 /c Principles of Geology of 

Sir Charles Lyell (1797-1875), the 
liasis of modern geology. Lyell assembled 
all the known facts about fossils and all 
available evidence of changes in the earth. 
At about the same time Adam Sedgwick 
(1785-1873) first investigated and named 
the C’ambrian rocks. 

1831 . Michael Faraday (1791-1867) demon¬ 
strated the fact of electro-magnetic 
induction and laid the foundations for three 


great branches of practical electrical science: 
electro-chemistry, electro-magnetic induc¬ 
tion, and electro-magnetic waves. 
1838 . Matthias Jakob Schleiden (1804- 
1881) formulated the cell tlieory 
in [ihysiology. 

1844 . An American dentist, Dr. Horace 
Wells of Hartford, demonstrated 
that nitrous oxide might be used 
as an anaesthetic. 

1846 . Another American dentist, Dr. W. 

T. G. Morton of Boston, first used 
ether as an anaesthetic. 

1847 . H. L. F. von Helmholtz (1821-1894) 

first set forth the theory of the 
conservation of energy. 

1852 . Paul Broca (1824-1880) first local¬ 
ized tlie speech center in the brain. 
1852 . Count Joseph Arthur de Gobineau 
(i8it)-i882j in his Inequality of 
Human Races laid the basis for 
much later writing on race su¬ 
periority. 

1859 . The Origin of Species, by Charles 
Darwin (1809-1882), the most im¬ 
portant work of modern biology. Darwin, 
inspired by )Malthus’ population hyfiothesis, 
spent twenty years in the collection of data 
to test his own hypothesis that species 
evolve through variation and natural se¬ 
lection of tliosc individuals best suited to 
sur\’ive in given environmental conditions. 
Much the same theory was developed in¬ 
dependently by Alfred R. Wallace (1823- 
1913). Thomas H. Huxley (1825-1898) 
was one of the most ardent defenders of the 
Darwinian theory against opponents drawn 
chiefly from the religiously orthodox. In 
Germany much the same mission was as¬ 
sumed by Ernst Heinrich Haeckel (1834- 

1919)- 

1865 . An obscure Austrian monk, Gregory 
Mendel (1822-1SS4), whose work 
was rediscovered much later, experimented 
on the cross-breeding of peas and revealed 
that in heredity certain characters are in¬ 
divisible units. ^lendel established the 
mechanics of heredity and introduced a 
“quantum conception into biologyv” 
1865 . Joseph Lister (1827-1912) initiated 
the practice of antiseptic surgery. 
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1869 . Sir Francis Gallon (1822-1911), a 
cousin of Darwin, applied tlic 
latter’s ideas of heredity to man’s menial 
inheritance, his statistical results pointing 
to the enormous importajice of inheritance 
in relation to in(li\ idual ability. 

1871 . The Descent of Man and the Ex¬ 

pression of the Emotions in Man 
and Animals (i<S7-5), works in 
which Darwin raised the question 
of the c\'olution of menial powers 
and of morality. 

1872 . The Principles of Physiological 

Psychology of Wilhelm Wundt 
(i8;^2“ig2oj created modern ex- 
])erimenlal psychology and de¬ 
vised a method of analysis. 

1873 . Walter Bagehot (1826-1877) in 

Physics and Politics made a sig- 
niticant contribution to social 
psyciiology, api)Iying the t)rinci- 
I)les of natural selection to the 
evolution of custom aud institu¬ 
tions. 

1876 . Cesare Lombroso (] 8-;6-1 ()oq) 
founded the science of criminal 
psychology. 

1880 . Charles Laveran (1845-1922) dis¬ 

covered the malaria germ. Sir 
Ronald Ross showed (1808) that malaria 
can be transmitted to birds by mos(iuiloes, 
and Giovanni Grassi [)roved (1000) that 
the disease is carried f)y the Anophetes mos¬ 
quito. 

1881 . Louis Pasteur (i822-i8(j5) dis¬ 
covered the princijde of iimniini- 

zation through vaccination against disease. 
This followed years of ex])erimen1ation by 
Pasteur and Robert Koch (1843-1910) on 
fermentation, which Pasteur showed to be 
caused by organisms, not by spontaneous 
generation, Koch, through his studies of 
anthrax, demonstrated that germs were 
the cause, not merely the concomitant of 
disease. 

1882 . Koch discovered the germ of tu- 

berculo.sis, 

1883 . 'riie diphtheria germ was identified 

by Edwin Klebs (1834-1913). It 
was isolated liy Friedrich Loffler 
(1852-1(95) and a scrum devel- 
oi)ed (1804) by Emil von Behring 
(1854-1917). 

1884 . Koch discov ered the germ of cholera. 

1885 . Pasteurdeveloj)ed in(K;ulation against 

hydrophobia. He also suc' ceded 
in bringing under control the costly 
pebrine ejn'demic in silkworms and 
developed the process of “p‘*-^fcur- 
ization” of milk. 

1890. Gabriel de Tarde (1843-1904) pub¬ 
lished his Tjiws of Imitation, a 
pioneer work in tlie held of social psychology. 


At the same time Pierre Janet (1859- ) 

opened a new era in })athological j)sy- 
chology, and soon afterward Gustave Le 
Bon (1841-1931) published his Psychology 
of Cro'wds (1805). 

1892 . The electron theory was formally 
announced by Hendrik Antoon Lo- 
rentz (1853-1928). 

1894 . 'Die germ of the bubonic plague was 

discovered by Shibasaburo Kita- 
sato (1856-1931) and Alexander 
Yersin (i8()3 -1043). Robert Koch 
(1843-1910) demonstrated in 1897 
that the germ is transmitted by 
fleas from rats. 

1895 . Sigmund Freud (i85t>-i939) launched 

his first work on |)sychoanalysis, a 
study of the subconscious. Dif¬ 
ferent as})ects of the suldect were 
developed by Carl Jung (1875- ) 

and Alfred Adler (1870-1030). 

Wilhelm Konrad Roentgen 
(1845-1923) detected X-rays. 

1896 . Anti-lyi)hoid inoculation was intro¬ 

duced by Sir Almroth E. Wright 
(i8()i- ), after the germ had 

been identified (1880) by Karl 
Eberth (1835-1026). 

Antoine Henri Becquerel (1852- 
1908) discovered that Uranium 
gave off rays similar to those de¬ 
tected (18(45) Koenlgen. 

1898 . Pierre Curie (1859-1906) and Marie 
Curie (1867-1934) observed the 
phenomenon of nidioactivity and 
isolated Radium. 

1900 . Walter Reed (1851-1902) proved 

that yellow fcv’cr was transmitted 
by the mosquito. 

Max Planck (1858- ) pro- 

I)ounded the ()uanlum Theory. 

1901 . Adrenalin was isolated by Jokichi 

Takamine (1854-1022). 

1902 . The disintegration Llieory to e\4)lain 

radioactivity was suggested by 
Ernest Rutherford (1871-1937) 
and Frederick Soddy (1877- ). 

1905 . Albert Einstein (187(4- ) offered 

his Special Theory of Relativity. 

1906 . \dtamins were discovered by Sir 

Frederick G. Hopkins(i86i- ). 

August von Wasserman (1866- 
1925) introduced the bhjod test 
for syqihilis. 

1910 . The hydrogenation of coal to pro¬ 

duce liquid fuels was successfully 
achieved. 

1911 . Ernest Rutherford bombarded the 

atom with tiarticles discharged by 
radioactive substances. 

1912 . Frederick Soddy demonstrated the 

existence of isotopes. 



1913 . An im[)n)ved method of measuring 
the distance of stars through 
spectroscopic observations was 
dev'eloj)ed by Harlow Shapley 
(1885- ). 

dyphus control was rendered 
possible l)y Charles Nicolle (1866- 
1936) who demonstrated lliat the 
disease is transmitted by lice. 

1920 . lamest Rutherford suggested a 
method for the artificial disinte¬ 
gration of the atom. 

1921 . Frederick G. Banting (1891-1941), 

Charles H. Best (1899- ), 

James W. MacLeod (1876-1935) and 

James B. Collip (i8(j2- ) perfetted a 

technique for extracting insulin from the 
pancreas and purifying it for use against 
diabetes. 

1925 . Collip ol)tained an e.xtract of the 

para thyp)id gland for the treat¬ 
ment of tetany. 

1926 . Liver extract was utilized for the 

treatment of pernicious anemia. 

1927 . Werner Heisenberg (1901- ) 

[)roj)oiitided the ))rincij)lc of un¬ 
certainty to exftlain new phe¬ 
nomena ol)ser\'ed in jiliysics. 

1930 . A ninth planet. I’luto, was located. 
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“Heavy Hydrogen,” an isotope of 
hydrogen, was detected at the 
Jiureau of Standards at Washing¬ 
ton and isolated at Columbia Uni¬ 
versity by Harold Clayton Urey 
(1893- ) in 1933. 

1932 . Albert Einstein offered his Unitary 
Field J'heory. 

Vitamin D was discovered. 

1935 . 'Fhe thcrajieutic virtue of sulfanili- 
mide was demonstrated by Ger¬ 
hard Domagk (j8S8- ). 

1940 . 'J'he possibility of s})litting the atom 
of U 235 was demonstrated. 

1943 . 'I'lie United States Army adojited 

the new formula known as DDT 
as its standard insecticide. 

Penicillin was successfully ap- 
f)lied to the treatment of numerous 
chronic diseases. 

1944 . 'J'he total s3mthesis of quinine was 

achieved. 

1945 . The synthesis of Vitamin A was 

patented. 

I'he release of atomic energy' for explosive 
purj)oses was demonstrated by the use of 
an atomic liornb drop])ed on the Japanese 
city of Hiroshima (-\ug. 8). 


MECHANICAL INVENTIONS, 1770 A.D.-1809 A.D. 

1931 . 


3. .MECH.VNIC.AL INVKN'l'tONS AND 
T K C H N I C AI. A C H 1 K \ ' E .\ IE N T S 


c. 1770 . JAMES WATT (173f>-i.Si<)) in- 
vented the modern steam engine 
and introduced re\'ohitionaqv dex elopments 
in tlie form of a separate condenser for 
steam economy, as well as the })rinciple of 
<louble action. The non-condensing, high- 
pressure engine was the in\'enrion of Rich¬ 
ard Trevithick (1771-1833) and Oliver 
Evans (i7sS“i8u)), an American. 
1776 . Disco \ery of hydrogen gas by 
Henry Cavendish (1731-1810), 
making }>ossiblc the dcvelo]imcnt 
nf the balloon. 

1783 . Stephen and Joseph Montgolfier in¬ 

vented tlie balloon, a ]Ei]ier bag 
filled with liot air. 'I'hey made the first 
ascent. 'J he Robert ])rothers were res})onsi- 
ble for the first hydrogen balloon, con¬ 
st rucltal later in tlie same year. 

1784 . The Robert brothers develo})ed the 

first airship, a melon-shajied hy¬ 
drogen balloon of silk, ha\ ing a 
long car susjjended under it with 
six men using silken oars for pro¬ 
pulsion. 

1794 . The semaphore telegraph developed 
by Claude Chappe (1763-1805). 
The first line was from Lille to Paris 


and was so successful that the system 
raj (idly si)rcad to other countries. 

1797 . Charles Newbold, an American, 

jiatenled the iron plow. 

1798 . 'File first printing press with an iron 

frame, constructed by the Earl of 
Stanhope. 

1802 . 'File tug Cliurlollc DinidaSy l)uilt by 

William Symington (1763-1831) 
was the first practical steamboat, 
e(iuij)j)ed with stern paddle. 

1803 . The Fourdrinier brothers invented 

the jxq'ier-making machine. 

1804 . Trevithick built a locomotive and 

was the first to use a steam car¬ 
riage on a railwajA 

1805 . Robert Fulton built the first torpedo. 
1807 . ROBERT FULTON (1765-1815) 

and Robert R. Livingston (1746- 
1813) steamed from New York to 
Albany in 32 hours in the C/cr- 
viont, first successful steamboat. 
1807 . Gas lights first introduced in Lon¬ 
don. By 1820 much of the city 
was lighted. 

1809 . The arc lamp, invented by Sir 
Humphry Davy (1778-1829). 
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1812 . Friedrich Konig and Andreas Bauer, 
Saxons, and James Bensley, an 
Englishman, invented the first 
cylinder press, which was promptly 
adopted by the London Ti}?ics. 
1814 . George Stephenson (1781-1848) 
completed the adaptation of the 
steam engine to the railroad. 

1816 . Regular transatlantic service was 
initiated by the Black Ball Line. 
using fast sailing ships between 
New Vork and Liverpool. 

1816 . The celeripede of Nicephore Niepce 
(1765-1833), a primitive two- 
wheeled bicycle proj)elled by 
action of the feet on the ground. 

1818 . Introduction of the use of iron in 

shipbuilding (the lighter Vuhaa, 
built near Cllasgow). 

1819 . The steamer Savannah crossed to 

Liveq)ool, chieHy under steam. 
1821 - 1831 . Michael Faraday (1791-1807) 
devclo])ed I lie electric motor and 
generator. He was followed In’ Sir 
Charles Wheatstone and others. 
1822 . William Church of Connecticut de¬ 
signed the first type-setting ma¬ 
chine. 

1824 . Henri J. Paixhans (17S3-1854), a 

k'rench artillerist, introduced the 
shell gun, a revolutionary in¬ 
vention in the history of warfanc 

1825 . Sept. 27 . OPENING OF THE 

STOCKTON AND DARLING¬ 
TON RAILROAD in England, the 
world’s lii-st railway line. 

1826 . First all-steam crossing of the At¬ 

lantic, by the Dutch steamer 
CuraQao. 

1827 . Nicephore Niepce fal>ove) secured 

the first camera image. 

1829 . The first railroad opened in the 

United States (Carboiidale t(» 
Ilonesdale, Pennsylvania). The 
first railroad ufjened in France 
(Lyon-St.-I'hienne Line). Lotli 
used English locomotives. 

1830 . Opening of the Liverpool-Man- 

chester railroad in England, the 
first to use locomoti^’e ])owcr for tra( lion ex¬ 
clusively and the first to be built for j)as 
senger traffic as well as freight. Railroads 
spread rapidly on l)oth sides of the Atlantic, 
esj)ecial!y in the 1840’s. 

1832 . SAMUEL F. B. MORSE (1791 
1872) develo])ed the first practical 
electrical telegraph, after a large 
number of exf)eriments in the pre¬ 
ceding hundred years. 

1834 . Cyrus McCormick patented the 
reaping machine. 

1836 . The Prussian needle-gun, invented 
by Johann N. Dreyse (1787- 


1867), made practical the breech-loading 
princi{)le. 

1836 . Introduction of the screw propeller, 
de\doped by John Stevens (1749- 
1838) and later applied by John 
Ericsson (1803-1889) and Sir 
Francis Smith (1808-1874). 

1836 . The Balloon of Nassau, the first 
large-scale balloon, which flew 
from London to Weilburg, nearly 
500 miles. 

1836 . Invention of the revolver by Samuel 

Colt, an American. 

1837 . Introduction of the steel plow in 

America, an invention of John 
Deere. 

1839 . The first real bicycle, an invention 
of Kirkpatrick MacMillan of Dum¬ 
fries. 

1839 . Accidental discovery of the process 
of vulcanizing rubber, by Charles 
Goodyear, an American. 

1839 . Moritz Jacobi’s rotary motor (in¬ 
vented 1834) was successfully 
af)plied to a boat carrying 14 pas¬ 
sengers. 

1839 . The Peninsula and Oriental Line 

{P. and 0 .) established regular 
sleamshi]) service from lOngland to 
Alexandria, to meet the sliips of 
the I’iast India Company coming 
up the Red Sea. 

1840 . SamuelCunard (1787-1865) founded 

the first important transatlantic 
st(‘amshif) line. 

1840 . 'J'he first incandescent electric light, 
invented by Sir William R. Grove 

(iSti-jSqO). 

1842 . W. H. Phillips invented the “ first 
helicopter using steam power to 
leave the ground. 

1844 . Morse transmitted the first tele¬ 
graph message o\’er a line between 
Baltimore and Washington, d'he telegraph 
was raj)idly develoj)ed after this, esj)ecially 
by the railroads. During the 1850’s most 
of the large cities in Amcrit:a and Europe 
were connected. 

1846 . Elias Howe, an American, patented 
the sewing machine. 

1851 . Introduction of the wet collodion 
process by Scott Archer. This 
revolutionized the photographic 
film. 

1851 . 'riie first succ essful submarine tele¬ 
graph cable was laid between 
Dover and Calais. This was made 
possible by the introduction of 
gutta-percha as an insulator. 

1851 . Charles Page’s electric locomotive 
drew a train of cars from Wash¬ 
ington to Bladcnsburg, Maryland, at 19 
miles an hour. The cost of batteries de- 
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layed the further deveioi)ment of the electric 
railway. 

1862 . 'riie first practical dirigible balloon, 
driven by steam power, was built 
by Henry Giffard. 

1855 . "J'he principle of rifling was apjjlied 
to the manufacture of artillery and 
small arms by Sir Joseph Whit¬ 
worth (i<So3-j 8(S7) and W. G. 
Armstrong (iHio-igoo). It in- 
(Teased both ranj^e and accuracy. 
1857 . Henry Bessemer develoj)ed the 
Bessemer process of making steel 
“without fuel,” by means of an 
oxidizing blast. 

1856 - 1857 . l)e\’c]oj)ment of the dry col¬ 
lodion process in phototrrajihy, 
making })ossil)le the extension of 
the art to amateurs. 

1859 . ()])eninjrof Drake’s oilwellat Titus- 

\ ille, Pennsylvania, marking the 
beginning of the commercial ex¬ 
ploitation of petroleum. 

1859 . Tlie first ironclad frigate [La Glorir) 

built for -\ai)oleon III by Stanislas 
Dupuy de L6mc (1S16-18S5). 

1860 . Oliver F. Winchester (1810-1880) 

introduced the repeating rifle. 

1862 . Richard J. Gatling (iSiS-igo^) in¬ 
vented the machine gun. 

1862 . J he first engine (Heau dc Rochas 
cycle) using commercial gas. 

1864 . George Pullman Iniilt the first 

sleeping car, for use on railroads. 
1865 - 1866 . After two unsuccessful at- 
tom})ts, two transatlantic cables 
were laid, long-distance reception having 
been nuide possible by the invention of the 
mirror galvanometer l.)y William Thomson, 
later Lord Kelvin (1824-1007). 

1865 . William Bullock of l’hiladel|)hia in- 

\ ented the web press, using a web 
or roll of paper and adding s]>eed 
(similar to the Walter press de- 
x eloped for the London Times). 

1865 . losing the regenerative gas furnace 
]H-in( ij)le of Sir William Siemens 
I 1823-18S3), Pierre Martin (1824- 
1015) de\'elo{)ed the open hearth 
process of making steel. 

1865 . Pierre Lallement developed the two¬ 

wheeled velocipede, the first c rank- 
dri\ en bicycle (the boncsJhiktr). 

1866 . 'fhe first efficient locomotive tor¬ 

pedo, invented liy Robert White- 
head (1823 igo5). 

1868 . T he Scholes typewriter was first put 

to commercial use. 

1869 . The Westinghouse airbrake was 

})a tented. 

1869 . Introduction of refrigeration in rail¬ 
way transportation. 


1869 . First color photography, done by 
Ducos du Haroun. 

1869 , Nov. 16 . Official OPENING OF 
THE SUEZ CANAL, undei con¬ 
struction for TO years under the direction 
of Ferdinand de Lesseps (1805-1894). This 
revolutionized communications i)etween 
Europe and the Orient. 

1870 - 1875 . The use of steel gradually re¬ 
placed the use of iron in ship¬ 
building. 

1871 . Introduction f)f the “dry plate’’ 

process in photography, invented 
by R. L. Maddox, who discovered the possi¬ 
bilities of an emulsion of isinglass, gelatine, 
and bromide of silver. 

1872 . F irst ajjjdication of the moving- 

picture principle by Edward Muy¬ 
bridge, who recorded the progre.ssix'e mention 
of race-horses through the use of a series of 
co-ordinated cameras, for Senator Leland 
Stanford of C'alifornia. 

1874 . T he triple expansion engine intro¬ 

duced by A. C. Kirk. It became 
the normal tyj)e of marine steam 
engine. 

1875 . The rotary perfecting press (printing 

both sides of a sheet at once and 
delivering the cut and folded newspaper in 
one o]>eralion) was invented l)y a number of 
j)rinters, notably Andrew Campbell and 
Stephen D. Tucker, both Americans. 

1876 . The “safety’’ (rear-wheel-drix'cn) 

bicycle, invented by H. J. Lawson. 
This was substantially the model 
used thereafter. 

1876 . ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 

(i847-ig22) invented the tele¬ 
phone. 

1876 . The Otto Silent Gas Engine of 

Nikolaus Otto (i832-i8gi) intro¬ 
duced the j)rinciple of the internal 
combustion engine. 

1877 . Hydroelectric power first developed 

at Niagara Falls. Nikola Tesla 
(i857-ig43) discovered the rotat¬ 
ing magnetic field, making possible 
the long-distance transmission of 
electric power. 

1877 . Thomas A. Edison (T847-rg3i) in¬ 

vented the phonograph. 

1878 . Edison developed the bipolar dy¬ 

namo. 

1878 . Sidney Gilchrist Thomas (1850- 

1885) and his cousin, Percy Gil¬ 
christ (1851-1g35), developed the Thomas- 
Gilchrist or “basic” process for removing 
phosphorus from iron ore, thus making 
phosj'ihonis ore axailable for steel manu¬ 
facture. 

1879 . First automatic switching system 

for telephones. 
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1879. Edison perfected the incandescent 
electric lamp. 

1879. Introduction of the electric street 
car, by Werner von Siemens. The 
first use in America was in Balti¬ 
more ( 1885 ). 

1882 . The Edison system of central station 

power production gave the first 
real commercial impetus to electric 
power production. 

1883 . John Carbutt of Philadelphia imn> 

duced the coated, cut, celluloid 
film for photogra})hy. 

1884 . The compound steam turbine of Sir 

Charles Parsons (TS54-1Q3T) revo¬ 
lutionized steam engineering. 

1884 . Boston and New York connected by 

telephone, the ])eginiung of long 
distance transmission. 

1885 , Invention of the linotype }>y Ottmar 

Mergenthaler (1854-1899), a tier 
man-American. Irn ention of the monotype 
(casting single charat ters and assmnhling 
them in lines) by Tolbert Lanston 11.^44 
1913), al.sc» an .American. 

1885 . The first motorcycles introduced in 
I'ranee and (lermany. 

1885 . Heinrich Hertz (1857-1894) verified 

James Clerk Maxwell’s prediction 
of the existence of radio waves. At the 
same time he diseo\'ercd photoelectricity, 
fundamental to the dexelojjinent of ic-K-- 
visiori. 

1885 ff. The first naval submarines were 
built by Thorsten Nordenfeldt 
(1842-1920), Gustave Zede (1S25- 
1891), and John P. Holland (1841- 
1014b 

1886 . GOTTLIEB DAIMLER (1834-1900) 

invented the internal combustion 
engine, using gasoline. He ;if)- 
j)lied it chiefy to boats. 

1886 . Introduction of smokeless powder 

and high explosive liy the I'rcneh. 
They were de\Tlo])ed chiefly by 
Eugene Turpin (1848-1927) and 
Paul Vieille (1854-1934). 

1887 . Edison invented a motion-picture 

machine in which tiny pictures, 
mounted syiecially on a cylinder, 
in the pattern of a phonograph 
groove, were viewed in motion 
under a microsc (){)c. 

1887 . DAIMLER’S AUTOMOBILE, the 

first successful one. The auto¬ 
mobile was promjitly developed ])y 
a host of engineers on both sides 
of the Atlantic. 

1889 . Introduction of the pneumatic rub¬ 
ber tire by John Boyd Dunlop. 
This became basic for the develoyimenl of 
the bicycle and automobile. 


1889 . Panhard and Levassor began to 
manufacture Daimler engines in 
France and to develop the auto¬ 
mobile. 

1889 . The straight-line press, invcntccl by 
Joseph L. Firm, an American. The 
last fundamental invention in 
printing. 

1889 . Edison perfec ted the motion picture, 
using the film on nitro cellulose 
base manufactured by George Eastman. 
Edison's new “kinetoscojic” was the first 
successful motion picture. First sliowings 
in .New ^‘l)rk (18(^44. 

1893 . Walter Scott designed the f rst color 

press for the New A'ork ll'er/d. 

1894 . Sir Hiram Maxim i iS40-ioi(t) c arried 

onextensi\ eexperiments with hea\ - 
ier-than-air machines al"ng lines marked 
out l>y Sir George Cayley ( 17 7 ■; n'^53;, 
William S. Henson, and John Stringfellow 
(i7()()-1883). Maxim designed a mammoth 
machine which just failed to }e; ve the 
ground. 

1894 . d'he first gasoline automobile, a Fan- 

hard. iiU()r[)orate(l many of the 
e.ssential features of the modem c'ar. 

1895 . Inxention of the Diesel engine by 

Rudolf Diesel (1S5S-1913). It 
supidanted the earlier heavy oil engines of 
Priestman (1885) and Hornsby-Akroyd 
(i8c)o). The Diesel engine had s[)ontane- 
ous ignition (no e.x})losion) of the fuel spray 
under relatively constant pressure. It lias 
been widely used, especially as a marine 
motor. 

1895 . GUGLIELMO MARCONI (1874- 
I 037 )in\ ented wireless telegraphy, 
sending messages one mile ( t<Sc) 5) 
and soon across the .Atlantic 

(l()OI ). 

1895 . ddie cinematographe of Louis and 

Auguste Lumiere and the vita- 
scope of Thomas Armat, an Ameri¬ 
can. 'rhese did muc h to soK e the 
problem of projection of mox ing 
pictures. 

1896 . Invention of the gyroscope by Lud¬ 

wig Obry. This was first used to 
give direc tion to the torjjedo. 

1896 . Samuel P. Langley (1834-IQ06) Hew 

a [)owered aiq)lane model 3200 
feet and built a plane powered by an ingeni¬ 
ous gasoline engine by Charles M. Manly. 
This twdcc failed to fly (i(>03), but was 
successfully flown later (1914). 

1897 . The Avion of Clement Ader (1841- 

1925), though it did not ac tually 
fly, was judged “caj)able of flight." 

1897 . Introduction of the French 75 mm. 

gun, designed by Gustave Canet 
(1846-1908). This was based on the c^uick- 
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firing principle and revolutionized field 
artillery. 

1898. Alberto Santos-Dumont’s ( 1873 - 
1932 ) nor-rigid airship. He h !t 
about 14 in all, wiih which he had ama. g 
accidents and ad^ ntures. Experimenta¬ 
tion with non-rigi( types came to a close 
with the disaster t* the Italian shij) Roma 
in 1922. 

1898. Count Ferd? and von Zeppelin intro¬ 
duced tl j)rinci[)le of the rigid 
airship. His firs shij) was 420 fee< ^ong, 
with two motor . The first pract*' iO one 
was completed -a 1906. Passengci ccrvice 
was begun in 1910. Zepjiclins were much 
used by the flermans in raiding Irngland 
during the World War. 

1901. Professor Berson and Dr. Siiring 

made an altitude record of 35,000 
feet in a balloon. This was long 
unex(ceded. 

1902. 1 mention of the arc transmitter by 

Valdemar Poulsen. Fhis was of 
great value in the development of 
wireless telegrayihy. 

1903. Dec. 17. hirst reallv successful AIR¬ 

PLANE FLIGHT, by Wilbur 
Wright (1867-1912) and his brother, Orville 
(1871-1948). They studied gliders and de- 
\eloped a gasoline motor, d'heir motor- 
driven plane, carrying a man, made four 
sustained fliglits at Kitty Hawk, North 
Carolina, the longest lasting 59 seconds at 
a sjieed of 30 miles jier hour. 

1904. The first sound moving picture. The 

idea was Edison’s, who had in¬ 
tended the kinetoscojie to be complemen¬ 
tary' to his phonograph, d'he cameraphone 
synchronized [irojector and phonograplp 
but its j)oiuilarit V was short-lived. 

1906. 1 .aunching of the British warship 

Dreadnought, the first all big-gun 
warsliip, which revolutionized the 
construction of capital ships. 

1906. G. A. Smith and Charles Urban 
dcvelofied the first process of 
motion-picture color photography 
{kinenuu olor). 

1906. Eugene Luste invented the produc¬ 

tion of sound from photographed 
vibrations on a film, projected 
ufion a selenium cell, an important 
step in the de^x'lopment of the 
seiund motion picture. 

1907. Lee De Forest patented the three- 

electrode vacuum tube, later of 
great importance in the de'dop- 
ment of radio. 

1908. Louis Br^guet and Charles Richet 

built a combined helicopter and 
biplane, which flew 64 feet. 

1909. Henry Ford announced that his 

automobile factory would there¬ 


after manufacture only the model T chassis. 
This heralded the advent of the automobile 
as a universal method of individual trans¬ 
portation and brought it within reach of the 
average man. 

1909, July 25. LOUIS BL^OT ( 1872 - 
1936) flew a monoplane across the 
English Channel from Calais to 
Dover, in 37 minutes. 

1916. Anthony H. G. Fokker (1890-1939), 
a Dutchman whose servuces were 
declined by the Allies, huilt for the Germans 
the first of his famous planes, with syn¬ 
chronization of machine-gun fire through a 
revolv'ing pr()[)eller. 

1916. Igor Sikorsky (1889- j developed 
a twin-motored plane, laying the 
foundation for multi-motored planes, es¬ 
sential for bombing oijcrations and later 
for the development of commercial trans¬ 
ports. 

1918. Development of long-range artil¬ 

lery. The German gun, Big 
Bertha, bombarded Paris at a dis- 
tan('c of 76 miles. 

1919. June 16. Capt. JOHN ALCOCK and 

Lieut. ARTHUR W. BROWN first 
crossed the Atlantic in an aii7)lane. 
flying from Newfoundland to Ire¬ 
land, 1936 miles, in 15 hours and 
57 minutes. 

1920. Juan de la Cierva designed the auto¬ 

giro (combination monoplane and 
hclu'opter). It was first flown in 
1Q23. 

1920. Eirst commercial radio broadcast¬ 
ing, by the Westinghouse station 
in East Pittsburgh. 

1924. Idrst circumnavigation of the globe 

by four United States Army air¬ 
planes. Elapsed time, 175 days. 

1925 . Talking pictures at last successfully 

introduced. 

1927, May 21 . CHARLES A. LINDBERGH 

made the second transatlantic 
flight and the first continuous fiight from 
New York to Paris, in his monoplane Spirit 
of St. Louis (3605 miles in 33 hours, 39 
minutes). 

1927, June 29. Lieuts. Albert F. Hegen- 
berger and Lester J. Maitland 

flew from Oakland, California to 
Honolulu (2400 miles), the longest 
over-water flight to that date. 

1927, Oct. 16. Capt. Dieudonne Coste and 
Lieut. Commander Joseph Le Brix 

made the first east-west flight 
across the Atlantic, from Senegal 
to Rio de Janeiro. 

1927. First actual transmission of tele¬ 
vision signals (New York to Wash¬ 
ington) by tlie American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company. 
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1927. First transatlantic telephone service 

opened. 

1928. The first North Atlantic east-west 

flight accomplished by two Ger¬ 
mans, Baron Gunther von Hiihnefeld and 
Capt. Koehl, and Commandant James Fitz- 
maurice (Dublin to Greeneley Island, near 
Newfoundland). 

1928. First transpacific flight by Capt. 

Charles Kingsf ord-Smith(the over¬ 
water leg from Honolulu to Java, 
3138 miles, was unprec edented). 

1929. The (ierman dirigible, Graf Zep¬ 

pelin (commander, Hugo Eckener), 
circumna\‘igaled the globe. It was then 
put into regular passenger ser\dce from 
Europe to South America. Zeppelin pas¬ 
senger service from fhirope to the United 
States was opened in 1935, but was inter¬ 
rupted after the disastrous burning of the 
JJindenhurg (1937't. 

1930, Sept. 2. First non-stoj) Paris to New 

York flight, by Capt. Coste and 
Maurice Bellonte. 

1931, May. Prof. Auguste Picard ascendcal 

52,000 feet in a balloon, the first 
venture into the stratosphere. , 
June. Wiley Post and Harold Gatty, ' 
Americans, circled the globe by 
air])lanc in 8 days, 15 hours 
elapsed time. 

1933. Wiley Post alone circled the globe 
in 7 days, 18 hours. 

1933. World distance record for air])lanes 
made by Maurice Rossi and Paul 
Codes (New \'ork to Syria, 5657 
miles, non-stop). 


1936. Capt. A. W. Stevens set an altitude 

record in a stratosphere balloon, 

rising to 72,395 feet. 

1935. Pan American Airways established 
transpacific service by airplane 
from California to Manila, with connection 
to Hongkong. Regular commercial lines 
had already been estal)lished to the East 
Indies (Royal Dutch Airlines), to Indo- 
China (Air France lines), to Hongkong and 
Australia (Im[)erial Airways), to Brazil 
(Deutsche Lufthansa), and from the United 
States to South America (Pan American 
Airways). 

1937, June. V. P. Chkalov, G. P. Baidu¬ 

kov, and A. V. Beliakov, three 
Russian fliers, flew non-stop from 
Mo.scow over the north pole to 
Vancouver (52S8 miles). 

1937, July 14. Mikhail Gromov and two 

companions, all Russians, flew 
non-slop from Moscow over the 
pole to Riverside, C'alifornia (6262 
miles in 62 hours, 17 minutes), a 
non-stop distance record. 

1938, July 10-14. Howard Hughes, an 

American, with four companions 
flew around the world l)y way of Kurt)pc 
and Siberia, in 3 days, ig hours and 17 
minutes, a\eraging between 225 and 250 
miles t)er hour. 

1939, May 20. Pan American Ainvays 

inaugurated regular commercial 
flights between the United States and 
kairope, by way of the .Vzores. 


4. ARCTIC EXPLORATION 


a.EARLIEST EXPLORATIONS 

The first known civilization within the 
Arctic regions ap[)ears to have been that of 
the Norsemen, who, before the birth of 
(dirist. seem to have sujierseded the Finns 
in Scandinavia. For a thousand years the 
Norsemen devclojied a rude form of po¬ 
litical democracy and, from their own 
rocky coasts, ranged tlie coasts of western 
Euro[)e. 

c. 870. The Norseman, Ottar (Othcre), 
claimed to have sailed around 
northern Norway, along the Murman 
C’oasl, and into the White .Sea as far as the 
Kola Peninsula, in search of the walrus. 
Thereu|K)n King Harald of Norway de¬ 
clared annexed all territory as far as the 
Wliite^ Sea. His sin ^ essors made various 
expeditions to that region, both for trade 
and conque.st. 


875-900. COLONIZATION OF ICELAND 

(previinisly discovered by Irish 
aiuhorites, see j). 365). 

877. Gunnbjorn Ulfsson, driven westward 
from Iceland, sighted Greenland. 
982-985. Eric the Red, outlawed from Ice¬ 
land, founded a colony in western 
Greenland (c. 61° N.L.). The Norsemen 
seem to have carried on scaling ;in(l whaling 
exyieditions as far north as Disco Bay (14th- 
century records indicate stations as far 
north IS 72° 55'). The sedlemcnt lasted 
until the 14th or i dh century. 
1000-1006. LEIF ERICSSON and THOR- 
FINN KARLSEFNI, from Green¬ 
land, exf)lorcd and tried to settle 
the North American coast (p. 365). 
1194. Iceland annals record the discovery 
of modern Spitsbergen (Svalhardi), 
In the course of seal, walrus, and whale 
hunting the Norsemen explored the White, 
Barents, and Greenland Seas and reached 
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Novaya Zemlya. But after 1300 Norse 
enterprise seems to have fallen off (loss of 
Norwegian independence (1349] and domi¬ 
nation of the Hanseatic League). 

b.THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 

During this period the initiative in Arctic 
disco\'eries was taken by England. Bristol 
had long carried on trade with Iceland and 
the Bristolers were therefore well ac¬ 
quainted with the northern routes. After 
the discovery of the route to India by way 
of the Ca|)e of Good Hope, the English 
ho|)ed to find an alternative p)assage to 
Cathay either by the northwest, around 
North America (rediscovered by the Cabots, 
1497 , see p. 367), or to the northeast, around 
Silieria. The Cabots, who were intent on 
finding a northwest passage, having failed 
in their quest, attention liecame focused 
on tlie Siberian route. 

1663 - 1664 . Expedition of SIR HUGH 
WILLOUGHBY and RICHARD 
CHANCELLOR. Two of their three ships 
reached the Russian coast near the mouth 
of tlie Pechora Ri\er and some new land 
which may have been Novaya Zemlya or 
Kolguev Island. I'hey turned back to 
winter on the Kola Pcuiinsula, where Wil¬ 
loughby and all Ins men died, d'he third 
ship, under ('haiuvllor, reached the site of 
modern Arcliangel, whence Chancellor 
made a trij) to Moscow. In 1554 he reached 
E'ngland with a letter from the tsar. One 
result of the e.xjiedition was the 

1655 . Eoundation of the Association of 

Merchant Adventurers (///c Mus¬ 
covy Compduy), to trade with Rus.sia. The 
company at oiu e took the lead in northern 
ex})loration. Chancellor left on a mission 
to Moscow in 1555. but was lost on the 
return \'oyage ( 1 55b). 

1656 . Stephen Burrough, one of Chan¬ 

cellor’s men, was sent out by the 
Muscovy C'omiiany to find the rumored 01 ) 
River. He discovered Novaya Zemlya and 
Kara Strait. In 1580 Arthur Pet and 
Charles Jackman were sent out on a similar 
mission, but they gc)t no farther than the 
Kara Sea. 

1666 . The Dutch, under Olivier Brunei 
and Philip Winterkbnig (a Nor¬ 
wegian) became interested in the northeast 
route and made a trade settlement on the 
Kola Peninsula, followed by another 
(1578) near p)re.senl-day Archangel. Brunei 
traveled ocxndand as far as the Ob and 
visited Noc ava Zt'mlya. 

1676. Expedition of SIR MARTIN FRO¬ 
BISHER to find a northwest 
jiassage. I’robishcr had carried on a long 
agitation in favor of this course and he had 


the suppiort of Queen Elizabeth as well as 
the London merchants. Frobisher dis¬ 
covered EYobisher Bay in southern Baffin 
Land, which he was sure was the desired 
passage. Rumors of gold in some earth 
which he took back led to further expe¬ 
ditions in the succeeding years. On the 
last of these EVobisher penetrated Hudson 
Strait, but was deterred from “sailing 
through to China” by orders to bring back 
loads of “gold ore.” 

1586-1587. Voyages of JOHN DAVIS, 

sent out by London merchants to 
follow up the work of Frobisher. Davis 
landed on the west coast of Greenland at 
Gilbert’s Sound and thence crossed the 
strait named for him. He cruised along the 
Baffin coast south to Cumberland Sound, 
convinced that he had found the p)assage. 
Forced to turn back by contrary winds, he 
resumed ojierations the following year and 
followed the coast south of Labrador. In 
1587 he cxi)lored the Greenland side of 
Davis Strait as far as 72° 41'. On his return 
\'oyage he followed up Cumberland Sound 
and passed Hudson Strait without realizing 
its importance. 

1694-1697. 'Phe three voyages of WILLEM 
BARENTS and CORNELIS NAY. 
Barents and his Dutchmen ex})lc)red much 
of the western (xiast of Novaya Zemlya, 
while Nay sailed into the Kara Sea and 
reached the west coast of the Yalmal Penin¬ 
sula. finding the sea open beyond, he was 
convinced that he had found the northeast 
pa.ssage. In 1595 he and Barents returned 
atul tried to get through, but in \-ain. In 
1596 Barents struck north through the sea 
that bears his name, discovered Bear 
Island and sighted and named Spitsbergen, 
which he supposed to be part of Greenland. 
He rounded the north end of Novaya 
Zemlya and wintered at Ice Haven (the 
first expedition to iveather an Arctic winter 
successfully). Barents died on the return 
voyage (1597), having laid the foundation 
for the lucrative Dutch whale and seal 
fisheries of the 17th and 18th centuries. 

c. THE SEVENTEENTH AND 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 

During the 17th century the fhiglish and 
the Dutch continued their efforts to ffnd 
a passage to China not under Sf)anish or 
Portuguese control. The Muscovy Com- 
j>any and indi\’idual members of it pro¬ 
moted most of the British expeditions 
(notably William Sanderson, who sup¬ 
ported Davis, and Sir Thomas Smith, first 
governor of the East India Company). 
Richard Hakluyt’s (1582) and 

Principal Navigations (1598-1600) as well 
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as the collections of his successor, Samuel 
Purchas, were intended to preserve the 
records of English achievement and actually 
provided a great stimulus to exjjloration and 
colonization. 

1607 - 1611 . Voyages of HENRY HUD¬ 
SON, commissioned by the Mus- 
co\^ Com[)any. In 1607 he set out in the 
Ilopavdl for China by way of the north 
pole. He discovered the East (irecnland 
coast at 73°, ])assed thence to Spitsbergen 
(exploring the west coast). On tlie return 
he disc()\ ered Jan Mayen Island. In 1608 
he examined the edge of the ice pack be¬ 
tween Si)itsbergen and Novaya Zemlya in 
the vain search fgr a through passage. In 
1609 lie made yet another attempt, this 
time in behalf of the Dutch East India 
Company. I-’inding his way barred in the 
Barents Sea, he turned west to North 
America, where he discovered the Hudson 
River. In 1610, with English sujiport, he 
sailed through Hudson Strait and ex[)lored 
the eastern coast of Hudson Bay. I'he 
party winterc*d and on the return voyage 
the crew mutinied and set out Hudson and 
the sick and weak to [lerish in a small boat. 
Hudson’s Sjiilsbergen explorations had 
much to do with the development of the 
Spitsbergen fisheries. In 1609 Jonas Poole 
was sent out from Ihigland. Having seen 
the whales for himself, he promjitly made 
three more fishing expeditions. In 1612 
tlie hluscovy Comjiany was gi\ en a mon¬ 
opoly over fishing in those waters. In 1613 
it fitted out a large fleet under Benjamin 
J()se]di. But the Ihiglish were ne\eral)le to 
exclude the I tutch and the Danes, who fin¬ 
ally secured the best fishing grounds on the 
northern shore of Spitsl^ergen. 
1610 - 1648 . The Russian Cossacks, in the 
course of the conc^uest of Siberia, 
reached the Siberian north coast at the 
mouths of the great rivers (Yenisei, 1610; 
Lena and Yana, 1036; Kolyma, 1644). 
'fhere is strong evidence that in 1648 a 
CossacE named Simon Dezhnev led an ex¬ 
pedition from the Kolyma through Bering 
Strait into the Culf of Anadyr. 
1612 - 1613 . Sir Thomas Button reached the 
western coast of Hudson Bay and 
sjient the winter at the mouth 
of the Nelson River. In the fol¬ 
lowing summer he ex^dored the 
shore of Southampton Island. 
1615 - 1616 . Robert Bylot (a former member 
of Hudson’s crew) and William 
Baffin explored the coasts of Hudson Strait. 
On their second voyage they penetrated 
Baffin Bay and ex^ilored the coast far be¬ 
yond the point reached by Davis. Baffin’s 
fine scientific observations enabled Prof. 
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Hansteen of Christiania to draw up his first 
magnetic chart. 

1631 . The Engli.shmen, Luke Fox and 
Thomas James, on separate expe¬ 
ditions, continued the exjiloration 
of Hudson Bay (extreme north 
and extreme southern parts). 

1664 . Willem de Vlamingh, in search of 
new whaling grounds, rounded the 
northern end of Novaya Zemlya and sailed 
east as far as 82° 10'. In the meanwhile 
Spitsbergen was becoming better known 
.scientifically. In 1671 Frederick Martens, 
a German surgeon, visited the region and 
wrote the best historical and geographi¬ 
cal account prior to Scoresby’s work. In 
the years 1700-1728 the Van Keulens, 
father and son, made a famous chart em¬ 
bodying Du tell knowledge of the Spits¬ 
bergen region. 

1668 . Foundation of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, under the auspices of 
Prince Kigiert, for the purpose of trading 
with the Indians. In 1670 the company 
sent out a reconnoitering expedition under 
Zachariah Gillan (Gillam), who wintered 
on Rupert’s River and established a station 
at Fort Charles. 'Frading stations multi¬ 
plied rapidly, but exploration was badly 
neglected for nearly a century, the only 
fruitful expeditions being those sent out 
by the admiralty to look for a northwest 
passage: in 1742 Christopher Middleton 
discovered Repulse Bay and I'rozen Strait; 
in 174O William Moor(e) exi)lored Wager 
Inlet. 

1721 . Hans Egede, a Norwegian priest, 
touched by the story of the lost 
Norse colony in Greenland, enlisted the 
sui)|)ort of Frederick IV' in an effort to find 
it. He failed, but on the other hand began 
the modern colonization of (Greenland. 
With a party of 40 he founded a settlement 
at Gvnthaab and began to convert the 
Eskimos. Other colonists, including mis¬ 
sionaries, followed, and, despite great hard¬ 
ships, multiplied the settlements and spread 
along the west coast. Trade (skins of seal, 
reindeer, fox, and bear, eiderdown, whale¬ 
bone, walrus tusks, and dried cod) was 
organized as a monopoly in private hands 
from 1750 to 1774, and, after it became 
less profitable, passed into government 
hands. 

1725 . Vitus Bering, a Dane in Russian 
servdee, was dispatched by Peter 
tlie Great to explore the waters off north¬ 
eastern Siberia. In a series of voyages 
(1728-1741) he discovered Bering Strait, 
explored the Aleutian Islands, and dis¬ 
covered and named Mt. St. Elias on the 
American side. 
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1732-1743. Great survey of the whole Si¬ 
berian coast, si)onsored by the 
Russian government. Two Russian officers 
in 1738 made the voyage from Archangel 
to the mouths of the Ob and the Yenesei. 
In an effort to effect a passage from tlie 
Yenesei to the Lena, a journey was made 
(1738-1739) eastward past Taimyr Bay to 
Caj)e Sterlegov, and repeated attemj)ls were 
made to round the northernmost point of 
Siberia by boat. 'Lliese efforts were blocked 
by the ice. But in 1743 S. Chelyuskin suc¬ 
ceeded in making the trip by sledge. Dmitri 
Laptiev in a series of voyages 11737, 1742) 
comj)leted the delineation of the coast 
east from the mouth of the l.cna to Cape 
Baranov. 

1760-1820. Height of the English whaling 
industry in the Spitsbergen and 
Greenland Seas. From 1733 the intro¬ 
duction of bounties had infused new life 
into the fisheries. In 1776 £5000 was 
offered to the first ship to pass Hy'’ N.I.. 
and £20,000 for making the northwest 
passage. Outstanding among the whaling 
captains for exploration and scientific work 
were the William Scoresbys, father and 
son. 

1760-1768. Russian merchants of Arch¬ 
angel, hoping to find silver in 
Novaya Zcmlya, sent several ex¬ 
peditions to the islands. The first 
circumnavigation was by the jiilot 
Loshkin (1760). 

1770-1773. Liakhov, a R ussian fur mer¬ 
chant, discoN'crcd three of the New 
Siberia Islands. In 1771 he obtained from 
Catherine the Great monopoly of the mam¬ 
moth fossil ivory of Liakhov Islands, of 
which he and his successors made a jirofit- 
able trade. 

1773-1778. Exploration of the Canadian 
Arctic. In 1773 ('apt. C. J. Bhijijis 
was sent out to search for an opening to 
the north of Spitsbergen. He reached 80° 
48' N.L. before he was stopped by the ice. 
In 

1778. Capt. James Cook, sent by the ad¬ 
miralty to Bering Strait to find 
a passage northeast or northwest from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic, sailed north from 
Kamchatka in the Hr solution and the Dis¬ 
covery, He rounded Cape Prince of Wales, 
cleared Bering Strait and fienetrated east¬ 
ward to Icy Cape before turning west again 
to disc over and name Cajie Nc^rth on the 
Asiatic side. 

d. THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 

1806. William Scoresby reached a record 
north in the .Spitsbergen region 
(81® 30 ')- In 1820 William Scoresby, Jr., 


published his Account of the Arctic Re¬ 
gions, which at once became the standard 
work. 

1818 . The British government, at the in¬ 
stigation of Sir William Barrow, 
renewed the offer of £20,000 for 
making the northwest passage and 
£5000 for reaching 89° N.L. 

1818 . Capt. John Ross and Lieut. Edward 
Parry set out on a twin expe¬ 
dition to Baffin Bay. It confirmed Baltin’s 
work and })ointed the way to the sub- 
se(|iient lucrative whale fjsliery in that 
region. Ross named IMelville Bay and 
Ca])e ^’ork. 

1819 - 1820 . Parry returned to northern 
Baffin Bay, penetrated Lancaster 
Sound and Barrow Strait, discovered Well¬ 
ington ('hannef Prince Regent Inlet, and 
the island of .North Somer.set, and finally 
advanced westward to Melville Sound and 
Melville Isliind, where the expedition win¬ 
tered. On the return voyage (1820) he 
surx'eyed the western coast of Baffin Bay 
to OS^' 15'. The exjiedition was noteworthy 
for the scientifu care with wliicli it was 
conducted. 

1819 - 1826 . Exploration by land, carried on 
by tlie Hudson's Bay ('omj)any 
to fill in the “missing” coastline of northern 
Canada. The work was entrusted to Lieut, 
(later Sir) John Franklin. In 1820-1821, 
with Hr. John Richardson, (ieorge Back, 
and Robert Hood, he made a trij) from 
(ireat Slave Ivake to tlu' ('oj)|)ermine Ki\er 
and down the riv er to tlie jiolar sea. They 
e.xjilored 550 miles of coast east to Cape 
'furnagain. 

1821 . Lieut. P. F. Anjou, in Russian 

service, was sent out to survey 
the Arctic coast cjf Siberia. .Vt the same 
time Baron Wrangel exjilored the coast 
from C'ape Chelagskoi to the mouth of the 
Kolyma (1820-1823). 

1821 - 1823 . Parry’s second expedition, in 

Cjuest of a [lassage at a lower lati¬ 
tude. He sfient the first winter in Hudson 
Bay (Winter Island) and the second among 
the Eskimos at Igloolik. During tiie sum¬ 
mer of 1821 he verified the dead end of 
Repulse Bay. In 1822 he turned north to 
Fox Channel and discovered the ice-choked 
I'ury and llecla Strait. 

1822 . William Scoresby, Jr., in the specially 

constructed BaJJin, forc'ed his way 
through the ic e and reached the 
east coast of (ireenland, which he 
surveyed fur 400 miles (75° to 6 q°). 

1823 . Capt. Douglas Clavering continued 

Scoresby’s work and charted the 
East Greenland coast from 72® to 76°, while 
his associate, Capt. FMward Sabine, estab- 
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lished for the admiralty a magnetic observa¬ 
tory on Pendulum Island. 

1824. Parry’s third expedition, on which 
he hoped to follow the Fury and 
Hecla Strait west to Prince Regent 
Inlet. He had to abandon the 
attempt when one of his ships was 
badly damaged. 

1825-1826. Franklin’s second expedition 

by land. He descended the Mac¬ 
kenzie Riv'er to the sea and advanced west¬ 
ward to Cape Beechey. A {jarty under I )r. 
Richardson reached the shore betw(‘en the 
Mackenzie and ('oj)permine Ri\ers, dis¬ 
covered and named Union and Doljdiin 
Strait and Wollaston Land. 

1826. Capt. F. W. Beechey led an ex[)e- 

dition to the Arctic by way of 
Bering Strait, to connect with kVanklin’s 
e.xplorations. He traced the coastline as far 
west as Point Barrow, and narrowly misstal 
connection witli I'ranklin’s party. 

1827. Parry tried to reach the North Pole 

from nortlicrn Spitsbergen, using 
sledge-})oals, but the southward drift of the 
tloe was too fast and the i)arty did not get 
beyond 82^ 45' ,\.L. 'lliis remained the 
rectjrd nortli for fifty years. 
1829-1830. Uapt. W. A. Graah (Danish 
navy) led an e.xpedition around 
Tape larewell and e.xjilored the 
Last (Greenland coast from the c.\- 
treme south as far north as 65® 18'. 
1829-1833. Capt. John Ross and his 
nephew, James Clark Ross, ern- 
1 larked on a private quest ftir the northwest 
jiassage througli I’rinc.e Regent Inlet, ddiey 
found their way into the Gulf of Boothia, 
where they wintered. In 1830 James Ross 
crossed the Isthmus of Boothia by sledge, 
discovering to the west King W illiam Land. 
In 

1831, June 1. JAMES ROSS located and 
planted the British flag on the 
north magnetic pole. The e.xpe¬ 
dition remained in the Arctic until 
1833 iind was rescued in Lancaster 
Sound by a whaler. 

1833. Sir George Back and Dr. Richard 
King made an etlort to reach the 
Rosses overland from Great Slave Lake and 
Great Fish Ri\er. which they descended to 
the mouth. Ibulure of supplies forced them 
to turn back. 

1837. Thomas Simpson and P. W. Dease, 

of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
descended the IMackenzie and e.xplored the 
remainder of the coast westward from Cape 
Beecliey (I'ranklin’s farthest west) to Point 
Barrow. In iS3g Simpson exjilored east 
from the mouth of the Co[)permine to 
Sim|)son Strait and the mouth of the Great 
Fish River. From there he went on to 
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Montreal Island and as far as Castor and 
Pollux Riv^er. On the return tri}) he ex¬ 
plored the southern coasts of King William 
Land and of Victoria Land. 
1846-1848. THE EXPEDITION OF SIR 
JOHN FRANKLIN, in the Erehiis 
and Terror, to .seek a northwest passage by 
way of i..ancaster Sound. Franklin first 
tried to get through W'ellington Channel, 
but was blocked by ice. He wintered at 
Beechey Island, where the deterioration of 
a large part of the stores was discovered, 
restricting the exfiedition to two winters in 
the Arctic. In 1846 he sailed south down 
Peel Sound and Franklin Strait and in the 
winter 1846-1847 was beset by heavy polar 
ice drifting on the northwest coast of King 
William Land. In the spring a party went 
south as far as Cape Herschel, thus com¬ 
pleting the discovery of the northwest 
passage, although unable to navigate its 
full length. Sir John died in June, as did 
twenty-three others in the course of the 
following winter. The rest abandoned ship 
(Apr. 22, 1848) and started for Great Fish 
Ri\ er. .\ccording to later re[)orts by Fski- 
mos “tht‘y fell down and died as they 
walked.” Not one member of the e.xpe¬ 
dition sur\ived. 

1847 . Dr. John Rae dosed the gap remain¬ 
ing in the Canadian coastline 
lietwecn Boothia and Fury' and Hecla 
Strait. He and his men of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company exfilored (>55 miles of new 
coast, on foot, and established the fact that 
Boothia is the northernmost extremity of 
the American continent. 

1848-1859. THE FRANKLIN RELIEF 
EXPEDITIONS: 

1848-1849. Sir James Ross followed 
Franklin’s route by way of Lan¬ 
caster Sound and ex[)lored the northern 
and western coasts of North Somerset, 
never realizing, when he turned back, how 
near he had come to solution of the Franklin 
mystery. 

1848-1851. Dr. Rae and Sir John Richard¬ 
son searched the American coast 
between the mouth of the Mac¬ 
kenzie and the mouth of the 
Coppermine. 

1850-1851. A great relief expedition was 
organized in various sections and 
dispatched by the admiralty: Capt. Horatio 
Austin led a renewal of the sear('h from 
Barrow Strait. He found Franklin’s 
Beechey Island camp and in 1851 sent out 
sledge parties on a systematic quest. 
Though they found no further trace of 
Franklin, these parties made an immense 
addition to geographical knowledge, for 
members of the expedition covered 7025 
miles, of which 1225 were new land. 
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1851-1852. Capt. William Kennedy and 

Lieut. J. R. Bellot (I'rench Navy) 
were sent out by Lady Franklin to search 
Prince Regent Inlet. They discovered 
Bellot Strait and turned back just before 
reaching I'Yanklin’s course. 
1850-1854. ('ai)t. Richard Collinson and 

Capt. Robert M’Clure were sent 
out by the admiralty to attack the problem 
from Lering Strait. M’Clure wintered in 
Prince of Wales Strait, whence he could 
see lianks Strait, blocked by i('e. Once 
again the northwest passage was found, but 
could not be navigated. Collinson traced 
the shore of Prince Albert Land and reached 
Melville Island, thus connecting with pre\’i- 
ous explorations from the east. He investi¬ 
gated also the south shore of Victoria Land, 
coming within a few miles of h'ranklin’s 
location. 

1852 . ('aj)t. Edward A. Inglefield ad¬ 

vanced north in BatVin Bay to 
Smith Sound, which lie correctly surmised 
to be a channel to the Arctic Ocean. He 
named Ellesmere Land and e.xplored 6oo 
miles of new coast. 

1852 - 1854 . Sir Edward Belcher was sent 

out l)y the admiralty on a last 
effort to soKe the Franklin mystery from 
the east. He and Sherard Osborn went 
north through Wellington (Channel, dis¬ 
covered Belcher Channel and ex]dored the 
northern coasts of Bathurst Island. A sub¬ 
division of Belcher’s command, under Ca[)t. 
H. Kellett, Sfient the winter of 1852-185^.; 
at Melville Island, whence sledge expe¬ 
ditions were sent out. 'Fhey comjileted the 
exploration of Melville Island and Prince 
Patrick Island. 

1853 - 1855 . An American relitd expedition 

under Dr. E. K. Kane ad\anced 
up Smith Channel, wintered at \’an Rens¬ 
selaer Harbor, and in 1854 discovered the 
great Humboldt (ilacier. In 1855 Kane 
abandoned ship and retreated to the Danish 
settlement of Upernivik. In i860 the 
American Dr. I. I. Hayes followed the 
course of Kane and traveled for a week in 
Ellesmere Land. 

1854. Dr. Rae, exj)loring in the region of 
King William’s Land, secured 
from the Eskimo the first infor¬ 
mation and relics of the Franklin 
expedition, thus winning the 
£10,000 admiralty award. 

1857. Lady Franklin sent out Ca[)t. Leo¬ 
pold M’Clintock, famous organizer 
of sledge ojierations on earlier exfieditions, 
to complete the .search. His [larty went 
over the Boothia and King W’illiam Land 
regions, and at Point Victory and Point 
h'elix found the records and many relics 
of Franklin’s party. In the last analysis 


the Franklin catastrofihe resulted in the 
exploration of more than 7000 miles of coast¬ 
line. 

1858-1872. Swedish exploration of Spits¬ 
bergen. Seven exfieditions were 
sent to S]ntsbergen and two to 
Creenland. 

1860-1871. Exfieditions of Charles Hall, an 
American. He exjilored Countess 
of Warvvdck Land and came across the ruins 
of a house built by h'robisher in 1578. The 
years i864-i8()g he s}ient looking for relics 
of Franklin along the south shore of King 
William Land. In 1871 he went north 
through Smith Channel, Kane Basin, and 
Kennedy Channel to Rolieson Channel (82“ 
16' N.L.). 

1863 . Capt. E. Carlsen first circumnavi¬ 
gated Spitsbergen. In i8(»4 Capt. 
d'obiesen circ umna\'igated North¬ 
east Land. 

1868 . Prof. A. E. Nordenskiold penetrated 
the })ack ice n(»rth of Spitsbergen 
to 81^ 42'. 

1869 - 1870 . ddie Hermans, insjiired by Dr. 

Petermann, organized a great 
(Irecnhind exjU'dition under Capt. Karl 
Koldewey. He and his lieutenant, Julius 
. Payer (an .\uslrianl, e.\))]ored the east 
I coast of (ireenland by sledge to CafX: Bis¬ 
marck in (iermania laind. One of the ships, 
the 77 (i«.s'u, was cruslua.1 l)y the ice and for 
nearly a year h(.*r crew drifted 1100 miles 
south on a tloe, e\-enlually landing near 
Cape Larewell. 

1870. Nonienskiold and Dr. Berggren ex¬ 
plored the interior of (irt'cnland, 
ad\'ancing 35 miles from Auleit- 
sivikfjord on the west coast and 
reaching an altitude of 2200 fec't. 
1871-1874. DISCOVERY OF FRANZ 
JOSEPH LAND, by the Austri 
ans, Julius Payer and Carl Weyiirecht. In 
1872 they sought a northeast passage 
around Xovava Zemlya, were caught in 
the ice and drifted northwest for nearly a 
year. This l)roughl them to h'ranz Jose])h 
Land, where they wintered. In 1874 the^ 
did some exploration by .sledge, but ulti¬ 
mately had to abandon ship and return to 
the ()j)en sea, where they were rescued liy a 
Russian schooner. 

1875-1876. 'Phe British, under Sir George 
S. Nares, resumed the effort to 
penetrate the northwest [)assage. From 
Smith Sound they entered Lady Franklin 
Bay, where one shi]i wintered. The other 
wintered in Rohe.son Channel. In 1876 
Albert H. Markham, of the expedition, 
reached a new record north (83° 2o‘ on May 
II). Another member, Lieut. Aldrich, ex¬ 
plored the north coast of IHlcsmere Land 
to Cape (Mlumbia, while Lieut. Beaumont 
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followed the north (oast of Greenland to 
Cape Britannia. 

1876 . Foundation of the Danish committee 
for the geographical and geological 
investigation of Greenland. 'Fhis 
committee stimulated f)oj)ular in¬ 
terest and sent out many e.xj^e- 
ditions. 

1878 . The Dutch, under Koolemans Bey- 
nen, began sending out annual 
expeditions in the sj>ecially ron- 
structed Willem Barents to make 
scientific observations in the Spits¬ 
bergen area. 

1878 - 1879 . N 0 RDENSKI 6 LD for the 

first time made the northeast 
passage in the Vega. Rounding the north 
ernmost ])oint of Siberia (Cape C'helyuskin) 
on Aug. IQ, 187S, he was frozen in and 
obliged to winter on shore, d'he voyage was 
completed in the next year, Bering Strait 
being reached on July 20. 1870. 

1879 - 1881 . The American ex|)edition of 

Lieut. G. W. de Long in the 
Jeannette, linanced by (Gordon Bennett, 
'bhe pur])ose was to ex[)lore the nortliern 
coast of Siberia from Bering Strait. The 
ship was tTuslied in the i(e and sank (June 
13, 1881). De Long and most of tiie ])arty 
jKTished, Init a few reached the coast by 
way of the New Silierian Islands, two 
northern outliers of which grouj), Jeannette 
and Henrietta Islands, were discovered by 
this e.xpedition. 

1880 . Leigh Smith, an Englishman, reached 

Franz Joseph Land from Spits 
bergen and exjilored the southern coast, 
naming it Alexandra Land. In 1881 his 
shij) sank and the jiarty, after wintering, 
made its way to Novaya /emlya in small 
boats. 

1881 . Lieut. Berry, sent out to search for 

De Long, landed on WTangel 
Island (sighted and named by 
Kellett in 1840) and e.xplored it. 

1882 . Establishment of international polar 

stations, an idea put forward in 
1875 l)y VVeyi)reciit and jmomoted at the 
|)olar conh'rences of 187Q-1880. Nor¬ 
wegians, Swedes, Danes. Russians, Dutch, 
British, (iermans, Austrians, and Ameri¬ 
cans agreed to co-operate. 'Fhe Dutidi were 
unsuccessful in establishing a station at the 
mouth of the \'enesei, but the other expe¬ 
ditions carried out their assignments. .\n 
American mission, under Lieut. A. W. 
Greely, carried on observations in Lady 
Franklin Bay for two years (1881-1884). 
Greely explored the north coast of Green¬ 
land and reached a new record north (83° 24') 
at Lockwood Island. In 1882 Greely pene¬ 
trated Grinnell Land, discovered Hazen 
Lake and sighted a fjord to the southwest. 


In 1883 Lieut. James Lockwood crossed 
Grinnell Land to (ireely P'jord. Relief 
ships having failed to arrive, the party 
had to winter in Smith Sound. All but 
six of the |)arty of 24 were dead of star 
vation when the relief ships arrived in June. 
1884. 

1883 . Nordenskiold penetrated 84 miles 
into the interior of Greenland, 
reaching an altitude of 5000 feet. 
1886 . Lieut. Robert E. Peary advanced 50 
miles inland from Disco Bay and 
reached an altitude of 7^00 feet. 
1888 . FIRST CROSSING OF^ GREEN¬ 
LAND, by Dr. Fridtjof Nansen, 
Otto Sverdrup, and five others. From near 
Kjoge Ba}'’ on the east coast they covered 
2f)0 miles of glacier on skis, reaching an 
altitude of nearly qooo feet and striking the 
west coast near Gotthaab. 

1892 . Peary made a 1200-milc dog-sledge 
journey from Ingle field Gulf in 
northwest Greenland, north and 
east ox er the inland ice to Inde¬ 
pendence Fjord and back again. 

1893 - 1896 . EXPEDITION OF NANSEN 

in the Braju. Surmising that there 
was a drift across the [lolar basin, Nansen 
decided to be frozen in and travel with it. 
With Sverdru]) he entered the pack olT the 
New Siberian Islands in Sept. 18Q3. drifted 
northwest until Nov. 15. 1805. Tlience the 
ship moved southward until it broke free 
otT northern Spitsl.)ergen (Aug. iSgt)). The 
ship reaHicd 85'^ 55' N.L. in the summer of 
i8q 5. blit .Nansen and Hjalmar Johansen 
in Alarch left the shij) and traveled north 
with skis and dog-sledges, reaching a record 
north of 86° 14' on Apr. 7. Realizing the 
hopelessness of reaching the drifting ship, 
they made for Sjiiisbergen, wintered at 
Frederick Jackson Island (one of the newly 
disi'overed Whiteland Islands). In the 
s|>ring of i8q6 they were j)icked up by the 
relief shij) Windieard. 

1894 - 1897 . The Jackson-Harmsworth ex¬ 

pedition to Franz Joseph Land 
reached 81° ig' N.L. and surx'eyed a num¬ 
ber of islands. Jackson covered about 600 
miles of new coastline and demonstrated 
the complexity of the archi))elago. A num¬ 
ber of other ex})editions continued the 
investigations (E. Baldwin, i8q8; W. Well¬ 
man, t8q8, iqoo, discovered Graham Bell 
Island; W. Ziegler, 1001. 1Q03-1Q05, 

reached 8j° 4' N.L.). 

1897 . S. A. Andr6e, a Swedish fiyer, under¬ 
took a balloon flight northeast¬ 
ward from Spitsbergen. His decapitated 
body was found on White Island in Barents 
Sea in 1Q30, with a diary which revealed 
that the balloon had come down on the 
ice jiack after 65 hours and that the j)arty 
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had reached White Island, where all had 
perished. 

1897- 1898. Sir Martin Conway carried on 

extensive exploration in the in¬ 
terior of Spitsbergen, as did also 
Dr. A. G. Nathorst. 

1898- 1902. C'apt. Otto Sverdrup in the 

Fram, blocked by ice in his effort 
to circumnavigate Greenland, made several 
journeys over Jcllesmere Land, discovering 
its western coast. In i8qo-ioo 2 he ex¬ 
plored and mapped that part of the Arctic 
Archipelago whicli had not been reached 
by I'ninklin and his successors, lie dis- 
cc'vered Axel Heiberg Islands. Altogether 
this exjjcdition cliarled 1750 miles of coast 
line. 

1899. I'he Russian admiral, Makarov, ar¬ 

ranged a trial tri]) into the ice 
off Spitsbergen, using the great ice-breaker 
Ycrniak. Though unsuccessful he {javed 
the way for later development of the ice¬ 
breaker. 

1899- 1900. Expedition of the DUKE OF 

THE ABRUZZI to Franz Joseph 
Land. From Rudolf Land his lieutenant, 
Capt. Umberto Cagni, led a dog-sledge 
party on a 753-mile trip and reached a new 
northern record of ‘SiF 34' N.L. (200 miles 
from the f)ole). 

1900. G. C. Amdrup made a survey of 

the Fast Greenland coast from 
Scoresby Sound south to Angmagssalik, 
thus completing the discovery and mapping 
of this coast from Ckipe I'arewell north to 
C'ape Bismarck. 

1900. Peary, from his base in ]>ady k'rank- 

lin Bay, made a journey along the 
northern coast of Greenland, rouiiding the 
northernmost point and reaching Cape 
Wyckoff, where he Iniilt a cairn (82*^ 57' 
N.L.). He made an effort to ad\’ance over 
the frozen sea to the north, but found the 
ice too rough. 

e. THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
(1) Conquest of the Pole 

1901. Peary, discouraged with Greenland 

as a taking-off yjlace for the pole, 
tried a route from Ellesmere Land, 
but was again blocked by rough 
ice. 

1905-1906. J’eary, with Capt. Robert Bart¬ 
lett, went by shij) to northern 
Grant Land and thence westward by sledge 
to Ca[)e Hec la. From there he claimed to 
have reached 87"^ 6' early in 1906. The 
claim is f4uestioned by many geograjdiers, 
since Peary wxis the only while man in 
the final i)arty and because the record is 
unsatisfactory 


1907-1908. Expedition of Dr. F. A. Cook. 

He followed a route discovered by 
Sverdrup (from Cape Sabine 
across Ellesmere Land and north 
along the coast to the northern tip 
of Axel Heiberg Island). 

1908, Apr. 20. Cook claimed that he reached 

the pole on this date. Ex})erts re¬ 
gard the claim as improbable, though not 
imj)ossible. His obser\ations were fuller 
than Pcary-’s, but not very good. His 
chronological tal)le of distances was entirely 
reasonable, d'he claim has not yet been ac- 
ce|)ted by authoritativ’e of)inion. 

1909. Apr. 6. Peary claimed to have 

reac'hed the pole on tliis date, from 
C\a[)e Columbia, the northernmost ex¬ 
tremity eff Grant Land. 'J'hough ])oj)ularly 
acce|)led, the claim is cjiiestioncd by some 
expcTts because of the inadequacy of the 
obserxations and the incredil.)le time-table 
submitted. Possibly neither Cook nor 
Pearv' actually reached the ])ole. 

\o further progress in polar exj)loration 
was made until the aeroj)lanc began to 
open up new })ossibilities. 

1925, May. Roald Amundsen (Lieut. 

Riiscr-l^arsen as {)i]ot) and Lincoln 
Ellsworth, in two living-l)oats. Hew from 
King Bay, West S})ilsl)crgen, to 87'' 43' 
N.L., where they landed. With great ex¬ 
ertion and delay they tinally got one of 
their craft inh' the air again and managed 
to reUirii. 

1926, May COMM. RICHARD BYRD 

and FLOYD BENNETT llew from 
King Bay and reached the })olc (May q). 
Using tlic J'okker monoplane Josephine. 
I'ord, they covered the 750 miles and return 
in 15 hours. 

1926, May. ROALD AMUNDSEN, GEN. 

UMBERTO NOBILE, and LIN¬ 
COLN ELLSWORTH, forestalled by Byrd 
in their effort to n^ach tin* pole tirst, took off 
in the dirigible Norge to tly from King Bay 
across tlie j)olc to Alaska. They landed 
safely near Nome, having sichterl no land 
in the Beaufort Sea area. 

1928, May. Nobile, in the dirigible Italia, 
made a number of llights from 
King Bay, one of whic h (from Gaj)e North 
around the northern emd of Franz Joseph 
Archipelago, southeast toward Severnaya 
/.eml3'a and l)ack over the northern end of 
No\aya Zemlya and Northeast Land) 
covered almost 20,000 sfiuare miles of un¬ 
explored regions. No new land was seen. 
The last flight was made (May 24) over 
northeastern (Ireenland to the pole. On the 
return flight the shi[> encxuintercd a storm 
and crashed on the ic e. yVrnong many relief 
expeditions, Amundsen’s ended disastrously 
in Barents Sea. Amundsen was lost. The 
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Italia survivors were rescued by other 
planes and by the Russian icebreaker 
Kras sin. 

1937. May 26-1938, February 19. A SO¬ 
VIET POLAR STATION organ¬ 
ized by Prof. Sclimidt, and consisting of 
four members, was transported by plane 
to a floe near the pole (8q° 26' N.). Oceano¬ 
graphical and meteorological observations 
were taken over a period of nine months. 
After seven months the drift became strong 
and ultimately carried the })arty to the east 
coast of (ireenland. 

1937, June. Three Russian aviators (V. P. 

Cdikalov, G. P. Baidukov, and A. 
V. Beliakov) flew non-stop from 
Moscow over the North Pole to 
\’an( <)U\ er. 

1937, July 14. Mikhail Gromov and two 

companions, all Russians, Hew 
non-sto}) o\’er the i)ole from Moscow to 
Riverside, California (6262 miles in (>2 
hours 17 minutes, a non-stoj) distanc e 
record). 

(2) The Canadian Arctic 

1903-1906. Capt. Roald Amundsen navi¬ 
gated the northwest ])assage by 
way of the east coast of King William Land, 
spending two winters at Petersen Bay and 
cliarting the ('oast of \dctoria Land. Pro¬ 
ceeding westward in 1005. he was frozen in 
and sjhmU the winl(;r at King Point, but in 
Aug. iQoo, he finally reached Bering Stniit. 
ddiis was the first time a ship passed from 
sea to sea, 

1906-1908. The Anglo-American Polar 
Expedition, led by Ifinar Mikkt 1- 
sen and Ernest Leffingwell, with 
\’. Stefansson, took soundings in 
lUaufort Sea, but discovered no 
land. 

1908-1910. THE CANADIAN GOVERN¬ 
MENT took formal possession of 
all islands to the north of the continent. 
CajH. J. E. Bernier, sent out by the govern¬ 
ment. formally annexed Banks and Victoria 
Islands. In igio he failed to make the 
northwest passage by way of )Mel\ ille 
Island, but surx'eyed the west coast (d‘ 
Baffin Land. 

1908-1912. Stefans.son and Dr. R. M. 

Anderson made an extensive study 
of the Eskimos in the Mackenzie 
Delta region. 

1913-1917. Donald B. MacMillan led the 

Boruj) Memorial Expedition to 
Ellesmere Land. From a base at Etah 
observations were made oxer a period of 
four years and a permanent meteorological 
station was established. In 1914 MacMil¬ 
lan traveled 1200 miles across Ellesmere 


Land and Axel Heiberg in search of Peary^s 
Crocker Land, which was found not to exist. 
In 1915 W. E. Ekblaw made an equally 
extensive trip to explore northwestern 
Grant Land, where he found numerous 
ruins of Eskimo houses. MacMillan in 1916 
attempted to explore King Christian Island, 
but was frustrated by a blizzard. 
1913-1918. Stefansson led the Canadian 
Arctic Expedition, one section of 
which made observations for three years in 
the Coronation (iulf district, w'hile the 
other, in command of Stefansson, was beset 
off northern Alaska. One of the shij)s, the 
Karluk, was driven westward in a gale and 
was wrecked near Wrangel Island. Capt. 
Bartlett made his way to the mainland 
and eastward 700 miles to Alaska. Stefans¬ 
son himself remained in the field for four 
years and continued his investigations in 
a series of remarkable sledge journeys 
in the vicinity of Banks Island and Melville 
Island. Many smaller islands were dis- 
I overed. 

1921- 1924. Knud Rasmussen, with two 

companions, carried out a 20.000- 
mile ex|)edition across Arctic America by 
way of I’ox Channel, Hudson Bay, King 
William Land, Coronation Gulf, and the 
Ma( keiizie Della to .Alaska. The results of 
this expedition, primarily ethnological, are 
laid down in Rasmussen’s study of the Eski- 
nn>s. dcrc.vs .1 relic A merica (igiy). 

1922- The Canadian government estab¬ 

lished an annual police patrol of 
the islands and opened a large number of 
government stations designed for obser¬ 
vation, exploration, and the develoj)ment 
of the Eskimos. The discovery of a navi- 
gal>le steamship lane through the hlac- 
kenzie Delta has led to the develoj^ment 
of this waterway as an outlet for the 
products of the interior. Aerial surv’eys 
have become a regular part of government 
activ ities. 

1934- J. M. Wordie led two Cambridge 
University expeditions to West 
Greenland, Baffin Land, and out¬ 
lying islands. 

1934-1935. The Oxford University Elles¬ 
mere Land Expedition organized 
by Edward Shackleton, son of the famous 
antarctic e.x{)lorer, and led by Noel Hum¬ 
phreys, made a sledge journey from Etah 
to northern Grant Land vvliere the British 
Empire Mountrdns were discovered. The 
expedition explored Grinnell Land, the east¬ 
ern coast of Ellesmere Land, and Scoresby 
Bay. 

1936- The British-Canadian Arctic Expe¬ 
dition, under T. H. Manning, 
carried out scientific surveys around South- 
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ampton Island, Repulse Bay, and Melville 
Peninsula. 

(3) Greenland 

1906. The Duke of Orleans in the Bclgica 
tracx'd the northeastern coast from 
Cape Bismarck to a new northern 
point (78” 30', Due d’Orlcans 
Land). 

1906-1908. L. Mylius-Erichsen led a Dan 

ish ex{)edition from near Cape 
Bismarck to Northeast Foreland. It was 
disco\ered that (Greenland extended much 
farther east than at)neared in Peary’s chart. 
A party under Lieutenant J. P. Koch ad¬ 
vanced to the northwest and connected 
with Peary’s earlier explorations, thus com- 
pletin^^ the discovery of the entire (ireen- 
iand coast. Mylius-Iirichsen and another 
party were lost on a return trip from Peary’s 
Navy Cliff. His body and part of the 
records were discovered the next spring by 
Ko('h. 

1909-1912. Einar Mikkelsen led an Ameri¬ 
can expedition to search for records 
of Mylius-Erichsen and to settle the ques¬ 
tion whether Peary' Channel w'as really a 
channel or a fjorcl. In rgio he made a 
1400-mile sledge journey from Shannon 
Island to Danmark Fjord, where he found 
Mylius-lLrichsen’s statement that Peary’s 
Channel does not exist. On retum to 
Shannon Lsland, he found that his ship had 
been crushed and the rest of the expedition 
taken home in another boat. He and his 
party spent two moie wdnters alone Ijeforc 
being rescued. 

1912. Knud Rasmussen made two cross¬ 
ings of interior Greenland, the 
first eastw'ard from Ingle field (iulf to Dan¬ 
mark P’jord, w'hence he explored Peary 
Land and Independence Fjord. Finding 
that Peary Channel did not exist, he was 
obliged to make a second crossing from 
Navy Cliff to Inglefield (iulf. 

1912. Dr. de Qwervain, a .Swiss scientist, 
crossed Greenland from J >isi'o Jiay 
to Angmagssalik, discovering the 
lofty mountain chain which con¬ 
tains Mt. IA)rel. 

1912-1913. J. P. Koch and Dr. Alfred 

Wegener, a German, after spend¬ 
ing a winter on the inland ice at an altitude 
of 4000 feet, led a party on the long 700- 
mile crossing over the unknown middle part 
of Cireenland. They reached an altitude 
of 9500 feet. 

1917. Rasmussen, with two Scandinavian 
scientists, explored a number of 
fjords in northern (ireenland in an at¬ 
tempt to find the northwest outlet of Peary’s 
Channel. 


1917. Denmark strengthened her claim on 
Greenland by treaty with the 
United States, ceding the Virgin 
Islands in settlement of American 
claims to areas discovered by 
Peary. 

1919. Foundation of the Danish East 

Greenland Company. This led to 
the establishment of trajjping 
stations at Danmark Harbor and 
Germania Harbor and later at 
other places. 

1920-1923. Lauge Koch led a Danish expe¬ 
dition to northern Greenland to 
complete the survey of i’eary 
Land. Extensive investigations 
w’cre carried on o\er a period of 
years. 

1921. Denmark proclaimed sole sover¬ 

eignty over the w hole country and 
closed the coasts to foreigners, Lhe Nor¬ 
wegians, howxw'cr, continued to [iress a long¬ 
standing claim based rm original discovery 
and settlement by the Norsemen. 

1924. Greenland Agreement between Den¬ 

mark and Norway, providing that, 
until 1944, Norwegian hunters and landing 
parties should suffer no restrictions on the 
cast coast lietween 60° 27'and Si except at 
Angmagssalik and the new hNkimo colonies 
around Scoresby .Sinind. Similar conces¬ 
sions made to the British. Greenland be¬ 
came a crown colony of Denmark, which 
exercises a ttiule monopoly and has under¬ 
taken a paternalistic program to preserve 
F.skimo culture. 

1925. Richard Byrd and Floyd Bennett 

made several trial llights from 
I'dah northwest over Kllesmere 
Land and over East (ircenland, 
surv eying more than 30,000 sfiuart* 
miles. 

1926. 1929. J. M. Wordie led two Gam 

bridge University exfieditions to 
Fast Greenland, mai)})ing in detail a large 
area of mountains and glaciers around 
C'lavcring Island. On the second expe¬ 
dition J’etermann Peak (9600 feet) was 
ascended. 

1926-1927, and 1931-1934. Lauge Koch 

continued the Danish government 
surveys from Siorcsby Sound northward. 
lOur winter stations were established with 
radios, and various air surveys were carried 
out. A large group of scientists carried out 
an ambitious program of research. 
1930. ('apt. Ahrenberg made an aiqdane 
flight from Sweden to Angmags¬ 
salik. in August of the same year Wolfgang 
von Gronau flew over the southern end of 
Greenland and landed at Ivigtut on his way 
from Iceland to the United States. 
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1930-1931. The German Inland Ice expe¬ 
dition under Dr. Alfred Wegener 
estiddished fjarties at Scoresby Sound and 
at Kamarujuk Hay (West Greenland) and 
set up meteorological stations for winter 
observation. The expedition made some 
use of propeller-driven sledges and echo- 
sounding apparatus for measuring the thick¬ 
ness of the icecaf). 

1930-1932. The British Arctic Air-Route 
Expedition, led by twenty-three 
year-old H. G. Watkins, established i\ base 
west of Angmagssalik and set up a weather 
station at an altitude of Sooo feet. Much 
of the coast was photograj)hed from the 
air, and the lofty Watkins Mountains were 
discovered. In a party climbed Mt. 
Forel (i 1,100 feet). Another party crossed 
the ici'cap to Ivigtut, while yet another 
section crossed by a more northern route to 
Holsteinsborg. Watkins, with two com¬ 
panions, made a boat trip around the 
southern coast of Greenland carrying out 
careful surseys. In i(>32 Watkins returned 
to East Cireenland and disaj)peared in 
the region anaind Lake I'jonl. probably 
drowned. 

1931, Aug. Von Gronau made a .second 
and much kaigcT tlight over the 
(inamland icecaj:) from Scoresby 
Sound to Siikkertoj^t'^^n. 

1931, July 10. Norway formally an¬ 
nexed the coastal region nort h of 
Sc’oresby Sound, calling it Jirik the Red's 
Land. After protests by Denmark the 
matter was referred to the Hague C'oiirt 
which decided in favor of Danish so\ct- 
eignty (.Apr. 5, IQ33). 

1932-1933. The Danish Scoresby Sound 
Committee undertook large-scale 
aerial photography. Mikkelsen and Kas 
mussen worked out a tecliniqiie for rapid 
maf)ping of large areas which was aj)plied 
l)y the Danish .Air Survey in T033 both in 
Last and West Greenland. 

1934. Martin Lindsay led the British 

Trans-Greenland Expedition from 
Disco Hay to the west slo])e of the Whitkins 
Mountains, following the range southward 
for 350 miles. The expedit ion traversed one 
of the largest “blank spots” and reached 
an icecap altitude of 10,400 feel. 
1935-1936. The Oxford University Green¬ 
land Expedition, under H. Hay¬ 
ward, c'ontinuecl extensive investigations 
in West Greenland. In 1936 a sec’ond 
e.vpediti()n under Peter Mott "extended the 
surcTy. 

1935. A. Courtauld, a former companion 

of W'atkins, scaled the highest 
known peak in the Arctic (about 12,200 
feet) in the W atkins Range. 


(4) The Spitsbergen Area 

1907-1920. Dr. W. S. Bruce in a series of 
six expeditions made a comjilete 
cartographical, geological, and zoological 
survey of Prince (diaries Foreland. In ad¬ 
dition he staked a mining claim on which 
the Scotch Spitsbergen Syndicate was 
founded (icpg), and took an active part 
in develoj)ing the mineral resources of the 
country. 

1911. Count Zeppelin in the Mainz set up 

a (ierrnan meteorological station 
at Ic'e I'jord. At the outbreak of the 
World War it was turned over to the Nor¬ 
wegian government, which moved it to 
Ouade Hook. 

1912. Lt. Schroeder-Stranz led an expe¬ 

dition to the north coast of Spits¬ 
bergen on which he and about half 
the f)artic:ipanls lost their !i\’es. 
1921-1924. A series of three Oxford Uni¬ 
versity expeditions, largely pro¬ 
moted by George Binney, initialed the 
Lni\ersily School of k'.xjdorcrs. composed 
largely of undergraduates and professional 
scientists. In Sj)ilsbergen these ex[)edition5 
carried out extensbe scientific investiga¬ 
tions, as they did in Greenland. Great 
attention was devoted to little known 
Northeast Land. In 1924 Binney intro¬ 
duced a seaplane for geographical e.xplo- 
ration and siu ceeded in making many aerial 
j)hotograj)hs. 

1923. Lt. Mittelholzer, a Swiss aviator, 
made a successful 500-mile flight 
o\'er Sjutslicrgen and Northeast 
Land. 

1925. Norway acquired sovereignty over 
the S|)itsbergen Arc'hi])elago and 
Hear Island, the whole area becoming of¬ 
ficially known by the old Norse name 
Svalbard. Since ic)o9 the government has 
sujiported annual sur\'cying cruises, mostly 
under the Icxidcrship of Prof. Adolf Hoel. 

I Since igi i meteorological and other stations 
j have been cstaiilished and in 1936 aerial 
i mapping was begun. Svalbard has a great 
! deal of high-grade coal which is being 
! exploited by Swedish and Russian com- 
! fianies whose j>re-existing claims were ac- 
1 cepted by Norway as a condition of her 
sovereignty. 

1925. A British Arctic expedition, under 
Grettir Algarsson and Comm. F. 
A. W'orsley, carried out soundings 
and other investigations between 
Spitsbergen and Franz Joseph 
Land. 

1925. Beginning of the polar flights of 

Amundsen, Byrd, Nobile, etc., 
which all started from King Bay (p. 566). 
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1931. The Norwegian-Swedish expedition 

to Northeast Land, under Prof. 
H. Ahlmann, carried out a sledge 
tour over the inland ice and made 
many valuable scientific contribu¬ 
tions. 

1933-1936. Two Oxford University expe¬ 
ditions, led by A. R. Glen, concen¬ 
trated on the little known New Friesland 
icecap in W’est Sjiitsbergen, ex[)]ored and 
map{)ed the greater part of the interior, and 
carried on extensive biological researches. 
The second expedition (1035-T03O) went 
to Northeast Land and carried out the most 
comprehensi\’e scientific program of any 
British Arctic exjiedition. 'bwo obserx ation 
stations were maintained on the inland ice 
throughout the winter. 


(6) The Russian Arctic 

The development of Silieria and the need 
for better communications with the Far 
East served as an important stimulus to 
.\rctic work. 

1910. The government inaugurated annual 
hydrographic cruises along the Si¬ 
berian coast by the ice-breakers Taimyr 
and Vaigach, and between 1912 and 1914 
established five meteorological stations in 
the Arctic. 

1912. Three Russian expeditions to Franz 

Joseph Archipelago and Novaya 
Zemlya all met with disastrous ends. Lieut. 
Sedow spent two winters off northern No¬ 
vaya Zemlya and perished in the effort to 
reach the pole in 1914. 

1913. Capt. B. Vilkitski, in an attempt to 

navigate the northeast passage 
from east to west, discovered several new 
islands of the New Siberia grriup and, above 
all, the new and extensive Severnaya Zem- 
lya (North Land), about 50 miles north of 
Cape Chelyuskin. 

1914-1916. Capt. Otto Sverdrup first used 
radio successfully in the Arctic, 
communicating with the ice¬ 
breakers off Cape Chelyuskin. 

1915. Vilkitski arrived at Archangel, 

having completed the east-west 
passage. 

1916. The Russian government annexed 

Franz Joseph Land (claimed by 
Austria after the discovery in 1873). At the 
same time the government claimed Wrangel 
Island, Henrietta Island, and Herald Is¬ 
land, all discovered by Americans in the 
late ipth century. 

1918-1925. Capt. Roald Amundsen, with 
Dr. H. Sverdrup, in the specially 
built Maud, navigated the northeast pas¬ 
sage and S|)ent two winters (1918-1920) in 


the ice preparatory to his projected drift 
over the pole. The drift was carried out 
in 1922-1925, nearly duj)licating that of the 
Frairij but without important geographical 
results. 

1921. Stefansson attempted to plant a 
British colony on Wrangel Island, 
which he regarded as a possible 
future air base. Most of the colo¬ 
nists died before they could be 
relie\'ed in i{)23. 

1921. Prof. R. Samoiiovich, of the new 

Jnslilulc for the Fx pi oral ion of the 
North (founded 1921), initiated 
llie annual exf)loration cruises into 
llie Barents Sea, Kara Sea, and 
Russian .Arctic. 

1923-1929. Brof. Meschachev led a series 
of cruises to the k'ninz Joseph 
Archipelago for the Moseou' Scien¬ 
tific Maritime Institute. 

1924. The Soviet government founded a 
<’olony on Wrangel Island, which 
has been maintained e\'cr since. 
1924. 'J'he g(n’emment created the Islands 
Administration of the U.S.S.R. 
and pk'ued No\'aya Zemlya, Kol¬ 
guev, and Vaigach under its juris¬ 
diction. 

1925-1928. JTof. S. V. Obruchev exjilorcd 
the practically unknown territory 
lietween the Kolima and Indigirka 
Rivers, discovering some \ cry high 
nuHintain ranges. 

1926. The Soviet government hoisted the 

Hag over Herald Island, and, after 
.Amundsen’s flight in the Norge, claimed 
all lands and islands that might be dis¬ 
covered north of Russia and Siberia by 
flight across the .Arctic. 

1927. The Soviet established a ])ermanent 

station on the New Siberia Is¬ 
lands. First Russian hydroplane 
flight from C.'ape North to Wrangel 
Island. 

1929-1931. Samoiiovich and Prof. Otto 
Schmidt carried on extensive ex¬ 
ploration in the Franz Joseph 
Archipelago and about Severnaya 
Zemlya. 

1931. The Crerman dirigible, Graf Zep¬ 

pelin, commanded by Dr. Hugo 
Eckeuer, cruised over the Franz Jo.seph 
Archii)clago, Severnaya Zemlya, the Taimyr 
Peninsula, and uncx))lored parts of northern 
Novaya Zemlya. 

1932. The Soviet government claimed 

Victoria Island, though this is 
generally regarded as part of the 
Spitsbergen group. 

1932. Prof. Schmidt, in the ice-breaker 
Sibiriakov, made a record passage 
by the northeast route from Archangel 
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(July 28) to Yokohama (Nov. 5), that is, 
3000 miles in 9 weeks. It was the first time 
the passage had been made in one season. 
Since then at least one ship has gotten 
through each year. In 1936 fourteen ships 
made the passage. 

1932. The government established a polar 
radio station on Prince Rudolf 
Land, in the Franz Joseph group. 
1932. Prof. N. N. Zubow first circumnavi¬ 
gated the I'ranz Joseph Archi¬ 
pelago. 

1935. k'oundation of the CENTRAL AD¬ 
MINISTRATION OF THE 
NORTHERN SEA ROUTE by the Soviet 
government. This was a chartered com¬ 
pany entrusted witli the e.\{)loration and 
development of all So\det territory north of 
62'^. Under Prof. Schmidt it employed 
about 40,000 peo])le. The extensive new 
program included; navigation of the great 
Siberian rix ers and building of i)orts at their 
mouths (to be kej)t open by ice-breakers); 
establishment on the coast of permanent 
stations (there wer(‘ 5“ in with radio 


and other scientific equipment; mainten¬ 
ance of planes for reconnaissance of ice con¬ 
ditions, etc.; charting of coasts and currents 
(warm currents discovered along the edge 
of the continental shelf in 1935); con¬ 
struction of a railway from the Yenesei to 
the Dudinka and Norilsk mining regions 
(coal, nickel, platinum, and copj)er); agri¬ 
cultural stations to develo}) a food supjdy 
for colonists (work on rai)idly maturing 
wheat, etc.); education and development 
of the natives, and protection of reindeer 
herds, et( . 

1937, May-1938, Feb. ESTABLISHMENT 

OF THE SOVIET POLAR STA¬ 
TION near the North Pole 
(P- .sb7L 

1938. 'Phe Administration of the Northern 

Sea Route, like many other 
branches of the Soviet government, was 
subjected to a drastic “purge.” Prof 
Schmidt and many other leading officials 
were removed and im{)risoned, but some 
of them were later reinstated. Russian 
activity in the Arctic continued. 


5. .ANTARC'I'IC 

A legend dating from (ireek antiquity 
and supi)orted by Ptolemy related to the 
existence of an enormous continent in the 
southern hemis|)here. This land-mass is 
shown by mediaeval cartogra|)hers, and 
even on maj)s as late as the end of the i6th 
century, on many of which it is extended to 
tro])ical latitudes in each of tlie three 
oceans. A series of voyages in southern 
latitude's during the 15th, lOth, and 17th 
centuries (Da (lama, 1407; Magellan, 
1520; Drake, 1370; Tasman, 1642; and 
others, who were blown southward from 
their courses) progressively reduced the 
possible area of this legendary continent by 
pusl'iing its limits farther and farther S(*uth 
ward. 

1738-1739. Pierre Bouvet, a French naval 
offuer, deliberately set out to 
proxe or disprove the existence of the 
southern continent, and 1400 miles south 
of Capetown he sighted land (Bouvet Is¬ 
land, 54° S.L.;. 

1756. The Sjianish ship Leon discovered 
South (leorgia (54°~55‘^ S.) in the 
At la ntic. 

1768. Cajit. James Cook, on his first 
voyage, circumnavigated New 
Zealand, hitherto su]')y>oscdly part 
of the Antarctic continent. 
1771-1772. Ca|)t. Yves Kerguelen, sent 
out by France to look for “a very 
large continent,” He discovered Kergue- 
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len Island in the Indian Ocean (50° S.). 

which he named Ncie France. 
1772-1775. SECOND VOYAGE OF 
CAPT. COOK. He was the first 
to cross the Antarctic Circle (Jan. 17, 1773). 
He circumnavigated .Antarctica, and made 
extensixe exploratory cruises in the sur¬ 
rounding waters, pushing to 71° 10' S. on 
Jan. 30, 1774 (irqo miles from the pole and 
the record south for the oSth century), 
lie discox'cred the South Sandxvich Islands, 
annexed South Georgia, and reyxxrted 
the [iresence there of enormous herds of 
seals. 

1778-1839. Explorations by the sealers. 

Suspension of exj)loration as such. 
The discoveries made in this period were in 
the main incidental to the 0])erations of 
British and .American whalers and sealers 
drawn south by Cook’s reports. 
1778. British sealers began operations at 
South Georgia. 

1819. Capt. William Smith, of the British 

brig Williams, discox^ered and took 
possession of the South Shetland 
Islands for the British. 

1820. Edward Bransfield, in the Williams. 

charted 500 miles of the south¬ 
ern coast of the South Shetlands, 
discoxcred his strait, and sighted 
Graham Land. 

1820-1821. Ca|)t. Fabian Gottlieb von 

Bellingshausen, sent out by .Ale.x- 
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ander I of Russia, circumnavigated Ant¬ 
arctica, and discovered Alexander I Land 
and Peter Island (68° S.), the first land 
sighted within the Antarct ic Circle. 
1821. George Powell, a British sealer, and 
Nathaniel B. Palmer, an American 
sealer, discovered the South Orkney Islands, 
and Powell surveyed and annexed them for 
the British. 1‘aimer and other American 
sealers further explored J’almer Archi- 
})elago, which skirts (iraham Land. 
1823. Capt. James Weddell, an English¬ 
man, discovered and penetrated 
Weddell Sea, establishing on Feb. 
20, 1823, the record south of his 
day (74° 15', 945 miles from the 
pole). 

1831-1832. John Biscoe, an English sealer, 
(' i r 111 m n a i g a t e d A n t a r c t i (' a, 
named and annexed (iraham Land, dis 
cov ered the Bisc nc- Islafids, (Jueen Adelaide 
Island, and sighted linderby Land. In 
1839. Jolm Ballen}’, aia ther E.nglish cap¬ 
tain, discov’ered the vohanic Halleny Is¬ 
lands, just on the .Xntan tic Circle, olT the 
coast of Oates Land. 

1837-1840. ( apt. J. S. C. Dumont D’Ur¬ 
ville of the I'rench navy, in the 
Aslriiliihc and /c/A’. siglited Joinville Is¬ 
land. Louis ]'}iilipy)e Land (in Ondiani 
Land), and .\d61ie Land on the mainland 
due south of 'Tasmania. 

1839-1840. ( apt. Charles Wilkes of the 

V.S. Navy was antedated in his 
discovery of .\d61ie Lund by ] )’Ur\ ille. but 
he (Tuised westward along the coast of 
Antarctica from 148*^ l-i. to 108° lA, where 
he found his way blocked l)y Termination 
barrier (Shackleton Ice Shelf). 
1841-1843. CAPT. JAMES CLARK ROSS 
(sent out by the British admiralty) 
in the Krehus and the Ttrror crossed the 
Antarctic drde (Jan. i, 1841), aiming to 
ydant the I'nion Jack on the south magnetic 
pole and reach as high a latitude as ])ossible. 
lie got through the ice pack, but, finding 
his way barred by the lofty Admiralty 
Range beliind ('ape Adare, cruised south¬ 
ward for 430 miles into Ross Sea, along the 
scaq)ed eastern coast t)f South \1ctoria 
Land. There he sighted and named, be¬ 
sides the Admiralty Range, the Prince 
Albert Range and the voUanit- mountains 
Erebus and I'error on Ross Island. Finding 
further passage southward barred at the 
latter i)oint by the Great (Ross) Ice Barrier, 
he cruised eastward along it for 350 miles, 
before returning to Hobart, Tasmania (Apr. 
I, 1841). The folK»wir:g summer he re¬ 
turned to the head of Ross Sea near King 
Edward VII Land and made a record south 
(78° 9', 710 miles from the y)ole) which held 
for 60 years. In j 842 he cruised off Graham 
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Land, but made no important discoveries. 
Altogether Ross charted about 1000 miles 
of coastline. He also took possession for 
Great Britain of all the continental land 
and islands which he discovered in 1841. 

After the voyages of Ross there was a 
lull of 30 years in systematic exploration of 
the Antarctic, attention having shifted to 
the North Pole. 

1872- 1874. H.M.S. Challenger (Capt. 

George S. Nares), the first steam- 
y)ropelled vessel to cross the Antarctic 
Circle, renewed the study of oceanography 
in the Antarctic and helped to redirect 
pul)Iic attention to the south. 

1873- 1875. Ca|)t. Eduard Dallmann (Ger¬ 

man) in the steamship Gronland 
established the fact that Palmer Land was 
an archipelago by sailing behind it, and, 
and, disc ed Bismarck Strait and 
Kaiser Wilhelm Archif)eIago to the 
south off Graham Land. 

1893. ('apt. C. A. Larsen (Norwegian) in 
the Jason explored Weddell sea- 
coast. discovering and naming 
Tbyn Coast in Graham Land. 
King Oscar Land, RIt. Jason, and 
Robertson Island. 

1894-1895. Capt. Leonard Kristensen 

(Norwegian) in the Antarctic dis¬ 
covered Ridley Beach at Cape Adare, where 
the first landing on the continent was made 
in January by Carsten Borchgrevink. He 
found the first vegetation in the Antarctic 
— a lichen at Possession Island. 
1895. The Sixth Tnlernational Geographi¬ 
cal (.'ongress in London called at¬ 
tention to Antarctic exf)loration, which it 
desc ribed as the most pressing geographic'al 
recjuirement of the time, and did much 
to stimulate interest in tlie problem, both 
on the I cart of governments and of private 
individuals. 

1897- 1899. Lieut. Adrien de Gerlache 

(Belgian) in the Belgica, with 
Roald Amundsen as mate, coasted Gmham 
Land, discovered and made several land¬ 
ings in Belgicva Strait (subsequently Ger¬ 
lache Cliannel), discov’ered and named 
Danco Land to the east, and passed south 
of Peter Island. Here on Mar. 3, 1898, they 
w'ere beset and remained, the first prisoners 
through an Antarctic night, drifting with 
the pack ice until T'eb. 14, 1899. 

1898- 1900. Carsten Borchgrevink, in the 

\vha\er Southern Cross, led the first 
party (British and Scandinavian) to winter 
on the continent, at C'ape Adare, where 
meteorological observxitions were taken, 
[)en^in life studied, and geological col¬ 
lections made. Picked up by their ship in 
Jan. 1900, they made several landings on 
the eastern shore of Victoria Land, dis- 
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covered the Emperor Penguin rookery at 
Cape Crozier, and cruised along the Ross 
Barrier. Feb. rg, they made a sledge 
journey on its surface to 78° 45', a new 
record south. 

1901-1903. The German National Expe¬ 
dition, led by Prof. Erich von 
Drygalski in the Gauss, discovered and 
named the Gaussberg and Kaiser Wilhelm 
II Land, wliere they sent, out the first sledge 
parties on the Antarctic ice coast. This 
expedition founded a magnetic station on 
Kerguelen Island. 

1901- 1903. The Swedish Expedition, led 

by Dr. Otto Nordenskiold and 

Capt. Larsen in the Anlarctir, made ex¬ 
ploratory cruises around Graham Land and 
in Weddell Sea, where they discovered an¬ 
other great ice barrier stretching from 
Robertson Island to Alt. Jason, surveyed 
the east coast of Graham Land and out¬ 
lying islands from Erebus and Terror Gulf 
to 66° S.. and discovered and charted the 
Crown Prince Gustav Channel and James 
Ross Island as well as the northern archi¬ 
pelago lying around it. I'he Anfarrtir was 
crushed and sunk by the pack i('c and the 
expedition was oldiged to spend two winters 
at Snow Hill Island, where it was finally 
rescued by an Argentine ship. 

1902- 1904. CAPT. R. F, SCOTT (British), 

commanding a large expedition, 
including Lieut. Shackleton and Dr. E. A. 
Wilson, in the Discovery reached Cape 
Adare, Jan. igo2. Ouising southward 
along Reiss’s course in 1S42, he discovered 
and named the Drygalski and Nordenskiold 
ice tongues, Granite Harbor, and the Royal 
Society Mountains. He succeeded in sur¬ 
passing his predecessor’s record, reached 
the eastern end of Ross Barrier, sighted and 
named King Edward VII Land on the 
eastern .shore of Ross Sea, and charted 150 
miles of its coast. Upon the return to 
winter at Ross Island in McMurdo Sound, 
Mt. Erebus was found to be an active 
vadcano. 

1903, N0V.-I904, Feb. Scott, Wilson, and 
Shackleton made a southern trip 
of 930 miles over the Ro.ss Barrier in an 
effort to ascertain its limits. They dis¬ 
covered that its western boundary was 
formed by 350 miles of scarped coastline, 
backed by the lofty Britannia and Queen 
Alexandra Ranges, the latter containing 
15,000-foot Mt. Markham. Elieir record 
south was 82° 17' (500 miles from the pole), 
near Shackleton Inlet, an enormous ice 
strait, where they were obliged to turn back. 
At the same time a reconnaissance party 
under Lieut. Albert Armitage made a west¬ 
ern trip on to the continental ice-sheet of 
South \d( toria Land’s gooo-foot inland 


plateau, discovering and naming the Ferrar, 
Taylor, and Blue Glaciers. The following 
season (1903-1904) a party under Scott 
pushed 200 miles farther over the plateau 
and on the return trip discovered and ex¬ 
plored Dry Valley. 

1903-1905. The Scottish National Expe¬ 
dition, led by Dr. W. S. Bruce in 

the Scotia, carried on oceanographical ex¬ 
plorations in Weddell Sea, and wintered on 
Laurie Island. In March, 1904, again 
exploring southward in Weddell Sea, they 
discoVTred Goats Land. 

1903-1905. Jean B. Charcot (French) in 
the FranQais o[)erated off the west 
coast of Graham Land, charted 
the vv'cstern side of Palmer .Archi¬ 
pelago, sighted Alexander I Land, 
and discovered Loui)et Land. 
1907-1909. SIR ERNEST SHACKLETON 
(British), privately finaiued in llie 
Nimrod, led an exf)edition ini.luding Doug¬ 
las Mawson and Prof. T. \\’. E. David to 
the Ross Sea sector. First ascent of Mt. 
Erebus and discovery of the live crater 
(Mar. 5-10. igo.Si. hYom a base at ('aj)e 
Royds on Ross Island, iie and three others 
started on a journey to tlie j>ole (Oct. 29. 
1908). Surj)assing Scott’s record, they dis¬ 
covered and |)assed tlie southern end of 
Ross Barrier, formed by the C'ommonwealth 
Range, and struggled (Dec. 7-27) more 
than a hundred miles up to the head of 
Beardmore ('(.icier, where they discovered 
a seam of low-grade coal. At its head (9820 
feet) they emerged U[)on the .South Ik.ilar 
Jdateau, across which they traveled to 88° 
23' S., on Jan. g. igog, where a desperate 
food shortage obliged them to turn back, 
only 97 miles short of llieir goal. 
1908, Oct. 5-1909, Feb. 4. Dav id, Mawson. 

and Mackay on a 1260-mile sledge 
trip, explored and surveyed 200 miles north¬ 
ward along the coast of Victoria Land, 
crossed Drygalski Gku ier. and turning in¬ 
land climbed u[) the 7000-foot Northern 
Plateau to reach and plant the British tlag 
on the south magnetic pole (1200 miles from 
the true South Pole) on Jan. 16, igoq. 'The 
land was claimed for King Edward. Al¬ 
together Shackleton’s exjiedition disci.'vcred 
about 1000 miles, and explored 300 miles 
more of territory previously discovered. 
All the new land exf)lored was formally 
de( lared to be British. 

1908. Great Britain issued letters patent 
constituting the Falkland Depend¬ 
ency (South Georgia, the South Shetlands, 
the Sandwich Grou[), and Graham Land) 
under the jurisdiiff ion of the governor of the 
FYdkland Islands. The Dependency estab¬ 
lished a sector between 80° and 20° W. 
Long, running from 50° S. Lat. to the pole. 
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1908-1910. Second expedition of Jean Char¬ 
cot. Tie charted 200 miles of the 
west coast of Graham I^and, extending his 
previous survey 100 miles beyond I^oubet 
Coast, The new land was called Fallieres 
Coast, d'hen ad\an(ing southward Char¬ 
cot first reached Alexander I I^and, but 
could not determine whether it was an 
island or mainland. In iqio he discovered 
Charcot l^and, farther to the southwest, 
and verified Tiellingshausen’s discovery of 
I’eter Island. 

1910-1912. DISCOVERY OF THE 
SOUTH POLE BY CAPT. 
ROALD AMUNDSEN. Jteaten by T’eary 
at the North Pole, Amundsen hoped to 
anticijiate Scott at tlie South I\)le. Tie 
chose a base* on tlic* Hay of Whales and with 
four others made the trip with dog-slcxlges 
(iQii, Get. icrDec. 14). The Norwegian 
Hag was hoisted at the pole on I)ec. 16, 
IQII. On the iri)) Amundsen discovered 
the i5,ooo-fc)ot Oueen Maude Range whic h 
bounds Ross TTarric-r. He ascended this 
range to the Polar Plateau by way of Axel 
Heiberg Glacier, and (]isco\ ered the Devil's 
(dacier bevond. 

1910-1913. SCOTT’S LAST EXPEDI¬ 
TION. He aimed for the pole, l>ut 
was interested mainly in sc ientific research. 
T^'rom a litise at ('a[)e I'.vans in McMurdo 
Sound, he and four others started (Nov. p 
iQii) and followed Shackleton’s route uj) 
Jleardmore Glacier, l ailure of transport 
and deficient food resulted in exer sIowit 
progress. The pole was reached Jan. 16, 
1912, but the party was so exhausted th.at 
before getting back it was overtaken liy 
bad weather. Halfway' across Ross Harrier 
they all died in a blizzard (about Mar. 2()). 
The bodies were found by a relief party in 
Nov. 1012. 

1910- 1912. L ieut. Sliirase (Ja])aneseb after 

an unsuccessful attempt to reach 
Ross Sea (iqn). effec ted a landing on the 
Hay of Whales, learning that Amundsen 
had already reached the pole, he contented 
himself with a short sledge journey across 
the Harrier. 

1911- 1912. Dr. Wilhelm Filchner (Ger¬ 

man). in an attempt to find out 
whether Ross and Weddell Seas are con¬ 
nected by a strait, disecnered Teopold 
Hand, delimited the .southern boundary of 
WTddell Sea and discovered the Wilhelm 
Ice Harrier, which tills its head. 
1911-1913. Dr. Douglas Mawson (Hritish) 
led a large-scale, welbeciuipped 
expedition to explore the 2000 miles of 
practically unknown coast between Gape 
Adare and the Gaussberg. He was the first 
Antarctic explorer to use wireless. The 
larger section of the expedition broke 


through the pack ice and discovered Mertz 
Glacier, stretc hing 60 miles out to sea, and 
beyond it D’Urville Sea. Here the party 
made its base on C'ommonwealth Hay and 
(Nov. iQii-Jan. ic;i2) Mawson, Mertz, and 
Ninnis sledged 2S0 miles over the great ice 
plateau into King George V Land, crossing 
the Mertz and the still larger Ninnis Glacier, 
but Mawson was the only one who got 
through ali\e. Another parly explored the: 
coast to the east for 275 miles, and a third 
contingent was taken 1200 miles westward 
in the Aurora past the great ice barrier 
which they named Shackleton’s Ice Shelf, 
dis(overed Dax is Sea, and named the land 
on its shores Oueen Mary I^and. T'he party 
camped on Shackleton Ice Shelf, on which 
Denman and Scott (ilaciers were dis 
coxered. Prom here also a party made a 
215-mile trip to (iaussberg in Kaiser W il¬ 
helm Land and back. 

Mawson discovered that the greater pari 
of Antarctica is bordered by ice coasts. 
Altogether his exjiedition discov^ered and 
exiilored 1320 miles of land, majiped 800 
miles of coastline, and made more geo- 
gra|)hical and scientitic discox cries tlian any 
I^rexious exjiedilion, although it worked 
under far wetrse weather conditions in the 
most desolate, blizzard-ridden part of the 
continent. 

1914-1917. SIR ERNEST SHACKLE- 
TON, in the Endurance, proposed 
to cross .Antarctica from W’eddell to Ros? 
Sea via the pole (1800 miles, half over un¬ 
known territoiyo to meet the complemen¬ 
tary partx’ under Mackintosh in the Aurora. 
This aim was defeated, Shackleton’s way 
south to the destined landing-place being 
Icarred by heaxy pack ice in W'eddell Sea, 
but he confirmed Hruce's discovery of Coats 
Land, between xvhich and Leopold T^and to 
the sc^uthwest. he discovered Caird Cc^ast, 
which contains the Dawson I.,ampton 
Glacier — proliably the world’s largest 
Pel). 22. IQ15, the Euduroncr was fast beset 
and drifted 570 miles northwest with the 
jiack until Nov. 21, 1Q15. xxdien she xxas 
crushed and sunk T)y the jiressure ice. J'he 
party drifted on the disintegrating Hoe until 
.Apr. c), IQ16. when they took to small 
boats. (An Ayw. 14 they reached THeidiant 
Island, where they were obliged to winter. 
Shackleton and five others made the 800- 
mile trip to South Georgia for help in a 
20-foot open boat in 16 days, arriving May 
TO, 1916. A fourth relief expedition to Ele- 
])hant Island xvas finally successful in remov¬ 
ing the marooned [lariy on Aug. 30, igi6. 

The Ross Sea party in the Aurora was 
left stranded witli insulficient equipment at 
its base at Caj>e Txvans when the ship was 
carried away by the pack in May, 1015. 
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Saintily-clad, half-starved, and suiTering 
from scurvy, the land party nevertheless 
fulfilled its part of the j-ilan, laying depots 
all the way to Beardmore Glacier for 
Shackleton to use on tlie last lap of his jiolar 
journey. This party was rescued by the 
Atirorc. in Jan. igiy. 

1921-1922. J. L. Cope and G. H. (now 
Sir Hubert) Wilkins (British), 
landed by Norwegian whalers on the west 
coast of Graham band, were foiled in their 
plan to cross it to Weddell Sea, because tlic 
country was too rugged for sledging. 

1923, July 30. A British order in council 
constituted the Ross Sea secti^r a 

British dependency, known as the Ross 
Dependency, under the go\'ernor-general of 
New Zealand, and fixed as its boundaries 
the meridians of 150^ W., lOo'^' 1C, and the 
60th parallel S.. a delimitation which in¬ 
cluded a large part of Amundsen’s dis- 
co\'eries and excluded part of Scott’s route 
to the jiole across King Edward Rlateau, 
part of Oates band, and all of the extensive 
lands discovered l)y Mawson, including 
the stiuth magnetic ])ole area, which had 
been claimed for the British by L)a\id in 
1908. 

1924. The French government ]mt Adelie 

Land (lietween 20' and 142' 

20' ]']. bong.) under the g(»\orm'r 
of Madagascar. 

1928-1930. FIRST ANTARCTIC 
FLIGHTS, BY SIR HUBERT 

WILKINS. The ex[)edition was .sponsored 
by the American Geographical .Society and 
largely financed by W. R. Ilearst. Erom 
I)ece{)tion Bay, 'Wilkins, [liloted by ('. B. 
Fiielson, made a 1200 mile llight ( Dec. 20. 
1928) southwest o’v'er Graham Land, dis- 
co\'cring CTanc (.'hannel, the Lockheed 
Mts. and Stefansson Strait which sefiarates 
Graham Land fn^m the mainland (named 
ilearst Landj. On Dec. 31, 1929, Wilkins, 
jiiloted by A. C'heesman, ilew over C'hanot 
laind, discovered that it was an island and 
dropjied a Hag claiming it for Britain. Al¬ 
together Wilkins ma})j)ed about 80,000 sq. 
miles, discovered a new jiortion of the 
continent and determined the insularity of 
(jraham Land. 

1928-1930. COMM. RICHARD BYRD 

(American) led a large.scientifically 
equi|)f)ed expedition with three aerojilanes. 
In Jan. 1929, they built the base Litllc 
A^ncrica on Ross Barrier. A llight on Jan. 
27 revealed the new Rockefeller Mts. and 
neighl)oring Scott Land. Another on Nov. 
18 discovered the Charles V Bob Mt. Range 
east of the Queen Maude Range. 
1929, Nov. 28-29. Byrd, Balchen, June, 
and McKinley, in the plane Floyd 
Bcnnctl, flew to the pole and back (1700 


miles) by way of the io,ooo-foot pass over 
Liv’s Glacier. In a further flight on Dec. 5 
Byrd went beyond the Rockefeller Mts., 
crossed the British lK>undary, and dis¬ 
covered the huge ihlsel T*'ord Range in a 
new territory which he named Marie Byrd 
Land and claimed for the IhS. (between 
and 120^^ W.k 

1929-1931.' SIR DOUGLAS MAWSON 

led the co-operative British, Aus¬ 
tralian, and New Zealand Antarctic Re¬ 
search Kxpedition, in the Discovery (Capt. 
Dav is), to explore the 2500-mile uncharted 
(oastline between King Wilhelm 11 Land 
and Coats band, imhiding Kemj) and 
bnderliy Jaiiuls. I’laiu s vvere ('arried along, 
to l)e used in (ases where pac k ice jirevented 
ajijiroach to the mainland c’oasts. Dec. 29, 
ig2c): Dksc'ov ery c>f l\lac Robertson Land 
near Keni}) band by lliglil from the Dis¬ 
covery. Jan. 13, 1030; banding in Ihidcrby 
Lantl, of whic h formal j)ossession was taken 
for the crown. .\ large range of mountains 
discovered there was named aitiT Scott. 
Jan. 14, 1930; d'he Disnnery met the Nor- 
! vegia (Capt. Riiser-barsen). which was also 
1 exjiloring. It was decided that tlie British 
should keep to the east and the .Norwegians 
to the west of 40” IC (later changial to 45° 
E. by the two governments). The following 
(ic)30-i93i) season a landing was made at 
Mawson’s old base on Commonwealth Bay 
and all land from there eastward to Oates 
band was claimed for the British crown 
under the name King George V Land. J'he 
coast west of Caj)e Denison was explored 
by plane and additional surveys of .\delie 
band were made. Further discoveries were: 
Banzare band (west of 127^^ IC), Sabrina 
band (betweem 115*^ and Fk), I’rinccss 
Elizabeth band (between the Gaussberg 
and MacRobertson band), and Mai kenzie 
i Seal, a huge bay in Mac Robertson band. 

I Ihese two cruises resulted in the discovery 
)f new coasts covering Jif’ of longitude, 
alxiut 1000 miles of whic h was charted. 
Mawson’s major achievement on his two 
exfieditions (191 i--igi4 and i92(:>-i93i) was 
the demonstration that the coastline is 
continuous from Ckq^e FVeshfield in King 
George V band to Findcrby Land — more 
than 2500 miles. 

1933. The British government accepted 
the Australian claim to the huge 
sector between 45^^ and 160° Fh 
Long., exclusive of French Adelie 
Land. 

1929-1931. ( apt. Hj. Riiser-Larsen (Nor¬ 
wegian) led an exjiedition in the 
Norvegia to look for new whaling grounds 
and new land. He carried two planes and 
on Dec. 22, 1929, he flew to the coast of 
F'.nderby Land. Jan. 15, 1930, he dis- 
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covered Queen Maude Land (southwest of 
Enderby Land) and (I'eb. i8) Crown 
Princess Martha Land (by flight), to which 
150 miles of coastline was added by a flight 
on Feb. 20. The following (1930-1931) sea¬ 
son he extended his explorations of Queen 
Maude Land 200 miles farther to the west, 
the new land (between 24*^ and 30° E.) being 
( ailed Princess Ragnhild Land. 

1934 - 1936 . THE SECOND EXPEDITION 
OF COMMANDER BYRD. The 

equij)ment included four planes, four trac¬ 
tors, and an autogyro, and from Jan. 17, 
1934. to leb. (), 1935, a comj)rehensivc set 
of observations was taken in the fields of 
meteorology, biology, geophysi(;s, liotany, 
and cosmi( rays, liyrd himself undertook 
to man single-handed a weather observation 
station 100 miles inland through the Ant¬ 
arctic winter, but fell ill and injured himself 
after tlirec months, so that a relief expe¬ 
dition had to be sent after him in one of the 
tractors. Dr. ]\)uUer’s investigations of 
Ross Harrier bore out the Japanese con¬ 
tention that much of it was aground. One 
tractor party explored a new plateau dis¬ 
covered to the southeast of Little Americ'a, 
and another, aiming south, pushed up the 
glaciers bordering the Itarrier. exj)lored 
mountains onl>i two hundred miU‘S from the 
pole, where thtfy found plant-fossils, coal, 
fossilized wood, and other indications that 
the climate had once been subtropical, and 
discovered a huge plateau to the east of 
Thorne (llacier. 

F-xplorations were also carried on by 
ilight, the main achievement being the 
demonstratiem that no strait connec'ts Ross 
and Weddell Seas and that .\ntarclica is 
thus one continent. A new range called the 
IIor!id: Mounlahis was discovered east of 
ddiorne (Ilac ier. 

1934 - 1937 . The British Graham Land 
Expedition, under John Rymill i 
(Australian). In 1935-1036 it operated | 
from a base at the .\rgeniine Islands, ex¬ 
ploring the Graham Land coast to C\a])e 
Evensen and discovering that it consists of 
an Sooo-foot [ilateau, rising abruptly from 
the sea. In July. igv<), two parties surxeyed 
the coastline north from a base at Harry 
Island (I-allieres Coast). On Aug. 15 a 
flight was made westward along the shore 
of Alexander 1 Land, which was photo- 
grafilied. A flight on Sejn. 15 revealed to 
the south a long, ice-covered strait (King 
George VI Channel), which the expedition 
attempted to penetrate with sledges. At 


72® S.L. the channel ap[)eared to open into 
a large bay, which proved that Alexander I 
Land is larger and extends farther south 
than previously suppiosed. Meanwhile an 
other sledge party penetrated the interior 
of Graham Land, discovered and scaled a 
7500-foot pass and reached a point over¬ 
looking the east coast, which was mapped 
for 140 miles, south to 40'. The expe¬ 
dition revx-aled that what looked like straits 
to Wilkins were in reality glaciers several 
thousand feet high and that vStefansson 
Strait, C'asey Channel, and probably Crane 
('hannel are fjords. Graham Land may, 
after all, be part of the Antarctic conti¬ 
nent. 

1936 - 1936 . LINCOLN ELLSWORTH 

(American) in the Wyatt Earp, 
commanded by Sir Hubert Wilkins, suc¬ 
ceeded in his third attem|)t at a transconti¬ 
nental Antarctic flight. On Nov. 23, 1935. 
with Herbert Hollick-Kenyon (Canadian) 
he took c'lT in the Polar Star from Dundee 
Island in the northern part of the Antarctic 
Archipelago for the Bay of Whales, 2300 
miles away. The trip was made in six 
stages, the last one by sledge after the 
exhaustion of their fuel. 'They reached 
Little America Dec. 15, and were picked up 
Jan. 15. 1936, by the Discovery II, an Ant¬ 
arctic research ship. The new territory 
between Hearsl Land and Marie Byrd Land 
(<So° to 120" W\) was named James IT. F 2 ls- 
avrth Land and claimed for the U.S., and 
a high mid'(a)ntinental plateau was named 
after LLdlick-Kenyon. Ellsworth alsc.) dis¬ 
covered the i2,ooo-foot Eternity Range in 
Ilearst Land and the Sentinel Range in 
James W. Kllsworth Land. 

1936 . Australia proclaimed her control over 
all Antarctic territory south of the 
both parallel between 160° and 45° E. Long. 
(exc'i‘j)t .Xckdie Land), this being the terri¬ 
tory explored by Mawsoii on his two expe¬ 
ditions. It constitutes an area almost as 
large as that of Australia. 
1938 - 1939 . Ellswortli, on another ext>e- 
dition, surveyed a large piart of 
eastern Antarctica by air, claiming sc>me 
430,000 sequare miles for the United States. 
The Australian government at once pro¬ 
tested against this claim. 

1939 , Jan. 14 . The Norwegian govern¬ 
ment laid claim to Queen Maude 
Ixind, Princess Ragnhild Land, and Crown 
Princess Martha Land, a])out 1,000,000 
square miles cox'ering roughly one-fifth of 
the ^Vntarctic continent. 
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B. THE REVOLUTIONARY AND 
NAPOLEONIC PERIOD 


The period of tlic revolution and empire 
may be divided into the following sub- 
f>eriods, distinguished by changes in the 
form of goN'crriment: 

(1) Estates-General and Constituent As¬ 
sembly {ConsiiliKDitc) from May 5 (June 
17), 1789, to Sept. 30, 1791. Government 
a limited, constitutional monarchy. Domi¬ 
nance of the u|)jier middle classes. 

(2) The Legislative Assembly (Lc^isldtif), 
from Oct. I, 1791, to Sejit. 21, 1792. The 
monarchy continued as before, until su.s- 
]tended. Rising jiower of the lower classes. 

(3) The National Convention [Convcnlion 
Rationale), from Sept. 21, 1792, to Oct. 25, 
1795. Height of tlie re\’(>]ution. The (on- 
\ ention, called to frame a new con.stitution, 
t'lrst abolished the monarchy and con¬ 
demned the king to death; it supported the 
Reign of Terror, and then overthrew it. 
It led the resistance to foreign foes. 

IN.B. In modern jjarty terms tlie Lrfl of 


1. BACKGROUND OF 

The spirit of the 18 th century — a spirit 
de\'oted to the destruction or reformation 
of existing institutions. Attacks of r'rench 
writers uj)on Chureii and State. 

Agrarian conditions. J'he peasantry was 
almost wholly free (300,000 out of some 
20.000,000 still subject to certain servile 
restriction), and in many regions owned 
land. Often its holdings were too small for 
adequate su])]K)rt. It was subject to (ertain 
surxiving feudal dues, not in the aggregate* 
large, but annoying, and in 1789 no longer 
paid for protection. Tliere is evidence that 
in the last half of tlie eighteenth (enlury 
nobles and other owFiers of tliese dues wen- 
attempting to collect them to the full, and 
revive those that had la})sed (the so-called 
feudal reaction). d’aNation l>ore heav'ily on 
the peasantry, especially the Laillr, a land 
tax from which noldes and clergy were 
exempt. YT‘t as a whole Trench |)casants I 
were certainly better off than most I'luro- 
pean peasants, and they took part in the 
revolution, not bcc.ausc they were liopelessly 
downtrodden, but Ixa'ause they were well 
enough off to wish t(. better tlicmselves. I 

The rise of a middle class, generally ex- j 
eluded from politics, and particularly local • 


the Gonsliluent was the A 47 // of the Legis¬ 
lative (thougli tlie actual personnel was by 
law dilTerent), and the Left of the Legis¬ 
lative was (at lirst) the Right of the C'on- 
ventionj 

(4) The Directory {Directoire), from Oct. 
2f), 1795, to Nov. 9, 1700 (r8 lirumaire. 
An. VTII). d'lie middle clas.ses recovered 
their intluence. Party di\ isions. The 
army. (ieneral HomqKirte’s coup d^etal. 
T'orm republican. 

(5) The Consulate (Consniat), at first 
j)rovisiontd, then deliniti\c, from Dec. 25. 
1709, to May 20. 1S04; civil and military 
rule, virtually of one man; [irogress of 
T’rcnch arms. I-'orm still nominally repiibli- 
ctin 

( 6 ) The (first) Empire; from May 20, 
1804, to (April, 1814) June 22, 1815. Na¬ 
poleon I ma<le T'rance the cont rolling power 
on the (.'oiuineiu, but was finally over¬ 
thrown. 


' THE REVOLUTION 

j)olitics (access to the myal bureaucracy 
was open to able and ambitious liourgcois), 
l»ut which had been growing richer with the 
e.\[)ansion of l-rench trade, and which read 
and listened to the piiili^soplies. 

An unwieldy and inefficient machinery of 
government, not so miu h tyrannical as irre- 
sjionsihle and unsuited to the needs of a 
large commercial and agricultural state. 
'Taxation was inequitalde, neither clergy 
nor nobility jiaying tiu ir full share (the 
clergy did f>ay a not iiuonsideralile don 
f^ratidt, and noldes jiaid the vin^lienie and 
e a pi tat ion). Moreover, the indirect taxes 
were farmed out, and ihc fermiers generaux 
m(.>st unf)oj)ular. 'Die gtihelle, or salt-tax, 
was particularly irregular in its incidence, 
riiere was no true re p re.se n la live assembly, 
though the parlements, and especially the 
parlv 7 nent of Paris, sometimes took ujxm 
themselves in the eighteenth century the 
role of such an assembly. Justice was by 
no means arbitrary, and the judges {noblesse 
de robe), though they owned their offices, 
were generally competent and conscientious. 
'Die famous lettres de cachet, royal orders 
inifirisoning without beiK-fit of habeas corpus 
or similar [proceedings, were less imjiortant 
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in fact than in anti-governmental propa¬ 
ganda. Sometimes used against political 
offenders, their chief use was to back up the 
family discipline of the upper classes by 
providing a means of shutting up wayward 
sons and otherwise keeping the power of the 
paler farnUias intact. 


An ever-growing deficit, which proved 
impossible of reduction. The Estates- 
General were called to remedy practical 
bankruptcy. Once called, they took upon 
themselves the wholesale reform of the 
state. France in 1789 was a fairly prosper¬ 
ous society with a banlcrupt government. 


2. THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 


1789, May 6. MEETING OF THE ES- 
TATES-GENERAL at YersailUs. 
with a double representation of the middle 
( lasses, the third estate (liers elai), nobles 
:;oo, clergy -joo, commons 600. Disi)Ule 
.il)out the manner of del)aUng and voting 
(whether votes should be cast by the orders 
CiS su(ii, or by etich member individually) 
which broke out during the vcrilication of 
the j)owers of the members, dlie nob'les 
and the clergy demanded a scftarate \’cri- 
lication, the commons wished that it should 
take place in common. 'The true question 
was whether the legislative l)ody slunild 
consist of a lower house of commons, and 
an upper house (or two houses) of nobles 
and clergy wliich would check the lower, 
or of one house in which the commons 
equaled in ninnber tlie nobles and clergy 
together. Upon the motion of the Abbe : 
Sieyes (autliorof the remarkable pamidilet 
asking, is (hr 7 /evA/d?) the repre- ■ 

sentatives of the third estate assumed tlie 
title of the 

1789, June 17-1791. NATIONAL ASSEM¬ 
BLY (( 'ousliludnic) and invited i 
the other orders to join them. 

June 20. Suspension of the meetings for 
three days; the hall closed to the ; 
members, who at last resorted to a neigh¬ 
boring tennis court (jvu dr paiimr) and ! 
took an oath not to sei)arate until they had | 
given the realm a constitution. Tresident 
Hailly. Many of the clergy and some nobles 
joined the .Asseml)ly. 

June 23. Fruitless royal sitting; the 
king ordered the .Xssembly to meet 
in three houses. Principal orator of the 
.Vssembly: Mirabeau (i74(;-I7 qi), a Pro ^ 
N'eiuyd nol)lenian elected by the third e.state. j 
The represent a ti\-es of the clergy and the 
nc'bility joined the third estate by rcciuest 
of the king. Coneentration (d troops near 
Paris. Rumors of the king’s intention to 
dissolve the National Assembly, and the 
dismissal of Necker ^0 caused 

the 

July 14. STORM AND DESTRUC¬ 
TION OF THE BASTILLE in 

Paris (murder <.)f its goN ernor, De Launay). 


Paris in the hands of the mob scarcely con¬ 
trolled by the electors who had chosen the 
deputies from Paris and who now sat at the 
Ibjtel de Ville as a provisional government. 
Necker recalled. Lafayette commander of 
the newly e.stablished National Guard. 
Bailly mayor of Paris. Adoption of the 
tri('(»lor: blue, red (colors of Ikiris), white 
(color of l- rani'e). 

Beginning of tJie emigration of the nobles, 
headed by the Count of Artois, .second 
brother of the king. Prince of Conde, Poli- 
gnac. 

Rising of the peasants against the feudal 
lords in l)au])hine, Provence, Burgundy, 
and throughout ITancc. This Grande Pear 
was not systematically spread from Pa.'-is 
but occurred sp< >radically as a series of mass 
movemems with numerous centers. Riots, 
provisional governments, guards in the pro¬ 
vincial cities. 

Aug. 4. Voluntary surrender by the 
rcpre.sentatives of the nobles (Xi- 
comte de Noailies of all feudal rights and 
pri\ ileges, but only gradually over a period 
of years, and with compensation to the 
owners (this comfiensat ion was in most 
cases never paid; under the Convention 
these jirovisions were repealed); abolition 
of lilies, jirohibilion of the sale of oihces, 
dissolution of the guilds, etc. 

Aug. 27. Declaration of the rights of 
man, a bill of rights comjioundcd 
from English and American ])re- 
ccdenls and from the political 
theories current with the pJiilo- 
sophrs. Discussion of the \eto 
power. 

Oct. 6, 6. Outbreak of the mob of Paris, 

caused by hunger and rumors of 
an intended reaction. Maivh of a band, 
consisting jn'incipally of women, to Ver¬ 
sailles. The royal family, rescued by La¬ 
fayette, was obliged to go to Paris, whither 
the National Assembly followed them. 
200 members resigned. 

Liberal monarchical constitution: one 
chamber with legislative power and the sole 
right of iniliation. Tlte royal v^eto was 
suspensive only, delaying the adoption of a 
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measure for two legislative terms. The king 
could not declai:e war and conclude peace 
without the consent of the Chamber, ratifi¬ 
cation by which was necessary for the 
validity of all foreign treaties. 

In order to relieve the financial distress 
the ecclesiastical estates were declared 
public f)roi)erty. Assipnils, notes of the 
government, having for security the public 
lands, the value of which was not to be 
exceeded by the issue of notes (a check 
which was inoperative). The state assumed 
the su}^{)ort of the clergy. 

1790, July 14. National federation in Paris; 

the constitution accepted by the 
king. Abolition of the old jirovinces and 
governments; France divided into 8.; (frf)iirt- 
mnils, named after rivers and mountains; 
these departments being subdivided into 
374 districts and cantons, ddie communes 
were left unchanged (44,000); tax qualiti- 
cations for the exercise of active suffrage in 
the primary assemlilies, which chose elec¬ 
tors, who then elected the representatives 
(745) for a legislature with a term of tw(^ 
years. The administrative officers of the 
dejiartments and districts were selected 
from the electors; the munic ijial offu'ers and 
the judges were taken from the great body 
of voters, the active citizens. Actixe liti- 
zens, who voted, ])aid direct taxes ecpial to 
three days’ wages of common lalxir in thcar 
locality; passive citizens, who did not vole, 
paid no direct taxes, or less than the above 
minimum. Each department and each 
district had a local assembly. Alxdition of 
the parlements and the old judicial cam- 
stitution. Juries. Abolition of hereditary 
nobility, titles, and coats-of-anns. Dis¬ 
solution of all ecc lesiastic al orders, except¬ 
ing those having education and the care of 
the sick for their objects, ('ivdl organization 
of the clergy; the priests to be chosen by 
the voters of the districts, the bishops Iw 
the voters of the dejiartments. Somewhat 


less than half of the clerics submitted to the 
new constitution by taking the required 
oath, creating a distinction between the 
pretres assermentes and the pretres rejrac^ 
taires. 

Growing power of the clubs, which had 
existed since 178Q. The Jacobins (meeting 
in a monastery formerly o(cuf)ied by Do¬ 
minicans in the Kue St. Jacques), under the 
leadershif) of Robespierre soon l)ec:ame the 
greatest power in the state, making use of 
a network of daughter societies in the 
firovinces. The Cordeliers, who met in a 
I'ranciscan monastery Headers Danton, 
Marat, Desmoulins, Hebert). The Feuil- 
lants, moderate monarchists who had sepa¬ 
rated from the Jacobins (Lafayette, Bailly 
belonged to this group). 

Reorganization of the municipality (cew- 
mune) of Paris: 4S sections, with 84,000 
voters in a population of 800,000; general 
council; executive board (44). Each section 
had a primary assemlily. 

Sept. Fall of Necker. .WUance between 
the court and Mirabeau, who en¬ 
deavored U) stem the revolution 
and prev’cnt the overthrow of the 
throne. 

1791, Apr. 2. Death of Mirabeau. 

June 20-25. FLIGHT OF THE KING 

and his family to the northeast 
frontier, where loyal troops were to protect 
them. The party was recognized and 
stopped at \ arennes. tlien brought back to 
Paris. At tirst sus[)ended, then reinstated 
by the moderate party (Sept.) Louis ac¬ 
cepted the constitution iSept. 14) as revised 
and complcterl. 

Sept. Annexation of Avignon and \’e- 
naissin to France. 

Sept. 30. Dissolution of the Assembly, 

after it had voted that none of its 
members should be eligible for election to 
tlie next assembly. 


3. THE LEGISf.ATIVE ASSEMBLY 


1791, Oct. 1 1792, Sept. THE LEGIS¬ 
LATIVE ASSEMBLY, composed 
of 745 members, elected by the active 
citizens, still re|)resented primarily the 
middle class. Parties: The /v’/g/V/ (consti¬ 
tutionalists, royalists, Feuillants. etc.) be¬ 
came weaker almost day by day H'he Left, 
c omprising the majority, was divided into 
.1) the Plain, an unorganized gnnip of 
moderate republicans or timid monan hists, 
swayed in turn by the next two groups; 
( 2 ) the Girondists, so called because the 
leading members came from Bordeaux (de¬ 


partment of the (lironcie), had in Guadet, 
Vergniaud, and Brissot a group of brilliant 
oratc'rs, advocating the establishing of a 
form of federal republic ; (3) the Mountain 
(la Montagne, Montagnards), so called 
from their seats, wide h were the highest on 
the left side of the hall, was composed of the 
radicals, champions of a united, indivisible 
re[)ublic. 'J'he Mountain drew its strength 
from the Jacobin and C ordelier C 'lubs. The 
div ision between Ciirondists and the Moun¬ 
tain did not attain its clearest form until 
the meeting of the Conventmn (beJow^, but 
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its beginnings were evident in the Legis¬ 
lative Assembly. Petion, the mayor of 
Paris, was a Girondist. 

Aug. 27. Meeting at Pillnitz of Frederick 
William II of Prussia (1786-1797) 
and Leopold II (1790-1792), the emperor. 
The two sovereigns and their ministers 
reached a preliminary understanding re¬ 
garding Near-Kaslern affairs (p. 485) and 
above all regarding the French situation. 
The Declaration of Pillnitz was a carefully 
worded statement that the two rulers would 
intervene in French affairs only with the 
unanimous consent of the powers, including 
l^ngland. But the French inlerpireted it as 
a bald threat of interference. 

1792, Feb. 7. Alliance of Austria and 
Prussia against France. 

1792-1806 (1835). FRANCIS II. emperor 
in succession to Leof^old. 
1792-1797. WAR OF THE FIRST COA¬ 
LITION against France. A (ii- 
rondist minis!ly (Roland, Dumouricz) took 
the ])lace of the constitutionalist ministry, 
whose fall was caused hy the Pillnitz Decla¬ 
ration. M'hc Girondists actually sought the 
war, while on the .\uslrian side Francis fell 
comjdelely under ttu* inlluencc of the war 
party, d lie f rench (‘wi^n’s had long been 
trying to pro\'oke interv-enlion, while certain 
(ierinan princes with feudal rights in .Msaee 
[princes poss( ssioncs) were demanding com¬ 
pensation for losses under the decrees of 
.Aug. 17X0. Many iTussianand .\ustrian 
leaders thougiil lliat France, weakened by 
the revolutionary dissension, would lie 
easily beaten. I'Aact responsibility for the 
war is hard 1(^ allocate. In Apr. 1792 both 
sides wanted it. 

Apr. 20. The French declared war 
against Austria and put three 
armies in the field; Kochambeau (48,000) 
between Dunkirk and Pliilipfiev ille; Lafay¬ 
ette (52,000) between Philijipeville and 
Lauterburg; Luekner (42,000) between 
I>aulerl)urg and Basel. The French suffered 
reverses, whit h increased the re\ t)lutionary 
exeitenient in Paris. 

June 13. Fall of the Roland ministry. 

June 20. Attack of the mob on the 
Tuileries; calm behavior of the 
king. 


July 11. The Assembly pronounced the 
country in danger. Formation of 
a voluntary army throughout the country. 
Threatening manifesto of the Duke of 
Brunswick, Prussian commander-in-chief. 
The Paris council was broken up and its place 
usuq^ed by conunissioners from the sections 
(new commune of 288 members). 

Aug. 10 STORMING OF THE 
TUILERIES by the mob, in conse¬ 
quence of a command of the king ordering 
the Swdss guard to cease firing. Massacre 
of the Swiss guards. The king took refuge 
in the hall of the Assembly, was suspended 
from his functions and confined in the 
Temple (old house of the Knights Templar). 
A n ests of su.s|)ected persons. Provisional 
government: Danton (1759-1704), minister 
of justice; Lebrun, Roland, Servan, Monge, 
Claviere. The Assembly virtually abdi¬ 
cated its ]X)W'ers, whiidi jiasscd to the Paris 
Coniniunc and the Jacobin clubs. Convo¬ 
cation of a national convention, to be 
elected liy manhood sutTrage, to draw up a 
new consliUilion. 

Aug. 20. Lafayette, having iiecn im¬ 
peached and proscribed, fled from 
his army, was captured by the 
Austrians and imjiiisoned at 01- 
miitz (till 1796). Verdun taken 
i)V the [Russians. 

Sept. 2-7. THE SEPTEMBER MASSA¬ 
CRES at Paris. Suspects were 
taken from the prisons and, after hasty 
trials by impro\dsed tribunals, w’ere sum¬ 
marily done away with by the moV). Blame 
seems to lie c hiefly witii Sergent, Panis, and 
other Paris ward politicians. Danton, if he 
cannot be ])roved to ha\-e instigated the 
massacres, certainly allowed them to run 
their course. Similar scenes were enacted 
at X ersailles, Lyons, Rhidnis, Meaux, and 
Orleans. 

Sept. 20. BATTLE OF VALMY. The 
French, under Dumouriez and 
Kellermann, defeated the Prussians in an 
artillery duel fought in a heavy fog. The 
engagement, far from important in the 
military sense, was yet a crucial test. It 
gave heart to the revolutionary armies and 
was to prove a turning-})oint. 


4. THE NATIONAL CONVENTION 


1792, Sept. 21-1795, Oct. THE NATIONAL 
CONVENTION, longest lived of 
the revolution;! ry asseml)lies. It was 
elected by manhood suffrage and was com¬ 
posed entirely of republicans (749 members, 
of whom 486 were new men). Parties: The 


Girondists now formed the Right, while the 
Mountain, under Robes[)ierre, the Duke of 
Orleans (Philippe I’.galite), Danton, Collot 
dTlerbois, etc., formed the Left. The Plain 
(scornfully called the Marsh and the Belly) 
appeared as in the* preceding assembly. 
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Numerically it had the majority, but it was 
dominated first by the Girondists, then by 
the Mountain. 

1792, Sept. 21. ABOLITION OF THE 
MONARCHY. France declared 
a Republic. 

Sept. 22 was the first day of the year one 

of the French re))ublic. Citoyni 
et citoyenne\ decree of peri)etual banishment 
against emigrants; tu ct toi\ Inglorious re¬ 
treat of the Pru.ssians through Champagne 
to Luxembourg and across the Rhine. The 
I'rench general, Custine, took Speier, 
Mainz, and h ninkfurt on the Main. Occu¬ 
pation of Nice and Savoy (Sept.). 

Nov. 6. \’ictory of the French general 
Dumouriez at Jemappes. lie took 
Brussels and conquered the Aus¬ 
trian Netherlands. The Prussians 
retook Irankfurt. 

Nov. 19. Proclamation of the convention 

offering Frencli assistance to all 
peoples who wished to throw off 
their government. 

Nov. 27. Savoy and Nice anne.xed; the 
Scheldt opened to commen e. 

1792, Dec.-1793, Jan. Trial of Louis XVI 

before the Convention. Barrere 
prosecutor; Maleslierbes, Deseze, Tronchet, 
for the defense. Proposed appeal to the 
nation rejected. Jan. 15, 683 votes out of 
721 declared the king guilty. Jan. 16, 361 
votes, exactly a majority (among them that 
of the Duke of Orleans) were cast un¬ 
conditionally for death, 360 being cast for 
imprisonment, banishment, or death with 
resj^ite. 

1793, Jan. 21. EXECUTION OF LOUIS 

XVI. 

Feb. 1. War declared against Great 
Britain, Holland, Spain. England, 
Holland, Spain, and the empire joined the 
alliance against l-'rance, Sardinia having 
been at war with tlie latter power since 
July, 1792. Annexation of Belgium, The 
emigres, under the Prince of Conde, pro¬ 
claimed as King Louis XVII, who was a 
prisoner in the 'Femple. 

Mar. Royalist revolt in the Vendee, 
uj)0!i occasion of a levy of recruits. 
(Cdiarctte, Stofflet, Cathelineau, 
La ko( hejaquelein). 

Mar. 18. Tlie .\ustrians under the Duke 
of Coburg defeated Dumouriez at 
Neerwinden, and recai)tured Brussels. Du¬ 
mouriez went over to the .Vustrians with 
the Duke of Chartres, Louis Philippe, son 
of Egalite. 

At Paris, in the Convention, struggle for 
life and death, between the Girondists 
and the Mountain. After the failure of 
the plan of the Orleaiiists, belonging to the 
Mountain, to make the Duke of Orleans 


protector, all powder centered in the Com¬ 
mittee of General Security and the 
Apr. 6. Committee of Public Safety 

{Comite dii saint public). Com¬ 
posed of 9 (afterwards 12) members, wEo 
exercised dictatorial power. Leaders: Dan- 
ton (from the very start); Robespierre 
(1758-1794), St. Just, Couthon (these 
three in July); Carnot, who concerned him¬ 
self e.xclusiv^ely with military matters; Collot 
d’Herbois (Sept.). The third power in the 
state was the commune of Paris, now 
reorganized on the basis of manhood suf¬ 
frage and acting through its committee 
(reduced to 20) at the Hotel de Ville. 
Leaders: Chaumette and Hebert (editor of 
Le Pcrc Ducl/rsur). 

Financial difficulties: New issues of u.t- 
signofs, based on the lands of the emigrant 
nobles, the sale of wdfich was ordered. 
Attempts to check def)recialion of the 
assignats by severe penalties. 

June 2. Arrest of 31 Girondist deputies, 
forced on the Convention by an 
uprising engineered by the Commune and 
the Jacoifin “machine,” with the National 
Guard, commanded by Ilenriot. Brissot, 
Vergniaud, Petion were among the victims. 
Comj)letedomination of the Mountain, itself 
the organ of the Paris Commune. 

June 22. The Constitution of 1793, an 
out-and-out democratic system, 
was sent to the primary assemblies 
for ratitication, but was never 
actually j)ut into effec t. 

July 13. Assassination of Marat b\ 
Charlotte Corday, an ardently 
patriotic girl from the provinces. 
1793-1794. THE REIGN OF TERROR. 

Robespierre gradually came to 
dominate the whole government. He was 
never “dictator” in the modern sense, being 
checked by his colleagues in the Committee 
of Public Safety, b\' the oj)posing Hel>ertist 
faction in the Commune and C.k>nvention, 
and by the commissioners of the Con¬ 
vention sent into the |)r<)vmces {represent- 
ants en mission). These commissioners, 
sent out to suppress counter-revolutionary 
movements, were often resi)onsil)le for ex¬ 
treme terrorism in their districts. They 
collaborated with the local Jacobin Clubs 
and revolutionary committees {(Oiniles de 
surmllam e, comiles revolulionnairrs). Hor¬ 
rors perpetrated by J'allien at Bordeaux, 
Lebon at Arras, Carrier at Nantes, Couthon, 
Fouche, Collot d’llerbois at Lyons. Some 
commissioners, howe\'er, were fairly clement 
and spared their regions (the younger Ro¬ 
bespierre in the east and south, Lakanal 
in the southwest). 

1793, July. Mainz recovered by the Prus¬ 
sians after a three months’ siege. 
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The Allies also took Conde and Valenci¬ 
ennes. Custine executed by the French for 
ne^lipience. British siege of Toulon. The 
troops of the republic were driven back on 
almost all fronts, with the result that revolts 
multiy)lied in the interior, frequently in¬ 
spired by (lirondists who had esra[)ed the 
purge and had fled Paris. Knergctic 
counter-measures of the Committee of 
Public Safety. 

Aug. 23. Levy of the entire male popu¬ 
lation ca})able of bearing arms. 
Fourteen armies hastily organized 
and put in the field. Caen, Bor¬ 
deaux, Vlarseilles conquered by 
tlie rej)u])lieans. 

Sept. 17. Establishment of the maxi¬ 
mum price for a large number of 
eommfxlitics; fixation of wages. The sys- 
tern was ne\'cr fully worked out and the 
maximum was frequently \'iolated. It did, 
however, y)revent a eataslro))hic fall of tlie 
assignats and insured the j)rovisioning of the 
armies. 'Phe whole exiieriment was less a 
socialistic measure than a method of ration¬ 
ing goods during <an emergency. 

Oct. Lyons captured after a two months 
siege. The city was partially 
(lestroved and large miml)ers of 
the infuibiiants were massacred. 

Oct. 16. Execution of Marie Antoinette. 

Oct. 20. Defeat of the Vendeans at 
Chollet, and at Le Mans (Dec. 12). 
Re\'olulionary tribunal at Nantes 
(15,000 put to death in three 
months by Carrier: noyadcSs fusil¬ 
lades', manages rl'puhlieains). 

Oct. 31. Execution of the Girondists 
(21). Reign of the revolutionary 
tribunals and the guillotine (Plate de la 
Rexolution, now Place de la Coiu'orde). 
Fouquier-Tinville, public prosecutor. Neg¬ 
lect of legal forms; sixty executions a month 
(including Bailly, Philij)}u^ r>galite, Madame 
Roland, etc,). 

Nov. 10. Abolition of the worship of 
God. Cult of Reason (Hebert, 
('haumette, Cloots). Profanation of the 
royal sepulchre at St. Denis. 

Revolutionary calendar, dating from the 
year one of the revolution (Se})t. 22, 1792). 
'Phe months: Vendemiaire, Brumaire. Fri- 
maire; Nivose, Pluviose, Ventose; (lerminal, 
Floreal, JTairial; Messidor, Thermidor, 
Fructidor. Each mcaith had 30 days, leav¬ 
ing fi\T intercalary days {sans culottidcs) 
in the year. Every tenth day a holiday. 

Creation of the new army, really an amal¬ 
gamation of recruits with loyal elements of 
the old army. Successes of the new forces 
thnmghout the autumn, under Jourdan, 
Hoche, and Pichegru. 


Dec. Retreat of the Allies across the 

Rhine. The French captured 
Worms and S})eier, and took Toulon from 
the British (first appearance of Napoleon 
Bonaparte, a young artillery officer, closely 
connected with Robesjiierre and the Jaco¬ 
bins). 

1704. Robespierre (rc}iresenting the Com¬ 
mittee of Publi' .Safety) finally 
sinreeded in crushing the rival powers 
repre.sented by Hebert and Dan ton. Pk'iy- 
ing off Danton against the Hebertists, he 
encomjiassed 

Mar. 24. The execution of the leaders 

(Hebert, Chaumette, Cloots, etc.). 
Thereu|)on he turned on the Dan- 
tonists, whose past gave ample 
opening for accusation. 

Apr. 6. Execution of Danton, Desmou¬ 
lins, Herault de Sechelles, etc, 

Apr. 18. Victory of Pichegru at Turcoing. 

Apr. 19. Treaty of The Hague between 
England and Prussia, England 
j laying subsidies for 60.000 men. 

June 8. Festival of the Supreme Being, 
a cult of which Rol^espierre was 
the high-priest, ha\ing aliolished 
the cult of reason, 

June 10. Law of 22 Prairial, bestowing 
great power on the revolutionary 
tribunal; juries to convict without 
hearing cxidence or argument. 
Tremendous increase of executions 
(up to 354 a month). 

June 25. Capture of Charleroi by the 
French. 

June 26. BATTLE OF FLEURUS, a 

1' rench victory which obliged the 
Duke of Coburg to evacuate Bel¬ 
gium. 

July. Conspiracy against Robespierre, 

by members of the Mountain and 
by the more moderate elements (Tallien, 
hreron, P'ouchij, Collot dTlerbois, Billaud- 
X'arennes). This was due to jealousy of 
Robespierre within the Committee of Public 
Safety, and to rixalr}^ between the two 
“great committees.” 

July 27 (q d'hermidor). FALL OF RO¬ 
BESPIERRE. He and his brother, 
as w^ell as Couthon and St. Just, were 
arrested. Being released by friends, they 
were outlawed, surt)rised at the Hotel de 
X'ille, and executecl, with 18 others. On 
the following days over So of the party met 
the same fate. The Paris Commune was 
nearly extinct. 'Phis coup d’etat was carried 
through by disparate elements, personal 
enemies of Robesiiicrre, who were opposed 
to his effort to make France a “republic 
of virtue.” The objective was to remo\ e 
Robespierre, not to end tlie Terror. Public 
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(>|)inion, however, forced them to adopt 
more moderate policies. 

1794-1795. End of the Terror. The con¬ 
vention dominated by the moder¬ 
ates {Thcrmidorcans), who gradually broke 
the power not only of the Commune, but 
of the Jacol)in Clubs (the Paris Club closed 
Nov. 12). 

Dec. 8. The Girondists who had escaped 
with their lives were readmitted 
to the Convention. 

Dec. 24. Repeal of the maximum. New 

issues of assignats; increased de¬ 
preciation. 

1795, Apr. 1 (Cerminal 12). Bread riots in 

Paris; attack on tlie Convention 
suppressed; transportation of Billaud, Col- 
lot, Harrere, Vadier, and other radicals. 
Growing reaction in the ca])ital and through¬ 
out the country. Jcuncssc dorec; revi\'al of 
monarchist agitation; return of some of the 
hnigrc nobility; the White Terror. 
May 20 (Prairial i). Further riots and 
outbreaks. Fierce attack on the 
Convention. Idrmness of tlie j)resident, 
Boissy d’Anglas. The mowment was 
hnally gotten in hand and resulted only in 
the extermination of the remnants of the 
Mountain. 

Meanwhile the armies had been uni¬ 
formly succes.sful. Flaving ov'eixun Bel¬ 
gium, Pichegru invaded Holland in the 
winter of 1794-1705. the Prince of Orangc- 
Nassau fleeing to England (j). 440). 
1796-1806. THE BATAVIAN REPUBLIC 
founded by the French. Flanders 
was surrendered to France. 

1796, Mar. 5. TREATY OF BASEL be¬ 

tween France and I^russia. ITus- 
sia, financially exhausted and at odds with 
Austria, withdrew from the war. Saxony, 
Hanover, and Hesse-Cassel followed suit. 
France was to retain the left bank of the 
Rhine until peace should be concluded with 
the empire, but was to evacuate the right 
bank. Northern Germany was to be 


neutralized. Secret articles: Prussia con¬ 
sented to the absolute cession of the left 
bank to France and was given assurance of 
comi:)ensation through secularization of 
ecclesiastical territory on the right bank. 
On June 22 Sf)ain and France concluded 
peace at Basel, Sj)ain ceding St. Domingo 
but recovering other lost territories. 

June 8. Death of the dauphin (Louis 
XVH, ten years old) in the 
Tem])le. Later numerous pretending dau¬ 
phins appeared, even in the United States. 
The death of the dauj)hin is, however, as 
cert ain as such matters can ever be. 

June 27. Landing of the British and 
emigres at Quiberon (Brittany) to 
aid the royalists of the region 
(Cho nans ). 

July 16-21. Victories of Hoche over the 
inv^aders. Over 700 emigres exe¬ 
cuted. Ketidiatory massacre of 
1000 retmblican prisoners b}' Cha- 
rette. 

Aug. 22. The Constitution of 1795 (third 
of the re\'()lution): the e.vecutive 
power vested in a directory of ii\’e; legis¬ 
lature of two chambers {Council of Riders, 
or Ancients, 250; Council of Five Hundred) -, 
for the first term, two-thirds of the members 
of both houses were to be taken from the 
rolls of the Con\'cntum. This self-pro¬ 
tective proviso led to opjiosition in Paris 
and the provinces. The Paris royalists 
instigated an (vjtbreak of the sections. On 
the motion of Barras, the GoiuTiition 
placed Gen. Bonaparte in charge of its 
troops. 

Oct. 5. (Vendemiaire 13). The Day of 
the Sections. Bonaj^arte’s “whitT 
of grape-shot.” Ckinnonade from 
the church of St. Roch. Com[)lete 
victory of the Convention. 

Oct. 26. The Convention dissolved, after 
voting that relatives of emigres 
should not be permitted to hold 
oHice. 


5. THE DIRECTORY 


1796-1799. THE DIRECTORY. 'J'hc new 
government, much maligned by 
historians and frequently accused of dis¬ 
honesty and corruption, was fai'ed by an 
acute financial crisis, the assignats having 
fallen to a fraction of one per cent of their 
face value. Substitution of mandats terri- 
toriaux, convertible into a specified amount 
of land, for the assignats. The mandats in 
turn depreciated almost at once. 
1796, Mar. 5. f inal suppression of the 


insurrei tion in the Vend6e and in Brittany, 
by Hoche. 

In the war against the empire, the Di¬ 
rectory, on advice of Carnot, arranged for 
a triple attack: (i) The Army of the Sambre 
and Meuse, under Jourdan, was to advance 
from the lower Rhine to Franconia; (2) 
The Army of the Rhine and the Moselle, 
under Moreau, was to penetrate from the 
upper Rhine into Swabia and Bavaria; 
(3) the Army of Italy, under Bonaparte, 
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was to drive the Austrians out of Italy and 
unite with the other armies by way of the 
Tyrol. 

1796. The campaign in Germany. Jourdan 
and Moreau invaded South (ier- 
niany, and baden, Wilrttember^, and Ba¬ 
varia were o])liged to conclude truces 
(Aug.), but suddenly the Archduke Charles 
(brother of Empenjr Francis 11) took the 
offensive against Jourdan and defeated him 
at Amberg (Aug.) and Wurzburg (Sept. 3). 
Jourdan resigned his command. The arch¬ 
duke then turned (m Moreau, who retreated 
through the Black Forest to the upper 
Rhine. 

1796, Mar. 9. Marriage of Bonaparte with 
Josephine de Beauharnais, former 
friend of Barras and one of the 
lights of Paris soc iety. 

1796-1797. BONAPARTE’S ITALIAN 
CAMPAIGN. F\jllowing the coast 
from Nice, he defeated the Austrians at 
Millesimo (.•\i)r. 13) and the Piedmontese 
at Mondovi (A])r. 22), compelling Victor 
Amadeus to conclude a separate })eace with 
France: Savoy and Nice ceded to the 
h'rench Republic, and the h'rench given the 
right to garrison Piedmontese fortres.ses. 
Nai)oleon then pursued the Austrians, 
whom he defeated in 

1796, May 10. The battle of Lodi (storming 

of the bridge over the Adda). 

May 15. Napoleon entered Milan, and 

then conquered all Lombardy as 
far as Mantua. 'The Dukes of Parma and 
Modena, the po])e and the King of Naples 
inirchased truces at the price of large pay¬ 
ments in money and art treasures. 
May 16. Napoleon set uj) the Lombard 
Republic. 

July-1797, Feb. Siege of Mantua by the 
l^rench. Four attem|>ts by the 
Austrians to rehexe the fortress. 
They were defeated in the battles 
of Castiglione (.\ug. 15), Rove- 
redo, Bassano, and in 
Nov. 15-19. The battle of Areola, and 

1797, Jan. 14. The battle of Rivoli. 

Feb. 2. Mantua surrendered, :uid Na¬ 
poleon started on an advance to 
Rome. 'Phe po])e thereuf)on 
hastily concluded with him 
Feb. 19. The Treaty of Tolentino, ceding 
the Romagna. Bologna, and F’er- 
rara. 

Mar.-Apr. Bonaparte crossed the Alps 

to meet the Archduke Charles, ad¬ 
vancing from Germany. 'Phe inhabitants 
of Venetia rose against the P'rench, and in 
the Tyrol too the population was called 
to arms. In danger of being cut off, Bona¬ 
parte oj)ened negotiations which led to 
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Apr. 18. THE PRELIMINARY PEACE 
OF LEOBEN; Austria ceded the 
Belgian provinces to France; a congress 
was to arrange peace between FTance and 
the empire on the basis of the integrity of 
imperial territory; Austria ceded the region 
beyond the Oglio, receiving in retuiTi the 
Venetian territory between the Oglio, Po, 
and Adriatic (which she was to conquer for 
herself), Venetian Dalmatia and Istria, and 
the fortresses of Mantua, I^cschiera, and 
Palma Nova. Venice was to be indemni¬ 
fied with the Romagna, Bologna, and 
Ferrara. Austria recognized the Cisalpine 
Republic whit h was to be formed in north¬ 
ern Italy. 

May. The f rench declared war upon 
Venice, under pretext of an out- 
1)reak at Verona. Abolition of the aris¬ 
tocracy and establi.shment of po})ular 
government. Occupation of the republic 
by FVench troojis; also of the Venetian 
islands of Greece (Ionian), 

July 9. Proclamation of the Cisalpine 
Republic (Milan, Modena, Fer¬ 
rara, Bologna, Romagna). Trans¬ 
formation of the Republic of 
Genoa into the Ligurian Republic 
under French control. 

Sept. 4 (i8th Fructidor). COUP D’^;TAT 
AT PARIS. \ ictory of the re- 
j)ul)lican party oxer the party of reaction, 
which was represented in the Council of 
Five Hundred, in the Council of Ancients, 
and in the Directory. Fhe three republican 
directors, Barras, Rewbel, and La Revel- 
liere defeated their colleagues, Barthelemy 
and (kirnot. 'Fhe killer e.scaped by flight; 
Barthelemy and many of his adherents, 
intluding Pichegru, were transported to 
Cavenne 

Oct. 17. TREATY OF CAMPO FOR- 
MIO. (i) Austria ceded the 
Belgian provinces to F'nince. (2) A con¬ 
gress was conx ened at Rastadt to discuss 
peace with the empire. (3) Austria,received 
tli(‘ territory of Venice as far as the .Vdige, 
with the city of Venice, Istria, and Dal¬ 
matia. ( 4 ) France retained the Ionian 
Islands. (5) .Austria recognized the Cisal¬ 
pine Republic and indemnified the Duke 
of Modena with the Breisgau. Secret 
articles; (i) Austria agreed to the cession 
of the left bank of the Rhine from Basel to 
Andernach, including Mainz, to FTance; 
the nax'igation of the Rhine xvas left o])en 
to France and Germany in common; those 
princes who lost by the cession were to re¬ 
ceive indemnification in Germany. ( 2 ) 
France was to use her influence to secure 
to Austria, Salzburg, and that portion of 
Bavaria which lay between Salzburg, the 
Tyrol, the Imi, and the Salza. (3) Re- 
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ciprocal guaranty that Prussia should not 
receive any new acquisition of territory in 
return for her cession on the left bank of 
the Rhine. 

1796- 1801. PAUL I, Emperor of Russia, 

succeeded his mother Catharine II 
(p. 4S2). 

1797- 1840. FREDERICK WILLIAM III, 

King of Prussia. 

1797, Dec.-1799, Apr. Congress of Rastadt. 

No agreement. 

1798, Feb. The French occupied Rome. 

Ihoclamation of the Roman Re¬ 
public. Captivity of the pope, 
Pius VI (p. 457). 

Apr, French invasion of Switzerland. 
Organization of the Helvetian Re¬ 
public (p. 4O0). Geneva annexed 
to France. 

1798- 1799. BONAPARTE’S EGYPTIAN 

EXPEDITION, prepared under 
the mask of an invasion of England (Arffiy 
of England concentrated at Boulogne). 
Napoleon, having conxiru'ed himself of the 
impracticability of crossing the Channel, 
persuaded the Directory to deliver a blow 
at England’s Indian empire, by way of 
Egy})t, a country which had long attracted 
the interest of French political writers. 
Napoleon sailed from Toulon with 35,000 
men and a corjjs of scientists (May 19, 
1798), surjirised and took Malta (June 12), 
and landed in Iigy])t (July 1). Capture of 
Alexandria (luiv 2). 

July 21. BATTLE OF THE PYRA¬ 
MIDS, outside Cairo. The French 


6. WAR OF THE SE 

1798, Dec. 24. Alliance between Russia 
and Great Britain, to which Aus¬ 
tria, Naples, Portugal, and the Ottoman 
Empire adhered. Tins Second Coalition 
against France was tlie work primarily of 
Paul 1 of Russia, whom the Knights of 
Malta had elected as grand master. 

Plan of campaign: An Anglo-Russian 
army under the Duke of York was to drive 
the French from the Netherlands; an Aus¬ 
trian army under Archduke Charles was to 
expel them from Germany and Switzerland; 
a Russo-Austrian army was to force the 
French out of Italy. 

A Neapolitan army, commanded by the 
Austrian general, Mack, had attacked the 
Roman Rcpul)lic and occupied the city of 
Rome (Nov. 29), thus beginning hostilities. 
The French, under Championnet, recap¬ 
tured the city (Dec. 15) and then overran 
the entire Kingdom of Naples; Ferdinand 
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easily defeated the mediaeval Mamluk 
cavalry, and took Cairo Quly 22). 

Aug. 1. BATTLE pF THE NILE. The 
British admiral, Horatio Nelson, 
having sought the French in vain through¬ 
out the eastern Mediterranean, finally lo¬ 
cated the French fleet in the harlior of 
Abukir, east of Alexandria. Without 
much difficulty he managed to destroy 
the fleet, which, being crowded in the 
anchorage, was unable to maneuver. Thus 
Nelson cut Napoleon and his force off from 
France. 

1799, Feb. The Syrian campaign. The Otto¬ 
man government having declared 
war on France, Najioleon invaded Syria, 
stormed Jaffa (massacre of 1200 jirisoncrs). 
but was frustrated in his efforts to take 
Acre. Outbreak of plague in the French 
army; hasty retreat to Egypt. 

July 25. Battle of Abukir. The Turks, 
supported by the British, had 
landed at Abukir, but they were completely 
defeated by Napoleon and Murat. 

Napoleon left Egypt (Aug. 24) to return 
to France. Kleber in command. After 
long negotiations, he concluded with tlie 
J'urks tlie Convention of El Arish (Jan. 24, 
1800), providing for evacuation of tlie 
French forces. This was opposed by the 
English. Kleber was assassinated (June) 
and succeeded by Menou, whom the ling- 
lish defeated al Alexandria (Mar. 21, 1801). 
The French force was repatriated and, by 
the Treaty of Amiens (p. 590), I^gyiit was 
restored to the sultan. 


COND COAMTION 

w^as obliged to flee to Sicily, while the 
French proclaimed 

1799, Jan. 23. The Parthenopean Re¬ 
public, a dient state of France. 
Even before this (Nov.-Dee. 1798) Gen. 
Joubert had conquered Piedmont and 
forced the king to flee to Sardinia (Dec. 9). 
On Mar. 25, 1799 the Grand Duke of Tus¬ 
cany was driven from his dominions and 
the French occupied Florence. 

Mar. 25. The Archduke Charles de¬ 
feated Jourdan and the army of 
the upper Rhine, at Stockach. Jourdan 
retreated across the Rhine and laid down 
his command. His army and that of the 
middle Rhine (Bemadotte) were united 
under command of Mass€na. 

Apr. 6. Battle of Magnano, in which 
the French army of Italy, under 
Sch6rer, was defeated by the Austrians 
under Kray. Moreau succeeded to the 
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command, but was in turn defeated in 
the 

Apr. 27. Battle of Cassano, by the Aus¬ 
trian general Melas and the Rus¬ 
sian army under Suvorov. The 
Allies entered Milan and extin¬ 
guished the Cisalpine Republic. 
In the meanwhile, 

Apr. 8. The congress of Rastadt had 
been dissolved. Mysterious mur¬ 
der of the French delegates, Ro- 
berjot, and Bonnier, on their way 
home, by Austrian hussars (Apr. 
2 .S). 

May 27. Suvorov occupied Turin, and 
shut up remnants of Moreau’s 
Army in Cenoa. 

June 4-7. BATTLE OF ZURICH. The 

Archduke Charles defeated Mas- 
sena. 

June 17-19. BATTLE OF THE TREB- 

BIA. Siivorox’ defeated the h'rench 
army under MacDonald, which had hurried 
north from Naples. In the interval the 
King of Naf)les returned from Sicily and 
overthrew the l’arthiMioj)ean Re])ublic 
(ruthless vengeance, with massacres), 'bhe 
Roman Republic met with the same fate. 
The Directory now sent to Italy Gen. Jou- 
bert with a new army. 

Aug. 15. BATTLE OF NOVI. Suvorov 
and Melas comjdetely defeated 
joubert as he attempted to advance from 
Genoa. Joubert himself was killed. 

Suvorov then crossed the Alps by the St. 
Gothard Pass in order to unite with the j 
second Russian army under Korsakox', wh 
liad taken the place of the Archduk 
Charles in Switzerland. 
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Sept. 26. Korsakov was defeated and 

driven out of Zurich by Massena. 
Suvorov was unable to recover the position 
in Switzerland and was obliged to fall back 
to the Grisons with an army decimated by 
starvation and want. Massena took Con¬ 
stance and threatened the flank of the 
Archduke Charles, who was preparing the 
invasion of I’rance from the Rhine. 

Oct. 18. Convention of Alkmar, by 
which the British surrendered all 
prisoners taken in Holland, in return for 
unobstructed cxaicuation. Tlie campaign 
in Holland had been an unc^ualificd failure, 
d'lie British and Russians had not co¬ 
operated effectively and the I'Yench, under 
Brune, had more than held their own in tlie 
fighting around Bergen (Sept. ic)). 

Oct. 22. The Russians withdrew from 
the coalition, disgusted with the 
conduct of their allies, esjiecially the Aus¬ 
trians. Ill the interxal (May, lygp) a 
Russian-Turkish fleet had wrested the 
Ionian Isles from French control. The 
islands were organized as a rejiublic (Septin- 
sular Republic) under Turkish jirotection 
and under Ru.ssian guaranty. 'Phe Rus¬ 
sians occupied them until laSoy. 

Nov. 9 (i8 Brumaire). THE COUP 
D’ETAT OF BRUMAIRE. Na¬ 
poleon had landed at Frejus unannounced 
from Fg>T>t (Oct. 8) and had effected an 
alliance with the directors Sieyes and 
Roger-Ducos. W ith the aid of his brother 
Liicien (president of the Council of Five 
Hundred), he overthrew the Directory and 
broke up the council on the following day. 


7. THE CONSULATE 


1799-1804. THE CONSULATE, repre- 

sen ting a new system worked out 
l\v Sieyes in conjunction with Napoleon. 
Napoleon was first consul (term ten years) 
and was assisted by two other consuls ap¬ 
pointed by him (Cambaeeres and Lebrun), 

who had only consultative })owers. 
1799, Dec. 24. Constitution of the Year 

VIII, which was submitted to 
popular vote (3,011,107 in favor; 1567 op¬ 
posed). It preser\T‘d the apjiearance of the 
republic, but in reality established the 
dictatorship of Napoleon. Below the con¬ 
suls were the following institutions: the 
Senate (80), appointed for life from lists of 
names sent in by the de]>artments, legis¬ 
lative bodies, higher officials; the Tribunatc 
(100), which discussed measures submitted 
by the government, but without voting on 
them; the Legislative Chamber (300), which 


accepted or rejected these measures, but 
without debate; the Council of Slate, ap- 
jK>inted by the first consul and his chief 
support in the work of legislation. 

'J’hc people xotid for notables of the 
communes, who then elected one-tenth of 
their ovxm number as notables of the depart¬ 
ments, of whom one-tenth again became 
notables of France, h'rom this final sifting 
were chosen, Ixy the Senate, the meml)crs 
of the legislative Viodies. 

Establishment of prefectures (adminis¬ 
tration of the de]xartmenls) and sub¬ 
prefectures (for the districts or arrondisse- 
vicnts). I’he administration was gradually 
centralized. New system of tax-collection*, 
a receveur-gineral for each department, and 
a rereveur particidicr for each arrondissement. 

The new system, which proved to be 
highly efiicient and which has, to a large 
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extent, been retained to the j^resent day, 
owed much to experiments and experience 
of the revolutionary assemblies and the 
Directory. The civil service was recruited 
largely from former Jacobins. In his policy 
Napoleon, as first consul, followed closely 
the course marked out by his predecessors. 

Napoleon’s offers of peace. These were 
rejected by the Allies, though Russia had 
left tlie coalition. Defensive alliance be¬ 
tween Russia and Sweden (1799); drawing 
together of Russia and Prussia. Friction 
between Russia and lingland over Malta. 
Renewal of the armed neutrality of 1780. 
Northern Convention (iSoo). 

1800. RENEWAL OF THE CAMPAIGN 

AGAINST AUSTRIA. In Italy 
the Austrians, having defeated Mass^ma at 
Voltri, advanced to Nice (Apr.). Obstinate 
defense of Genoa by Massena and Soult. 
C'apitulation of the city (June 4) after a 
horrible famine. 

May. Napoleon crossed the St. Bernard 
Pass with 40,000 men, to attack 
the Hank of the Austrians. 

June 2. The trench took Milan and 
restored the Cisalj)ine Re|mblic. 

June 14. BATTLE OF MARENGO, a 
great victory won by Na]>olcon, 
Init by an extremely narrow margin. Truce 
between Na[)oleon and Melas: all fortresses 
west of the Mincio and south of the Po were 
surrendered to the French. 

In Cerraany, Moreau was in command, 
fie had crossed the Rhine in .April and had 
advanced into southern Germany. 

July. Moreau took Munich, after which 
operations were susy)ended for 
some months, causing dissatis¬ 
faction on both sides. 

Dec. 3. BATTLE OF HOHENLINDEN. 
Aloreau com])letely defeated the 
Archduke John, who had been ayipointed to 
take the place of his l)rother Charles, d'he 
French then advanced to Linz. Another 
army, under MacDonald, advanced into 
Tyrol, and in Jan. 1801 Prune, with the 
Army of Italy, crossed the Adige and 
began the invasion of Austria from the 
s^)uth. This decided the emf)eror to make 
peace. 

1801, Feb. 9. TREATY OF LUNEVILLE, 

which practically involved the 
destruction of the Holy Roman Empire. 
Conditions: (i) Ratification of the cessions 
made by Austria and to her in the Treaty 
of Campo Formio (p. 595). (2) Cession of 

the Grand Duchy of Tuscany (Austrian 
secundogeniture) to Parma, to be indemni¬ 
fied in Germany. (3) The emperor and 
empire consented to the cession of the left 
bank of the Rhine to France, the valley of 
the Rhine (i.e. the middle of the river), the 


boundary. The princes who lost by this 
operation received indemnification in Ger¬ 
many. ( 4 ) Recognition of the Batavian, 
Helvetian, Cisal[)ine, and Ligurian Re¬ 
publics. Germany lost by this peace, taking 
the Belgic territor}^ into account, 25,180 
square miles with almost 3,500,000 in¬ 
habitants. The German princes received 
an increase of territory. The negotiations 
over the indemnifications lasted more than 
two years (p. 590), during which time the 
ambassadors of German princes haunted 
the antechambers of the first consul to beg 
for better terms, and bril)ed I'rench am¬ 
bassadors, secretaries, and their mistresses. 

Tuscany was transformed into the ICing- 
dom of Etruria, for the satisfaction of 
Parma. Besides losing Parma (a Spanish 
srcundogenitun’), Spain (eded Louisiana to 
France, which afterward sold it to the 
United States (1H03). The Treaty of Lune- 
ville was succeeded, after conclusion of a 
truce, by the 

Mar. 18. Treaty of Florence with 
Naples. Conditions: (1) Closure 
of the harbors to British and Idirkish ves¬ 
sels. (2) Cession of the Neapolitan pos¬ 
sessions in ('cntral Italy and the island of 
Elba. (3) Reception of French garrisons 
in several Italian towns. 

Prussia joined the Northern Convention 
against England. Occupation of 
Hanover. 

1801-1825. ALEXANDER I, Tsar of 

Russia. Recoiu iliation between 
Russia and England fin tSot England had 
attacked Denmark, the ally of Russia, and 
forced her to withdraw from the Northern 
Conxention). 'Phe Northern ('onvention 
was now dissoKed. 

1801. CONCORDAT BETWEEN 
FRANCE AND THE PAPACY. 

concluded after long and trying negoti¬ 
ations. Idiis was part of Najioleon’s policy 
of pacification. T'he concordat provided 
that Erendi archl)ishops and bishoj)s should 
be appointed by the goxemment, but con¬ 
firmed by tlie pope. Clergy paid by the 
government. The pope agreed to accept 
as valid the titles of those who had bought 
former church property confiscated by 
the revolutionary government. Pius VII 
(elected 1800) was given possession of the 
Papal States, but without 1-Lrrara, Bologna, 
and the Romagna. I'he liberties of the 
Gallicaii C'hurch were strongly asserted. 
By the new organization of the University, 
an incoq)orated body of teachers who had 
passed a state examination, the entire sys¬ 
tem of higher education was made de¬ 
pendent upon the government. The In- 
stitut National was reorganized and divided 
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into four (later five) academics: (i) Aca¬ 
demic Franqaise (1635); (2) A. des Jn- 
scriptions et Belles-Lettres (1663, 1701); 
(3) A. des Sciences (1666); (4) A. des Beaux 
Arts (1648); (5) A. des Sciences Morales el 
Bolitiqucs (1832). 

After tile withdrawal of the youn^j:er Pitt 
from the English cabinet, and after long 
negotiations, the 

1802, Mar. 27. TREATY OF AMIENS was 

concluded between England and 
Franc'e, tiius achieving a comjilete pacifi¬ 
cation of Europe, (i) Surrender of all 
conquests made by England to ]^>ance and 
lier allies, excepting Trinidad, which w’as 
ceded by Spain, and Ceylon, which was 
('c‘ded by the Patavian Republic. (2) 
I'rance recognized the Rcqiublic of the 
Seven Ionian Islands. Malta must be re¬ 
stored to the Order of the Knights of Malta. 
In consequence of this treaty, peace was 
concluded also between Trance and the 
I\)rte. 

C'reation of the Order of the Legion of 
Honor (May ic), 1802). Assumption of 
regal state and authc'rity. By a fiopular 
vote {plebiscite, 3J millions), 

Aug. 2. Napoleon became consul for 
life, with the right of appointing 
his successor. 

New (fifth) constitution. The powers of 
the Senate, which was ruled by the first 
consul, were enlarged; the importance of 
the legislative bodies and the Tribunate 
was very decidedly reduced. 

X;ipoleon had already become president 
of the Italian Republic, as the Cisalpine 
Ke]nil)lic was henceforward called. Elba 
and Piedmont were annexed to France. 
Military interference of the French in 
SwitzerlancJ, which was torn with civil dis¬ 
sensions. The act of mediation restored the 
indej^encienc^e of the separate cantons, l>ut 
the country remained still so far a single 
state that it was rejiresented l)y a landam- 
man and a diet. 

As regards the internal relations of Cer- 
many, the 'freaty of Lunc^'ville was executed 
according to a jilan of indemnific-ation eslab- 
lishecl l)y ITance and Russia by the 

1803, Feb. Enactment of the delegates of 

the empire {Reichsdeputations- 
haupts(hluss): Of the ecclesiastical estates 
there were left only: (i) The former Elector 
of Mainz, now Elect,c)ral Archchancellor, 
with a territory formed out of the remains 
of the Archbishojoric of Mainz on the right 
bank of tlie Rhine, the Bishopric of Regens¬ 
burg, and the cities of Regen.sburg. and 
Wezlar. {2) The masters of the Order of 
St. John, and the 'feutonic: Order. (3) Of 
the 48 free imperial cities which still existed, 
only 6 were left, (the 3 Hanseatic cities: 


Liibeck, Hamburg, Bremen, and Frankfurt, 
Aupburg, Niirnberg). All other ecedesi- 
astical estates and im[)erial cities were de¬ 
voted to indemnifications. The electoral 
bishoprics of Trier and Ckilogne were 
abolished. J'our new'^ electorates; Hesse- 
Cassel, Baden, VVurtteml)erg, Salzburg. 

Principal Indemnifications: (r) To the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany: Salzburg, and 
Berchtesgaden. (2) To the Duke of Mo¬ 
dena: Breisgau (in exchange for which 
Au.stria recei\ed the ecc lesiastical founda¬ 
tions of T’rent and Brixen). (3) TV) Bavaria: 
Bishoj)rics of Wurzburg, Bamberg, Freising, 
Augsburg, the majoiity of the jirelacies ancl 
imj)erial cities in ITanconia and eastern 
Swabia, in return for which, (4) Baden 
received that portion of the Palatinate lying 
on the right bank of the Rhine (Heidc'Iberg, 
Mannheim). Baden also rec'eived; the 
jiortion of the Bishoprics of ('onslancre, 
Basel, Strassburg, S])c‘ier, on the right bank 
of the Rhine, and many ecclesiastical 
foundations and imperial cities. (5) Wiirt- 
temberg: many abbeys, monasteries, and 
im|)erial cities, especially Reutlingen, Ess- 
lingen, Heillironn, etc. (6) Prussia: the 
Bishc)[)rics of Paderl)C)rn, 1 Iilde,sheim, the 
part of Thuringia whic h had belonged to 
Mainz (Eichfeld ancl ITfurt), a part cT 
Miinsler, many abbeys, jiartic ularly Qued- 
linlnirg, and the imperial cities, Miihl- 
hausen, Nordhausen, Hoslar. (7) Olden¬ 
burg: Bi.shopric of Liibech. (8) Hanover: 
Bishopric of Osnabriick. (9) Hesse (Darm¬ 
stadt and Cassel) ancl Nassau divided the 
portions of the Archbishoyiric s of Mainz, 
TricT, and Cologne, wdiic h remained, ui)c)n 
the right bank of the Rhince (10) Nassau- 
Orange: Bishc)])ric of Fulda, and Abbey of 
Corvey. As a rule the indemmitied prim es 
gained considerably in tcarilory and sul>- 
jects. 

New dissensions between France and 
England, caused by the refusal to surrender 
Malta and the quarrels of the journalists. 
The French occupied llanoxer, where they 
nearly exhausted the rc'sources of the state. 
The encampment at Boulogne threatened 
Ihigland with an invasion. 

1804, Feb. Conspiracy against the life of 
the first consul discovered. PicTie- 
gru met a mysterious death in prison, 
Georges Cadoudal was executed. Moreau 
tied to Americ a. The Duke of Enghien, a 
Bemrbon j)rince of the branch line of (Vonde, 
was taken by violence from the tc'.rritory of 
Baden, condemned by a commission acting 
in accordance with the wishes and under 
the order of Xaj>olec)n, without the ob¬ 
servation of the ordinary forms of law, and 
shot at Vincennes on the night of March 
20-21. 
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8. THE FIRST EiMPIRE 


1804-1814 (1815). NAPOLEON I, Em¬ 
peror of the French. lie was 
proclaimed by the Senate and Tribunate 
on May 18, and consecrated at Paris by 
I’ope Pius VII on Dec. 2. Napoleon placed 
the crown on his own head (in imitation of 
Pepin and Vharlemagne). His elevation 
was ralilied by a ])lebiscite (3,572,320 in 
favor, 2560 opposed). The imperial otlice 
was made hereditary, succession to be in the 
male line and the emperor having the rijrht 
to adopt the children of his brothers; in de¬ 
fault of such children, the crown was to jiass 
to Napt)leon’s brothers, Jose})h and Louis. 


Napoleon at once established a brilliant 
court: grand dignitaries of the Empire; the 
eighteen marshals of France; development 
of a new nobility, with many of the privi¬ 
leges of the old. l)ut based on ac'hievement 
rather than on birth. Xaj^oleon really 
revix^ed the absolute monarchy, but on a 
more modern and eiheient basis. 
1805. Napoleon made himself King of 
Italy. His stej)son. Eugene Peau- 
harnais, became viceroy of Italy. The 
Ligurian Republic was incoiporatcd with 
France. 


9 . THE WAR OF THE THIRD COALITION 


1805. Formation of the Third Coalition 
against h'rance. England liad 
been at war with France since May 16, 
1803, and was now joined by Austria, 
Russia, and Sweden. Sjiain was allied with 
France. 

Napoli.'on hastily broke up the camy) of 
Poulogne and sheKed liis plans (genuine 
or pretended) for an invasion of I'higland. 
'Fhe ITench armies, under Da\<>ut. Soult, 
Lannes, and Ney, marched (|uickly to the 
Rhine to meet the Austrian armies under 
Archduke Ferdinand and (len. Mack. In 
Italy, Massena commanded the FTench 
against the main Austrian army under 
.\rchduke Charles. Napoleon then took 
over the chief command in Cermany, 
crossed the Rhine and marched toward 
Ilavaria. wliich had been invaded by the 
Austrians. Ihuaria. Wiirtemberg, Ba¬ 
den, Hesse, and Nassau supported the 
French. 

Oct. 17. Ma( k was obliged to surrender 
at Ulm, with an army of 30.000 
men, whom the I reiuh had sur¬ 
rounded. 

Oct. 21. BATTLE OF TRAFALGAR, a 

great victory of Nelson (who died 
of wounds) over the combined FVench and 
Spanish lleets. This \ictory broke the 
naval ])ower of I'rance and established 
Britain as the mistress of the seas through¬ 
out the i()th century. 

'Fhe French, after Ulm, marched down 
the course of the Danube and took Vienna 
without meeting much resistance. In Italy 
the Archduke Charles was driven back by 
MassCna, and returned to Cermany. In 


tlie meanwhile, howexer, a Russian army 
under Kutusov, and a second under Tsar 
Alexander I came to the aid of the Austrians 
in IMorax’ia. 

Dec. 2. BATTLE OF AUSTERLITZ 

(Ihilllr of I Ilf three emperors), one of 
the greatest xdetories of Nayioleon. The 
combined Austrian and Russian armies were 
defeated, the .Austrians hastily agreed to a 
truce, and the Russians retreated. 

Dec. 15. Treaty between Prussia and 
France, 'i'he Prussians had been 
on the y>oint of joining the coalition, but 
after Austerlitz agreed to cede to France 
the remaining part of Cleve on the left bank 
of the Rhine, and also .Ansbach and Xeu- 
chatel, in return for Hanover. 

Dec. 26. TREATY OF PRESSBURG, 
between PVance and Austria. (1) 
France received Piedmont, l^irma, and 
lhacenza. (2) Austria ceded to the King¬ 
dom of Italy all that she had received of 
X'enetian territory by the dYeaty of Campo 
Formio, as well as X'enetian Istria and Dal¬ 
matia; Austria also recognized Napoleon as 
King of Italy. (3) Austria ceded to Bavaria 
the 'Pyrol. X^orarlberg, the Bi.shoprics of 
Bri.xen and Trent, Burguu, Eichstiidt, Pas- 
sau, Lindau; Bavaria also receiwd the free 
city of Augsburg. (4) Austria ceded to 
XX’urttemberg and Baden what remained of 
the western lands of the Hapslnirgs. (5) 
Wiirttemberg and Baden were recognized 
as kingdoms. (O) Austria was indemnified 
by being given Salzburg, Berchtesgaden, 
and the estates of the Teutonic Order, 
which were secularized. The Iclector of 
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Salzburg received from Bavaria Wtirzburg 
as compensation. 

Dec. The Bourbons in Naples were 
dethroned by a proclamation of 
Napoleon from Schonbrunn {La 
dynastic de Naples a cess^ de 
regner). 

1806. Joseph Bonaparte, elder brother of 
Napoleon, became King of Naples. 
The Bourbons withdrew to Sicily, where 
they enjoyed the protection of the British 
fleet. 

Joachim Murat, brother-in-law of Na¬ 
poleon, was created Grand Duke of Berg; 
Marshal Berthier became T^rince of Neu- 
ch^tel; Louis, third brother of Napoleon, 
became King of Holland (the former Ba¬ 
tavian Republic). 

July 12. THE CONFEDERATION OF 
THE RHINE, organized under 
French auspices. Napoleon was protector. 
Members: the Prince I’rimate, formerly 
electoral arch-chancellor; the Kings of Ba¬ 
varia and ^^’urttemberg; the Grand Dukes 
of Baden, Hesse, Darmstadt. Berg; the 
Duke of Nassau, etc. Afterward all Ger¬ 
man princes joined the confederation except 
Austria, Prussia., Brunswick, and the 
I'dector of Hesse. Thus a large i)art of 
Germany came under V'rench domination. 
Teiritorial changes were constantly made: 
many princes who lield immediately of the 
empire were mediatized; Ba\aria was given 
tlie free city of Niimberg; h'rankfurt i)a.ssed 
to the Prince Primate (Grand Duke of 
Frankfurt). 

Aug. 6. END OF THE OLD HOLY j 

ROMAN EMPIRE. The Austrian 
emperor, Francis II, had already assumed 
the title of Francis 7, Emperor of Ausiria 
(1804). He now laid down the old im})erial 
crown. 

1806-1807. WAR AGAINST PRUSSIA 
AND RUSSIA. Reasons for Prus¬ 
sia’s entry into the war; Establishment of 
the Confederation of the Rhine; annexation 
of Wesel; seizure of Verden and lessen; 
garrisoning of I'rench troops throughout 
half of Germany; Najjoleon’s offer to 
England to take Hanover away from Prus¬ 
sia (on whom he had forced it a short time 
before). The Prussians were also em¬ 
bittered by the high-handed execution of 
Palm, a book-seller of Niimberg, who had 
published some strictures on Napoleon. 

Dangerous position of Prussia at the 
outbreak of the conflict: the complete sepa¬ 
ration of the military and civil adminis¬ 
tration had resulted in the safety of the 
state resting on a half-trained army com¬ 
posed in part of foreigners, on a super¬ 
annuated general, and on subordinate 
commanders who, overconfident in the 


militaiy fame of Prussia since u of 
Frederick H, regarded the I n ’ with 
contempt. Prussia had no allies .v< opting 
Saxony and far-olT Russia. Relc ons with 
F’.ngland were filled with dissensi' n. 

The Prussian army was commanded by 
the Duke of Brunswick, and was concen¬ 
trated in Thuringia. As it advanced, it was 
defeated by the French at Saalfeld (Oct. 
10) and then in the 

Oct. 14. BATTLES OF JENA AND 
AUERSTADT. The main Prus¬ 
sian armies were completely routed and 
quickly fell to pieces. A reserve force under 
the Prince of Wiirltemberg was defeated 
and scattered at Halle lOct. 17). 
Oct. 27. Napoleon occupied Berlin. The 
Prince of Ilohenlolu- and 12,000 
men were forced to surrender at Prenzlau 
(Oct. 28). Bliicher, after a valiant defense 
of Liibcck, was also obliged to surnaider at 
Ratkau (Nov. 7). Hasty surrende' of the 
fortresses of ITfurt, S])an(lau, ^vtctlin, 
Kiistrin, Magdcbiirg. Hameln; oil/ Kol- 
berg (Gneisenau. Schill. .Xettilbccrc) and 
Graudenz (('ourbiere) defended tiemselvcs 
resoliiti'lv. 

Nov. 21. BERLiN DECREE: Napoleon 
f)r<><lainied a (paper) blockade of 
Great Britain and (Insure of the Continent 
to Briti.di trade, thus inaugurating the 
Continental Sy.sfrni . 

d'he I rem h, suj)})orted by the Bavarians 
and WurttembergcTS, invaded Silesia and 
(alh'd on the Poles to revolt. 

Dec. 11. Separate peace between France 
and Saxony. The elector became 
^ing, allied himself with France and joined 
the Confederation of the Rhine. 

The war also became extended to the 
Near East. The French emissary, Gen. 
Sebastiani, induced the Turks to abandon 
the alUance with England and Russia. De- 
})osilion of the Russo})hil governors {hospo- 
dars) of Moldaviti and Wallachia (Aug. 
1806) resulted in 

1806-1812. WAR BETWEEN RUSSIA 
AND TURKEY. 

1807. The French ca|)Lured most of the 
Hanseatic towns and took Breslau 
and most other fortresses of Silesia. In the 
meanwhile the Russians advanced to the 
aid of the Prussians, d'he combined armies 
fought against the French in the 
Feb. 7-8. Battle of Eylau, a bloody 
but indecisive engagement. The 
armies then went into winter 
quarters. King Frederick William 
withdrew to Memel. 

Feb. 17. A British squadron, under Ad¬ 
miral Duckworth, forced the pas¬ 
sage of the Dardanelles and appeared 
before Constantinople. Duckworth was, 
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however, obliged to retire with a loss of 
two ships (Mar. 3 ), because of the threaten¬ 
ing preparations of the Turks, inspired by 
Sebastian!. 

Mar. 18. The British occupied Alex¬ 
andria, but, meeting with vigor¬ 
ous of)position from the Turkish 
forces, evacuated again on Sept. 
25- 

May 26. The French captured Danzig 

and, advancing eastward, fought 

June 14. THE BATTLE OF FRIED- 
LAND against the Russians. The 
French were victoricms and the Russians 
fell bark. XaiM)leon then occupied Kdnigs- 
herg and all the country as far as the Nie- 
ncn River. After the com lusion of a truce, 
Na[)()leon met Alexander I and Frederick 
William III on a raft in the Niemen and 
cont'liided 

July 7-9. THE TREATIES OF TILSIT, 

between (A) 1'ranee and Russia, 
and (B) France and Prussia. 

A. (i) Russia recognized the Grand 
Duchy of Warsaw, which was formed from 
Polish territory at (juired l)y Prussia through 
the partitions, under the King of Saxony. 
(2) I)anzig restored to the condition of a 
free city, (i,) A {tart of Xew Fast Prussia 
(Bialystock) ceded to Russia. (4) Russia 
recognized Josr‘{)h Bona|)arte as King of 
\'a|)les, Louis Bonajiarte as King of Hol¬ 
land, Jerome Hona|)arte as King of West- 
j)halia, a new kingdom >'el to be created; 
Russia, mor* )\er, recognized the Confeder¬ 
ation of the Rhine, and acceftted the 
mediation of .\apoleon in concluding peace 
with the 7'urks. while Napoleon iicccjUcd 
the like good otiices from .Alexander in 
regard to Fngland. In a srrrr/ article^ 
Alexander agreed to an alliance with France 
against Fngland, in case the latter refused 
to accept the jWolTered {leace. 

B. (i) Prussia cedetP. (a) to Napoleon 
for free disjtosal, all lands between the 
Rhine and lllbe; (b) to .Saxony, the circle 
of Cottbus; (c) all lands taken from I\)land 
since 1772 for tiie creation of a Duchy of 
Warsaw, also the city and territory of Dan¬ 
zig. (2) Prussia recognized the sovereignty 
of the three brothers of Naj)oleon. (3) All 
Prussian harbors and lands were closed to 
British shi{)s and British trade until the 
conclusion of a peace with England. (4) 


Prussia was to maintain a standing army 
of not more than 42,000 men. In regard 
to the restoration and evacuation of the 
Prussian provinces and fortresses, it was 
settled by the Treaty of KQnigsberg (July 
12 ), that Prussia should first pay all arrears 
of war indemnities. 

These indemnifications, fixed at 19 
million francs by the Prussian calculations, 
were set at 120 millions by the French, 
which sum was raised to 140 millions in 
1808. After 120 millions had been {laid the 
fortresses were evacuated, exce})ting Stet¬ 
tin, Kiistrin, and Glogau. Until this oc¬ 
curred the Prussian state, reduced as it 
was from 89,120 to 46,032 square miles, 
was obliged to su|)})ort 150,000 French 
troops. 

Aug. r'oundation of the Kingdom of 
Westphalia (capital, Cassel) by a 
decree of Nafiolcon, who reserved 
for himself half of the domains. 

Sept. High-handed jirocc'cding of the 
Imglish against Denmark, which 
had been summoned in join the Continental 
system. An kaiglish lleet bombarded Co- 
|)enhagen, and carried off the Danish lleet. 
.Alliance of Denmark with Francx. Russia 
declared war u])on England. Stralsund and 
Rugen occu{>ied by the k'rench. 

Nov. Portugal, whi('h refused to join 
the Continental system, occupied 
by a Trench army under Junot 
(I)uke of Abrantes). The royal 
family tied to Brazil. 

Dec. 17. Milan Decree, reiterating the 
blockade against British trade. 
On pajjer, Napoleon had closed 
the entire Euroj)ean coastline to 
the British. 

1808, Mar. Spain invaded by 100,000 
Frenchmen under the pretext of 
guarding the coasts against the FngUsh. 
C'harles IV (p. 452) abdicated in favor of 
his son Ferdinand, in consequence of an 
outbreak which had occurred against his 
favorite, Godoy. Father and son, with 
Godoy, were enticed by Naj)oleon to Ba¬ 
yonne and compelled to renounce the throne 
(May). Na|H)leon’s brother Joseph became 
King of S|)ain, Murat taking the throne of 
Na{)les instead of Joseph. General uprising 
of the Spaniards. 


10. THE PENINSULAR WAR 


1808-1814. War of the British against the 
French in Portugal and Spain. 

The British landed in Portugal, under com¬ 
mand of Sir Arthur Wellesley (later the 
Duke of Wellington) and defeated the 


French under Junot at Vimeiro (.Aug. 21, 
1808). Nevertheless, Wellesley’s successor, 
Gen. Dalrym{)lc, instead of continuing the 
canifiaign, agreed to 

Aug. 30. The Convention of Cintra, by 
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which Junot agreed to evacuate Portugal. 

The popular insurrection in Spain (May, 
1808) led to retirement of the French, under 
Murat, behind the Ebro. But on July 20 
the French managed to recover Madrid. 
On the same day another French force, 
adc ancing toward Cadiz, was defeated by 
the insurgents and forced to ca|)itulate at 
Baylen. 

Sept. The Congress of Erfurt, a con¬ 
ference between Naj)oleon and 
Alexander I of Russia, attended also by 
four kings and thirty-four princes, mostly 
obsequious Cerman satellites. Ostensible 
reinforcement of the Franco-Russian al¬ 
liance. Napoleon at the height of his power 
and splendor. But in secret the French 
statesman, Talleyrand, was negotiating 
wnth Alexander behind Najxjleon’s back, 
to frustrate further measures against Aus¬ 
tria. Immediately after the Erfurt meeting 
Napoleoh jmoceeded to S])ain in person, 
wnth an army of 150,000. He advanced at 
once upon Madrid (wliich the French had 
again abandoned), while his marshals de¬ 
feated the S})aniards at Burgos (.\ov. 10) 
and Espinosa (Nov. 11 ). 

Dec. 13. Madrid capitulated to Na¬ 
poleon. To distract the French 


from invasion of the south, the British, 
under Sir John Moore, invaded northwest¬ 
ern Spain from Portugal. Napoleon turned 
against him, forcing his retreat. 

1809, Jan. 16. Battle of Corunna. Marshal 
Soult, succeeding Napoleon in the 
command, defeated and killed Moore. The 
British were forced to evacuate Sjiain. But 
in Spain guerrilla warfare continued: heroic 
defense of Saragossa (Palafox), which, 
hciwevcr, was obliged to cajiitulate (teb. 
2r). The French, meanwhile, inv^aded 
Portugal and took Oporto, d'o protect 
Eislion, the British sent out Wellesley with 
reinforcements. Soult was dri\'en out of 
0[)orto, and the British again invaded 
northwestern Sj)ain. 

July 28. Battle of Talavera, an indecisive 
engagement, which, howcNcr, [iro- 
tected Portugal against further 
in\'asion. In the meanwhile the 
French pushed on with the con¬ 
quest of the south. 

Nov. 12. Battle of Ocana, in which the 
Spaniards were defeated. The 
French thereupon overran all Andalusia, 
excej)ting Cadiz. 


11 . THK W.AR .•\GAJNST AUSTRIA 


After the disasters of 1805-1806, lK)th 
Prussia and .Austria undertook far-reaching 
political and .social reforms, designed to 
modernize the state and dexcloj) greater 
strength for the further contest with Na¬ 
poleon. In Prussia the greatest reformer 
was Karl, Freiherr vom Stein ( 1757 - 1851 ), 
assisted by Hardenberg. Reorganization 
of town government, liberation of industry 
from burdensome restrictions, abolition of 
hereditary serfdom, reform of taxation and 
the whole financial system. Reorganization 
of the army, on the basis of universal mili¬ 
tary seiA'ice, by Gneisenau, Grolmann, 
Boyen, Clausewitz, Scharnhorst. Foun¬ 
dation of the University of Berlin ( 1810 ), 
by Humboldt, Altenstein, Niebuhr, and 
Schleiermacher. Fichte’s famous Addresses 
to the German Nation (1807-1808), a tre¬ 
mendous stimulus to national feeling; 
foundation of the Tngendbund, a patriotic 
organization; dcveloi)ment of gymnastics 
by Jahn; })atriotic j)oems of E. M. Arndt, 
etc. 

Similar, though less extensive, reforms 
were introduced in Austria, where Count 
Stadion became the leading figure. Re- 
organizali(3n of the army by Archduke 
Charles. The Austrians, impres.sed by the 


diffic ulties Napoleon was meeting with in 
Spain, and encouraged by the British, who 
promised subsidies, decided to take ad¬ 
vantage of the situation. 

1809, Apr. The Archduke Charles apjiealed 
to the whole German i)eoj)le to 
embark on a war of liberation, and with an 
army of 170,000 began the invasion of 
Bavaria. Only 'fyrol heeded the ajijieal, 
and rose in revolt, under Andreas Hofer. 
Napoleon, having hurried back from Spain, 
engaged the .Austrians in Bavaria (using 
German troops), drove the archduke across 
the Danube into Bohemia (battles of Abens- 
berg, Landshut, Eckmiihl, Regensburg, 
A])r. rci-25) and 

May 13. The French took Vienna. Na¬ 
poleon then crossed the island of 
Eobau, in the Danube, and fought 
the 

May 21-22. BATTLE OF ASPERN 
AND ESSLING. Napoleon was 
defeated and forced to recross the Danube, 
where he united his forces with those of the 
Italian viceroy, Eugene, who had driven the 
Austrians, under Arcliduke John, from 
Italy into Hungary. With the combined 
forces Napoleon recrossed the river and de¬ 
feated Archduke Charles in the 
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July 6-6. BATTLE OF WAGRAM. The 

Austrians, compjletely exhausted, 
agreed to the 

Oct. 14. TREATY OF SCHONBRUNN: 

Austria lost 32,000 square miles 
of territory, with 3,500,000 inhabitants, as 
follows; (1) to Bavaria: Salzburg and 
Berchtcsgaden, the Innviertel and half of 
the Hausruckvicrlel; (2) to the Grand 
Duchy of Warsaw: West Galicia; (3) to 
Russia: the Tarnopol sec'tion of Ivast Gali¬ 
cia; (4) to France: all the lands beyond the 
Save River (circle of Villach, I stria, Hun¬ 
garian Dalmatia, and Ragusa). These 
territories were, together with the Ionian 
Islands (ceded to I*'ranee by Russia in 
I Soy), organized by i\a|)oleon as a new 
state, the Illyrian Provinces, under Mar- 
mont as Duke of Ragusa. Austria further 
joined the Continental system and agreed 
to bn*ak oil all connections with kingland. 

The Tyrolese, left to themselves, con¬ 
tinued the war against the Bavarians and 
t rench with heroic courage, but in the end 
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they were subdued. In Nov. 1809, Hofer 
was captured and shot by the French at 
Mantua. Southern Tyrol was annexed to 
the Kingdom of Italy. 

Similar outbreaks in Germany ended 
likewise in disaster: 'Fhe bedd attempt of 
Major Schill, a Prussian, to pirecipitate a 
war of liberation in Apr. 1809, was frus¬ 
trated by news of Nap)oleon’s victories on 
the Danube. Schill fell while fighting at 
Stralsund (May 31). Eleven of his officers 
were court-martialed and shot at Wesel, 
while the cap)tured soldiers were condemned 
by Napoleon to hard labor; after serving 
for six months in the French galleys, they 
were enrolled in the coast-guard. Another 
effort was made in 1809 by the Duke of 
Brunswick, who, with a force of volunteers 
from Bohemia and Silesia, made his way 
across Germany to Brunswick (July 31). 
l-'orced l)y sujierior numl)ers to withdraw, 
he managed to reach Bremen and trans¬ 
ported his men to lingland. 


12. EUROPE, 1810-1812 

1810, Apr. MARRIAGE OF NAPOLEON Gen. Ban kiv de folly, crossed the Gulf of 
WITH ARCHDUCHESS MARIE Bothnia on the ice. captured the Aland 


LOUISE, daughter of Ihnperor Francis 1 of I 
Austria. X.apoleon had di\ orced J(»sej)hine | 
and was eager for an heir to his great em- j 
p)ire. The marriage was arranged by Met- ; 
ternich, the Austrian foreign minister after | 
iSoc), whose policy was that of alliance with 
France as the only protection for Austria 
during the })eriod of recuperation. Birth 
of an heir to the throne, the King of Rome 
(Mar. 1811). 

July 1. Abdication and flight of Louis, 
King of Holland, who had refused 
to ruin his country l)y joining the Gonti- 
nental system. 'rhercup)c)n Holland was 
annexed to France (July c)), followed by the 
annexation also of the canton of W allis, of 
Oldenburg, of a large part of the Kingdom 
of Westphalia, of the Grand Duchy of Berg, 
of 1‘kist k'riesland, and of the llanseatic 
cities. The trench l'imj)ire thenc'eforth 
comp)riscd 130 dei)artments and extended 
along the entire Ghannel ;ind .North Sea 
coast. 'These annexations were j)rovoked 
chiefly by the desire to stop) smuggling of 
British goods, but as such they t)ro\ecl 
rather ineffectual. 

THE REVOLUTION IN SWEDEN. By 
the Treaty of Tilsit, Alexander of Russia 
had been given a free hand to c'onquer Fin¬ 
land, which he did in 1808, meeting with 
but feeble opp)osition from the Swedes. In 
the course of the war the Russians, under 


Islands, and threatened Stockholm. This 
situation, complicated by an unfortunate 
war between Sweden and Denmark, re¬ 
sulted in a military oxerturn. On Mar. 13. 
1809, King Gustavus IV was arrested by 
Generals Klingspor and Adlerkreuz, and 
forced to abdicate (Mar. 29). His uncle 
became king as Charles XIII (i808-1818) 
and a new constitution was p)romulgated, 
restoring the power of the aristocracy. 'The 
new king concluded with Russia the Treaty 
of Friedrichsham (Sept. 17) by which the 
Swedes abandoned Finland as far as the 
d ornea River, and also the Aland Islands. 
Through the mediation of Russia, the 
Swedes secured also the Treaty of Paris, 
with France. By this Sweden joined the 
Continental system, and received in return 
Swedish Pomerania. In Jan. 1810, the 
Swedish Estates elected as heir to the throne 
Prince Christian of IIolstein-Augustenburg, 
and on his sudden death (May) they chose 
Marshal Bernadotte (Priiuc of Ponte 
Corxo) as crown priru-e. \aj)oleon was 
unable to resist this compliment and Berna¬ 
dotte accepted the p)ositic)n (Nov. 5). 
Thenceforth he c'ontrolled the Swedish 
army and foreign affairs. 

ROME AND THE PAPACY. Growing 
friction between i\ap)olec)n and Pius \T1 
after 1805, when the popie returned to 
Rome. Difliculties about the working of 
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the Concordat of 1801, high-handed action 
of Napoleon in dcj)riving the pope of some 
of his territories. JMus steadfastly refused 
to join in the Continental system, as di¬ 
rected, so that on Feb. 2, 180S, the French, 
under Gen. Miollis, occupied Rome. On 
May 17, 1809, the Papal States were de¬ 
clared incorporated with France. To this 
act Pius rejdied by excommunicating Na¬ 
poleon (June 10), whereupon the emperor 
had him arrested (July 6) and taken to 
Savona, near Genoa, where he was held 
prisoner. Pius continued his attitude of 
opposition and in 1812 was removed to 
Fontainebleau. 

PORTUGAL AND SPAIN. The English 
force in I\)rtugal, under Wellesley, was in 
1810 threatened by a twofold attack by the 
Frciuh, under Massena in the north, and 
under Soiilt in the south. The French took 
Ciudad Rodrigo (July 10) and the British 
fell back towards Lisbon, where they held 
the lines of Torres Vedras (Oct.j. All 
through the winter the two armies con¬ 
fronted each otlier, until linally Massena 
fell back into Spain. The English pursued 
and besieged Almeida and Badajoz. In the 
battle of Fuentes de Onoro (May 5) Mas- 
sena was defeated, while another British 
force, under Gen. Beresford, defeated Soult 
in the south (battle of Albuera, May i()j. 
In 1812 (Jan. 19,) the British took Ciudad 
Rodrigo, and somewhat later (Apr. 0) 


13. THE FRENCH 1 

Causes: Latent rivalry l)etween Xa})olc‘on 
and Alexander, both eager for leadership 
in Ihirope. Ihssatisfacticm of Alexander, 
aroused by Na})oleon’s marriage and al¬ 
liance with Austria. Unwillingness of the 
Russians to carry through fully the Conti¬ 
nental system. Irritaticm of the tsar over 
Napoleon’s unwillingness to grant him free 
hand in the matter of Constanlinoi)le. Ad¬ 
dition of West Galicia to the Grand Dm hy 
of Warsaw (by the Treaty of Schbnbrunn, 
1809) aroiEsed Alexander’s fear that Napo¬ 
leon was planning the restoration of ]T)land. 
Deposition of the Duke of Dldenburg and 
annexation of his territory to France of¬ 
fended Alexander, who was a near relative 
of the duke. 

Preparations: Alliance of Napoleon with 
Austria (which agreed to furnish 30,000 
men) and Prussia (20,000). Denmark, 
how^ever, maintained neutrality throughout 
the war. Sweden, which had been forced 
by Na})o]eon to declare w’ar on England 
(1810), now, under Beniadotte’s guidance, 
shook off the French yoke and secured 


captured Badajoz. On July 22 Wellesley 
(Wellington) completely defeated the French 
under Marshal Marmont, at Salamanca. 
Joseph Bonaparte had to abandon Madrid 
(Aug. 12) and fall l)ack to the Ebro River. 
In the meanwhile, a national assembly 
{Cortes) elected in 1810 in the only part of 
the country then free, viz. Gadiz and 
vicinity, promulgated a famous constitution 
(May 8, 1812) of an adx^anced, democratic 
type (one-chamber parliament, universal 
sulYragc, j>()pular so\Treignty, etc.). 

THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE. War 
against England and Russia (1800-1812). 
This was conducted in desultory' fashion by 
both sides. 1807: Revolutions in Con¬ 
stantinople (p. 722). iHoc), Jan. 5: The 
I'mglish concluded the Treaty of the Dar¬ 
danelles with the Turks and withdrew' from 
the war. In the .same year the Russians 
won a victory at Silistria, which w'as fol¬ 
lowed, in 1810, by the occupation of Bes¬ 
sarabia, Moldavia, and Wallachia. In 1811 
the Russians crossed the Danube and began 
the ad\’ance through Bulgaria. These 
oj)erations had to be broken off in view of 
the im])ending in\’asio]i of Russia by Na¬ 
poleon. I)es])ite I'rench cITorts to induce 
them to continue the war. the 'i'urks W'erc 
glad to accet)t the Treaty of Bucharest 
(May 28, 1812), by whic h they gave up to 
Russia the })rovince of Bessarabia. 


s'VASlON OF RUSSIA 

conijcensation for the loss of Finland. The 
I rench having reo(('ui)ied Swedish Tome- 
rania and Kiigen (Jan. 1S12). the Swedes 
com hided with Russia 
1812, Apr. The Treaty of St. Petersburg: 

Russia ])romised Sw’eden the an¬ 
nexation of Norway, which lielonged to 
Denmark, the latter to be indemnihed 
elsewhere; Sweden agreed to make a di¬ 
version against the IVench in northern 
Germany. 

May 28. Russia made peace with tLe 
Turks at Bucharest (above). 

June. England made peace with Russia 
and Sweden. 

Military preparations: The Grand Army 

of Napoleon, originally about 420,000 
men, ultimately, w'ith reinforcements, about 
600,000, jirobably the greatest army ever 
assembled up to that time. It was only in 
part French, for there were large contin¬ 
gents of Italians, Poles, Swiss, Dutch, and 
German (from the Confederation of the 
Rhine members, as well as Austria and 
Prussia). The Austrians, under Schwarzen- 
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berg, formed a separate army on the right 
wing, the Prussians, under York, held the 
left wing. 

1812, June. Passage of the Niemen 
River and occupation of Vilna. 
The Russians, under Barclay de Tolly, 
retreated, allowing the French main army 
to reach Smolensk without ofTering battle. 
The Prussians meanwhile besieged Riga 
and the Austrians ])enetrated into Vol- 
hynia. 

Aug. 17-18. Destruction of Smolensk 

V)y the French. Barclay de Tolly, 
criticized for his failure to resist 
the invasion, was rei)laced by Gen. 
Kutusov, who fought the French 
in the bloody 

Sept. 7. BATTLE OF BORODINO, on 

the ]\loskova Ri\er (terrihe losses 
on both sides). The Russians 
were ol)liged to retreat farther, 
and al)an(loned Moscow. 

Sept. 14. The French occupied Moscow, 
which had been deserted by most 
of the inhabitants. Na])oleon 
established himself in the Kremlin. 

Sept. 15-19. BURNING OF MOSCOW, 
evidently a disaster planned and 
executed by the Russians (Rostopchin) to 
make the fhace untenalde. Napoleon of¬ 


fered Alexander a truce, which Alexander 
rejected. After waiting for five weeks in 
Moscow, Napoleon, frustrated in his hope 
of bringing the Russians to terms and un¬ 
able to maintain himself so far from his 
bases, l)egan the 

Oct. 19. RETREAT FROM MOSCOW 

toward Smolensk. Attacks on the 
inv^aders by Kut usov’s army and by swarms 
of Cossacks and irregulars. Se])arate corps 
of the Grand Army fought at Jaroslavetz 
(Oct. 24 ) and at Viazma (Nov. 3 ). By the 
Ijeginning of Nov. very severe weather 
began to set in. Suffering of the trooj)s 
from hunger and frost, combined with con¬ 
stant attacks by the enemy (e.g. at Krasnoi 
and Borissov). 

Nov. 26-28. CROSSING OF THE 
BERESINA, one of the most 
horrible episodes in the retreat. Xey and 
Oudinot, with S 500 men, forced the jnissage 
against 25,000 Russians, From this point 
on, the remaining fragments of the army 
became corn}>letely disorganized and the 
retreat became a wild llight. Naj)oleon 
left the army and hastened to i’aris, where 
he arrived on l)ec. 18 . At about the same 
time the remnants of the army (not more 
than 100,000 men) straggled across the 
Niemen. 


] 4. THE W A R S OF L J R ER A IT ON 


Soon after the catastrojihic invasion of 
Russia, the Prussians deserted the French 
and joined the tsar in a camfiaign in (ier- 
many. On Dec. 30 Gen. York, in command 
of the Prussian contingent of the Grand 
Army, cone luded the Convention of Tuarog- 
gen (an agreement of neutrality) with the 
Russian general. Diebitsch. Great pressure 
was brought to bear upon Frederick W'illiam 
111 by liis geiKTals and advisers. 
1813, Feb. 3. Appeal of Frederick William 
III, issued from Breslau and calling 
up(.)n his peo])le to form volunteer 
cor])s. Enthusiastic rcs])onsc, es- 
pechilly among the younger men 
and students. 

Feb. 28. Treaty of Kalisch, between 
Prussia and Russia. ( 1 ) Offensive 
and defensive alliance, enumeration of 
auxiliary armies to be furnished by either 
side. ( 2 ) In the event of victory Prussia to 
be given as much territory as she j)ossessed 
in 180 O. ( 3 ) Invitation e.xtended to Austria 
and England to join the alliame. 

Mar. 3. Treaty between England and 
Sweden: Imgland paid one million 
rix dollars in subsidies and f)romised not to 
oppose the union of Norway with Sw'eden. 


Sweden furnished the allies an army of 
30,000 men under command of Crown 
Prince Bernadotte. 

Mar, 17. Appeal of Frederick William 

III “d o my i)eople,” and “to my 
army.’’ Establishment of the 
Landwehr and the Landsturm. 
Iron Cross. 

Mar. 18. Outbreak in Hamburg. Tet- 

tenborn aiifl a force of Russians 
0 ( cui)ied (hec ily. ddie Dukes of Mecklen¬ 
burg withdrew from the Confederation of 
the Rhine. 

( ireat prei)a rat ions on both sides. The 
Elbe was the boundary between the com¬ 
batants; Danzig, Stettin, Kiistrin, Glogau, 
Modlin, and Zamosc, l)eing, howexer, in 
the hands of the k'rench. 

Mar. 27. Occupation of Dresden by 
Russians and Prussians under 
Wdttgenstein and Bliicher, after tiie with¬ 
drawal of Marshal Davout. Might of the 
King of Saxony. 

The I' rench army and the contingents of 
the Confederation of the Rhine concen¬ 
trated in Franconia, dduiringia, and on 
the Elbe. Naj)oleon, after the end of 
Aj^ril, was at the head of 180,000 men in 
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Germany. He was unexpectedly attacked 
by the armies of the allies, numbering 
85,000 men. 

May 2. Battle of Gross-Gbrschen or 
Liitzen. Victory remained with 
the French, in spite of their losses. The 
allies withdrew through Dresden to Lusatia. 
Scharnhorst, severely wounded, died in 
Prague. Napoleon in Dresden, in close 
alliance with the King of Saxony, who had 
returned from Prague. 

May 20 and 21. Battles of Bautzen and 
Wurschen. Naf)olcon attacked 
the allies at Bautzen, forced them to retreat 
across the Spree, and completed the victory 
at \Viirs( hen, with great loss to himself. 
Duroc killed. 'I'he Allies retreated to 
Silesia. 

May 30. Hamburg o( < upied by Davoiit, 
after the withdrawal of the 
Russians, d'he t:ombatants, ex¬ 
hausted, waited for reinforce¬ 
ments and stnu'e to secure the 
alliance of Austria. 

June 4-July 26. Armistice of Poischwitz, 

afterward prohniged until Aug. 10 
(16). 

June 15. England concluded a subsidy 
treaty with Prussia and Russia at 
Reichenbach. 

July 6 (28j-Aug. 11. Congress at Prague. 

Austria played the {)art of medi¬ 
ator. After futile negotiations 
(.Metternich, (faulaincourt, W’il- 
lia':n von Humboldt), the congress 
was dissoK ed. 

Aug. 12. AUSTRIA DECLARED WAR 
ON FRANCE. 

The Allies, all supj)orted by English sub¬ 
sidies, put three armies into the held: (i) 
The Bohemian army, under Schwarzenberg 
( with Kleist and Wittgenstein), was accoin- 
j)anied by the three monarclis; (2) the 
Silesian army, under Bliicher (with ^'ork, 
Sacken, and Langeron); (3) the Northern 
army, under Bernadette (with liiilow, 
Tauenzien, and Winzingerode). 

Naf)oleon began o})erations by attacking 
Bliicher, who retired behind the Katzbach. 
Meanwhile Schwarzenberg advanced from 
Bohemia upon Dresden. Naj)oleon left 
MacDonald to oppose Bliicher and hurried 
to Saxony. Dudinot and Keynier were to 
march on Berlin, with the supf>ort of Da- 
vout, coming from Ilanilmrg. 

Aug. 23. Battle of Grossbeeren. Ou- 
dinot and Reynier were defeated 
by BiiJovv, the Crown Prince of 
Saxony having looked on inactive. 
Berlin was saved by this victory. 

Aug. 26. Battle of the Katzbach. Mac¬ 
Donald’s army was defeated by 
Bliicher, who was made Prince of \A'ahlstatt. 
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Aug. 26-27. BATTLE OF DRESDEN. 

Na[)olcon defeated the allied army 
from Bohemia. It was his last 
major victory on German soil. 

Aug. 30. Battle of Kulm and Nollendorf. 
V'andamme, with a French force 
that attempted to intercept the 
retreat of the Bohemian army, was 
defeated by Ostermann and Kleist. 

Sept. 6. Battle of Dennewitz, in which 
Marshal Ney, attempting to take 
Berlin, was defeated by Billow 
and Tauenzien. 

Sept. 9. TREATY OF TEPLITZ, be- 

tw'ccn Russia, Prussia, and Aus¬ 
tria: (i) h’irm union and mutual guaranty 
for their resj)ective territories. (2) Each 
f)arty to assist the others with at least 
(10,000 men. (3) No se|)arate peace or 
armistice to be concluded with France. 
Secret articles pro\ ided for the restoration 
of the Austrian and Prussian monarchies 
to their lerritoria] status of 1805. 

Oct. 3. Battle of Wartenburg. York 
forced a passage across the Elbe 
for the army of Silesia. The north 
ern army also crossed the IHbe. 

Oct. 8. Treaty of Ried, betw een Austria 
and Ba\’aria. Bavaria withdrew 
from the Confederation of the Rhine and 
joined the alliance against Napoleon. In 
return, the king was guaranteed his posses¬ 
sions as of tl)e time of the treaty. 

Oct. 16-19. BATTLE OF LEIPZIG 
(Battle of the Xatio?ts). Napoleon 
liad left Dresden in order to avoid being 
cut off from France by the three allied 
armies, which w’cre attem[)ting to unite in 
his rear. 'J'he detisive battle was fought 
,iround Leij^zig. Oct. 16: Incoiu lusive en¬ 
gagement between Napoleon and the army 
of Bohemia at Wachau (south of Leipzig); 
\ ictory of Bliicher over Marmont at Moc- 
kern, north of Leipzig. Oct. 17 : The main 
armies w^re not engaged; Napoleon sent 
j)cace offers to the em])eror, wdio rejected 
them as too extra\'agant; towaird evening 
tlie Allies united, being reinforced with a 
Russian reserve under Bennigsen (100,000); 
formed in a huge semicircle, they greatly 
outnumbered the forces of Napoleon. Oct. 
18: General attack of the Allies, ending in 
complete victory after nine hours. The 
French army wms driven bac k to the gates 
of Leipzig. The Saxon and Wurttemberg 
corps went over to the Allies. Oct. 19: 
Storming of Leipzig by the Mlies; capture 
of the King of Saxony. The army of Na¬ 
poleon, haWng lost 30,000 men, began the 
retreat, harried by the allied forces (battle 
of the Unstrut, and of Hanau). 

As a result of the French defeat at Leip¬ 
zig, King Jerome fled from Cassel and the 
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Kingdom of Westphalia came to an end. 
The same was true of the Grand Duchies 
of Frankfurt and of Berg. The old rulers 
were restored in Cassel, Bnmswick, Han¬ 
over, and Oldenburg. The central adminis¬ 
trative bureau, which had been created 
under Freiherr vom Stein at the beginning 
of the war to govern recovered territories, 
had only Saxonv to concern itself with. 

THE CAMPAIGN IN SPAIN. The 
English, unable to take Burgos, had been 
obliged to fall back again, and King Jose])h 
was able to recover Madrid. But in Feb. 

1813, Soult and a large part of the French 
army had to be recalled to Germany. Once 
more Wellington advanced to the north- 
cast, to cut off the communications of King 

Joseph with France. 

June 21. Battle of Vittoria. Wellington 
completely defeated Marshal Jour- 
dan. Joseph fled to France and the French 
abandoned most of the country. The 
British stormed San Sebastian (Aug. 21) 
and besieged Pampeluna. In the east. 
Marshal Suchet was driven out of Valencia 
into Barcelona. Pampeluna fell to the 
British and Spaniards (Oct. 31). Welling¬ 
ton crossed the French frontier, defeated 
Soult (Nov. 10) and iinested Bayonne 
(Dec.). 

Nov. Napoleon crossed the Rhine at 

Mainz. Wiirtteml)erg, Hesse- 
Darmstadt, Baden, and the remaining 
members of the Confederation of the Rhine 
joined the alliance. One city after an(»ther 
surrendered to the allied forces: Dresden 
(Nov. ii), Stettin (Nov. 21), Liibeck (Dec. 
5), Zamosc, Modlin, Torgau (Dec. 26), 
Danzig (Dec. 30), Wittenberg (Jan. 12, 
1814), Kiistrin (Alar. 7). But liamburg 
(Davout), Glogau, Alagdeburg, Erfurt, 
Wurzburg, Wesel, and Alainz remained 
in French hands until the conclusion of 
j)eace. 

Nov. 8. The allies offered Napoleon 
peace, leaving France the bounda¬ 
ries of the Aljxs and the Rhine. When 
Napoleon failed to accejA, the allies (Dec. i) 
adopted a resolution to prosecute the war 
vigorously and to pass the Rhine and invade 
Fra nee. 

Nov. 15. Revolt of the Dutch, who ex¬ 
pelled the French otlicials. The 
allied army of Billow entered Holland, while 
Bernadotte, with the northern army, in¬ 
vaded Holstein, and in a short winter cam- 
})aign forced Denmark to accept the 

1814, Jan. 14. TREATY OF KIEL: (i) 

Denmark ceded Norway to .Swe¬ 
den, with a guaranty to the Norwegians 
of the maintenance of their rights. (2) 
Sweden ceded to Denmark Western Pome¬ 
rania and Riigen. At the same time peace 


was made between England and Denmark, 
England restoring all conquests except 
Heligoland. 

Meanwhile the allied armies had crossed 
the Rhine (Dec. 21-25). The army of 
Schwarzenberg crossed through Switzer¬ 
land, whose treaty of neutrality was dis¬ 
regarded. On Jan. i, 1814, Bliicher crossed 
the river at Mannheim and Coblenz. 
Altogether about 200,000 men invaded 
France. The main army proceeded through 
Burgundy, while Bliicher advanced through 
Lorraine. Napoleon attempted to prevent 
their junction by attacking Bliicher at Bri- 
enne and driving him back (Jan. 29). But 
Bliicher united with part of the main army 
and defeated the emperor in the 

Feb. 1. Battle of La Rothiere. Napoleon 
retired l)ehind the Aul)e River. 
DilTiculties of supply forced the allied forces 
to divide again. Tlie main army was to 
advance on Paris by the Seine Ri\ cr, while 
Bliicher was to follow the course of the 
Alarne. Hearing of the di\'ision, Na|)()leon 
suddenly hurled himself on the various 
cor7)s of Bliicheris army and defeated them 
in four l)attles: Champaubert, Montmirail, 
Chatefiu-Thierry, Vauchamps (Feb. 10-15). 
Then, turning on the main army, he de¬ 
feated it in engagements at Nangis and 
Montereau (Feb. 17-18). Bliicher was 
obliged to fall back to Etoges, and Schwarz¬ 
enberg to Troyes. Aleanwhile the Allies 
met with NapcueoiPs cinoy. Caulaincourt, 
in the 

Feb. 6-Mar. 19. Congress of Ch&tillon 

(sur-Seinc). Na])oleon was offered 
the Erench frontier of 1792, but, 
elated by his recent successes, he 
oveq:)layed liis hand and the nego¬ 
tiations failed. 

Feb. 27. Battle of Bar-sur-Aube. 

Schwarzenberg defeated Oudinot 
and AlaeDonald. Bliicher, forced to re¬ 
tire across the Alarne and Oise, joined the 
army of the north under Bliluw and Win- 
zingerode. 

Mar. 9. TREATIES OF CHAUMONT, 

between the .Allies. These were 
arranged by Lord Castlereagh, the British 
foreign minister, who had hurried to the 
Continent to forestall any breakup of the 
coalition. The treaties provided for con¬ 
tinuance of the struggle and guarded 
against a separate peace. The alliance to 
continue for twenty years. 

Mar. 9-10. Battle of Laon. The allied 
armies, combined, defeated Na¬ 
poleon. 

Mar. 12. The British, under Wellington, 
caj^tured Bordeaux. The cam¬ 
paign in the south came to an end with 
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Soult’s final defeat, in the battle of Tou¬ 
louse (Apr. lo). 

Mar. 20-21. Battle of Arcis-sur-Aube. 

Najioleon suiTered another re¬ 
verse. He then formed the desperate plan 
of throwing himself on the rear of the Allies 
in Lorraine, summoning the garrisons of the 
fortresses to his aid, and calling the pojiula- 
tion to arms. The Allies, with equal bold¬ 
ness, advanced on J^aris, and, in 
Mar. 25. The battle of La Fere-Cham- 
penoise defeated Marshals Mar- 
mont and Mortier. 'fhe hVench 
generals threw themselves upon 
the ca[)ital, which was valiantly 
defended, but which, after 
Mar. 30. The storming of the Mont¬ 
martre by the Allies, was obliged 
to ca))ilulate. 

Mar. 31. VICTORIOUS ENTRY OF 
THE ALLIES INTO PARIS. 'J'he 


15. THE PEACE 

1814-1824. LOUIS XVIII, Kinp of I'nuice. 

He was the elder of the two sur¬ 
viving brothers of Louis X\'l, His resto¬ 
ration to the throne \v;is due in |)arl to the 
failure of other candidacies (notably that 
of Bernadotte , in part to the clever manag¬ 
ing and maneuxering of rallcyrand. d'he 
British were sympathetic and Ale.xandcr I 
of Russiafwas easily persuaded. Louis was 
induced by Talleyrand and his other ad¬ 
visers to issue a constitution, modeled on 
that of the English, but with many limita¬ 
tions. d’his was the charter {Ciuirtc con- 
stitul'unirlli:), for which see jc 626. 

May 30. THE FIRST TREATY OF 
PARIS. Leniency of the Allies, 
due’to their desire to strengthen the Bour¬ 
bon reginu'! (M France retained the 
boundaries of 1702, which included Avi¬ 
gnon, Venaissin,ij)arls of Savoy and jiarts of 
the (ierrnan hanpire and Belgium, all of 
which had not lielonged to h'ranee in 1789. 
(2) France recognized the inde|>endence of 
the Netherlands, of the Herman states, the 
Italian states, and of Switzerland. (3) 
England restored the ^'rench colonies, ex- 
ce[)ting 'ro])ago, Ste. Lucia and Mauritius 
(Isle de France). England also retained 
Malta. (4) 'Ehe Allies aliandoned all claims 
for indemnity, etc. (^5) Fiance promised to 
abolish the slave trade. 

Discussion of the general settlement of 
the reconquered territories among the Allies 
at Paris, and during the visit of Ale.xander 
I and TTederick William to England (June). 

In view of the complexity of the problem, 
it was decided to hold a congress at Vi¬ 
enna. 


Senate, under Talleyrand’s intluence, de 
dared that Napoleon and his family had 
forfeited the throne. The emf)eror, hasten¬ 
ing to the defense of the capital, arrived a 
few hours too late. His marshals refused to 
join him in a foolhardy assault on the city, 
so in the end he was obliged to alxlicate 
in favor of his son (Fontainebleau, Apr. 
6). The Allies rejected this solution, and 
on 

Apr. 11. Napoleon abdicated uncon¬ 
ditionally. The allies granted him 
the island of Elba as a sovereign princi 
pality, with an annual income of 2.000.000 
francs, to be paid by France. His wife. 
Marie Louise, received the Duchies of 
Parma, Piacenza, and Huastalla, with sover¬ 
eign power. Both Napoleon and Marie 
Louise retained the imperial title. On May 
4 the emperor arrived at Elba. 


SETTLEMENTS 

1814, Sept. 1815, June. THE CON¬ 
GRESS OF VIENNA, one of the 
most brilliant international assemblies of 
modern times. Lavish entertainment of¬ 
fered by Emperor Francis. Most of the 
rulers of Euro|:>e attended the congress, to 
say nothing of the host of lesser j:K')tentates, 
ministers, claimants, etc. The chief negoti¬ 
ators were, for Austria. Prince Metternich; 
for Prussia, Hardenberg and William von 
Humboldt; for Great Britain, Castlereagh 
and Wellington; for Russia, the tsar himself 
and his many adxisers (Czartoryski, Stein, 
Razumovsky, Capodistrias, Nesselrode); 
for France. Talleyrand; for the papacy. 
Card. Consalvi. 

The main decisions were made by the 
ihief representatives of the four major 
allied powers, the other members of the 
grand alliance (Spain, Portugal, Sweden.) 
being allowed to participate only in the 
treatment of fairly obvious or unobjection¬ 
able subjects. The full congress never mei 
olFuially. Talleyrand, in order to gain 
admission to the inner councils, tried to 
raise the principle of legitimacy to su{:>f:)ort 
his claim, but he was taken into tlie inner 
group only when the dispute between the 
Mlies as to the fate of Poland and Saxony 
led them (Jan. 1815) to the verge of war 
and the deadlock between the two opposing 
groups (Russia and Prussia against Austria 
and England) had to be broken by enlisting 
the support of France on the anti-Russian 
side. 

The work of the Congress of Vienna was 
interrupted by the return of Napoleon from 
Elba and the reopening of the war (p. 602), 
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but the various settlements were brought 
together and signed as 

1816, June 8. THE ACT OF THE CON¬ 
GRESS OF VIENNA. Chief 
provisions: 

(1) Restoration of the Austrian and Prus¬ 
sian monarchies: (a) Austria received, 
besides her former domain, the Italian 
{)ro\dnces of Lombardy and Venetia (to l)e 
called tlie Lomhardo-Vnictian Kingdofn); the 
Illyrian provinces (hrench Kingdoms of 
Illyria and Dalmatia); Salzburg and the 
Tyrol (from Bavaria); Galicia, (h) Prussia 
received part of the Grand Duchy of War¬ 
saw (Posen) and Danzig; Swedish Pome¬ 
rania and Riigcn, in return for which 
Denmark w’as given Lauenburg; the former 
Prussian possessions in Westphalia, some¬ 
what enlarged, as wxdl as Neuchatel; the 
greater part of Saxony, as com[)ensation for 
the loss of former possessions, like Ansbach 
and Haireuth (ceded to Bavaria), East 
1‘Viesland (to Hanover) and part of the 
Polish territory (to Russia). 

(2) Formation of the Kingdom of the 
Netherlands, comprising the former Re¬ 
public of Holland and the Austrian Nether¬ 
lands (Belgium), under the former heredi¬ 
tary statthalter as King William J. England 
returned the former Dutch colonies, but 
not Ceylon or the Cape of Good Hope. 

(3) Creation of the Germanic Confeder¬ 
ation, to take the place of the old Holy 
Roman Em|)ire. Schemes for a unified 
German state, as ad\ainced by tlic so-called 
“patriots,” were [nit aside, and the federal 
bond was hardly more than a mutual de¬ 
fensive alliance. The confederation com¬ 


prised 39 states, including four free cities. 
All other princes remained mediatized. 
The Act of Confederation was signed on 
June 8, 1815 and was later supplemented 
by the Final Act of Vienna (May 15, 1820). 

(4) The Kingdom of Poland: Most of 
the former Grand Duchy of Warsaw was 
handed over to Russia, and became a Polish 
kingdom, with the Russian tsar as king. 
J^oland received from Alexander a lilieral 
constitution; Polish was the official lan¬ 
guage and Poland had her own institutions, 
including a separate army. Cracow became 
a free state under the jirotection of Russia, 
Austria, and Prussia. 

(5) England retained Malta, Heligoland, 
some of the Erench and Dutch (olonics 
(see abov-e), and assumed a protectorate 
over the Ionian Islands (Treaty of Nov. 5, 
1816). 

(6) Sweden retained Norway, which had 
been acquired by the Treaty of Kiel (p. 
600). Norway was given a sejiarate con¬ 
stitution. Denmark was indemnified with 
Lauenl.iurg. 

(7) Switzerland was re-established as an 
indej>endent confederation of 22 cantons. 
Geneva. Wallis, and Neuchatel (a ])rinci- 
pality belonging to the King of Prussia) 
WTre now included in the federation. 

(tS) Restoration of the legitimate dynas¬ 
ties in Spain, Sardinia (which recei\ed 
Genoa), 'fuscany. Modena and the Pa])al 
States. 'Fhe Bourbons were not reinstated 
in Naj)les until 1815, since Murat had 
secureci possession of Naples for the time 
being through his desertion of Napoleon. 


16. THE HUNDRED DAYS 


News of the discontent in I rance with 
the government of the Bourbons, and 
knowledge of the discord at the Congress 
of V’ienna, to say nothing of the en- 
("ouragement of his adherents, induced Na¬ 
poleon to make another effort to recover 
his throne. 

1816, Mar. 1. Landing of Napoleon at 
Cannes, with 1500 men. He 
marched at once ut)on Paris. 
7Ycwj)s sent to oppose him (even 
Ney’s cor[)S), espoused his cause. 

Mar. 13. Ban against Napoleon, issued 
by the allied monarchs from 
Vienna. Flight of Louis XVIII to 
Ghent. 

Mar. 20. Napoleon entered Paris and 

began the short rule generally 
called the Hundred Days (Mar. 20--June 
29). 


Mar. 25. Austria, England, Prussia, and 
Russia concluded a new alliance 
against Napoleon; each engaged to supply 
180,000 men. All I'iurojjean nations w'ere 
invited to join the coalition, and most of 
them did, but not Sweden, wdiich w'as 
engaged in the conquest of Norw'ay. 'Phe 
sum of the contingents furnished against 
Napoleon amounted to ov^er a million 
men. The Duke of Wellington in com¬ 
mand. 

May 3. Murat, w'ho had now declared 
for Napoleon again, was defeated 
by an Austrian force at Tolentino. Najiles 
was captured (May 22); Murat fled to 
Erance- The Bourbon king, Ferdinand, re¬ 
stored to the Neapolitan throne 
June 14. Napoleon, forced to fight, 
crossed the frontier into Belgium. 
Engagement at Charleroi; the advanced 
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guard of the Prussians, under Ziethen, 
forced back. 

June 16. Battle of Ligny. Napoleon 
obliged Bliicher to fall back. The 
Prussians marched to Wavre. On the same 
day Marshal Ney defeated the Prince of 
Orange in the battle of Quatre Bras. 

Meanwhile the army of Wellington had 
been concentrating. 'fliis consisted of 
English, Hanoverians, Dutch, and (Germans 
from Brunswick and Nassau. 

June 18. BATTLE OF WATERLOO 
(Belle AUiancr). Napoleon hurled 
himself upon Wellington’s army, believing 
that he had insured against the junction of 
Bliicher and Wellington by ordering 
Grouchy to engage the ITussians. But 
Grouchy had allowed lilucher to get away. 
At Waterloo Wellington’s army held its 
lines all day under terrific assaults from 
the French, dlie arrival of Bliicher toward 
evening probably saved the day. The 
French were comi)letely defeated, and the 
army, pursued by Gneisenau, was soon 
scattered. 

June 22. SECOND ABDICATION OF 
NAPOLEON. 'J'he emireror was 
soon oi)liged to llee before the victorious 
Allies. He reached Rochefort where, after 
futile attempts to escape to America, he 
surrendered himself to the British admiral, 
Hotham. He was con\'eyed to Jcngland on 
the warshij) BclleropJion. ]^y unanimous 
resolution of the Allies, he was taken, as a 
prisoner of .car, to the island of St. Helena, 
in the .South Atlantic Ocean. There he 
arrived in October. Idie remainder of his 
life he spent under close suj)er\ ision. He 
died May 5, iS’i. 

July 7. Second capture of Paris by the 
Allies. Keturn of Louis X\TH 
(“in the f)aggage of the allies”). 
Arrival of the allied monarchs. 
1815, Sept. 26. THE HOLY ALLIANCE, 
a document drawn uj) by the d'sar 
Alexander 1, signed by the Emperor h'rancis 
I and by Frederick William 111 and ulti¬ 
mately i)y all h'urojiean rulers, excepting 
the King of F.ngland, the pojic, and the 
Sultan of 'Furkey. It was an innocuous 
declaration of ('hristian jiriiKij^les, which 
were to guide the rulers in their relations 
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with their subjects and with each other. 
These vague and unexceptionable principles 
were probably meant by the tsar merely as 
a preface to some form of international 
organization, along the lines recommended 
by the AbM dc St. Pierre a century earlier. 
The imf)ortance of the document lay not in 
its terms, but in its later confusion in the 
public mind with the Quadruple Alliance 
and more particularly with the reactionary 
[)olicy of the three eastern powers, which 
were regarded as bound by a pact directed 
against the lilierties of the [leojde, camou¬ 
flaged by religion. 

Oct. 13. Murat, who had made a reckless 
attem})t to recover his kingdom 
by landing in Calabria, was cap¬ 
tured, court-martialed, and shot. 

Nov. 20. SECOND PEACE OF PARIS. 
Terms; (ij France was obliged to 
give UJ) the fortresses of Philip[)eville and 
Marienburg to the Netherlands, and Saar- 
louis and .Saarbriicken to Prussia; Landau 
became a fortress of the Germanic Con¬ 
federation; the surrounding region, as far 
as the Lauter River, was ceded to Bavaria. 
To Sardinia, France was obliged to cede 
that j)art of Savoy which she had retained 
in the First Treaty of Ihiris. In general she 
was restricted to the boundary of lygo. 
(2) Seventeen fortresses on the north and 
east frontiers were to be garrisoned for not 
more than five years by trooj)s of the Allies 
(at French expense). (3) France was to 
})ay 700.000.000 francs for the exf)ense c f 
the war. In addition, art treasures which 
the F'rench had taken from all o\'er Europe, 
were now to be returned to their original 
owners. 

Nov. 20. RENEWAL OF THE QUAD¬ 
RUPLE ALLIANCE, between 
F.ngland, Austria, IVussia. and Russia. 
'Fhe members })romised to suj)j)ly each 
00,000 men in the event that a violation 
of the Freaty of I'aris should be attempted. 
'Fhey agreed to hold future meetings to 
facilitate the exei ution of the treaty. This 
latter provision laid the basis for the en¬ 
suing international congresses and the 
emergence of a system of “go\ernment by 
conference” {Confederalion of Europe). 
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1 . THE CONGRESS 

During the Congress of Vienna there was 
general agreement betw’een the powers that 
some measures should be taken to maintain 
the peace settlements and to guard against 
the recurrence of war. But efforts to estab¬ 
lish a guaranty of the peace terms came to 
nothing. 

1815, Sept. 26. THE SIGNING OF THE 
HOLY ALLIANCE. .See p. 603 . 

Nov. 20. THE QUADRUPLE ALLI¬ 
ANCE, signed by the four victori¬ 
ous powers after the battle of Waterloo and 
the Second Treaty of Paris (p. 603). It 
developed the principles laid down in the 
Treaties of Chaumont (p. 600) and was 
concluded for 20 years. It aimed at pre¬ 
venting the return of Napoleon or his dy¬ 
nasty; at preservation of the territorial 
settlement with France; at the protection 
of I-mrope against French aggression 
through co-operative action by the signa¬ 
tories. It w^as further provided, at the 
urgent request of Lord Castlereagh, that 
representatives of the signatory powers 
should meet periodically to discuss common 
interests and proldems (government by 
conferencej, 

1818, Sept. Congress of Aii-la-Chapelle, 

the first of the meetings. This 
settled the question of the French indem¬ 
nity payments and arranged the withdrawal 
of allied troofis from France. France was 
admitted to the newly constituted Quin¬ 
tuple Alliance (the old Quadruj)lc Alliance 


2 . THE BRI 


a. THE END OF THE TORY 
regime, 1815-1830 

1815-1820. The cessation of the Na¬ 
poleonic wars brought, not the 
anticipated prosperity, but vvidesj)read dis¬ 
tress. long and severe economic de¬ 
pression followed. Continental markets 
failed to absorb the overstocked suf)j)lies 
of English manufacturers; governmental 
demands for military supplies ceased; prices 
fell; thousands were thrown out of work. 
The ranks of the unemployed were swelled 
by more than 400,000 demobilized men. A 
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SYSTEM, 1815-1822 

being retained, however). Questions of the 
slave trade, the status of Jews, etc., were 
also raised and there was indication that 
the congress system would develoj) into an 
effeilive international machine. 
1820-1821. Congresses of Troppau and 
Laibach, called to consider the 
revolutions in Sjiain and Italy. .Metternich 
induced the three eastern powers to accept 
the Troppau Protocol, dirci ted against rev^o- 
lutions which might disturb the jieace. 
C'astlereagh was prevented liy Ihiglish 
liberal opinion and by British tradition from 
accepting a policy of interference in the 
affairs of other states (cf. lirilish state paper 
of May 5, 1S20). This dilTerence of view 
marked the first serious weakening of the 
congress system. 

1822, Oct. Congress of Verona, last of the 
c'ongresses. summoned to consider 
the Spanish and Greek situations. C'astle¬ 
reagh had committed suicide on the eve of 
the meeting. Ilis sin c'essor, George Can¬ 
ning (1770-1827', was unsym])alhetic to 
the “Eurojiean \re('i>agiis.” tended to stress 
the divergence between the “liberal” and 
the “conservative” jiowers. and was. above 
all, determined to jirevent intervention in 
Spain for fear that the efiort might be made 
to e.xtond it to Sjianish colonies in the* .New 
World. He refu.^ed to co-operate with the 
other jiowers and, though unable to prevent 
intervention in Spain, succeeded in destroy¬ 
ing the congn.'ss system. 


TISH ISLES 

complete dislocation of the country’s war¬ 
time economic organization took place. 

Remedial legislation took the form of; 
(i) further jirotection for agriculture (pri¬ 
marily in the interest of the landlords) by 
the Com Law of 1816, which virtually ex¬ 
cluded foreign grain from I'ngland until 
home-grown corn should reach the “famine 
price” of 80 shillings {ler quarter, after 
which it was to be admitted duty free (this 
measure was in part a blow at the working 
classes in the form of higher prices for 
bread); (2) abolition of the 10 per cent in¬ 
come tax (1816, Mar.), but with the con¬ 
comitant enactment of duties on many 
articles (raising prices) ; (3) deflation of the 
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currency (1821, May) by the resumption 
of specie payments by the Bank of England. 
But the meager and unsatisfactory char¬ 
acter of these “remedies” gave rise to 
widespread dissatisfaction. 

Radical agitation turned particularly to 
demands for parliamentary reform, viewed 
as a panacea for social and economic ills by 
such leaders as the journalist, William 
Cobbett (17^3-1835). Clubs were formed, 
})etitions })rescnted to Parliament. As 
distress l)ecame more general the radical 
movement revealed more extreme elements, 
violence was resorted to, middle-class moder¬ 
ates were driven more and more into the arms 
of the reactionary 'Pory ministry. 

1816, Dec. 2. Acts of violence by a crowd 

gathered in Spa Fields, London, 
to hear an address on parliamen¬ 
tary reform jirecij'iitated the 

1817, Mar. Coercion Acts: (i) temporarily 

suspending habeas corpus for the 
first time in lOnglish history; (2) ex¬ 
tending the act of 1798 against seditious 
meetings; (3) renewing the act for the pre¬ 
vention and jiunishment of attempts to 
seduce soldiers and sailors from their al¬ 
legiance; (4) extending to the prince regent 
all tlie safeguards against treasonable at¬ 
tempts which secured the king himself. 
The government’s repressi\e policy stimu¬ 
lated the activity of extremists in the radical 
mo\'ement, whicli reaclied a climax in 
the 

1819, Aug. 16, Peterloo Massacre: a crowd 
gathered at St. Peter’s Fields, 
Manchester, to hear a speech on parlia¬ 
mentary reform and tlie re))eal of the Corn 
Laws, was charged by soldiers ordered to 
arrest the si)eaker; se\eral were killed and 
hundreds injured. The result was the 
passage of the repressive code known as 
the 

1819, Dec. Six Acts: (1) provided for the 
speedy trial of “cases of misde¬ 
meanor”; (2) increased the penalties for 
seditious libel; (3) imposed the news])a]>er 
stamp duty on all periodical publications 
containing news (a blow at the radical 
journalists); (4) once more greatly curtailed 
public meetings; (5) forbade the training 
of persons in the use of arms; (b) em¬ 
powered magistrates to search for and seize 
arms dangerous to the i)ul)lic peace. The 
Six Acts rendered the cabinet un])opular, 
but its prestige was again momentarily re¬ 
vived when a band of twenty extremists 
plotted the assassination of the wh.ole 
cabinet (they were to be destroyed by dyna¬ 
mite as they dined together), and the 
seizure of enough cannon to overawe the 
populace, occupy the Bank of England, and 
establish a provisional government. This 
was the famous 
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1820, Feb. 23. Cato Street conspiracy. The 

plot was discovered in time; the 
conspirators were arrested at their rendez- 
v'ous. This conspiracy stimulated anew 
fears of radicalism, and the cause of moder¬ 
ate reform was dealt a serious blow. 
1820, Jan. 29. George III, declared insane 
and represented by the Prince of 
Wales as regent sin^'e 1811, died. 
The regent became king as 
1820-1830. GEORGE IV, promptly had 
his cabinet institute divorce pro¬ 
ceedings against the queen, Caroline of 
Brunswick, whom he had married (Apr. 8, 
1795) in accordance with an arrangement 
of his father, but from whom he had 
separated shortly after the marriage. With 
the accession of Ceorge IV she returned 
from the Continent to claim her position 
as queen, was received with tumultuous 
demonstrations by the i)ublic, which viewed 
her as wTonged by a i)rince whom it had 
learned to know as debauched and treacher¬ 
ous. The king induced his ministers to 
institute di\'orce proceedings, and they 
brought in 

July 6. A Bill of Pains and Penalties, 

depriving the queen of her royal 
title and dissolving the marriage. The bill 
passed the House of Lords by a margin of 
nine votes, l)Ut was droj)]ied by the go\'ern- 
ment (Xov. 10) in face of certain defeat 
in the Commons. The result of the fiasco 
was a serious decline in the cabinet’s pres- 
tige. 

1822-1830. hollowing the death of Castle- 
reagh (1822. Atig. 12), the cabinet 
received a series of liberal accessions: 
George Canning as foreign minister; Robert 
Peel (1788-11850) as secretary for home 
affairs — son of a self-made factory owner, 
Oxford-trained. indej)endent, with a mind 
open to arguments for reform; William 
Huskisson (1770-1830), liberal financier of 
wide talent, as president of the lioard of 
trade. Between 1822 and 1830 the liberal 
wing of the Tory cabinet was responsible 
for a number of moderate but important 
reforms: (1) Teel secured jxissage of legis¬ 
lation revising the antiquated criminal code 
by which more than 200 otfcnscs had be¬ 
come punishable by death. The reforms 
reduced the number of otfenses so punish¬ 
able by about 100, thus making conviction 
for many misdemeanors more certain, 
making the punishment more nearly ap¬ 
proximate the offense (rellecting the grow¬ 
ing humanitarian sentiment of "the nine¬ 
teenth century). (2) The first breach in 
the protectionist mercantile system was 
made by Huskisson in the budgets of 1823- 
1825, which reduced duties on certain 
imports (silk, wool, iron, wines, coffee, 
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sugar, cottons, woolens, etc.), and lifted the 
secular prohibition on the exportation of 
wool. Huskisson’s reform was a foretaste 
of the sweeping movement toward free 
trade which began in the mid-forties. (3) 
The repeal of the Combination Acts was 
largely the work of Francis Place (1777- 
1854), master tailor who had retained his 
interest in the workers’ cause from less 
fortunate days. Place collected a mass of 
evidence on the hardships occasioned for 
labor by the Ccmibination Acts, and inter¬ 
ested Joseph Hume (1777-1855), radical 
member of Parliament, in the cause. Hume 
secured appointment of a select tommiUee 
to investigate conditions, and the evidence 
produced convinced Peel and Iluskisson. 
The acts were rei)ealed (1CS24, June 21). 
Phenomenal, though short-lived, develop¬ 
ment of trade-unionism. Many strikes 
followed, accompanied by viokmce. A new 
law (1825, July 6) allowed workers to com¬ 
bine to secure regulation of wages and hours 
of employment, but, in elYec t, forbade them 
to strike by prohibiting tin; use of violeiM e 
or threats, and introducing summary 
methods of conviction. 

The sharp divergences in the cabinet be¬ 
tween liberal and right-wing Tories had 
been smoolhed over by the concilialorv 
Lord Liverpool, continuously prime minister 
from 1812 till 1.827, when a stroke of a})o- 
ple.xy obliged him to resign. 

1827, Apr. 30. Canning suc<-eeded as [)rime 
minister with a cal)inet of liberal 
Tories and moderate Whigs, hut 
died soon after (Aug. 8). 

1827, Aug.—1828, Jan. Cabinet of the 

conciliatory but incaj)able Lord 
Goderich (17.82-1850), 

1828, Jan.—1830, Nov. Cabinet of the 

Duke of Wellington, from whose 
great distinction and wide i)oj)ularity much 
was ho])ed. Put Wellington was sympathetic, 
with the reactionary grouj) in his cabinet and 
alienated the liberal Tories, who resigned. 
The comjdete failure of Wellington’s polit y 
in the Near-Eastern crisis (j). 723) seriously 
discredited the caljinet. 

1828, July 15. The Corn Law. The [)atent 
hardshij)s (for consumers) of the 
Corn Law of 1.S15 obliged W ellington to 
introduce a measure permitting grain to be 
imported at any time and fixing duties on 
a sliding scale (high when the price of 
English corn was low and reducing the duty 
as the English price advanced). The act 
alienaU'd the landlords, yet won Wel¬ 
lington no credit with the lil)erals, who 
remembered that the duke had earlier de¬ 
feated tlie law when it was introduced by 
Canning. 
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1829. The W ellington cabinet again alien¬ 
ated its own supj)orters by its 
Catholic emancipation policy. When Daniel 
OTonnell (1775-1847), leader of the Catho 
He em;;nri[)ati()n movement, was elected 
to Parliament in 1.828 from the County of 
Clare in Ireland, the Wellington cabinet 
was faced by a crisis. I, nder the jirovisions 
of the Test Act (p. 427), no Catholic (or 
Protestant Nonconformist) could hold 
public office. Wellington and Peel were 
bitterly opposed to emancipation, but 
feared that the failure to relieve the ('atho 
lies of their disabilities would precipitate 
civdl war in Ireland (the C'atholic move¬ 
ment had been gathering strength stc-adily 
since the turn of the century). 

1828, May 9. The Test Act was repealed, 

and 

1829, Mar.-Apr. The Catholic Emancipa¬ 

tion Bill wasdriven through Parlia¬ 
ment by Wellington in the face of vigorous 
ojiposition from the reactionary Tories. It 
I granted the Catholics the right of suffrage 
and the right to sit in Ikirliament, and de¬ 
clared their eligihilily for any fiublic offu'c, 
.save those of lord chancellor of khigland and 
lord lieutenant of Ireland — all this in re¬ 
turn for an oath denying the i)Of)e any 
j>ovver to interfere in the domestic affairs of 
the realm, recognizing the Protestant suc¬ 
cession, and re))udiating ev'ery intention to 
ups('t the Estal'lished Church. 

J'he radical and violent agitation for 
parliamentary reform which followed the 
Nai)oleonie wars yielded in the twenties to 
more moderate demands ;ulvoci>ted by in 
div idual W higs, notably Lord John Russell 
(1792-1878). The July Revolution in 
Erance, a triumph for the middle < lass (p. 

628), stimulated the movauiuMit. 
1830, June 26. George IV died, and was 
succeeded hv Ids f)rother 
1830-1837. WILLIAM IV (17^5-1837). 

The accession nec(‘ssitated a 
general election bi requirenicnl abolislied 
by the Reform Hill of i8(j 7), and the reform 
of the House of Commons bec ame a cam¬ 
paign issue, d'herc* was a turnover of some 
50 seats, almost all of tiieni going to pro- 
f)onents of reform. In caucus the Whigs 
adojUed reform as thcar program. Wc'lling- 
ton maintained an intransigent altitude, 
but was loned to resign (Nov. i()), ending 
a cemlinuous Tory rule (with one brief 
interval; of nearly half a. century. 

b. AN ERA OF REFORM, 
1830-1846 

1830-1834. The 'boiy cabinet of W'elling- 
ton was siKvoeded by the Whig 
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cabinet of Earl Grey (1764-1845), including 
a membership of distinguished talents, 
widely representative of liberal opinion and 
determined on parliamentary reform. The 
existing system of representation reflected 
gross inequalities, the result of ancient pro¬ 
visions whose effect was greatly exaggerated 
by the growth and migration of population 
under the impact of the industrial revo¬ 
lution. In pocket boroughs the patron 
enjoyed the absolute right of returning 
candidates. Ti; y< Ucn boroughs the elections 
were controlled bv bribery and influence. 
On the eve of the reform not more than 
one-third of the House of Commons was 
freely chosen. Electoral inequalities con¬ 
stituted a second serious abuse: in various 
boroughs the right to vote rested on the 
})osscssiun of a forty-shilling freehold or 
some other financial basis, certain residence 
qualifictitious, membership in the governing 
body of the municijiidity {close boroughs). 
1‘vVen in boroughs of democrati(' electoral 
qualification the number of electors was 
usually small enough to be effectively 
bribed, bdectoral conditions in the counties 
were better, but abuses were many, (irey’s 
ministry undertook to reform this situation 
by redistributing parlirimentary sweats and 
extending the franchise. 

1831, Mar. 22. The First Reform Bill, the 

work of Lord Durham and Lord 
John Russell, was passed on 
sei'ond reading by a majority of 
one, but defeated by amendment 
in the committee stage. 

Apr. 19. (irey secured a dissolution of 
Parliament, followed by a bitterly 
fought election, with public ojiinion warmly 
supporting “Tlie Hill, the whole Bill, and 
nothing but the Bill.” 'Fhe election was a 
Whig triumph. 

Sept. 21. The Second Reform Bill passed 
the new House of Commons with 
a majority of toq, but the House of I^rords 
threw the measure out on second reading 
(Oct. 8). The ministry prorogued Parlia¬ 
ment and prefiared a new bill. Extra- 
parliamentary agitation now became vio¬ 
lent, riots broke out, the mob held Bristol 
for two davs. 

1832. THE THIRD REFORM BILL was 

passed by the Commons with a 
larger majority (Mar. 23). But the Lords 
in committee demanded amendments un¬ 
acceptable to the ministry. They were 
greeted by a new blast of |)opular agitation. 
With the country on the verge of civil war, 
Crey advised the king to create enough new 
peers to pass the measure. The king re¬ 
fused, the cabinet resigned, Wellington was 
unable to form a ministry. The king 
recalled Grey, promised to appoint the new 
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peers, but instead induced the recalcitrant 
Tories to withdraw during the final vote 
in the Lords (June 4). 

The act disfranchised 56 pocket ;ind rotten 
boroughs (returning iii men lers); 32 
small boroughs were deprived of one mem¬ 
ber each. The available 143 seats were 
redistributed: 22 large towns received 2 
each, 21 towns a single member each; 
county membershif) w^as increased from 94 
to 159; 13 remaining members went to 
Scotland and Ireland. Extension of the 
franchise took the form of eliminating anti¬ 
quated forms in the boroughs and givung 
the vote to all householders l^aying £10 
annual rental. In the counties the area of 
enfranchisement was enlarged by retaining 
the 40-shilling freehold qualification for 
those owning their own land; other cases 
were covered by a £10 ciualification for 
freeholders, copyholders, leaseholders for 
60 years; and a qualification of £50 was 
fixed for leaseholders of shorter terms and 
lenants-at-will. 

July-Aug. Scotland and Ireland were 
subjects of separate bills, in which 
the franchise was remodeled upon lines 
similar to those adoi>ted in England. 

'I'he Reform Bill shifted the balance of 
power to the industrial and commercial 
class, re\ealed that the House of Lords 
could not defy the poj^ular will, o^iened an 
era of reform. It failed to concede the 
secret ballot and left the bulk of the popu¬ 
lation still disfranchised. 

1831. Tithe War in Ireland. The Irish, 
overwhelmingly ("atholic, resented 
the enforced payment of tithes to 
support the Established Episcopal 
Church and resorted to violence. 
1833, Apr. A Coercion Bill gave the lord 
lieutenant unlimited powers of 
suppressing public meetings, of 
sui)jecting disturbed districts to 
martial law. 

Aug. 2. The Irish Church Temporalities 
Bill introduced by the government 
as a counterpoise to coercion. The bill 
established a graduated tax on clerical in¬ 
comes to relieve ratepayers from the burden 
of parish expenses, and provided for the 
reduction of the Irish episco[)ate. The 
l>ill failed to provide for the application 
to secular pur]3oscs of the savings effected 
and so outraged O’Connell and his follow¬ 
ing. 

Aug. 23. Abolition of slavery in the 
colonies. Edward Stanley, Irish 

secretary, had incurred such unpopularity 
that he was transferred to the colonial 
secretaryship where he carried the bill 
emancipating tlie slaves in the British 
colonies. The law was the crowning act in 
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the long campaign of the abolitionists, led imprisonment. The Grand National dis- 
by William Wilberforce (i759"i833)» agita- solved in Oct., Owen quit the field, and a 
tion dating particularly from the abolition period of general apathy followed in the 
of the slave trade (p. 826). The act pro- labor movement, 

vidcd for the immediate emancipation of Apr. 22. Quadruple Alliance with France, 
children under six, a period of apprentice- Spain, and l\jrtugal (p. 645). 

ship for those over six (eliminated four years July 9. Grey resigned, 
later), and compensation of £20,000,000 to July-Nov. First cabinet of Lord Mel- 
slaveowners. bourne (1779-1848) a right wing 

Aug. 29. Factory Act. Investigations Liberal (the terms Liberal and Conservative 

had revealed the frightful working were beginning to replace the older Whigs 

conditions to which children were often and Tories). The king had h()[)ed for a 
subjected and against which the factory coalition government (with Peel), was dis- 
acts of 1802 and 1816 gave quite inadequate a])pointed at the reconstitution of the Whig 
protection. The result was the Factory ministry and welccuned an early of)j)ortu- 
Act of 1833, carried in the face of opposition nity to accept the resignation of Melbourne 
from the Tories and many Whigs (imbued (Nov. 15), who felt the strength of his 

with laisser-fairc doctrine). It forbade party shaken by the loss of the leader in 

employment of children under 9 years, re- the House of Commons, Lord John Althorp, 
Stricted labor of those between 9 and 13 to who became Ikirl Si)encer on the death of 
48 hours a week or 9 in a single day, and of his father. 

those from 13 to 18 years to 69 hours a week Aug. 14. The New Poor Law. Larlier 
or 12 in a day. Children under 13 were to relief legislation was fundamen- 

have 2 hours’ schooling per day. A system tally altered and given coherent form by 
of paid inspectors was set up. 'Phe law the new law. which limited payment of 
applied only to factories in the textile in- charitable doles to sick and aged pauj)ers 
dustries and was in itself inadequate, Init and estaldished workhouses where a}>le- 
it was the forerunner of further remedial bodied pau])ers were j)ut to work. 'The law 
legislation. ended the vii ions system of gi\ ing tlie dole 

1834, Growth of trade-unionism. J'he to laborers as a supplement to low wages. 

movement had taken a phenome- It suf)planted the great Poor Law of i()oi 

nal but short-lived spurt after the repeal of and its amendments of 1722, 17S2, and 
the Combination Laws in 1825, and was 1705 

given momentum by the general dissatis- Nov.-1835, Apr. d'he shorl-li\'ed first 

faction of the workers with the Reform Peel ministry. In the general 

Act of 1832. The pioneer was John clecti(Hi of Jan. 1835 Peel set forth his con- 

Doherty (1797-1854), at whose instigation ceptions of a new liberal Conservatism 

the National Association for the Protection (TannvoriJi Manifesto): acceptance of tlie 
of Labor (a federation of about 150 unions) Reform Ac t of 1832, readiness to proceed 
had been formed in 1830. As the mo\ c‘- further with “judirious reforms.” lie won 

ment sj^read after 1832, Doherty and wide su})port from the moderates of both 

Robert Owen (1771-185S) decided to at- |)arties, actively undertook the cause of 

tempt to form a general union of skilled and reform, but was defeated shortly thereafter 
unskilled laborers. on tlie Irish question. 

Jan. The Grand National Consolidated 1835-1839. Second Melbourne cabinet. 
Trades Union was organized. Melbourne ])romj)tly undertook 

Within a few weeks it had ov'cr 500,000 the reform of the internal organization and 

members. Jlie avowed policy was to [)ro- administration of municipal genernment - 

mote a general strike for an eight-hour untouched by the Reform Act, generally 

day. But the organization sufiered from in the hands of self-elected, irresponsible, 

the confusion of tradc-uniem aims wuth the and corrui)t councils, 

co-operative and socialist aspirations of 1835, Sept. 9. The Municipal Corporations 

Owen and his discijde, William Thompson Bill provided a uniform [)lan of 

(1783-1833). The Grand Naticjnal made government for all boroughs and cities 

one or twe:) small and futile experiments in (London and 67 small towns excepted); a 

co-operative production, but spent most of town cc:)uncil was to consist of mayor, alder- 

its energies in a series of aggressive and men, and councilors, the last-named elected 

unsuccessful strikes. The government be- for three years by the ratepayers, together 

came seriously alarmed and resorted to with the freemen wLo had survived the 

drastic measures. Reform Act (the freemen were a limited 

Mar. Six Dorchester Laborers, who number of privileged |)ersons who had 

had formed a lodge of the Grand formerly chosen the corporations.) The 

National, were sentenced to seven years* mayor was to be chosen annually, the alder- 
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men every six years by the councilors from 
among their own number. 

Further reforms followed in 1836, notably 
legislation permitting civil marriages, some 
equalizations of ej^iscopal and clerical in¬ 
comes, permission to prisoners charged with 
felony to have full benefit of counsel, etc. 

William IV died (1837, June 20) and was 
succeeded by his youthful niece, 
1837-1901. VICTORIA (uSiq-igoi), then 
eighteen. Victoria was the daugh¬ 
ter of the lJuke of Kent (d. 1820) and the 
duchess, a princess of Saxe-Coburg (for the 
Hanov’erian dynasty see j). hio), who had 
brought uj) Victoria in England, but sur¬ 
rounded her by (ierrnan influences, notably 
that of her brother Leopold (King of the 
H(‘lgians, 1831, p. (>23). Victoria’s edu¬ 
cation had been solid and sensible, and she 
brought to her hea\'y duties graciousness 
and poise rarely assoc'iati'd with one of her 
age. She was self-willed on o(i'asion, “re¬ 
buked” her ministers, but made no serious 
attem))t to iuxade their rights under the 
parliamentary s>’stem despite the inlluence 
of her (ierrnan ad\’iser, Baron von Stockmar 
(1787-18633 who urged her to take a stand 
of greater independence. 

'riu' Melbourne government favored a 
conciliatory Irish policy (op[>osed by tlic 
C'onserv:iti\’es3 it was faced l)y three Irish 
jiroblems— poor relief, municipal reft)rm, 
and the settlement of tithes. 

1838, July 31. The Poor Law Bill e.xtended 

])rovisions similar to those in the 
New Poor Law to Ireland. It was oj)po.sed 
by the Irish mem!)ers of the House of C'orn- 
mons on the ground that the [)oor were too 
numerous to be [)rovided for in work- 
hou.ses. second bill converted the tithes 

into a fixed rent charge, 73% of their 
nominal v'alue and payable by the landlcjrd. 
'fhe munic ipal corporations in Ireland were 
controlled by self-appointed I’rotestant 
councils. A new municipal act (1840) con¬ 
ferred the right to v’ole on all persons paying 
£10 rent a year. 

Weakened by attack on its {policy in 
Ihiglanci, Ireland, and Canada (}). 793) the 
Melbourne government was in no position 
to survive the disalTection occasioned by 
the settlement of the 

1839, Apr. 9. Jamaica problem. Following 

emancipation of the slaves, eco¬ 
nomic conditions had grown rapidly worse 
for the planters, who wx're guilty of great 
l)rutality toward their former slaves. The 
ui)shot was the suspension for live years of 
the Jamaica Constitution, a drastic measure 
carried by only live votes in the Commons. 
Melbourne felt his ])osition seriously shaken, 
resigned soon after (May 7). 


May. Cabinet crisis. The queen turned 
regretfully to Wellington, then to 
Peel. The latter refused to form a ministry 
unless certain of the queen’s lady attend¬ 
ants (all members of Whig families) were 
changed (the Bedchamber Question). The 
queen was indignant and turned again to 
Melbourne, who formed 
1839, May—1841, Aug. The third Mel¬ 
bourne ministry. 

1839. CHARTIST AGITATION. The 

Chartist movement was a direct 
outcome of dissatisfaction with the reforms 
of the Whigs among the laboring classes and 
of the failure of the trade-union movement. 
It had its origin vv'hen (183G) a Working¬ 
men’s Association in London set forth its 
program in a t)etiti()n or charter to Parlia¬ 
ment. This demanded; (i) manhood suf¬ 
frage; (2) v'ote by ballot; (3) abolition of 
property qualification for members of 
Parliament; (4) payment of members; (5) 
equal electoral districts; (6) annual Parlia¬ 
ments. The working [)ublic was rapidly 
converted to this })rogram by missionaries 
who toured the country, held huge meet¬ 
ings and organized torchlight processions. 
Cradually more radical elements emerged, 

; notal)ly Feargus O’Connor (1794-1855) who 
j headed a party of physical force ()pi)oscd by 
I William Lovett’s party of moral force, both 
! within the larger movement. 

Feb. 'I'he first National Convention of 

Chartists met in London. 

May 13. The charter was presented to 
Parliament, which rejected it. 
rile convention adjourned to 
j Hirmingham, issued a radical 

I manifesto ajipealing to members 

to defend liberty by use of arms. 

July. Serious riots in Birmingham and 

el sew lie re. 

Nov. 4. In a riot at Newport (Wales) the 
crowd was fired on by the con¬ 
stables and 20 were killed. John Frost, the 
leader, and others were sentenc ed to death, 
but ultimately transjiorted to the {lenal 
colonies. The m 'vement then turned back 
to more moderate channels. 

Nov. 3. Outbreak of the Opium War 
with China qi. 878). 

1840, Jan. 10. A pam]ihlct by Rowland 

Hill (1795-1879) on postal reform 
led to I lie institution of uniform penny 
postage (for letters under half an ounce to 
' any pchnt in the United Kingdom), a sub¬ 
stitute for the previous exorbitant rates and 
the cumbersome system of charges varying 
with size, weight, and shajie of letters — a 
rev'oliition in communication. 

Feb. 10. The queen married her first 
cousin, Albert of Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha, a sober and sensible prince, to whom 
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she became profoundly devoted. The 
marriage was generally condemned by Con¬ 
servative leaders, and Albert suffered from 
rumors that he was a “papist” (although 
all his family were Lutheran), from the 
demands of the queen that he be named 
Kin^ Consort (he was made Prince Consort 
by royal letters patent only in 1857), and 
that he be voted a civil list of £50,000 (re¬ 
duced to £50,000), etc. Albert succeeded 
Melbourne as royal private secretary, and 
in time became, with the queen, joint ruler 
of the nation, in fact if not in name. 

In the spring of 1841 jMelbourne’s govern¬ 
ment was twice defeated on a tariff measure 
in the Commons, apj)ealed to the countr>4 
and was again defeated by the Conserva- 
li\’es. 

1841, Aug. 28. Melbourne finally resigned 
following a vote of censure, and 
was succ eeded by 

1841, Sept.—1846, June. The second Peel 

cabinet, which included a number 
of men of distinction and young men of 
[iromi.se, notaldy William Ewart Gladstone 
(i8oq-i8q8) as vice-])resi(lent of the board 
of trade. Peel turned first to the deficit, 
the most pressing problem. He modified 
the sliding scale of 1828 on corn imports 
(1842, Ai)r. 2 q ) to encourage importation; 
removed prohibitory duties and drastically 
reduced duties on a vast number of imports, 
especially raw materials and f)rime food¬ 
stuffs; revived the income tax to provide 
against possible losses from lower tariffs; 
abolished import and export duties on wool. 
Peel, a protectionist, was already moving 
in the direction of free trade. 

1842, Apr. 12-May 12. Second National 

Convention of Chartists in Lon¬ 
don. A second petition to Parliament was 
again rejected (May 3) and a “turn-out” 
followed in August. In Lancashire the 
strike spread ra})idly and the moderates 
were again outmaneuvered by the radicals. 
Ne\’ertheless the movement gradually col¬ 
lapsed. It remained in eclipse until 1848, 
when a last national convention was held, 
a huge demonstration arranged, and the 
charter once more presented to Parlia¬ 
ment . 

Aug. 9. Webster-Ashburton Treaty with 
the United States (p. 773). 

1844. The Bank Charter Act, designed to 
meet the problem presented by 
the rapid growth of joint-stock banks. 
These issued great quantities of paper 
money at a time wdien British gold reserves 
were being dcj)leted by shipments abroad, 
largely to the United States. The Bank 
Charter Act separated the banking depart¬ 
ment from the note-issuing department of 
the Bank of England; required that note 


issues of the Bank should be covered by 
coin or bullion, except for £14,000,000 
covered by government securities; pro¬ 
hibited new banks from issuing notes and 
limited old banks to the existing amount. 
The tendency of the act was to eliminate 
by degrees all notes except those of the 
Bank of Imgland. 

1845. Peel's second free-trade budget 

eliminated export duties entirely, 
and also duties on cotton, glass, 
etc. 

June 15. Oregon Boundary Treaty with 

the United States (p. 773). 
i 1845. formation of the National Asso¬ 
ciation of the United Traders for 
the Protection of Labor, marking the revival 
of the trade-union movement. The new 
organization undertook to deal with dis¬ 
putes between master and men, look after 
the interests of labor in Parliament. The 
[program sIiowcmI that the movement had 
discarded the aggressive policy and am¬ 
bitious aims of the years 1830-1834. 
Strikes were dej^rec'ated and the idea of the 
general strike abandoned in favor of con¬ 
ciliation and arbitration. 
1845-1846. Anti-Corn Law agitation. This 
gradually absorbed much of the 
interest of the working classes. It centered 
j in ]Man(’hester and was fostered by the 
I political leaders of the Manchester School, 
notably Richard Cobden (1804-1865) and 
John Bright (i8ii-i88g), V)oth manu¬ 
facturers of middle-class origin. Their 
■ interests extended not only to free corn 
^ (i.e. grain import), but to free trade in 
general, in which they stiw a boon both for 
• the workers (chea[> food and liigher wages) 
and factory owners (cheap raw materials 
i and the expansion of markets). 'The Man¬ 
chester Anti-Corn Law Association (1838) 

I was launched in the midst of the economic 
I depression which began in 1837. Similar 
organizations ra|)idly appeared elsewhere, 
j and all joined to form the Anti-Corn Law 
League (1839). The widespread propa¬ 
ganda of the league was met by the bitter 
opposition of Conservative landlords, but 
was carried to the farmers as well as the 
workers. The farmers were attracted by 
the argument that free trade meant low 
prices for means of subsistence, and cheap 
food meant low wages, by which Imgland 
would be able to comp:)ete successfully wuth 
foreign competition. The argument that 
appealed to the workers was as follows: the 
abolition of the corn duties would reduce 
the price of food, which would enable the 
people to spend more on manufactured 
goods and so increase the demand for them. 
This in turn would lead to more employ¬ 
ment and higher wages in industry. 
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Peel’s support for Corn Law reform 

finally came as a result of the ruin of the 
Irish potato crop and the consequent threat 
of famine in the island unless prompt relief 
measures were taken. 

1846, Nov. 22. The Whig leader. Lord 
John Russell, announced his con¬ 
version to free trade. Unable to forestall 
a Whig success by the enactment of a re7)eal 
measure, Peel resigned (Dec. 5), but re¬ 
turned to olTicc (Dec. 20) when Russell was 
unable to form a government. 
1846, Jan. ff. New free-trade proposals 
met with stiff resistance from a 
block of Conservatives led by Benjamin 
Disraeli (i8o4-i8<Si), who denounced Peel 
for betraying the protectionist principles t)f 
his party. A struggle of two months was 
followed 1)V liie 

1846, June 6. REPEAL OF THE CORN 
LAWS. After passage of both the 
Corn and Customs bills Ity the Commons 
(May 15), Wellington again induced the 
Lords to yield. The Corn Law j^rovided for 
the immediate repeal of earlier legislation 
and fixed the duty on corn at a shilling a 
quarter from 184Q, preserving a small pro 
tective duty in the intervening years. 'J'he 
Customs Law abolished the duties on all 
live animals and nearly every kind of meat, 
and reduced the duties on cheese, butter, 
and other foods. Many duties on manu¬ 
factured goods were ab(tlished and others 
greatly reduced. 

June 29. Peel’s government was over¬ 
thrown by a revolt led by Benja¬ 
min Disraeli, who objected to a new co¬ 
ercion bill for Ireland. 


c. PALMERSTON AND 
RUSSELL, 1846-1868^ 

1846, July^—1852, Feb. Cabinet of Lord 
John Russell. 

1847-1848. Young Ireland. The Irish 

famine of the forties resulted in 
the growth of a revolutionary movement in 
the island. Kven before the death of Daniel 
O’Connell (1847), the Icadershiy) of the 
Irish nationalists had passed to the Young 
Ireland Party (founded 1840), under Wil¬ 
liam Smith O’Brien (1803-1864). This 
radical group rejected OT'orinelPs peaceful 
methods to secure repeal of the union. A 
scries of agrarian crimes in the autumn of 
1847 was followed by the sus])ension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act for Ireland. This 
measure, together with news of the revo¬ 
lutions on the Continent, precipitated an 
insurrection in Tipperary (1848, July 2g), 
O^Brien hojung that the peasantry would 
support it. The rising proved abortive, as 


the rebels fled before a squad of constabu¬ 
lary. 

1850. The Don Pacifico affair. Don Pa- 

cilico was a Moorish Jew, but a 
British sul)ject. He held large claims 
against the Greek government which he 
pressed with vdgor until an anti-Semitic 
mob burned his house in Athens (1840, 
Dec.). Palmerston ordered a British squad¬ 
ron to the Piraeus to force a settlement of 
this and other claims on the Greek govern¬ 
ment. The Greeks j)roving obstinate, the 
British laid an embargo on all Greek vessels 
in the Piraeus and finally seized them 
(1850, Jan.). After abortive mediation by 
the I'Ycnch, tlic Greeks were eventually 
forced to C()mj)ly (A[)r. 26). Palmerston 
defended his action in his greatest ])arlia- 
mentary sj>eecli (June 2g), in which he 
a}>pcaled to British j)ri(le and nationalism 
(civis Rom an us sum). 

1850-1851. I'ormation of the Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers, a new type 
of labor organization ba.sed on high con- 
trii)Uti()ns and })ro\'ision of benefits as well 
as direct action and collec t ive bargaining. 
A number of further “amalgamated so¬ 
cieties” were organized and their leaders 
gradually assumed control of the trade- 
union movement. 

The Oxford Movement (entered at Ox¬ 
ford, and had as its chief J. H. (later 
Cardinal) Newman (1801-1800). It en¬ 
deavored to prove that the (l(»ctrines of the 
Anglican Church wen* identical with tliose 
of the Roman Cath(»lic ('luinh. therefore 
that every Catholic doctrine might be held 
by Anglicans. In 1845 Mewman and many 
of his associates seceded to the Church of 
Rome, whereupon the Lnglish pi‘ople, 
Ihonuighly lYotestant, l)ecame alarmed, 
fearing that tlie real ol)je( t of the Trac- 
tarians (so-called from the tracts they 
})ublished) was to rccoiu ilc Kngland with 
Rome. Popular aj)prehension of “})apal 
aggression” was stirred by a papal bull 
(1850, Se|)t. 30) setting uj) a hierarchy of 
bishoy)s in Lngland who wcri' to derive their 
titles from Lnglish sees (reated by the bull. 
The symj)athies of the W’liig ministry, and 
esf)ecially of Lord Jolm Russell, the prime 
minister, were with the people. 
1861, Feb. The Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, 
which forbade the assumption by 
priests and bishops of the Roman ('atholic: 
Church of titles taken from any territory 
or place within the Ibiited Kingdom, and 
declared null and void all acts of possessors 
of such titles. The law remained a dead 
letter and was repealed in 1871. 

May 1-Oct. 16. The Great Exhibition 
of 1861 in Hyde Park, for which 
Prince Albert was largely responsible, in- 
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eluded exhibits from all nations, and was 
the first of its kind. Prosperity was the 
note it sounded, and it was confidently ex¬ 
pected that the exhibition would inaugurate 
an era of international peace. 

Dec. Conflict between the queen and 
Lord Palmerston. Victoria had 
long been dissatisfied by the foreign minis¬ 
ter’s indiscretions and boisterous national¬ 
istic policy, to say nothing of his tendency 
to ignore royal suggestions and advice. 
After the Don Paiifico incident, the (pieen, 
assisted l)y Prince Albert and Haron Stoi k- 
mar, drew uj) a famous memorandum de¬ 
manding that the queen be kejit informed 
and that, oiue she had ajijiroved a measure, 
it sliould not be arbitrarily altered. Palmer¬ 
ston promised to mend his ways, but in the 
following months a new crisis occurred. 
Ihdmerston at once ajipruved of the coup 
Petal of Louis Napoleon in k’rance (Dec. 2), 
but tile caliinet, adofiting the queen’s 
attitude, on De('. 5 instructed the am¬ 
bassador at Paris to carry on as though 
nothing had occurred, passing no judgment. 
'The resulting embarrassment enabled the 
queen to force Palmerston’s dismissal 
(Dec. iq). 

1852, Feb. 20 . Lord John Russell’s cabinet 
was defeated on a militia bill. 

Feb. 27-Dec. 17. Cabinet of Lord Derby 

(C'onservali\'e). 

1852, Dec. 28 1855, Jan. 20. Lord Aber¬ 

deen’s ministry, with a coalition 
of W’higs and Peelites. 

1854, Mar. 28. Outbreak of the Crimean 

War (p. 727). 

1855, Feb. 5- 1858, Feb. 22. First Palmer¬ 

ston cabinet, resulting from jiopu- 
lar dissatisfaction with ;\i)erdeen’s 
policy in the war. 

1857. The Indian Mutiny (p 870-. 
1857-1858. War with China (p. 879). 

1868, Feb. 25 1859, June 11. Second 

Derby ministry, aft(T Palmerston’s 
government was defeated on a bill to in¬ 
crease the jnMudty for constnracy to murder 
(following f rench re|)resentations after the 
Orsini bomb affair, ]). 643 ). 

1868, June. An act brought to an end the 
properly qualifications for mem¬ 
bers of Parliament. 

July 23. Removal of disabilities on Jews. 
Aug. 2. India Bill, by which the British 
Last India C^nnpany’s political 
powers were brought to an end 
and the government of India was 
assumed by the crown (p. 870). 

1859, June 18-1866, Nov. 6 . Second 

Palmerston ministry, after the de¬ 
feat of Lord Derliy’s reform bill. 

1860, Jan. 23. J'he famous commercial 

treaty signed with France {Cobden- 


Chcvalier Treaty) marking a great advance 
toward free trade on the part of 
f'ranee. 

1861, Nov.-Dee. The Trent affair. Crisis 
in Anglo-American relations result¬ 
ing from the C'ivil War (j). 776). 
Dec. 23. Death of the Prince Consort. 

For a [period of many years flueen 
Victoria withdrew more and more 
from all [>ublic functions and 
thereby suffered a period of marked 
unpopularity. 

1864, Apr. 28. Creat Britain abandoned 

the protectorate ov'er the Ionian 
Islands (assumed in 1815) and 
made over the islands to Greece, 
in order to stabilize the new 
Danish dynasty (yj. 710). 

1865, Oct. 18. Death of Lord Palmerston. 

1865, Nov. 6—1866, June. Second minis¬ 

try of Lord John Russell. On the 
death of Palmerston, Russell succeeded as 
’ prime minister. He was faced by urgent 
demands for further electoral reform, which 
lie had y-irex'iousiy sjionsored in a per- 
fumtory way. Only one man in six y)os- 
, sessed the \'ote, and workers were virtually 
i ex('luded. Reyieated measures for franchise 
extension had been defeated in the Com¬ 
mons, while industrial growth had exag¬ 
gerated electoral anomalies left by the Act 
of 1832. 

1866, Mar. Russell introduced an anodyne 

measure which was defeated as 
the result of the defection of a 
section of the Liberals. Russell 
resigned in June. 

1866, July 6—1868, Feb. 25. The third 

Derby ministry, in which the 
dominant figure was to be Disraeli, once 
more leader of the House of Commons. 
Workers’ demands for suffrage reform 
spread rayiidly, and Disraeli was literally 
obliged to adoyit the Lil>eral ymogram of 
electoral reform, which in the end he had 
I to extend radically, despite the oy>y)osition 
of many Conservatives. 

1867, Aug. 15. THE SECOND REFORM 

BILL extended the suffrage: in 
boroughs to all householders paying the poor 
rales and all lodgers of one year’s residence 
f)aying an annual rent of £10; in the 
counties, to owners of land of £5 annual 
value, to occu|)ying tenants y>aying £12 
annual rental. All boroughs of fewer than 
10,000 yxqmlation k)St the right of sending 
two members to the Commons; Manchester, 
Birmingham, T..ivcryx>ol, Leeds were given 
each a third member; two other large towns, 
Salford and Merthyr, received a second 
member; nine fira' boroughs were created; 
25 additional members were allotted to the 
counties. The Scotch Reform Bill of 1S68 
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(July 13) founded generally upon the same 
principles as the English bill, gave Scotland 
seven new scats. 7'hc Irish Reform Bill of 
1868 (July 13) reduced the borough fran¬ 
chise requirement, left the county franchise 
unaltered, and left the Irish representation 
unchanged. A radically democratic step had 
been taken: the electorate was increased 
from roughly 1,000,000 to 2,000,000. 
Disraeli had “dished the Whigs,” but had 
violated his party pledges and had taken a 
step bitterly opj)()sed by many C'onserxa- 
tives and described even by Derby as a 
“leap in the dark.” 

1867-1868. Abyssinian expedition ([>. 834). 


d. DISRAELI AND GLADSTONE 
1868-1894 

1868, Feb. 29—Dec. 2. First Disraeli 
ministry, which came to an end 
after tlic sweeping Liberal victory 
in the elections of Nov. i(S68. 

1868, Dec. 9—1874, Feb. 17. First Glad¬ 

stone ministry, (iladstone (1809- 
1898) was the son of a Li\'er].)ool merchant, 
a product of the aristocratic intluences of 
Eton and Christ Church, Oxford. He was 
widely learned, profoundly devout, j)os- 
sessed of ty])ical Scotch industry. He had 
entered politics as a Tory, seceded with tlie 
Peelites, ended as a J^iberal. He po.sst‘ssed 
a vast knowledge of internal })roblems. 
especially of linancial questions. In the 
field of fc)reign relations he was hanij)ered 
in an age of im])erialist expansion by hu¬ 
manitarian princi])les and sympathies with 
minorities abroad. 

1868-1869. The Irish Question, Prior to 
taking office Gladstone had de¬ 
clared: “My mission is to jaacify Ireland.” 
ddie Fenian Brotherhood, formed in 1858 
in New York, collec ted funds among tlie 
Aincrican Irish, aimed to overthrow British 
rule in Ireland. O’Donovan Rossa and 
James Stephens were arrested (Sept. Now 
1865) and supplies of arms were taken. A 
Fenian invasion of Canada (1866) failed 
(p. 796). A general rising in Ireland mis¬ 
carried (1867, Mar.). Further “outrages” 
followed, notably the attempt to deliver 
two prisoners from Clerkenwell, London 
(Dec. 13), when a blast in the wall caused 
the death of 12, the injury of 120 more. 
Gladstone attacked what he considered the 
causes of the discontent — disestablishment 
and land tenure (neither of which had 
figured among Fenian aims). 

1869, July 26. The Disestablishment Act 

provided that the Irish (Episco¬ 
pal) Church should cease to exist as of 
Jan. I, 1871 The Church’s endowments 


were to be taken away with compensation 
for interests alTected; church buildings, 
etc., were to be reserv^ed to a new voluntary 
organization; the tithe rent-charge on 
estates, the Church’s chief .source of reve¬ 
nue, was to be punrhased by the landlords 
for some £8,212,500; provision was made 
for the care of Episcopal clergymen during 
their lifetime. Irish Catholics were no 
longer to be obliged to suj)j)ort a state 
church of which they were not communi¬ 
cants. Desinte the o])p()sition of the 
Ejfiscopal clergy, the Conservatives in 
general and the House of Lords in particular 
(again tlireatened with the creation of new 
j)eers), the bill i)as.sed. 

1870, Aug. 1. Irish Land Act. The suffer¬ 
ings of the Irish were in consider¬ 
able measure due to the prevalent system 
of land tenure. J'here was a vast diflerence 
between the rural landlord in Idigland and 
his Irish counter])art — the former jnitting 
money into the land and making impro\ e- 
ments for the tenants; the latter merely 
drawing rack-rent which he often spent in 
England, leasing the tenants to do e\'ery- 
thing for themselves, and often evicting 
them wholesale without com))ensation for 
improvements. In 1850 a Tenant-Right 
League was founded to obtain for llie ten¬ 
ant the “three F’s” — a fair rent, fixity of 
tenure, and free sale. The movement 
spread rapidly. In 1870 Gladstone intro¬ 
duced an Irish Land Bill. It contained no 
re<()gnition of the “three F’s,” but it ga\'e 
the tenant the right to compensation for 
disturbance (that is, eviction) and for im- 
])rovements (if, without fault on his side, 
he was evicted, but not wiiere the ejection 
was for non-payment of rent). The Bright 
clauses of the l)ill fav ilitali'd the creation of 
a ])easant proprietorship by allowing gov¬ 
ernment loans to be granted to tenants who 
wished to buy their holdings from their 
landlords. The act did not e.vtingiiish the 
evils with which it was desigiK'd to deal. 
It interfered with the landlord’s right of 
disposing of his land on the absolute basis 
of free contract, but it did not protect the 
tenant against increased rent, nor did it 
give him security of tenure. 'I'he Act of 
1870 was im|)orlant chielly as the first of a 
greal series of Irish agrarian laws. It did 
not allay Irish agitation. Even while the 
bill was in i)rogress, in tlie spring of 1870, 
agrarian outrages occurred in County 
Mayo. By the Peace Preservation Act 
(A])r. 4), the government increased its 
powers of re[)ression. 

1870, Aug. 9. An important Education 
Bill aimed to remedy the existing 
chaotic situation: nearly half of the 4,000- 
000 children of school age were unj)rovided 
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for; about 1,000,000 attended schools at¬ 
tached to the Church of England, govern¬ 
ment inspected and sup]:)orted by voluntary 
subscriptions supplemented by government 
grants; another million attended schools 
unsupported by the government and unin¬ 
spected. On the whole English education 
was far inferior to that in Prussia, Switzer¬ 
land, the United States. The Education 
Bill, brought in by W. E. Forster (1818- 
1886), yjrovided for two types of schools: 
(i) those voluntary schools doing good 
work were to be retained, government 
grants were to be increased, but they were 
to receive no aid from local rates; {2) else¬ 
where hoard schools (under the control of 
locally elec ted boards) were to he set uj) 
and maintained by government grants, 
parents’ fees, local rates (the question of 
compulsory attendance was to be passed | 
on by each local board). The cyuestion of 
religious education was cnicial: the volun¬ 
tary schools were permitted to continue 
religious instruction; all denominational 
religious instrin tion was prohibited in the 
l)oard schools — a com})romise satisfying 
neither of the e.Mreme groups. 

1870, June 4. Order in council reforming 

the civil service, l)y providing that 
candidates for ordinary {)osts should, in the 
discretion of department heads, be given 
competiti\'e e.xaminations. I'he new order 
was speedily adoj)ted by almost ail the 
chief dej)artments, the foreign oflice re¬ 
maining a notable excej)tion. 

1871, June. The University Tests Act con¬ 

ferred on Caml)ridgc and O.xford 
students the right to obtain university 
degrees and to hold lay offices in colleges 
and universities without subscribing to any 
religious tests. 

The Army Regulation Bill virtually re¬ 
organized the British army, a reform asso¬ 
ciated with the name of Edward Cardwell 
(1813-1886), the .secretary of war. The 
system of j)urcliasing commissions was 
abolished; short service was introduced, 
which made jKissiblc a well-trained reserve 
(six years with the colors and six in the 
reserves, instead of twelve years’ service); 
etc. 

1872, The Ballot Act made voting secret 

for the first time. 

Sept. 14. Settlement of the Alabama 
Claims (p. 781). 

The prestige of the (Gladstone ministry 
rapidly declined: the Education Act alien¬ 
ated nonconformists and high churchmen 
alike; reduction in the number of dockyard 
workers caused dissatisfaction; the elimi¬ 
nation of the purchase of army commis¬ 
sions irritated the upper classes. When 
Gladstone introduced a bill to unite Irish 


colleges in a single university open to 
Catholics and Protestants alike, he was 
defeated and resigned (1873, f eb.). Dis¬ 
raeli was reluctant to take office as yet, 
Gladstone returned, sponsored a notable 
reform of the law courts in 

1873. The Judicature Act, which, along 

with supfilementary acts, con¬ 
solidated the three common law courts, 
chancery, and various other tribunals into 
one supreme court of fudicature, to consist 
of two principal divisions: fi) The high 
court of justice — {a) queen’s bench, (b) 
chancery, (c) probate, divorce, and ad¬ 
miralty; (2) the court of appeal, from 
which appellate jurisdiction lay to the 
House of Lords, strengthened in 1876 by 
the addition of three (later four) law lords 
of life tenure. 

1874, Feb. Gladstone ap[)ealed to the 

country in a general election, was 
overwhelmed by the Conserva- 
ti\x*s, who succeeded to power 
with Disraeli as prime minister. 

1874, Feb. 21—1880, Apr. 22. The second 

Disraeli ministry came to power 
with the expressed purpose of ‘‘giving the 
country a rest” at home and pursuing a 
foreign policy more in accord with the de¬ 
mands of British prestige and interests. 
Certain measures of a domestic character 
were passed, notably a 

1875. Public Health Act, a codification of 

earlier k'gislation which remains 
e\’en today the backbone of Eng¬ 
lish sanitary law: an 

1875. Artisans’ Dwelling Act, the first 

serious attempt l.)y the govern¬ 
ment to grapihe with the problem 
of the housing of the poor. 

1876. The Merchant Shipping Act, aimed 

to {irevent overloading ships or 
permitting use of unseaworthy vessels (the 
act a result of persistent ctTorts of Samuel 
Plimsoll [1824-1898], the “.sailors’ friend”). 
But the country’s attention was riveted 
on foreign and colonial aflairs. 
1875, Nov. 25. Purchase of the Suez Canal 
shares. The completion of the 
Suez Canal under the direction of a French¬ 
man, Ferdinand de Lesseps (1805-1894), 
and under the aus]nces of an international 
company, greatly shortened the distance to 
India and the east and heightened English 
interest in /'igypt. Khedive Ismail of 
I'igypt, who held 44% of the shares, was in 
perennial financial difficulties, and finally 
considered mortgaging his shares in Paris. 
This information came to Disraeli’s at¬ 
tention; he sprang a coup by negotiating 
purchase of the shares on his own responsi¬ 
bility. A grateful Parliament subsequently 
ratified the act. This marked the beginning 
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of British penetration and presently occu¬ 
pation of Egypt (p. 832). 

1876, Apr. The Royal Titles Bill declared 
the queen Empress oflndiay dee[)ly 
flattered Her Majesty, was the occasion of 
great enthusiasm in India, caused consider¬ 
able opposition among educated lOnglish- 
men — the title was “un-English” and in 
disrepute through the fall of Emperor Na¬ 
poleon 111 ancl the tragedy of Emperor 
Maximilian of Mexico (tlie opposition was 
allayed by the promise that she would not 
use it in lOngland). 

Aug. Disraeli was ele\ ated to the peer¬ 
age as the Earl of Beaconsfield. 
During the remainder of its term of ollice 
the government was absorbed by the crisis 
of 1875-1876 in the Near hiast, culminat ing 
in the Russo-Turkish War and the Con¬ 
gress of Berlin (p. 735), by the Afghan War 
of 1878-1879 (p. 867), and by the war 
with the Zulus in South Africa (p. S55). 
Beaconsfield’s popularity had reached its 
zenith when he returned from the Congrt*ss 
of Berlin. 

1879. A severe agricultural depression with 

the worst harvest of the century 
accompanied by a dec line in trade, strikes, 
the unpo})ular Afghan and Zulu wars, ob¬ 
struction by the new Irish Home Rule 
Party in the House of Commons. 

Nov. Gladstone roundly denounct'd the 
government, alike for its imj)erial- 
ism and its domestic policy, in a 
series of sjieeches to his Midlothian 
constituents. 

1880, Mar. 8. Beaconsfield appeahal to the 

country in a general election, his 
party was defeated, and he re¬ 
signed (.Aj)r. i8j, to be succeeded 
by (Gladstone. 

1880, Apr. 28-1885, June 8. Second Glad¬ 
stone ministry. Much of llie 
session of 1880 was occupied by the famous 
case of Charles Bradlaugh, newly elei ted 
to the Commons, who as an at heist refused 
to take the oath (including the words “So 
help me God”) and insisted on an affir 
mation instead. An Affirmation Bill was 
twice defeated (1881, 1883); Bradlaugh 
changed his mind, offered to take the oath, 
was refused the right (as a freethinker). 
Subsequently he was involved in eight law¬ 
suits, was unseated and re-elected re])eat- 
edly, was finally permittcal to take the oath 
(1886, Jan ). Bradlaugh secured jiassage 
of a bill (1888) legalizing affirmation both 
in the Commons and the courts, removing 
the last religious disability for membership 
in the House. 

1880, Sept. 13. First Employers’ Liability 
Act, granting compensation to 
workers for injuries not their own fault. 


CENTRAL EUROPE 

1881-1882. The Irish Question. Founda¬ 
tion (1871) of the frarliamentary 

Home Rule for Ireland Party by Isaac 
Butt, who aimed at securing by peaceful 
means a separate legislature for Ireland. 
The dominant figure soon became Charles 
Stewart Parnell (1846-1891), descendant of 
English I’rotestant settlers in Ireland, but 
consumed by hatred for England; brilliant 
orator, elected to Parliament in 1875. 
Parnell ho[)ed to unite all elements of Irish 
o[)position and to force the grant of Home 
Rule by the use of obstruction in Parlia¬ 
ment. The Peace Preser\aition Act of 
1875 cx[)ired in 1S80 and the government, 
unable to maintain order under ordinary 
law, was obliged ti) resort to new coercive 
measures. 

1881, Aug. Gladstone tlurn passed the 

Land Act, which aimed to correct 
the defects in his Act of 1870 and to meet 
the Irish demand for the three “k’s.” The 
act recognized a dual ownershij) (jf land and 
provided for the creation of a court to 
mediate between landlord and tenant and 
fix a “fair” rent for a jieriod of 15 years; 
it gave increased fixity of tenure to tenants 
who paid those rents, willi the riglit to sell 
their interest in the holdings to the highest 
bidder. While it established a land court, 
with authority to (ut down excess!\ e rents, 
the act made no provision for dealing with 
aciumulated arrears. It pkaised neither 
landlords nor tenants. 

Oct. 13. Parnell and others were sent to 
Kilmainham Prison for inciting 
Irishmen to intimidate tenants taking ad¬ 
vantage of the a( t. 'riie_\' W(Te ri*k‘as(“d 
(1882, May 2) wlum tlu'\’ agreeii in the 
“Kilmainham 'Preaty” to cease “boy- 
((»tting” and co operate with the Liberal 
Party. 

1882, May 6. Lord Frederick Cavendish, 

new chief secretary for Ireland, 
and Thomas Burke, ])ermanent under 
secretary, were murdered in broad daylight 
by Eenians in Phoenix Park, Dublin. 
Parnell rejiudiated all connection with the 
crime and offered to resign his leadcrshij) 
of the Home Rule Tarty. 

July. J’hc government juit through the 
draconian Prevention of Crimes 
Bib ('limited to three years) susiH'iuling trial 
by jury and gi\ ing the jxilice unlindted 
power to search and arrest on suspicion. 
Irish extremists, with whom Parnell denied 
all connection, resorted to a campaign of 
terrorism, punctuated l)y dynamiting of 
j)ublic' buildings in England. 

1883, Aug. The Corrupt and Illegal Prac¬ 

tices Act in effec t limited the total 
amounts which might be sj)ent (all parties) 
in a general election to £800,000 (£2,500,- 
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ooo had been spent in the general election 
of 1880); no candidate might spend more 
than a fixed sum for election purposes; 
p)enalties for corrupt practices were greatly 
increased. 

1884. Gladstone’s Franchise Bill aimed to 

extend the rights enjoyed by the 
borough voters to the rural classes and to 
unify substantially the franchise through¬ 
out the United Kingdom. The measure 
virtually provided manhood sulTragc — 
only domestic servants, bachelors living 
with their families, and those of no fixed 
abode being excluded. Some 2,000,000 
voters were to be added, nearly four times 
the number added in 1832, nearly twice that 
added in 1867. 'fhe bill passed the C'om- 
mons, was rejecU'd by the Lords, the Con- 
servati\-es insisting on the importance of a 
('oncomilant redistribution of seats. Nego¬ 
tiations followed; (iladstone yielded in the 
matter of redistribution; the I'ranchise bill 
itself passed easily (l)ec.j. 

1885, June. A Redistribution Bill followed 

— London received 37 additional 
members, Lix eqxtol 6, Birmingham 4, Glas¬ 
gow 4, N'orkshire ih. Lancashire 15; single¬ 
member const it lumcies became the rule, 
except in the City of London and in cities 
and boronehs with a. ])opulation lietween 
50.000 and i()5,ooo; boroughs of fewer than 
15.000 population were merged with their 
counti(‘S, by this legislation th(‘ historic 
counties and boroughs ceased to be, as such, 
the basis of the House of ('ommons. The 
indi\'idual for the first time liecame the 
unit, and numerical eciuality (“one vote, 
one \ ahu‘”) the master principle. 

I)espite his resistance to the imjierialist 
[)olicy of Jdsraeli, his withdrawal from 
Afghanistan (f) 868), his concessions to the 
lioers in .South .Vfrica (p. 853). (Iladstone 
was fated to play an active role in the held 
of colonial exj)ansioii. 

1882. Britain was obliged to intervene in 
Lgyp( b’- ‘^32), and the jirestige of 
the cabinet was seriously damaged 
when it failed to rescue (ieneral 
Cordon, isolated in the Sudan 
(J). S32). 

1884-1885. Russian encroachments in 
Afghanistan nearly led to war, and 
the pacific [)olicy of the foreign minister. 
Lord Cramille, led to Conservative accu¬ 
sations of truckling to the Russians ip]). 

73Q. S6S). 

1885, June 9. A lioslile amendment to 
his budget led to Gladstone’s 
resignation. 

1885, June 24 - 1886, Jan. 27. First Salis¬ 
bury ministry. Salisbury had 
become head of the Conservnitive I’artyon 
the death of Beaconsheld ti88i, A])r. 19). 
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1885, Aug. Ashbourne Act. The Con¬ 

servatives had previously been 
the party of Irish coercion, but Salisbury 
reached an understanding with rarnell that 
this policy should be reversed in return for 
Irish Nationalist support. A fund of 
£5,000,000 was provided by the Ashbourne 
Act for loans with which Irish tenants could 
purchase their holdings or an easy-interest, 
long-term ba.sis (extending a feature of the 
Liberal Land Act of 1881). Further Land 
Purchase Acts were adopted in 1887, 1891, 
1896, and 1903 (the last named providing 
an ev'cntual sum of £100,000,000). 

1886, Feb. 12—July 20. Third Gladstone 

ministry. (Gladstone’s support for 
Home Rule had been secured 
(1(885, Dec.), and during his third 
ministry he introduced his 
1886, Apr. 8. First Home Rule Bill, pro¬ 
viding for a separate Irish legis¬ 
lature of two orders (one of 28 representa¬ 
tive peers, with 75 other members elected 
by and from the propertied classes, the 
other of 204 elected members). The Irish 
legislature was to have iinjjortant i)owers, 
but legislation relating to the crown, the 
army and navy, trade and navigation, 
etc., were still to be dealt with by the 
British Parliament in which Irish members 
were no longer to sit. The measure was 
bitterly attacked by the Conserv’atives, 
caused a secession from the Liberal Party 
of the “Liberal Unionists” (Ilartington, 
Josej)h Chamberlain), and was finally 
defeated ijuly). A general election was 
called and produced a new defeat for the 
Liberals. 

1886, July 26—1892, Aug. 13. Second 
Salisbury ministry. Arthur Bal¬ 
four (1848-1930), the i^rime minister's 
nephew, was made chief secretary for Ire¬ 
land and carried a new Crimes Bill (1887) 
wIk^sc jjassage was facilitated by the 
jmblication of a notorious series of articles 
by the Times on “Parnellism and Crime,” 
including an alleged letter of Parnell’s de¬ 
claring he had vondeinned the Phoenix Park 
murders only as a matter of policy. Parnell 
denied authorsliij) of this and other letters, 
was cleared (1890) by a governmental com¬ 
mission (the author was Richard I’iggott, 
broken-down Irish journalist and subse¬ 
quent suicide). Soon thereafter Ikirnell’s 
position was ruined when he was named 
eo-rcsiH)iidcnt in a dherce suit brought by 
CajUain O’Shea, one of liis followers. Glad¬ 
stone dro|)ped him, a schism followed 
among the Nationalists, Justin McCarthy 
became leader of the majority. When 
Parnell died (iSoi, Oct. 6), John Redmond 
(1856-1918) succeeded him as leader of the 
minority. 
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1889, May 31. Naval Defense Act, de¬ 
signed to meet growing sea-power 
of France and Russia. It provided that the 
British fleet should always be as strong as 
the fleets of the two next strongest powers 
combined (two-power standard). 
1889, Aug. 16—Sept. 16. Great London 
dock strike, in which almost all 
riverside workers joined. This great strike 
and the formation of the Miners’ Federa¬ 
tion of Great Britain (i888) marked the 
extension of trade-unionism from the skilled 
classes (represented in the Amalgamated 
Societies) to the less skilled. 

1892. In the general election Gladstone 
made Home Rule the principal 
issue of the camjKiign, ad\ocating also a 
series of additional reforms (Newcastle 
Program); disestablishment of the Church 
of Fmgland in Wales, and of the Church of 
Scotland; local veto on liquor sales; alx)- 
lition of plural voting; extension of the 
Employers’ Inability Act; restriction of 
hours of labor. 'Jlic election gave Glad¬ 
stone sufiicient votes, with the aid of 8i 
Irish Nationalists, to carry his Home Rule 
plank. 

1892, Aug. 18—1894, Mar. 3. Fourth 

Gladstone cabinet, 

1893, Feb. 13. Second Home Rule Bill. 

Its principal difference from the 
first bill was the |;)r()vision that 8o Irish 
representatives should sit at Westminster. 
It passed the Commons (Sept, i), but was 
overwhelmed by the Jvords (Sept. 8). A 
period of comparative peace followed in 
Ireland and Home Rule sank in importance, 
to be revivcxl only two decades later. John 
Morley (1838-1923), Irish secretary (1892- 
1895), ruled with sympathy and wisdom. 
The Conservative regime (1895-1905) con¬ 
tinued its traditional tactics of killing Home 
Rule by kindness (new Land Purchase Acts, 
1896, 1903). 

1893, Jan. Foundation of the Independent 
Labor Party, a frankly socialist 
party. Socialism, which had declined in 
the forties, had revived in the eighties under 
the influence of the American Henry 
George’s Progress and Poverty (1879). 

1884 H.M. Hyndman (1842-1921) founded 
the Social Democratic Federation, a Marxist 
organization. In 1883 was founded the 
Fabian Society, which became prominent 
with the publication (1889) of the Fabian 
Essays. Prominent among the Fabians 
were Sidney and Beatrice Webb (1859-1947, 
1858-1943) and George Bernard Shaw 
(1856- ). They preached practical possi¬ 

bilities — municipal socialism and state 
control of the conditions of labor — and 
expected socialism to come as a sequel 
to the full application of universal suffrage 


and representative government. In 1892 
the first two avowed socialists were elected 
to Parliament. One of them, James 
Keir Hardie (1856-1915), was mainly re¬ 
sponsible for the foundation of the Labor 
Party. 

1894, Mar. Gladstone had lost his fight 
for Home Rule, had shattered the 
Liberal Party. He resigned the 
premiership and was sue t ceded by 
the Liberal imperialist Lord Rose¬ 
bery (1847-1929). 

1894, Mar. 5—1895, June 21. Cabinet of 
Lord Rosebery. Sir William Har- 
court (1827-1904), now leader of the House 
of Commons, brought in a bill adding 
£4,000,000 to the l)udgel by equalizing 
death duties on real and personal property 
and providing a graduated tax of i to 8% — 
an attem})t furtlier to shift the burden of 
taxation to the wealthy. 'J'he cabinet was 
defeated on a matter of minor importance, 
and resigned. 


e. A DECADE OF UNIONISM, 
1895-1905 

1896, June 26—1902, July 11. Third Salis¬ 
bury ministry, with Salisbury 
himself as foreign minister, Balfour as first 
lord of the treasury and leader of the Com¬ 
mons. The cabinet included some of the 
principal Liberal Unionists, notably Hart- 
ington (Duke of Devonshire since 1891) 
and Joseph Chamberlain. The latter’s 
political beginnings had been as a radical; 
as colonial secretary, he now devoted his 
great energy and ability to the cause of 
enhancing British imperial prestige. 'The 
new government’s atteiuion was almost 
entirely absorbed by events abroad — the 
Venezuela Boundary dispute with the 
United States (p. 786), the Armenian Mas¬ 
sacres and the Greco-Turkish War (pp. 
744, 746), the struggle for y)ower in the Far 
East (pp. 744-746), the Hague Conference 
of 1899 (p. 748), the South African problem 
which culminated in the Boer War 
(l>- 8 s7)- 

1900, Feb. Formation of the Labor Repre¬ 
sentation Committee, with^J. 
Ramsay MacDonald (1866-1937) as secre¬ 
tary. The committee rejiresented the Jn- 
dejiendent Labor Party, 'J’rade-Union Con¬ 
gress, and various socialist organizations. 
Its aim was to establish a distinct Labor 
group in Parliament, but it had a hard 
struggle for existence. Only about s% of 
the unions affiliated themselves with it, the 
Social Democratic federation soon with¬ 
drew, the attitude of the Fabians was cool, 
and the miners were hostile. At the general 
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election of 1900 the committee ran 15 candi¬ 
dates, of whom only two were returned. 
But the decision of the Lords in the Taff 
Vale case (1902, July), which declared 
unions legal entities ca|)al)le of being sued, 
consolidated the ranks of labor and created 
the Labor Party, which returned 29 mem¬ 
bers in the election of 1900. 

1901, Jan. 22. Death of Queen Victoria, 

after the longest reign but one 
(that of Louis XIV) in l-mr()[)ean history. 
She was widely mourned, rellecting the 
respect for her courage, strength of char¬ 
acter, and the tact with which she had 
recognized the constitutional limitations of 
the crown and yielded to the steadily en¬ 
larging [)owers of her ministries. In the 
last decades Vic toria had come to be re¬ 
garded abo\'e all as the symbol of imperial 
unity, an aspect of the monarchy upon 
which attention had been brilliantly and 
effectively focused by the Jubilee of 1887 
(celebrating the fiftieth anniversary of the 
queen’s acc'ession) and by the Diamond 
Jubilee of 1897. The reign had witnessed 
a j)eriod of incredible industrial expansion 
and increasing material prosperity. The 
population of the Lnited Kingdom had 
increased from 16.261.183 (1831) to 37,518,- 
052 (1901). 

1901-1910. EDWARD VII (b. 1S41). 

Edward was nearly sixty, and 
Victoria had deprived him until recently 
of serious particijialion in matters political. 
He was posses.sed of great social charm 
and tact, read little, cared nothing for 
routine, gathered information largely from 
personal contact. He was gay and fond 
of pleasure, a yachting enthusiast, patron 
of the turf, su])porter of philanthropic 
causes, widely ])opular with all classes be¬ 
fore his ac cession. 

1902, July 11—1905, Dec. 4. Cabinet of 

Arthur Balfour, following the re¬ 
tirement of Lord Sidisbuiya 
1902, Dec. The Education Act was the most 
important legislative achiev^ement 
of the Balfour government. Imr sc'^me time 
it had been felt that the school boards of 
the Education Act of 1870, although they 
had worked well in the towns, were on the 
whole too parochial in personnel and policy. 
The Act c:)f 1902 abolished the boards, 
placed elementary and secondary education 
in the hands of statutory committees of the 
borough and county councils. The de¬ 
nominational schools, hitherto belonging 
to^and maintained by the Anglicans and 
Catholics, were brought into the reorgani¬ 
zation pari passu with the undenomina¬ 
tional board schools. For the first time in 
England the provision of secondary edu¬ 
cation was recognized as the duty of the 
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state and was brought under public control. 
Educational {progress under the act was 
rapid; in five years the number of secondary 
schools doubled. 

1903, May. Joseph Chamberlain and the 

Tariff Reform League advocated 
a sweeping tariff reform, with moderate 
duties on corn, flour, meats, dairy produce, 
and foreign manufactures. 71 ie new system 
was to give Britain a basis for bargaining 
with the colonies, of preventing foreign 
dumping in Britain, of increasing the reve¬ 
nue. Balfour was unwilling to go so far, and 
Chamberlain resigned (Sept. 18). 

1904, Committee of Imperial Defense. 

The South African War had re¬ 
vealed serious defects in the army. The 
rei)ort of the commission of inquiry was 
an “unsparing condemnation of war office 
methods.” The upshot was the organi¬ 
zation of the Defense Committee with the 
f)rime minister as its head; the commander- 
in-chief was replaced by an army council 
which included the war .secretary, foui 
military members, one civil and one finance 
member; a board of selection (Duke of 
C'onnaught, president) was to control ap- 
I)ointments. 

Foreign relations bulked large in a period 
when Britain settled her differences with 
France in the Entente cordiale of 1904 
(p. 752), European peace was threatened 
in the Moroccan Crisis of 1905 (p. 753 ), 
and the naval rivalry of England and Ger¬ 
many became increasingly embittered (p. 
747/f-'- 

Balfour’s cabinet steadily lost prestige 
because of its dilatory tactics regarding the 
tariff question; opposition to its Education 
Act of 1902, which roused the ire of Non¬ 
conformists because it left in existence 
state-supported denominational schools 
largely controlled by Anglicans; etc. Bal¬ 
four resigned, expecting to be recalled, but 
was succeeded by 

f. THE LIBERAL R£GIME, 
1906-1914 

1905, Dec. 5—1908, Apr. 5. Cabinet of 

Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, 

leader of the Liberals. It included Herbert 
Asquith (1852-1928), chancellor of the ex¬ 
chequer, and Sir Edward Grey (1862-1933), 
foreign minister. The Liberal program of 
1906 included: exclusion of Chinese labor 
from the Transvaal; change of the Edu¬ 
cation Act of 1902 in favor of the Non¬ 
conformists; reduction in the number of 
liquor licenses and national control of the 
liquor trade; sweeping measures aimed at 
social amelioration. 
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1906 , Jan. The Liberals won an over¬ 
whelming victory in the elections. 

Dec. A Trade Disputes Bill met the 
demands of the trade-unionists by 
providing that a union could not be made 
liable for damages on account of illegal acts 
committed by its members; legalized peace¬ 
ful picketing, etc. 

At the same time a Workingman’s Com¬ 
pensation Act developed the principle of 
employers’ liability laid down in acts going 
hack to 1880; the employer was now made 
liable for compensation for accidents to 
practically all employees receiving less than 
£250 annually cxcc|)t in case of “serious 
and willful misconduct.” 

1908 , Apr. 5 — 1916 , May 15 . Cabinet of 

Herbert Asquith, following the 
resignation of Campbell-Banner¬ 
man on account of ill-health (d. 
Apr. 22). 

1909 , Jan. The Old-Age Pension Law, 

outcome of thirty years of agita¬ 
tion, |)rovided a pension for every 
British subject over 70 with an 
income of less than £31 los. 

1909 . The People’s Budget, brought in by 

David Lloyd George (18O3- ), 

chancellor of the exchec^ucr, leading s])irit 
of liberal reform, f acing a large deficit 
(chiefly the result of naval exiienditure and 
social legislation) Lloyd George devised a 
budget aiming to shift the tax burden from 
producers to possessors of wealth, in the 
form of income and inheritance taxes, levies 
on unearned inc(.)me, hea\’y rates on mo¬ 
nopolies (such as liquor licenses) and on 
unearned increments of land. The budget 
passed the Commons after a hot fight 
(Nov, 5), but was rejected by the Lords 
(Nov. 30) until the judgment of the country 
should have been expressed. The House of 
Lords was the stronghold of op})osition to 
the program of the lu'lieral majority in the 
Commons, and had twice thrown out an 
education bill (igob, 1908) and a licensing 
bill (1908). 

Dec. 2 . Asquith denounced the action 
of the Lords as a breach of the 
constitution. 

1910 , Jan. General election, fought out 

on the issues of the budget, the 
veto power of the Lords, and Home Rule 
for Ireland (the Irish Nationalists having 
offered their support on conditivin that the 
power of the House of Lords should be so far 
reduced that it could no longer defeat Home 
Rule). The Liberals lost considerable 
strength in the election, but determined to 
go on wdth their program. 

May 6. Death of Edward VII. 

1910 - 1936 . GEORGE V (b. .1865), a sound 
but unimaginative ruler, filled 


with a sense of responsibility and rigid re¬ 
spect for the constitution. 

1910 , May 10 . Three resolutions passed 

in the House of Commons: (i) 
that the Lords should have no right to veto 
a money bill; (2) that any other measure 
should become law after being passed in 
three successive sessions of the Commons, 
even if vetoed by the Lords, providing that 
two years had elapsed since its first intro¬ 
duction; (3) that the maximum life of 
Parliament should be five instead of seven 
years. In the Lords, Lord Lansdowne 
offered an alternative measure for the re¬ 
construction of that body. 

Nov. 28 . Parliament was dissolved and 
a second general election held 
(Dec.). The Liberals gained only 
tw'o seats. 

1911 , May 15 . The Parliament Bill was 

again passed in the Commons and 
ultimately passed the Lords (July 20) with 
amendments unacceptable to Asquith, who 
threatened to have enough peers created 
to carry the bill. Thereupon the Lords 
capitulated (Aug. 10), 

Aug. 10. ddie Commons for the first time 
voted salaries for their members 
(£400 per year). 

1911 , Dec. The National Insurance Act 

provided: (i) insurance for the 
whole w'orking population against loss of 
health and for the f)revention and cure of 
sickness; (2) insurance against unemploy¬ 
ment. Wage-earners 16 to 65 years old 
having less than £26 annual income from 
property were oldiged to lake health in¬ 
surance. The second part of the act aj)plied 
only to 2,250,000 workers engaged in trades 
specially liable to fluctuations — large 
building and engineering trades — and ga\ e 
a maximum benefit of 15 weeks. Both 
health and unemployment insurance were 
supj)orted by contril)Utions from employers, 
emf)loyees, and the state. 
1911 - 1912 . Epidemic of strikes, of whic h 
the transport w'orkers’ and rail- 
waymen’s strikes (1911) and the miners’ 
strike ( 1912) wttc outstanding. The strikes 
w'ere the reflection of stationary wages and 
rising prices, and showTcl the influence of 
syndic alist ideas iminjrted from the United 
Stales and the Continent. The coal strike 
(1912), involving 1,500,000 men, brought 
government action and 

1912 , Mar. 29 . A Minimum Wage Law, 

which, howa*ver, did little to re¬ 
lieve unrest. 

Apr. 11 . T he government introduced a 
bill fc3r Home Rule in Ireland. It 
provided for a bicameral Parliament for 
Ireland, but with continued representation 
in the House of Commons. The bill was 
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attacked for its injustice to Protestant 
Ulster, which would be submerged in a 
united Catholic Ireland. Opposition bril¬ 
liantly led by Sir Edward Carson (1854- 

1935)- 

1913 . The Home Rule Bill was twice 

passed by the Commons (Jan. 16, 
July 7) and twice rejected by the Lords 
(Jan. 30, July 15). Meanwhile Ulster 
opposition grew steadily hotter. A cove¬ 
nant was signed at Belfast (igi 2, Sept. 28) 
pledging resistance to Home Rule and re¬ 
fusal to accept it if it were voted. 

July 12 . A resolution was ado{)ted by a 
meeting of 150,000 Ulstermen at 
Craigavon to resist Home Rule by force of 
arms if necessary. By Dec. 100,000 Ulster 
volunteers had been raised. Civil war ap¬ 
peared imminent if the government persisted 
in its Home Rule program, which it had 
pledged to the Irish Nationalists. 

1914 , Feb. 10. When Parliament met, 

Unionist opposition had reached 
its peak. Asquith offered a compromise 
(Mar. 9): electors in each of the nine Ulster 
counties might determine whether their 
county should be excluded from the new 
arrangement for six years. The Home Rule 
Bill was passed for a third time by the 
Commons (May 26). Under the Ihirlia- 
ment Act of igii no further action by the 
Lords was necessary: Ireland had now been 
given a unitary parliamentary system, with 
no separate position for Ulster. 

June 23 . Asquith introduced his com¬ 
promise of Mar. 9 on Ulster into 
the House of Lords, which changed the bill 
to exclude the whole of Ulster without time 
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a. THE KINGDOM OF THE 
NETHERLANDS, 1815-1830(1839) 

1814 , June 2 l. Protocol of the Eight 
Articles, concluded between the 
Jhince of Orange and the representatives of 
the allied powers after the defeat of Napo¬ 
leon. In order to create a bulwark against 
France, it was agreed to unite Belgium (the 
Austrian Netherlands) and Holland to form 
the Kingdom of the Netherlands. This 
arrangement was confirmed by the Con¬ 
gress of Vienna (1815, June 9). 

1815 - 1844 . WILLIAM I, the former Prince 
of Orange, a well-meaning but 
rather arbitrary and obstinate ruler. He 
granted a moderately liberal constitution 
(1815, Aug. 24), but failed to make the 


limit. A three-cornered struggle of Lords, 
Commons, and Irish Nationalist leaders was 
overtaken by the World War. 

Sept. 18 . The Home Rule Bill received 
the royal assent and became law; 
but by a simultaneous act it was not to 
come into force until after the war, and the 
government pledged that, before it was put 
into force, an amending bill dealing with 
the question of Ulster would be introduced. 
The third Home Rule Bill, which never 
came into operation, was subsequently re¬ 
placed by the Home Rule Bill of Dec. 1920 
(p. 972). 

1914 , Sept. 18 . Welsh disestablishment. 

'rhe parliamentary course of the 
Welsh Disestablishment Bill was almost 
exactly parallel with that of the Home Rule 
Bill. A bill for the disestablishment of the 
Anglican Church in Wales had failed in 
1894-1895, again in igog. Introduced in 
1912 (Apr. 12), it passed the Commons 
twice, but was rejected by the Lords (1913, 
Feb. 13, July 22). The bill was finally 
passed by the Commons in 1914 (May 19) 
and received the royal assent (Sept. 18); 
but along with it was passed a Suspensory 
Bill, postponing its action until the end of 
the war. The bill provided that the four 
Welsh dioceses should no longer form part 
of the province of Canterbury, that the 
Welsh bishop should no longer sit in the 
House of Lords, that all ecclesiastical juris¬ 
diction should be abolished, and the Welsh 
Anglicans should be free to set up their own 
church gov'ernment. 

(Cont. pp. 912/., 967.) 


COUNTRIKS 

union of Belgium and Holland work. Tra¬ 
ditions, customs, religion, and interests 
were different and the Belgians felt through¬ 
out that they were put in an inferior po¬ 
sition. rhe seat of the government was in 
Holland, the king a Dutchman and a 
Calvinist; dcsj)ite her larger population, 
Belgium had only equal representation in 
the lower chamber of the States-General 
or assembly; the majority of officers and 
officials were Dutch; the public establish¬ 
ments (banks, schools) were predominantly 
Dutch; Dutch was made the official lan¬ 
guage in all except the Walloon districts of 
Belgium; the public debt was equally di¬ 
vided, though in 1814 that of Holland was 
many times greater than that of Belgium; 
the Catholic Church in Belgium resented 
the equality of religious denominations; the 
Belgians disliked the Dutch tariff system. 
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which, being liberal, gave inadequate pro¬ 
tection to Belgian industry. 

1828, July. ^ The two Belgian parties 
(Clericals and Liberals) united 
after the king had estranged the Clericals 
by concluding a concordat with the Pope 
( 1827 ) giving him the right to veto the 
election of bishops, and the Liberals by a 
harsh press law. The program of the two 
parties called for freedom of press, in¬ 
struction, and worship, and for ministerial 
responsibility. Increased agitation for the 
redress of grievances, accompanied by 
much economic distress. 

1830, Aug. 26. THE BELGIAN REVOLU¬ 

TION, stimulated by the July 
Revolution in Paris and by unrest among 
the lower classes. The moderate liberal 
elements asked only an autonomous ad¬ 
ministration and were willing to accept the 
king’s .son as viceroy. 

Sept. 23-26. Violent fighting in Brussels 
between the workers and the 
troops, who were obliged to e\'acu- 
ate the city. A provisional gov¬ 
ernment was set up with Charles 
Rogier as leader. 

Oct. 4. Proclamation of independence. 

A national congress was sum¬ 
moned to draw up a constitution. 

Oct. 27. Bombardment of Antwerp by 
the Dutch made the Belgians ir¬ 
reconcilable. 

Nov. 4. At the suggestion of Kngland, a 
conference of the powers met at 
London and ordered an armistice. 

Nov. 10 . The Belgiari national congress 
declared the House of Orange de¬ 
posed, but voted for constitutional 
hereditary monarchy. 

Nov. 16. Advent of Lord Palmerston 
to the British foreign oflice, follow¬ 
ing the downfall of the Wellington ministry. 
Palmerston was not unsympathetic to the 
Belgian claims, but was above all eager 
to check the spread of I'Yench influeme 
in Belgium and to prexent war. Louis 
Philippe, confronted with a serious domestic 
situation in France, followed the iiritish 
lead and the two powers induced Russia 
(paralyzed by the Polish insurrection, p. 
701 ), Austria, and Prussia to abandon the 
princi}:)le of legitimacy. 

Dec. 20 . The conference practically 
recognized the independence of 
Belgium by declaring the dis¬ 
solution of the Kingdom of the 
Netherlands. 

1831, Jan. 20, Jan. 27. Two protocols set 

forth the bases of separation. The 
Dutch accepted the terms, but the Bel¬ 
gians refused. 


Feb. 3. The Belgian national congress 
elected as king the Duke of 
Nemours, second son of Louis Philippe. 
Energetic warnings and threats of Palmer¬ 
ston induced Louis Philippe to reject the 
election. 

Feb. 7. The Belgians set up a regency 
under Surlet de Chokier, and the 
congress drew up a constitution on 
the Imglish pattern, one of the 
most liberal in Europe. 

June 4. The Belgians elected as king 
Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg 
( 1700 - 1865 ), widower of Princess 
Charlotte of England and uncle 
of the future Queen Victoria, a 
cultured and slirevx’d prince. 

June 26. The London conference, having 
apjiroved of Leojiold, drew up the 
I Eighteen Articles, regulating the separation 
and more favoralde to the Belgians. It 
was accepted by tlie Belgians, but rejected 
by King William of Holland. 

Aug. 2 . Breaking off the armistice, 
William sent a large army over 
the frontier, which (quickly defeated an 
imjiroviscd Belgian force. A French army 
thereuj)on invaded the countiy and forced 
the Dutch to retire. 

Oct. 14. The Twenty-Four Articles, 

drawn up by the London con¬ 
ference and m(>re favorable to 
Holland. Still King William re¬ 
fused to agree or to evacuate Ant- 
wer]). 

1832, Nov.-Dec. A French army and a 

I'ranco-British fleet expelled the 
Dutch from Belgium. 

1833, May 21 . The Dutch were obliged by 

the English and French to con¬ 
clude an armistice of indefinite 
length on the l)asis of the status 
quo. 

1839, Apr. 19. King William finally ac¬ 
cepted a settlement much like that 
of the Twenty-Four Articles. He recog¬ 
nized Belgium and ac(ej)ted substantially 
the frontier of 1700 , excejH for Luxemburg 
and Limburg. The Belgians had claimed 
the wTole of Luxemburg, but only the 
western part was given them; the rest, 
including the capital, remained a grand 
duchy with the King of Holland as grand 
duke. Limburg was also divided, the 
Belgians receiving about one half. The 
Scheldt was declared open to the commerce 
of both countries and the national debt was 
divided. Article VH recognized Belgium 
as an “independent and perpetually neutral 
state” under the collective guaranty of the 
powers. 
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b. THE KINGDOM OF 
BELGIUM, 1831-1914 

1831-1866. LEOPOLD I. During the 
early pari of his reign the Clerical- 
Liberal coalilh^n continued to rule 
the country, devoting itself to the 
consolidation of the kingdom, ably 
guided by the king. 

1847. The coalition ga\ e way to a party 

system and ministerial responsi¬ 
bility. Until 1884 the Liberals were 
generally in control of the government, 
first under the leadership of Charles Ro- 
gier, then of Walther Frere-Orban ( 1812 - 

i8()()). 

1848. A new electoral law lowered the 

franchise and doubled the number ! 
of voters, 'the success of the regime was ’ 
attested by the fact that Belgium was al¬ 
most alone among the Continental |)owers 
in escaping rexolution. 

1850. The national bank was founded as 
part of a general policy devoted 
to economic dex elopment. 
1861-1862. Commercial treaties w'th 
France and Lngland ushered in a 
period of free-trade |)olicy. 

1863. The navigation of the Scheldt was 
made free. 

1865-1909. LEOPOLD II, like his fatlier 
an able, energetic, strong-willed 
ruler and a man of vision. 
1867-1870. A period of international un¬ 
certainty, arising from the designs 
of Napoleon III upon Belgium 
(P- ^ 35 ) and culminating in the 
effort (i8()C)) to secure control of 
the Belgian railways. 

1870, Aug. 9, 11 . Under British auspices, 
treaties were concluded between 
Ifngland, Prussia, and France 
guaranteeing Belgian neutrality 
during the Franco-Prussian War. 

1879, July 1 . Education Act secularizing 

primary edm alion. d'he public or 
‘‘neutraP’ schools were to be supported by 
the communes with subventions from the 
government; no public su[)port was to be 
given to the ‘Tree” or Catholic schools. 
This measure, passed by the Liberals, 
estranged the Clericals. 

1880, June. The Clericals won a majority 

in the elections. They now re¬ 
placed the Liberals ancl remained 
in power until the time of the 
World War. 

1884, Sept. 10. A new Education Law re¬ 
versed that of 1879 iitid gave 
public supj)ort for church schools in Cath¬ 
olic districts. 
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1885, May 2. Establishment of the Congo 
Free State, with Leopold II as 
ruler. This great African empire had been 
built up by Leopold as a personal enterprise. 
Its recognition by the powers was a most un¬ 
usual achievement (pp. 739 , 843 ). 
1886-1894. Labor unrest, with a series of 
major strikes. Economic develop¬ 
ment had been very rapid, with the result 
that social problems emerged in an acute 
form. With extensive coal mines, Belgium 
w\as able to industrialize to the point where 
it was the fourth manufacturing power in 
Europe. Under the circumstances socialism 
made great strides. I'he Labor Party was 
founded in 18 S 5 and soon took the place of 
the declining Liberal Party as the chief 
organ of opposition to the Clericals. The 
Socialists demanded univ'ersal manhood 
suffrage and organized strikes as a method 
of bringing pressure. 

1893, Apr. A general st rike was proclaimed. 

Apr. 27. The go\'ernment introduced 
universal suffrage, but with a 
syslem of plural voting which ga\ c two or 
three votes to about two-hfllis of the voters 
who fulfilled certain requirements as to age, 
income, education, and family. 
1895, Aug. 30. Instruction in the Catholic 
religion made cominiksory in all 
I)ublic schools. 

1899, Dec. 24. Adoption of proportional 
representation for the protection 
of jiolitical minorities. An alliance 
was formed between the Liberals 
and Socialists to demand “one 
man, one vote.” 

1901-1905. Another ])eriod of strike 
activity, punctuated by anarchist 
outrages, esjKH'ially dynamitings. 
1903-1904. The Congo scandal, arising 
from tlie revelation in F.ngland of 
labor conditions under I.copold’s rule. A 
(ommission of inqiiiiy was sent out in 1905 . 
'riie Congo was ceded by the king to the 
Belgian nation in igo 8 and became the 
Belgian Congo. 

1909-1934. ALBERT I (b. 1875 ) succeeded 
his uncle, Leopold II. 

1913, Apr. 14-24. A political general strike 

ended on the assurance of the 
government that the electoral system would 
be revised. The reform was delayed b}' the 
World War, but was finally accomplished 
on May 6 , 1919 , when universal suffrage 
without plural voting was established and 
certain women were given the vote. 

Aug. 30. Army Law enacted, with the 
introduction of universal military 
service in place of the earlier system 
by which one son was taken from each 
family. 



House of Coburg (1800-1946) 



Michael (1927-19,10) Simeon II 

and 1940-1947 1943-1046 

English Rumanian Porti’gukse Bulg.vrian Belgian 
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The Dutch Royal House (1816-1939) 

William V (Statthalter)=:=^- Wilhclmina, sister of 
deposed 1802 j Frederick VV'illiam II 

of Prussia 


Frederica William I 

of Prussia ] 1815-1840 


Anna, — 
d. of l‘;iul 1 
of Kiissia 


William II 

1840 j 840 


Marianne, 
m. Alljerl of 
Prussia 


Frederick Louisa, d. of 
Fred. Will, in 
of Prussia 


Sophia (I ) 
of \\ urtteniheiTr 


William III 

I 840■I 800 


(2) Icmrna of 


I 


I 

Henry 


Sophia Louisa, Marie, 

m, Charles X\’ m. William 
of Sweden of Wied 


William Ale.\and(;r Wilhelmina - - Henry of Mecklenburg 

d. 1870 d. 1884 1800 


Juliana-Bernard of 

Lippe-Bie.sterfeld 


Beatri.x \\ ilhelmina Irene Margriet Francisca 
b. ig,;8 b. 1050 b. 


1914, Aug. 2. German ultimatum to Bel¬ 
gium demanding free passage for 
German armies. Belgium rejected 
the ultimatum and apjicaled to 
ICngland and h’rance. 

Aug. 4. Beginning of the invasion of 
Belgium and German declaration 
of war (|). 912 ). 

{L'ont. pp. 912 /.. 974 ) 


c. KINGDOM OFTHE 
NETHERLANDS, 1830-1914 

1840, Oct. 7. Abdication of William I, who 
had become very unjiopiilar be¬ 
cause of his obstinate opjiositioii 
to reform. lie died in 1 S 4 P 
1840-1849. WILLIAM II (b. 1792 ). 

1848, Oct. The king, moved by the lOuro- 
pean revolutitnis of 1848 and 
pressed by the Liberals, under the dis 
tinguished jurist and statesman Johan 
Thorbecke ( 1798 - 1872 ) conceded a re¬ 
vision of the constitution: the power of 
the king was reduced and that of Parlia¬ 
ment greatly increased. Ministerial re¬ 
sponsibility was provided and the uuuer 


house (thus far appointed by llie king) was 
to be elected by the provincial assemblies. 
'J'he lower house was still elected by a 
restricted suffrage. 

1849-1890. WILLIAM III (b. 1817 ), an 
enlightened and benevolent ruler. 
TIis reign was marked by great commercial 
expansion and much internal de\ elopment 
(ciinals, etc.). The political life of the 
country centered on the struggle of parties 
over the questions of religious education 
and the extension of the suffrage. The 
Liberals, largely representative of the 
trading classes and the towns, demanded 
a system of free secular schools. They were 
opposed by the Protestant Conservati\’es, 
the Calvinist peasantry' and the Catholics, 
all of whom favored religious control of the 
pul)lic sch(x>ls. 

1862. Slavery abolished in the Dutch 
West Indies. 

1867, Mar. The king made a treaty with 
France for the sale of Luxemburg. 
This gave rise to an international 
crisis and the dropping of the 
project (p. 686 ). 

1887, June 17. Introduction of suffrage 
reform, after a long period of 
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agitation. The electorate was about 
doubled. The first Socialist was elected 
to Parliament. 

1889, Dec. 6 . A Calvinist-Catholic coa¬ 
lition, following on a period of 
Liberal rule ( 1871 - 1888 ), passed a law 
providing financial assistance for all 
private denominational schools. Non-sec¬ 
tarian public schools continued to be statc- 
suy)ported. 

1890- . WILHELMINA (b. 1 S 80 ). 

Until i 8 g 8 the queen-mother, 
Emma, acted as recent. 

1894. A serious revolt broke out in the 
Dutch East Indies. Another ris¬ 
ing, in i 8 c) 0 , was put down only 
with considerable diniculty. 

1896, June 29. A new electoral law, carried 
by a laberal cabinet, again 
doubled the electorate (from 300,000 to 
700 , 000 ), but the system was still far re¬ 
moved from universal suffrage and drew 
fire from the working classes. 
1897-1901. The Borgesius ministry (Lib 
eral), which passed much social 
legislation, such as accident in¬ 


surance, improvement of housing, compul¬ 
sory education for children, etc. 
1901, Feb. 7. The queen married Duke 
Henry of Mecklenburg-Schwerin. 
1901-1905. Dr. Kuyper ministry (Ulerical). 
1903, Apr. Great railway and dock strikes, 
which the go\’ernment broke up 
by the use of the military, thus 
arousing the forces of trade-union¬ 
ism and socialism. 

1905. The elections restored the Liberals 
to power, but the J)ariy, never 
very disciplined, continued to dis¬ 
integrate. 

1913, Aug. 25. An extra-parliamentary 
cabinet was formed by C'ort van 
der Linden (Moderate liberal) and set 
out to settle the suffrage and education 
questions. In 1017 (Nov.) universal suf¬ 
frage and f^roportional representation were 
introduced. .At the same time the Clericals 
were satisfied l)y the concession in full of 
the principle of al)Solute equality with re¬ 
gard to linancial suj)])ort for }>ublit: non- 
denominational schools and j)rivate sec¬ 
tarian instruction. \Coul. p. 975 .) 


4. FRANCE 


a, THE RESTORATION 
MONARCHY, 1814-1830 

1814-1824. LOUIS XVIII (b. 17 

brother of Louis X\'I, easy-going, 
disillusioned, reascmaljlc. I le was permitted 
by the allies to return after the defeat of 
Napoleon, mainly through the influence of 
'Psar Alexander of Russia. 

1814, June 14. Jdie king granted the chartc 

constilnlionnellc, or constitution, a 
reflection of the tsar’s liberalism and of 
Louis’ desire to meet the demands of the 
middle classes. It created a system akin 
to that of the British, with an hereditary 
monarch, a chamber of j)eers nominated by 
the king, a chamber of deputies elected by 
a limited suffrage, and various guaranties 
of civil and religious liberty. 

1815, Mar. 20. The sudden return of Na¬ 

poleon from Elba obliged Louis 
to flee from Paris and remain in exile during 
the Hundred Days (p. 602 ). After Water¬ 
loo he made an undignified return to the 
capital “in the baggage of the allies” 
(July 8 ), whereupon the second restoration 
was accomplished. The king’s influence was 
much reduced and he was unable to pre¬ 
vent a so-called White Terror, carried on by 
fanatical royalists, es[)ecially in the south, 
against revolutionaries and Bonapartists. 


Aug. 22. 'The first jiarliamenlary elec¬ 
tions yiehh'd a large majority for 
j the Ultra-royalist group {cfuimbrc intron- 
vohlc), whose reactionary jiolicy was op- 
|)osed by the ministry headed by the Duke 
of Richelieu ( 17(16 1822 ). 'I'he reaction 
went to such extremes that the king, 
under pressure from the allied representa¬ 
tives, 

1816, Sept. Dissolved the Chamber and 

called new chat ions. In the new 
(Chamber a majority of moderates su})- 
ported the polit y of Riv ht lieu and that of 
his immediate successors. Dessolles ( 1818 - 
i 8 ig), Decazes ( 1810 - 1820 ). 
1816-1820. Moderate measures character¬ 
ized the [leriod of these ministries, 
among others laws freeing the 
press (i 8 jg. May i). 

1818. The payment of the French indem¬ 
nity and the consequent evacu¬ 
ation of French soil by allied 
troops, the most notable achieve¬ 
ment of Richelieu. 

1820, Feb. 13. J'he murder of the Duke 
of Berri, presumed to be the last 
of the Bourbon line, by an obscure fanatic, 
Louvel, wasprox idential for the Ultras. The 
ministry of Decazes, favorite of the king, 
was overthrown and suc ceeded by a second 
Richelieu ministry ( 1820 - 1821 ). 
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FRANCE, 1820 A.D.-1830 A.D. 
The French Bourbons (1715-1883) 

Louis XV 

Louis, dauphin 


Marie Antoinette == Louis XVI 
of Austria | 1774-1792 


Louis XVriI 

if>i4 -1824 


Charles X—Maria Theresa Elizabeth 
1824-1840 1 of Sardinia 


Louis (XVTl) Marie Therese Louis 

1). of 

Angouleme 
d. 1844 


Charles Caroline of 

D. of Berri Naples 
d. 1820 


IL'nry (V) 

D. of Bordeaux 
C. of Charnbord 
d. 1883 


1820. To j)rcscr\’c the countr>' from the 
increasing danger from the Left, 
a new electoral law was passed (the Liru' of 
the Double Vote), which established a com¬ 
plicated system of election of two degrees, 
increased the eledoral weight of voters in 
the uiiper tax lirackets, and aimed to in¬ 
crease the influence of landed proprietors 
(source of I’ltra supfiort) at the exf)ense of 
the middle class. This law. together with 
legislation on the jiress. personal liberty, 
etc., marked the lieginning of the “re¬ 
action,” which was to end only in the 
Re\<)lution of 1830 . 

1823, Apr. Invasion of Spain by French 
troo|)s, in behalf of herdinand VTI 
(p. 644 ). 

1824-1830. CHARLES X ( 1757 - 1836 ). 
1821-1827. Under the Villele ministry, a 
resolute attempt was made to re¬ 
store, in as large a measure as 
possible, the jiosition which the 
monarchy had occupied under the 
old regime. 

1825, Apr. A Law of Indemnity compen¬ 

sated the noliles for the losses of 
their lands during the revolution, at the 
expense of the holders of go\'ernment lionds, 
largely the uiijier bourgeoisie. The Church 
was favored in various ways, notably by 
the adoption of the notorious 

1826, Law of Sacrilege, imposing a death 

sentence for certain olTenses of a 
“sacrilegious” character. The 
bourgeoisie was further alienated 
by the king’s 

1827, Apr. 30. Dissolution of the national 

guard, a preserve of the middle 


class. Secret societies sjirang up, notably 
the Liberal electoral society, Aide-toi, le del 
Ciiidera. Confident of his position, Charles 
X called a general election to strengthen 
his majority in the Chamber. 

1827, Nov. 17, 24. The election returned a 

Liberal majv)rity, and the king 
was obliged to part with his Ultra 
minister, Villele, and suf)plant 
him with 

1828, Jan. 3. Martignac, a moderate who, 

the king hoped, would please 
neither the Liberals nor the Ultras. 

1829, Aug. 6 . The dismissal of Martignac 

was followed by a revolutionary^ 
step, when the king appointed 
Aug. 8 . .A ministry dominated by Prince 
of Polignac, “Ultra of the Ldtras” 
which for the first time since 1816 did not 
possess the confidence of the Chamber, a 
departure from the print iple of ministerial 
responsibility, not stated in the Constitution 
of 1814 , but now'generally accej)ted. 

1830, Mar. 18. I'he king’s act was censured 

in the answer to the address from 
the throne, signed by 221 Liberal 
deputies. Charles X dissolved 
the Chamber. 

May 16. New elections returned a 
majority unfavorable to the king, 
wdio, relying on the effect of the 
conquest of Algiers (June-July, 
p. 837 ), replied with the 
July 26. FIVE “JULY” ORDINANCES, 
establishing a rigid governmental 
control of the press, dissolving the Chamber, 
changing the electoral system in an 
attempt to insure an Ultra majority. 
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July 26. Adolphe Thiers ( 1797 - 1877 ), 
journalist and Liberal, drew up a 
protest against the ordinances on behalf 
of the Parisian journalists. The Liberal 
majority of the Chamber also prepared a 
protest. But the dynamo of the Revolution 
of 1830 was radical Paris, in whose ranks 
a republican mox ement had been for some 
years forming. 

July 28. The insurgents raised barri¬ 
cades, took the Hotel de Ville, and 
were masters of Paris (July 29 ). The 
Marquis de Lafayette, patriarch of the re¬ 
publican cause, headed the radical move¬ 
ment, which aimed to make him president 
of a French republic. The Liberal deputies 
hastily turned to Louis Philippe, Duke of 
Orleans and representative of the younger 
Bourbon line, as the savior of the cause of 
constitutional monarchy. 

July 30. Orleans was offered the lieu- 
tenant-generalshi]j of the realm, 
was accepled by Lafayette on behalf of 
radical Paris, and was i)roclaimed King of 
the French by the Liberals sitting as a rump 
Chamber (Aug. 7 ) under the Charter of 
revised to insure the perpetuation of 
the new constitutional regime. 


b. THE JULY MONARCHY, 
1830-1848 

1830-1848. REIGN OF LOUIS PHILIPPE 

(073-1 

1830-1836. Agitation of Republicans and 

other radicals, wlu) had accej)led 
Louis Philippe as a revolutionary monarch 
only to discover their mistake too late. 
The radicals were disillusioned by the 
cautious policy of the 

1830, Nov. 2—1831, * Mar. 13. Laffitte 

ministry with respect to the revo¬ 
lutions in Italy and Poland and 
by the government’s opposition to 
the demands of the workers. 

1831, Mar. 13—1832, May 16. Ministry of 

Casimir-Perier, a strong man who 
managed to restore order, but died 
in the great cholera epidemic of 
1831 -ICS 32 . Radical agitation and 
violence continued. 

1831, Nov. A large-scale insurrection of 

workers at Lyons was put down 
with difficulty. Rapid spread of secret 
societies. Under a regime of jwess freedom 
the king was unsparingly attacked in the 
radical newspapers and mercilessly cari¬ 
catured (notably by Honore Daumier, 
i 8 o.S- 1879 ). 

1832, Oct. 11 1834, July 15. Ministry of 

Marshal Soult ( 1769 - 1851 ), which 
included the Duke of Broglie, Tliiers, 


and Guizot, and represented the more 
conservative wing of liberalism. 

1833, June 28. The Primary Education 

Law, brought in by Guizot. In 
the interests of safe doctrine it 
gave the Church (formerly at¬ 
tacked by the Liberals) effective 
control of the primary schools. 

1834, Apr. Climax of the radical movement 

in the great revolts in Paris and 
Lyons, repressed with great se¬ 
verity. 

1835, Mar.—1836, Feb. Ministries of the 

Duke of Broglie. 

1835, July 28. Sanguinary attempt on the 
life of Louis Phili})))e by the Corsi¬ 
can radical, Fieschi. 

1835, Sept. The September Laws, includ¬ 

ing a severe j)ress law and other 
acts to accelerate the trials of insurgents 
and assure their convictiem. These re- 
jwessive laws brougiit the radical movement 
under control. 

1836, Feb.-Sept. First Ministry of Adolphe 

Thiers. 

1836-1839. Ministries of Count M 0 I 6 

( 1781 - 1855 ). the king’.s personal 
friend. Louis Philipj)e managed to estab¬ 
lish something like personal rule by playing 
off the strong men in tlie Lilieral movement 
and by appointing weak men to office. But 
the two groups of the oj^position (Right 
Center: party of resistance, led by Guizot; 
Ivcfft C'enter; party of wnrcnient, led by 
J'hiers) unit< d and overthrew Mole, who 
was followed by a short-lived Soult ministry 
1839 , May-'i 840 , I'eb.). 

1840, Mar.-Oct. Ministry of Thiers, who 
led I'Yanc'c to llie brink of war 
during the acute Near I'.astern 
crisis (p. 725 ). 

1840-1847. Ministry of Soult, in which 
Francois Guizot ( 17 S 7 - 1874 ) was 
the commanding figure. Guizot became 
premier in 18.;7 and remained in jiower until 
l‘'el). 1848 . lie dominated the jKilitical scene 
through })oliti(;al and electoral manipu¬ 
lation and followed the direction of the 
king in a conservative jiolicy. 
1840-1848. Revival of radicalism and 
emergence of “utopian” socialism. 
The period was one of rapid industrial 
development (tioo steam engines in h'rance 
in 1830 , 4853 in 1847 ; consumjUion of coal 
increased fivefold) and extension of com¬ 
munications (Railway Act of 1842 : provided 
for government construction of roadbeds, 
bridges, tunnels, etc.). All this tended to 
raise a social question, which was treated 
by such eminent writers as St.-Simon, 
Fourier, Cabet, Louis Blanc (p. 549 ). Fhe 
radical movement had been driven under- 
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ground by the September Laws, but con- make concessions to the radicals, who had 


tinned behind the facade of innocent 
friendly societies and in secret organi¬ 
zations of many kinds. Gradual merging 
of radical, refuiblican, and socialist move¬ 
ments. 

1846- 1847. A severe agricultural and in¬ 

dustrial depression caused wide¬ 
spread unemf)loyment and suffering among 
the workers and predisposed them to 
revolutionary action when ojiportunity 
olTered. 

1847- 1848. The parliamentary opposition 

to Guizot, led l)y Thiers and 
Odilon Barrot, demanding electoral reform 
(e.xtension of suffrage) and an end of parlia¬ 
mentary corruption (ofhce-ht>lding by mem¬ 
bers, bribery, etc.), embarked upon an 
extra-parliamentary campaign of banquets, 
culminating in a great banquet in J'aris, 
arranged for Imb. 22 . 1 S 48 , but prohibited 
by the go\’ernment. d'he unrest engendered 
by this demonstration led to street dis¬ 
orders and to the revolution of February. 


c. THE SECOND REPUBLIC, 
1848-1862 

1848, Feb. 22 . Workers, students, and 
others gathered to demonstrate in 
Baris. Barricades went uj), and 
fighting liegan. 

Feb. 23. 'Bhe king reidaced Guizot with 
iVlole, sati.sfying the middle cla.ss 
but not the workers, who con¬ 
tinued the struggle, and by the 
morning of h'eb. 24 had become 
masters of Baris. 

Feb. 24. LOUIS PHILIPPE ABDI¬ 
CATED in favor of his grandson, 
the Count of Baris, but the latter was 
ignored by a riimj) meeting of the Chamber 
of Deputies into which the Baris mob had 
hltered; the latter cho.se a j)rovisional 
government, dominated by moderate re¬ 
publicans, which fused in turn at the Hotel 
dc \hlle that evening with a more radical 
slate, d'he same evening the republic was 
proclaimed at the insistent demand of the 
mob (for the second time in France). The 
Right Wing of the government, dominated 
by the poet, Alphonse de Lamartine (lygo- 
iH6q), was composed of members of the 
parliamentary Oj)])osition, willing to accept 
a republic and universal suffrage so long as 
the republic’s ])rogram were moderate. 
The Left Wing, dominated by Louis Blanc 
( 1811 - 1882 ), viewed the rej)ublic as the 
vestilmle to far-reaching eionomic and 
social reforms, along the general lines 
sketched in lilanc’s Organisalion tin travail 
( 1839 ). The Right Wing had perforce to 


armed control of Baris during the days 
following the revolution. 

Feb. 25. The government recognized 
the right to work (government 
guaranty of wawk relief) and im¬ 
plemented this })romise wath the 
Feb. 26. Establishment of the national 
workshops, a large-scale but in¬ 
efficient work-relief scheme in 
Ihiris. It also jiermitted Louis 
Blanc to set up 

Feb. 28. The Commission of the Luxem¬ 
bourg, a kind of jiarliament of 
workers and emjilovers to discu.ss questions 
of common interest, soon, however, de¬ 
serted by the em])loyers and accomplishing 
little. Meanwhile the Right Wing jire- 
pared to regain control of the situation 
lay arranging for elections, by bringing 
troo])s to Baris, taking steps to render the 
National Guard loyal to the “cause id 
order,” etc. 'i’he workers became alarmed, 
organized 

Mar. 17. A monster radical demonstra¬ 
tion which might have oxerturned 
the government but for Louis Blanc, who 
guided it into moileraie channels. Con¬ 
servatives everywhere now' became alarmed 
by the “sjiecter of communism” w’hich was 
raising its head. 

Apr. 16. A second demonstration of 

workers in Baris completely mis- 
('arried. 

Apr. 23. The elections to the National 
Assembly, whicli w'as to gi\e 
k'ranee a new' constitution, w'crc a victory 
for the moderate Rejuihlicans (Lamartine) 
with some 500 seats; the Left Wing 
i (Louis Blanc) had fewer than a hundred; 
the Legitimists (seeking the return of the 
lioiirbon line) had about a hundred; llie 
j Orleanisls (supporters of the talien dynasty 
of Louis Bhilippe), about 200 . 

May 15. In the face of the unfriendly 
National Assianhly. the W'orkers 
prepared a new protest, organized a huge 
procession, which marclu-d to the hall of 
the Assembly, inxaded it during a sitting, 
(,»verturned the go\ eminent. .set uj) a new' 
jirovisional government. The movement 
(juickly collajised. But tiic forces of order 
were by now terrilled. They dt termined 
to dissolve the national w'orksliops, whose 
membershi}) had grown to more than a 
hundred thousanci, denoiineed as “pre- 
torians of revmlt.” The rejily of the Barisian 
workers was 

June 23-26. THE INSURRECTION 
OF JUNE. whic h w'itncs.scd the 
bloodiest street-fighting Furope had seen. 
'The executive commission, vacillating suc¬ 
cessor of the provisional government, was 
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swept away; General Louis Cavaignac 
( 1802 - 1857 ) was made dictator pro tempore 
and sup})ressed the movement. 

July-Aug. A reaction followed, punctu¬ 
ated by severe press legislation 
(aiming to eliminate radical newspapers), 
the suppression of secret societies, and laws 
for the rigid control of clubs and political 
associations. 

Nov. 4. The Assembly completed the 
new constitution, providing for a 
single chamber and a strong president (with 
a sef)arati()n of })owers and direct election 
under unixersal suffrage). The moderate 
Republii ans’ candidate, (General Cavaignac, 
was oj)])()sed by Prince Louis Napoleon 
( 1808 - 1873 ), nephew of Na{)oleon J and 
pretender to the Napoleoi\ic succession. 
Louis Napoleon liad profited by the flower¬ 
ing of the “.\a])ole(uiic legend”; by the 
publicity attending two personal attempts 
at a coup d'vlat in f ranee {Strasbourg. 1836 ; 
Houlogiie, 1840 ); and by the demand after 
the June Days for a “strong man” to govern 
Lrance. 

Dec. 10 . The presidential elections gave 
Louis Napoleon 5 , 327,345 votes; 
his o]')ponenls, 1 . 874 . 298 . He be¬ 
came president, Dec. 20 . 

1848, Dec. 20. PRINCE LOUIS NAPO¬ 

LEON BONAPARTE took the 
oath as President of the French Republic, 
and promptly gave evidence of his “re- 
publicanisrn” by aj)pointing a ministry 
dominated liy Orleanists. lieaded liy Odilon 
Barrot, despite the fact that the majority 
of the National Assemlily were Kepubru ans. 
d'he f)resi(lenl had the support of fi\c 
million electors, the C'onstituent Asseml)ly 
was already oli.solete. 

1849, Jan. 29. I’nder the menace of troops 

Cjuartered in ihiris for that pur- 
|K)sc, the .\ssemblv was obliged to vote its 
own dissolution, after the budget and 
certain measures completing the constitu¬ 
tion should have been jiassed. 

The conservative forces in society — 
such diverse elements as Legitimists. Or¬ 
leanists. Bonapar lists, some moderate 
Re|)ublicans - - were united by means of 
a central commiltee ( U}i'um clciiorale) to 
win the elections to the new Chamber 
on a j)r()gram of “saving .society” (“threat¬ 
ened” by the radical elements of 1848 ) 
through revival of the inlhicuve of the 
Catholic ('hurcli. 

1849, Apr.-June. The French intervention 
against the Roman Republic (p. 

655 ) was part of this ])rogram, connived at 
by the ])residenl. Alter General Oudinot’s 
first defeat (.\pr. 30 ), “the honor of the 
country and of tlie army” was turned to 
account as a slogan by the Conservatives, 
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who won a large majority of the seats in the 
election. Actually the Radical Republicans 
fared much better in the elections than 
they had anticipated. Ledru-Rollin was 
returned in fiv e departments by two million 
votes. 

June 13. He engineered an abortive 
revolt in Paris, which played into 
the hands of the Conservativ'es; severe 
measures were taken agaiiist the Radical 
Republicans — arrests were made in Paris 
and the provinces, banquets forbidden, 
mutual benefit societies dissolved. The 
severity of these measures overshot the 
mark, stimulated Rejiublican pro}iaganda 
in turn. The history of the new Legislative 
Assembly {Corps leejsldlif) now became 
that of the struggle lietween the (hitholic 
majority and the lalieral and jiopular oppo¬ 
sition grou])s. Louis Napoleon was deter¬ 
mined to be captured by neither, to use the 
struggle for his own ends. 

Oct. 31. Although I'Vench troops had 
restored Rome to Pius IX, Louis 
Napoleon opposed rein troduclion of an 
absolutist regime. In this he was supported 
neither by his Catholic majority nor by his 
own ministry. He acc'orciingly dismissed 
Odilon Barrot and summoned General 
d’Hautpoul as premier, with a cabinet 
“dev'oted to his own person.” in which the 
dominating figure was Eugene Rouher 
( 1814 - 1884 ), minister of justice. With a 
ministr}^ of his own men, the president had 
in fad estalilished a thinly veiled dictator- 
shi|,. 

1850, Jan. 9. The president extended his 
control through a gov'ernment bill, 
placing school teachers under the 
control of prefects. 

Mar. 15. A second education bill, the 

so-called I'aHoiix Lair (prepared 
by the Catholic Legitimist, Vicomte de 
kalloux) was grudgingly acquie.sced in by 
the govcrnnuuit, a com essioii to Uk* Catho¬ 
lic majority. Its effect was to extend 
greatly Catliolic intluenee in education, 
j)roviding lower standards for Catholic than 
for state teachers, giving the clergy wide 
powers of sc1kx)1 inspection, permitting the 
substjtution of Catholic for lay schtxils by 
communes and de|)artmcnts {seeking to 
avoid the c.xpense of maintaining state 
schools). 

May 31. A further attack on radicalism 
was made in an electoral law re¬ 
quiring tliree years’ residence in 
one place for all voters (atlecting 
ata^ve all industrial workers, at 
once migratory and radical.) 

June 9. Another act forbade clubs and 
public meetings, even for election 
purposes. Rej)ublican propaganda was 
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paralyzed by various other means: news¬ 
papers overwhelmed with lawsuits and 
fines, houses of Republicans searched, Re¬ 
publican civil servants dismissed on the 
slightest suspicion, etc. 

By now, the emjiire was on the horizon. 
Was it to be accomplished legitimately or 
by force? Louis Napoleon turned first to 
legal methods, the revision of Article 46 of 
the constitution, which forbade two con¬ 
secutive four-year terms for a president. 
The president had a clear majority in tlie 
Assembly, but a vote of three-quarters was 
essential to revision. 

1851, July 15. The proposal to revise was 
defeated by nearly loo votes more 
than were needed. Not without 
considerable vacillation tlie presi¬ 
dent now decided to resort to 
force to accomtilish his objects. 

Dec. 2. THE COUP D’ETAT. Plans 
were laid in great secrecy late 
in Nov. During the night of Dec. 1-2 
(Dec. 2 was the anniversary of the victory 
of Napoleon 1 at .\usterlitz) Count Morny, 
the president’s half-brother, had a procla¬ 
mation printed, informing the people of the 
dissolution of the .Assembly, the restoration 
of universal suffrage (Louis Napoleon was 
here posing as the friend of the people 
tricked by an unfriendly legislature), con¬ 
vening the electors for a {)lebiscite concern¬ 
ing fundamental revision of the constitution. 
The peoj)le of I’aris found themselves con¬ 
fronted by the army which occupied the 
Palais Bourbon, scat of the Assembly. 
Leading deputies, Republican and Royalist 
(notably generals), prominent journalists <7 
al. were arrested in their beds. 'I'wo hundred 
deputies who met and ^unclaimed the fall 
of Louis Na))oleon were arrested. 

Dec. 3. A group of Republican dejmties 
organized a popular rising (Fau¬ 
bourg St. Antoine); barricades 
went up. 

Dec. 4. Troops were hurled against the 
workers by General Jacques de 
Saint-Arnaud, minister of war; the move¬ 
ment promptly collapsed, but not before 
many insurgents had been killed and un¬ 
armed crowds of pedestrians had been fired 
upon {Massacre of the Boulevards). Large 
numbers of arrests followed in Paris and 
the provinces, where numerous risings were 
summarily rej)ressed. 

Dec. 21. The plebiscite, feverishly “pre¬ 
pared” by Morny (now mini.ster 
of the interior), gave to the president 
( 7 , 500,000 votes to 640 , 000 ) the right to 
draw up a constitution: the great majority 
of Frenchmen were obviously weary of 
parliamentary struggle.s, alarmed by popu¬ 
lar risings, and ready to seek security 


beneath the authority of a second Napo¬ 
leonic dictatorshijn Repressive measures 
continued: nearly 20,000 persons were 
sentenced — 10,000 of them to transporta¬ 
tion to Algeria. 

1862, Jan. 14. The new constitution de¬ 
clared the chief of the state “re¬ 
sponsible to the nation,” but gave him 
“free and unfettered authority”; he com¬ 
manded the forces on land and sea, could 
make war and j)eace, alone could initiate 
laws, })romulgated laws and issued decrees 
and regulations necessary to carry them 
into effect, etc. The constitution set uj) a 
Council of State, chosen by the j)rcsident, 
to formulate laws in secret sessions; a 
Senate, with meml)ers appt)inled by the 
president, sitting in secret, empowered to 
reject laws judged unconstitutional, and 
to modify the constitution through its 
consulta, subject to the consent of the 
president; a Legislative Assembly {Corps 
Icgislaiif), which could accept or reject 
legislation, but which had no fK)wcr to intro¬ 
duce or amend lulls. Hence effect i\ e f)ower 
rested in the hands of the jiresident. who 
apfiointcd the members of the ('ouncil of 
State and the Senate, and who exerci.sed 
wide inlluence o\'er the election of mernliers 
of the Legislative Assembly through presen¬ 
tation of “official candidates,” openly 
sufiported by the prefects. The consti¬ 
tution e.xpressly stated: “The emperor 
governs by means of the ministers, the 
.'ouncil of State, the Senate, and the Legis¬ 
lative .Assembly.” 

1852, Sept. The president made a pro¬ 
vincial tour. Under the inlluence 
of handpicked prcfei'ts, there were 
frequent cries of Vive I’Empirel 
The empire was the logical and 
obvious next step. 

Nov. 2. I'he senatiis consultum ratified 
by plebiscite (Nov. 21 ) and jiro- 
mulgated by decree (Dec. 2 ), declared the 
emjiire re-established. 


d. THE SECOND EMPIRE: 
THE AUTHORITARIAN PERIOD, 
1862-1860 

1862-1870. NAPOLEON III, emperor. 
1852, Feb. 17. Repressive measures. The 
press was kejit under strict super¬ 
vision by the })olice; newsjiapers could be 
established only with government permis- 
don and were obliged to deposit a large 
um ( 50,000 francs in Paris) as guaranty of 
[ood behavior. The minister of the interior 
discharged and apjiointed editors, on nomi¬ 
nation of the owners; he had power to 
suspend publication at any time. 
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Feb. 28. Promotion of material pros¬ 
perity. The government author¬ 
ized formation of joint-stock banks issuing 
long-term credit, d'he government-subsi¬ 
dized Credit fonder (1852) was obliged to 
make loans at 5% and later (1854) became 
a state institution. The Credit piohilier 
(founded 1852 by the Pereire Brothers; was 
a joint-stock bank whose function it was 
to inilialc and support large companies, 
|)artici[)ate in public loans, etc. It played 
a large r6le in the develo])mcnt of railroads, 
shipping com})anies, puldic utilities. Na¬ 
poleon embarked also upon an active social 
policy: imiu'ovement of worker’s dwellings, 
donations to charitable institutions, for¬ 
mation of friendly societies. A h\ige i>ro- 
gram of public works was initiated, 
esj)ecially the rebuilding of Paris by Baron 
Georges Haussmann (1809-1H91), made 
prefec t of the Seine. Streets were widened 
and new boulevards opened. Paris soon 
became a new city, enlarged from 12 t(» 20 
arrondissements by the annexation of the 
suburbs (i8()o). Its t)o})ulalion grew 
from i,2()7.o()4 in 1851 to 1,825,274 in 

I S()0. 

Dec. 25. d'he powers of the emperor 

were further extended by a senalus 
consultum. He was given authority to 
conc'lude treaties of commerce; the budget 
of e\'ery ministry was votc'd i)y the Legis¬ 
lative Assemlily, but the sul)di\ision of 
sums granted was to be settled by im))erial 
decree. 

1853, Jan. 30. Marriage of the emperor to 
Eugenie de Montijo, Countess of 
T6ba (i82(>-]92o). daughter of a Spanish 
grandee. Beautiful and charming, the em- 
firess was sim])le and dignified in manner, 
but she was impulsive and ignorant, in- 
ca|)able of grasjiing affairs of st:ite. Her 
rigorous religious training made her an 
enemy of libcTalism and a leader of the 
(derical Party at the jialace. 

Napoleon HI continued the policy of 
concessions to the Church initiated by the 
I'alioux Law: Catholic missions were de- 
velo|)ed, government grants were made to 
churches and religious bodies of a charitable 
or educational character, Catholic schools 
were favored and cdTered increased com¬ 
petition to slate schools. Catholics as a 
whole welcomed and supjiorted the emyure 
as a “lieaven-sent blessing,” although the 
Liberal (kitholic wing, notably Montalem- 
bert, urged the importance of a liberal 
political regime as the only ty]X' under 
which Catholicism could flourish. 
1864, Mar. 28. FRANCE DECLARED 
WAR ON RUSSIA {Crimean War, 
p. 727). The war grew out of a dispute 
between France and Russia regarding the 
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custody of holy places in Palestine (1850- 
1853). In part to please the Clericals, in 
part to assert French claims and maintain 
h'rench prestige, Napoleon 111, mindful of 
the f)oor imf)ression made by Louis Phi- 
lipj)e’s cautious foreign policy, took a strong 
line and carried Lngland with him. 

1855, May-Nov. The Paris International 

Exposition bore witness to the 
technological and economic progress of 
1’'ranee. Wages were rising rapidly, though 
costs of living rose even more. Generiil 
prosperity. Height of Napoleon’s popu¬ 
larity. 

1856, Feb.-Apr. Peace congress at Paris 

(p. 728). France once again the 
leading [)c)wer in Europe, enjoying 
great military y)restige. 

Mar. 16. Birth of the Prince Imperial, 
assuring the succession to the 
throne. 

1837. A Railway Law encouraged railway 

com})anics through an elaborate 
system of state guaranties of 
bonded interest. Railways de¬ 
veloped rapidly from 3627 kilo¬ 
meters in 1851 to 16,207 1858. 

1838, Jan. 14. Attempt of Felice Orsini to 

assassinate Napoleon and the 
empress. Two persons were killed and a 
hundred wounded. 'This unfortunate epi¬ 
sode initiated Napoleon’s active partici¬ 
pation in the problem of Italy, resting on 
his interest in oppressed nationalities and 
national self-determination, as well as the 
desire to acquire for France her “natural 
frontiers.” 

1859, May 12-July 12. WAR OF FRANCE 

AND PIEDMONT against Aus¬ 
tria (p. 657). The war, which took a turn 
not intended by Na])oleon, estranged the 
Clerical elements in France, but brought 
F ra nee 

1860, Mar. 24. The annexation of the 

Piedmontese })rovinces of Savoy 
and Nice. 

1860, Jan. 23. Commercial treaty with 
England, marking the initiation of 
a free-trade policy. 


e. THE LIBERAL EMPIRE, 
1860-1870 

1860, Nov. 24. Extension of the powers of 
the legislature. Napoleon, his 
yiopularity shaken by the Italian war and 
the commercial treaty with England, de¬ 
eded to revive |parliament ary life, create 
parties and exercise his power more in¬ 
directly by acting as mediator. The decrees 
of 1H60 empowered the Senate and Legis¬ 
lative Assembly to move and discuss freely 
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a reply to the address from the throne; 
parliamentary debates were to be fully 
reported (thus saving governmental prestige 
in cases of failure by emphasizing the ap- 
pro^’al of a measure by a ])arliamentary 
majority). Both parties seized upon these 
concessions as an opening wedge to dc?nand 
wider powers, the eventual rcvdval of parlia¬ 
mentary institutions. 

1861, Nov. 4. The Financial powers of the 
legislature were next extended. 
A grandiose program of public works, an 
extravagant foreign policy had entailed 
rapidly mounting expenses. Tfie annual 
deficit was about loo million francs; by the 
end of i86i the floating debt had reac hed 
nearly a Ihllion francs. Financial ])oli('y 
was unsettled by tlie emperor’s jaower to 
redistribute the estimates for the various 
departments after the budget liad been 
voted cn bloc and by his power to authorize 
supplementary loans on his own responsi¬ 
bility. To restore the confidence of the 
business world and to oblige the legislature 
to share imperial responsibility, Napoleon 
renounced the right to borrow money wlhle 
the legislature was not in session and agreed 
that the budget should be voted by sections. 
But the emperor retained the right to alter 
the estimates, section by section, d'his 
defeated parliamentary control, gave rise 
to constant demands for an enlargement of 
the Chamber’s financial powers. 

An op])osition coalition rapidly grew up 
in the country, com])osed of such diverse 
elements as C'atholics (outraged by the 
papal policy of Nai)oleon), Legitimists, 
Orleanists, Protectionists, and even Re¬ 
publicans— rcj)ul.)lican o})position had l)een 
reborn in the legislature when “the Five” 
(Kmile 011i\ier, Darimon, llenon, Picard, 
Jules Favre) were returned in the elections 
of 1857 ‘ind by-elec tions of 1S58 

Napoleon’s position was rajudly under¬ 
mined during the sixties by a series of 
failures in foreign policy. 
1861-1867. THE MEXICAN EXPE¬ 
DITION (p. 822). Owing to the 
refusal of the re\'olutionary Juarez govern¬ 
ment to meet its obligations, France, 
England, and Spain decided (Convention 
of London, Oct. 13, 1861) to force fulfill¬ 
ment of these obligations. They all landed 
troops at Vera Cruz (Dec. i8t>i), but the 
ICnglish and Spanish soon withdrew when 
they recognized Napoleon’s more far- 
reaching |>lans, viz. to establish a Catholic 
Latin empire in Mexico while the United 
States was engaged in the (.'ivil War. 
French troops took Mexico City (June, 
1863) and proclaimed .Archduke Maximilian 
(brother of Francis Joseph I of Austria) as 
emperor. Maximilian was unable to main¬ 


tain himself without 1^'rench siifiport. Hy 
1866 the United States was vigorously de¬ 
manding the withdrawal of the French and 
Napoleon was in dire need of his troojis 
because of Ixuropean com])lications. He 
therefore deserted Maximilian, who re- 
fu.sed to abdicate (1866, Dec.), lie was 
cajitured and executed by the Mexicans 
(June TQ, 1867). 

1862. Sept. 25. An attempt to conciliate 

the ])apacy by warning the Italian 
goN’ernment against a march on 
Rome, succeeded only in estrang¬ 
ing the Italian government. 

1863. Napoleon’s efforts to intervene 

against Russia in the Polish In¬ 
surrection (p. 704) broke down through 
the lukewarm attitude of the Ihiglish and 
.Austrians and through Prussia’s support 
of Russia. I'hc effect of the jiolicy was to 
estrange Russia, with which jiower France 
had been on close terms of friendship since 
1S57. 

1864. The September Convention. Re¬ 

versing his attitude on the Roman 
c|uestion, Najioleon agre(;d to withdraw his 
Iroojis from Rome within two years in 
return for a promise from the Italian 
government not to attack papal territory. 
This move outraged French Catholic 
oj)inion. The pope issued the encyclical 
Qnanbi curn and I lie Syllabus of Errors 
(p. 664I wliich wc're in part an attJick on 
the k’reiich gr»vernment (e.g. condemnation 
of the su))remacy of the nation and of 
universal sulTrage). Napoleon at once for¬ 
bade |)ublication of the Syllabus in I'rancc, 
and tiiereby further aroused the ire of the 
clergy. 

'J'hese failures led to a more (>uts])oken 
attitude on the jiarl of the jiarliamenlary 
opposition, which, in the elections of 1803, 
had polled a vote of almost two million and 
had returned 35 deputies to the Chamber, 
of whom 17 were Re]ml)licans. Thiers 
denounced the extravagance in Mexico 
(Jan. II, i 8{)4) and demaTulcd “the indis¬ 
pensable lilierlies” whii h became the slogan 
of his group. 

1866, Mar. More than 40 members of 
the government majority in the 
Chamber broke away and formed a Third 
Parly which asked the emjieror “to further 
the natural develojiment of the great Act 
of i860.” 

1866, July 3. Prussian victory over Austria 
at Sadowa (ji. 686). The French, 
wlio had ex])ected a long war ending with 
hVench mediation and comjiensalion, re¬ 
garded the victory as a national liumili- 
ation. But the army was not ready and 
Napoleon’s will was crip])led by physical 
suffering occasioned by bladder stones. He 
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failed to mobilize and acquiesced in the 
formation of the North German Confeder¬ 
ation. His belated attemf)ts to secure 
compensation from Prussia in the Rhine¬ 
land, Luxemburg, or Belgiurn (1866-1867) 
failed completely and left him badly dis¬ 
credited. 

1867, Jan. 19. The right of interpellation 

was granted the Chamber, but 
every inlerj^ellation required the 
previous a})pro\'al of four com¬ 
mittees, so that the majority could 
|)revent undesired questions. 

Mar. 12. The Senate demanded and was 
accorded the right to examine the 
projected laws in detail (instead of merely 
])assing on their constitutionality) and to 
return them to the Legislative Assembly for 
further action. Thus the Senate became a 
collaborator in legislation, though a re¬ 
actionary OIKC 

Nov. 3. Na|)oleon again alienated the 
Liberals and Ke})ui)lu ans by send¬ 
ing troo})s to crush the Garibald- 
ians before they could attack 
Rome (Menlana. {>■ 

1867-1870. ALLIANCE NEGOTIATIONS 
WITH AUSTRIA AND ITALY. 

These were i)arl of the preparation for 
ultimate conllict with Prussia (regarded as 
inevitable after the Luxemburg affair of 
i.Sf)7, p. ()8(.)n Napoleon met Francis 
Joseph at Salzburg (iSOj. Aug. 18-21) and 
Francis Josepli paid a \ isit to Paris (Oct.). 
After the reorganization of the ]■ rench army 
had l)een Ijcgun (Army Law of Jan. 1868 
adding 100,000 men and providing for com¬ 
plete rearmament), negotiations were initi¬ 
ated first with Austria, then with Italy, 
leading in i8()() to a draft treaty and to an 
exehange of letters lietween the so\-ereigns. 
The main obstacles to a firm agreement 
were tiic unwillingness of the Austrians to 
commit themselves to immedialt* action in 
a dispute between Prance and Prussia on a 
])urely German issue, and the insistence of 
tlie Italians on the ex'ac'uation of Rome by 
tile French. Nevertheless the French go\- 
ernment mistakenly proceeded on the suj)- 
})osition that in case of war with Prussia, 
Austria and Italy could be relied ujion to 
partici])ate. 

By 1808 there had been a marked revival 
of republicanism and radicalism. Strikes 
had been j^ermitted by .an Act of May 1864 
and trade unions, though still illegal, were 
connixed at after an .\c t of (Mar. 25, 1868. 
The result was a growing epidemic of strikes 
and a wide spread of trade-unionism, with 
a corresponding strengthening of tlie re¬ 
publican sentiment. By 1868 the enemies 
of the imperial regime could be silenced 
only by candid concessions. 


1868, May 11. A liberal press law made 

possible establishment of a news¬ 
paper by simple declaration; elimi¬ 
nated administrative interference 
in the form of warning, suspension, 
and suppression. 

June 11. Limited right of public meeting 

was granted, each meeting to be 
held, however, in a closed building subject 
to supervision by a [)olice olfjc cr empowered 
to dissolve it. Rcyniblican newspaj;ers 
promy)tly multiy)licd; workers met to dis¬ 
cuss economic problems, to end in attacking 
the political regime. 

1869, May 23, 24. Parliamentary elections 

gave the government 4,438,000 
votes to 3,355.000 for the oi)po- 
sition; the new Chamber inclucied 
30 Rej)ublicans. 

June 28. The Third Party interpellated 
the government, ciemanded the 
creation of a responsible ministry. With 
the co-operation of 40 deputies of the Left, 
the “n()” of the Third Party had a ma¬ 
jority. The emperor had to yield or embark 
on a struggle with at least one-half of his 
subjects. 

July 12. FIc adopted the program of the 
jiO. By dticree of the Senate 
(Sept. 6), the new regime was initiated; the 
Legislative Assembly was given the right 
to ])ropose laws, criticize and vote the 
budget, choose its own olncers; the Senate 
became a deliberative body with public 
sessions, had the right to discuss laws voted 
by the Assembly am] send them back for 
consideration; ministers were declared re- 
sy)onsible but were to “depend on the em¬ 
peror alone” — an equivocal j>osiiion casting 
doubt on how far the new regime could be 
c'onsidcTcd “parliamcntarvc” 

Dec. 28. The Third Parly {)ressed Na- 
])oleon for clariticalion of this 
situation, and he entrusted their chief, 
Emile Ollivier, with the fc^rmation of a 
“homogeneous cabinet, representative of 
the majority of the Ix'gislative Assembly.” 
Gllivicr was faced by divisions within his 
own parly, by growing revolutionary agita¬ 
tion in the country. Leon Gambetta's 
(1838-1882) Republican Program of Belle¬ 
ville demanded universal suffrage, freedom 
of the press, right of meeting, of combi¬ 
nation, of trial by jury for all political 
offenses, separation of Cluircdi and State, 
suppression of the standing army. Labor 
was rapidly organizing in trade unions, on 
one hand, and its more radical elements in 
the Marxist First International. This was 
twice dissolved in France by official action 
(Mar. 1868; June 1870). France was swept 
by an epidemic of strikes. 
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1870, Jan. 10. When the Republican 
journalist, Victor Noir, was shot 
by Prince Pierre Bonaparte, cousin of 
the emperor, his funeral was the oc¬ 
casion for a demonstration against the 
empire of some hundred tliousand people. 
Ollivier’s problem was no longer that of 
converting a liberal into a constitutional 
monarchy, but of saving the empire by 
concessions. Sweeping constitutional re¬ 
forms followed: 

Apr. 20. The Senate was made an upper 
house, sharing legislative power 
with the Assembly; constituent authority 
was taken from the Senate and given to 
the people (no constitutional cliange was 
to be made without a plebiscite). The 
Bonapartists then sought a jdel)iscite (to 
strengthen the hand of the emperor); the 
nation was asked “whether it approved 
the liberal reforms effected in the consti¬ 
tution since iSdo . . . whether it ratified 
the .senalns consultum of Ajiril 20, 1870.” 
Battle was joined between empire and re¬ 
public (Right Republicans, however, as 
the Gauche aaverlc, supporting the go\'ern- 
ment). 

May 8 . The plebiscite gave 7,358,78() 
“ayes,” 1,571,939 “noes”; the ISki- 
poleonic Empire seemed to have won new 
strength by this sweeping triumf)h. Within 
four months it was to be sw'ejit away by 
the War of 1870 (p. 688). 


f. THE THIRD REPUBLIC, 
1870-1914 

1870, Sept. 2. The capitulation of Napoleon 
III at Sedan (p. 688} was a blow 
the empire was unable to survive. 

Sept. 4. When the news became general 
in Paris, the mob invaded the 
Palais Bourbon and obliged the reluctant 
members of the rump of the Legislatixe 
Assembly to join in proclaiming the fall of 
the empire. In accordance with accepted 
revolutionary ritual, the republic was pro¬ 
claimed at the Hotel de Villc after a pro¬ 
visional government of national defense 
had been set u{), of which Gambetta was 
the outstanding member. General Trochu 
(who had recently sworn to die defending 
the Napoleonic dynasty} the president. 
The new government seemed faced by a 
hopeless task — winning a war already 
lost. 

Sept. 19. After Sedan two German 
armies swept on and invested 
J’aris. The government devoted itself to 
a desperate defense of the country, sent a 
delegation to Tours to organize resistance 
in the provinces, presently joined by Gam¬ 


betta, who escaped from besieged Paris in 
a balloon and virtually governed Prance 
(beyond Paris) in the succeeding months. 

The populace of Paris was disgusted by 
the inactivity of d'rochu, possessed of a force 
superior to Moltke’s in size; was further 
outraged by t he “treasonable” 

Oct. 27. Surrender of General Bazaine 
at Metz, with 173,000 men. 

Oct. 31 . The discontent crystallized in 
a Paris putsch of socialists and 
radicals, aiming to establish a commune in 
the tradition of 1792 and carry on the war 
to the finish. The movement collajised. 
By’' Jan. the Parisian populace was reduced 
to a miserable state. Wit h only eight days’ 
su])])ly of food remaining, 

Jan. 28. Paris capitulated. The armis¬ 
tice agreement yielded the forts 
to the Germans and an indemnity of 200.- 
000,000 franc's, and disarmed the troops of 
the line in the city. Hy the armistice Bis¬ 
marck also agreed to j)ermit election of 
a representative assembly to determine 
whether the war should be continued or on 
what terms jieai e should be made. 
1371, Feb. 8. Elections were held. 

Feb. 13. The National Assembly met at 
Bordeaux. From 1 ours Gambetta 
had organized armed resistance in the 
j)rovinces, with the aid of a young mining 
engineer, Charles de Freycinet (182S-1923}; 
the obstinate lighting of these hastily im¬ 
provised for: es amazed the German com¬ 
mand. But by mid-January this resistance 
had been substantially (Tush(‘d, the country 
was exhausted, the majority of I’Vench- 
men wanted peace. Under tlu'se condii ions 
only the Radical Republicans and Social¬ 
ists wanted to continue the war “to the 
last ditch.” Hence the country elected 
an assembly two-thirds of whom were con- 
ser\’atives. 

Feb. 16. The Assembly elected Adolphe 
Thiers, who had won a re[)utation 
as the Cassandra of imj)erial col- 
lay)se, chief of the executive power. 

Feb. 28. 'I'hiers introduced the terms of 
a peace treaty negotiated with 
Bismarck by Jules Favre and himself pro¬ 
viding for the cession of Alsace and a part 
of Lorraine, an indemnity of five billion 
francs, an army of occupation to remain 
until the indemnity should have been yiaid. 
The terms were hotly oj)poscd by the rej)re- 
sentativ’es of Alsace and l.orraine, liy Louis 
Blanc, Gambetta, Clenienceau, and others; 

but accepted, 546 to 107 (Mar. i). 

May 10. The definiti\e treaty of peace 
was signed at Frankfurt, embody¬ 
ing the terms accepted Mar. i, but with 
certain territorial rectifications, etc. Thiers 
proclaimed his own neutrality in the face of 
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party division within the Assembly and 
urged the necessity of the co-operation of 
all in the task of national recovery (Pact 
of Bordeaux, Feb. 19). The Assembly ad¬ 
journed (Mar. ii) to meet again at Ver¬ 
sailles (Mar. 20). 

1871. Mar.-May. THE PARIS COM¬ 
MUNE. Mar. 1-3. Radical Paris, which 
had undergone the fruitless sulTer- 
ing of four months’ siege, felt itself further 
humiliated by the entry of German troops 
into the ca])ital and by the j)eacc terms 
accepted by the National Assembly; it was 
alarmed by the composition of the As¬ 
sembly, whose majority was obviously un¬ 
friendly to the re})ublic. Itiscontent spread 
rapidly. The National (iuard, which the 
(iermans had failed to disarm by the 
armistice of Jan. 28, apj)ointed a central 
committee, seized cannon belonging to the 
regular army, prepared for the e\enlualities 
of con diet. 

Mar. 18. d'hiers sent troo])S of the line 
to seize the cannon; they frater¬ 
nized with the crowd, refused to fire; the 
mob seized and e.xecuted (xcns. Lecorate 
and Thomas; the trooj^s retired, lea\ing 
Ikiris in the hands of the radicals, hilection 
of a municipal council (the Commune of 
1871) was called by the central committee 
of the National Guard for Mar. 26. The 
Commune included Moderate Rejmblicans, 
Radical Republicans (of the Jacobin 

tradition), followers of Proudhon, followers 
of Idanqui, members of the First Inter¬ 
national. A body of such di\'erse tendencies 
had no clear-cut program, “socialist” or 
otherwise. It sought to decentralize Frame 
by enlarging the j)owers of municij)alities; 
to sul)stitute the National Guard for the 
standing army; to se[)arate Church and 
State (law of Apr. 2 ). Hut opportunity for 
carrying through a legislative program was 
cut short by the armed struggle with the 
government of the National Assembly at 
X'ersailles. 

Apr. 2. 'Phe X'ersailles troops took the 
olTen.sive, defeated the troops of 
the Commune repeatedly, entered Paris, 
reduced the city in the face of desperate 
but unorganized resistance behind barri¬ 
cades in the Bloody Week (May 21-28). 
Hostages taken by the Communards, in¬ 
cluding Archbishop Darboy of I’aris, had 
been executc'd. The Nuclors reidied Ijy 
visiting sumnuiry and sanguinary punish¬ 
ment through courts-martial on a large 
but indeterminate number of prisoners; 
others in large numbers were de})orted or 
imj)risoned. 

1871-1873. THE MONARCHIST OF¬ 
FENSIVE. The Monarchist ma¬ 
jority of the National .Assembly, summoned 
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to answer the question of war or peace, 
were determined to settle the question of 
a new regime for France before separating. 
The Monarchists were divided: of those 
originally elected, some 200 were Legiti¬ 
mists (siq^porters of the “legitimate” Bour¬ 
bon line and of its pretender, the Count of 
Chambord), the same number Orleanists 
(su|)porters of the Count of Paris, grandson 
of Louis Hhili{){)e), some thirty Bonapart- 
ists. Legitimists and Orleanists would hear 
nothing of a restoration of the “parxer.u” 
Napoleonic dynasty. 

1871, July 6 . The Count of Chambord 

alienated both the Orleanists and 
the country by det laring categorically that 
he must nile under the white Hag of the 
Bourbons. Meanwhile Republicans gained 
ground in by-elections to the National 
Assembly. 

Aug. 31. ddiiers’ title became President 
of the Republic by the Law Rivet- 
Vitet, which, however, also declared that 
the .Assembly possessed constituent powers. 
Thiers, originally a staunch Orleanist, was 
rallying to the conservative republic as a pis 
idler (“the government which divides us 
least”). The Monarchist majority [)er- 
mitlcd him to accomplish the j)atriotic task 
of paying the German indemnity (through 
two government loans, June 21 , 1871 , July 
15 , 1872 ), bringing with it evacuation of 
French territory (the last German soldier 
crossed the frontier. Sept, ib, 1873 ). They 
then condemned the government of Thiers 
as insufticiently “conservati\c” (vote of 
3()0 to 344)- 

1873, May 24. 1'hiers promi)tly resigned, 
and Marshal MacMahon ( 1808 - 
1803 ) elected ])residcnt at the siime 
session. MacMahon, soldier by profession, 
monarchist by predilection, neophyte in 
politics, w'as to prepare the W’ay for the 
restoration. 

Aug. 5. d'he Count of Chambord and 
the Count of Paris became recon¬ 
ciled, and it w'as agreed that the 
latter should succeed the former, 
who was childless. 

Oct. 27. The plan foundered when the 
Count of Chambord insisted oiu e 
again on the white flag. 

Nov. 20. To give themselves time to 
re-form their forces, the Monarch¬ 
ist majority conferred the powers 
of president on MacMahon for 
seven years (Law of the Septen- 
nate). 

1875. THE CONSTITUTION OF 1875. 

After prolonged discussion of vari¬ 
ous constitutional projects, a Law on the 

Organization of the Public Powers was in¬ 
troduced. 
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Jan. 21. Henri Wallon proposed an 
amendment: “The president of 
the republic is elected by an absolute ma¬ 
jority of the votes of tlie Senate and the 
Chamber of Deputies sitting together as 
the National Assembly. He is chosen for 
seven years. He is eligil)le for re-election.” 
The term republic was crucial: acceptance 
of the amendment meant acccjatance of the 
republic. The ivipasse caused by the failure 
of the Monarchists had resulted in some 
disintegration in their ranks. 

Jan. 30. The Wallon amendment was 
adopted b}' one \-ote — 353 to 352. 
The Law on the Organization of the Public 
Powers was accejUed as a whole (h'eb. 25); 
the Law on the Organization of the Senate 
had been accepted (Feb. 24). A Law on 
the Relation of the Public Powers (|)assed 
July 16) c(mif)leted the so-called Constitu¬ 
tion of 1875. The executive was a president 
(who was not to be a meml)er of the legis¬ 
lative body) elected ac cording to the Wadlon 
amendment, possessed of the usual execu¬ 
tive powers (command of the army and 
navy, right to choose civil ollicials and 
military officers, etc.), but requiring a 
counter-signature for each of his acts l)y 
the relevant minister. The ministers were 
declared resy^onsible, each for his owm acts, 
together for the general [xtlicy of the gov¬ 
ernment. The Senate was to have 300 
members, 225 chosen for nine years, on the 
basis of a com})licatcd and indirect system 
of election, 75 named hy the National As¬ 
sembly (later by the Senate) for life (sena¬ 
tors for life were discontinued in 1SS4). 
The Senate shared the right to initiate 
legislation (except finance laws) with the 
(.'hamber of Dejiuties, viiose members were 
elected by universal, direct, manhood suf¬ 
frage. The Chamber was subject to dis¬ 
solution only by the president, with the 
consent of the Seriate. The seat of the 
government was fixed at Versailles, reflect¬ 
ing fear of Rejmblican Paris. 

Apr.-May. The famous war scare during 
which the Due Decazes, Trench 
foreign minister, secured the inter- 
veni ion of iingland and Russia at 
Berlin (p. 733). 

1877, May 16. CRISIS OF SEIZE MAI. 

The National Assembly came to 
an end and the new Senate and Chamber 
met for the first time (1876, Mar. 8). The 
Senate had a Conservative majority, the 
Chamber was overwhelmingly Republican. 
In the next quarter-century the new re- 
fiublican institutions were to be repeatedly 
attacked by their enemies of the Right. 
The first test came in the affair of the Seize 
Mai when MacMahon, irritated by what 
he considered inadequate opposition of the 


premier, Jules Simon, to the anti clerical 
attitude of the Left, forced Simon to re¬ 
sign. Had the jiower of dismissal of minis 
tries been conceded to the president, the 
Chamber’s control of ministries would have 
disappeared, and the president would iia\ e 
been given the powers held by Louis Napf*- 
leon, 1848-1851 (p. ^32). 

June 19. A new cabinet, headed by the 
Orleanist Duke of Broglie, was 
given a vote of “no confidence” by the 
Chamber, 363 to 158; MacMahon dissolved 
the Chamlier with the consent of the Senate 
vthc only dissolution in the history of the 
Third Republic). 

Oct. 14, 28. In the elections, desjiite 
xigorous goN’crnmental |)rcssurc, 
the Rej)ul)licans lost only 36 seats. 

Nov. 19. d'he De Broglie ministry was 
forced to retire, by an adx’crse 
majority (312 to 205); its succes¬ 
sor, the {iresidential Rochebouet 
ministry (Nov. 24) fared the same. 

Dec. 13. M ac iMahon was forced to beat 
a retreat, named Jules Dufaure 
to head a ministry enjoying the confidence 
of the Chamber. The principle of minis¬ 
terial resj^msibility had 1rium|)hcd over 
that of the personal power of the presi¬ 
dent. 

1879, Jan. 5. In the senatorial election the 

Rc])ul)licans gained 58 seats; 
faced by a hostile majority in the 
Senate and Chamber. 

Jan. 30. MacMahon resigned (although 
his term oi oftn e had more than a 
year to run), and was succeeded 
l>y a C(.>nservati\e Republican. 
Jules Grevy. 

1879-1887. PRESIDENCY OF JULES 

GRfeVY ( i8i3-i8()i). The Con- 
servati\'C Rej)ul)lican5 (Opportu¬ 
nists), in power from iSyc^ to 1885, 
proceeded to a series of anti¬ 
clerical laws: 

1880, Mar. 29, 30. Two decrees (r ) enjoin¬ 

ing all non-authorized religious 
associations to regularize their i)osition 
within three montlis; (2) ordering dis¬ 
solution and dispersion of the Jesuits 
within three months and dissolution of all 
religious teaching associations within six 
months (giving elTcct to the decree of 1762 
and laicT legislation). 

July 11. A law providing virtually full 
amnesty to the Communards of 
1871. 

1881, Mar.-May. French occupation of 

Tunis (Treaty of Bardo, May 
T2), largely the work of Jules Terry (1832- 
1893); important as marking the emergence 
of Trench imperialism and the expansion 
of the second Trench Empire (pp. 737, 838). 
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1882, Mar. 29. Primary education law, 

making education from 6 to 13 
free, obligatory, and “neutrar^ 
(i.e. public schools were to give 
no religious education). 

1884, July 27. Law re-establishing divorce 
substantially as it had been per¬ 
mitted under the civil code (di¬ 
vorce had been abolished by the 
law of May 8, 1816). 

h'urther important legislation 
included 

1884, Mar. 21. The Trade-Union Act 

legalizing unions forbidden by the 
l.oi Chaprlicr (of lygr) and subse(juent 
legislation. l)ut tolerated since iS(>8. Hy 
this time the labor movement, temporarily 
in ecli])se after the Commune, had begun 
to revive and to veer in a Marxian di¬ 
rection. In iS'/t) Jules Guesde (i845-i()22y 
had returned frofn exile and had begun to 
propagate Marxian ideas. At the third 
congress of French workers (Marseilles) 
in Oct. 1870 tlie (iuesdists had won the day 
over the more idealistic co-o|)erative social¬ 
ists and steps were taken to organize a 
socitdist politiial party, the Fidcralion du 
Parti dcs Travaillcurs Sot iaiisles dc brancc. 
In the j)arty the more moderate group 
(Possibilists) were at tirst dominant. In 
1S82 the (iuesdists withdrew and formed 
the Parti Ouvricr Pran^ais, while the 
Possibilists reorganized the majority as 
the Parti Ouvricr SociaJislc Rcvolutianna ire 
Frauqais. 

1884-1885. French advance in Tonkin, 

resulting in war with Chiita (p. 
8741 and downfall of the second 
I'eria’ ministry 11883-188:^ 1. 
1886-1889. THE BOULANGER CRISIS. 

This aro.se from widespread dis¬ 
content with the Cnnservatixe Kepul)liean 
regime, d ue Radical Re])ul)licans wished 
to democratize further the constitution and 
to sejxirate the Church and State; the 
workers were suffering from de]>ression and 
demanding sta^c action in their behalf; 
the Monarchists continued tt) hojie for an 
eventual restoration; 'Fhe elections of 
1885 were a victory for the Right (202 
seats as against So in 1881), although the 
various Repul)lican grou])s still had 372 
seat s. 

1886, Jan. 4. General Georges Boulanger 

(1837-1801) became minister of 
war in the I'reycinet catiinet. He was the 
friend and protege of Georges Clemenceau 
(1841-1920), dominant figure among the 
Radical Repul)licans, who had imposed 
Boulanger on Preycinet. Boulanger won 
popularity in the army through various re¬ 
forms (improvement of soldiers’ food and 
living conditions, etc.); among the people 


by frequent and impressive appearances in 
public, notably on July 14, 1886. He was 
celebrated in poem and song, became a 
national figure with the Schnaebele inci¬ 
dent (p. 740) and the attacks of the German 
press, and was greeted as the incarnation 
of the revanche. 

1887, May 18. When Boulanger left office 

(fall of the Goble* cabinet), his 
{Kipularity only increased. The govern¬ 
ment became alarmed, exiled Boulanger to 
Clermont-Ferrand as commandant of the 
13th Army Corjis. The Wilson Scandal 
shook the prestige of the republic and 
offered Boulanger an o})porlunity to widen 
his contacts. Daniel VVilson, son-in-law of 
President Grevy, was discovered to have 
been trafficking in medals of the Legion of 
Honor: Grevy, although not guilty of com¬ 
plicity, was forced to resign the jiresidency 
(Dec. 2). He xvas succeeded by Marie 
Francois Sadi-Carnot. 

1887-1894. Presidency of Sadi-Carnot 
'1837-1894). an honest but un¬ 
distinguished politician, grandson of Lazare 
C'arnot. “organizer of victory” in 1703. 

During the Wilson crisis, Boulanger 
maintained relations with the Radit al Re¬ 
publicans and made contact with the Or- 
leanist leaders {Nuits Jnstoriqiies, Nov. 
28-30, 1887 ) — apparently ready to satisfy 
his ambitions by whatever jiath offered. 
Boulanger, although ineligible for the 
Chamber, permitted his candidacy to be 
posed repeatedly as a test of his ]X)pu- 
larity. 

1888, Mar. 27. The government, alarmed, 

]Hit him on the retired list; he was 
now eligible for the Chamber, to whii h he 
was i.)romj)tl)’ elected (.Vpr. 15). He initi¬ 
ated a vigorous campaign for revision of 
the constitution (in what sense was not 
s|)ecilied); demanded dissolution of the 
('hamber as an essential preliminary; re¬ 
signed from the Chamber (July 12) and 
was returned in three constituencies simul¬ 
taneously (Aug. 19;. 

1889, Jan. 27. Boulanger won a striking 

victory in Paris. It was believed 
he w»>uld manh on the Idysee Palace that 
night and make himself master of France. 
But he failed to seize the ojiportuniiy to 
make himself dictator and his popularity 
rapidly declined. The government pre¬ 
pared to have him tried for treason by the 
Senate; and he fled into exile (Apr. 8), 
where he eventually committed suicide 
on his mistress’s gra\e in Brussels (1891, 
Sept. 30). 

July 17. ^Meanwhile a law was adopted 
forbidding multiple candidacies. 
The general elections of 1889 were a tri- 
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umph for the Republicans, a crushing de¬ 
feat for the Boulangists. 

1890 ff. The Ralliement. The Houlangist 
fiasco was a blow to the monarch¬ 
ists and their ally, the Church. Pope Leo 
XIII, discouraged by the failures of the 
monarchists, turned to a policy of concili- 
atit)n of the republic. 

1890, Nov. 12. Charles Cardinal Lavigerie, 

Primate of Africa, in a famous 
toast at a banquet to French naval ofiicers 
at Algiers (Algiers Toast), declared it the 
duty of all citizens to “rally” to the support 
of the existing form of government, once 
that form of go\ ernment had been accepted 
by the [)eople. This so-called rallicmcnl to 
the re|)ul)lic was vigorously combated by 
Monarchists and Clericals on the one hand, 
and by Radical Reyud)licans and Socialists 
on the other. But the pope was influenced, 
notably by the international situation (p. 

742), to eSf)ouse Lavigerie’s j)olicv. 
1891, May 15. The encyclical Rvrum no- 
variim (on the condition of the 
workers) attempted to win the support of 
l)oth Radical and Conservative Republiciins 
through a moi'e liberal (though by no means 
radical) statement of papal views on the 
social question ; more specific sujrport to tiie 
mo\ emcnt came in the encyclical Inter innn- 
niertis (Feb. 16, i8g2), which declared that a 
go\ ernment once established was legitimate. 
Despite o})position, the raJliewrnl intro¬ 
duced a new s])irit into the relations of 
Cduirch and State in trance; the jreriod of 
the Meline ministry (i8()6-i8QSj has been 
termed “the Golden Age of Clericalism.” 
F\'entually the rulliement foundered in the 
struggle over Dreyfus (p. 641). 

1891, July. Visit of a French squadron 
to Cronstadt. Beginning of the 
Franco-Russian Alliance negoti¬ 
ations (p. 742). 

1892-1893. THE PANAMA SCANDAL. 

Attracted by the name of Ferdi¬ 
nand de Lesseps (iSo5-i8()4), builder 
of the Suez Canal, and president of the 
I'anama Company {Compdgnic du Cnmil 
] nteroeeanique), French investors, from 
pea.sant to caf)italist, had contributed to 
the I^anama Canal project to the extent of 
1,500,000,000 francs. The comj)any col¬ 
lapsed (1889, Feb.) as a result of corruption 
and mismanagement, but desj^ite the u|)- 
roar, it was nearly four years before legal 
action was taken against dc Lesseps and 
his associates (1892, Nov. 19). In the 
course of a parliamentary investigation ;ind 
two trials, it was revealed that the company 
had made lavish distributions to the f)ress 
and to a certain number of de[>uiies and 
senators (in the interest of securing their 
sui>t)ort for parliamentary authorization of 
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a stock lottery). The com[)any’s inter¬ 
mediary was Baron Jacques Reinach, 

Jewish banker of German origin, who was 
found dead the day after he was summoned 
for trial. The revelations cau.sed wide¬ 
spread consternation, increased by knowl 
edge that the go\'ernment had attempted 
to silence the whole alTair. 

1893, Feb. 9. I'erdinand de Le.s.si‘j)s and 
some of his associates were con¬ 
demned by the court of ai)peal to f)ay large 
fines and serve [uison sentences, but the 
decree of the loiirt was set aside by the 
cour de cassation (June 15) on the grounds 
that the three years under the criminal 
statute of limitations had expired. Of the 
numerous senators, dejaities, and others 
tried before the court of assizes, only three 
were found guilty, one (Haiiiaut) on his 
own confe.ssion that he had ret eiv iai 575,000 
francs. 

Further dev'cloprnent of socialism and 
llu‘ labor movement. In i8(;o a further 
split in the ranks of the Fossibilists had 
taken place. preci|)itated liy Jean Allemane, 
who (riticized the majority for acce[Jting 
public otlice and co-operating with the 
bourgeoisie. The new fat tion took the name 
P>irti Ouvrier Socialiste Revoliitionnaire. 
W ith the progress of tlie iiulustrial revolu¬ 
tion and the conseiiuent growth of the 
proletariat, the sin ial cpiestion became e\'er 
more acute. Gollisions between workers 
and tiie forces of “order” became more and 
j more frequent. In the Massacre of Four- 
' mies (1891, .May i) the troops fired on a 
crowd of demonstrating workers and killed 
women and children, cauMiig a great sen¬ 
sation. I'he goxiTnment o! the conserva¬ 
tive republicans continued lukewarm in the 
matter of social reform, with the result that 
extremist elements in the labor move¬ 
ment became more and more active. 'Fhe 
anarchists (disciples of Michael Bakunin 
and Prince Peter Kropotkin) l)egan a long 
series of outrages (dynamit ing and assassi¬ 
nation). In Mar. 1892, a number of bomb¬ 
ings were carrical out by Ravachol, an 
anarc hist. 

1893, Oct. Visit of a Russian squadron to 
Toulon, followecl by the conclusion 
(1895, Dec.-i894, Jan.) of the 
Franco-Russian Alliance (p. 742). 

1893. Dec. 9. Auguste Vaillant, another 

anarchist, exploded a bomb in the 
Chamber of I)e))uties. 

1894, June 24. President Carnot was 

stabbed at Lyons by an Italian 
anarchist, Santo Caserio. 

Meanwhile, the various socialist parties 
had begun to concert action. In 1893 they 
had elected some 50 de])uties. The trade 
unions, which had devclcjj)cd rapidly after 
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the law of 1884, organized nationally in the 
Federation des Syndicals (by trades) and 
in the ledhation des Bourses du Travail 
(each rei)resenting the different trades in 
one locality). Ihider the influence of 
anan hism 

1894. The Trade-Union Congress at 
Nantes adopted the i:)rinci])le of 
the general strike. 

1894, June 27—1895, Jan. 17. Presidency 

of Jean Casimir-Perier (1847- 
igoy), who resigned in disgust. 

1895. The Trade-Union Congress at Li- 

nK>ges organized the Confederation 
Generate du Travail (C.Cl.d'.) with a pro¬ 
gram of direct action, seeking to destroy 
the capitalist regime and the state by mt'ans 
of the general strike and to ])rej>are for tliis 
eventual catastrophe through local strikes, 
boycotts, and sabotage (a theory later gi\'cn 
classic formulatioTi by Georges Sorel in 
his Reflections on Violence, 1908). liy the 
end of the century the workers^ organi¬ 
zations— radical revolutionaries harking 
back to Auguste Hlanqui; socialists of 
various stanij^s; anarchists; syndicalists — 
constituted a real jiower in the country, 
which was, however, dissipated by di- 
\cTgen<es of \iew and mutual antago¬ 
nism. 

1895-1899. Presidency of Felix Faure 

( iS4t-i8c)()), prosjierous and con¬ 
servatively minded business man and poli¬ 
tician. During his presidency the ministry 
of Meline it8o(>-i8qS) marked the last 
jlowering of (onsercaitive, protectionist, 
clerii al republicanism. 

1894-1906. THE DREYFUS AFFAIR. 

C'aptain Alfred Drevdus. f)ro- 
bationer istai^iairc) of the general stall of 
the army, was arrested (i8()4. 0( t. 15' 

( harged with treason. lie was tried by a 
court-martial in camera, ('ondemned (Dec, 
22), degraded, sent to Devil’s island in 
I rench Guiana. Tlie evidence was a list 
of military documents (tlie bordereau), 
apparently submitted l»y a treasonable 
member of the g{‘,neral staff to the (ierman 
military attache, later purloined from the 
latter’s mail by a k’reiu h sjpv and submitted 
to the I'rem'h intelligence service. 'I’he 
latter’s handwriting e.\{)erts disagreed as 
to whether the writing was that of Dreyfus; 
further “secret” evidence, subsefjuently 
shown to l)e irrelevant or forged, was also 
introduced and was .said to have been (.'on- 
sidered conclusive. The presence of treason 
in the general stall had been aired in the 
press and had excited public opinion; the 
honor 01 the army seemed to be engaged; 
a victim was ncededi, and Dreyfus was the 
only one to whom the evidence pointed at 
all. IVIoreover, the real culprit was a friend 


of a member of the general staff, Major 
Henry, who sought to protect him. Drey¬ 
fus was a Jew, intensely disliked by most 
of his conservative colleagues of the general 
staff, who were Catholic, royalist, anti- 
Semitic. Dreyfus, wealthy and ambitious, 
son of an Alsatian patriot who had opted for 
France after the cession of 1871, apparently 
had no motive for treason. 

1896, Mar. Colonel Georges Picquart, new 

chief of the intelligence service, 
had delivered to him a second document 
(the petit bleu), a card of the type u.sed in 
the l^aris pneumatic postal service. The 
card was addressed to a former member of 
the general stall. Major Count Walsin- 
Esterhazy, then stationed at Rouen, French 
by birth, former officer in the Austrian 
army, in the papal zouaves, in the foreign 
legion; dehauclie, gambler, arriviste. Pic¬ 
quart conifiared a s{)ecimcn of Fsterhazy’s 
writing with that of the bordereau, con- 
( ludcd they were identical, sulnnitted his 
evidence to Gen. Gonse (second in com¬ 
mand of the general stall), was told to say 
nothing of the matter — that the affair 
c ould not be reopened. Picquart was trans¬ 
ferred to a frontier post in 'I'unis. 

1897, Nov. 15. Mathieu Dreyfus, brother of 

.Alfred, discovered independently 
that the bordereau was in Ifster- 
hazy’s writing, and demanded the 
latter’s trial. 

1898, Jan. 11. Fsterhazy was tried 

by a military tribunal, and tri- 
umj>hantly acqukted. 

Jan. 13. The novelist, Emile Zola (1840- 
IQ02), promptly published an open 
letter (.Paccuse) to the president of the 
rej)ublic, denouncing by name the members 
of the general stall associated with the 
condemnation of Dreyfus. 

Feb. 23. Zefla was tried and condemned 
to one year imjvrisonment. 

It was })resently discovered that a de¬ 
cisive document in the secret Dreyfus 
dossier had been forged by Col. (formerly 
.Major) Henry, now chief of the intelligence 
service. 

Aug. 30. IVhen Henry admitted the 
forgery^ (only the first of a series to 
be discovered), Gen. de Boisdeffre, chief of 
tliC general staff, resigned. Henry was im- 
])risoncd and committed suicide the next 
day. A rehearing for Dreyfus was promptly 
sought by his wife (Sept. 3). 

1898, Sept.-Nov. The Fashoda crisis (p. 

748) l)rought k’ranc’e and Flngland 
to the brink of war. 

By this time France was divided into 
two camps, and the A fair had taken on a 
profound jwlitical complexion: Dreyfusards 
(those interested in preserving the re- 
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public) ranged themselves against anti- 
Dre]rfusards (the army and a large body of 
Royalists and Catholics—^forces interested 
in a restoration of the monarchy). A violent 
campaign in the press, both Nationalist and 
Republican, followed. Street clashes were 
frequent. The various socialist parties, who 
had at first considered the Afair a mere 
''bourgeois quarrel,” now saw the republic 
threatened. 

Oct. 16. In a mass meeting in Paris 
the socialists concerted forces to 
defend the republic against its 
“attackers.” 

1899, Feb. 16. The sudden death of Presi¬ 
dent Faure, opponent of a retrial 
for Dreyfus, was followed by the 
election of the colorless Emile 
Loubet, considered a friend of 
revision. 

1899-1906. Presidency of Emile Loubet 

(1838-1929). 

1899, June 3. 'I'he cour de cassation (high¬ 
est court of appeal) set aside the 
condemnation of Dreyfus, and 
summoned a courl-martial .at 
Rennes. 

S.*pt. 9. Dreyfus was again found guilty, 
tliis time with “extenuating cir¬ 
cumstances”; he was condemned 
to ten years’ imprisonment. 

Sept. 19. By presidential decree, he was 
pardoned — first act of paciric.i- 
tion of the ministry of Rene Waldeck- 
Rousseau (1846-1904), formed June 22. 
1899, to bring internal j)eace to the country. 
The Dreyfiisards j)ainfully accumulated 
new evidence, and Dreyfus finally asked a 
rehearing. On July 12, 1906 the cour de 
cassation set aside the judgment of the 
court-martial at Rennes, declaring it 
“wrongful” and “erroneous.” The govern¬ 
ment decorated Dreyfus (July 13) and 
raised him to the rank of major. 
1901-1905. SEPARATION OF CHURCH 
AND STATE. The outcome of 
the Dreyfus Affair was a victory for tlie 
republic, a defeat for its enemies (monarch¬ 
ists, the clergy, the army). In matters 
affecting the Church, Wijdeck-Rousseau 
wished to remain faithful to the Napoleonic 
Concordat (p. 588^ hut was a proponent of 
stringent regulation (not supi)ression) of 
religious associations, many of whose 
members had intervened on the side of the 
anti-Dreyfusards. 

1901, July 1. The result was the Associ¬ 
ations Law, whose terms relative 
to religious “congregations” were most 
important: (i) no congregation could be 
formed without a law defining its scope and 
activity; (2) all congregations lacking 
authorization, or which parliament failed 


subsequently to authorize, were to be dis¬ 
solved. Since the treatment of congre¬ 
gations was to depend on the will of the 
legislature, the general elections were all- 
important. The elections were a victory 
for the Radical Republicans and Socialists. 

The Republican bloc (formed in 1900 
to defend the republic against us anti- 
Dreyfusard opponents) was determined to 
proceed with vigor against th< ' )hurch, 
viewing the Associations Laws as a pis 
alter. 

1902, June 2. Waldeci Rousseau, unsym* 
pathetic with ^ .treme nw asures, 
resigned, an unprecedci ted act for a 
premier who possessed tia' confui. nee of 
the majority of the Cham t. ?li^ ^ucces 
sor was Emile Combes (18:- -n ij < tiown 
for his probity and anti-cleri' al )nv h rions. 
His ministry proceeded ! t tof.r- the 
Associations Law with vigor cl anu' some 
3000 unauthorized schools un: I t: y :>,i). >uld 
apf)ly for, and receive, authooza on; pre¬ 
paring 54 bills refusing the a[)plicio for 
authorization of as many maa* c» ng-ega- 
tions (all 54 bills were passed b> pariianient, 
1903, Mar.); etc. 

1904, July 7. All teaching by ('or.gre- 
gations was forbidden by a further 
law. such c< tngreg.it ions to be 
sup})rcssed within umi years. 

Relati<ms of tlie crench govern¬ 
ment with tlic pajaicy were rapidly 
embittered. 

1904, Mar. President Loubet’s visit to the 
King of Italy, the [tope’s enemy, 
irritated the papal g()\'ernn)en’t. 
which sent to the Catholic [towers 
an ofticial protest against this 
offense t(t papal dignity. 

May 21. The ITench ambassador to the 
Vatican was recalled. 

Nov. Combes, wlut thus far had vvislied 
to preserve the Concordat of i8or, 
intntdiued ;i bill for the separation of 
Church and State. It was not Combes^ 
bill (his ministry came to an end, Jan. 
19, 1905), but that altly defended by 

Aristide Briand (i<Sfi2-r932, repetrter (tf 
the Chamber’s Committee on the Se[)a- 
ration of Church and State, that was 
carried, the law being promulgated Dec. 9, 
1905: (i) it guaranteed com[)lete liberty of 
conscience; (2) it su[)prcsse(l all connection 
of the Church with the state — henceforth 
the state would have no connection w'ith 
the appointment of Catholic ec( lesiastics 
or with the payment of their sidaries; (3) 
the property of the Church was to be taken 
over by private corporations formed for 
that specific purpose. Thus ended the 
relationship of the state to the Catholic 
Church as established by the Concordat 
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of i8oi, as well as the separate regimes 
establishing the relation of the state to 
the Protestant and the Jewish faiths (the 
Protestant Church had been state-sup¬ 
ported and controlled since 1802, under 
the Organic Articles of Apr. 8; the Jews had 
been under state control since t8o8 and had 
Ix'cn given state support in 1831). 

Apr. 8. Conclusion of the Entente 
Cordiale with England (p. 752). 
1905. An acute crisis in Franco-German 
relations, arising from the Moroc¬ 
can question (p. 753). Dramatic 
downfall of Theophile Delcasse 
(June 6), foreign minister since 
June, 1808. 

1906-1913. Presidency of Clement Ar- 
mand Fallieres. 

1906-1911. Striking revival of French 
nationalism and royalism. This 

was an outcome of the conflict over Dreyfus 
and i)articularly of the international tension 
resulting from the Moroccan crisis. The 
new “integral nationalism” assumed a 
so[)histicated form in the writing of Charles 
Maurras (1868- ) and Leon Daudet 

(1867-1942) in the newspa^xT Aclion 
FrariQiiisr (founded 1890). d'hey sought 
the restoration of the monarchy, the ag- 
gressi\e devel(4)ment of French power at 
fiome and of French prestige abroad. 
Maurice Barres (1862-1923), the eminent 
noxelist, though unsympathetic to the 
restoration of tin* monarchy, .also sought 
the promotion of national unity in terms 
of hreiK h “traditional devclo])ment,” with 
decentraliz.ation and harmonizing of the 
forces of nationalism and socialism, an ide¬ 
ology in some respects foreshadowing 
National Socialism. 

1906-1911. Epidemic of strikes and labor 
troubles. Decline in wine prices 
<aused a crisis in that industry and the 
organization of vineyard workers in 
the Conf('(h’ration Ghuralc dcs Vignerons 
(1907). There n-ere manifestations on a 
grand scale in tlie south, and considerable 
\'io]ence. 

1909, Apr.-May. Strike of the Paris postal 
workers. Civil servants had de¬ 
manded the right to unionize and affiliate 
with the Confcderaliofi Ghu ralc dii Travail. 
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The former demand had been granted, the 
latter refused. The government of Georges 
Clemenceau (1906-1909) met the strikers 
with severe measures: more than 200 em¬ 
ployees were discharged and the right of 
civil servants to strike was denied. Labor 
agitation was accompanied by violent pas¬ 
sages between radicals and socialists notably 
between Clemenceau and Jean Jaurds 
(1859-1914), the outstanding figure of 
French socialism. 

1909-1910. The first ministry of Aristide 
Briand. 

1910, Oct. 10. A strike of railway workers 

on the Xortheastern Railway was 
answered by Briand (long a soci.alist) by 
calling out the troops. The National Union 
of Railway Workers and Employees there¬ 
upon called a general strike, but when it 
beciime clear that the mos'ement was col¬ 
lapsing, the strike committee ordered the 
resumption of work (f)ct. 18). Briand 
defended the use of force to maintain 
the functioning of the railroads as es¬ 
sential to the life of the nation and its 
defense, 

1911. New strikes of vineyard workers in 

Champagne, similar to those in 
tite south in i()07, 

1911, June-Nov. The second Moroccan 
(Agadir) crisis (p. 757). The 
ministries of Joseph Oaillaux (ign, June 
27-1912, jan. 10) and Raymond Poincare 
11912, Jan. 14-1913, Jan. 18) were taken 
uj) largely with the Moroccan jiroblem 
and other questions of international im- 
jiort, notably those arising from the Trifioli- 
tan War (p. 758) and from the Balkan Wars 
(p. 759)- 

1913, July-Aug. The government of Louis 
Barthou (1802-1934) carried a 
law increasing the military service from 
two to three years. This measure was 
\'igorously opposed by the Radical Social¬ 
ists and Socialists and its revocation was 
hotly debated until the very eve of the 
World War. 

1913-1920. Pre.sidency of Raymond Poin¬ 
care, ardent patriot, one of the 
most eminent of French statesmen 
in modern times. 

{Cant. pp. 912/., 976.) 


5. THE IBERIAN PENINSULA 


a. SPAIN 

1814-1833. FERDINAND VII, restored to 
the throne (1814, Mar.) after the 
conquest of Spain by Wellington in the 


Peninsula War (p. 600). The king had 
promised to maintain the liberal Consti¬ 
tution of 1812 (]). 5o6h but refused to keep 
his promise, knowing the absolutist temper 
of the country and relying on the support 
of the Church and the army. Ferocious 
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persecution of the liberals and the kind’s crossed the Pyrenees in the sj)rin^" of 1823, 

capricious and inca[)able rule caused wide- marched to ^ladrid to tiie cheers of the 

spread dissatisfaction, notably in the army. unenlightened peasantry, and drove the 

The loss of the colonies in America (|>. 7991 revolutionaries .south to Cadiz, taking the 

deprived the government of one of the c hief king with them, 

sources of income and determined I’erdi- 1823, Aug. 31. The battle of the Trocadero 
nand (who was encouraged by Russia and brought the revolution to an end. 

I'rance) to undertake their recorupiest. t'erdinand was restored. He ignored the 

Forces were concentrated at C’adiz, one of advice of the French to introduce a moder- 

the chief centers of disalTection. where the ate constitutional regime and delivered the 
troops Vjecame denu^ralized. (ountry over to an orgy of repression which 

1820, Jan. Mutiny of the troops under lasted until his death. 

Colonel Rafael Riego. They began 1823, Dec. 2. Monroe’s message to Con- 
to march to Madrid. Other revolutionary gress (Monroe Doctrine, p. 770). 

movements broke out in the north and ulti- ddiis warned kairopean countries against 

mately the garrison in Madrid mutinied. inicfvention in South .\merica, and was the 

kTrdinand yielded and restored the consti- outcome of Canning’s ap[)roaches to the 

tution. The revolutionaries held him American minister, Richard Rush, for joint 

practically a prisoner until 1823. aciion to oppose reioiupiest of the colonies. 
1822. The Congress of Verona (p. 604 ), 'Fhe danger of such action was almost nil 

after much previous debate among on account of the attitude and sea-jmwer 

the powers, gave France a mandate to sup- of khigland. 

press the movement. Fngland, under 1833, June 30. To assure the succession 

Canning, did its utmost to prevent inter- of his infant daughter Isabella, 

vention, but in vain. A ITench army Ferdinand, under the influence of his 
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energetic: queen, Cristina, set aside the Salic 
Law, thus depriving his brother, Don 
Carlos, of the throne. The King died 
Sept. 29. 

1833- 1868. ISABELLA II ( 1830 - 1904 ). 

She was represented by her mother, 
Maria Cristina, as regent. Realizing that 
she must depend on the Liberals for sup- 
jK)rt, the latter granted 
1834. The Estatuto Real (royal consti¬ 
tution); Sf)ain was divided into 
49 administrative provinces, on the model 
of the French dcpartcmcnls; a bicameral 
legislature (Cdrtcs) was given financial 
powers, l>ul the government retained the 
right of dissolution and control of the 
ministry. The constitution was less ad¬ 
vanced than that of 1S12, and led to a split 
in the ranks of the Liberals: the Moderculos 
accepted the statute; the Progresistas de¬ 
manded restoration of the Constitution of 
1 (Si 2. 

1834- 1839. THE CARLIST WAR. Don 

Carlos, claiming the throne, was 
supported by the conser\'ative elements, 
the Church, and much of the north of the 
country (Basques, Navarre, Aragon, Cata¬ 
lonia) where regional and autonomous feel¬ 
ing revolted against the centralizing tenden¬ 
cies of the Liiierals. 

1834, Apr. 22. Quadruple Alliance between 
1‘ingland, I'rance, Spain, and 
Portugal, aimed at the support of the con¬ 
stitutionalists against the jiretenders. The 
British government went so far as to sus¬ 
pend the V'oreign Knlistmcnt Act and allow 
the formation of a foreign legion, under 
Sir De Lacy Evans. In i83()-i837 the 
Carlists w'ere defeated, and the w'ar wais 
concluded l)y the Convention of Vergara 
(1839, Aug. 31). Don Carlos left tlie 
country for France. 

1836, Aug. 10. Progressist insurrection in 

Andalusia, Aragon, Catalonia, and 
Madrid. Cristina, who had become \'ery 
unjiopular throu/h her secret marriage with 
Ferdinand Mufloz (1833), was obliged to 
restore the Constitution of 1812 and sum¬ 
mon a Progressist ministry, wdiich had the 
Cdrtcs adopt the Constitution of 1837, a 
compromise betw’een the C'onstitution of 
1812 and the Sl:itute of 1834. 

1840, Oct. Revolt of General Espartero, 

“Duke of the Victory,” who had 
embraced the Progressist cause. Cristina 
was forced to leave the country and Es¬ 
partero became practii ally dictator, acting 
as regent. 

1841, Oct. ICspartero defeated a Cristina 

insurrection at Pampeluna. 

1842, Nov. Rising in Barcelona, accom¬ 

panied with much bloodshed. A 


republic was i)r()claimed, but was suppressed 

by Espartero (Dec.). 

1843, June. A coalition of Modcrados, 

Progresistas^ and republicans de¬ 
clared against lOspartero. General Narvaez 
took Madrid (July 15) and P^spartero fled 
the country (Aug.). Isabella, though only 
13 years old, was declared of age, with 
Narvaez as lieutenant-general of the king¬ 
dom. Cristina returned (1844, Mar.), but 
Narvaez remained practically dictator until 

1851. 

1845. A new constitution virtually re¬ 

established the Statute of 1834. 

1846, Oct. 10. Isabella married her cousin, 

P'rancis, Duke of Cadiz, while her 
sister, Luisa Fernanda, married the Duke 
of Montpensier, youngest son of Louis 
Philippe of Prance. The affair of the 
Spanish marriages caused the breakdowm 
of the entente between England and PTance 
which originated in their collaboration in 
the Belgian question (1830-1831) and in 
the Quadruple Alliance of 1834. In J843 
and 1845 Aberdeen and Guizot had made 
agreements at Eu, according to which the 
choice of Isabella’s husband should \jc con¬ 
fined to the Spanish and Neapolitan 
branches of the Bourbon house (i.e. the 
descendants of Philip V). This eliminated 
the two most desirable candidates, the 
Duke of Montpensier and Prince l/copold 
of Saxe-Coburg. It was further provided 
that the Infanta Luisa should not be mar¬ 
ried to a French prince unless her sister, 
the queen, should have first been married 
and borne children. Ignoring the Eu pacts, 
Palmerston sent a dispatch to Sir Henry 
Bulwer, the British ambassador at Madrid 
(July 19, 1846), mentioning three candi¬ 
dates for Isabella’s hand, and Prince Leo¬ 
pold first. The second part of the dispatch 
discussed the Spanish domestic situation 
and condemned the Prench-supported 
Moderados for their violence and arbitrary 
methods. The French and Spanish govern¬ 
ments, united in distrust of Palmerston and 
fearing British support of the Progresislas, 
precipitated the engagement of Isiibella to 
the Duke of Cadiz and of Luisa to Moiu- 
pensier. When the double marriage had 
taken place Palmerston w^as furious and 
invoked the Treaty of Utrecht with its 
precautions against the union of P'rance 
and Spain. This was of no effect, but 
Franco-British relati Jiis w ere seriously com- 

firomised. 

1861, Mar. 16. Concordat with the papacy. 

It recognized the Catholic religion 
as the sole authorized faith, gave the Church 
sw'eeping control of education and censor¬ 
ship; in return the papacy recognized abo- 
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lition of ecclesiastical jurisdictions and the 
sale of conliscated church lands. 
1852, Dec. A constitutional reform virtu¬ 
ally eliminated the powers of the 
Cortes and established the dic- 
tatorship in law. A camarilla had 
complete power in its hands. 

1854, July. A revolution led by General 
O’Donnell (a Moderate) and Ils- 
partero (Progressi\ e) overthrew the govern¬ 
ment and forced Cristina to leave the 
country. O’Donnell then formed a new 
party, the Liberal Union, espousing a pro¬ 
gram between that of the moderates and 
progressi\x‘s. \Micn the C6rtes adoj)ted a 
law confiscating church lands, Isabella 
threatened to abdicate. 

1856, July 15. Espartero resigned in favor 
of O’Donnell, who re-established 
the Constitution of 1845 with an amend¬ 
ment guaranteeing annual assembly of the 
C6rtes and presentation of the l)udget at 
the l)egilining of each session. 
1856, Oct. O’Donnell was dismissed and 
two years of reaction followed, 
punctuated by numerous insur¬ 
rections. 

1858- 1863. O’Donnell back in power, 

governing with the support of the 
Libera] Union and avoiding thorny 
questions of domestic jiolicy. 

1859- 1860. Successful campaign against 

the Moors in Morocco. 

1861. Annexation of Santo-Domingo (p. 

824) followed by insurrection in 
the island. Relinquishment of the 
island 118^5). 

Spain also joined France and 
England in intervention in Mexico. 
1864, Sept. Narvaez made premier, sup¬ 
ported by the Modvrados and 
many of the absolutists. Reversion to 
a Catholic and reactionary policy. 'Phe 
Liberal parties united in opposition to the 
regime, tlie Progrcsislas boycotting the 
elections. 

1864- 1865. Dispute with Peru over the 

Chin('ha Islands (p. 813). 

1865- 1866. War with Chile qj.'Sop). 

1866. A severe press law was accompanied 

by the dissolution of political clubs. 

1866, Jan.-June. An insurrection organ¬ 

ized by General Prim failed, but 
was followed by many executions. 
1868, Apr. 23. Death of Narvaez, who had 
been preceded by O’Donnell (d. 

1867, Nov. 5). Gonzalez Bravo attempted 
to continue the absolutist regime, l)ut the 
army escaped from his control. The 
Liberal parties united on a revolutionary 
program. Scandals which gathered about 
the queen’s name were ruthlessly exposed 
in the newspapers and undermined her 


position. Her latest favorite, Carlos Mar- 
fori, a cook’s son and an actor by profession, 
was made minister of state. 

Sept. 18. Admiral Topete issued a revo¬ 
lutionary proclamation at Cadiz, 
followed by a manifesto by the 
liberal generals. By the end of 
Sept, the movement had spread 
to all Spain. 

Sept. 28. Royal forces defeated at Alco- 
lea by Marshal Serrano. The 
queen fled to Erance (Sept. 29) 
and was declared deposed. 

Oct. 5. A provisional government was 
formed, with Serrano at the lead 
and with Prim as the moving spirit. Re¬ 
actionary laws were annulled, the Jesuit 
and other religious orders al)olished. diie 
government established universal sutTrage 
and a free |)ress. 

1869, Feb. A constituent Cortes met. 

May 21. iiie C6rtes voted for the con¬ 
tinuance of monarchical govern¬ 
ment. 

June 6. The new constitution promul¬ 
gated. 

June 15. Marshal Serrano made regent. 

Prim head the ministry. The 
new regime was bothered l)y C.'arlist and 
republican u{>risings and otlier disturbances, 
but its chief anxiety was to find a ruler. 
The Duke of Moidpensier w;ts {)assed ()\'er 
out of consideration for Na|)oIeon III; the 
Duke of Aosta; Prime ITrclinand of Saxe- 
('oburg; the Duke of Gejioa; (general Jvs- 
parlero, all these declined tlie throne wluai 
offered. I'inally the olTer was made to 
Prince Leopold of Hohenzollern-Sigmarin- 
gen, who accepted, but then withdrew, 
ddiis candidacy became the occasion for 
the war between Germany and France 

(j). 688). 

1870, Dec. 30. The Duke of Aosta, son of 

X’ictor Emmanuel IT of Piedmont, 
was pre\ailed upon to acce[)t. 
Death of I’rim, victim of an as¬ 
sassin. 

1871-1873. AMADEO I (b. 1845). Ama- 
deo ruh'd for two years — isolated, 
opj)Osed on etcry side, greeted as 
a “foreigner” — and then abdi¬ 
cated (187^, Eel). 12). 

1873-1874. THE FIRST SPANISH RE¬ 
PUBLIC, proclaimed (Pel). 12) by 
the radical majority in the Cortes 
elected in Aug. 1872 (the Carlists 
having abstained). 

1873, May 10. A constituent C6rtes, now 

elected, was divided among parti¬ 
sans of different types of federal 
republic. 

Sept. 8. In the midst of Carlist risings, 
Emilio Castelar, partisan of a cen- 
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tralizcd republic, was made head of the 
government, with the mission of re¬ 
storing order. 

1874, Jan. 2. Castelar retired. A military 
coup promptly followed, with 
JVIarshal Serrano as head of a [)ro- 
visional government. The Carlist 
war continued, marked by ex- 
ce[nional brutality. 

Nov. 24. Alfonso, son of Isabella, came 
of age and declared for a consti¬ 
tutional monarchy. A party of 
I liberal Unionists and Moderates 
su])ported him. 

Dec. 29-31. A group of generals, dis¬ 
gusted with the republic, rallied 
to Alfonso, who was proclaimed 
king. 

1875-1885. ALFONSO XII. Continuation 
of the ( arlist War, until Feb. 
1876, when Don Carlos again fled. The 
pope, who had recognized Carlos as Carlos 
VII, King of Spain, was won over to recog¬ 
nition of the new regime by a governmental 
increase of the ecclesiastical budget, closing 
of Protestant schools and chundies, abo¬ 
lition of civil marriages, and other con¬ 
cessions. 

1876, July. A new constitution, accepted 
by the C'6rtes elected in Jan., was 
a compromise between the constitutions of 
1S45 and esUdjlished a system 

midway between C'arlist “absolutism” and 
rc‘j)ul)lican “anarchy.” It provided for a 
bicameral legislature and a resf)c)nsible 
ministry, but with a limited sutTrage — a 
]>arliamentary rc'*gime in appearance only. 
The C6rtcs, as before the revolution, was 
“ministerial” (i.e. elected under government 
auspices and obedient to the ministry). 
The ministry, in turn, was selected by the 
king, who thus remained the elTective ruler 
of the state. Const it uticmal forms were, 
however, observed, and during the succeed¬ 
ing decades there was neither camarilla nor 
insurrection. The ministerial power alter¬ 
nated between two parties, both supporting 
the regime: the Conservatives (led by 
Canovas del Castillo) and the Liberals 
(under Sagasta). The country prospered, 
but the king, though courageous and hu¬ 
mane, was indulgent and lost much jx)!)!!- 
larity through scandals at court. In 
foreign policy he followed the lead of 
the central powers. From 1887 to 1805 
Sj)ain was associated with England, Italy, 
and Austria in the Mediterranean Agree¬ 
ments (p. 740). 

1885-1902. Regency of Maria Cristina, 

widow of Alfonso, who ruled for 
her son, born t 8S6, May 17, after 
the death of his father. The Con¬ 


servatives and Liberals continued to alter¬ 
nate in f)ower. 

1890. Universal suffrage was again intro¬ 
duced. The economic develop¬ 
ment of the country led to increasing labor 
unrest, especially in centers like Barcelona. 
Anarchist outrages became frequent and 
resulted in many executions and in much 
repressive legislation. 

1895. The Cuban Revolution (p. 823 ). 

It continued for three years and 
ended in the loss of both Cuba 
and the Philippines. 

1898. THE SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR 

(p. 787). It left Spain weak and 
discredited, and resulted in further disinte¬ 
gration of the ])arliamentary regime. The 
Conservatives divided into an authoritarian 
wing (led by La Cierva, allied to the clergy), 
and the Liberal Conservatives (followers of 
Silvela). The Liberals (Progressives) were 
led by Moret after the death of Sagasta. 
A small Carlist Party continued to exist in 
the mountains of the north. A Republican 
Party had its headquarters in Madrid, An¬ 
dalusia, and Catalonia. A Socialist Party 
was rapidly winning recruits among the 
lal)orcrs of Catalonia and the miners of the 
Basque region. Anarchists continued their 
acti\ ities and even made attemjits upon 
the king’s life. The centralized character 
of the government system gave rise to a 
regionalist movement in (.'atalonia, where 
the United Catalans iSoldiarios) demanded 
an autonomous administration and a se]:)a- 
ratc budget. In its literary and linguistic 
aspects this movement took the form of a 
cultural re\dval. 

1902-1931. ALFONSO XIII. d'hough de¬ 
clared of age, he at first allowed 
his mother to continue the go\x*rn- 
ment. 

1904. Agreement between Spain and 
France regarding Morocco (p. 
752). This marked the veering 
of S])anish policy to tdie side of 
France and England. 

1906, May 31. Marriage of Alfonso to 
Princess Eugenia of Battenberg, 

granddaughter of Queen Victoria of Eng¬ 
land. The succeeding period was one of 
internal conflict. .\rmy influence secured 
the passage of a law (loob) to tr\^ press 
offenses “against the fatherland and the 
army” by court-martial. 

1909. When troops were embarked for 
Morocco, protests of extremists 
followed, directed against the inequality of 
the military seixdce regime, under which 
obligatory service fell on the poorer classes. 
A general strike was proclaimed at Barce¬ 
lona and extended to other Catalonian 
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cities under the direction of a revolutionary 
committee. 

July. At Barcelona the insurgent! 
burned convents and massacred 
priests and monks. Vigorous rej^rcssion 
followed, and Sefior Ferrer, propagandist of 
the anti-clerical opposition, was executed 
(Oct. 13 ), with resulting criticism through¬ 
out l^uroj)e and many repercussions in 
Spain. 

Oct. 21. The king called a Liberal 
ministry. In tlie succeeding years 
he even consulted with the Republican 
leader, Azcarate, and deilared himself 
accessil^le to all parties, c\ en those of anti- 
dynastic complexion. 

1910-1913. The Liberals were in power, 

supported by the king. 

1912, Nov. 12. Assassination of the ad¬ 

vanced Liberal premier, Jose 
Canalejas, pledged to an anti clerical pro¬ 
gram. He had passed ( 1910 , Dec. 23 ) the 
Padlock Law, forlndding the establishment 
of more religious houses without the consent 
of the government. The industrial enter¬ 
prises of the religious orders were taxed, 
and j)ublic worship of non-Catholic bodies 
was expressly permitted. 

Nov. 27. Treaty with France, defining 
their respective spheres in Mo¬ 
rocco (p. 839 ). 

1913, Oct. 27. The Conservatives returned 

to power after the king’s unsuc¬ 
cessful attempts to reconcile the 
Liberals, who had split up after 
Canalejas’ death. 

1914, Aug. 7. Spain declared neutrality in 

the World War, the king having 
given France assurances that she might 
denude her Pyrenees frontier of troops. 

(Cant. p. 980 .) 


b. PORTUGAL 

1820, Aug. 29. Revolution at Oporto, 

stimulated by the revolution in 
Spain. The insurgents drove out the re¬ 
gency, established in Nov. 1807 under 
British auspices to rule tlie country during 
the S(jj<>urn of King John VI (ruled 1792- 
1826 ) in Brazil. 

1822. A constitution was adopted similar 

to the democratic Spanish consti¬ 
tution. Brazil declared independence. 
King John accepted the invitation to re¬ 
turn as constitutional monarch and left 
the government of Brazil to his eldest son, 
Dom Pedro. 

1823, June 5. John revised the consti¬ 

tution in the interest of absolutism. 
His second son. Dom Miguel, in the 
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meanwhile started a civil war ( 1823 - 1824 ) 
supported by the reactionaries. 
1826, Mar. 10. Death of King John. He 
left the throne to Dom Pedro of 
Brazil, who became Peter IV. Peter drew 
up a charter providing for moderate parlia¬ 
mentary government of the English tyjie. 
But he refused to leave Brazil and eventu¬ 
ally handed over the Portuguese throne to 
his infant daughter, Maria da Gloria, with 
Dom Miguel as regent. 

1826-1853. MARIA II. Miguel united the 
reactionaries and clericals in a 
movement against constitutional 
government. 

1827, Jan.—1828, Apr. 28. A British force 

landed at Lisbon to sup{)ort the 
constitutionalists. Tliey with¬ 
drew when Miguel f)roniiscd to 
resi)ect the constitution. 

1828, May. Coup d’etat by Miguel, who 

abolished the constitution and 
had himself proclaimed king (July 
4 ). Maria da Gloria (led to Eng¬ 
land. 

1828-1834. The Miguelite Wars. 

1831, Apr. 7. Dom Pedro abdicated the 

Brazilian throne and returned to 
Euroi)e (England), to fight for the 
restoration of Maria. 

1832, July 8 . Pedro, with the connivance 

of lingland and ITance, organized 
an ex|)edition and took Oporto. 
The Miguelists were defeated and 

1833, Sept. Maria was restored. 

1834, Apr. 22. Quadruple Alliance between 

England, TTance, Spain, and 
]\')rtugal, aimed at the expulsion 
of Miguel. 

May 26. Final defeat of Miguel, who 

left the country, 

.834-1853. A period of ministerial insta¬ 
bility and chronic insurrection, 
reflecting the conflict between 
those championing the radical 
constitution of 1822 and those 
supporting the (diarter of 182 O. 

836, Apr. 9. The queen married Duke 
herdinand of Saxe-Coburg. 
853-1861. PETER V. 

861-1889. LOUIS I. Under these two 
reigns Portugal had some respite 
rom civil strife, and the country was ruled 
)y two opj)osing factions of professional 
x)liticians, the Regenerators (or Conserva- 
ives) and the Progressives (or Liberals) 
ho adopted the system of rolavism: skillful 
nanipulation of the electorate, enabling 
he two parties to hold office in rotation, 
'his sterile, pseudo-parliamentary system 
:!sulted in the formation of a Republican 
?*arty ( 1881 ). 
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THE IBERIAN PENINSULA, 1889 A.D.-1910 A.D. 
The House of Coburg-Braganza 

Maria I = ^ Peter III 

d. 1816 d. 1786 


John VI = Carlotta 
1816-1826 of S})ain 


Isabella rranci^sca 

m. Ferdinand Ml 
of Si)ain 


Peter IV — I.eojxjldina 
1826 I d. of brands I 

(Emperor of | of Austria 
Frazil 
ICS26-1831) 


Miguel 

fKing of 
Portugal 
1828-1834) 


Maria II ^ 

da (iloria 
1^33-1853 


— (2' lArdinand 
of SaxC'Coburg 


l>cter 11:^^ 
I'imjieror of 
Brazil 
1834-1889 


Theresa of 
Xajilcs 


Januaria b'rancisca Miguel 


Miguel I'raneisco 


Isabella I^eopoldina 
m. (laston m. Augustus 

Peter V I'erdinand Louis I = Maria IMa John Antonia of Orleans of Saxe-Coburg 
1853-18O1 i8()I-i 889 ' of Italy m. Leoj)old 

f llohenzollern- 
Siginaringen 



Carlos I =- Marie Amelie Alfonso 

1889-1908 of Bourbon d. 1920 


Loins I’hilij)])e Manuel II —— Augusta Virtona 


d. i()o8 1908-1910 of 

d. 103^ 

1889-1908. CARLOS I, whogained notoriety 
by his extragavance and licentious¬ 
ness. Discontent grew, cs])(‘cially in 
the cities, and there were sporadic 
revolts, strikes, and consjiiracies. 
1906, May 19. The king ajipointed Jo 2 o 
Franco as prime minister, with 
dictatorial jiowers. Tarliainentary govern¬ 
ment was suj)i)ressed, the press gagged, and 
all opposition It) the government sternly 
punished. 

1908, Feb. 1. Assassination of King Carlos 

and the crown prince in the streets 
of Lisbon. 


iohenzt)llern 


1908-1910. MANUEL 11. He put an end 

to Franco’s regime and restored 
constitutional government, but, 
like his father, was scandalously 
extravagant. 

1910, Oct. 3-5. Insurrection in Lisbon. 

'Fhe king was forced to flee to 
England. 

1910, Oct. 5. PROCLAMATION OF THE 
PORTUGUESE REPUBLIC. A 

provisional government was organized 
under Dr. Theophilo Braga. It proceeded to 
a frontal attack u]K)n the Catholic Church, 
which was regarded as the backbone of 
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royalism. Religious orders were expelled, 
their establishments closed and their 
property confiscated. Religious teaching 
in primary schools was forbidden. 

1911, Apr. 20. Separation of Church and 
State, along the lines followed in 
France. 

Aug. 20. A constituent assembly adopted 
a very liberal constitution. 

Aug. 24. Dr. Manoel de Arriaga elected 
first president. He was con¬ 


6. IT 


a. THE ITALIAN STATES, 
1816-1848 

With the collajise of the Napoleonic 
Empire in 1814 , the states of the Italian 
peninsula were reconstituted under the 
effective domination of Austria, which at¬ 
tempted a thoroughgoing restoration of the 
old regime. 'Fhe new states were nine in 
number: Kingdom of Sardinia (Piedmont), 
Modena, Parma, Lucca, 'Pu.scany, ]\apal 
States, Kingdom of Naples, the Reymblic 
of San Marino, and Monaco. Lombardy 
and Venetia were annexed by Austria. The 
only imyiortant territorial ciianges, as com¬ 
pared with the |)re-Na{)oleonic. situation, 
were the annexation of the former Venetian 
Republic by Austria, of the former Genoese 
Republic by Piedmont. 

1816, May. The Bourlxm Ferdinand I 
( 1751 - 1825 ), restored to the throne 
of Nay lies by Austrian arms, desyiite his 
yiromises of political liberty and the main¬ 
tenance of French reforms (decrees from 
Messina, May 20 - 24 , 1815 ), quickly de¬ 
scended to a rule of almost unrelieved 
desyiotism. In the Papal States, Pope 
Pius VII returned from his long exile to re¬ 
establish the ob.scurantist and scmi-feudal 
ecclesiastical rule of the i 8 th century and 
to restore the Comyiany of Jesus (suyi- 
pressed in 1773 ). Modena, Duke 

Francis IV entered upon a yxiliey of candid 
reaction, rigorously concentrating yiower in 
his own hands, turning the univ'ersities over 
to the Jesuits. In Parma and Lucca the 
return to the old regime was rayiid but less 
violent than in Modena and the south. 
Maria Louisa of Parma (former I’.myiress of 
the French) and the Infanta Maria Louisa 
of Bourbon-Parma, Duchess of Lucca, owed 
their thrones to Austria and heeded the 
wishes of Metternich. In Lombardy and 
Venetia, with .seyjarate governments, Met¬ 
ternich organized a thoroughly Austrian 


fronted with royalist yilots and with growing 
unrest among the workers, who were dis- 
ay^yiointed when the rev^olution failed to 
bring them relief. 

1912, Jan. A serious general strike broke 
out in Lisbon. The city was put 
under military rule and hundreds of syndi¬ 
calists were arrested. But radical out¬ 
breaks continued tliroughout the rest of the 
period. {Cont. p. 985 .) 
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administration. Desj^ite the arbitrary 
features of the government, Lombardy was 
in most resyiects (education, communica¬ 
tions, administrative erticiency) the most 
advTinced y)art of Italy. Victor Emmanuel 
I of Piedmont returned in 1814 hoyiing to 
restore the old regime intai t. even to the 
return of oliicials who were holding office 
in 1708 . 'Fhe Jesuits were cordially wel¬ 
comed, religious toleration denied, the 
French Code swey)t away, old and brutal 
ymnishments restored. 

'The Italian conquests of Nayioleon and 
the reorganization of Italy (i) had revealed 
to Italians the advantages of enlightened 
laws and administration; ( 2 ) had awakened 
a desire to free themselves from foreign 
rule. The restorations of 1 S 15 lost for the 
Italians in large measure the adv’antages 
of French rule and substituted the foreign 
domination of Austria. Hence rev’olution- 
ary sentiment grew, aiming at first to over¬ 
throw existing governments and gradually 
embracing the idea of unity for all of 
‘‘Italy.” Secret societies multiyffied, most 
famous being the Carbonari {Cluircoal- 
Jiurnrrs), insyiired by Christian and hu¬ 
manitarian yiriiK ijiles, organized on re- 
yiublican lines, borrowing Masonic ritual. 
The Carbonari y:)repared to combat “ty¬ 
ranny,” to overthrow existing governments, 
d'hey grew rapidly in numbers in the King¬ 
dom of Naples, and spread to other Italian 
States. 

1820, July 2. The Neapolitan Revolution. 

Encouraged by news of the success 
of the revolution in Spain (p. 644 ), 
the (kirbonari in the army, led by 
General Pepe, jirecipitated a re¬ 
volt. 

July 13. Ferdinand I granted a consti¬ 
tution similar to that introduced 
in Sicily under British auspices in 1812 . 
The representatives of the powers, meeting 
in Congress at Troppau and Laibach to 
consider the Spanish situation, were per¬ 
suaded by Metternich (England dissenting 
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because of British public oihnion, but not 
opposing) to a(lo[)t the j)rincij)le of inter¬ 
vention (Troppau Protocol) against revo¬ 
lutions which might endanger the Kuroj)ean 
peace. Austria was given a mandate to 
restore order in Italy. An army was 
marched to Nai)les, overthrew the re\<)- 
lutionary government (1821, Mar.) with 
little difficulty, and restored f'erdinand 1 
to his former position. 

1821, Mar. 10. Rising in Piedmont, engi¬ 
neered by the C'arbonari, who 
ho|)ed that Charles Albert, Prini c 
of Carignan, would place himself 
at the head of a constitutional 
government. 

Mar. 12. Victor Emmanuel I abdicated 

in favor of his brother, Cduirles 
I'elix, then absent from Turin. 
Charles Albert was made regent 
and granted a ionstilution like 
that of Spain. 

Mar. 22. Charles keli.x arri\ed, ordered 
Charles Alliert to tlee, which hi- 
did. 

Apr. 8. The Piedmontese revolution 
collapsed with the defe.at of the 
constitutionalists near Novara by 
a combined force of royalists and 
.•\usl rians. 

1831, Feb. Risings in Modena and Parma 

inspired by the July Ke\'olulion 
in Paris (p. 628,1 and connei led with a 
general mo\'einent aiming to free all north¬ 
ern Italy; they were at comjianied by wide¬ 
spread re\ohs in the Paj)al Stales. 

Mar. With the aid of Austrian troops 
the insurrectioiis were ])ul down. 

May 21. The ambassadors of the powers 
demanded certain reforms in the 
Pa]).il Stales, but tlie ])oi)e contented him¬ 
self with an amnesty and a few concessions 
in the administration and the judiciary. 
Presh re\-olts broke out in the Papal Stales 
at the end of i8.;i. Order was again re¬ 
stored by Austria (Jam 18.;2k which led to 
the occupation of Ancona by the krench 
(Mar. i 8_.;2). It was not until that 

the foreign troops were withdrawn. 

Idle failure of insurrections indicated 
the ineffect i\’eness of secret societies, 
notably of the ('arbonari, and of small- 
scale, sporadic risings which they pro¬ 
moted. The importance of unified clTort 
by Italians e\ery where and of careful 
prejiaration tlirough jiropag.inda and or¬ 
ganization was recognized l>y Giuseppe 
Mazzini (1805-1872), former Carbonaro, 
who launched a 

Mar. New revolutionary society ( TT/n/g 
Italy). From early youth Mazzini 
had dreamt of freeing Italy from her present 
rulers and giving her a rei>ublican consti- 
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tution — as a prelude to a free confeder¬ 
ation of all Furo])e dominated by a spirit 
of Christian brotherhood. Througli the 
widely ramifying channels of Young Italy, 
Mazzini launched his [iropaganda from 
e.xile in Marseilles. Before a general rising 
in Italy (planned for June, 1852) could take 
place, 

1832, Mar. Piedmontese authorities dis¬ 
covered existence of the plans; ar¬ 
rests followed, the rising colla[)sed. 
1834, Feb. Another Mazzinian attack on 
Savoy ended in ludicrous failure. 
Mazzini now extended the scojie of his 
actix'ity by organizing the Young Europe 
movement, com])osed of Young Italy, 
Young Germany, Young Poland, and 
kindred organizati()ns. From London he 
carried on his work of direi tion and [n'opa- 
ganda. Abortive risings followed with 
almost monotonous regularity, but accorn- 
t)lished nothing but the creation of martyrs 
to the cause. 

1843. Publication of Vincenzo Gioberti’s 

On thf .Moral and Civil Primary 
of the Italians, and of Count Cesare Balbo’s 
The Iloprs of Italy. 'These two books repre¬ 
sented the views of the Italian iiKjderate 
Liber.als. especially in northern Italy. They 
founil Mazzini’s rejiublicanism (.)tTensi\'e 
and his methods dangerous and impractical. 
The moderates distrusted uni\'ersal sutTraire 
and advocated constitutional reform and 
some ty[>e of unification for the j>eninsu!a. 
Some fax'ored a federation of states under 
the presidency of the po])e. Tliese were the 
Neo-Guelphs, led kiy (lioberti. Balbo and 
his followers were inient (hielly on the 
extrusion of .\uslria 0)y peaceful means if 
possible) and the organization of Italy 
under Piedmontese leadership. 

1846, June 15. THE ELECTION OF PIUS 

IX (Cardinal Mastai-Ferretti) as 
pope led to an outburst of liberal enthusi¬ 
asm and to l)Oundless hopes. In contrast 
to his j)redecessor, Gregory .W'l, Ihus was 
democratic in his attitude. He proclaimed 
an amiAesty for oolitical prisoners and 
refugees, relaxed the censorshi]) laws, organ¬ 
ized an advisory council ('om{X)sed of lay¬ 
men, replaced the mercenary army by a 
civil guard, and established a municipal 
council for Rome. These reforms were i»[)- 
posed by' the reactionaries (Gregiwians) at 
ex’cry’' stcjg but the pope’s j'loimlarity' grew 
throughout Italy. 

1847, July 17. Occupation of Ferrara by 

Austrian troops (actuallv exercis¬ 
ing a right conferred by the Treaty of 
Vienna). This step called forth a storm 
of indignation among Lil)erals in all Italy 
and did much to fan the anti-Austrian 
sentiment. 
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Oct. Charles Albert of Piedmont (suc¬ 
ceeded Charles Felix in 1831), 
though conservatively inclined, dismissed 
his reactionary minister, Solaro della 
Margarita, and began to yield to the liberal 
agitation {King W'obhir, Rc Tenlcnna). 
He consented to the revision of the criminal 
code, mitigation of the censorship, amend¬ 
ment of the law on public meeting. 
1848 , Jan. 12 . A revolutionary movement 
broke out in Sicily and stimulated 
the Neapolitan liberals to action. 

Feb. 10 . Ferdinand II {Bomba, 1830- 
i 85()), unal)le to secure Austrian 
aid in the face of the jxape’s opposition 
to the crossing of liis territory, j)romulgated 
a liberal constitution modeled (.)n the French 
charter of 1 S30. 

Feb. 17 . Grand Duke Leopold of Tus¬ 
cany was ol)liged to grant a con¬ 
stitution. 

Mar. 4 . Charles Albert promulgated a 
constitution for Piedunuit (the 
StatuhK the l)asis for the later con¬ 
stitution of the Kingdom of Italy). 

Mar. 14 . 'Idie po[>e followed suit, intro¬ 
ducing a constitution establishing 
an elect i\'C coum il of de})iities, but ne\er- 
theless reserving a veto j)owcr to the pope 
and college of c ardinals. 


b. THE ITALIAN WAR OF 
INDEPENDENCE, 1848-1849 

1848 , Mar. 18 - 22 . THE FIVE DAYS OF 
MILAN, marking the culminatioji 
of dissatisfaction with .Austrian rule and 
the intluence of the news ot the revolution 
in X'ienna (Mar. 13). barricades \cvre 
thrown 11}) in the narrow streets. riu' 
Austrian general, Radetzky, held the entire 
circle of fortiticatiuns, })re\'enting the in¬ 
surgents from communicating with the 
outside world. 'I lu- reljels, tighting without 
])lan or organization, but greatly outnum¬ 
bering the Austrian forces, gradually re¬ 
duced the garrisons inside the town ancl, 
after re])e;cted assaults, took Porta Tosa 
(Mar. 22} Radetzky was oblige-d to order 
a general retreat to the fame ms Quadri¬ 
lateral (four fortresses: Mantua. Peschiera, 
Fegnano, Verona, between Lombard)' and 
Venetian 

Mar. 22 . Proclamation of the Venetian 
Republic, following agitation and 
some violence after the arri\al of tlie news 
from Vienna. A j)ro\'isioria] government 
was established, with Daniele Manin (1S0.4- 
i <857) as j)resident. 

Mar. 22 . PIEDMONT DECLARED 
WAR ON AUSTRIA, in res])onse 
to an ajJDeal from the Milanese. Charles 


Albert was very hesitant about allying with 
the rev^olution and very' susj)icious of pos¬ 
sible action by the radical ITench Republic, 
but finally yielded for fear of radicalism in 
his own territory. 

Apr. 25 . Pajial forces under General 
Durando joined tlie Piedmontese. 
Contingents also arrived from 
Na})les and other jiarls of Italy. 
Wild enthusiasm, but little disci- 
}dine. 

Apr. 29 . A papal encyclical, the result 
of .Austrian protests, disclaimed 
all intention of making war on 
the ('atholic Austrians. This 
{)arai)'zc-cl all action by the [lajial 
tre )(>p^. 

May 15 . Collapse of the revolution in 
Naples, after a ('oiintcr-olTensi\'e 
by the king's .Swiss mercenaries. 
.\eajiolitan troo))S withdrawn from 
the north. 

May 30 . The Piedmontc-se won the 
battle of Goito, but tailed to follow 
11}> their advantage. Acute datigcT of inter- 
\ention by the k’renc li Rejmblii, wlii( h liad 
conc entrated );o 000 troops on the .\ 1 [)S. 
Austrian et'forts to secure Pritish .suj)})orl 
(Hummelauer mission >. Ikilmerston urged 
the abaiidoiimc-nt ot both i/Oinbardy and 
\'enc‘t ia. 

June 15 . 'I'he .\uslrian go\emment or¬ 
dered Radcl/.l;)' to seek an armis¬ 
tice tc^ |HTmit an offer of indc}umde-nce to 
Lombardy. Radc'tzk)' sent Prince Felix 
Schwarzenberg (]>. to \icTina and 

induced thc‘ go\ crnmeiiL to cojitinue tlie 
war. 

July 24 . BATTLE OF CUSTOZZA. Ra- 

detzky oN'erwhc'lmiiig!)' clc*fc‘ated 
the Pieclmoutc-se and ' .\ugc drove them 
out of I.omharcly. t'liarles .Alhcri tinallv 
cgcpealecl to the 1 rctic it for mediation. l)ut 
after the June Days (]). the ITench 

go\ernment was loo deeply engrossc-d in 
domestic affairs to he willing to emltroil 
itself with .\usiri.! and ITigland. 

Aug. 9 . Armistice of Salasco (lIu* general 
who negotiated it n The Pied¬ 
montese ga\c‘ u[) Lombardy. Charles .Al¬ 
bert ac t e|)ted jekmt .Anglo ITench mediation, 
cm the uiulerst'ancling that he would get 
Lombardy later. The .\ustrians acceptecl 
mediation alter much resi^iame ikSept. 3). 
but liOtiiing came of it. esju'c ially after the 
formation of the .Schwarzenberg ministry 
(Xov. 21/, which refused to emtertain the 
suggestion of territorial cessions. 

Sept. 16 . ddie })oi)e a|)|)ointecl Count 
Pelligrino Rossi })rinie minister, 
after several c})hemeral cabinets and a 
steady growl li of radit alism at Rome. Rossi 
was a disciple of Ciuizot, a moderate, clear- 
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heiided administnitor, whose- aim was to 
restore order. IJis efforts at reform earned 
liim the iiatred oi all faelions. 

Nov. 16. Rossi was murdered by a 

fanatical democrat. 

Nov. 16. Popular insurrection in Rome. 
The po[)e was forced to aj>i)oint 
a democratic minis1r>^ under Mon- 
signor Carlo Muzzarelli. 

Nov. 25. Pius, alarmed by radi< al agi¬ 
tation (clubs', hed from Rome to 
Gacta wliere he eujova-d Neaj)olitan })ro- 
tection. lie attempted unsiu cessfidly to 
maintain his power in Rome through a 
commission of n-gency. 

1849, Feb. 9. Proclamation of the Roman 
Republic, after the meeting of a 
uiiistituent a->seml>ly ( heb. 5). 

Mar. 12. Piedmont denounced the 
armistice with .Austria, the king 
Yielding to radical j)ressLire. 

Mar. 23. BATTLE OF NOVARA. Ra- 
dilzky aeain decisi\ely defeated 
tlie Riedniontese, Charles .Albert abdi< ated 
in fa\or of his son. Victor Emmanuel II. 
Peace negotiations dragged on through the 
spring and summer, the size of the iti- 
demnity being the chief j)<»int in dispute. 
I’eac'c was tinalK’ S'.gTied .Aug. g. Piedmont 
agreeing to an indemnity of 65,000.000 
fran* s 

Mar. 29. ()n nt'\v.-> of the Piedmontese 

defeat at \o\ara. the leade rs at 
Rome set up a triumvirate (Mazzini. Salii, 
.Annellini' wiiiCi introduced a mo«lerate. 
c oneiliatory regime .lud restored order. 
PfUl since jam there had been discussion of 
inter\eiit ion hy j ramc or .\u-'lria, or both, 
t >» re-'i c ere the ] »* >j >e. 

Apr. 14. I he 1 rein h .\ssembly voted 
funds for an ex])edilion, being led 
ii\- tlie go\ernmenl to su{)pose that the 
purpose was to foo'sia.ll the .Austriai^.s. In 
reality the aim oi Najioleon w;is to win the 
apjuoxal of the Catholii'S. 

Apr. 24. The French expedition, under 
General Oudinot, landed at Ci\ ila 

\ ec c hia. 

Apr. 29-30. Oudinot, supposing that 
Mazzini’s followers were a minor¬ 
ity in Rome, attacked the city, but was re¬ 
pulsed by imj)ro\ ised fore, es h-d by Giuseppe 
Garibaldi 11S07 iSS.^', rej>ublitan {lairiot 
and guerrilla U-ader, 

May 29, Ferdinand de Lesseps (1S05- 
180.4), later builder of the Suez 
Canal, ha\iug been sent by llie l-'rench 
government to negotiate, signed a treaty 
with the Roman R(‘[)ublic by which the 
city gates were to be opened to the h'rench 
in return for a promise to respect the riglits 
of the republic and to guarantee it against 
foreign aggression. 


June 1. De Lesseps was abruptly re¬ 
called and later disavowed Oudi¬ 
not w-as reinforced and ordered to 
take the city. 

June 3. He attackeil without wxirning. 
but Garibaldi and his men fought 
so valiantly that the Prench had 
to settle down to a siege. 

June 30. Garibaldi, regarding the situ¬ 
ation as ho]>eless, made terms witli 
the kreach. 

July 2. .After re\iewing his tro(>f)s, (lari- 
baldi marched forth with some 
5000 men on his famous retreat. .MI were 
presently killed, captured, or dis[cersed. 
Garibakli himself e>c aping after dramatic 
ad\ (•^ture^. 

July 20-Aug. 28. Austrian siege and 
bombardment of Venice. Idle 
^ily surrendered. ra\aged l>y c holera anci 
fac ed witii star\ ali'»n, 

by this time the revolutionary movemeni 
had been everywliere sujipressed. Xea- 
p'/lli;in troops had reccuKjuered Sicily and 
entered Ikdermo iMay 15) and tiie .Austri¬ 
ans had entered Idoreiice to support the 
restored Grand I take Leopold (May 2"). 


c. THE UNIFICATION OF 
ITALY, 1849-1870 

'The abysmal failure of the n-volutionary 
movements of 1848-1840 rev’ealed the mili¬ 
tary weakness c'f llie Italian states ilienee 
itic need of foreign aid for the e.\tru^ioIl of 
.\ustria); demc»nstrated the unreliability of 
the pope as a leader cd the unity mcn ement; 
undermined the prestige of the Mazziniaiis 
and republicanism in general; pointed to 
the steadfastness of I’iedmont, only state 
to retain its liberal ccmstiuition. Piedmc>iit 
was henceforth recognized as the hope of 
liheral Italy. In tlie parliamentan,- life of 
Piedmont there raj>idly came to ihe fore a 
new man. 

1851-1861. Count Camillo Benso di Cavour 

{i8io~i8f p). a liijeral whea h.id 
drawn his ideas from Prench tind especdally 
l iii^lish sources; In-hever in \hvjiislr miHru. 
j)rof()und admirer of briti>h {carliamen- 
larism, convinced of the importance of 
reforms (ccuiimercial. itulustrial, agricul¬ 
tural, political' if Piedmont were to take 
its |)lace as the leader id llu* movement for 
I Italian indejn-ndence Siientihc farming 
I on western lines he introduced on his 
father’s estates, and then made it the sub¬ 
ject of wider j'tropaganda through the 
medium of the Agrarian Society (founded 
1842). He was active in the promotion of 
banking, railroads; welcomed the repeal of 
the Corn Laws in England (p. 612). He 
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entered actively into the necessarily veiled 
political activity of the forties; founded the 
first Whist Club at Turin, innocuous fagade 
for political discussions. When Charles 
Albert reformed the censorship ( 1847 ), 
Cavour promptly founded, with Cesare 
Balbo, 11 Risorghnento, a newspaper urging 
the independence of Italy, a league of 
Italian princes, and moderate reforms. 
Cavour assumed a leading r 6 le in the de¬ 
mand for a constitution during Jan. 1848 . 
The king yielded (Fel). 8 ); published the 
new constitution (Mar. 4 ) providing for a 
system modeled princiyially after that of 
Great Britain, with a Senate, whose life- 
members were to be appointed by the king; 
a ('hamber of Deputies, with members 
elected on the basis of a limited sulTrage 
(leaving electoral influence in the hands of 
the nobility and middle class); a ministry 
resjjonsible to parliament. Parliament met 
for the first time, May 8 , 1848 . Despite 
vigorous oyiposition of (Jemocratic elements, 
sus[)icious of ('a\'our as an aristocrat, 
he played an increasingly iraporUint rule 
in the period following the disasters of 
1848 - 1849 . 

1860, Mar. On the ad\ ice of Cavour, Giu¬ 
seppe Siccardi was made keei)er 
of the seals l)y Premier Massimo D’.\zeglio. 
Siccardi brought in a bill (of which Ca\-our 
was the author) seriously curbing the 
powers of the (.'atholic Churc h — abolishing 
ecclesiastical courts, and all their special 
jurisdictions; eliminating the right of 
asylum; limiting the number of holidays; 
restricting the right of religious bodies to 
acquire real property. Plsewhere these ques¬ 
tions had l)een settled by concordat with 
the j)oj)e; in Piedmont they were settled 
t)y unilateral action cOct. lOc 
1850-1861. Ca\c)ur entered D’Azeglio’s 
govenmient as minister of agri¬ 
culture and commerce, the port¬ 
folio of the navy being shortly 
added, and later that of finance. 
1862, Nov. 4. After a short period out c.>f 
ofiice, Cavour became premier, a 
post he was to hold for seven years unin¬ 
terruptedly. ('avoiir by now had deserted 
the Right and governed with the aid of a 
coalition of the Liberals of the Right Center 
and Left Center (the connuhio). His gov¬ 
ernment reorganized finances; negotiated 
commercial treaties and revised taritTs ( first 
approach to free trade); fostered legislation 
on co-operative societies, agrarian credit, 
banks; acielerated railroad constmetion; 

reorganized the army. 

1866, Jan. 26. Cavour managed to insinu¬ 
ate his country' into the Crimean 
War on the side of France and England. 
The Piedmontese troops took part in the 
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victory of the Chernaia (Aug. 16 ) and 
thereby regained morale and prestige. 
Though Piedmont received no reward as 
a result of her participation (unwillingness 
of England to estrange Austria), Cavour 
was giv'en an opportunity at the Congress 
of Paris (p. 728 ; to expound the grievances 
of Italy. His moderation made a most 
favorable impression on the English and 
French. 

1856. Foundation of the National Society 

by Giuseppe Farina, Daniele 
Manin, and Giorgio Pallavicino. The or¬ 
ganization, aiming at the unification of 
Italy under the King of Ihedmont, enjoyed 
the secret encouragement of Cav'our, and at 
the same time was backed by many' Maz- 
zinian republicans, like Garibaldi. 

1858, Jan. 14. The attempt of Felice Orsini 

to assiissinate .\apoleon III and 
the em{)ress (p. 633 ). From prison Orsini 
af 4 >eaied to Napoleon to help free Italy'. 
The effect of the efjisode was to prick 
Na})()leon (himself originally an Italian 
consi)irat()r) into action. 

July 20 . SECRET MEETING OF NA¬ 
POLEON III AND CAVOUR AT 
PLOMBI^;RES. .Agreement: Napoleon to 
join Piedmont in war on .Austria provided 
it could l.)e provoked in a manner to justify 
it in the eyes of French and European 
opinion; after expulsion of the Austrians, 
Italy' to be organized as a federation of four 
states, under j^residency' of the pope — {a) 
An Upper Italian Kingdom of Piedmont. 
Lombardy. \’enetia. Parma. Modena, and 
the Papal Legations; {b) .A Kingdom of 
Central Italy, Tuscany' with Umbria and 
the Marches; (< ) Rome and the surrounding 
territory, to which the temporal power of 
the poi)e was to be restricted; (r/) the King¬ 
dom of Naples; France was to be compen¬ 
sated by Savoy and Nice; Princess Clotilde, 
15 -year-old daughter of \'ictor Emmanuel, 
was to marry Prince Jerome Bonaparte, 
cousin of the emperor. 

Dec. 10 . The formal treaty signed by 
France and Piedmont, after Napo¬ 
leon had assured himself of the 
gocM-will of Russia (mission of 
I’rincc Jerome to W'arstiw, Sept.). 

1859, Jan. 1 . Napoleon’s warning remarks 

to the .Austrian ambas.siidor let 
the secret out. Strong protests of Napo¬ 
leon’s ministers and of some .sections of 
French opinion. Des{>erate elTorts (Jan.- 
.Vpr.) of the Fmglish to prevent a clash. 
'These pro\ed abortive, since there was 
no will to peace on the Trench and Italian 
side. 

Mar. 9 . Piedmontese reserv'es called to 
the colors including volunteers, 
chiefly fugitives eluding conscription 
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in Lombardy (a direct provocation to 
Austria). 

Apr. 7 . Austria mobilized. 

Apr. 23 . Austrian ultimatum to Pied¬ 
mont, directing her to demobilize 
in three days, dliis was a terrible blunder, 
since it siipidied Cavour with the jyro- 
vocation he needed. The ultimatum was 
rejected. 

Apr. 29 . The Austrians, under General 
Gyulai, invaded Piedmont, Imt 
(iyidai delayed action so long that 
the I'Yench had am]»le opportunity 
to arrive on llie scene. 

May. Peaceful revolutions in Tuscany, 
Modena, and Parma, engineered 
l)y the National Society. 'bhe 
rulers fled the country. 

May 30 . Piedmontese victory at 
Palestro. d'he allies crossed tiie 
Ticino into Lombardv. 

June 4 . BATTLE OF MAGENTA, a 
disorganized ligln ending in the 
retirenn-iU of the .-\uslrians, 

June 13 - 15 . Insurrection in the Papal 
Legations (Ravenna, I'errara. bo¬ 
logna '. 

June 24 . BATTLE OF SOLFERINO 

and San Martino, sanguinary but 
indecisive. Tin* .Austrians l)egan to with¬ 
draw to the (Quadrilateral. 

Napoleon 111 liad l)een de[)ressed by the 
sight of bloodshed on the hclds of Alagenta 
tind Solfcrino; was alarmed by the risings 
in Tuscany and the l’a])al States with the 
threat of ra})id spread of the unification 
movement; was faced by tlic po.s.sibility of 
a Prussian attaik on the Rhine tind the 
reality of a prolonged siege of the (juadri- 
lateral fortres.ses, into which the Austrian 
army had retired. Without f)reliminary 
understanding with \'ietor limmanuel, 
Napoleon proposed an armistice to Km- 
peror I' rancis Jos(‘[)h, ( om hided July S. 
follc'Wed by the 

July 11 . Meeting of the two emperors at 
Villafranca, with agreement that 
Lombardy (excejil Mantua and Reschieraj 
should 1)0 ceded to Lrance and might then 
be ceded by ITance to Idedrnont; V’enetia 
was to remain Austrian; Italian primes 
should be restored to their thrones subject 
to amnesty of their revolting sul)jeels. 
J’hesc terms were accefited as preliminaries 
of ])ca(;c by Vic tor Lmmaniiel, who reserved 
Ills liicerty, however, res[)ec:ting the risings 
in central Italy. Cavour resigned in a rage. 
The hnal Treaty of Ztirich (Nov. loj em¬ 
bodied substantially the proxisions of the 
preliminaries of \’iliaframa. 

Aug.-Sept. In Jfarma, Modena, 'Fuseany 
and Romagn.i, rcfrre.sentatixa- as¬ 
semblies decreed the downfall of their late 


rulers and union with constitutional Pied¬ 
mont. The Piedmontese government dared 
not accept without the consent of Napo¬ 
leon. 

1860 , Jan. 20 . Cavour returned to power 

as premier, negotiated the annex¬ 
ations with Napoleon, whose price 
was the cession of Nice and Savoy. 

Mar. 13 - 15 . Plebiscites in Parma, Mo¬ 
dena, Romagna, and Tuscany 

resulted in x ote for annexation to 
Piedmont. 

Mar. 24 . Treaty of Turin, by which 
Piedmont ceded Sax'oy and Nice 
to Trance, after j)lebist ite. 

Apr. 4 . Abortive rising in Sicily against 
the Bourbons. 

May 5 . Garibaldi and his Thousand 
Redshirts sailed from Genoa for 
Sicily. 'Phe\- fiad been prei)aring an e\[)e- 
dition to N'iviv Garibaldi’s natal city, 
wliicb lie mc'anl to liold against the ITcncli. 
He was dix'crted to Sic ily by C'axour, who 
.sc'cTi'tly suj)|)orU'd thi^ lilibustc:ring ex{)e- 
dition. 

May 11 . Garibaldi and lii> force landed 
at Marsala, in wesleru Sii iJy. He 
niarchc-d inland, gathering re¬ 
cruits a^' he \\flit. 

May 15 . He deleated the Neapolitans 
at Calatafimi and marched on 
I'ah-rmo. 

May 27 . Garibaldi took Palermo and 

set uo a j)ro\-isioiial goxernment. 

July 20. He deleated the Xeapolilaits at 
Milazzo, whereupon they ex'aeu- 
aled Si« ilx'. e\( epl .Me.ssina. 

Aug. 22 . Garibaldi crossed the straits, 
with the c'onnixancc' of tlie Briti^h 
goxernment i Lord Redmerstoa). 

Sept. 7 . He tool; Naples after a tri 
ungilnd march, during which the 
\ea|)oIitan army faded before iiim, Francis 
II (suci c'cded I erdinand 11 in .May 1S50) 
j lied to Gaeta. He had made desperate 
altem{)ts to xvard oti the dangc-r by forming 
a Libc'nd ministry (June c-Si and re-estab¬ 
lishing the Constitution of i(S4.S (July 2), 
but was faced by deUaiion on all sides. 

Garib.'ddi’s plan was to defeat the rem- 
n.ants of the .Neapolitan army, march on 
Rome, and then [irocved to the conquest of 
X'enelia, I>es))ile Garibaldi’s loyalty to 
A'ietor Ifmmanuel. Caxoiir l)eeame alarmed, 
fearing ITench interxeiition on behalf of 
the j)oj)e ami jiossible ac tion l>y the .Aus¬ 
trians. He therelore decided to take* a hand 
and m.irch i'iedmonte.se troops to the scene, 
a course fnx'ored by the British to thxvart 
su})posed Irene 1 ) schemes for ;i Muratist 
restoration in .N’.iples. 

Sept. 8. An uprising in the Papal States 
gave Cavour an excuse tc.) inter- 
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vene. He called upon Cardinal Antonelli, 
paj)al secretary of state, to disband his 
“adventurers” (the Zouaves, an inter¬ 
national force of ardent Catholics). The 
demand was rejected. 

Sept. 10. The Ihedmontese crossed the 
j)a])al frontier. 

Sept. 18. They virtually annihilated the 
papal forces at Castelfidaro and 
advanced into Neaj^olitan terri¬ 
tory, joining: forces with Caribaldi. 

Oct. 21-22. Naples and Sicily \ (>ted by 
])lebiscitc for union with tlie north. 
Similar \'otcs were taken in the 
Marches (Nov. 4) and in Umbria 
(Nov. 5). 

Oct. 26. Gari])aldi defeated the Nea¬ 
politans on the Volturno. 

Nov. 3—1861, Feb. 13. Siege of Gaeta. 
d'he oj)eralions were much ham¬ 
pered by tlie French fleet, which 
made attack by sea impossible 
until it was withdrawn (Jan. kj). 

1861, Mar. 17. THE KINGDOM OF 

ITALY proclaimed by the first 
Italian parliament, with X’ictor 
Knimanuel as first kint; and a 
^^tvernment based on the Pied¬ 
montese Constitution of 184S. 

June 6. Cavour died, at the aire of 52. 
1861-1862. Ministry of Baron Ricasoli, 
ardent Tuscan y)atriot. who em¬ 
barked U]ion a vast national agitation for 
the annexation of Rome, still yrarrisoned by 
I'Yench Imops. Garibaldi left his place 
of retirenu'nt, tin- island of (kiy^rera, and 
ore:ani/ed ihe 

1862, Mar. 9. Society for the Emanci¬ 

pation of Italy. He oreaidzed an 
abortix'C cons|>iracy against .\ustiia. thi-n 
made a triumphant \ isit to the .scenes of 
his v ictories in Sicily. I tefying the po\ ern- 
rnent, he raised the cry A’cwc or Palh, 
crossed to the mainland (.Vug. 2.}) and ad¬ 
vanced north. 

Aug. 29. Battle of Aspromonte, a skir¬ 
mish in whicli Garibaldi and h.is 
volunteers were defeated. Ciari- 
baldi wounded and captured, lie 
and his men were amnestied soon 
after (()i-t. 5). 

1864, Sept. 15. The September Convention, 

by which \a|)ok‘on finallv agreed 
to evacuate Rome within two years ibegin¬ 
ning Feb. 5, iS()5), in return for an Italian 
promise U) move the caj)ital from d'urin to 
]‘'lorence. Napv>leon regarded this as the 
renunciation of Rome. The agreenunt 
raised a storm of protest in Piedmont and 
was denounced by ('iaril)aldi, but was ap- 
|>roved by the parliament. 

1866, May 12. Alliance of Italy and 
Prussia, 'encouraged by Napoleon 
(p. 681). ‘ 
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June 20. Italy declared war on Austria. 

June 24. Italians defeated at second 
battle of Custozza, by Archduke 
Albert. 

July 3. VENETIA CEDED TO ITALY 

after its cession to France by 

Austria. 

July 20. Resounding defeat of the Italian 

beet by the Austrians under Ad¬ 
miral d'eg(‘thotT, near Lissa. 

Oct. 12. Treaty of Vienna, bringing the 
war to a close. 

Dec. Last French troops withdrawn 

from Rome. Garibaldi again 

placed himself at the head of volunteers 

and began the inv:ision of the papal terri¬ 
tory, desj)ite disavowals of the govern¬ 
ment. He was twice captured, but escaped 
(1867, Sept.), 

1867, Oct. 27. .V plan for an insurrection 
j in Rome failed, but Garibaldi de- 

I feated a |)a[)al force. 

Oct. 28. French force landed at Civita 
Vecchia and marched to Rome. 

Nov. 3. BATTLE OF MENTANA. 
Garibaldi defeated by pay)al trooy)s 
suy)y>orted by ITench, who mowed down the 
enemy with the new breech-loading chasse- 
fu)ts. Garibaldi was captured and sent to 
, Gat)rera. Nay)oleon tried at first to sum- 
j mon an international congress to discuss 
I tlie Roman question, l)Ut accomy»lished 
I n..thing, d'he Roman question continued 
, to be ail oy)en sore in I'ranco-Italian rela¬ 
tions, and did miuh to yirevent the for¬ 
mation of an alliance (yc 035'. 

1870, Aug. 19. I'inal withdrawal of I'rencli 

troojis from Rome, in view of the 
Franco-German War (p. 6SS). 

Sept. 20. .After a short bornliardment 
the Italians, cayntalizing the de¬ 
feat of I'rance at Sedan, entered 
Rome after making a breach at 
the Porta Pia. 

Oct. 2. .After a plebiscite. Rome was 
annexed to Italy and became the 
cayiilal. 

d. THE KINGDOM OF 
ITALY, 1870-1914 

1871, May 13. THE LAW OF GUARAN¬ 

TIES, defining the relations be¬ 
tween the government and the yiayvicy; the 
yicrson of the yioyic was to be inviolable; he 
was granted royal honors and prerogatives 
and full liberty in the exercise of his re¬ 
ligious functions (free intercourse with 
Galludics throughout the world, liberty to 
hold conclaves, control of y^ay>al seminaries, 
etc.); reyiresentatives of foreign yvovvers at 
tlie Vatican were conceded diplomatic 
rights and immunities; the pope was to 
have an annual income of 3,250.000 lire 
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and other palaces, with rights of extra¬ 


territoriality. This law was not accej)ted 
by the pope, who henceforlii posed as ihe 
pn'somr of tk Vadcatu Relations between 
the papacy and the Italian government 
were not regularized until the Lateran 
Treaty of 1929 (p. 993 ). 

1873-1876, Ministry of Marco Minghetti 
( 1818 - 18 S 6 ) following that of 
Giovanni Lanza ( 1869 - 1873 ). The out¬ 
standing statesman was Quintino Sella, 
minister of finance, whose great aim was to 
balance the budget and organize the eco¬ 
nomic life of the new kingdom. He exer¬ 
cised “economy to the bone” (cutting down 
the civil list, salaries of ministers, etc.) and 
passed taxes on cereals, incomes, land, etc. 
The government reorganized the army 
( 350,000 men in peacetime) and re-created 
the navy (Italy the third sea-power by 
1885 ). Railroads were pushed to the south 
(mileage 1758 kilometers in i 860 ; 7438 in 
1876 ) and the merchant marine develoi)ed 
( 10,000 tons in 1862 ; 1 , 000,000 in 1877 , 
next to England and France). 

1876, Mar. 18. FALL OF THE MIN¬ 
GHETTI CABINET and of the 
Party of the Right (the party of enlightened 
conservatism following the teaching of 
Cavour, which had ruled the country since 
1849 ). 

Mar. 28, First ministry of the Left, 
under Agostino Depretis ( 1813 - 
1 S 87 ). Depretis was an early disciple of 
Mazzini, but had been converted to 
monarchism. Cold, cynical, disillusioned, 
he relied for maintenance of his power upon 
adroit parliamentary tactics, upon cor¬ 
ruption and upon political alliances (fras- 
farmismo). By generous use of government 
pressure the Right was overwhelmingly 
defeated in the elections and returned to 
parliament a mere rump. Depretis re¬ 
mained premier, with two short inter¬ 
ruptions, until his death in 1887 . The 
unpopular taxes, against which the Left 
had protested, were restored and free rein 
was given to agitation against Austria 
(irredentism), aiming to acquire the Tren- 
tino and Trieste (Italm Jrr(’dmia),Jtii\i^n~ 
sf)caking districts still under Austrian rule. 
Italian stock in international affairs reached 
the low point. 

1878, Jan. 9. Death of King Victor Em¬ 
manuel. 

1878-1900. HUMBERT I, king. 

1878, Feb. 7. Death of Pius IX. 

1878-1903. LEO XIII (Cardinal Pecci, 1810 - 
^ 903 ). pope. Various attempts 
were made to reach an agreement on the 
Roman question (notably in 1886 ) but 


Extension of the franchise, by rc. 

(iuction of the age limit from j:; 
to 21 and lowering the tax-i)aying require¬ 
ment from 40 to 19 lire. The result was 
an increase of the electorate from about 
600,000 to about 2 . 000 . 000 . 

1882, May 20. Triple Alliance of Italy, 
Austria, and Germany (p. 738 ). 
1886. An act of parliameJit farmed out the 
state railways to three private 
companies for 60 years, with possible termi¬ 
nation at the end of 20 or 40 years. 

Another act introduced employers’liabil¬ 
ity for accidents, but was so [)(>c)rly adrninis 
tered as to be incfTectivc, like the act ( 1877 ) 
making elementary education compulsory 
for children from six to nine years. 
1885. Italian occupation of Assab and 
Massowa on the Red Sea, after 
the ITench ( 1881 ) liad frustrated 
Italian hopes for Tunis (pp. 737 , 
838 ). 

1887, July 29. Death of Depretis. 

1887-1891. First ministry of Francesco 

Crispi, minister of interior under 
Depretis, former rej)ul)lican and member of 
(iarihaldi’s “Thousand,” a [)r()ud, self- 
centered, vigorous individual. After abor¬ 
tive negotiations with the jxipacy he turned 
to a violently anti-clerical policy: abolition 
of ecclesiastical tithes and of compulsory 
religious instniction in elementary schools. 
The erection of the statue of Giordano 
Bruno confronting the Vatican (i 88 g) 
brought relations to such a pitch of tension 
that the pope seriously considered leaving 
Rome. 

In foreign policy Crispi took his stand 
unwaveringly by the alliance with Austria 
and Germany (p. 740)- suppressed 

radical and irredentist organizatifuis. Re¬ 
lations with France became so strained that 
they almost resulted in a ru})turc. 
1887-1889. The Ethiopian venture. Crispi 
was a convinced imperialist and 
was determined to expand the Italian foot¬ 
ing on the Red Sea. This led to war with 
Ethiopia and to a serious setback at Dogali 
fjan. 25 , 1887 ). Nevertheless the Italians 
were able to strengthen their position by 
backing Mcnclek, King of Shoa, against the 
Ethio[)ian king of kings, John. 

1889, May 2. The Treaty of Ucciali by 
which, according to the Italian 
version, Menelek accey)ted an 
Italian protectorate over Ethiopia. 
Menelek became king of kings 
(Nov.) on the death of John. 

1891, Jan. 31. Fall of Crispi, after a gratui¬ 
tous outburst against the Right, 
1891-1892. Ministry of Marquis di Rudini, 
meml)cr of the Right, who gov- 
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erned with a coalition cabinet and support 
from the Left. He attem])ted to balance 
the budget, notably by reducing the ex¬ 
penditures for army and navy. 
1892-1893. First ministry of Giovanni 
Giolitti (1842-1928). In the midst 
of a banking rrisis, Giolitti made the 
managing director of the Banca Romutui, 
Signor d'anlongo, a senator. The Senate 
refused to confirm the appointment; an 
interpellation resulted in the arrest of Tan- 
longo and other prominent persons. A 
parliamentary in\'estigation revealed that 
lie had issued large sums in duplicate bank 
nfites, that two preceding cabinets had been 
aware of his irregularities, that loans had 
been made liy him to deputies, etc. Giolitti 
was overthrown and left the country for a 
time. 

1893, Dec. 10—1896, Mar. 6 . Second 
Crispi ministry, d'he cabinet was 
faced with serious jieasant trouldes in Sicily 
(fasri), which were ruthlessly put down by 
the use of the military. Jn similar manner 
Grisj)i dealt with anarc hist outrages. Laws 
of July II and Oct. 22, 1894. suppressed 
anarchist and soi'ialist organizations. 

'I'he desperate financial situation was 
attacked liy Baron Sidney Sonnino (1847- 
1922), the minister of finance. The Bank 
of Italy had been established by a law oi 
.Aug. 10. 1893, to lirjuidate the insolvent 
Batioa Roniana. llie law forbade state 
banks to make loans on real estate, limited 
their {lowers of discount, and reduced the 
pafier riKuiey maximum. Other measures 
sought increased economy and larger in 
come. By 1890 Sonnino had {practically 
balanced the budget des{)itc the added 
ex{)enses of the war in Africa. 
1896-1896. THE ETHIOPIAN WAR. 

Mcnelek had rejected the Italian 
inter{)retation of the Treaty of Ucciali 
and all efforts at com{)romise had 
failed. By 1805. after Menelek had secured 
the necessary munitions, he was ready to 
take Uj) the Italian challenge. 

1895, Dec. 7. The Italians, having ad¬ 

vanced into northern Iuhio{)ia. 
were badly defeated at Amba Alagi by Ras 
Makonen, who tlu-n Ipesieged the key fortress 
of Makalle, whi( h fell Jan. 20, i89^>. Gris{)i 
now felt that Italian honor and his own 
{position were at stake. He insisted that 
General Baratieri make an advance and 
secure a victory. The general, against his 
better judgment, obeved orders. 

1896, Mar. 1. BATTLE OF ADUA. The 

Italians (25,000) were com{pletely 
defeated by some 100.000 Lthio{pians under 
Menelek. Those who were not killed were 
for the most {part ca{Plured and htdd for 
ransom. One of the worst colonial disasters 
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in modem history. The Italians were 
obliged to sue for peace and signed the 
Treaty of Addis Ababa (Oct. 26 ), in which 
they recognized the independence of Plthi- 
opia and restricted themselves to the colony 
of Eritrea. 

Mar. 6 . Downfall of Crispi, resulting 
from a storm of public indignation 
and unrest. 

1896-1898. Second Rudini ministry, based 
on an understanding with Felice 
Cavalotti, the radical leader. 
There followed a period of acute 
unrest. 

1896, Sept. 30. Agreement between France 
and Italy with respect to Tunis. 
7Te Italians gave u{:) many of their 
claims. First ste{p in the {policy of 
assuaging French hostility. 

1898, May 3-8. THE “FATTI DI MAG- 
GIO.” Serious bread riots in 
\ arii>us {parts of the country culminated in 
o})en conllict with the tnpops in Milan. 
Martial law was {proclaimed, but order was 
restcpred only after considerable loss of life. 
Heavy sentences by courts-martial, es- 
{pecially against socialists, ensued. Rudini 
was obliged to resign. 

1898, June 28—1900, June 18. Ministry of 
General Luigi Pelloux. He pre¬ 
sented to {Parliament a drastic Public Safety 
Law, which was violently op{)osed by all 
radical grcpiips. An attempt was made to 
('hange the Chamber’s standing orders, but 
this was again opposed. I’elloux appealed 
to the country (1900), but the elections onl\' 
strengthened the radical elements. Ha\-ing 
already granted an amnesty (Dec. 50. 18991. 

Pelloux was forced to resign. 

1898, Nov. 21. A commercial treaty signed 
with France, bringing to an end 
the taritT war that had been raging 
since 1880. much to the detriment 
of Italy. 

1900, July 29. King Humbert assassinated 

by an anarchist at Monza. 

1900- VICTOR EMMANUEL III, king. 

He was regarded as more liberal 
than his father and the govern¬ 
ment’s policy gradually turned 
m(pre and more to the Left for 
su{>{Port. 

1900, Dec. 14. Franco-Italian agreement 

exchanging a free hand in Morocco 
(for France) for a free hand in 
Tri{PoU (for Italy). An im{Portant 
stage in tl\e Franco-Italian rap¬ 
prochement ({P. 750). 

1901. Development of a large-scale strike 

epidemic, reflecting the growth of 
socialism, the organization of labor, and 
the more active Sjprcad of radicalism. 
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1902, Jan.-Feb. Strike of the employees of 

the Mediterranean Railway, de¬ 
manding, among other things, recognition 
of their union. In Feb. there was real 
danger of a general strike, following a strike 
of gas em}>loyees in Turin. The govern¬ 
ment met the situation by calling up all 
railway workers who were reservists. By 
mediation a settlement was finally reached 
in June. 

1903, Oct.—1906, Mar. 4. Giolitti prime 

minister. Strikes and disorders 
c()n tinned una bat ed. 

1904, Sept. General strike proclaimed. 

^luch violence in Milan and ollter 
large cities. 

Oct. In the general elections the social¬ 
ists and radicals lost consideral>ly, 
evidently a po])ular protest against the 
excesses of the labor organizations, but 
])rol)ably influeiKed also by the attitude 
of the pope (Fins X since IQ03), who gave 
permission to Catholics to take part in 
political struggles involving the safety of 
the social order. 

1906, May 30—1909, Dec. 2. Ministry of 
Giolitti, following the short-lived 
cabinets of Fortis and Sonniiu). 

1908. Giolitti continued his policy of con¬ 

cession to the Church by sjxinsor- 
ing a measure to facilitate religious edu¬ 
cation, such education to be optional with 
the communal councils, which were, how¬ 
ever, obliged to supply such education if 
parents desired it. 

Dec. 28- An earthquake of ap})alling 
severity shook southern Calal)ria 
and eastern Sicily, completely destroyed 
Reggio and Messina and many villages, 
with loss of life estimated at 150,000. At 
IMessina a ‘Tidal wave’- added to the de¬ 
struction. 

1909, Dec. 2. Giolitti’s government was 

overturned and was followed by 
the cabinets of Sonnino (1909, 
Dec.-igio, Mar.) and Luzzatti 
(igio, IMar.-igii, Mar.). 

1911, Mar. 29—1914, Mar. 10. Giolitti 
prime minister again. 

1911, Sept. 29^ 1912, Oct. 15. THE TRI¬ 
POLITAN WAR, with Turkey. 
By various agreements (with (iermany and 
Austria, 1887; with T-rngland, i8po; with 
France, 1900; with Russia, 1909) Italy had 
secured aj)})roval for eventual action to ac¬ 
quire T'rij)oli. The second IMoroccan crisis 
(f). 757) and the prc)sj)ects of a French pro¬ 
tectorate in Morocco induced the Italian 
government to act before it was tx)o late. 
Its decision was influenced in large measure 
by the pressure exerted by the revived 
nationalist movement (writings of Gabriele 
d’Annunzio, Enrico Corradini, el al.) after 


1908. The ])rctext used was Turkish ob¬ 
struction of Italian peaceful j^enetration. 
An ultimatum was sent (Sept. 28), but was 
rejected by the Turks. 

1911, Oct. 6. The Italians landed a force 

at Tripoli and occiqued the town. 
The other coastal towns were 
taken in rapid succession. 

Nov. 6. "J'hc Italian go\ernment pro¬ 
claimed the annexation of Tripoli, 
though the country was far from being 
conquered (valiant opposition of a small 
'Furkish force under Enver Bey, suj)ported 
by the Arabs). 

1912, Jan.-Feb. Naval operations in the 

Red Sea and on the Syrian coast. 
The Italians bombarded se\'cral coastal 
cities, but the general ojierations were nuu h 
I hampered l)y Austrian refusal to permit 
I war on the Balkan or Aegean coasts (for- 
I hidden by the d'riple Alliance and other 
agreements). All elTorts at mediation by 
the j)o\vcrs were frustrated l)y the refusal of 
the l urks to aljandon 'Tripoli. 

Apr. 16-19. Italian naval demonstration 
at the Dardanelles. T he Turks 
closed the Straits (till May 4) 
causing much loss to Russian com¬ 
merce. 

May 4-16. The Italians occupied Rhodes 

and the other Dodecanese Islands. 
ITace negotiations were finally oy>ened in 
July, but neither side was ready t(> yield an 
iota of its elaiiiis and only the threatening 
Balkan War iinally induced the 'i'urks to 
give in. The j)reliminary^ Treaty of Ouchy 
(definitive Treaty of Lausanne, Od. 18) 
ended the war: the 'l\irks abandoned 
sovereignty of T'ri]>oli, but the Italians were 
to recognize a representative of the sultan 
as caliph (i.e. Turkish religious authority); 
the Italians w'cre to restore the Dodecanese 
Islands as soon as the Turks evacuated 
Tripoli. 

June 29. Extension of the franchise, in¬ 
creasing the number of voters from 
about three to about eiglit and a half 
million. This amounted to practically uni¬ 
versal sufTrage. The same bill i)rovided for 
salaries for members of parliament. 

1913, Oct. The general election gave the 

liberals a majority, but showed a 
marked increase of various sot ial- 
ist groups (78 seats together in 
plat e of the previous 41) and the 
Gatht)lies (35 instead of 14). 

1914, Mar. 9. General strike jutu laimed 

at Rome, largely the outcome of 
pojiular resistance to taxation 
made necessary by tlie war. 

Mar. 10. Cabinet of Antonio Salandra, 
following the resignation of Gio¬ 
litti. The revolutionary railway union 
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demanded an increase in vva^^es, l)ut tlie was Enrico Malatesta. Benito Mussolini 
question was finally compromised. (p. gSGj, then editor of the socialist news- 
June 7. On the national holiday of the paper ylww//, took a jirominent part. Mobs 

Staluto, riots broke out in Ancona, held a number of towns for a week until na- 

where an anti-militarist demonstration had tionalistsand troopsrestored order, 

been jiroliibited. A general strike followed Aug. 3. Italy proclaimed neutrality in 
in the town and spread to other parts of the World War. 

the Marclies, Romagna, etc. The leader {Cont. pp. 923 JT-, 986.) 

/ THE PAPACY, 1815-1914 

In the [leriod of tlie reslonition the 1823-1829. LEO XII fAnnibale della 
pa[)acy recaptured much of the ground lost (ienga, 17O0-1829) continued the 

during the chaos of the re\T)lutionary era. {lolicy of Pius \T1 and secured further ad- 
d'hroiighoiit ] airoj)e there was a rev ival of varitageous concordats, extending the [lolicy 
Catholicism, and ev'en in Protestant states to the South American republics. His 
sympathy had grown for the Catholic extreme reactionary policy in domestic 
Church as the mainstay of the throne and affairs strengthened the underlying current 
the most clTective lorce for holding the of liberalism. He [lersecuted the Jews, 
revolutiiinary spirit in check. The gov’ern- harshly sujiervised morals, condemned the 
ing classes regarded as axiomatic this “union I'rotestant Pilile societies and all dissenters 
of tlirone and altar” against the disruj)ti\e (ieS24, 1826), and made vigorous etiorts to 
tendencies of liberalism and nationalism. root out the Carbonari. On the con- 
d'he papacy was also assisted liy the R(.)- structive side, Leo promoted missions, en- 
mantic movement, with its idealization of (ouraged scholars, imjiroved the educa- 
the past, and by the inlluential writings tional system in Rome, reduced taxes, made 
of men like Rene Chateaubriand, Robert justice less costly, and found money for 
de Lamennais, and Joseph de Maistre public imfirovements. Of noble character, 
{Du I‘dp(\ i8ig), which glorified the Leo latked insiglit into, and symfiathy 
Catholic Churcli and tlie authority of the with, the temporal developments of his 
jiope. jicTiod, 

1814, May 24. Ultramontanism reigiu'd in 1829-1830. PIUS VIII ilTancesco Casti- 

Kome upon the return of the gli<me. 17O1-1830) — a short, re- 

gentle and courageous Pius VII (1740- actionary reign luiteworthy for 

1823). 'I'he Jesuit Order and the Inqui- the Catholic Emancipation Act in 

sition were re-established in Rome tAug. 7), England (]>. ()o0 

and the Index was reconstituted. 1831-1846. GREGORY XVI (Mauro Ca- 

1815. 'Through the e!!orts of his able secre- pellari, 1). A})ogec of 

tary of slate, Cardinal Consalvi the reaction. The new pope was greeted 
(1737-18:4), the pojie obtained from the by revolts which had broken out under his 
Congress of \’ienna the restitution of the predecessor and which were |)rom]Uly sup- 
States of the Church. 'The temporal ad- {)ressed tp. 051'. 

mini^trati(»n was reorganized, a ))ureaiUTa(y 1832, Aug. 15. Tlie encyclical Mirari vos 

establislicd (m the krem h model, ('on- londemned complete and unre- 

siderable opposition de\ cloj>ed against this strained liberty of conscience, liberty of the 
highly centralized administration, which |)ress, and revolt for any reason against an 
excluded laymen from all higli offices. I)is- estalilished goxernment. Though Gregory 
content against the “rule of the priests” did much to jiromote public welfare (estab- 

centcred in the Carbonari, a Liberal secret lishment of a decimal coinage and a bureau 

society (]v ()3o). of statistics, and of a steamship service at 

1821, Sept. 13. Aft er the rising in Naples Ostia; foundation of ]niblic baths, hosjiitals. 

(p. 650'. ('onsalvi had llieir and oqihanages; lightening of various im- 

leaders prosecuted, and the pojie con- jic^sls), he would not concede the demc|nd 

demned their {irincijiles. for separation of the ecclesiastic al and the 

I'hc chief activity of the pajiacy in the civil administration. The secretary of 

reign of Pius VH was concerned with elTorts slate. Cardinal Lambruschini (1776-1S54), 

to recover its international inlluencc in sup])ressed all asjiiratic'iis for political 
Luropc. Toward the accomplishment of liberty with extreme severity. The last 
this program, Consalvi negcUiated a series three years were again occupied with re- 
of valuable concordats witli all the Roman hellions in the Papal States. The embar- 
Catholic j)owcrs save Austria, rassing linanci.d condition in which Gregory 
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left his dominions was due to his lavish 
expenditure on architectural and engineer¬ 
ing works, and to his liberal patronage of 
learning. 

1846-1878. PIUS IX (Giovanni Mastai- 
I'crretti, 1792-1878), widely 
greeted in Italy as the “pope of 
progress” (p. 651). 

1848, Apr. 29. Placing the universal sig¬ 
nificance of the [lafiacy above 
national as])irations, Pius proclaimed his 
neutrality in the national war against 
Austria. For this he was denounced as a 
traitor, and forced to lice (for details on 
Pius IX and the Revolution of 1848, see 
p- 655)- 

1850, Apr. 12. Pius returned to Rome, 

embittered, and henceforth stub 
bornly hostile to liberalism in all its forms. 
The Constitution of 1S48 was not restored, 
though half-hearted efforts were made to 
modernize the state through the grant of 
self-government, with participation of lay¬ 
men. In the reactionary policy which 
prevailed, Cardinal Antonelli (1806-1876), 
secretary of state, with mediaeval views 
and Machiavellian temperament, exerted 
a paramount induence. In the achieve¬ 
ment of Italian unity (1859-1860) the Papal 
States were lost, to be followed by the 
taking of Rome in 1870 (p. 659). Pius and 
his successors persistently refused the otTer 
of the Italian government to accord the 
pope the rights and honors of a sovereign, 
and an annual endowment (p. 660). h'aced 
by the loss of his temporal sovereignty, Pius 
sought compensation l)y strengthening the 
machinery of the Churcli and the spiritual 
influence of the papacy. The political re¬ 
action following the stormy years 1848- 
1849 offered promising soil for the pope’s 
elTorts to conclude advantageous coruor- 
dats, and in several countries, notably 
.Spain (1851) and Austria (1855), he was 
able to regulate Church-State relations to 
the advantage of the Curia. Pius also re¬ 
established Roman Catholic hierarchies 
in England (1850) and Holland (1855). 
•Seeking popularity, the pof)e, unaided by 
an oecumenical council, promulgated a 
new dogma, the first since the Council of 
Trent. 

1854, Dec. 8. Dogma of the Immaculate 
Conception of the Virgin, which 
made a belief long widely held in the Church 
a" article of faith. The “infallibility” of 
the pope implied in this act was o[)enly 
acknowledged in 1870 by the Vatican 
C'ouncil. 

1864, Dec. 8. When the temporal power 
of the papacy was tottering to its 
fall, Pius flung (hwvn the gauntlet of de¬ 
fiance to the new social and jiolitical order 
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in the encyclical Quanta ciira^ with the 
appended Syllabus errorum. The jiojie 
censured the “errors” of pantheism, natu¬ 
ralism, nationalism, indifferentism, social¬ 
ism, communism, freemasonry, and various 
other 19th-century views. He claimed for 
the Church the control of all culture and 
science, and of the whole educational sy.s- 
tem; rejected the liloerty of conscience and 
worship enjoyed by other creeds, and the 
idea of tolerance; claimed the com[jlcte 
independence of the Church from state 
control; ui)held the necessity of a cf)ntinu- 
ance of the temporal power of the Roman 
See, and declared that “It is an error to 
believe that the Rom.an Pontiff can and 
ought to reconcile himself to, and agree 
with, progress, liberalism, and contempo¬ 
rary civilization.” ddie Ultramontane 
party was loud in its praise of the Syllabus^ 
but the Liberals were amazed, and treated 
it as a declaration of war l>y the Church on 
modern civilization. It was also a blow 
aimed at the Liberal Catholics, who were 
reconciled to religious liberty and demo¬ 
cratic government. 

1869, Dec. 8 -1870, Oct. 20. THE VATI¬ 

CAN COUNCIL. The zenith of 
Pius' pontifuate was attained when the 
Vatican Council (the first general council 
since that of Trent, three centuries earlier) 
proclaimed (1870, July 18) the dogma of 
papal infallibility - the dogma that the 
po[)e, when sf)eal.ing cx calhrdra, posses.ses 
infallibility in decisions regarding faith or 
morals, in virtue of his supreme a}>()sto]ic 
power. The new dogma was attended by 
imfjortant results. It marked the final 
triumph of the papacy over the epis(()pal 
and conciliar tendeiu ies of the (Jhurc h. It 
attempted to exalt the |)a])acy alx)\e all 
secular stales and to extend “faitli and 
morals” to the i)olilical domain. 

1870, July 30. Austria immediately an¬ 

nulled the Concordat of 1856. In 
Pnissia the KulIurhampf broke out (p. 688), 
and in I'rance the couiu il so accentuated 
the power of ultrarnontanism that the state 
took steps to curl) it. At his death in 1878, 
Pius left the Cliurch shaken to its founda¬ 
tions and in feud with almost ev'ery secular 
government. 

1878-1903. LEO XIII (Joarhim Pecci, 
1810-1903), a gifted di|)lomat, 
marked a change. Leo jiossessed a more 
liberal and tolerant spirit than his prede¬ 
cessor. He narrowed the intellectual gulf 
between the Church and modern society; 
by encouraging a renewed study of Thomas 
Aquinas in all Catholic seminaries (the 
result of which was to spread the doctrine 
that between true science and true religion 
there was no conflict); by fostering the 
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study of Church history (on the theory that 
it would augment the prestige of the Church 
by showing its contributions to the progress 
of civilization); by supporting experimental 
science among eminent Catholics. 
1886. Leo was appointed arbitrator in a 
dispute between Germany and 
Spain over the possession of the Caroline 
Islands. He also acted as arbitrator in a 
number of other cases. As his reign wore 
on, Leo perceived that democracy might 
prove fully as useful as monarchy for jire- 
serv'ing and strengthening Catholic princi¬ 
ples. He therefore encouraged Catholic 
[)olilical parties, with distinctly liberal 
tendencies, in Germany and Belgium, and 
adopted a friendly attitude toward the 
go\ernnient of the French Republic. In¬ 
structions were given to French Catholics 
to break with monarchical principles, and 
to supt^ort the republic. 

1890. However, the y)olicy of the Rallic- 

ment in France (p. 640) was also 
motivated by the tK)pe’s desire to secure 
I rench aid for the solution of the Roman 
question, the mains})ring of his whole 
policy. Relations with the Italian govern¬ 
ment had grown steadily worse, and in an 
encyclical addressed to the Italian clergy 
(i<SqS. Aug. 5 ) Leo insisted on the duty of 
Italian Catholics to abstain from f)olitical 
life while the i)o{)e remained in his “in¬ 
tolerable position.” 

1891, May 16. The encyclical on labor 

questions, Kirum )ioV(2rujn, aimed 
to apply Christian priiu it)les to the relations 
between ca])ital and labor, and won for Leo 
the title of “the workingman’s f)opc." It 
pointed (Uit that the possessing classes, in¬ 
cluding the employers, have im})ortant 
moral duties to fulhll; that it is one of the 
hrst duties of society (Slate and Church 
collaborating) to imj)rovc the position of 
the workers. 

Of the {political principles of Pius IX, 
Leo altered little. He e.xpressed in his 
encyclicals the same condemnation of many 
phases of liberalism and nationalism, and 
reiterated the view that the Church should 
superintend and direct every form of secular 
life. But, unlike his predecessor, Leo never 
appeared as a violent partisiin of any 
[)articular fomi of government. It was his 
object to bring about harmonious collabo¬ 
ration between Church and State. In the 
Kidturkampf he adopted a moderate and 
corn iliatory attitude, and succeeded in ol> 
taining the repeal of the IcgisUaioii against 
the Church. 
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1903-1914. PIUS X (Giuseppe Sarto, 1835- 
1914), known as the “pope of the 
poor and the humble,” applied himself with 
determination to the task of fortifying the 
inner life of the Church. He carried out 
(1908) an extensive reorganization of the 
Curia in order to modernize its machinery. 
Another important reform, the codification 
of canon law (1904), w'as undertaken (com¬ 
pleted under Benedict XV, promulgated 
June 28, 1917). 

Encouraged by the liberal tendencies in 
Leo’s reign, a group of Catholics known as 
Modernists (notably Father George Tyr¬ 
rell, in England, the Abbe Loisy in hTance, 
and Antonio Fogazzaro in Italyj had begun 
to agitate for a revision of the dogmas and 
{)()liciesof the Church to bring them in line 
with the findings of scientific scholarship 
and the modern spirit. Pius had only bitter 
scorn for tlie Modernists. 

1907, Sept. 8. The encyclical Pasemdi 
(^rrgis expounded and condemned 
the Modernist system, and set up a new 
and effective censorship to combat it. 

I‘ius was not greatly interested in politi¬ 
cal affairs. Relations with the Italian 
government improved, and the pojie quali¬ 
fied the absolute prohibition imposed by 
his predecessors against the participation 
of Catholics in ^Kilitical elections (p. 6O2,). 
But the pope experienced great bitterness 
in his relations with !•'ranee, which adopted 
legislation for the separation of Church and 
Stale (p. 642;. 

1914, Aug. 2. Pius’ last circular was an 
appeal for peace addressed to the 
Catholics of the world on the eve 
of the World War. 

1914-1922. BENEDICT XV iGiacomo 
della Chiesa), whose reign was 
taken up by efforts to maintain an even 
balance between the warring nations, many 
of them essentially Catholic. The pope 
twice (1Q15. July 30; 1917, Aug. i) appealed 
to the belligerents to make peace, but these 
a})|)eals earned him nothing but a reputa- 
tit>n for pro-Germanism. 

With the victory' of the Allies and Italy, 
the pope began to give up opposition to the 
Italian government. He definitely revoked 
(1019) the decree forbidding Catholics to 
participate in politics, and authorized 
(1920) Catholic sovereigns to visit the king 
in Rome. Xegotiatioiis were opened which 
led ultimately to the Laicran Treaty of 
1929 (,p 993). (Con/, p. 992.) 
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8. SWITZERLAN]) 


1815, Mar. 20, 29. Two ac ts of the Con¬ 
gress of Vienna rcgiilalccl the 
Swiss problem. They laid down the 
jnineiple of the perpetual neutrality of 
Switzerland, restored the old frontiers, with 
two exceptions, and smoothed en’er tlie 
internal dilliciillies of the country. A con¬ 
stitutional coinention drew up a new 
federal pact which restored the old insti 
tiitions, and gave very wide autonomy to 
the 2 2 cantons. Tlic Diet had x’er}’ re¬ 
stricted powers, Ijcing little more than a 
congress of amliassadors rcy^resenting the 
cantons. Racial and religious differences, 
and differences in {)olitical ideals still existed 
among the cantoris, which made for di¬ 
vision and disunion. 

1S15-1828. The early jrart of the resto¬ 
ration period was characterized by 
a serious economic crisis, due to the war. 
Swiss industry, no longer protected by tiie 
Continental blockade, found itself unable 
to compete with English industry, es- 
jiecially in the textile trade. Tire cantons 
wei'e unable to agree u]x)n a common 
customs policy. In the political sphere 
most of tlie cantons followed reactionary 
fiolicics. Under tlie yiresstire of the Holy 
Alliance, Switzerland was obliged to pc'rse- 
cute the liberal refugees from neighlioring 
Ccaintries, and in icS23 was comiielled to re¬ 
strict the freedom of the jircss. 
1828-1848. The so-called “Era of Regener¬ 
ation,” in which revision of the 
ronstitutions of several aintons 
was undertaken. 

1828-1829. 'The cantonal governments were 
wise enough to grant the conces¬ 
sions demanded, such as uni\ers:d siiffnigt-. 
freedom of the jiress, and equality leefore 
(he law. The movement was strengthened 
l)y the July Revolution in Paris. Petwet-n 
iSjO and 1833 some ten cantons liberalized 
their constitutions. 

1832, Mar. 17. The Siebener Concordat. 

Tiic liberal cantons joined together 
to guarantee their new liberal (on- 
stiliitions. 

July 17. T1 le f;ueslion of revising tlie 
federal pact in the direction of a 
stronger central go\'ernment was brought 
before the Diet by a large majority of the 
(antons, whereupon the conservative can- 
tens concluded an alliance (League of Sar- 
nen) to maintain the Pact of 1815. 
1834, Jan. 20. The struggle for the revision 
of the constitution was trans¬ 
formed into a religious quarrel when the 
liberal < anions adopted the Art'nU '- of 
Baden, whidi contained a [irogram of cc- 


I clcsiastica! reform. 'Die Liberal parly 
stood for freedom of worship, .secular edu¬ 
cation, a lay stale, and was esyiecially 
irritated by tlie [laramount position in the 
Ualholic cantons of the Jesuits, wiio had 
returned after 1S14. liy increasing the 
flower of the central government, the 
I.iberals hofied to be able to impose tlieir 
\iews ufHin tlie whole confederation. Re 
I ligious and politierd fiassions gradually rose 
to fever fiitch. 

1845, Dec. 11. THE SONDERBUND, 

The se\-en CatlK>li( cantons — Lu- 
j cernc, Uri. Schwyz, Unterwnlden, 'Zug. 
l-reibiirg, and \alois—n-])licd to the 
organized armed bands of the Liberal can 
tons by concluding a league (the Soruitr 
bund) for the fuiiposc of protecting tlu-ir 
interests. 

1847, July 20. The Liberals were able to 

get a vote through tlie Diet order¬ 
ing tlie dissolution of the Bonder- 
bund as being (oniraiy" to the con¬ 
stitution. J'lie seven canlon.s 
refused and war resulted. 

Nov. 10-29. J'lu- federal general G. H. 
Dufour qui( kly defeated the foru-s 
of tlie Sonderhund . Lord Ikalmersiun’s 
])olicy of masterly inacti\'ily tind IhifoLir’s 
ra})i(} \ ict(>ry averted an intervention being 
})lanned by M' tlernich and (iuizot. 'The 
A(>!iderhund was dissohed, the Jesuits ivere 
e.vpelled. and the \'i('tors firoceebed to 
strengthen the federal government. 

1848, Sept. 12. THE NEW CONSTI¬ 

TUTION, replaeing the Pact of 
1815. It organized .Switzerland as a federal 
union closely moileled on that of the I idled 
.Stales. Wldle j^resereing the historii loeal 
government of the cantons, it establislud 
a strong central government. Lcgislati\'e 
I authority resided in two chambers: 'Idie 
1 Council of State {Standcrat) consisting of 
I two meml>ers from cacii canton; the Na¬ 
tional Council ( .Willomdrat), members of 
which were elected by unix’crsal suffrage in 
numbers profiortional to the pojaikilion of 
ea( h canton. 'Die cxca ulivc was a Federal 
Council ( Bundcsnit) of se\en members, 
eica ted liy the two ehambers. Its annual 
(hairman was given the title President of 
the L inijederation, lull he enjoyed no wider 
flowers than his colleagues. 
1848-1867. The NeufchStel problem. The 
canton of Neufchatel (fiart of the 
confederation, but under the sovereignly of 
the King of ITussia) had firot iaimed a re- 
fiublic {Mar. 184S), the constitution of 
whic h was guaranteed by tiu- kederal Diet. 
In [856 a conservative rcxolution aimed at 
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the restoration of the king. War with 
Prussia was narrowly averted by the medi¬ 
ation of Na])oleon III. In May 1S57 the 
king renounced his rights, in return for a 
money payment, wliii h he later renoun( ed. 
He kef)f his title, but tlii.s was discontinued 
by W illiam I. 

Swiss internal history in the ensuing 
period was dominated l)y economic j)r'>i^- 
lems and by a general trend toward govern¬ 
ment centralization. The ])ubli( servi(as 
(lelegra})h and j)ostal systems, customs, 
currency, wc‘ights and measures; had been 
l)rought under federal contpil, aiul were 
reorganized. 

1874, Apr. 19. A revision of the consti¬ 
tution further c nlarge<l the ])«»wers 
of tlie fecieral government. C'pecially in 
military alYairs. tree elementary sc]n)i>],-~ 
undiT I'edera] su))er\ihi(>n wiTt' autimrized 
and the principle <'f relerenduin was inln- 
duced for national legislation, 'riiereafter. 
I)y means of the initiatice and rc-lerenduin. 
federal authority wtis e.xtonded to man\- 
liei<P. ' 

1874, Oct. The International Postal Con¬ 
gress met at Herne. Swtl/eile.n<l 
iK'came a favorite meeting-pla,'i- 
for iniernationtd eonvenlions an ! 
headciua.rters for many inur 
national organizations. 

1882, May 20. Opening of the St. Gothard 
Railway; first of Uie great raihoe.d 
tuniu-ls through the ,\lps, 

1887, May. 'Jdie federal government wa- 
LUN en a monopoly of sale of spirits. 
1889. .\culc; tension in relations witli Ger¬ 


many, resulting from the expulsion of 
a police officer on the trail of political 
offenders. Switzerland had long been a 
hav^cn for politic al refugees and for radicals 
and conspirators of all hues. The asylum 
extended to them cau.sed constant frirtion 
with neighboring powers. 

1890, June, d'he federal gov^ernment was 
em}K)werec] to enact measures of 
social insurance. 

1898, Feb. 'I'lie federal government was 
authorized to purchase privately 
ow'ned railways. 

Nov. 'I'he feder;d go\ernmcnt was em¬ 
powered to unify and enforce the 
civil and penal codes. 

1907, Apr. 12. A new army bill reorganized 
the forces. Although Swiss neu¬ 
trality was guaranteed h>y the [towers in 
loi :., growing international tension necessi¬ 
tated precautions. A unique military 
.s\>iem was built up (iS.;;. revised icjo;); 
the army' was a L\'i)e I'f stanrling militia, 
with -liort periods of recjuircd training 
biennially. 

Switzerland made steady' ])rogrcss in the 
Crc)noriiic splu-re. i)Ut despite growing pros- 
jKTity and the e.\])arisio]i of federal power, 
democracy remained. In si.\ of tlie smallest 
cantons the peoj)le continued to exercise 
their local powers through mass mec'tings 
(lAimifs^cnhindru) without tlie inters'en- 
tion of any assembly. In the larger cantons 
n.j>r«*.''cnlati\e sy'stems u’cre used, but they' 
were b.a>ed on universal sulTrage and in 
most of tiiem the initiatice and referendum 
Were eni'iloyed. ^Co}il. p. 994.) 


9. CKN'I RAL KI ROPE 


a. GER MANY, 1815-1848 

1815. THE “METTERNICH SYSTEM.” 

.After the Xaj)ok-onic wars <wn- 
tral Europe (the German states and the 
Austrian lAnpire) was subjected to the 
”Mc‘ilernich System.” 'Ehrough rigid cen¬ 
sorship. e laborate cs]iu)nage, supervision of 
the universities, etc., Metternich oj>posed 
constitutional and nationalist aspiratit>ns 
awaketied during the Xapoltamic w.irs. 
In the (ierman slates he made liis will felt 
tlirough lhc‘ Germanic Confederation (called 
into being by the E\)ngress of Vienna). It 
was com[H)sed of 38 so\'c*reign powers' its 
ol)ject was to guarantc'e external and in¬ 
ternal peace of Gern.any, and the inde¬ 
pendence of the member states (Austria 
brought only its German states into tiie 
confederation); its organ was a diet silting 


at I-rankfiirt-on-the-Main, organized on a 
cong'Iicated basis into two “assemblies.” 
over both of which the Austrian re})resenta- 
tive inesided. The diet was a diplomatic 
congress, not a parliament: its members 
were instructed delegates of the various 
go\ crnmenis. In Mettcrnich’s view, it was 
a loose confederation {St^dteubund) to pro- 
tet t German monarchs against their foreign 
foes 'Russia and Erance) and their do¬ 
mestic enemy (liberalism). 

In I Si 5 Prussia had Ix-en the great hope 
of the Liberals, but with tlie decay of the 
inlluence of the king's [irincipal iuinister, 
llardenberg, reactionary inlluences came 
to the fore, capitalizing the growing fear of 
radical activity and the fad of fundamental 
disunity (territorial and moraE in Prussia. 
The constitntiimal movement was a dis- 
aj)poiniment elsewhere, except in Bavaria, 
Baden, and Saxe-Weimar. 
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1815-1819. The Burschenschaften. Uni¬ 
versities became the centers of the 
liberal movement; students were organized 
in Liberal societies { hursclunschuf ten). d'he 
center of the agitation was the University 
<»f Jena, where an extremist grouy) followed 
the lead of Karl Pollen. 

1817, Oct. 18. The Wartburg Festival 
(organized by Jena students as a 
joint celel)ration of the Reforma¬ 
tion and the battle of Leij)zig), 
at which emblems of reaction were 
burned. 

1819, Mar. 23. August von Kotzebue, 

j)oetaster, reactionary journalist, 
formerly in the tsar’s service, was mur¬ 
dered at iMannheim by a Jena student, 
Karl Sand, as an enemy of liberalism. 
Metternich was alarmed by this Liberal 
a( ii\’ity, won King Frederick William of 
J’russia over to rej)ressi\e measures, em- 
1)0(1 ied in the 

1819, July. CARLSBAD DECREES, sanc¬ 
tioned by the Diet of the Cier- 
manic Confederation (Sej)t. 20). binding 
sov ereigns to control of universities through 
I ommissioners. providing a stric't censorship 
of all pul)lieations, eslal)lishing at Mainz 
an inrjuisition into secret societies — an act 
lield to have “fettered oi)inion and post- 
lK)ned Constitutional liberty in Germany 
for a generation.” 

1819-1844. THE GERMAN ZOIL- 

VEREIN. A more serious threat 
l(' .Austrian hegemony in Germany now had 
its unostentatious Ijcginnings in the move¬ 
ment fora Zdllvtrtin pustoins tmion). The 
niulti])le tariff systems e.xisting in Germany 
imposed irksome and ham])ering restrictions 
on a steadily growing commerce. Prussia 
tcM)k the lead in etuling this situation by 
establishing a uniform taritT for all her 
territories and signing an initial tarilT 
treaty with Schw arzbiirg-Sondershausen 
(iSic;, 0(1.). Prussia was feared for her 
jKnver and hated for her reaction by the 
smaller states, which combated her leader- 
shiy) and attem])ted to set u]) rival customs 
unions. 

1829, May. Prussia won over the League 

of Pavaria and W iirttemberg and 
gradually added other states. By 1844 the 
ZoUverrin iiu luded })raclically the whole 
of Germany, e.\cej)t German Austria, Han¬ 
over, Oldenbtirg, Mecklenlnirg, and Uie 
three Ilanse cities. By forming a close 
economic union of the great majority of 
the states in the Germanic ('onfederation, 
Prtissia had won a political vdetory over 
Austria. 

1830. I'he July Revolution in Paris (p. 

628) not unnaturally had rejK*r- 
cussions in Germany, where the revolu- 
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tiemary movement had revived in the hands 
of the reorganized university movement 
( 1827 ), in secret clubs, etc. The rulers were 
forced to abdicate in Brunswick, Sa.xony, 
and Hesse-Cassel (Sei)t.); in these states 
and in Hanover (1833) new constitutions 
were introduced. I’russia escaped revm- 
luticm, due to respect for the king, and 
es|)e(:ially to administrative reforms which 
had removed the worst evils of misgovern- 
ment. 

Metternich saw in the revolutions the 
working of international radicalism, seek¬ 
ing to undermine the bases of e.xisting 
society. 

1832, May. The new movement was 

ty})ihed for Metternich in the 
Hambach Festival, where a gathering of 
25.000 drank to Lafayette, demanded a re¬ 
public and German unity, resohxd to adopt 
not only peaceful methods of [)ress and 
j)latform. but of armed revolt. 

June 28. Metternich’s answer was the 
adoption by the Gt‘rmanic Con¬ 
federation of six articles: imposing on 
every German sovereign the duty of re- 
jec ting jH'titions of his estates imf.)airing 
his sovereignty; rc})udiating the right of 
estates to refuse supjdies or to u.se this 
method to secure constitutional changes; 
pr(.)viding against legislation by the states 
prejudicial to the Germanic Confederation, 
etc. 

July. Additional repressive measures in¬ 
cluded prohil)ition of all j)ublic 
meetintrs: surveillance of sus|)icious polititail 
characters; renewal of edicts against uni¬ 
versities. 'The rej)ly of the revolutionists 
was a crazy plot engineered by international 
cons})irators (probably connected with 
Mazzinian secret sexieties), aiming to seize 
I rankfurt, dissolve the Diet, unify the Ger¬ 
man states on liberal prim ijdes. 

1833, Apr. 3. The attempt on Frankfurt 

was made and promjuly collapsed. 
I'he I)iet’s reply (June) was to appoint, 
at Metternich’s instance, a central com¬ 
mission to co-ordinate t>reventive measures 
and su])ervise prosecutions in the various 
stales. 

1837. The Metternichian reactionist fxdicy 
was next e.xtended to Hanover, 
where, on the death of W illiam I\' of Eng¬ 
land, the kingdom passed (in accordance 
with tlie Salic Law) to Ernest Augustus, 
Duke of Cumberland, eldest survivdng son 
of George HI. The latter set aside the 
Liberal constitution granted by W illiam IV 
(1833). (Dismis.sal of se\'en eminent pro¬ 
fessors for refusitl to take the oath.) A 
new consliliuitm, cloak for the king’s abso¬ 
lutism, was vigorously opposed in Hanover; 
the opposition was supported in the diet by 
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Bavaria and other states; but Metternich 
secured the support of Prussia for the 
princi})les of monarchical absolutism, and 
the Diet decided that the Constitution of 
1833 was invalid, the king justified in over¬ 
throwing it. 

1840, Aug. Ernest Augustus then imixised 
a constitution of his own, reducing 
the legislature to a nullity and recognizing 
the State domains as the king’s pri\’ate 
property. Constitutionalists in Germany 
were outraged by this act, even Conserva¬ 
tives were stirred; Liberals declared the 
Germanic Confederation a national disgrace. 

I'he long reign of krederick William III 
of Prussia came to an end, June 7, 1840, and 
he was succeeded by his son, 

1840- 1861. FREDERICK WILLIAM IV 

(b. 1705), a romanticist, deeply 
imliued with poetic and mystical con¬ 
ceptions, his ideas often far removed from 
reality. Like the liberals, he aimed at 
greater political freedom and stronger 
national unity. But he sought to attain 
these ends, mU through constitutionalism, 
but through the rule of the estates, reviving 
the position of the noldes and corjiorations, 
reflecting the “mystic glories of a divinely 
consecrated and patriarchial monardiy.” 
In place of the Germanit: Confederation, 
he dreamt of reviving the Holy Roman 
Empire, in which Prussia would play a 
glorious role, hui secondary to that of the 
llaj)shurgs. 

1841- 1842. The reign began auspiciously. 

d'he censorshi}) was made mm h 
less stringent, but abuses of tiie new .system 
resulted in its prompt withdrawal, causing 
mutual recrimination between government 
and public' opinion. 

1841. Provincial diets, established in 182;^, 

were given the right to elect com¬ 
mittees to meet in Berlin and 
discuss legislation for all JTussia. 

1842. At the first meeting of the commit¬ 

tees, the king explained that they 
were not to regard themsel\a*s as a j>opular 
asseml)ly, an irritating and ambigmms 
statement. 'I'hey sejxirated after accom¬ 
plishing Init little. The king was impelled 
to mo\'e forward also by financial difficulties 
wEich he hopeil to ease by some sort of 
popular representation. 

1847. The eventual result was thi* order 
summoning the United Landtag 
(combined provincial diets). file king, 
who affected to de.spi.se the formalism of 
“Liberal constitutions,” now presented to 
the Landtag an incredibly comjilic atcal and 
unreal sclierne whicdi ga\'e the lAUidiag no 
effective power cner legislation or the 
budget, made no provision for regular 
meetings. Opi>osition developed at once. 


demanding above all periodicity of meet¬ 
ings. Two government bills were intro¬ 
duced at this session (dealing with financial 
matters); botli were rejected. The session 
came to an end amid great discontent of the 
Liberals. 

Having failed in the Landtag, the king 
sought to recover his prestige through a 
scheme for reform of the Germanic Con¬ 
federation, gi\ ing the Diet new pewers and 
transforming the system in the direction of 
a federal state. The plan was jiresented 
at \henna (end 1847) l>y Joseph Maria von 
Radowitz, but no decision had lieen reached 
when tlie scheme was overtaken by the 
stormy events of 184S. 


b. THE HAPSBURG MONARCHY 
1815-1848 

(1) Austria 

The Austrian Empire was an anomalous 
congeries of territories and j)eo|)les, united 
by common obedience to tlie house of Haps- 
burg-Lorraine, as provided l)y the Prag¬ 
matic Sanction (j). 46.P f'.v such com¬ 
mon institutions as the c apital (\'ienna), the 
Austrian c:ourt, the army, the* bureaucracy, 
diplomac-y, the Austrian ('hurch. Held 
together by the centripetal forces of these 
institutions, Austria was a monarchical 
machine. Shr was increasingly weakeni'd 
by the centrifugal forces of natioiKdism 
and the disc'ords of inharmonious peoples 
gathered within her heterogeneous terri¬ 
tories. 'fhe empire embraced u) the 
hereditary lands (princ iptilly .\ustria proper 
and the territories inluibiied by the Slo¬ 
venes to the south); (2) the lands of the 
Bohemian crown; the jirovince of 

Galiciti, acfjuired in the jitcrtilions of Po¬ 
land; (4) the Kingdom of Italy, \'enetia, 
and Lombardy; (51 the lands of the crown 
of Si. Stejaiien—Hungar\‘, TransyKania. 
Croatiti. 

Among these peojilcs nationalist move¬ 
ments took root and llourished, e.g.: (i) the 
Illyrian renaissance, beginning as a literary 
movement among the C roats and their 
neighbors and ewentuating in resistance to 
the rule of the Magyars, dominant racial 
grouj) in the lands of the crown of St. 
Stejilien; (2) the Czech renaissance, be¬ 
ginning also as a literary mo\ement and 
turning in the forties to demands for the 
restitutiem of ('onstitutional rights for Bo¬ 
hemia; (3) most imj)ortant of all, the rise 
of a nationalist mo\'ement among the Mag¬ 
yars (p. 671 ). 

1806-1836. FRANCIS I (b. 1768). He 
was, until the dissolution of the 
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Holy Roman Empire (1806), Holy Roman 
Emperor as Francis II. Until 1805 he had 
been assisted by a cabinet minister (in 
effect a prime minister) who was in direct 
control of the various elements in the 
government. Thereafter Francis acted as 
his own minister, permitting Metternich 
wide })owers in foreign affairs, but holding 
the threads of domestic government in his 
own hands. The governmental machine 
was extremely complicated, the emperor 
alone representing any synthesis of the 
various administrative departments. “Aus¬ 
tria was administered, but not ruled,” re¬ 
marked Metterni( h. The infrequent meet¬ 
ings of the various provincial estates were 
mere form, d'lie police were supreme; spies 
were everywhere; letters were oi)ened; 

1 ensorship was extremely .severe; instruction 
was made to (onform with c onservative 
principles, d'he emperor’s alarm at popular 
movemenls increased. 

1832 . He combated Metternic'h’s sug¬ 
gestion of a new constitution to 
reconcile the “o])posilion l.)etween the mon¬ 
archist princij)le and the democratic.” His 
will warned his successor to “displace none 
of the foundations of the edifice of state. 

Rule, and change nothing.” 
1835 - 1848 . FERDINAND I (1793-1875), 
the weak-minded and incapable 
son of I'rancis I. Me followed his father’s 
advic'C in leasing Metternich in control of 
foreign affairs. But he t>^'rmitted cxnirt 
circles to induce him to create, as su})reme 
governmental organ, 

1836 . The State Conference (Siatilskon- 
fcrrnz', composed of Archdukes 
Ludwig and krancis Charles, Count Kolo- 
wrat, Metternich. In fact the State Con¬ 
ference met less and less often, and the 
dominant inlluence in the state was exer¬ 
cised by indi\ idual ministers ov'er their 
several departments, notably by Metter¬ 
nich ov'er foreign affairs, Kolowrat over 
!i nance. 

I’ublications within .Austria were still sub¬ 
jected to a strict censorship, but Liberal 
pamphlets, newsfiapers. etc., were freely 
introduced from abrexul. University jiro- 
fessors were un fact) allowed consuleralile 
latitude. Western Icuropean Liberrd ideas 
raj)idly took root among the educated 
classes of .Austria. In .Austria profHT these 
ideas found expression in agitation for con¬ 
stitutional changes. This agitation was 
least imfK)rtant in the Alpine districts, 
most significant in Lower Austria and 
especially A ienna. The assembly of estates 
in Low'ct Austria had during the past 
century lost its political significance, but 
now began to j)ress for legislative and 
tax reforms, more effecti\e f)arliamentary 
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representation for the cities, etc. The 
movement for constitutional reform was 
stimulated by the industrial progress of 
Austria, giving Vienna and other cities an 
increasingly large middle class, cultivated, 
self-confident, eager to take its place in the 
jiolitical life of the country. Industry also 
brought a city jiroletariat with more radical 
views and destined to play an important 
role in the Revolution of 1848. The masses 
were goaded by severe economic depression; 
riots of workers became more frequent. 
This was the setting for the events of 
March, 1848. 

(2) Hungary 

1813 - 1825 . In Hungary, \vhosc constitu¬ 
tion remained unchanged, the 
reactionary Emjieror Francis 1 (p. 670) 
attempted to rule without summoning the 
Diet, demanding troojis and subsidies di¬ 
rectly from the counties. When the latter 
refu.sed compliance, he was obliged once 
again to summon the Diet (1825), promise 
triennial meetings and the exclusive right 
to grant taxes and recruits. The Hungarian 
Diet represented exclusively the still semi- 
feudal nobility. The upper house {Table 
of Magnal(’s) had as members the great 
nobles (some 130 in number) and certain 
eccle.siastical dignitaries and high office¬ 
holders, The lower house [Tabic of Depu¬ 
ties) was recruited from members of the 
gentry (about 700,000), with representa- 
ti\'es elected by the county assemblies (tw^o 
each); it included also two meml)ers repre¬ 
senting all the cities, and delegates from 
the Diet of the Kingdom of Croatia. 

A movement, at (nice lilieral and national, 
made rajiid progress in Hungary^ in the 
thirties and forties. Its moderate wing, 
ins|)ired by Count Stephen Szechenyi 
(1791-1860), aimed primarily at a cultural 
renaissance and the economic development 
of the country along western European 
lines. The radicals, led by Louis Kossuth 
(1802-1804), sought independence from 
Austria and parliamentary government for 
Hungary. Between these two groups, but 
much nearer Sxechenyd, Francis Deak 
(1803-1876) urged a middle course to assure 
Hungaiy' at once her rightful position of 
autommiy within the Enijiire and a modern 
parliamentary regime. .All groups were 
interested in extending the use of the Mag¬ 
yar language; all fa\'ored maintenance of 
the dominant position of Magyars over 
other peoples within Hungary. 
1836 - 1844 . riie Diet won its ffrst victory 
when Magyaar was substituted for 
Latin as the official language in Hungary. 
Agitation for reform gathered vigor in the 
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forties. As editor of a newly founded (1841) 
organ of the radicals, the Pesli llirUip {Pest 
Journal), Kossuth extended the influence 
of his revolutionary projiaganda, .'iHacking 
Austria violently, fostering Magyar chau¬ 
vinism by denying the rights of Slavic 
minorities in Hungary. 

1847. The elections of 1847 returned a 
large majority of Liberals to the 
Taifle of Deputies. Deak now united the 
various Liberal groups on a compromise 
program of reform, the so-called Ten Points, 
afterwiird known as the March Lines'. 
resj)onsil)le go\ernment; popular re|)re- 
.senlation; larger liberty for the press; in¬ 
corporation of 'Fransylvania; right of j)iil)lic 
assembly; c()m|)lete rc'ligious liberty; uni- 
\’ersal C(juality before the law; universal 
taxation; abolition of serfdom with (om- 
pensation to the hindlords; abolition of the 
• ivitiriliis, the ricid system of entail dating 
fixaii i.yqi- Deak's prognim was a< (epted 
by the d'able of I )epiit it's, but was eombatcMl 
by tlie ((tnscr\'at i\(• 'Table of ?vl agnates, 
d'he deputies tu*gotiated with the imj)eri;d 
go\’ernnKMit and had readied a deadlo. k 
when news of the l ebruary Revolution in 
Paris reached Pudapi'sl and prei ipitated 
tile rewdutionar^- nio\ement there. 


c. THE REVOLUTION OF 
1848-1849 IN THE HAPSBURG 
DOMINIONS 

1848, Mar. 3. Tlic news of the February 
Re\’olution in Paris (p. o;;o) 

aroused much excitement in \'ienna 
and Hudapest. In a daring speei h Kos¬ 
suth denounced the X'ienna .System and 
demanded responsible go\’ernmcnt for Hun¬ 
gary. 

Mar. 12. .Stimulated by the boldness of 
the Hungarians, the \ iennese 
began to demonstrate and draw up j)etitions 
to the emperor. 'Through mismanagement 
the j)oj)ular commotion led (Mar. to 
clashes between the troojis and the demon¬ 
strators (largelv students). 

Mar. 13. METTERNICH RESIGNED 
and left tin* country. 

Mar. 16. An imjierial manifesto abolished 
the censorshifi and promi.sed the 
(onx’oeation of a constitutional assembly. 
On the same day the Hungarian 'Table of 
Deputies ado|Uetl the entire 'Ten Points of 
Didk, which thus liccame the March Laws, 
cfjuivalcnt to a constitution. I'he 'Talde 
of Magnates o|)|H)sed the jirogram \igor- 
ously, but the king-emi)cror accepted it 
(Mar. as well as further demands (Apr.) 
which made Hungary all but imlependent, 
joined to the rest of the llapsburg posses¬ 


sions only through a personal union. On 
the same day also the Croats organized 
a national committee which sought au¬ 
tonomous government, i.e. separation from 
Hungary. 

Mar. 18-23. The glorious Five Days in 
Milan, initiating the revolution in 
Lombardy (p. 654). 

Apr. 8. The Czechs obliged the Vienna 
govemment to promise a (ou¬ 
st ituent assemlily for the Kingdom of 
Bohemia. Other revolutionary movements 
took place in Mora\'ia, Galicia, Dalmatia, 
and TransyK ania. 

Apr. 25. The emy)eror promulgated a 
constitution for Austria instead of 
awaiting the work of the assembly 
promised in March. 'The consti¬ 
tution set u]j a constitutional 
regime with a resj>onsible mini.stry. 

May 15. 1 tissatisfaclion with the consti¬ 

tution and the dissolution of a 
c(.»mmittee of students and national guard 
led to a pof)ular demonstration. 'The gov¬ 
ernment was forced to rec(.)nstitute the 
committee and to promise rev ision of the 
constitution in a democrati< sense. 

May 17. The emperor and his family 
fled from radit al Vienna to Inns¬ 
bruck. 

May 26. An altem[)t to dissolve the 
Academiv. Legion resulted in an¬ 
other demonstration, tiie raising of barri¬ 
cades and thi* creation of a committee of 
safety, whic h controlled Vienna during the 
following months. 

June. d'he hrst Pan-Slav Congress 

(com])osed, h.owcvcr, almost en¬ 
tirely of Czech delegates) met at Prague 
under the presidency of Francis Pal^cky 
u7()S-i 876), the eminent Bohemian his¬ 
torian and national leader. It proclaimed 
tlie solidarity of the Slavic peo})les (as 
! against the Germans), hut stressed also 
\ the Ccjuality cd' all peo])les. and )wo]K)sed a 
I TAiix>pean cmrigress to deal with out standing 
j international proldems. 

I June 12. 'The Princess \Vindis( hgriltz, 
wife of the commander of tiie forces 
at Prague, was accidentally shot and killecJ 
during a demonstration. Prince Windisch- 
gratz, throughout an advocate of strong 
repressive measures, seized this opportunity 
to bring up reinforeements. 

June 17. H e bombarded Prague, crushed 
the Czech revolutionary mo\e- 
ment and established a military 
dictatorshi}^ in Bohemia. First 
step in the reco\’cry of the govern¬ 
mental [lower. 

July 22. The general diet or constitu¬ 
ent assemlily {Rt ii hstag) met in 
Vienna, It discarded the constitution 
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prev^iously promulgated by tiie govern¬ 
ment and drew up a new document, pro¬ 
nouncedly democratic. Its only act of 
lasting importance was the emancipation 
of the peasants from feudal burdens (law 
of Sept. 7). 

July 24. General Radetzky overwhelm¬ 
ingly defeated the Picdmontcse- 
Italian army in the battle of 
Custozza and re-established con¬ 
trol of lx)mbardy (p. 654). 

Sept. 17. Baron Jellachich, governor 
(ban) of Croatia, began an in¬ 
vasion of Hungary. He had been aj)- 
pointed on Mar. 23, in reply to the demand 
of the Croatians for autonomy. Ibider his 
leadership the Croatian-Slavonir Diet 
had rejected the authority of Hungary 
(June 5), an action which led to the sus¬ 
pension of Jellachich by the emperor. After 
Custozza the court party urged the emperor 
to take N’igorous ac tion against the Hun¬ 
garians, who made no secret of their 
sympathy with the revolutionary'^ move¬ 
ment in Germany and Italy, which aimed 
at the breakup of the Hapslnirg I'hnpire. 
The emperor therefore reinstated Jelhu hic h 
(Sept. 4) and countenanced his attack on 
Hungary. 

Oct. 3. Jellachich was made commander- 
in-chiel of the forces o|)eraling 
against Hungary. He was driven 
back by the Hungarians, who in¬ 
vaded Austria and came within 
sight of Vdenna. 

Oct. 6. Barricades went up in Vienna 
when it was learned that the court 
was moving to suppress the Hungarian 
revolutionary movement. Count Latour, 
the minister of war, was murdered and a 
radical rump of the constituent assembly de¬ 
clared itself in permanent session. 
Oct. 31. VVindischgratz, aided by Jel¬ 
lachich, bombarded Vienna into 
submission. The radical leaders fine luding 
Robert Blum, delegate from the Frankfurt 
Parliament, p. 675) were ruthlessly exe 
cuted. The assembly had already (Oct. 
22) been adjourned to the little Moravian 
town of Kremsier, where it attracted less 
attention. 

Dec. 2. Abdication of the Emperor 

Ferdinand. This was engineered 
by Prince Felix Schwarzenberg (1800- 
1852), diplomatic adjunct of Radetzky. 
iron-willed adherent of the restoration and 
even extension of the imperial power. He 
induced the heir to the throne, Archduke 
Francis Charles, to forego his rights in favor 
of his eighteen-year-old son, 
1848-1916. FRANCIS JOSEPH I (b. 

1830), who ascended the throne, 
according to Schwarzenberg, unbound by 


any of the promises of his predecessor to 
the Hungarians and others. The efforts of 
the government were now concentrated on 
the campaign against Hungary. 
1849, Jan. 6 . Windischgratz, in command 
of the invading armies, won an 
initial success by occupying Buda¬ 
pest, which surrendered without 
offering resistance. 

Feb. 26-27. He defeated General Dem- 
binski at Kapolna, but was then 
obliged by General Gorge! to 
evacuate nearly all of Hungary 
(Apr.). 

Mar. 1. The Austrian Reichstag com¬ 
pleted its constitutional work. 
The Kremsier Constitution [provided for a 
decentralized, federal form of govx'rnment 
and is regarded by many as havang offered 
he last chance for a healthy reorganization 
of the monarchy. 

Mar. 4. Having dissolved the Reichstag, 
Schwarzenberg promulgated a 
constitution of his own, designed to apply 
,0 all the Hapsl)urg possessions, indud- 
ng Hungary. It provided for a highly 
•entralized system, with a ref:)resentative 
liet and a responsible ministry. “Pro- 
isionally” the emj)eror go\erned auto¬ 
crat ical I v. 

Apr. 13. (joaded into resistance by the 
new constitution and rapidly drift¬ 
ing into more radi<'al channels, the 
Hungarian Diet, meeting tem- 
f)orarily at Debreczen, proclaimed 
the Hungarian Republic. 

Apr. 14. Kossuth was elected ^'respon¬ 
sible governor-presidenr' }.)y the 
Hungarian Diet. 

June. Francis Joseph accejUed the offer 
of Tsar Nicholas of Russia to aid 
in the suppression of the Hun¬ 
garian revolution. 

June 17-18. The Russian general Pas- 
kievich invaded Hungary from 
he north while the Austrian general Hay- 
nau letl the invasion from the west. At the 
iame time the Hungarians were faced with 
serious revolutionary movements among 
he Serbs in the south and the Rumanians 
a 'Fransylvania. Gorgei pul Uf) a \dgorous 
esistance, but the Hungarians were unable 
to face such odds for long. 

Aug. 9. The Hungarians were decisively 
defeated in tlie battle of Temesvar. 
Aug. 11. Kossuth abandoned his po¬ 
sition in favor of (j 5 rgei and fled 
(with many other leaders) across 
the frontier into Turkey. 

Aug. 13. GORGEI SURRENDERED to 
the Russian commander at Vila- 
gos. Despite promises of clemency. General 
Haynau visited sanguine vengeance on the 
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Hungarians at the bloody assizes of Arad. and that Prussia would henceforth be 


Nine generals were hanged and four shot. 


d. THE REVOLUTION OF 
1848-1849 IN GERMANY 

The February Revolution in Paris fp. 

630) acted as a catalytic agent to prec i[)itate 
widesf)read discontent in (iermany. hirst 
in the south and wTst, then in the (entral 
states and Prussia, tliere were ])()pular 
demonstrations and demands for consti¬ 
tutional (hanges and reform. As in the 
Ha|)sl)urg Monarchy, the movement was 
both national and liberal. Ikit whereas in 
Austria th(‘ revolution aimed at the wrec k¬ 
ing or dismemberment of one sovereign 
state, in (ierrnany its objective was the 
unification of numerous sovereign states 
into one new em()ire. In the excitement of 
tlie first days, the (ierman rulers, taken oiT 
their guard, yielded e\'erywher<‘. Ministries 
were refashioned along liberal lines and pro¬ 
fuse- promises of reform were made. Revo- 
lutionary c hanges were effec ted rajiidly and 
almost without bloodshed. 

1848, Mar. 15. beginning of the March 
Days in Perlin. 'Phe raising of 
barricades led to efforts of the soldiers to 
clear the streets, and to some bloodshed 
(.Mar. 16). King h’rederic k William, con- 
x'inced that the whole troulile was clue to 
the machinations of foreign agitators and 
unwilling to slaughter his beloved subjects, 
determined to make concessions. 

Mar. 18. d'he censorship was abolished 
and a patent was issued summon¬ 
ing the United Landtag. 'Phe king an¬ 
nounced his readiness to collaborate in 
giv ing (lermany as a whole a constitution, 
ddie crowd, milling about the jxalace, was 
greeted by acc idental sliotsfrom the troo|)S. 
No one was hurt, but barricades went up 
again and the insurrection became general 
in lierlin. 

Mar. 19. 'll le king, extremely agitated, 
issued a |)rc)clamation ‘To his 
beloved Berliners” urging them to quit 
the l)arricades and promising them that 
the troojis would then be withdrawn. Be¬ 
fore the evacuation of the barricades was 
at all comjdete, the king c)rdercd the 
withdrawal of the military. The palace 
was unprotec ted, the king was obliged to 
grant the demand for arms, and 

had to fac'e the humiliation of saluting the 
corj)ses of insurgents as the mob carried 
them by. 

Mar. 21. The king issued a second proc¬ 
lamation “to my people and the 
German nation.” promising that he would 
assume the leadership of the German people 


“merged in Germany.” On the same day 
the king suffered a second humiliation when 
he paraded through the streets wearing the 
tricolor of black, red, and gold (recently 
adopted by the Diet as the flag of the new 
Germany) and making liberal addresses to 
the students. 

Mar. 31. The Frankfurt Vorparlament 

met. On Mar. 5 a self-constituted 
committee of 53 Liberals from various 
states had met at Heidelberg and had de¬ 
cided to arrange for a constituent body for 
all Germany, d'he Vorpurlumrnt (prelimi¬ 
nary parliament ) ordered the holding of elec¬ 
tions bv direc t. manhood suffrage. 

May 18. THE FRANKFURT NA¬ 
TIONAL ASSEMBLY {National- 
Vi-rsamtnlung) or jjarliament met for the 
first time in the Church of St. Paul at 
Prankfurt-on-thc-Main. Its membership 
was about 830. Many of the conservatives 
who had been elected refused to take their 
seats in a revolutionary assembly, hut the 
|)arliament nevertheless was weighted 
heavily in favor of rank, office, property, 
and education. It was prei>onderantly a 
middle-class body. comfxisecJ of some 200 
lawyers, about 100 professors, many phy¬ 
sicians, judges. ofPicials. plus about 140 
busines.smen. “'Phe most distinguished 
constituent body in historvn” Its debates, 
though often of exasperating length and 
technicality, were of a surj^risingly high 
order. 

May 19. Phe parliament chose Hein¬ 
rich von Gagern as president and 
devoted itself to the work of 
organization. 

May 22. Meeting of the Prussian con¬ 
stituent assembly. It continued 
its debates throughout the sum¬ 
mer, becoming gradually more and 
more radic'al. 

June 28. 'Phe Frankfurt Parliament, 

having susixended the Diet of tPie 
j Germanic Confederation, appointed Arch¬ 
duke John of Austria (uncle of Phnperor 
Perdinand) imperial regent {Rcichsveru'escr) 

I as head of a provisional executive jxiwer. 
He was recognized by the various state 
governments and appointed a ministry in 
which Anton Schmcrling (an Austrian) was 
minister for foreign affairs and the interior 
and Pcucker (a Prussian) and Heckscher 
(from Hamburg) ministers of war and 
justice respectively. Plu- provisional gov¬ 
ernment, lacking all material power (army), 
never established its authority firmly, and 
the attention of the Parliament itself was 
riveted during the summer of 1848 on the 
Schleswig-Holstein question, a test case of 
the solidarity of German national feeling 
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and of the power of the Parliament ovTr the 
State governments. 

The two provinces of Schleswig and Hol¬ 
stein (the former half (ierman, the latter 
almost wholly so) were possessions of the 
King of Denmark. Holstein Nvas a member 
state of the Germanic Confederation. In 
Jan. 1S48 Frederick VII succeeded to the 
Danish throne. He was wholly under the 
influence of the Danish nationalists (Eider 
Danes) whose object was to integrate 
Schleswig with the rest of the monarcliy. 
The duihies refused to recognize descent 
in the female line and suj)ported the claim 
of the Duke of Augustenburg to succession 
in the duchies. When Danish tro(t})s began 
to occupy S( hleswig. the duchies rose in 
revolt and estal)lished a pro\hsional go\ ern 
ment at Kiel (.Mar. 24). 'Fhe 1^'rankfurt 
Parliament tluTcupon deiided to inler\(“nc 
and commissioned Prussia to send fedc'ral 
troops, which tiie Pnissians did, despite 
warnings from both Ihigland and Russia, 
which powers were interested in keeping 
Prussia from the .North Sea coast, and in 
maintaining Denmark at the t*ntranee to 
the Baltic. Various British efforts at medi¬ 
ation (June, July) failed, but Frederick 
William, whose heart had never been in 
the inier\’ention, 

Aug. 28. Concluded the Armistice of 
Malmo for seven months; Danes 
and I'russians both to evacuate the duchies, 
which were to lie provisi»mally administered 
by a joint commission of f lanes and repre¬ 
sentatives of the Germanic Confederation. 
This arrangement, so favoralile to Den¬ 
mark. raised a st<irm of jirotest in the duch¬ 
ies and in the k rankfiirt I’arliament. d'he 
Parliament rejected the armistiie at tirst, 
but. after a ( hange of ministry. 

Sept. 16. The k'rankfurt Parliament 
yielded. Ultimately it accejited 
a |)rop()sal of Palmerston (keb. 3, iS.p;) for 
a sejjarate constitution for Schleswig, but 
soon afterward (Feb. 26) the Danes de¬ 
nounced the armistice. 'Fhe war was re¬ 
sumed Mar. 41, the (mermans invading 
Jutland. On July 10 a new armistice was 
concluded and long-drawn negotiations 
were initiated. 'Fhey tinally led to the 
conclusion of peace between Prussia and 
Denmark (July 2, 1S50), in which both 
sides reserved tlieir rights. Ihc London 
Protocol (May 8, 1852), between Englaml, 
Russia, k’rance, .Austria. Prussia, Sweden, 
and Denmark (not signed by the duchies 
or by the (lermanic Confederation) fi.xed 
the succession, the Duke of .Augustenburg’s 
claims being settled by a money payment. 

By the time the I’arliament was ready to 
devote itself to the constitutional problem, 
loo.se j)arties had enierged from the ranks 


of def)uties. The Right (Radowitz, Vineke, 
Prince Lichnowsky) lield to the idea of an 
imperial constitution in harmony with the 
sei)arate state governments; the Left (\'ogt, 
Ruge, Blum) proclaimed the sovereignty of 
the people and endeavored to establish 
a republican, stroFigly centralized, federal 
goc'ernment; the Right Center (Gagern, 
Dahlmann, Gerviiuis, Arndt, lias.serrnam\, 
J. Grimm) hopied to j)ersuade the gov¬ 
ernments to recognize a constitutional 
monarchy for all Germany; the Left Center 
( Rfimer, Fallmera^'er) insisted on the sub¬ 
ordination of the states to the tenlral 
monarchy. As the \ ari()us groups debalerl, 
the chief govern mcaits rc-coNcred their 
aulhorit \c 

Oct. 31. Windischgratz took Vienna 

(p. 674)- 

Nov. 9. King Frederick William of 
Prussia, encouragt'd by tin' mk (vss 
of the Austrian court and |middl'd by his 
generals, exiled the Prussian ioust it uc'iit as* 
.sembly to Hrandenburg-on-the Ilaxel, as a 
re[)iy to its action in striking the phriise “by 
the grace of God” from the royal title, 
and other radii al measures. 

Dec. 6. The Prussian constituent as¬ 
sembly was dissolved and the 
government jiromuigated a constitution 
(based u|)on the work of t.lu' asst'mbly, but 
maititaining the ultimate authority of the 
king). As elaliorated in llie suiteeding 
years, the constitution came to prn\ ide for 
an upper house (Herrenhims), bulwark of 
tile privileged orders, and a, Icwer house 
{Lnndld^). chosen by universal siilTmge but 
under a three-class system of voting based 
on taxpaying ability, so lliat of the 

electorate e<)nirolle(l only one third of the 
seats. Though the Laudhi^ was giM'ii 
power to x'ote ?/ru’ laws and taxes, there 
was no ministerial responsibility, and when 
parliament was not in session, ordinances, 
with the force of law, could be issued by 
royid liat. This const it ulion remained in 
force from 1850 to j(>i8. 

'i'he conservatives and the radicals in the 
F rankfurt Parliament had become seriously 
divided on the (juestion of what territory 
should be included in the projected German 
national state, d'he radicals were in fa\or 
of bringing in tlu' German proxinces of 
Austria (in wliich they inclurled Bohemia), 
though this would have in\'ol\ed the dis¬ 
ruption of the Hapsburg Monarcliy. Fhis 
grou|) was known as the Big-German 
{(irossdi uts( h) |)arty, while tlu* Little- 
German ( Klrindriitsi h) group thought it 
wiser to leave .Austrian territory out of 
account. The fjuestion became more and 
more academic as tlie Austrian government 
recovered its jiosition and made known its 
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hostility to any infringement of its unity. 
The whole matter was finally compromised 
(Oct.) by a decision to include all German 
territory, but with the proviso that no part 
of the new state should be connected with 
non-German temtory. In effect this meant 
the victory of the Kicindattsch group, 
which looked to Prussia and Frederick 
William for aid in the constitution of a 
German national state. 

1849, Mar. 27. THE FRANKFURT CON¬ 
STITUTION. d'his followed upon 
the Austrian ('onslii ution of Mar. 4 whi( h 
reasserted the unity of the IIai>s]Airg do¬ 
minions and ended all Irdk of including jiart 
of Austria. The Frankfurt Const it iil ion 
created a federal state under an hereditary 
“f.mjieror of the Germans,” who was to 
ha\'e a suspensive \’eto over leirislation 
jiassed l)y a national parliament. Ministers 
were to be resflonsible to the {parliament, 
which was to (onsist of two houses; an 
Uj){K‘r house iSUKiictihaus) the members of 
whi( h were to be chosen, one-lialf by the 
state goN’ernmenls. one-half by the lower 
houses of the state legislatures, d'he mem¬ 
bers of the lower house iVulkshaus) were 
l(t be elected on the liasis of universal, 
direct, secret, ec]ual ballot, with single- 
member const it Lient ies. ( )\ er the courts 
of the \’arious states was set a su|)reme 
Court for the Hr'uh, with final jurisdii tion. 
'fhe federal government was to have (om- 
{dete control of foreign [loliiy, the army, 
regulation of economic (jiiestions. dhe 
t'onstitution was ne\'er })ut in fon'e, Ipiit 
exerc'ised imjportant influence on the later 
const it lit ion of the North German (.\>n- 
federalion ({). O.sb) and the constitution of 
the GtTinan Rcjiublic (|). 996). 

Mar. 28. 'ffie Frankfurt Parliament 
cle( ted Frederick William of Prus¬ 
sia as Emperor. 

Apr. 3. I he king told the Parliaments 
deputation that he could agree 
only after the jirinces and free 
(ities had acce})led tlie const i- 
lution. 

Apr. 21. W hen the small sttitcs had 
already accejUed. tlic king tor- 
[ledoed tlie nun ement througii a dei laration 
that Prussia could not acce])t the consti¬ 
tution as it stood — a King by “divine 
right” could not receive a crown at the 
hands of a po}uilarly elected assembly, 
d'hc majority of tlic governments now 
withdrew their representatives from 1 rank- 
fiirt. 

June 18. A “riimj) {parliament” removed 
to Stuttgart, where government 
troops finally dis{)erscd its members. The 
altcm{)t to unite Germany under a par¬ 
liamentary system had failed. 
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1849-1850. The Prussian Union Scheme. 

Though unwilling to accefpt the 
crown from an elected assembly, Frederick 
William still hoped to achieve German 
unity in accordance with his own ideas and 
with the consent of his fellow princes. His 
friend, Von Radowitz, {produced a {plan for 
a larger confederation t(p include the Ger¬ 
man states and the whole of the Austrian 
dominions, German and non-German, thus 
creating a great Middle European bloc with 
a {)o{)ulation of 00.000.000. with immense 
economic possibilities. This great em{pire 
was to Ipe divided for administration into 
two parts; (ij an inner confederation com- 
{prising roughly {present-day Germany, 
under the leadershi{p of Prussia; (2) the 
Hapsburg Monarchy, whith would thus 
remain intact. 

1849, May 26. :\ draft constitution for 

the inner confederation (Prussian 
Union) not subslanlially diiTerent from that 
(pf the later North (ierman Confederation 
was accepted by Prussia. Sa.xony. and Han- 
I over, Saxony and Hanover, however, re- 
. serving the right to witlidraw if it were not 
: ac(e{pted by the other (ierman govern¬ 
ment.-, a{part fnpin .Austria. Nearly all 
the {petty go\a*rnments. fearing Pnissia, 
pr(pm{)tly joined the new union. 

Oct. 19. A national assembly was sum¬ 
moned t(P meet at Erfurt. Sa.xipny 
and Hanover now withdrew, leaving the 
unicpn sul»stantially a combination of IVus- 
sia and the smaller states iW’iintemberg 
and Bavaria refusing to join). 

1850, Mar. 20. fhe Erfurt Parliament met. 

the cipnstituiion as pro{)oscd by 
Prussia was accepted, and the 
I’arliameiU was soon afterward 
pronpgued. 

Apr. 29. I rcderick Willi.am told the 
{Princes that he left them free to 
adhere to the union, but gave them the 
im{pressi(pn that it was in fact sus{pended 
until more aus{picirpiis times. With the 
Hungarian Revolution crushed, Schwarzen- 
berg was mpw {pn.{pared for an active {:p<plicy 
in Germanv. 

May 16. At his invitation, representa¬ 
tives (pf a numlper of the {Petty 
states and Austria met at Frankfurt and 
recipiistituled the old Diet of the Germanic 
Confederation. If Prussia insisted on the 
{peqpeliiatioii of the Krfurt Fni(pn. war with 
.\iislria ap{pearcd inevitable. When a dis- 
{pute arose frcpm an a{P{peal of the F.lector of 
11 esse to the Frankfurt Diet for sup{Port 
against his parliament, the .Austrians sent 
federal troo{Ps into tlic district, while the 
Prussians, arguing a right to intervene in 
view (pf the fact that Hesse was a member 
of the Prussian Union, did likewise. Botli 
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powers mobilized and war seemed immi¬ 
nent. Tsar Nicholas of Russia, irritated by 
the pseudo-liberalism of the Prussian ruler, 
sided with Austria, and Frederick William, 
who had been averse from war from the 
very outset, decided to beat a retreat. 
He sent his new minister, Otto van Man- 
teuffel, to negotiate with Schwarzenberg at 
Olmiitz. 

Nov. 29 . ..THE PUNCTATION OF OL- 
MUTZ. The Prussians ;d)andoned 
the Prussian Union and recognized the re¬ 
established Germanic Diet at Frankfurt. 
It was decided that the future constitution 
of Germany should be discussed in “open 
conferences” of all the German states, d'his 
w'as merely a screen to conc eal the Prussian 
retreat, and the whole atTair is generally 
spoken of by Prussian historians as the 
HuniHiation of Ohnutz. 

1850 , Dec.- 1851 , Mar. Conference of the 
German states at Dresden. This 
proved fruitless and the old Germanic Con¬ 
federation was re-established in the original 
form. 

e. THE AUSTRIAN EMPIRE, 
1849-1867 

1849 - 1860 . The Bach system. TluMonsli- 
tution of ]\Iar. 4, 1840, having 
been suspended (1851), the empire was 
ruled from Vienna by bureaucratic methods 
and a concerted effort was made to under¬ 
mine the national mo\enients by a |)olicy 
of vigorous Germanization. This policy 
was associated especially with the name of 
Alexander Bach, minister of the interior. 
Hungary lost its historic identity and was 
divided into five administrative “govern¬ 
ments,” ruled by (»erman ollu ials and by 
gendarmerie directed from X'ienna. Cro¬ 
atia, Transylvania, and southern Hungary 
became sef)aratc provinces, and the Sla\'s 
and Rumanians in tliese territories (who 
had been loyal in 1848) sutTered the Siime 
fate as the llungnirians. 

1855 . A concordat with the Catholic 
Church ga\'e the ('hurch extensive 
power, especially in matters of education, 
thus breaking with the tradition of Josejeh 
H, in the interests of counteracting the 
reVolu 1 ion ary s{ >i rit. 

1856 - 1859 . I'hc Austrian government felt 
ac utely tlie results of the Crimean 
War (p. 727), which undermined 
Austria’s international [)osition 
and ruined the finances through 
pro 1 o n ged mol )iI iza tion, 

1859 . WAR WITH FRANCE AND PIED¬ 
MONT (p. 658), brought to an 
abrupt end in jiart because of financial 
Stringency, in part because of the danger 


of revolt in Hungary. The government felt 
impelled to scrap the Bach system and 
come to an agreement with the national 
groups. 

1860 , Oct. 20 . The October Diploma, is¬ 

sued by the emperor, set ufi a 
federal constitution which recognized wide 
autonomy for the various “Lands,” with 
an imperial diet of limited powers, tc 
be elected by the provincial Landlagc. 
7 'he Hungarians opposed this settlement 
and demanded the restoration of their own 
constitution. 

1861 , Feb. The February Patent, “in¬ 

terpreting” the October Diploma, 
but really a new constitution which set up 
a bicameral parliament with an electoral 
system designed to give the Cierman 
bourgeoisie (the mainstay of the emjiire) an 
influence wholly disproportionate to their 
numhers. Negotiations witli the Hun¬ 
garians failed; Hungary^ was again ruled 
administratively and autocratically. The 
emperor resumed negotiations with tlie 
Hungarians in 1805- They were facilitated 
by the overwhelming defeat of Austrian 
arms at Koniggriitz (p. () 8 tL and by the 
loyal participation of the Hungarians in 
tile war against the Germans, d'he result 
was the 

1867 , Oct. COMPROMISE OF 1867 

(largely the work of Francis Deak, 
seconded by Julius Andrassy), which estab¬ 
lished a pc-iitical organism sui generisx In 
Hungary (the ancient kinds of ihc cromi of 
St, Ste/)hcn) the Magyars were permitted 
to dominate the subjec t peoples through 
the constitutional system of 1848. In 
Austria (the remaining seventeen jirovinccs 
of the empire) the (icrmans were to domi¬ 
nate the other fieoples through a consti¬ 
tution, based on tlie February^ Patent, 
extended and made pcrjietiud. Tlie two 
states were joined in personal union in the 
monarch; in common ministries of foreign 
affairs, war, and linance (merely an ad¬ 
ministrator of the common treasury whic h 
received the funds contributed by both 
states for common puqioscs) ; in the annual 
delegations, aimjiosed of sixty members of 
eacli of the two parliaments, empowered to 
decide matters of common interest; in a 
decennial treaty rcgidating tariifs, currency, 
the military system, etc. 'Fhc “autocrat of 
the fifties’’ now ruled through resjionsible 
ministries in both [larts of the empire. 

f. THE UNIFICATION OF 
GERMANY 

1850 - 1853 . Despite the extent of the hu¬ 
miliation of Prussia by Austria 
at Olmiitz (above), she was able to thwart 
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Austria’s effort to enter the Zollvrnin. 
'J'arifT duties were reduced to a point too low 
for Austrian industry to bear. Thwarted, 
Austria attempted to break up the Zoll- 
vcrcin by inducing South German states not 
to renew tlieir tariff treaties with Prussia, 
expiring 1852. The latter were well satis¬ 
fied with North Germany as a market, 
however, and declined to change their 
arrangements. Hanover, Brunswick, and 
Oldenburg also joined the Zolhvrcui (1853), 
bringing the whole of non-Austrian Cier- 
many into the customs union. This victory 
over Austria was a prelude to the great 
events of the next decade. 

In domestic jiolicy the period was one of 
reaction, with persecution of Lilicrals in 
general, favors to nobility and Jlinkers, the 
latter filling the court posts, high military 
and official positions — in fact, directing 
the state. The Conserv^atives had as tlieir 
organ the Krenzzeitung (founded 1848) 
from which the party took its name. It was 
opposed not only by the Lilierals, but by 
an important group of Moderates to whicli 
the heir to the throne. Prince William, 
adhered and which pulilished its views in 
the Prciissischc Wochcnblatt^ which gave its 
name to the group. 

1852 , Jan. 'J’he liberal municipal system 
(established 1850), putting an end 
to the firivileged position of the nobility 
in village communities, was rejiealed liy 
ministerial decree, and the magisterial 
power of the landed proprietors was re- 
'■ estalilished. 

1854 , Oct. 12. The upper house of the 
Prussian legislature was reorgan¬ 
ized, the number of elected members being 
diminished and the great landowners re¬ 
gaining the prepoiKicrance. 'fhe flerno- 
cratic electors abstained from voting in the 
election of 1852, hence only Conservatives 
and some moderate Lilierals like Georg von 
Vincke were elected. When tlie latter were 
for the most {lart excluded (elections of 
1855), the majority of the members left 
were officials of the government, d’he press 
was stiffed (although the constitution de¬ 
clared it f ice), the right of holding public 
meetings was susjiended, political clubs 
were dissolved, arbitrary’ arrest and im¬ 
prisonment became frequent. 

1858 ( 1861 )- 1888 . WILLIAM I (b. 1796) 
who SLK ceeded l^'rederick Wfflliam 
IV as regent when the latter was adjudgeil 
insane, and then as king. He was the 
brother of Frederick William, a man of 
limited intellect but much common sense, 
great industry and complete loyalty. 
Though an arch-conservative in 1848, he 
had come to see the need for living up to 
the constitution as granted. Many re¬ 


strictive measures were abrogated and a 
new era was introduced. The sikhcss of 
the Italians in 1850-1860 (p. 658) aroused 
a storm of liberal and nationalist sentiment 

in Prussia and all Germany. 

1859 , Dec. 5 . The regent appointed Gen. 

Albert von Roon (1803-187(1) 
minister of war to reform the army in view 
of the international tension (general fear 
of the designs of Najioleon III on the 
Rhine). Gen.Helmuth von Moltke (1800- 
1801), friend of Roon, became chief of tlie 
general staff. 

'Fhe demand for new credits for army 
reform precipitated a long struggle between 
the king and his parliament, the Liberal 
majority (siiK'C i85()) o])posing militarism 
arul challenging the king’s prerogative. 
'Phe opjiosition daitned the constitutional 
right to vote credits; the king the rigiit, as 
lu'ad of the army, to make militar>’ reforms 
and secure the necessary funds. 'I'he issue 
at stake was responsible government \ ersus 
autocracy, with the riglits of neither side 
indicatecl clearly eitlier in the constitution 
or the Hohenzollern tradition. The king 
contemplated abdication; then, on the 
advice of Roon, summoned Otto von 
Itismarck (i8i5-i8c)8), ambassador to 
J‘aris, to carry' on the struggle against the 

hindtag. 

1862 , Sept. 1890 , Mar. OTTO VON 

BISMARCK (Gount 1866, Prince 
1871), minist*. r-presiclent of Pnissia, later 
chancellor. Hismarck—Junker, avowed 
enemy of |>arliarnentary institutions — had 
made a reputation for ultra-conser\’atism 
through his staunch adxocacy of the king’s 
c:iuse in the United Landtag of 1847 and 
the assembly of 1848; had suhseciuent !>• 
served as Pmssian representati\'e to tfie 
hrankfurt Diet (i85i-[85()), arnliassador 
to Russia (i85y-i8()2), amhassador to 
France (1862). He was already known 
for his strength and boldness, was detested 
by Liberals for his c'onservatism and for 
what was believed to be Ids insular I’rus- 
sian outlook on the German jiroblem, 
and was feared liy the king for the breadth 
and audacity of his views. Bismarck 
was made minister without portfolio, then 
minister-president. He carried on the con¬ 
stitutional struggle with the Landtag for 

four years. 

1863 , Feb. 8. At the time of the Polish 

insurrection (p. 704) Bismarck 
sent Count Alvensleben to assure the tsar 
that he had Prussia’s co-operation against 
the rebels; four Prussian coqis (half the 
army) were dispatched to the Polish 
frontier. This action made it possible for 
Russia to resist the attemjited intervention 
by Austria, Britain, and France on behalf 
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of the Poles; it won the tsar’s trust and 
friendship during the three wars necessary 
to German unification. 

Agitation for the unification of “Ger¬ 
many” had revived rapidly after 1850. 
Austria and the South German states 
favored reform of the Germanic Confeder¬ 
ation. German Liberals generally favored 
a parliamentary Klcindciilschland after the 
I'rankfurt tradition of 1848. Bismarc k had 
learned at the Frankfurt Diet to distrust 
Austria, was convinced she must he ex¬ 
truded from Germany, preliminary to 
German union under the leadershij) and 
domination of Prussia. 

1863 , Aug. A congress of princes, sum¬ 
moned by Fm])eror Franc is Jose])h 
to reform the (lermanic Confederation, 
but really meant as a bait to German 
Liberalism, miscarried when Bismarck in¬ 
duced King William to refuse to attend. 
Bismarck’s next opportunity c:amc‘ in 
connection with the highly complicated 
Schleswig-Holstein question. A royal 
proc lamation of Ring Frederick VII of Den¬ 
mark Mar. in substance an¬ 

nounced the annexation to Denmark of 
the Duchy of Schleswig, 'fhis act was a 
breach of the London Protocol (1852) liy 
which the powers had guaranteed at once 
the insejiarability of the duchies and their 
personal union with Denmark under the 
king, and also of an engagement gi\en by 
Denmark to Austria and Prussia (Dec. 
18-; I) not to incor])orate Sc hleswig or treat 
it separatc‘ly. I rederick’s act also thrust 
a new charter on the Duchy of Holstein 
(which retained its incle])enclenceb without 
consulting its representati\es. 'Phis was to 
fly in the face- of tfu- Germanic C'cmfeder- 
ation, of which Holstein was a member. 
['Expectation of I'English and .Swedish supjiort 
was an important fac tor in sha|)ing Danish 
policy during i8(>5 and c*arly i8(>.p 

July. The Diet of the Germanic' ('on 
federation demanded that the two 
duchies should be takem fore ibly from DeU' 
mark and submitted to the rule of the j 
German Duke of Augustenburg (son of one 
of the claimants to tlie succession). 

Oct. 1. The Dic‘1 \-oted federal execution 
(i.e. action tigainst Denmark) and 
instructed Hanover and Saxony 
to furnish trooj)s. 

Nov. 15 . FVederick VH died, and was 
succeeded l)y 

Nov. 18 . Christian IX, who promptly 
signed a newly drafted constitu¬ 
tion (of Nov. 13), not formally in- 
corjx^rating Schleswig, but clearly 
tending to that end. 

Dec. 24. 1'ederal troops entered Holstein. 
The Diet was still supporting the 
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Duke of Augustenburg, whose claims had 
been discarded by the London ITotocoL 
Hence Jfismarck could now separate Prus¬ 
sia from the action of the Diet and de¬ 
clare Prussia the upholder of the Proto¬ 
col. 

1864 , Jan. 16 . Austria joined Prussia in 

an alliance, and the two powers 
agreed to send an ultimatum to Denmark 
demanding repeal of the constitution 
(otiierwise they would invade), to settle: 
the future course of the duchies only “by 
mutual agreement.” 

Feb. 1 . Austrian and Prussian tro()j)s 
invaded Schleswig, the new Prus¬ 
sian army of Roon and Moltke 
receivnng its baptism of fire. 

Feb. 5 . 'Phe Danes quickly abandoned 
the defense of the DannciArk( \ all 
Schleswig except Diippel and the island 
of Alsen were in the enemy’s hands. The 
I)u})i)el forts were not taken until April 
18; the (ierrnans were now invading Den¬ 
mark. 

Apr. 25 -June. Phe London Conference, 

engineered by the British to save 
the Danes, miscarried, due to the 
cleverness of Bismarck and the 
stubbornness of the Danes. 

June 26 . d'he war was renewed, resulted 
in a crushing defeat for the Danes, 
the surrender of the Duchies of Schleswig, 
Holstein, and Lauenburg to Austria and 
Prussia (definitive Peace of Vienna, Oct. 

What was to become of the duchies, now 
the joint })(*ssession of .Austria and Pnissia? 
.After }>rolonged negot iatitins, Bismarck 
maneuvered .Austria, seriously embarrassed 
at home by political demands of the Mag¬ 
yars (p, 6781, into 

1865 , Aug. 14 . The Convention of Gastein: 

joint sovereignty was to be main¬ 
tained, })ul Austria was to adminisler Hol¬ 
stein, Pnissia to administer Schleswig 
I Lauenburg going to Prussia in return for 
a money payment to .Austria). An im- 
pccssible situation was created; .Austrian 
Holstein became a virtual enclave in un¬ 
friendly ITussia. Under the skillful hand of 
Bismarck, Austro-Pnissian relations raj)idly 
worsened. Prussian relations with Russia 
were excellent. 

Oct. At Biarritz Bismarck met Napoleon 
III, and appears to have dro})ped 
vague hints of compensation for France in 
the Rhineland, in return for which he won 
a j)romise of French neutrality from the 
emperor, convinced that Austria would be 
victor in the coming war. 

1866 , Apr. 8. Bismarck, aided by Napo¬ 

leon, concluded an oflensive and 
defensive alliance with Italy: Italy to join 
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Prussia if war broke out between Austria 
and Prussia within three months, with Ve- 
netia as a reward. 

Apr. 9. Bisrnan k introduced a motion 
for federal reform into the Frank¬ 
furt Diet, evidently with the idea that 
Austria would reject it and precipitate a 
conflict. Both parties began to mobilize. 
Last-minute efforts to compromise (Ga- 
blenz mission) proved fruitless. 

June 6. The Austrian governor of Hol¬ 
stein summoned the Holstein Diet 
in order to discuss the future of the duchy. 
Bismarck denounced this as a violation of 
the Gastein Convention and ordered Prus¬ 
sian troops into the duchy. 

June 12. Austria, realizing that conflict 
was inevitable, signed a secret 
treaty with Napoleon III. In return for 
ITench neutrality, Austria promised to cede 
V’^enetia to Napoleon (who was to retrocede 
it to Italy), whether Austria won or lost 
the war. In the event of Austrian victory, 
Austria was to be free to make what changes 
she wished in Germany, but if these changes 
disturbed the ICuropean balance of power 
(as they were bound to do). Austria was to 


consult with Napoleon before making them. 
Verbally the Austrians agreed in this case 
not to op})ose the erection of a neutral 
buffer state (client of I'rance) along the 
Rhine. 

June 14. On Austrians motion, the 
Frankfurt Diet voted federal exe¬ 
cution against Prussia for violating federal 
(Holstein) territory. Most of the German 
states, including the larger ones like Ba¬ 
varia, Saxony, and Hanover, sided with 
Austria against Prussia. The Prussian 
government declared the federal consti¬ 
tution violated and the confederation at an 
end. The war began. 

1866, June-Aug. The SEVEN WEEKS* 
WAR. The war was fought in 
three theaters: 

(1) Italy: the Italians were de¬ 
feated on both land and sea (p. 

659)- 

( 2 ) Germany: 

June 27-29. General Vogel von Falken- 
stein, with an army of some 
50,000 men, defeated the Hanoverians at 
Langensalza, and forced them to capitulate. 
He turned to the South German allies of 
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Austria, but !)cfore he could reach them the 
die had lieen cast in 

(3) Bohemia: Moltke had learned golden 
lessons from the American Civil W’ar 
on the uses of the telegraph and railroad. 
To accelerate concentration of his forces 
near Gitschin (Bohemia), he fonned three 
armies, advanced them separately in order 
to make greatest use of existing railways, 
co-ordinating their movements from head¬ 
quarters in Berlin by telegraph. 

June 22 - 23 . The First Army (Prince 
Frederick Charles) and the Army 
of the Elbe (General Herwarth von Bitten- 
feld) entered Bohemia through |>asses in 
the Erzgebirge and Riesengebirge. The 


Second Arm}' (Crown Prince Frederick) 
moved soutli througli Silesia. The experi¬ 
ence of the Austrian commander in chief, 
Field Marshal Benedek, had been limited 
to Italy, and he had never been called upon 
to command large numbers of troops. Ht* 
was summoned to Bohemia so that an 
Austrian archduke, Albert, might be as¬ 
sured a victory in Italy. Benedek was, as 
it turned out, a sacrifice to the prestige of 
the house of Hapsburg. 

July 2 . Benedek’s army was discovered 
to be within striking distance of 
the Prussian First Army and Army of the 
Elbe. At this critical moment the telegraph 
broke down. Late at night Moltke took 
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the fateful decision: instructed the First 
Army and Army of the Elbe to attack at 
dawn while he sent a courier twenty 
miles to fetch the crown prince’s Second 
Army. 

July 3. Battle of Kbniggratz (Sadowa). 
The Austrians had the better of 
the battle until early afternoon, when the 
crown prince came up on the left and 
decided the issue in favor of the Prussians, 
who were much ad\ antaged by the breech¬ 
loading “needle-gun,” enabling the infantry 
to fire from prone positions at the standing 
Austrians (using muzzle-loaders). 

The sudden and complete victory of the 
Prussians at Koniggriitz was a stunning 
defeat for the policy of Napoleon, who had 
expected a long war, exhausting both bel¬ 
ligerents. 

July 6. Napoleon offered mediation, 

which Bismarck accepted only 
on condition that the terms of peace should 
be determined before an armistice was 
concluded. Napoleon — ill, his will crip¬ 
pled, unwilling to en\’isage the use of force 
— yielded; accepted ITussian terms im¬ 
posed in the 

July 26. Preliminary Peace at Nikols- 
burg: Hanover, Electoral Hesse, 
Nassau, Frankfurt were to be incorj)()rated 
in Prussia; Austria was to be excluded from 
Germany (the Germanic Confederation 
came to an end); German states north of 
the Main Ri\ cr were to form a North Ger¬ 
man Confederation under Prussian leader- 
ship; the South German stales were to 
remain indejiendent and to be f)ermitted 
to form a se[)arate confederation. King 
William insisted on taking .Austrian Silesia, 
territory from the South German states and 
Saxony. Bismarck had seen the imi)ortance 
of not provoking Napoleon for the moment, 
of not alienating Prussia’s potential allies 
for the future. He resisted and won his 
point. 

Aug. 6. Napoleon advanced his claims 
for compensation: the frontiers of 
1814 (Saarbriicken, Landau) and possibly 
the Bavarian Palatinate or Rhenish Hesse 
(with Mainz), or Luxemburg. Bismarck 
brusquely rejected these claims as an offense 
to (ierman national feeling. 

Aug. 16. Na[)oleon instructed his ambas¬ 
sador, Count Vincent Bcnedetti, 
to ask for Luxemburg and for Prussian 
support for the acquisition of Belgium 
by France. Benedetti was induced by 
Bismarck to put these demands in writing, 
along with the French offer to sanction 
the union of North and South Germany 
in return (the Benedetti Treaty). Bis¬ 
marck then took advantage of illness 
(Sept-Dec.) to evade a definite reply. The 
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draft treaty was communicated to the Eng¬ 
lish in 1870 and inlfucnccd British opinion 
in favor of Prussia during the war with 
h'rance. 

Aug. 9-22. Bismarck took advantage of 
the French demands to ]:)ush his 
peace negotiations with the South German 
states (Baden, Wurtlemberg, Bavaria). 
They w^ere let off on very generous terms, 
but WTre induced, in return, to conclude 
with Prussia military alliances for the event 
of Prench attack. 

Aug. 23. The Definitive Treaty of 
Prague brought the war to a close. 

Sept. 8. Bill of Indemnity, by which 
Bismarck concluded the struggle 
with the Prussian parliament. An election 
during the war had strengthened the Con¬ 
servatives at the expense of the Liberals. 
Many c)f the latter had come over to Bis¬ 
marck in view of the fact that he was 
accomplishing tlu'ir program of national 
unification. 'J'he bill of indemnity gave re¬ 
troactive assent to jirevious cxjienditures of 
! the government without the ct)nsent of the 
I LamUdg. It caused an important split in 
the ranks of liberalism, the majority of the 
i Liberals rallying to Bismarck as the new 
National Liberal Party (leader, Rudolf von 
Bennigsen). 

1867. THE NORTH GERMAN CON¬ 
FEDERATION, formed through 
treaties between Prussia and the other 
states north ol the river Main, i'hc con- 
, stitution w^as jirimarily the work of Bis¬ 
marck himself. The new confederation was 
one in which the compoiuait slates retained 
their own governments, but in which the 
military' forces w'cre controlled liy the 
federal government (the King of JVussia, 
commander in chief). The presidency 
{praesidiiim) was held by the King of 
Prussia, represented by a chancellor (Bis¬ 
marck), responsible to him alone. The 
federal council i Biindrsnil) was composed 
of instructed delegates of the various states, 
among whom 43 votes were di\ ided, Prussia 
having 17 and unofficially controlling the 
votes of several small .North Cierman states, 
d'he Bundesrat had constituent jicnvers, but 
a two-thirds vote was required for c:onsti- 
tutional changes. The* lower house (Rn’rhs- 
1(1 f^) shared equally with the lh(nd('sral in 
legislatmn. It was com]X)sed of deputies 
elected from single-memlier constituencies 
on the basis of universal suffrage. Bis¬ 
marck had thus achievc-d two objects: the 
predominancy of Prussia in the new state, 
and the maintenance of the royal power 
against Liberal demands for responsilde 
government. 

1867, Apr. The Luxemburg crisis. This 
grew out of Napoleon’s efforts 
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(winter 1866-1867) to acquire the Duchy 
of Luxemburg from the King of the Nether¬ 
lands, who was suzerain. Bismarck had 
promised not to oppose the deal, provided 
it were so engineered that German national 
feeling should not be aroused. The French 
mismanaged the affair, the news leaked 
out, Bismarck was interpellated in the new 
Nt)rth (iennan Rciclislag, and the King of 
the Netherlands drew back from the ar¬ 
rangements he had made. 'I'here followed 
a period of acute crisis, whicii was closed 
by a compromise. 

May 7 - 11 . An International conference 
at London, which finally signed 
the Treaty of London (Sept, g): Prussia 
al)andoned her previous right to garrison 
the fortress of the town of Luxemburg. The 
duchy ceased to lie a member of the Ger¬ 
manic C'onfederation. Its neutrality and 
independence were guaranteed by the 
powers. 'Phis settlement was a [)rofoiind 
humiliation for Napoleon, who henceforth 
lookeel u))on a final reckoning with Prussia 
as inevitable, reorganized his army and 
initiated negotiations for an alliance with 
Austria aiid Italy ([). 635). 

July 8. Bismarck broiiglit the four South 
German states into the Zollvrrrin 
and established a ZoU}}arlament (customs 
f)arlianu?nt ) t.onsisting of tlie North German 
Reichstag jilus r('|)re.sentatives of the South 
German states. This was effectively a 
parliament for all Cjcrmany, though still 
empowered to deal only with customs 
questions. In South Germany there was 
still much op^Kisition to union with Prussia, 
due to cultural and religious differences and 
general sus})icion, as well as attachment to 
states’ rights. It became increasingly evi¬ 
dent to Bismarck that only war with France 
and the specter of French domination in the 
Rhineland would dri\ e the South German 
states into the union. W ar he regarded as 
inevitable, coiu inced as he was that France 
would not peaceably jxirmit the inclusion 
of the South German states in tlie Con¬ 
federation. The sudden aj)f)earance of the 
greatly strengthened neighlK)r alarmed the 
French and led to the demand of revenge 
for Sadowa and to much loose talk about 
the need of chastising overbearing Prus¬ 
sia. 

1868-1870. The Hohenzollern candidacy 

for the Spanish throne. After the 
Spanish revolution <(Scpt. 1868) and the 
expulsion of Queen Isabella (p. 646), the 
provisional government of Marshal Serrano 
and General Prim made several attempts 
to secure one of the Portuguese Coburgs or 
one of the Italian princes as king. From 
the outset there had been talk of offering 
the throne to Prince Leopold of Hohen- 
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zollern-Sigmaringen, distant relative of 
both King William of Prussia and of Napo¬ 
leon III. The part played by both French 
and Prussian diplomacy in the various 
candidacies is still quite obscure, but the 
Hohenzollern candidacy was taken up by 
Bismarck at least as early as Mar. 15, 1870 
(mission of Salazar with letters from Prim, 
Hohenzollern “family” council). Prince 
Leopold refused to acce{)t unless ordered 
by the king, but William, averse to the 
whole business, refused to take an active 
part. Bismarck, possibly seeking a reply 
to the French alliance project with Austria 
and Italy and desiring a connection with 
Spain which would oblige French troops to 
guard the frontier of Spain in the event of 
a I'ranco-Prussian war, sent special emis¬ 
saries to Spain who returned (May) with 
glowing accounts. 

1870 , June 19 . Leopold was induced to 
change his decision and accept the 
offer. King William gave a grudg¬ 
ing consent, on condition that 
Leopold should be elected by a 
substantial vote of the Spanish 
C6rtes. 

July 2 . Through misunderstanding, the 
Spanish Cortes was adjourned be¬ 
fore a vote was taken. J’he secret leaked 
out and created a wave of consternation 
in France, fanned by the French foreign 
minister, Duke of Gramont. 

July 6. Gramont made a famous speech 
in the French Cliamber indicating 
war unless the Prussian government with¬ 
drew the candidacy. The Prussian gox'ern- 
ment, however, disclaimed all knowledge 
of the affair, which it insisted on describing 
as a family matter. 

July 9 , 11. The French ambassador, 
Count Benedetti, having followed 
King William U) Kms, where he was taking 
a cure, asked that he ord(T Leopold to 
withdraw. The king refused, but sent 
a secret emissiiry to advise Leopold to that 
effect. 

July 12 . Prince Charles Anthony, father 

of Leopold, withdrew the candi¬ 
dacy in behalf of his son, who was absent 
in the Ali)S. Not content with this diplo¬ 
matic victory, Gramont and the French 
government now proceeded to demand 
siUisfaction and guaranties from King 
William (he was to write Napoleon a letter 
of apology, officially disavow the candi¬ 
dacy, and promise that it would never be 
renewed). 

July 13. At a famous interview at Ems, 
the king rejec ted Benedetti’s de¬ 
mands and repulsed all efforts of the am¬ 
bassador to continue the discussion. On 
the same day Bismarck met with Roon and 
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Moltke in Berlin. On receiving a report 
of the happening at Ems, he revised it for 
publication, giving it a brusque quality and 
conveying the impression that the negoti¬ 
ations at I'hns had ended in what was 
tantamount to the rupture of relations. The 
importance of the Ems telegram has j)rob- 
ably been exaggerated, for it is now clear 
that the French court (with the possible 
exception of Napoleon himself) was deter¬ 
mined on a humiliation of Prussia, even at 
the cost of war. 

July 15 . The French took the decision 
for war, relying on the pre])ared¬ 
ness of the army and on the siij)- 
port of Austria and Italy. 

July 19 . France declared war on Prussia. 
1870 - 1871 . THE FRANCO-GERMAN 
WAR. Bismarck had at once the 
armed support of the South German slates 
and the benevolent neutrality of Russia. 
The war i)arty in Vienna was a threat whi( h 
would become serious in case of Prussian 
defeats. In England Gladstone was inter¬ 
ested only in the preservation of Belgian 
neutrality, reassured in new treaties with 
France and Piaissia (Aug. q). 

Three German armies in\aded France. 
General Steinmetz from the Moselle, Prince 
Frederick Charles from the Palatinate on 
Metz, Crown Prince Frederick from the 
upper Rhine on Strasl>ourg. A French 
army advanced into the Saar, won a minor 
victory at Saar!)ru( ken. 'Phen the German 
avalanche began. 

Aug. 4 , 6. U'lie crown jmince won vic¬ 
tories over Marshal MacMahon 
at Worth and Weissenburg, forced him to 
evacuate .Alsace, in\ested Strasbourg, ad¬ 
vanced on Nancy. Marshal Bazaine was 
soon shut up in Metz by the other two 
German armies. 

Aug. 16 , 18 . In bloody battles at Mars- 
la-Tour and Gravelotte Bazaine’s 
attempts t(J break through the Prussian 
lines were repulsed. Metz wais besieged, 
the advance on Chalons begun. When 
MacMahon attempted to relieve Bazaine 
at Metz, he found the road closed, and was 
decisively defeated in the 

Sept. 1 . Battle of Sedan, d'he army, 
with the Emperor Napoleon him¬ 
self, capitulated the following day. 
(For the siege of Paris and remain¬ 
ing events (jf the war, see p. 6^6.) 
1871 , Jan. 18 . FOUNDATION OF THE 
GERMAN EMPIRE. During the 
war German public opinion demanded the 
union of North and South Germany. Bis¬ 
marck negotiated separately with each 
state, making essential concessions. By 
the end of November treaties had been 
signed with all. On Dec. 2, King Ludwig 


II of Bavaria addressed a letter to King 
William (drafted by Bismarck at Ludwig’s 
invitation) inviting him to assume the im¬ 
perial title. The king was averse to having 
the Prussian title subordinated to that 
of the empire, but yielded to the general 
wish. 

1871 , Jan. 18 . William I was proclaimed 
German Emperor in the Hall of 
Mirrors at Versailles. The constitution of 
the North German Confederation was then 
remodeled in terms of the agreements 
reached with the various states and was 
adopted (.Apr. 14) l)y a freshly elected 
Rcichsln^, representatix'e of the new em¬ 
pire. The new Rr'uJi included 25 states — 
four kingdoms (Ihussia. liavaria. Saxony, 
Wiirttcmbergj; ti\e grand duchies; 13 
duchies and principalities; tliree free cities 
(Hamkuirg, Bremen, Lu])eck). Alsace- 
Lorraine (annexed as a result of the war) 
was designated Rc'k hshnid, gix'cn an im- 
j)erial governor {Sf^ill/nillcr), and made the 
common prof)erty of ail tlie (ierman states. 


g. THE GERMAN EMPIRE, 
1871-1914 

1871 - 1883 . The Kiilturkampf. As chancel¬ 
lor of the new German lanpire, 
Bismarck’s first struggle was with the 
(.'atholic Cduireli in the so-called Kullur- 
kiun/if, from the words used by Rudolf 
Xdnlinw in the Prussian Diet (1S73, Jan. 
17): “d’hc contest has taken on the char¬ 
acter of a great cultural struggle ' Kullur- 
kiinipf)” J'hc conllict grew out of the 
coincident expansion of fiajial pretensions 
and German [lower; the [uornulgation of 
the dogma of papal infallibility (p. 664), 
inijilying tlie extension of jiapal pretensions 
to defend the C'hurch against encroa( h- 
ments of the stale, came just at the time of 
the creation of the Cierman Em]lire, deter¬ 
mined to subordinate all groups within the 
state to its soxereigu power. 

German bishojis and the vast majority of 
lay Catholics [iromfitly acccjited the dogma 
of [lajial infallibility, desj)ite the resistance 
of the liberal group (Old Caiholu s), 
1871 , Mar. Heterogeneous (Aitholic ele¬ 
ments organized the Center Party 
during the first elections to the imperial 
Reichstag to defend (kitholic interests — 
leader, Ludwig Windthorst (1812-1891). 
In general, the Chmter Party represented 
particularist Catholic interests in ojiposition 
to the pretensions of J’rotcsiant Prussia, 
hence it was anti-imjierial. V\’hen, of all 
[Kirties in the Reichstag, only the National 
Liberals supyxirted the new state, the anti- 
imjierial attitude of the Center irritated and 
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alarmed Bismarck. Hence the Prussian 
government supported Catholic teachers in 
state schools who refused to accept the 
dogma of pa])al infallibility, and 

July 8 . Abolished the Roman Catholic 
department for spiritual affairs 
(recognized by the constitution of 1850). 
“Have no fear — to Canossa we shall not 
go, either in body or spirit,” declared 
Bismarck to the Reichstag (1872, May 

14). 

1872, June 25. An imperial law permitted 

the expulsion of the Jesuits; the 
Jesuit organization was dissolved, 
the Jesuits expelled from (iermany. 

1873, May. The May Laws or Falk Laws. 

l )r. Adalbert Idilk, Prussian minis¬ 
ter of j)ubli( worshij), was responsible for 
four drastic measures: (i) making it a 
|)unishablc offense for servants of the 
('hiirdi to impo.se penalties in matters not 
of a religious (haracter; (2) jilacing edu¬ 
cation of the clergy under stale siiperx ision 
and gix'ing the (ioxernment a right of \eto 
on all clerical appointments; (3) facilitating 
sec'ession from the Church for those who 
xxished to lea\e it; (4) subjecting ecclesi¬ 
astical dis( i])lir!e of the ('atholic clergy to 
slate control. 'Tlie struggle rapidly became 
embi tiered. 

1875, Feb. 6 . Civil marriage was made 
obligatory for the emi)ire. A pajial 
letter to Jhussian bishof)s at the same time 
de' lared null and void all Prussian laws 
which denied and sought to undermine the 
dix ine sanction and authority of tin- (duirc h. 
Publication of this letter was forbidden l.>v 
the I’russian gox'crnment. 

Apr. 6 . d'he Prussian Diet passed the 
Breadbasket Bill, suspending all 
grants to the Church in sec'S xxhose 
clergy refusc-d obedic-nce to Prus¬ 
sian laxxs. 

May 8 . Religious orders and congre¬ 
gations, xxith the excej>lion of 
tho^c- (‘ugagecl in nursing the sick, 
wc-re dissolxc'd. 

May. The war scare, an acute crisis in 
the relations of (iermany and 
Prance 1 ]>. 7 sk 

May. SOCIALIST CONGRESS AT 
GOTHA, .\doplion ot the CcUha 
program and formation of the Socialist 
Workingmen’s Party. 'khe growth of 
socialism was the result of the rapid in¬ 
dustrial development of (iermany and the 
conversion of the working classes to juditical 
action. Ferdinand Lassalle ( 1 825-1 S<)4), 
son of a jxrosperous merchant, was the 
founder of (ierman social democracy. In 
lectures on the “Workers’ Program” (1862) 
he insisted on the importance of universal 
suffrage as a means of obtaining stale help 
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for producers’ co-operative societies. He 
opposed all violence. In May 1863 he 
organized the Universal German Working- 
men’s Association, of which he became 
president, with almost dictatorial power. 
It numbered fewer than 5000 members at 
the time of Lassalle’s death in a duel (Aug. 
31, 1864). Leadership soon passed to the 
Marxian Socialists. After the organization 
of the International Workingmen’s Associ¬ 
ation (the First International) at London 
in 1864, Karl Marx (p. 550) sent Wilhelm 
Liebknecht (1826-iqoo) to Germany to 
organize lal>or along Marxian lines. P^x- 
ju'lled from I’nissia, Liebknecht took refuge 
in Saxony, where he met August Bebel 
(1840-1013), a woodtiimer of Ckitholic 
family anej originally of monarchist symjia- 
tliies. Liebknec ht won Bebel to the cause 
and he bec'ame the outstanding parliamen¬ 
tary leader of the moxement. At the 
Eisenach Congress of representatives of 
workingmen’s associations (Aug. iSOgj the 
Marxi:ins had a majority and formed the 
Social Democratic Workingmen’s Party, 
devoted to political act ion. Liebknecht and 
Bebel, the only txvo Socialist members of 
the North German Reichstag, withheld their 
voles when war credits xvere granted in 
July 1870 and joined the Lassalleans in 
voting (Sept. 1870) against the continu- 
tition of a war which they regarded as no 
longer defensive. Bismarck’s attacks upon 
both groups drove them into union. .At 
the Gotha Congress (1875) they united on 
an essentially Lassallean jirogram, which 
Marx latterly criticized. 

1876, Jan. Opening of the Imperial Bank 
(Rrichsbank), an institution which 
was to i.ilay a major {lart in the 
economic development of the 
country. 

1878, May 11. .Attempt on the life of the 
emperor by Emil Hbdel, a de¬ 
ranged radical. Bismarck’s pro¬ 
posal for re]M-essi\e U'gislation 
rejected l)y the Rri( hsiag lAlay 24). 

June 27. .Another attempt on the em¬ 
peror’s life by Dr. Karl Nobiling, 
an educated radical. The emperor 
was Ixadly wounded. 

June 13-July 13. The Congress of 
Berlin (p. 736). 

July 30 . In the elections for the Reichs¬ 
tag the Conservatives made sub¬ 
stantial gains at the expense of 
the National Liberals. 

Oct. 18. PASSAGE OF THE ANTI¬ 
SOCIALIST LAW, renewed at 
intervals until i8go. The electoral cam¬ 
paign was waged largely on the question 
of repressing socialism, though neither of 
the would-be assassins of the emperor was 
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a socialist. The law prohibited meetings, ment, by the Catholic Center and by part 


publications, and collecticms of money 
which by “means of social democratic, 
socialistic or communistic designs, aim at 
the overthrow of the existing order of 
state or society.” Rigorous measures were 
j)rovided for its execution, though the 
Reichstag steadfastly refused (Mar. 7, 
1879) to gag debate in parliament or to 
interfere with the Socialist deputies. In 
the next 12 years socialism was driven 
underground. 

1878-1879. Negotiations with the papacy 

for the cessation of the Kultur- 
kampf. By this time half the bishops in 
Germany had been displaced and many of 
them had fled abroad. Hundreds of clerics 
had been removed and many imj)risoncd, 
yet the fight continued as obstinately 
as ever. In 1878 Pius IX died and was 
succeeded by Leo XIIL a much more 
diplomatic poj^e, who at once opened nego¬ 
tiations with the German goxernment. He 
demanded the abrogation of the May Laws, 
but Bismarck would agree to nothing more 
than administrative dilution of the laws, 
and only with the pro\'iso that the |)oi)e 
would guarantee pre-notification of clerical 
appointments to the government (carrying 
the right of the government to object). This 
proposal was rejec ted by Rome. 
1879, June 30. Resignation of Falk, the 
minister officially connected with 
the policy. Bismarck, satisfied by this time 
that he had overrated the danger from 
organized Catholicism and recjuiring the 
support of the Center Party for his new 
tariff program, began to introduce ameliora¬ 
tive measures on his own initiative. Re¬ 
pressive laws were abrogated or neglected 
over a period of years until by 1883 the 
Knlturkampf may be said to have come to 
an end. 

July 13. The new (protective) TARIFF 
LAW. Thus far Germany had | 
been following a policy of free trade, which : 
was supported by the National Liberals, I 
though opposed by the landholding Con¬ 
servative groups. But German industry 
was hard hit by the financial crisis of 1873 
and the ensuing depression, as well as by 
the crisis in agriculture produced by foreign 
competition. Both the industrialists and 
the landowners began to inveigh against 
free trade. The government itself was in¬ 
fluenced to return to protection because, 
depending upon customs and excise duties 
for its income, it found itself in j)erennial 
need of funds. The new tariff gave pro¬ 
tection to both industry and agriculture. 

It was supported by the Conservatives, who 
gave up their earlier o{)position to the em¬ 
pire and became supi)orters of the govem- 


of the National Liberals, rej^resenting in¬ 
dustry. The Liberal Party split for a 
second time, the dissidents going over to 
the Progressive Party. 

In the decades following the introduction 
of protection, German industry underwent 
a phenomenal development comj^arable to 
that of the United States. Possessed of 
vast sup})lies of coal and very extensive iron 
dejx)sits, German industry was able to meet 
competitors. Between i8()0 and 1913 pig- 
iron produdion grew from 529,000 metric 
tons to 19,309,000: Germany [massed France 
and England as producers and was second 
only to the United States on the eve of the 
war. She occupied the same [)osition as a 
producer of steel. Railway mileage grew 
from 18,887 kilometers (1S70) to 61,749 
(1914); the merchant marine from 980,000 
tons (1870) to 5,450,000 (1914), placing the 
Germans third after Great Britain and the 
United States. Foreign trade grew with 
similar rapidity, doubled between 1902 and 
IQ 13; at the latter date Germany was close 
on the heels of England for tirst place. 
With the development of industry, the 
German social scene rai>idly changed: from 
1882 to 1907 the number of persons em¬ 
ployed in and de])endent upon industry 
rose from 16.058,080 to 26,386,537, while 
the total number dependent on agriculture 
decreased more than a million and a Italf. 
Urbanization was equally striking; 8,600.- 
000 jiersons lived in cities of 20,000 or 
more (1^85), representing 18.4% of the 
population; by 1910 this number had 
increased to 22,400,000, 34 5 % iBt; popu¬ 
lation. 

1879 , Oct. 7 . Signature of the alliain e be¬ 
tween Germany and Austria, the 
foundation of the Bismarckian 
alliance system (p. 736). 

1881, June 18. Conclusion of the Three 

Emperors'League (Germany, Aus¬ 
tria, and Russia, p. 737). Re¬ 
newed, 1884, for three years. 

1882, May 20. Conclusion of the Triple 

Alliance (Germany, Austria, Italy, 
P- 73 «)- 

1883, May. Sickness Insurance Law, the 

first of Bismarck’s great measures 
of “state socialism” by which he hoped to 
w'ean the workers from socialism. The law 
insured workers during sickness; the costs 
to be paid two-thirds by the workers, one- 
third by employers. This measure was 
followed by the Accident Insurance Law 
(June 1884), paid for entirely by the em¬ 
ployers and extended to practically all 
wage-earning groups; the Old-Age and In¬ 
validity Insurance Law (May 1889), of 
which the costs were divided between the 
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employers and workers, with stale contri¬ 
butions to pensions. 

1883 - 1886 . Foundation of the German 
colonial empire. Friction with 
England (p. 738). 

1886 , Dec.— 1887 , Mar. Parliamentary 

conflict over an army bill, the 
Liberal parties making an effort to secure 
control over appropriations. After elections 
the government, through the intervention 
of the pope, secured the support of the 
Center l^arty and won its point. 

1887 , Apr. The Schnaebele affair, marking 

the height of tension in h'ranco- 
(ierman relations and in hAiro[)ean affairs 
generally. Renewal of llie 'I'riple Alliance, 
conclusion of the Reinsurance Treaty with 
Russia, formation of the Mediterranean 
Coalition (p. 740). 

1888 , Mar. 9 -June 15 . FREDERICK III 

(b. 1S31) who succeeded on the 
death of William I. 

1888 - 1918 . WILLIAM II (185Q-1041). who 
followed on t he death of his father, 
Frederick III, of cancer of the throat. The 
young emperor, intelligent, charming, ideal¬ 
istic, but impulsi\e and headstrong, soon 
evinced the desire to rule the state himself. 

He showed s>7nj)athv for the workers and 
was called tlie Labor limperor. 

1890 , Jan. .\ftcr two readings of a i)ill to 

prolong the anti-socialist law it i 
was rumored that tiu* emperor had changed j 
hi.s mind and fa\’ored a f)olicy of mildness. | 
'J'lie bill was lost, but it opened a rift be- I 
tween the cliancellor and the emperor. ■' 
which was widened when the latter pro- j 
posed (]'el)J an international conference on 
labor questions. o{)p()sed by Jffsmarck as 
a further weak concession to the Socialists, 
d'lie cmfieror wished to set aside the right 
of tile chancellor to be present at inter¬ 
views of the emperor and ministers. On 
Russo-Cierman jiolicy the two differed 
basically (f). 741). The fundamental 

question was who should rule the empirv 
the emperor or liismarck? After further 
irritating incidents, llismarck was ordered 
to “ask jiermission to resign.’' but re¬ 
fused. 

Mar. 18 . RESIGNATION OF BIS¬ 
MARCK, on imperial command. 

He was made Duke of Lauenburg, 
but unceremoniously “ejected’’ 
from the chancery {lalacc. 

1890 - 1894 . Chancellorship of General 
Georg Leo von Caprivi (1831- 
iSqq), able soldier, sober and cajiable ad¬ 
ministrator, but without political e.xperi- 
ence, chosen to carry out the emperor’s 
wishes. The emt)eror hoped through social 
legislation to win the workers from social¬ 
ism. 
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July 29 . Industrial courts were set up 
to adjust wage dis[)utes. Week¬ 
day employment of women and 
children was restricted, Sunday 
rest made obligatory for all 
workers. 

1891 , June 1. Factory inspection was made 

more efficient. Workers were 
given the right to form committees 
to negotiate with employers on 
conditions of employment. 

1892 , Mar. 26 . A labor department was 

formed in the imperial statistical 
office, to bring the whole province of labor 
under more complete SLir\'ey. But the em¬ 
peror’s hopes of winning the workers from 
socialism were disappointed. Socialism 
spread rapidly after the repeal of the anti¬ 
socialist legislation and attracted much non- 
s<)cialist, liberal sup[)ort. In the elections of 
1890 the Socialists returned 35 deputies to 
the Reichstag. At the Erfurt Congress 
(1801) the })arty adopted a more strictly 
Marxian program. 

1892 - 1894 . The Caprivi commercial treat¬ 
ies, with Austria. Italy, Switzer¬ 
land, Spain, Serbia. Rumania, Belgium, 
and ultimately Russia 11894). They sub- 
slant ially reduced agricultural duties, 
thereby relie\ ing the prii'es on foods (seri¬ 
ously high in 1891-1802) and laying the 
basis for ihe exjiansion of German trade in 
industrial products in the treaty countries. 
These treaties recognized ihc preftonder- 
ance of German industry over agriculture 
and drew ufion Caprivi’s head the wrath of 
the landowners, who organized (1804) the 
Agrarian League {Bund dcr Landivirtc), 
with which the older German Peasants’ 
League (Deufscher Baucrnbu 7 id) amalga¬ 
mated. The Agrarian League wrung nu¬ 
merous concessions to agriculture from the 
government and came more and more to 
serve as a s])earhead for con.servatism in the 
political sense. 

1894 , Oct. 26 . Resignation of Caprivi, who 
had estranged not only the agra¬ 
rians, but the C'enier uhrough his failure to 
carrx’^ the Prussian School Bill in 1890), the 
colonialists (through the East Africa Agree¬ 
ment wdth England, 1800, p. 741), and the 
militarists (through the reduction of the 
term of service in the infantry from three 
to two years, 1893). Caprivi was also 
harassed by the independence and un¬ 
expected initiatives of the emperor, with 
whom he found it increasingly difficult to 
work. 

1894 - 1900 . Chancellorship of Prince 
Chlodwig zu Hohenlohe-Schil- 
lingsfiirst (1819-1001), former Bavarian 
statesman, diplomat, governor of Alsace- 
Lorraine, grand seigneur, now in his old age 
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and little inclined to oppose openly the will 
and vagaries of the emperor. 

1895 , June. Opening of the Kiel Canal 

from the North Sea to the Baltic. 

1896 , Jan. 3 . The Kruger telegram episode, 

marking the first violent outbreak 
of po])ular hostility between Ger¬ 
many and England (p. 744). 

July 1 . The Civil Code (in process 
of clabonition since 1871) was 
enacted, to come into clTect Jan. i, 
igoo. 

1897 , Nov. German occupation of Kiao- 

Chow, on the Chinese coast (pj). 
746, 88 2). 

1898 , Mar. 28 . Passage of the first German 

Navy Law, through the elTorts of 
Admiral Alfred von Tirpitz, minister of 
marine since 1897. It marked the begin¬ 
ning of German naval expansion and the 
gradual emergence of friction with Pmgland 
on this score. 

Nov. 27 . r relirninary concession for the 
Baghdad Railway secured by the 
DeulsiJic Bank, marking actixe German 
expansion in the Near liast and the develop¬ 
ment of friction with Ifiigland and Russia 
(p. 749). 

1899 , Dec. 7 . A law permitting the feder¬ 

ation of societies of all kinds, d'his 
was Ilohenlohe’s re|)ly to Liberal 
and Soi'ialist agitation for broacl- 
ening of the association laws. 

1900 , Oct. 16 . Hohenlohe resigned. 
1900 - 1909 . Chancellorship of Count (later 

Prince) Bernhard von Biilow, 
diplomat, who had been foreign minister 
and intimate adx'iser of the emperor since 
June 1897. Biilow was a man of brilliant 
parts, an accom])lished canscur and orator 
and a finished manipulator of men, l)Ut he 
lacked Bismarck’s seriousness nf j)ur])ose, 
strength of character and breadth of view. 
His tenure of ollice was marked primarily 
by major issues in foreign and colonial 
policy (p. 746). In domestic policy the 
chief developments were the extension of 
social insurance. 

1900 . Accident insurance was extended to 
new occujjations. The Old-Age 
and Invalidity Law had already been 
amended (June 1899) b’ increa.se old age 
and invalid pensions and extend com})ulsory 
insurance to various new grouj>s. 
June 11 . Prussia enacted a law cm))ower- 
ing local authorities to remox'e 
children from their homes if they were in 
danger of demoralization and place them 
in institutions — a law much criticized as 
invading parental rights. 

June 12. The second German Naval 
Law, providing for a 17-year build¬ 
ing program and the construction of a high- 


seas fleet which would be second only to 
that of England. Tirpitz’ idea of risk — 
Germany to have a navy so strong that 
even the strongest naval power would 
hesitate before attacking it. 

1902 , Dec. 14 . The new Tariff Law, 

enacted on the expiration of the 
Caprivi treaties. It restored the higher 
duty of agricultural products and was the 
reflection of the power of the Agrarian 
League. The Conservatives supj)orted the 
naval policy (advocated es])ecially by big 
business interests) in return for adequate 
protection in tlieir own lines. 

1903 , Apr. 30 . The Sickness Insurance 

Law amended to gi\e longer and 
more generous lielp to workers in 
ill health (26 weeks instead of 13). 
1906 - 1906 . The first Moroccan crisis (p. 

753)- 

1906 , Dec. Parliamentary crisis. Phe 

Center Party. whi( h had held the 
balance since iSooand had e.xtracted many 
favors from the government, turned against 
the administration, defeated a bill for the 
reorganization of the colonial oflice and re¬ 
fused funds for military oj)erations against 
the Ilereros in Southwest Africa (in rex'olt 
since i()04). The Reie hstag was dissoK ed 
and Billow called on tlie Conservatix’es, 
National Liberals, and Progressives to sub¬ 
ordinate party to national interests, to 
combat the Center and the Socialists. In 
the elections the Socialists sutTered hea\ ily 
and the goxernment was able to form a 
coidition of piarties in its sujiport. 
1906 - 1910 . Dr. Bernhard Dernburg, minis 
ter for the colonies. He studied 
Briti.sh methods of administration, 
revolutionized the German system 
and made sweeping changes in 
favor of tlie natives. 

1908 , Dec. 9 . A law restricted hours of 

factory work by young t>eople and 
xvomen (no children under 1;^ to 
be employed, 6-hour day for 
children i.-i-i4, lo-hour day for 
those 14-16, etc.). 

Nov. The Daily Telegraph episode, re¬ 
sulting from the j)ublication in an 
English jiaper of an interview with the em¬ 
peror on Anglo-German relations. 'The 
emperor pictured the German |)eo|)le as 
hostile to England, while he was friendly. 
The alTair created a furor in the Rcithstag 
and a widespread demand for some diet k 
on the cmjicror’s power. Biilow, who was 
res]K)nsil)le, directly or indirectly, for the 
publication of the interview, defended the 
emperor but weakly. 

1909 , July 14 . Biilow resigned. 

1909 - 1917 . Chancellorship of Dr. Theobald 

von Bethmann-Hollweg. Beth- 
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mann had won a high repuLalion as minister 
for the interior. He was a ty])ical bureau¬ 
crat of the best type, sound, industrious, 
honest, well-intentioned, but lacking in 
imagination and lirilliancc. 

1910. Religious affairs. A violent contro¬ 
versy had de\^eloped from the ; 
papal encyclic .'il Dr pascendi domhiici gregis \ 
(i(>o7, Sept. i8), directed against “modern¬ 
ist” heresies and rerjuiring priests and 
teachers of the C'hurch to take an oath 
against modernism. 'Phis seemed to 
threaten again an invasion of the state 
provint:e of education. Hut the })ope 
|)romised (in a letter to the Herman prelacy, 
igio, l*'e]). i) that the oath would l)e re¬ 
stricted to priest professors and would not 
l)e recjuired of ])i-oi'essors engaged in purely 
lay functions. Hroteslant sentiment had 
also been aroused by the cm yiTh ai Jidi/io 
sdcpr (iQio, May 2().) widt h rtderred in 
scathing terms to the Reformation and 
association of certain Herman princes with 
it. In reply to a tactful rcanonstrance from 
the Hrus.'iian government, the pope derded 
(June 1 I; any intention of wainding iTotes- 
tant susceptibilities and decided that 
the encyt Heal should nm bt‘ circulated in 
(rermany. 

1910, Nov. 1911, Aug. The Potsdam 

Agreement lietween Hermany and 
Russia comerning their interests 
in the .\ear I'.ast ip. 757'. 

1911, May 26. A hiw was passed organizing 

Alsace and Lorraine as a state, 
with a two-chamber legislature 
and a large- measure of autonomy. 

May 30. The Imperial Insurance Code 
consoli(i:ilc-(l all previous wt)rkers’ 
insurance lavv's and amended atnl extended 
their provisions. Certain groups of white- 
collar workers were insured against sick¬ 
ness. old age, and death, by a se|)arate and 
simultaneous law. 

July 1. Mission of the gunboat I\iti!lirr ; 
to Agadir, thereby jn'ecij)itating i 
the second Moroccan crisis (}). 
757)- 

1912, Jan. Elections to the Reichstag. 

T'he Socialists j)ollcd 4.250,000 
votes and. with no deputies, be*ame the 
strongest party in the Reichstag. \\y this 
time the movement had become much 
modified through the “revisiotusl” Icnclency 
introduced by Eduard Bernstein (1S50- ; 
1932). The revisionists sought to divert \ 
interest from the “ultimate goal” of social- | 
ism and to fasten attention on the im- ! 
portance of gradual advancement, tlirougli 
parliamentary reforms, toward a new social 
world. This theory was denounced as a 
heresy at the Liibeck Congress (iQOi, 
especially by Karl Kautsky and Rosa 
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Luxemburg), but it nevertheless colored the 
outlook of the party, which was further 
influenced by the rajdd progress of the 
trade-union movement, dominated by 
moderate views. After the serious setback 
of the Socialists in the election of T()07, 
revisionism became more and more gener¬ 
ally accepted. T'he party began to take an 
activ^e part in work for social reform and 
collaborated with the Progressives in or¬ 
ganizing the Reichstag in IQ12. In 1914 
the Social democrats voted for the war 
credits, defending their action as necessary 
for the defense of the fatherland against 
autocratic Russia. 

Feb. Visit of Lord Haldane to Berlin. 

.Abortive attemy)t to elTect a naval 
agreement belwoen England and 
Hermany (p 75S;. 

1913, June 30. The Army and Finance 
Bills. In the midst of the tension 
which preceded the outbreak of the World 
War, the government had lit lie difficulty 
in securing the passage of its army bills. 
Hut all previous liills were eclipsed by the 
hill of 1913. [providing for the addition of 
4000 ortic'crs. 15.000 non-commissioned 
officers. 117.000 men. as i)art of a program 
to increase the peacetime strength of the 
army from 544.000 to (S70.000 men. The 
Socialists. Poles, and .Alsatians voted 
against it, but all other j^artics supj.)orted 
the gov'crnment. and the bill jiassed. The 
cost of the measure was estimated at one 
billion marks, of which 435.000.000 was to 
fall due in 1013. In the Finance Law there 
was provision for a. special national defense 
tax (]l'< 7 /r.c/c;o’rt, to l)e levied only once on 
rc.il and personal iirojierly anci income. 
'Die incidence was to be on the well-to-do 
( lasses, as a concession to the Socialists and 
other radicals; the Socialists therefore voted 
the funds, though tliey had voted against 
the military measures for which the funds 
were intended. 

1913, Dec. The Zabern affair, resulting 
from the action of a (German offic'er 
in striking and wounding a lame cobbler 
with his sword and insulting Alsatian 
recruits. The incident createcl miuh ex¬ 
citement and embittered Eranco-Cierman 
relations. [ Coni. pp. qi 2 Jt.. 


h. AUSTRIA-HUNGARY, 
1867-1914 

T'he task of the Ihnperor f'rancis Joseph 
was to make the dualist system work. In 
law he ruled through res]H)nsible ministries 
in both Austria and Hungary', but in fact 
little could be done in either state without 
affecting “common concerns” and in these 
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the emperor-king was al)le to makethis will 
felt. In foreign affairs and military 
questions he enjoyed far-rcaching powers. 
The foreign minister was offically responsi¬ 
ble to the delegations, but in practice it was 
almost impossible not to endorse his policy 
so long as he enjoyed the conlidence of the 
emperor. 


(1) Austria^ 1867-1914 

1867 , Dec. 21. Four fundamental laws of 

a liberal char.uter reformed the 
Februaiy Patent (p. 67S) and became the 
Constitution of 1867 . d'his was a con¬ 
cession aimed to win the approval of the 
German Liberals for the compromise with 
Hungary'. 

1867 , Dec.— 1870 , Jan. Ministry of Count 

Auersperg, representing the Ger¬ 
man Liberals, who were a minority of all 
the Germans (these in turn constituting 
hardly more than a third of the total f)of)u- 
lation). The Lilrerals were determined to 
maintain administrative centralization and 
oppose the federalist pretensions of the 
Slavs. Once in power they ]massed a numl)er 
of anti-c lerical measures: 

1868 , May 25 . Civil marriage was restored. 

1870 , July 30 . The concordat with the 

papacy (of 1855) was suspended 
as a reply to the promulgation of 
the dogma of })a})al infallibility. 

1871 , Feb.-Oct. 25 . Ministry of Count 

Hohenwart, representing the feder¬ 
alist groups. 'Fhe Czechs and olh(‘r .Slavs 
had protested vigorously against the com¬ 
promise, had boycotted the parliament and 
had demanded local autonomy. When 
hojies of recov'ery of the .Austrian position 
in Germany had disappeared, the emperor, 
who distrusted the anti-clericalism of the 
German Liberals, turned to tliese oj)position 
groups. Hohenwart prepared a scheme to 
meet the demands of the C'zechs, to whom 
far-reaching jmomises were made. 

Sept. 12 . JTe Bohemian Diet went 
further, and demanded a position 
in Austria similar to that of Hungary in 
the Dual Monarchy. This was opposed by 
the Hungarians as endangering the “unity” 
of the empire, and was rejected by the 
emperor. Hohenwart was obliged to re¬ 
sign. 

1871 , Nov.— 1878 . Second ministry of 

Count Auersperg and the German 
Liberals. The position of the ministry was 
unstable after the financial crisis c)f 1873, 
when a number of leading Lil)erals and 
even ministers were discredited by specu¬ 
lation. The Liberal group rapidly dissolved 
into conflicting factions. 


1875 - 1878 . Acute Near-Eastern crisis, 

arising from the insurrection in 
Bosnia-Herzegovina and the war 
of Russia against Turkey (p. 734). 

1878 , June-July. The Austrian govern¬ 

ment, by Euro{)ean mandate, was 
given the right to occupy Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, which were jHit under the 
administration of the ministry of common 
finance. The step aroused much oppo¬ 
sition among both Germans and Magyars, 
who disliked the annexation of more 
Slavs. In the provinces a serious revolt 
broke out (1882). which was not supjuessed 
until Oct. 

1879 , Aug.— 1893 , Oct. 29 . Ministry of 

Count Taaffe, a l)oyhood friend of 
the emperor. Faced by the oi)posilion of 
the German Liberals, 'i'aaffe was obliged to 
! rule with a coalition of Czechs, Boles, and 
i German Conser\ati\es and C'lericals (the 
! Iron Ring), which in turn extracted from 
: him numerous concessions (language rights, 
etc.). 

In the face of a rising labor movement, 

^ 'FaalTe adoj)ted a policy much like that of 
Bismarck. Socialism was repressed with 
great severity, but the government j^assed 
legislation providing j^rotection for workers, 

: shortening of the working day, meastires of 
insuram e, etc. 

■ 1879 , Oct. 7 . Signature of the Austrian 
Alliance with Germany (]). 736). 
j 1881 , June 18 . .Austria-Hungary joined 
i (iermany and Russia in tlie Three 

Emperors’ Alliance (j). 737 ). 

1882 , May 20. .Austria joined Germany 
and Italy in the Triple Alliance 
(}). 738).' 

1885 - 1888 . Acute tension between Austria 
and Russia resulting from the 
de\elopment of the Bulgarian problem. 
.\on-renevva] of the 'Fhree l'.mi)erors’ ,A 1 - 
liaiue (1887), renewal of the 'Friple .Alliance 
(1887), and conclusion of the Mediterranean 
Agreements with England and Italy (Feb., 
Dec. 1887, see p. 740). 

1889 , Jan. 30 . Suicide of Archduke Ru¬ 
dolf, only son of I'rancis Jo.sef>h 
and heir to the throne, at Mayer- 
ling. The Archduke I'rancis Fer¬ 
dinand (i8f)3-iQi4), nephew of 
the emperor. Itecame heir. 

1893 , Oct. 29 . Resignation of Count Taaffe, 
due to the breakdown of his 
governing coalition. The opposition of the 
(iermans, who had formed a nationalist 
group, and the rise of the Young Czechs 
(more radical than their predecessors) had 
rendered his policy of muddling along im- 
jK)ssil)le. Taaffe had tried to soKe the 
problem by introducing a bill providing for 
universal manhood suffrage (1803, ^^^'L 10), 
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hoping thereby to counteract the nationalist 
agitation with the weight of socialism. The 
bill was rejected by Conservatives and 
Liberals of all stamps. 

1895, Sept.—1897, Nev. Ministry of Count 
Casimir Badeni, a Polish land¬ 
lord. He attempted to solve the 
nationality problem by conciliat¬ 
ing the Czechs. 

1897, Apr. 5. The Badeni Language Ordi¬ 
nances, establishing parity be¬ 
tween Cierman and the local 
language in a given district. 

1897, Apr. Austro-Russian Agreement to 

maintain the status quo in the 
Balkans (p. 728 ). 

Nov. 28. Badeni was forced to resign as 
a result of violent German agi¬ 
tation against his language ordinances and 
hot debate on the decem^ial renewal of the 
economic arrangements with Hungary. 
There followed a period of acute consti¬ 
tutional crisis, which brought the monarchy 
to the verge of dissolution and made 
parliamentary gosernmeiu utterly im¬ 
possible. 

1898, Mar. X ew laws divided Bohemia 

into a Czech, a German, and a 
mixed linguistic district, but this elTort at 
comj)romi.se satisfied no one. On Oct. 14 , 
the original arrangements were re¬ 
stored. despite objection and obstruction 
from the Czechs, who engaged in wide- 
S|)read disorders. 

1898, Sept. 10. Assassination of the Em¬ 
press Elizabeth at Geneva, by the 
Italian anarchist. Luigi Luccheni. 
1900, Jan.—1904, Dec. Ministry of Ernst 
von Kbrber, an alile bureaucrat, 
who gcu'cmed with a ministry' of officials, 
chiedy by decree. His efforts to effect 
a compromise on the language question 
proved as fruitless as those of his prede¬ 
cessors. 

1907, Jan. 26. Law introducing universal, 

equal, and direct suffrage for 
parliamentary elections. This subject had 
i>een hotly debated for years and was vigor¬ 
ously demanded liy the Socialists, d'he 
etTec t of it was to stress social stratification 
and interests, though the nationality 
problem remained an o[)en sore. 

'Lhe ministries from ic )07 to 1014 were 
for the most j>ari non-parliamentary (i.e. 
lacked a parliamentary majority), ruling 
by decree and making concessions to par¬ 
ticular grou[is to secure su[iport for particu¬ 
lar measures. 

1908, Oct. 6 . Annexation of Bosnia and 

Herzegovina by tlecree. This 
ushered in the acute Bosnian annexation 
crisis and a period of tension in Austro- 
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Russian relations that lasted until the 
World War (p. 756 ). 

1912-1913. The Balkan wars (p. 759 /.). 

The victories of Serbia and Aus¬ 
trian efforts to block Serbian expansion led 
to a marked growth of Yugoslav agitation 
and to a revival of Slavic activity within 
the monarchy. 

1914, June 28. Assassination of the Arch¬ 
duke Francis Ferdinand at Sa¬ 
rajevo. He was known to be hostile to the 
Magyar pretensions and favorably disposed 
toward a reorganization of the monarchy 
along “trialistic” lines, i.e. giving the Slavic 
elements a position on a par with that of 
(lermans and Magyars. 

(Cont. pp. 914 /., 1005 .) 

(2) Hungary, 1867-1914 

1867, Feb. 17. The Constitution of 1848 

was restored in Hungary'. A 
ministry was formed under Count 
Julius Andrassy, remaining in 
power until Xov., 1871 . 

June 8 . Francis Joseph crowned King 
of FJungary' at Budapest. 

1868, May 4. In face of opposition from 

the Independence party. An- 
drd-ssy’s government agreed to the estab¬ 
lishment of a common army for the Dual 
Monarchy, witli German the language of 
command. 

Sept. I'he king agreed to the reunion of 
Croatia with Hungary (sej)arated 
since 18 . 48 ). Despite opposition from mili¬ 
tary circles, the king also permitted abo¬ 
lition of the military frontier province 
[Militargrenzc), adjacent to the southern 
boundary of Hungary, which had been 
administered for two centuries by the 
Austrian war office as a safety zone against 
the Turks. It was now incorporated with 
Croatia. 

1875, Feb. Formation of the Liberal Party 

by Kalman Tisza (1830-1 qo2j. 
It was composed of the larger part of the 
Indejiendcnce Party, which had fought 
the Compromise of i 8 () 7 , and the larger 
part of the Deak Party, which had dis¬ 
integrated. 

Aug. The elections gave the new party 
a great majority. 

1875, Oct. 20—1890, Mar. 7. Ministry of 

K41man Tisza. Accepting the 
compromise. Tisza devoted his energies to 
strengthening the Magyar position in Hun¬ 
gary, notably by \arious school and 
language regulations designed to Mag- 
y arizc the new generation among the sub¬ 
ject nationalities. 

1876, Jan. 28. Death of Francis De&k. 
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1894, Mar. 20. Death of Louis Kossuth, 

at Turin. In the previous decade 
there had been a marked revival of the In¬ 
dependence Party, the leadership of which 
was assumed by Kossuth’s son, Francis, 
'rhis party kept stressiii" the weaknesses of 
the compromise and demanding fuller inde¬ 
pendence for Hungary. Pxonomic differ¬ 
ences between industrial Austria and 
agrarian Hungary served to slnir|)en the 
tension, as demonstrated in the heated 
arguments o\aT the renewal of the economic 
compromise in 1S97. 

1903. The dispute reached the juaite phase 

in the struggle over the army, the 
Magyars resenting the unified system. An 
increase in the number of recruits was 
vigorously ojiposed by the Indejiendence 
Party, which insisted on the use of Magyar 
insignia in the Hungarian regiments and 
the substitution of ^Magyar for German as 
the language of command. This the king 
flatly refused to consider. 

Sept. 16. In a pnu lamation to the army, 
f'rancis Joseph declared that he 
would “never yield the rights tind duties 
guaranteed to itssupnane commander,” and 
that he would maintain the army, common 
and unified, at all costs. This declaration 
raised a storm in Hungary. 

Oct. 26 1905, Feb. 1. Ministry of 

Count Stephen Tisza (1801-1918), 
son of Kalman d1sza. 

1904. Mar. 11. Tisza secured the passagt' 

of the recruits bill after he had 
threatened drastic measures 
lolinc bill) to deal with parlia¬ 
mentary obstruction. 

1905. Jan. In the elections Tisza and the 

Liberal Party, basing refused to 
make use of the customary corrujition, were 
completely defeatecl. d'he Independents 
had 163 seats as against the Liberals’ 152. 
Kossuth formed a coalition with several of 
the smaller parlies and renewed the demand 
for the Magyar language of command, re¬ 
fusing to recognize the non-parliamentary 
government set U}) liy Paron Geza Pe- 
jervary. The crisis, which continued 
despite innumerable efforts to reach a 
compromise, dragged on until broken by 
the king’s threat to introduce universal 
suffrage. This was designed to break the 
preponderance of the .Magyars and was 
hotly resisted by all parlies. 


1906, July. The Universal Suffrage Bill 

was actually brought before the 
Hungarian parliament. This 
brought the lnde[)endence Party 
to its senses. The military de¬ 
mands were abandoned. 

1906-1910. Parliamentary government of 
Dr. Alexander Wekerle, governing 
with the sujijiort of the coalition 
parties. 

1910-1913. Ministry of Count Khuen- 
Hedervary, in whicli d'isza was the 
dominating figure, d'isza was convimefl of 
the importance of ending the internecine 
struggles in Hungary and of strengthening 
the common army in face of Lurojiean 
danger of war. By expending large sums 
! of money he reorganized the old Liberal 
Party as the National Party of Work, and 
won an overwhelming \actory in the elee- 
lions of iQio. N'eva-rtheless the Inde¬ 
pendents, again in o])])(»sitii»n, conlinueii 
obsi ructiee lat tics. 

1912. Tisza, as president of the lower 

liuiise. succeeded in modif^dng f)ar- 
liamentary proci‘(hire and forced 
through the army bill, after eject¬ 
ing the o}i])osili()n by force. 

1913, June 15—1917, May 23. Tisza prime 

minister, exercising far-reaching 
Jiuthority not only in Hungary, but in the 
(oum ilsof llu' I)ual Monarchy. 

In Hungary, its in Austria, though to a 
less e.xtent, die disintegrating forces of 
nationalism made tliemst'lves felt. 'Phere 
was constant friction with the Croatians 
lesjtecially in i()03) which the government 
tried to meet by encouraging llu' Serb 
elements against the Croats. In d'ransyl 
vainia the Rumanian irredentist agitation 
develojied rapidly. The gov’ernment sup¬ 
pressed it to the best of its ability, but 
thereby created much ill-feeling in Ru¬ 
mania f)rof >er. d'isza was eager for an undiT 
.standing, e.s[>ecially with the Rumanians, 
but like all ^lagyar statesmen, he rejeited 
the idea of universal suffrage, which would 
have given the subject nationalities a voice 
in j)olitical affairs (they were 52% of the 
total pojiulation) and would at the same 
time have enabled the lower classes (both 
agrarian and industrial proletarians) to 
(hallcnge the domination of the up[)er 
cla.sses. In 19T.4 Hungary was still essenti¬ 
ally a feudal state, ruled by a Magyar 
aristocracy, {Cont. pp. 1013.) 
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D. NORTUHRN AND EAS'l RRN EUROPE 
1. SCANDINAVLA 


a. DENMARK 

Durinji: the Xaj^oleonic period Denmark 
sided with France, llierelty becoming in¬ 
voked in war \\’ith ikigland and Sweden 
(i^* 5Q-)'- by the Treaties of Vienna ( 1 S 15 ; 
Denmark abandoned Norway to Sweden 
and Pomerania to I’russia, receiving as 
compensation the little Duchy of Lauen- 
burg. 

1806-1839. FREDERICK VI, king. J he 
reign was dcwcled j^rimariiy to the 
work of recon^truction and reco'.ery, es- 
I)eciall_\’ in I'lnance. Marked growth of 
liberal and nationalist feeling, stimulated 
by the Paris Revolution of 
1831-1834. Institution of representative 
government: four provincial diets 
established for o) the islands: (2) Jut¬ 
land; CM St Iili‘S'A ig; 1^1 Holstein. Ibit 
these btitlies had only dclibcTatice and ad 
\ i>t >rv I)' iwers. 

1839-1848. CHRISTIAN VIII .la phew of 
Frederick \T). (.aMiiinuation of 
reform; improvement of the tin;iiues; de- 
veK»j)ment of cttmmunal Self-government; 
prist)n reform; con>titution granted to Ice¬ 
land. 

1848-1863. FREDERICK VII. His reign 
I'Cgan will) a war with the German 
states resulting from the et’forts 
t)f the Daiii>h nationalists to in¬ 
corporate Schleswig and Holstein 
with the monan hy ({c 670 c 
1849, June 5. Promulgation of a new con¬ 
stitution: Denmark proj)er became 
a limited monaiahy in which the king 
shared legi^lative power with a bi( ameral 
national assembly; civil liberties guaran¬ 
teed. Schleswig and Holstein continiRwl to 
be governed in the old fashiem, siiue an 
effort made in 1 S 55 to include Schleswig 
in the Danish constitutional system re¬ 
sulted in further friction witli the (ierman 
j>owers. 

1857. Abolition of the historic Sound dues, 
in return ft>r compemsation. 
1863-1906. CHRISTIAN IX, of a collateral 
branch of tlu‘ family. 

1864. WAR AGAINST PRUSSIA AND 
AUSTRIA. over the two disputed 
duchies. The Danes had tried, by the Con¬ 
stitution of Nov. 13 , iS() 3 , to settle, the 


Schleswig problem hy violating promise-, 
given to Prussia and Austria in 1851 . When 
these two [)owers demanded the abolition 
of the ohjectionalde constitution, the 
Danes, relying on the support of Ifngland, 
.Sweden, and jx'ssibly T'’ranee, accej)tcd the 
challenge. No aid from others haA'ing l^eeii 
offered, the Danes were hound to lose in ;so 
unequal a struggle. By the peace settle¬ 
ment they liad to cede Schleswig, Holstein, 
and Lauenburg tc; the victors, thus losing 
some 200,000 Danes resident in northern 
Schleswig. 

1866, July 28. Revision of the Constitution 

of ]S 4 Q. 'J’lic ui)pcr chamlaer 
{Lauil was to consist in [)art of 
m('ml»ers named hy the king, in f)art of 
members chosen by indirect vote, 'i'he 
upper chamber was given more extensive 
p'»wcr at the e\])ense of the lower \l'nlkr- 
ministers could govern with su])pori 
of the iipj)er chamber even in defiance of 
the lower. 'I'his arrangement led to an 
acute struggle between the Liberal Party, 
aiming at parliamentary government, and 
the Conservative Party, defending the* 
cxi-'ting poll:it al order. After 1 S 75 the 
Con>ervalive.s were in control for nearly 
^^vt) decades, under the leadershij) of Jacob 
Estrup ! iS 25 - 1 () 1 p. 

rile last deiadesof the loth century were 
marked liy unusind economic and cultural 
development in Denmark. ,Sf^c/c/y for thr 
Ciiltii'diion (if y/tug/.’v 'jS()(0; improvement 
of agriculture; expansion of dairy-farming 
t I'-iiglish market!; growth of co-operative 
enlcTprise, development of industry ami 
cornmerc e. 

1891-1892. Social legislation: the Old-Age 
Pension Law and the Health In¬ 
surance Law passed. At the same time 
tile- pc-asants were aided in transforming 
their leasc*h»>ld tenancies intcA freehtilds hy 
ic )05 about c 44 % nf the farms were free- 
holdsb Continued vigorous growth of co¬ 
operatives, which greatly increased the 
economic vvelkholng of the rural poimlation. 

l.iheral agitation for a demcHralie consti¬ 
tution was sujiported (after i 88 of by the 
new Social Democratic Party. 
1901. Formation of a Liberal government, 
vvithcRit, however, any constitu- 
tiomd change. 

1906-1912. FREDERICK VIII, king. 
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1912- . CHRISTIAN X, king. 

1914-1915. Constitutional amendments 

[)assed. Tlie suffrage was e.x- 
tended to all men and most women, and 
the age limit reduced from 30 to 25 years. 
The ap])oinlive seats in the u])])er house 
were abolished, and its former j)redomi- 
nance broken. Establishment of regular 
parliamentary government. ( Conl^ />. 1045.) 

b. SWEDEN AND NORWAY 

Sweden, ))y f)arlici])aung in the War of 
the Third Coalition against hranee (j3. 591), 
for a time lost J'omerania, which, how- 
e\'er, was restored in iSio. Finland was 
lost in the war with Russia (p. .S95»- Ibd- 
lowing the de[»<*sition of (iuslavus IV in 
j >So(), 

1809-1818. CHARLES XIII ascended the 
throne, and was obliged to aecej)t 
a new constitution. In iSio the I rench 
marslial, Bernadotte, was elev ted crown 
prince under the name of Charles John. 
Under his lead 

1812. Sweden joined Russia in the coa¬ 
lition against France, as a result 
of whii h 

1814. Sweden acquired Norway from 

Denmark in return for [N)merania. 
Under i)re.ssure from the .Norwegians, the 
Danes had. in iSo;. granted Norway a 
national administration and a national uni- 
N’ersity. On taking over the eouniry, the 
.Swiales had to agree to 
May 17. A new constitution for Norway, 
jwo\iding for a singU' ehamber 
national assemhly (NVer/b/g) and deriving 
the king an absolute veto or the right (.>f 
dissolving |)arliament. The Norwegians 
altemj)ted to elect as their king the l)anish 
[)rince, Christian Frederick, but after an in¬ 
vasion of the eouniry by Bernadotte, they 
were obliged to aecej)! him. 

Nov. 4, At a meeting at Uliristiania, the 
.Norway assembly declared Nor¬ 
way a free, independent, and 
indivisible kingdom, united with 
Sweden under one king. 

1815. A special act of union was ratified 

by both Sweden and Norway. 
1818-1844. CHARLES XIV (Bernadotte), 
king and fouiuler of a new dynasty. 
He was a linn defender of the royal preroga¬ 
tive and tended to lean toward a reai tion- 
ary fjolicy. d'his led to a chronic conflict 
between the king and the estates, which 
tried to eheck royal absolutism. 
1832. Opening of the Gota Canal, connect¬ 
ing the North Sea with the Baltic. 
1842. An elementary-school statute pro¬ 
vided for the maintenance of at 
least one school in every parish. 
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1844-1859. OSCAR I. Continued growth 
of Liljeral opposition. 

1845. The government was obliged to 
grant some liberal concessions 
(right to abrogate periodical publi¬ 
cations abolished^ 

1859. Complete religious freedom estab- 
lislicd. 

1859-1872. CHARLES XV. Insistence of 
the Liberals on electoral reform 
finally led to 

1864, Dec. 8. THE ESTABLISHMENT 
OF A NEW CONSTITUTION, 
framed by Louis de Geer the 

Jaberal jmime minister. The traditional 
division <>f the Riksdag into four estate- 
was given up and a modern bicameral 
parliament was established: members of 
the up|)er rhamber to be elected by [tro- 
viru'ial assemblie.s aiui for a nine-year term; 
the lower chamber to be elec ted by direct 
[►ojudar vole, for a three-year term. 'I'he 
franchise was still subject to pro{.)crty 
cjualiljcations, but was wicie enough to 
include a larue ]»art c»f the j)easantrv. 

GROWTH OF NORWEGIAN NA¬ 
TIONALISM in this } ceric»d; formation of 
the Young Norway Party by Henrik Werge- 
land (iSo,s-i.S45;; c ultiiral and inlelleetual 
activity: Magnus Landstad (1802-1880; 
published his Rorutgian I''(dk\sorigs (1853), 
while Peter Andreas Munch (1810-1883) 
l.crought out his History of (he ?iorurgian 
Ratioti (1852-1S03!. Ivar Aasen (1813- 
i8()0) wrote a Norwegian grammar and a 
die lionary of the folk language (18.48, 1S50). 
'J'he great figure- of the Norwegian literary 
revival: Henrik Ibsen (1 S28- ic^oO), Bjbrn- 
stjerne Bjornson ( 1832-IQ1 oh Jonas Lie 
(1833-19081. Alexander Kielland (1S49- 
ipO(k). 

1872-1907. OSCAR II ^mother of Charles 
XV). During his long reign 
Sweden underwent an economic and social 
transformation. The first twenty years of 
the new constitutional rc^'gime were a period 
of agrarian donfinatU'U in [Politics, but 
after i8So the commercial and industrial 
classes began to come to the fore. The 
conllict lietvveen free-traders and protec¬ 
tionists ended in 

1888. The introduction of a protective 

tariff. 

1889. Passage of the first factory laws 

(extended in 1900). In the mean¬ 
while the industrial workers organized the 
Social Democratic Party (under Hjalmar 
Branting, iStio-ici-ps). Development of 
trade-unionism and the co-operative move¬ 
ment. Extensive emigration to America 
(between 1870 and 1914 Sweden lost about 
1,500,000 inhabitants). 
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1898. Universal manhood suffrage was 

introduced in Norway, where the 
democratic elements, Jed by Johan Sver¬ 
drup (1816-1892), dominatetl the Storting 
after 1884. Rajad growth of the movement 
for complete indej)endence in Norway. 
This led to a conflict with Sweden about 
Norway’s foreign representation. JTe Nor¬ 
wegians, a great trading })eo})le, demanded 
a national Hag and a consular service of 
their own. d'lu'se (oncessions the Swedish 
king refused to make. 

1905, June 7. THE NORWEGIAN STOR¬ 
TING DECLARED THE UNION 
WITH SWEDEN DISSOLVED. 

d'he decision was ratified by a 
p()})ular |)lebiscite (Aug. 13). 
Idnally 

Sept. 24. The Swedish Riksdag acqui¬ 
esced, and 

Oct. 26. The treaty of separation was j 
signed. ()s<ar JI laid down the 
.Norwegian (Town and the Nor- j 
wegians elected as their king I 


Prince Charles of Denmark, who ascended 
the throne as 

1905- HAAKON VII, King of Noruay. 

His reign was marked by further 
democratic reforms: suffrage ex¬ 
tended to women (1907); royal 
veto (suspensive) abolished. 

1907. Parliamentary government and al 
most universal suffrage were intro¬ 
duced in Sweden. 

1907- GUSTAVUS V, King of Sweden. 

Further cf institutional amend¬ 
ments based the elections to the lower 
hou.se upon real universal suffrage, com¬ 
bined with pro[)ortional representation. 
J‘roperty qualiticalions for election to ihe 
upper house were considerably reduced. 
Conllict lietween the government and 
parliament over exjienses for national de¬ 
fense led to the growth of radii a) opposition. 
In the elections of 1914 the Socialists won 
about one-third of the seats in the lower 
Chamber. {Cunt. p. 104O. 


2. RUSSI.A 


1801-1825. ALEXANDER I. lie had liocn 

educated by the Swiss ratir)nalist 
Laharpe, and began his reign by granting 
an amnesty to political prisoners and e.xiles. 
a])olisliing torture, rej)e;ding the prohibition 
of fortdgn books, etc. With a group of 
intimate friends (the Jnfornuil Comniittrc: 
Czartoryski, Kochubei, Novosiltsov, Stro- 
ganov) .Vlexaiider discussed various reforms 
and the jiroject of a constitution for Russia. 
Though the c('nslitulion was not intro¬ 
duced. the ( entral gov ernment was reorgan¬ 
ized, modern ministries rej(lacing the old 
“colleges.” 

1803. ;\ law was jnissed regulating tlie 

liberation of the peasant serfs of 
tnvners who desired to make the change, 
ddiis was im])ortant ehietly .is the lirst move 
of the government toward abolition of 
serfdom, k'lirther reforms were j>ostponed 
because of the many wars in which Alex¬ 
ander became involv ed. 

1804- 1813. War with Persia, resulting 

from Russian annexation of the 
Kingdom of Georgia. The Russians were 
victorious anti Persia ret t'gnized the anne.x- 
atimi, besides t etiing to Russia Daghestan 
anti Shemakha. 

1805- 1812. Russian expansion in North 

America. I'orts were built in 
.Alaska (t>ccupietl by Russitin pit)neers in 
the late 18th century) and even in northern 
Calift)rnia. 


1805- 1807. WAR OF THE THIRD COA¬ 

LITION ; igainst France (p. 591. 
'I'liis entled in Russia’s defetit and 
the comlusitdi tif the Treaty of 
Tilsit, by which .Alexander and 
Na})o}eon l)ecame allies. 

1806- 1812. War against Turkey (p. 592 ). 

'J'his was hurriedly contdudetl in 
1 S 12 by the Treaty of Bucharest, 
which gave Russia not only Bessa¬ 
rabia, but rather extensive rights 
in the Danubian princi[)aliiies. 
1808-1809. War with Sweden, througli 
which Russia acquired Finland, 
i-'inland was organized as an autonomous 
grand diichv, with the Russian tsar as grand 
duke. Ctdislilulional government was 
guaranteed the I inns by a s])ecial ai i. 

.After these wars. Alexander resumed his 
reform schemes, with Michael Speransky 
( I 772-1830) as his ehief counselor. 
1810. A council of state was established l*> 
draft new laws and watch over the 
legality of administration. 'The ministries 
were also reorganized and a regular system 
of stale budgets introduced. Speransky 
presented a plan for a constitution, but it 
too remained unre:dized. Opposition of the 
eonservalives and personal disagreement 
with the tsar led to Sjieransky's downfall 
and temporary exile ( 1812 ). 

1812. INVASION OF RUSSIA by Napo- 
Icon (]). 596 ). Formation of the 
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Grand Alliance and the campaigns in Ger¬ 
many and Trance led Alexander to devote 
himself almost entirely to foreign affairs. 
T"or his participation in the Congress of 
Vienna and his project of a Holy Alliance, 
see pp. 601, 603. 

1816 . By the Treaty of Vienna, Russia 
acquired most of the Grand Duchy 
of Warsaw, which Alexander organized as 
an autonomous Kingdom of Poland, in 
permanent union with the Russian Kmpirc. 
The constitution of Poland {wovided for a 
diet, a separate administration and army, 
oftu'ial use of the Polish language, etc. 
(km. /aionczek was made \dreroy, and the 
Cirand Duke (^mstantine became com¬ 
mander of the Polish army. After tcS 20 
relations of Alexander with the Poles i)e- 
came ever more strained, partly because of 
Alexander’s unwillingness to abide by the 
constitution (failure to summon the diet), 
partly because the Polish nationalists ad¬ 
vanced claims to White Russia, Lithuania, 
and the western Ukraine. 

In domestic affairs, .Mexander continued 
to discuss ('oust il utional projects, but in 
[)ractice he l)ecame more and more reaction¬ 
ary, as was shown by his selection of Gen. 
Alexis Arakcheiev fi7(K)-i.S34) as his ihief 
adviser. This new def)ariure led to the 
growth of opposition, more parti( ularly 
among the younger army oincers who had 
imbibed liberalism in the west. After iSj; 
secret societies were, formed in the army. 
'These hnally took tlic shajie of a Northern 
Society at St. Petersburg (favored consti¬ 
tutional monarchy, abolition of serfdom, 
etc.), and a Southern Society at Kiev (rt“ 
publican, advocating division of land among 
the peasants, etc.) under the leadership of 
Paul Pestel (1703-1820). 

1825, Dec. 13. Death of Alexander I in the 
Crimea. As he had no children 
the succession would normally hav e |)asscd 
to his brotiier Constantine, but the latter 
had, in 1822, renounced bis claims in favor 
of the younger brother, Nicholas. 'I'liis 
arrangement, however, had been kept secret 
and Nicholas refused to believe in it until 
he had secured a further renunciation from 
Constantine (at Warsaw). The inter¬ 
regnum and the general uncertainty gave 
an op[)ortiinitV for 

Dec. 26 . THE DECEMBRIST RISING, 

a military revolt stalled by the 
Northern Society, 'riie whole affair was 
ill-planned and half-hearted. Nicholas sup- 
})ressed it the same day. Of the leaders 
several were executed and the rest sent into 
exile. .\n attempted uprising in the south 
was also frustrated. 

1826 - 1865 . NICHOLAS I, a firm believer 
in autocracy and a determined 
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enemy of liberalism both at home and 
abroad. In foreign policy he combined de¬ 
fense of legitimism with an attcmjit to 
secure Russia’s commercial interests, espe¬ 
cially in the east. 

1826-1828. War with Persia, resulting 
from a Persian attack on Russian 
possessions in Transcaucasia. The war 
ended in a Russian victory and in the 
Treaty of Turkmanchai: Russia secured 
{)art of Armenia with Lrivan; Persia recog¬ 
nized Russia’s exclusive right to have a 
navy on the Caspian Sea, and granted Russia 
important commercial concessions. 
1828-1829. War against Turkey, growing 
out of the (keck Revolution and 
! conflict between Russia and 'Turkey over 
the terms of the Treaty of Pueharest. Tor 
the campaigns see p. 723. By tlie Treaty 
of Adrianople (1820) Russia 'secured the 
mouth of the Danul)e and the eastern coast 
of the Black Sea. 

1830-1831. THE POLISH REVOLU¬ 
TION, long i)rcpared by the 
■ I’olish nationalists, lail provaked by the 
Ikiris Pevohition and the tsar’s pro})osal to 
use the Polish army to suppress the new 
government in Belgium and I ranee. The 
! Russian garrison was expelled from Poland, 

I a revolutionary^ government proelaimed. 

' the Romanov dynasty declared deposed 
and the union with Lithuania celebrated. 
'I'he Russian army, commanded first by 
(icn. Itihich DicBitsehi and then liy Pas- 
kievich, defeated the Poles (divided ly 
internal dissensions l)etwc‘en moderates and 
radicals) at Ostrolenka (May' 2 (j, 1831) and 
finally' tcnik Warsaw (SejiL. 8). 'i’he revo¬ 
lution collapsed and most of the Polish 
leaders escaj)ed to tlie west, where' they 
formed a powerful revolutionary faction, 
especially in I’aris. The Polish constitution 
was abrogated and replaced by an organic 
statute: I’oland lost its political rights and 
retained only a small measure of adminis¬ 
trative autonomy. Beginning of the policy 
of Russification in Boland. 

DOMESTIC POLICY. Xidiolas, while 
ret ognizing the need for reform, was sternly 
o|)posed to all independent public activity. 
Growth of bureaucracy and of the tsar’s 
jxTsonal government. Puldi(alion of a 
new ccyde of law 11832), edited ly Sjieran- 
skyx 'This, with some modification, re¬ 
mained in force until the Revolution of 
i(;i7. Partial measures to alleviate the 
conditkn of the serfs and to limit the jiower 
of the landlords. Progress of technical 
education. First Russian railroad (St. 
Petersburg to Tsarskoc Selo, 183H). At the 
same time drastic repression of all liberal 
manifestations and tendencies; activity of 
the secret police (third section of “His 
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Majesty’s Own Chancery”); strict censor¬ 
ship; control of the universities; ollicial 
championship of orthodoxy, autocracy, and 
nationalism. Despite all the repressive 
measures, public opinion nevertheless de- 
^■e]oJ)ed. Formation of two schools of 
thought: the Westerners, who held that 
Russia must follow the lead of western 
countries in political and social develop¬ 
ment; and the Sliivofthils, who insisted on 
the peculiarities ol Russian culture and 
historical evolution, and on the need for in¬ 
dependent devt‘loj)ment. Hut both groups 
oj)posed bureaucratic nde and demanded 
freedom of thought, abolition of serfdom, 
etc. beginnings of Russian socialism 
(under the influence of the Utopian social¬ 
ists in France): Alexander Herzen (1812- 
1870), Michael Bakunin f T8i4-iS7()). d’he 
revolutions of 1848-1840; simply resulted in 
more thoroughgoing rey)ression in Russia, 
but op{)osition broke through as soon as 
Russia began to meet with defeats in the 
Crimean War. 

1833. The Near-Eastern crisis, resulting 
from Mohammed .Mi's \ictory 
ON^er the sultan. Interference of 
Russia and Treaty of Unkiar Ske- 
lessi (p. 714b 

1839-1840. Second Mohammed Ali crisis. 

Russian co-o|)eration with faig- 
laixl. Straits Convention, etc. (|). 

725)- 

1848-1849. Revolutions in central and 
western I-atrope. Interxention of 
Russia to suj)y)ress the Hungarian revo¬ 
lutionary moN'ement (p. ()74>. 

Advance in Asia, d'he Russians were 
pressing on steadily. During the reign of 
Nicholas they conquered the Khirghiz 
Ste{)i)e and pre}')ared for the advance into 
Turkestan. In the Jar Fast Nicholas 
Muraviev (iSog-iSSi) l )ec ame go\ ernor- 
general of Sil)eria in 1847. 

1850. The Russians established a settle¬ 
ment at the mouth of the Amur 
River. 

1853-1856. THE CRIMEAN WAR, the 

outcome of the disjnite between 
Russia and France o\ er the lioly phu es in 
Palestine and of Russian (laiins to a pro¬ 
tectorate over the ('hristians in the Otto¬ 
man Kmpire. For details of the war sec 
p. 726 /. by the Treaty of Paris N85O) 
Russia lost control of the Danube mouth 
and ceded to T'urkcy the southern jiart of 
Bessarabia. Russia was obliged to accept 
neutralization of the Black Sea and to agree 
to build no fortifications and to keey) no 
navy in that sea. 

1866-1881. ALEXANDER 11 (the Tsar 
Liberator), whose reign was dis¬ 
tinguished by a number of fundamental , 


reforms, of which the most important was 
the liquidation of the serf problem. 
1858-1860. Advance of Russia in the Far 
East, by the Treaty of Aigun 
(1858) China ceded to Russia the left bank 
of the Amur Rixer, and by the Treaty of 
Peking, the Ussuri region. Foundation of 
Vladivostok (1800). 

1861, Mar. 3. THE EMANCIPATION 
EDICT, liberating the serfs. The 
subject had been discussed for years by a 
sfiecial commitlee, which collected huge 
masses of material from pnn incial bodies. 
7 em|)orar\' freedom of discussion in the 
pre.ss had also produced much information 
and difference of viewpoint. The laiuF 
owuers were, on the whole, ready to gi\e 
the serfs freedom, but not ready to gi\'e up 
much of their land. At llie otlier c.xlreme 
were the radicals and socialists, who in¬ 
sisted that the land belonged to those who 
worked it. The final solution was a com 
promise imposed by the tsar. 

Terms: All serfs were given personal 
freedom, together with allotments of land 
for which the owners were yjaid by the stale 
in treasury bonds. The peasants in turn 
were to refund the treasury by installments 
(redemption payments) sf)read over a 
})erio(l of 40 years, d'lie land was not given 
t'* indix iduals. but to the village communes 
nnir), wliich distributed it among the 
\ illage memi)ers according to the size of the 
peasant family. To assure equality of 
treatment the land was to be redistributed 
e\ erv 10 or 12 years. The members of the 
commune were held jointly responsible for 
the redemj)tiun payments. 

1863-1864. THE SECOND POLISH 
REVOLUTION. Altem))ls of 
Ale.Kander to win the support of the Poles 
by a mild and liberal |)()lic)-: the arrange 
meiits of 181 5-1840 suhslanlially ri‘>tored 
in i8t»2. 'Fhis [)olicy met w illi suj»p(»rt from 
the. Polish moderates (Marquis Alexander 
Wielopolski), but was not encaigli to saiisf\- 
the extreme nationalists (rrr/.v), who aimed 
at (•om|)lete independence. After consider¬ 
able disorder the government decided to 
draft, the malcontents (espec ially students) 
into the army. 'J'his proxoked the in.sur- 
rcction of Jan. 1865, which spread rapidly 
to Filhuania and \\ hitc Russia. The I\)les 
ia\ing no army, most of the fighting was 
lone hy guerrilla bands. Diplomatic inter¬ 
vention by England, France, and Austria 
similar but not identic j)rotests of Apr., 
June, and Aug.) produc ed a strong national- 
st reaction in Russia, led by the former 
radical journalist, Michael Katkov (1818- 
1887). T he Russian government was al>le 
to ignore the protests of the western jrowers 
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because of the support and co-operation of 
the Prussian government (Alvensleben 
Convention, Feb. 8, 1863). But the insur¬ 
rection was not finally suppressed until 
May, 1864, and then with great severity. 
I’olisli autonomy was again abolished and 
Russian administration re-established; Rus¬ 
sian language made obligatory in Polish 
schools; proceedings of the government 
against the Roman Catholic clergy; nif)ture 
of relations with the Vatican. 

1864 . ZEMSTVO LAW, one of the most 
important features of the great 
reforms. By the law a system of local self- 
government was organized; local l)oards 
izfwsfvns), ()]) whit h the nobility, the towns¬ 
men, and the peasants were represented (no 
one class to ha\e a majority of the s(‘ats). 
were empowered to levy ta.xes for lot al eco¬ 
nomic and cultural refiuirements (roads, 
bridges, st hoois, hos{)itals. etc 
1864 . Reform of the judiciary: the old sys- 
tetn of t lass courts was abctll.-hed 
and a new hierarchy of courts, on the 
1‘ rent h model, was set up, with thoroughly 
modernized j»rotedure and jury trial fttr 
criminal otieu.'>es. Justices of the peace 
were ])rtt\ ided to deal with minor civil suits, 
and the "Id peasant courts were retained for 
those wh(* wished to use them. 
1867 . Cession of Alaska to the United 
States (p. 798). The Russian 

settlements in California liad been aban¬ 
doned in 1844 and the Russiiin gc)\ eminent 
now sold .-Maska itself to the AmeiTaii 
go\ernment. 

1865-1876. Russian advance in central 
Asia. C'oncjuest of the khanates of 
Kokand, Bokhara, and Khiva, followed by 
the annexation of the entire Transcaspian 
region in 1881. 'This forward polic y c reatcal 
mile li friction between Russia and Ihigland. 
wliich was fearful for India. 

1870. Reform of municipal government, 

the last of the great reform 
measures. 7 'lie old patrician system was 
ab(»li;ihecl and tlie towns were given self- 
government, undcT councils elected by the 
|)ro])erlied classes. 

1871, Mar. 13. Abrogation of the Black 

Sea clauses of the 'JYeaty of Paris. 
The Russian government had taken ad¬ 
vantage of tlie I' raiic'o-dcrman War ip. ()88) 
to denounce its obligations. Briii.^'h ])ro- 
tests lc*d to tlie c(»nvocation of a conference 
at London, which ac'ce[)led the fact, but 
realfirmed the princijile that internatit'iial 
obligations cannot be tdirogated without 
consent of all signatory powers. 
1874. Army reform, introducing the princi- 
j)le of universal military liability 
in ]dace of tlic former system of taking 
recruits onl}’ from among the lower classes. 


1875. Cession of the Kurile Islands to 

Japan, in exchange for the south¬ 
ern part of the island of Sakhalin. 
1876-1878. THE NEAR EASTERN 
CRISIS, the Russian-Turkish 
War, and the Treaties of San Stefano and 
Berlin (p. 735 /.). As a result of the war 
the Russians received Bessarabia (which 
had been lost in 1856), Kars and Batum. 

Growth of opposition to the tsarist re¬ 
gime, due to the incon-ij)leteness of the 
government reforms. The liberal elements 
demanded a constitution, while the radicals 
and socialists aimed at the complete over¬ 
turn of the social order and a resettlement 
of the land question. The radicals soon be¬ 
came avowedly revolutionaiy. Under the 
leadership of Herzen, Bakunin, Peter Lav¬ 
rov (1823-1900), and Nicholas Chernyshev- 
sky (1828-1889 ; they organized 

1876. A secret society under the name 

Liiud and Libcrly. d'his became 
the spearhead of tlie so-called Populist 
movement (the Coiny, am any Uir Fcoplc). 
'bhe movement met with a qualified re- 
eeiition from the suspicious jieasants and 
was soon jiersecuted hy the police. 

In the meanwhile the unsatisfactory out- 
ccune of the war with I’urkey broadened 
the base of ])0])ular disiontent. d'he liberals 
were further estranged by the grant of a 
constitution to the Bulgarians, while the 
adherents of the new Panslav movement 
(foundation of the Slavonic Welfare Society 
at i\ioSi inv, 1857; Panslav congress at IMos- 
cow. 1807) became extremely critical of the 
government for failure to complete the work 
of liberating the Ihilkan Slavs. After 1878. 
therefore, the revDlulionary movement se¬ 
cured more pofiular sup[)ort. 

1879. Organization of the society Will of 

the People, composed of the most 
radical wing of the older Ikipiilist group. 
The new society was out-and-out terrorist 
and carefully {ilanned attempts on the lives 
of jirominent ufiicials, finally of the tsar 
himself. 

1880. Appointment of Gen. Loris-Melikov 

as minister of the interior. After 
two abortive attempts to assassinate him, 
tlie tsar had decided on a policy of con- 
cessivins. accompanied, however, with ev er 
more stringent police measures against the 
terrorists. Loris-Melikov projxmnded a 
scheme for summoning rejirescntatives of 
the zemstvos to co-operate with the council 
of state in the discussion of new laws. This 
compnunise plan was approved by Alex¬ 
ander on 

1881. Mar. 13, But on the very same day 

lie fell a victim to the bombs of 
the len\>risis. 
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1881 - 1894 . ALEXANDER III. He was 

determined to suppress the revo¬ 
lutionary movement and throughout his 
reign followed the advice of his former 
teacher and close friend, Constantine Po- 
biedonostsev (1827-1907), who was made 
procurator of the Holy Synod. After some 
debate, Loris-Mclikov’s plan was droj^ped 
and the autocratic system reaffirmed. 
Drastic repression of revolutionary activity 
and silencing of all liberal o|)position. Cur¬ 
tailment of the reforms of the preceding 
reign and restoration of the ])re-eminence of 
the nobility. Persecution of religious dis¬ 
senters, Roman Catholics, Protestants, and 
especially Jews (beginning of the pogroms 
in the Ukraine). Discrimination against 
national minorities and attempts at Russi- 
fi( alion in the border provinces. 
1881 , June 18 . C'oncliision of the Alliance 
of the Three Emperors between 
Germany, Russia, and .Austria (p. 737). 
Idiis was renewed in 1SS4, but in 1887 was 
replaced by a separate pact between Russia 
and Germany (the Reinsurance Treaty, 
p. 741). For the rest, Russia.n policy was 
concerned primarily with Balkan affairs, 
and more particularly with tiic abortive 
elTort to maintain a predominant |)osition 
in Bulgarian affairs (p. 739). 
1884 - 1887 . Continued advance in central 
Asia (concjuest of Merv, 1884) 
brought the Russians to the frontier of 
Afghanistan, where a clash of Russian and 
.Afghan troops in 1885 l)rought Russia to 
the very \’erge of war with Fngland (pp. 
739. 868). The matter was finally disposed 
of by agreement on a Russian-Afghan 
frontier. 

BEGINNING OF THE INDUSTRIAL¬ 
IZATION OF RUSSIA, d'he government 
inaugurated a high jirolcctive tariff and 
liegan to give extensive supf)ort to nali\e 
industry. The rapid cxjiaiision of railroads 
and the opening of the coal and iron fields 
of soutliern Russia served as an important 
stimulus. 7’he guiding s|)irit in the whole 
process was Sergei Witte (1849-19157, jirst 
minister of commiinii alions and later minis¬ 
ter of finance. Heavy borrowing abroad, 
especially in I'rance, in the hojie that the 
increased productive power of Russia would 
make repayment easy. But the growth of 
industry involved also the emergence of an 
industrial proletariat, living in misery and 
most inadequately protected by tlie first 
factory laws (1882-1886). Unrest in the 
cities was accompanied by growing disorder 
in the country, where the plight of the 
peasants was such (great famine of 1891- 
1892) that the government was obliged to 
abolish the ]>oll-tax and reduce the re¬ 
demption payments. 
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1891 - 1894 . Conclusion of the Franco- 
Russian, Alliance, which was to 
become one of the main features 
of pre-war international relations 
(p. 742). 

1894 - 1917 . NICHOLAS II, an intelligent 
but weak-willed ruler, deeply de¬ 
voted to the memory and to the system of 
his father. During the first decade of his 
reign the reaction continued unabated and 
at the same time the policy of economic 
development was maintained (introduction 
of the gold standard by Witte in 1897). 
liberal tendencies of the zcmst\'os were 
\igorously (ornbated and the policy of 
kussificarion was extended to 1*inland, 
thitherto practically autonomous. But as 
lime went on it became more and more 
difficult for the gox'cmment to ujihold the 
{)olicy of Alexander HI. Opposition re¬ 
vived in various forms: 

! 1898 . Formation of the Social Democratic 
! Party among the industrial work- 

i ers. Marxism had been introduced into 
Russia by George Plekhanov (1857 -t()I 8). 
whose fairly moderate program was, how¬ 
ever, soon to be chalU-nged by the more 
I radic^d wing under the lixadersfiip of Nikolai 
; Lenin (\'ladimir Ulianov, 1H70-1924). 
Uc'iiin was the son of a school ins[)ecl()r and 
the lirother of a prominent terrorist who 
was exeeiited in 1887 for plotting against 
I the life of the tsar, l.cnin him.self .spent 
; sex'cral year-, in (“xik* in Siberia, but after 
I his esca})e l>eeame one of the most energelit 
: and uiKompromisiiig ehamjiions of the 
I worker. 'J'he socialists were obligcal to 
’ operate from ;i!)ro:id lesiiecialix’ from 
i Switzerland;. Split in the Social Demo¬ 
cratic Party (1003; ;it the party eongrc'ss in 
London: Mrusluriks (moderates) and Bnl- 
sluriks (ext remistsb 

1901 . Organization of the Social Revo¬ 
lutionary Party, which look its 
insjiiration from tlie earlier I\)j)iili.st mox’e- 
menL. Tliis part}', to whiili many of the 
students adhered, was comerned chielly 
with the peasant [iroblem and ach’oeated 
the nationalization of the land. Itsmcthods 
were tho.sc of terrorism and the years fol¬ 
lowing its l)irth were marked by an increas¬ 
ing number of assassinations. 

1903 . Formation of the Union of Liber¬ 
ation, the third of the o|)position 
[jartics and at the time the most imiiortant. 
This group consisted largely of intellectuals, 
members of the liberal [)rofessi()ns, and 
zemstvo workers. Its program called for 
a lil>eral constitution. 

'J'he development of po})ular opi)c)sitic)n 
tej the government was greatly facilitated 
Ijy the outbreak and course cT the 
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1904-1906. RUSSIAN-JAPANESE WAR. 

This was the direct result of the 
Russian forward policy in the Far East: 
construction of the Trans-Siberian Railway 
(1891-1Q03); intervention after the Sino- 
Japanese War (1895); treaty with China 
(1896) and penetration of northern Man¬ 
churia; interference in Korea; lease of Port 
Arthur (1898); occupation of Manchuria 
after the Boxer Insurrection (1900-1903); 
activity of Russian interests in northern 
Korea, etc. (see j)p. 744 /., 882). Kcjjeated 
efforts of the ]ai)anese to reach an agree¬ 
ment w'ere treated with disdain by the 
Russians, .so that long-drawn negotiations 
ended in tlie outlcreak of hostilities fl'el). 8, 
j(;04). The Russians were consistently de¬ 
feated (battles of Liao-Yang, Aug.; Sha-ho, 

fall of Port Arthur, Jan. TQ05; battle ’ 
of Mukden, 1 eh. 23- .Mar. 10; naval disaster 
at Tsushima, May 27). The government 
was wholly discredited and po{)ular pressure 
became ever greater. 

1904, July 28. Assassination of Viacheslav 
Plehve, tlie ruthless but able 
minister of the interior. I'his e\ ent indue ed 
the go\'CTnment to attempt a policy of 
conciliation, rejircsented l)y Prince Sviato- 
polk-Mirsky, but it proved to 1 )C too late 
for halfway measures and the relaxaticui 
i»f repression only gave the (>])})osiiion 
better opportunities for organization and 
ex{)ression. 

Nov. A great zemstvo congress niet 
at St. Belcrsburg and demanded 
the convocation of a representative as¬ 
sembly and the granting of civil liberties. 
Similar demands were advanced by numer¬ 
ous other grc)Ui)S and by the professional 
classes. 

1906, Jan. 22. Bloody Sunday, marked by 
the first bloodslied and l>y the 
emergence of the workers as a factor in the 
movement. ])r(Hession of workers, led 
by Father Capon, while proceeding to the 
palace to lay its di-iiiands before the tsar, 
was tired on ley the troofis: 70 killed and 
240 wounded, (irowing indignation and 
unrest; ejiidemic of strikes. 

Mar. 3. I he tsar announc ed his in¬ 
tention to convcike a “consulta¬ 
tive” assembly. Further concessions: edict 
of religious toleration, permission to use the 
Polish language in Polish schools, relief for 
the Jews, cancellation of part of the re¬ 
demption jiayments. 

May 8 . Organization of the Union of 
Unions, under the chairmanship of 
Prof. Paul Miliukov. This bn>ught together 
all the liberal groups in a renewed demand 
for jiarliamentary government and the in¬ 
stitution of universal sulTrage. \ 
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June-Aug. Increasing unrest and dis¬ 
order throughout the country: 
strikes, agrarian outbreaks, national move¬ 
ments in the border provinces, mutinies in 
the army and navy (Potemkin ejii.sode). 

Yielding to the popular pressure, 

Aug. 19. J'he tsar published a manifesto 
creating the Imperial Duma, or 
assembly, to be elected by^ a limited fran- 
chi.se and with deliberative powers onlya 
'Phis cone ession was far too modest to meet 
the popular demand and the revolutionary 
movement bee ame ev er more widely sj)read 
until it culminalc-d in 

Oct. 20-30. THE GREAT GENERAL 
STRIKE, a sjumtaneous move¬ 
ment in which the whole country 
joined. 

Oct. 26 . The St. Petcrs>)iirg workers 
formed the first soviet (council) 
to direct the strike. This was essentially a 
moderate socdalist organization and had 
relatively little influence on the course of 
events. The strike soon paralyzed the 
government and forced the tsar to yneld. 
I'obieclonostscv and other reactionary min¬ 
isters were obliged to resign, and Nicholas, 
advised by W itte ivvlio had been disgraced 
in JC)03, Imt liad bc'cn restored to favor 
after the cxmcdusion of the Treaty of Ports¬ 
mouth witli Ta]>an), issued the 

Oct. 30. OCTOBER MANIFESTO, 
granting Russia a constitution: 
the })rojecte(l duma was to have real legis¬ 
lative ]H)vver. the franc hise was to be greatly 
extended, civil li'henics were guaranteed, 
etc. Witte was appointed prime minister. 

The manifestct satisiied all the more 
moderate liberal grouj)s, l)tit a}>peared in- 
adecjuate to those who had called for a 
constituent assembly. The immediate 
effect of the government’s c ajiitulation w^as, 
iheretMve, to s])lil the liberal group; the 
moderates l)ecamc known as tlie Octobrist 
Party, while the jirogressives took the name 
Constitutional Democratic Party (abbrevi¬ 
ated to K.D. = Gayc/). The Social Demo¬ 
crats rejected the whole program of the 
government and the St. Petersburg soviet 
(wiih brail! hes C)]a*ned in many c ities) at¬ 
tempted several limes to organize another 
strike. The sole effect of this policy was 
to drive more of the liberals into the govern¬ 
ment ranks. At the same time W itte made 
every effort to bring ijack the tr(X)ps from 
the Far I’asl. W lieii he felt sulficiently 
stremg. 

Dec. 16. Tlie memlicrs of the St. Peters¬ 
burg soviet (about 190) were ar¬ 
rested. This move led to 

Dec. 22 .-Jan. 1 . INSURRECTION OF 
THE WORKERS IN MOSCOW. 

Severe street fighting, and much Mcx clshcd, 
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But the troops remained loyal to the gov¬ 
ernment and the uprising was finally sup- 
firessed. Vigorous action by the army 
during the winter to restore order in the 
provinces (Black Hundreds — punitive 
raids, etc.). Meanwhile Witte arranged to 
lloat a huge loan ($400,000,000) in J''ranee 
and England, so that, when the Duma met, 
the government might not be dependent 
on the refiresentatives of the peojile for 
funds. 

1906 , May 2. Dismissal of Witte, who was 
ncN’cr |)o])alar with Nicholas and 
wlio was no longer needed. In 
his place the tsar appointed Go¬ 
remykin, a conservati\'e bureau¬ 
crat of the old school. 

May 6. Promulgation of the Funda¬ 
mental Laws, issued on the very 
eve of the meeting of the Duma. 'I'hese 
extensive regulations decided in adxarue 
many of the (piestions left open by the 
October IManifesto. The tsar was pro¬ 
claimed autocrat, and retained complete 
control o\-er the executive, the armed 
forces, and foreign policy. Changes in 
the fundamental laws could be made only 
with his consent, 'fhe legislative fH)wei 
was to be di\ided between the Duma and 
an upper chamber, the Imperial Couik il, 
half the members of which were to be 
appointed l)y the tsar, the other half to 
be elected by \arious i)ri\ ileged bodies 
throughout the c()untry^ d'he government 
reserc’ed the right to legislate l,)y decree 
when the Duma was not in session, 'fhe 
budgetar}^ powers of the Duma were closely 
restric tefi. 

May 10 . MEETING OF THE FIRST 
DUMA, elected by what amounted 
to uni\'ersal suffrage. liut the radical 
parties had, for the most j)art. boycotted 
the elections and the Cadets formed the 
largest i)arty. Profoundly di.sa})pointed 
by the fundamental laws, the Cadets criti¬ 
cized the government violently and this 
first representative assembly ended in a 
deadlock. 

July 21 . Dissolution of the first Duma. 

The Cadet leaders adjourned to 
Viborg and issued tlienee the Viborg Mani¬ 
festo, calling uf)on the country to refuse 
taxes. The manifesto found l)Ut little re¬ 
sponse in the (ounlry, where the revolution 
was already a thing of tiie jiast. 

Nov. Agrarian Reform Act of Peter 
Stolypin (1862-1911), who had 
become prime minister in June. T'hough 
a conservativ e, Stolyjiin was far from being 
a reactionary. He was eager to maintain 
the constitutional system, and hf>ped gradu¬ 
ally to wean the country from revolutionary 
sentiment liy well jilanned reforms. The ^ 


Agrarian Law j)ut an end to the communal 
(mir) system of landholding and enabled 
each fieasant to withdraw from the com¬ 
mune at will, receiving his own share of the 
land in private ownership. Any^ commune 
was able to end the old system by majority 
vote. J'his law was later ap[)rov'ed by the 
third Duma. 

1907 , Mar. 6-June 16 . THE SECOND 
DUMA, more radical than the 
first because of the active part takim in 
the elections by the rev’oliilionary parties. 
The Cadets were now anxious to co-o])erate 
with the government to save tlie (onsti- 
tutional system (though they refused 
.Stolypin’s invitation to some of the leaders 
to join the ministry). But these efforts 
were frustrated by the radicals, 'fhe re¬ 
actionary groLijis at court, constantly 
pressing for a return to the simple auto¬ 
cratic system, finally forced the disseduti<»n 
of the Duma and 

June 16 . 'file jiromulgal ion of a new 
electoral law, which greatly in¬ 
creased the representation of the propertied 
(lasses to the detriment of peasants^ arid 
workers. At the same time it reduced 
the representation of the national rniiiori 
ties. 

1907 - 1912 . THE THIRD DUMA, elec ted 

on the new basis, relumed a con¬ 
servative majoritv. Stern suppression of 
all revolutionary outbreaks and disorders 
' rnioti of True Rn.s.sioH Mm; Lonue of 
the Russian Nohilily; drumhead courts- 
martial. etc.). M the same lime Stolypin, 
with co-openition of the Duma, (oiuinued 
his reform activities: social insurance, 
zemstvo reform, education, jiolice rt'organi- 
zalion, band banks, encouragement (d emi¬ 
gration to .Siberia, etc. W ith the restoration 
of order came tlic resumption of economic 
exjiansion, industrialization, etc. 
1907 , Aug. 30 . Conclusion of the Anglo- 
Russian Entente (p. 752), an 

iinf)ortant rnilc'^tone in Russian foreign 
})olicy, which definitely aligned Russia 
with England and f ranee against the 
C'entral I'owers. 

1908 - 1909 . Tension between Russia and 

Austria over the annextition of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina (p. 756). 
Marked revival of Pan-Slav or 
Neo-Slav agitation. 

1911 , Sept. 14 . Stolypin was assassinated 

by a rev'olutionary, at Kiev. He 
was succeeded by Kokovtsev, an able finan¬ 
cier and a statesman of moderate typru 
lacking, however, the prestige and will- 
[K)wer of his predec essor. 
1912 - 1916 . THE FOURTH DUMA, simi¬ 
lar to the third in character and 
purj)ose. This period was taken up largely 
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with major questions of foreign policy, 
notably by the crisis of the 
1912-1913. Balkan Wars (p. 759 /.), in 
which Russia played a very promi¬ 
nent r 6 le. 

In the meanwhile the reforms inaugu¬ 
rated by the government proved insufficient 
to quiet the political and social unrest. The 
national minorities, too, were antagonized 
by the policy of the government (especially 
in ]\)land and r'inland). On the eve of the 
World War there was growing dissatis¬ 
faction, which spreafi even into more 
moderate circles, d'he latter were irritated 
particularly by the state of affairs at court, 
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where the tsarina, a deeply religious person, 
had become the center of a group of mystics 
and magic healers, originally called in to 
cure the only son of the imperial couple of 
an incurable disease. Of this group Ras¬ 
putin was the most remarkable and power¬ 
ful, and he was to t>lay a most important 
role in the history of Russia during the 
war. 

1914, Aug. 1. GERMANY DECLARED 
WAR ON RUSSIA. For the de¬ 
tails of the July crisis and Russia’s policy 
in international affairs see p. 762 . 

(Con/, pp. gi4f., 1027 .) 
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THE BALKANS AND THE NEAR EAST 


E. THE BALKANS AND THE NEAR EAST 

1. THE BALKAN STATES 


a. GREECE 

1821-1831. Greek War of Independence 

(P. 722). 

1832-1862. OTTO I, king. Otto was a 

Bavarian prince, 17 years of age. 
During the first three years the conn fry 
was governed by a regency of three Ba¬ 
varian adv isers, which attemj^tcd to estab¬ 
lish a centralized, bureaucratic system, 
wholly unsiiited to the conditions of the 
country. The entire reign was marked l)y 
unpopularity, internal dissension, continued 
brigandage, and economic want. 
1843, Sept. 14. Popular rising in favor of 
a constitution. Otto yielded and 
agreed to a fundamental law establishing 
a bicameral parliamentary regime. 'Phis, 
however, worked but little better than the 
preceding system. 

1850, Jan.-Mar. British blockade arising 
out of friction over the unsatisfied 
(laims of ib’ilish sul)jects (Don 
Pacifico affair, p. 612 ). 

1854, Jan.-Feb. Greek bands invaded 
Thessaly and Epirus, tc) take ad- 
v'antage of the war of Russia against Turkey 
(p. 726 ). Relations lietween Greece and 
Turkey were severed (Mar. 28 ), but the 
Greeks were prevented from making war 
by the occupation of the Piraeus by the 
British and k'rench (this lasted until keb. 
1 ^. 57 )- 

1862, Feb. 13. A military revolt was suc ¬ 

cessful. Otto deposed (Oct. 23 ); 
he left the country (Oct. 27 ). 

1863, Feb. 3. The Greek Assembly pro¬ 

claimed Prince Alfred of England 
king, after a f)le})iscite. d'hc 
election was rejected by the British 
government. 

1863-1913. GEORGE I, a Danish princ e 
(17 years cild), who waas finally 
chosen wdth the consent of the 
powers. 

1863, June 5. Elngland turned over to 
Greecx the Ionian Islands (under 
British protectorate sinc e 1815 ). 
Nov. 28. A new democratic constitution 
was introduced, j)roviding for 
manhood suffrage and a single- 
chamber parliament (Boule). 
1866-1868. Cretan revolt; excitement in 
Greece; rupture of relations wdth 
Turkey (Dc'. i8C)8; resumed Feb. 1869 ). 


1878, Jan. 28. Rising in Thessaly, part of 
the general upheaval in the Bal¬ 
kans resulting from the war of Russia 
against Turkey (p. 734 ). I'he Greek gov¬ 
ernment declared war on durkey (Feb. 2 ), 
but was constrained by the powers from 
larger hostilities. 

1881, July 2. By a convention with Turkey 
the Greeks finally acquired Thes¬ 
saly and part of Epirus, promised 
them at the Congress of Berlin 
(p. 736 ). 

1886, Apr. 26. Ultimatum of the powers to 

Cirec'ce, to j)revent (ireek action 
in harmony wdth the revolution in Eastern 
Roumc'lia (p. 739 ). The Greeks refused to 
disarm, whereujum the powers blockaded 
Greece (May 8 -Jiine 7 ) forcing compli¬ 
ance. 

1893, Aug. 6 . Opening of tlie Canal <of 
Corinth. 

1896, Apr. Revival of the Olympic Games. 
1896-1897. Cretan Insurrection. Inter¬ 
vention of Greece (I 'eb. 1896 ) and 
resultant war with Turkey (Apr. 17 , 1897 ). 
The Greeks were utterly tlcfeatcd, but WTre 
saved by the jx-wers from the fruits of their 
folly ij). 745 ). 

1898, Feb. International commission set 

up to contn.)! (ireek finance, after 
the (ireek government had de¬ 
faulted on its obligations. 

Nov. Forced evacuation of Crete by 
d'urkish troops, after attacks on 
British forces. Contingents of 
I'ingland, France, Russia, and 
Italy remained in occupation of 
the island. 

Nov. 26. Prince George of Greece named 
high commissioner for Crete. 

1905, Mar. 30. Insurrection in Crete, after 

the powers had ref)eatedly rejected 
ap[)cals for union witli (ireece. The As¬ 
sembly (leadership of Venizelos) decreed 
union, but the powers, despite attacks upon 
their troops, remained adamant. 

1906, Sept. 25. Prince George resigned as 

high commissioner for Crete, and 
was succeeded by M. Zaimis. 

1908, Oct. 7. The Cretans proclaimed 

union with Greece, following the 
annexation of Bosnia and Herze¬ 
govina and the declaration of Bul¬ 
garian independence (p. 756 ). 

1909, July. England, France, Russia, and 

Italy withdrew their forces from 
Crete. 
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Kings of Greece (Danish House) 

Christian TX 
of Denmark 


George I 
King of Grec 
1863-1913 


Olga of 
I Russia 


Constantine I 

1913-IQ17 

1920-1922 

— Soiihia of 
Prussia 

George 
m. Marie 
lionajiarte 

Nicholas 
m. Helena 
of Russia 

Marie 
m. George 
of Russia 

Andrew 
m. Alice of 
batleiilierg 

Christophei 

George II 

= Pliza belli 

Alexander 

Jijen 

Paul I 

Irene 

Catharine 


1922-1923 of Rumania 1917-1920 m. Carol II it)47- 
1935-1947 of Rumania 


1910, Jan. The Military League, an associ¬ 

ation of officers, forced the (ireek 
Assembly to agree to revision of 
the constitution. Thereupon the 
league voluntarily dissolved itself 
(Mar.). 

Oct. 18. Venizelos became prime minis¬ 
ter. He at once undertook the 
work of military and finam ial re¬ 
form, 

1911, June 11 . Completion of the revision 

of the constitution. 

1912, May 29. Treaty of Alliance with 

Bulgaria (p. 759 ). 

Oct. 14. Cretan rejiresentalives were 
finally admitted to the (ireek As¬ 
sembly. 

Oct. 17. THE FIRST BALKAN WAR 
(P- 759)- 

1913, Mar. 18. Assassination of King 

George. 

1913-1917. CONSTANTINE I, king. 
June. SECOND BALKAN WAR (p. 
760 ). 

Dec. 10 . Crete ofi'icially taken over by 
Greece. 

1914, Crisis arising from Greek claims in 

southern Albania and from the 
question of the Aegean Islands 
(p. 761 ). 

July-Aug. Outbreak of the World War. 

Constantine rejected appeals from 
Germany to join in the conflict. 
Sept. 7. Resignation of Venizelos (p. 
931 ), marking the beginning of the 
crisis of Greek neutrality in the World 
War. {Cant. pp. 920 /., 1020 .) 


b. SERBIA 

1804-1813. First Serbian Insurrection, 
under Kara George (p. 721 ). 
1816-1817. Second Serbian Insurrection, 
under Milosh Obrenovich (p. 722 ). 
1817. Milosh recognized by the sultan as 
Prince of Serbia (the Jkishalik of 
Rcigrade), which was gi\'cn a measure of 
self government, ('autious policy of Mi 
losh, wlu), through bribery, gradually se- 
eured larger ]>o\vers from the Porte. During 
the (ircck\\’ar, he managed to f)lay a canny 
game between Russia and Turkey. 

1829. Tlie Treaty of Adrianople guaran¬ 

teed the autonomy of Serbia, re¬ 
ligious liberty, etc. 

1830. J'lic sultan recognized Milosh as 

hereditary prince, added some 
territory to his jurisdiction, obliged the 
'rurkish landlords to sell their holdings, and 
corilined the 'Purkish troops to a few gar¬ 
rison towns. 

1835. Opposition of the notables to Mi- 
losh’s autocratic and oppressive 
rule fuse of bastinado on bis oj)[K)nenls, 
ai)i)n)j)riation of forests, control of the j)ork 
business, etc.) forted Milosh to grant a 
constitution providing for a senate of elders 
with legislative, executive, and judicial 
Ijowers, and a popular assembly {Skupsh¬ 
tina) with control of the budget. 
1838. The sultan, supported by Russia, 
forced the abrogation of the con¬ 
stitution and the appointment of a senate of 
notables with almost comjilete pow er. 





Rulers of Serbia (Yugoslavia) 
(1) Obrenovich 


riphraim 

d. 1856 


I Milosh 

I I 

Milan Michael 

Prince, 1839 Prince, 1839-1842 Milan I - Xathalia Keshko 

1860-1868 Prince, 1868-1882 
King, 1882-1889 

Alexander I ==^ I^raga Mashin 
King, 18S9-1903 


Milosh 

Prince, 1817-1839 
1858-1860 


(2j Karageorgevich 


George Petrovich (Kara (ieorge) 
Lord of Serbia, 1804-1813 


Alexander (Karageorgevich) 
Prince, 1842-1858 


Peter I Zorka of 


King, 1903-1921 

Montenegro 




Helen George Alexander II 

m. Ivan ^renounced Regent, 1014-1921 
of Russia tlirone, 1909) King, of Yugoslavia 
1921-1934 


Arsene 


Paul = 
(Regent 

1934- ) 


: Olga of 
Greece 


= Marie of | | 

Rumania Alexander Nicholas Elizabeth 
b. 1924 b. 1928 b.1936 


Peter II Tomislav 

b. 1923 b. 1928 

King, 1934-1045 
Yugoslavia a republic 1945- 


Andrew 
b. 1929 
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1839, June 13. Milosh abdicated, in pro¬ 
test against the oligarchic system. 
1839. Milan, son of Milosh. He died after 
a rule of only a few weeks. 
1839-1842. MICHAEL, another son of Mi¬ 
losh, only 17 years old. His short 
rule was marked by constant intriguing on 
the part of the Karageorgevich faction 
{Defenders of the Constitution) who de¬ 
manded the convocation of the Skupshtina. 

Michael was finally forced to lice. 
1842-1858. ALEXANDER KARAGEOR¬ 
GEVICH, elected by the Skupsh¬ 
tina. Loud protests of Russia, whic h forced 
the banishment of the popular leaders. 
Alexander’s reign was the quietest in Ser¬ 
bian history, marked by a cautious foreign 
[lolicy, spread of western inlluence, growth 
of trade (especially with Austria), and 
development of education (Academy of 
Sciences, 1841 ; University of Belgrade, 
1844). Politically it was a [leriod of 
factional trouble and corruption, the Senate 
being in complete control. 

1856. Py the Treaty of Paris (p. 728), 
Serbia was placed under the col¬ 
lective guaranty of the powers. 
1858, Dec. 23. Alexander forced to abdi¬ 
cate liy an opposition fac tion, sup¬ 
ported by the Obrenovichs and by 
Turkey and Russia. 

1858-1860. Restoration of Milosh Obreno- 
vich, now years old. He died 
after wreaking vengeance on his 
enemies. 

1860 - 1868 . MICHAEL, son of Milosh, 
reascended the throne. He was 
a well-educated and intelligent i)rince, 
whose great aim was to unite the Balkans 
in a crusade against the 'l urks, intro¬ 
duction of compulsciry service in the army 
and gradual develoj)mcnt of an ellicient 
administ ration. 

1862, June 15. Bombardment of Belgrade 

by Turkisli troops, after clashes 
between the garrison and the populace. 
IMichael appealed to the powers and the 
sultan was induced to concentrate his forces 
in three or four places. 

1866. Michael aj4)ealed again for the with¬ 
drawal of Turkish troops. The 
powers induced the sultan to 
yield, and the last troops left 
Serbian territory in A])r. 1867. 

1866, Sept. 23. Secret offensive and de¬ 

fensive alliance between Serbia 
and Montenegro. 

1867, May 26. Secret Serbian-Rumanian 

treaty, with the object of securing 
independence. 

1867, Aug, 26. Secret treaty between Serbia 
and Greece (Treaty of \Teslau): 
Serbia was to get Bosnia and Herzegovina, 


Greec e Thessaly and Epirus. Action was to 
be taken against Turkey in 1868. A Balkan 
confederation was envisaged as the ultimate 
goal. Michael organized a far-reaching 
propaganda in Bosnia and Macedonia, and 
established close contact with the Bulgarian 
revolutionary leaders. Widespread nation¬ 
alist agitation (United Serbian Youth or 
Omtadina, founded 1867). 

1868, June 10. Michael assassinated by 
conspirators aiming at the resto¬ 
ration of Alexander Karageorgevich. But 
Michael’s chief adviser, Garashanin, antici¬ 
pated them, roused the garrison and had 
the assassins arrested. 

1868-1889. MILAN, grand-nephew of 
Midiael, appointed j)rince, with a 
regency, whic h undertook the revision of 
the constitution (i86g) in a liberal sense, to 
meet the growing demands of the nationalist 
organizations. 

1876, July. Declaration of war on Turkey, 

following the insurrection in Bos¬ 
nia and Herzegovina. Rampant national¬ 
ism of the government (Ristich) and of 
the country. Complete defeat of the Serbs 
(!>• 734 )- 

1877, Dec. 14. Serbia re-entered the war 

against 'Turkey, on Russia’s side. 

1878, July 13. THE TREATY OF BERLIN 

made Serbia completcdy indef)end- 
ent, V)ut Serl)ia received but sliglu increase 
of territory and the cov'cled provinces of 
Bosnia and 1 lerzegov-ina were occupied by 
Au.stria (j). 736). 

1881, June 28. Secret treaty with Austria, 

giving the latter practically a ])r()- 
tectorate over Serbia (p. 737). 

1882, Mar. 6 . MILAN proclaimed himself 

king, with Austrian sup|)ort. 

1883, Nov. Serious revolt against the gov ¬ 

ernment by the newly formed 
Radical party (Nicholas Pashich, 
leader), a violently nationalist 
group. 

1885, Nov. 13. War with Bulgaria, after 
the union cT Eastern Roumelia. 
'Idle Serbs comj^letely defeated at 
Slivnitza (Nov. 17 ), but saved 
from invasion by the intervention 
of Austria (]). 718). 

1888. Aug. Milan divorced his Russian 

wife, Nath alia, who left the 
country. Growing S|)lit lielween 
the Austrian jiarty and the jiro- 
Russian, nationalist factions. 

Dec. 16. The Radicals won a victory in 
the elections. 

1889, Jan. 3. I)e5])ite warnings from Milan, 

the Assembly passed a revision of 
the constitution in a liberal sense. 

1889, Mar. 6 . Abdication of Milan. 
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MONTENEGRO, 

1889 - 1903 . ALEXANDER I, son of Milan, 
13 years old at the time of his ac¬ 
cession. A regency under Ristich 
was estaljlished. 

1893 , Apr. 14 . Coup d'etat of Alexander, 

who abolished the regency. 

1894 , May 21 . Restoration of the consti¬ 

tution of 1869 . 

1899 , Aug. 5 . Alexander married Draga 
Mashin, a lady of questionalile 
j)()silion. This and his ruthless 
perse( iilion of the Radicals led to 
iiuTeased opposit ion to him. 

1901 , Feb. 11 . Death of Milan, who luid 
spent the last ten years of his life 
intriguing behind the throne and 
further discrediting the rule oi his 
house. 

1903 , June 10 . Alexander, Draga, and 

some 20 members of the ('ourt, 
murdered by a uroup of conspira¬ 
tors, mostly military men. 

June 15 . The Assembly elected Peter 
Karageorgevich to the throne, and 
restored the Constitution of iSSq. 
1903 - 1921 . PETER I, a well intentioned 
ruler wIkj was, however, wholly at 
the merc y of the consj)irators. 

1904 , Dec. 10 - 1905 , May 22 . First minis¬ 

try of Nicholas Pashich. Serbian 
policy Icecame outspokenly nation¬ 
alist and anti-Austrian. 

1905 - 1907 . “Pig War” with Austria, a 
tariff conflict which did much to 
embitter relations. 

1906 , May 1- 1908 , July 6. Second minis¬ 
try of Pashich. 

1908 - 1909 . Bosnian annexation crisis (|). 

756). Acute danger of war be¬ 
tween Serbia and Austria. Serbia was 
obliged to back down, but the crisis left a 
legacy of hate, foundation of propagandist 
societies {Narodna (hihrufia, ic)o8; Union 
or Death [iliac k Ilandj, 1911). 

1912 , Mar. 13 . Treaty of Alliance with 

Bulgaria (j). 75S). 

Sept. 12 . Pashich again premier. 

Oct. 17 . Outbreak of the First Balkan 
War (p. 759). 

1913 , June 1 . Offensive and defensive 

treaty of alliance with Greece, 
concluded for ten years (j). 760). 
June 29 . Outbreak of the Second Balkan 
War (p. 760). 

1914 , June 24 . Prince Alexander, heir to 

the throne, proclaimed regent for 
the deranged king. 

June 28 . Assassination of the Archduke 
Francis Ferdinand at Sarajevo. 

July 28 . Declaration of war on Serbia 

by Austria-Hungary (p. 762). 

{Coni. pp. 916/., 1016.) 


1782 A.D.-1914 A.D, 

c. MONTENEGRO 

1782 - 1830 . PETER I. vladika (i.e. prinee- 
bishop). He was a regular ally 
of Russia in the wars against the 
Turks. 

1799 . Selim III recognized the complete 
independence of Montenegro. 
1830 - 1851 . PETER II, a national poet of 
the southern Slavs. 

1851 - 1860 . DANILO I. He abolished the 

office of prince-bishof) and estab¬ 
lished himself as a secular ruler. Ilis efforts 
to reform and modernize the state led to 
oj)j)osition which ended in Danilo’s murder 
(Aug. T2, i860). 

1852 - 1853 . One of the numerous clashes 

between the Montenegrins and the 
'l urks threatened to le;id to disaster for the 
former when Omar Pasha invaded the little 
state. The 'Furks were oldiged to withdraw 
(Feb. 1853) under threats from Austria 
(Leiningen mission). 

1860 - 1918 . NICHOLAS I, who, during his 
long reign, effected many military, 
administrative, and educational reforms 
and modernized the state. Montenegro 
definitely assumed a position among the 
lesser Ifuropean powers. 

1861 . Following a revolt in Herzegovina, 
sui)j)ortcd by the Montenegrins, 
the country was again invaded by 
Omar Pasha, who fcjrccd the recog¬ 
nition of Turkish supremacy. 

1876 , July 2 . War against Turkey, result¬ 
ing from the great insurrection in 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. Suc:ces- 
ses of the Montenegrins (p. 734). 
1878 , July 13 . TREATY OF BERLIN, 
recognizing the complete inde¬ 
pendence of Montenegro, which 
rec ei\ ed some increase of territory. 
1905 , Dec. 19 . Nicholas finally granted a 
constitution, with an assembly 
elected by unixersal suffrage. Since the 
advent of the Karageorgevich dymasly 
in Serbia (1903) there was growing rivalry 
for leadership of the Scuttliern Slavs, re¬ 
sulting in conspiracy against the life of 
Nicholas. 

1910 , Aug. 28 . NICHOLAS proclaimed 
himself king. 

1912 , Oct. 8. First Balkan War. Montenegro, 

though not bound to the other 
states by formal alliance, was the 
first power to declare war (p. 759). 

1913 , Apr. 10 . Blockade of the Monte¬ 

negrin coast by the powers, to 
raise the siege of Scutari. Nicholas took 
Scutari (Apr. 22), but was forced by Austrian 
threats to evacuate it (May 5). 

1914 , Aug. 6. Montenegro declared war on 

Austria. i^Coni. pp. 926, 1016.) 



iLulets of Montenegro 

(Petrovich-Njegosh Dynasty) 




Danilo Pctrox ich Xjo^osh 
X'ladika, i 71 i-i 


Kadul 


7 


Sat-a 


Nicholas Sava lVt,r(»vicli 

! \'ladika, 17.S7-1782 


Vassili Petrovich Nicholas ]van 

Coacljulor of Sava | 

1744-170(). (i. i70() i 


Ivan 


Sava 

1 

Pel er 

Vladika, 17.^ 

I 

>2-1830 

1 

Stanko 

Pell II 

1 

Peter 

Oeorge 

■n 

Massan 

1 

Vladika 1840-1851 

Regent 1851-1854 


i 

Mirko = 

= Anastasia 

1 

Danilo I — 

l)arinka Kvekich 




Vladika 1851 




1 Martinovich 

I’riiice 1852-1860 




I Olga 

Nicholas I ■■■ ■ Milena Vukotich 
Prince, 1860-1Q10 
King, 1910-T918 
d. 1921 


Militza (Anastasia) 

1 

Danilo 

Helena 

Anna 

1 1 
Mirko Xenia 

n 

Peter 

m. Grand I.)uke 

in. Jutta of 

m. Victor 

m. Era/icis 

m. Nathalia 

d. 1932 

Peter of Russia 

Mecklenburg. Emmanuel III 
Renounced of Italy 

claims 1921 

of liattenberg Coristaiitino\dch 

Mirko 
b. 1908 
(present 
claimant) 
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Rulers of Bulgaria 

Augustus = — Clementine 

Prince of Coburg d. of 

Louis Philippe 
of France 

I 

Marie I^uis', (i) —— Ferdinand (2) Eleonora 

of Parma ‘ of Saxe-Colnirg of Reuss 

Prince of Bulgaria, 1887-1908 
Tsar of Bulgaria, k^oS-iqiS 


Boris III --zr=:z; (liovaniui Cyril 

1918-J943 I of Italy 


Tvlarie Louise Simeon II 

h- 1933 1943- 


d. BULGARIA 

1762 . The monk Paisi wrote his History 
of the Bid^arion People, generally 
taken to mark the })eginning of 
the Bulgarian national renaissance, 
1840 . Translation of the Bible into Bul¬ 
garian by the monk Neophytos, 
aided i)y the American missionary, 
Elias Riggs. 

1858 . Opening of the first American mis¬ 
sion (1861, Samokov Seminary 
founded by J. F. Clarke). Kaj)id growth of 
Bulgarian national movement, with revo¬ 
lutionary committees at Bucharest and 
Odessa. Connection of tlie revolutionaries 
(Rakovski and Botev) with Prince Michael 
of Serbia. 

1870 . Establishment of the Bulgarian Ex¬ 
archate, a national branch of tlie 
Creek Orthodox ('hurch. The 
exarch was given jurisdiction over 
large })arts of Macedonia and 
Thrace, as well as Bulgaria. 

1875 , Sept. Abortive rising of the Bul¬ 

garians against Turkish rule. 

1876 , Apr.-Aug. Great insurrection in 

Bulgaria, put down by Turkish 
irregukirs {Bulgarian Horrors). 
1878 , Mar. 3 . TREATY OF SAN 
STEFANO, with provision for a 
large Bulgarian state to include 
most of Alacedonia (p. 735). 

July 13 . TREATY OF BERLIN (p. 
736) establishing a small Bul¬ 
garian principality north of the Balkan 
Mountains and an Eastern Roumelia, south 
of the mountains. Macedonia left under 


Eudoxia Xadejda 

m. Albert Eugene 
of VViirttemberg 


d'urkish rule, with promises (Art. XXIII) 
of reform. 

1879 , Feb. 22. A constitution granted the 
new Bulgarian state, under Rus¬ 
sian aus]hces. 

Apr. 29 . Alexander of Battenberg elected 
prince. He was a favorite nephew 
of the tsar and was intended to serve as a 
satrap. He soon l)ecame involved in con¬ 
flict with the national assembly {Sobranye), 
of which the Liberal members opposed 
dictation by Russia. 

1879 - 1886 . ALEXANDER I, prince. 

1881 , July 13 . \\'ith Russian consent the 
prince changed the constitution to 
give himself greater power. He 
appointed a ministry headed by 
Russian officers. 

1883 , Sept. 30 . Alexander, hounded by 
Russian concession-hunters (de¬ 
mands for a Rustchuk-Kiistendil railway) 
and confronted with the hostility of the 
liberal, nationalist elements, restored the 
Constitution of 1879 , thereby winning the 
enmity of the Russians. 
1883 - 1884 . Alexander’s projected mar¬ 
riage with Princess Victoria,grand¬ 
daughter of the German Emperor. This was 
vigorously opposed by Bismarck, fearful of 
estranging Russia, but ardently championed 
by Queen Victoria of England. 
1885 , Sept. 18 . REVOLUTION AT 
PHILIPPOPOLIS, in favor of 
union of Eastern Roumelia with Bul¬ 
garia. Alexander, under nationalist pres¬ 
sure, was obliged to assume leadership of 
the movement, despite violent protests of 
Russia. 
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Nov. 13. DECLARATION OF WAR BY 
SERBIA, demanding compensa¬ 
tion. Defeat of the Serbs at Slivnitza (Nov. 
17-T9). The Bulgarians invaded Serbia 
and took Pirot (Nov. 27), but were forced 
to witlidraw as a result of intervention by 
Austria. Peace made Mar. 3, 1886, on the 
basis of the slatus quo. 

1886, Apr. 5. The sultan agreed to appoint 
Alexander governor of Eastern 
Roumelia for five years, to which 
the powers consented. 

Aug. 21. Kidnaping of Alexander by a 
band of officers, insjhred by the 
Russians. Provisional government of 
Stephen Stambulov, energetic nationalist | 
leader, wlio arrested the conspirators and 
recalled Alexander. 

Aug. 29. Return of Alexander. Ilis a])- 
peal to the tsar, who rejdied coldly, i 
Sept. 4. Abdication of Prince Alex- i 
ander. Regency, led liy Stambu- I 
lov. 

Sept. 25. Mission of the Russian general, 
Kaulbars, who tried to win over 
the country to the Russian side, but 
failed. Acute danger of Russian military 
intervention, frustrated l:»y ojipo.sition of 
the ]lowers (especially Austria and I'.ng- 
land). 

Nov. 10. Prince Waldemar of Denmark 

elected prince, but refused the 
offei. 

Nov. 20. Departure of the Kaulbars 
mis.sion. 

1887, July 4. The Bulgarian Assembly 
elected Prince Ferdinand of Saxe- 
C'oburg, who accepted and arrived Aug. 14. 
Protests of Russia, f’erdinand w'as not 
recognized by any of the powers, but, with 
the aid of Stambulov and the nationalists, 
managed to maintain himself, though the 
first ten years of his reign were punctuated 
liy plots against him, assassinations of 
ministers, etc. 

1887-1918. FERDINAND I. 

1890, July. 'The I'urkish government ap¬ 
pointed three liulgarian bishojis to 
Macedonian dioceses. 

1892, Aug. Visit of Stambulov to Constan¬ 

tinople. Ilis {lolicy throughout 
was one of friendshij) with Turkey and the 
extraction of concessions in regard to Mace¬ 
donia. Suggestions by Tricoupis, the (ireek 
statesman, for formation of a Balkan 
League, were rejected (1891). 

1893, Formation of the Internal Mace¬ 

donian Revolutionary Organiza¬ 
tion {l.M.R.O.) to work for an 
autonomous Macedonia. 

1894, June 12. Dismissal of Stambulov, 

due in jiart to Prince Ferdinand’s 
desire to pa\’e the way for reconciliation 


with Russia, partly to pressure of Mace¬ 
donian elements, dissatisfied with Stambu- 
lov’s cautious policy. 

1895. hormation of the External Mace¬ 

donian Revolutionary Organiza¬ 
tion, with headquarters in Sofia. 
June, Beginning of raids into Mace¬ 
donia, from Bulgaria (Boris Sara¬ 
tov, leader). 

July 15. Brutal murder of Stambulov 

by IMacedonian revolutionaries. 

1896, Feb. Reconciliation of Russia and 

Bulgaria, on the occasion of the 
coiu’ersion of tlie crown prince, 
Boris, to the Orthodox faith. 

Feb. 19. Prince Ferdinand recognized 
by Russia and the other ])Owers. 
1901. Arrest of Macedonian leaders, after 
the assassination of certain Ru¬ 
manians and acute tension be¬ 
tween Bulgtiria and Rumania. 
They were tried, but acquitted. 
1902-1903. Great insurrection in Mace¬ 
donia, accoin])anied l)y raids from 
Bulgaria. Danger of war bet ween Bulgaria 
and Turkey. Bulgarian government hclj)- 
less in the face of the Macedonian agittition 
and revolutionary’ bands. The situation 
was cleared by the introduction of the 
Miirzsteg reform program by the j>owers 
(p. 752). 

1908, Oct. 5. DECLARATION OF INDE¬ 

PENDENCE by 1 -erdintind, who 
assumed the title of tsor. Begin¬ 
ning of the Bosnian annexation 
crisis, which overshadowed the 
action of Bulgaria {p. 756). 

1909, Feb. 21. Visit of Ferdinand to St. 

Petersburg, where he was received 
with royal honors. 

Apr. 19. Convention with Turkey, whic h 
recognized Bulgarian independ¬ 
ence. Agreement with Russia, 
which assumed resj^onsibility for 
the financial settlement. 

Nov. Draft treaty of alliance between 
Russia and Bulgaria. Ferdinand 
avoided committing himself, preferring to 
balance between Russia and Austria. Ef¬ 
forts of the Serbs to effec t an alliance were 
evaded, because of Ferdinand’s unwilling¬ 
ness to abandon claim to all of Mace¬ 
donia. 

1911, Mar. 22. Gueshov cabinet. Begin¬ 

ning of negotiations with Serbia 
(Oct.) as a result of the Tripolitan 
War (p. 662). 

1912, Mar. 13. CONCLUSION OF THE 

ALLIANCE WITH SERBIA (p. 

75«h 

Mar. 29. TREATY OF ALLIANCE 
WITH GREECE (p. 7C9). 
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Oct. 17. OUTBREAK OF THE FIRST 
BALKAN WAR. Bulgarian vic¬ 
tories (p. 759 ). 

1913, May 7. Bulgaria agreed to cede 

Silistria to Rumania, in compensa¬ 
tion for Bulgarian gains elsewhere. 

June 14. Danev cabinet. KlTort to 
arbitrate the conflict with Serbia 
regarding division of the sjjoils 
(j). 760). 

June 29. OUTBREAK OF THE 
SECOND BALKAN WAR. follow¬ 
ing the attack of (ien. Savov and 
the Bulgarians on the Serbian and 
(ireek positions (p. 760). 

July 16. Formation of the Radoslavov 
cabinet. 

Aug. 10. Disastrous Treaty of Bucha¬ 
rest, following Bulgaria’s defeat 
(p. 760). 

Sept. 29. Treaty of Constantinople, con- 
( liidirig })eacc between d'urkey and 
Bulgaria. 

1914, July 29. Bulgaria dedared neu¬ 

trality in First World War. 

1916, Oct. 14. BULGARIA ENTERED 
FIRST WORLD WAR. 

(ConL pp. 925/., 1022.) 

e. RUMANIA 

1774. By the Treaty of Kuchuk Kainarji 
(p, 4<S4) Russia was gi\ en ( crtain 
rights of interx'cntion in behalf of the 
Danubian princi{)alities (Moldavia and 
Wallachia), which were still ruled l)y hospo- 
(liirs (usually phanariot Greeks) ai)]H)inted 
by the sultan. 

1802. Russia fori ed the sultan to promise 
to appoint the hospodars for seven 
years and not to remove them 
without Russian consent. 

1812. By the Treaty of Bucharest (p. 596), 
Bessarabia was detached from 
Moldax ia and ceded to Russia. 
1829, Sept. By the Treaty of Adrianople 
Russia strengthened her protector¬ 
ate and secured for the j>rini i})ali- 
ties complete autonomy (p. 724). 
1829-1834. C onlinued Russian occupation. 

I’inlightened rule of the Russian 
governor, Count Kisselev, who took pre¬ 
cautions agiiinst the j)lague, organized a 
militia, reformed the finances and abolished 
trade restrictions. 

1832. THE ORGANIC STATUTE, worked 
out by a group of boyars (landed 
gentry) under Russian ausynces: an as¬ 
sembly of boyars was to elect the prince 
from among their own numbers. He was 
to }>e elected for life and irremovable with¬ 
out Russia’s consent. The result was an 


oligarchic system, which continued until 
1856. 

1832-1866. Period of great economic ex¬ 
pansion (demands of western 
Ifuro[)e for Rumanian grain; development 
of steamboat traffic on the Danube) and the 
rapid spread of French influence (many 
Rumanian students in France; influence of 
the Polish emigration). Progressiv^e rule of 
Prince Michael Sturdza in Moldavia, but 
both principalities continued under strong 
Russian in fluence. 

1848, June. REVOLUTION IN WALLA¬ 

CHIA, demanding a liberal regime 
(leaders Constantine Rossetti, Ion 
and Dmitri Bratianu). d'he hos- 
podar accey)ted a liberal consti¬ 
tution and then fled. 

Sept. By agreement with dffirkey, Rus¬ 
sia invaded the principalities and 
y)ut down the rev'olution. 

1849, May 1. Convention of Balta Liman 

between Russia and Turkey: the 
hospodars were to be appointed for (aily 
seven years; assemblies of boyars abolished 
and replaced by divans, ay^poinled by the 
hospodars. Russia and Turkey were t(j 
occupy the country jointly. The Russians 
stayed until T851. 

1853, July 2. Occupation of the principali¬ 

ties by Russia, following the dis¬ 
pute with 'I'urkcy which led to the 
Crimean War (p. 726). 

1854, Aug. 8. Fvacuation of the country 

by the Russians and occupation by 
the Austrians (till Mar. 1857; in 
agreement with d'urkev (p. 727). 
1856, Feb.-Mar. CONGRESS OF PARIS 
(p. 728). Napoleon III favored 
union of the [)rinci])alities (influence of 
Mme. Cornu and of Ion Bratianu). d'his 
was opj)osed by Turkey and Austria, gradu¬ 
ally su])portcd by Fngland. Russia sided 
with France. It was finally deiided that 
the sultan should summon ])opularly 
elei ted div’ans to ascertain the wishes of the 
population. At the same time an inter¬ 
national commission was to investigate and 
suggest an organization. 

1867, Mar. Evacuation by Austria. In the 
elections every' kind of pressure 
and corruption was employed to debar the 
unionists, who were consequently defeated, 
k ranee at once demanded annulment, vvdiich 
the sultan refused. 

Aug. France, Russia, Prussia, and Sar¬ 
dinia broke off relations with 
Turkey. Acute danger of war 
between France and Fngland, tlie 
latter supporting Turkey. 

Aug. 9. Visit of Napoleon III to Osborne 
and Osborne Pact between France 
and Flngland: England agreed to annulment 
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of the elections and apj^roved of a system of 
common institutions under separate princes 
{broad administrative union). 

Sept. New elections; a great victory for 
the unionists. 

1868, Aug. 19. A conference of the powers 
at Paris decided to establish the 
United Principalities of Moldavia and Wal- 
lachia, with sejxirate but identical ad¬ 
ministrations; delegates from each of the 
two assemblies to form a central commission 
for legislation. 

1859, Jan. 17. Col. Alexander Cuza, a 

relatively unknown ofheer, elected 
prince in Moldavia. 

Feb. 5. The W allachians also elected 
Cuza. Na])oleon recognized him 
at once and the other powers fol¬ 
lowed more or less gruclgingly. 
1862, Feb. 5. The sultan allowed the 
fusion of the two legislatures and 
the union of the ])rinci])alities was 
recognized, with the new name of 
Rumania. 

June 20. Assassination of Catargiu, the 

Conservatixe leader and prime 
minister. Thereafter Cuza, whose symj)a- 
thy was with the peasant class, appointed a 
Liberal ministry under Kogalniceanu and 
proceeded to a policy of Liberal refonn: ex¬ 
propriation of the monasteries, etc. 
1864, Mar. 28. Coup d’etat of Cuza, de¬ 
signed to break tlie Conservatix’e 
opposition. A |.)lebiscite approved 
his pr()})osal to strengthen the 
prince’s ]’)ower by establishing an 
appointed senate, etc. 

Aug. Cuza introduced a great land re¬ 
form by decree; abolition of serf¬ 
dom and feudal dues, with com¬ 
pensation to the landlords; the 
peasants were given a small share 
of the land. 

1866, Feb. 23. Cuza kidnaped and forced 
to abdicate l)y a conspiracy of 
Conservatives and liberals who desired 
a foreign i)rince. The Assembly at once 
offered the position to the Count of Fland¬ 
ers, son of Leopold II of Belgium, who 
declined. 

Apr. 14. The pnnisional government 
(with the secret approval of Napo¬ 
leon 111 and Bismarck) proclaimed 
Prince Charles of Hohenzollern- 
Sigmaringen. A plebiscite ap¬ 
proved of the action. 

May 22. Charles arrived at Bucharest, 
having crossed Austria in disguise. 

July. Introduction of a new constitution, 
based upon the Belgian Charter of 
1831 (liberal, but not democratic). 

Oct. 24. The sultan recognized Charles 
and the powers followed suit. 


1866-1914. CHARLES I (Carol). Hi.» 
reign was characterized by rapid 
economic development (especially 
petroleum). 

1877, Apr. 24. Invasion of Rumania by the 

Russians during the war with 
Turkey, after a conxention had 
been forced upon the gox'’ernment. 

May 21. Rumania entered the war on 
Russia’s side and proclaimed inde¬ 
pendence. The Russians rejected 
actix'c help until they were hard 
pressed at the siege of Plevna 
(P- 73 S)- 

1878, July 13. THE TREATY OF BERLIN 

recognized the full independence of 
Rumania, but the Rumanians xx^re oliliged 
to cede Bessarabia to Russia in return for 
the much less desirable Dobrudja ([). 736). 
By Art. XLIV of the Berlin Treaty the Ru¬ 
manian government xvas obliged to promise 
protection to the Jews, of xvhom there xvere 
many in Moidaxia. Actually nothing was 
done and anti-Semitism bec ame rampant in 
the country; protests of the powers achieved 
l)Ut little. 

1881, May 23. PRINCE CHARLES pro¬ 
claimed king. 

1883, Oct. 30. ALLIANCE BETWEEN 
RUMANIA AND AUSTRIA, ac¬ 
ceded to l»y Cermany and Italy. This I'on- 
tinued in eflcH t until 1014, but was ke])t a 
strict secret b\ the king, so that only a few 
chosen ministers were ever initiated. The 
alliance xvas the result of Rumanian fear of 
Russia, but it failed to oxercorne the basic 
antagonism between Rumania and Hun¬ 
gary over d'ran.sylx ania. 

1888, Apr. Serious agrarian insurrection, 
due to the failure of the gov¬ 
ernment to faie the xdtal land 
(juestion. 

1893, Jan. 10. Marriage of Prince Ferdi¬ 
nand and Trincess Marie of Edin¬ 
burgh. 

1900-1901. Tension in relations with Bul¬ 
garia, arising from conflicting 
aspirations in Macedonia and the 
murder of several Rumanians by 
JNlacedonian revolutionaries. 
1905-1911. Rupture of relations with 
Greece as the result of friction 
over the treatment of Kutzo-Vlachs in 
Macedonia by Greek comitadjis. Large 
numbers of Greeks were expelled from Ru¬ 
mania. 

1907, Mar.-Apr. Great insurrection of 
peasants in Moldavia, which had 
to be })ut doxxm by military forces. 
Martial law proclaimed throughout the 
country. 
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Kings of Rumania 


Charles Anthony 
of Hohenzollern- 
Sigmaringen 



Leo})()l(i Stephanie Carol I ^ Elizabeth Anthony Frederick Maria 

m. Antonia Prince, 1866-j 881 of Wied 

of Portugal King, 1881-1914 


William Ferdinand - Marie of Charles Anthony 

Prince of 1914-1927 Saxe-Coburg m. Josephine of 

liohenzollern Belgium 


Carol II —Helen of Elizabeth Maria Nicholas Tleana 

19,50-1940 Greece m. George II m. Alexander II m. Anthony 

(abdicated) of Greece of Yugosla\da of Austria 


Michael 

1927-19.50 
and 1940-1947 
(al)dicated) 

1913 , May 7 , Agreement with Bulgaria by 

which the latter was to cede Si- 
listria as compensation for gains 
made in the Balkan Wars. The 
Rumanian go\'ernment demanded 
more. 

July 10 . DECLARATION OF WAR 
ON BULGARIA, Rumania joining 
with Serliia and Greece in the 
Second Balkan War (p. 760). 

1914 , June 14 . Visit of Tsar Nicholas of 

Russia and Sazonov to Constantza, 
taken as e\ idence of Rumania’s 


\ eering to the side of the Entente powers 
(p. 761). 

Aug. 4 . Rumania proclaimed neutrality 
in the First World War. 

Oct. 10 . Death of King Charles, heart¬ 
broken over the failure of the 
^government to honor the treaty 
of alliance with Austria. ”*■ 

1914 - 1927 . FERDINAND I, nephew of 
Charles. 

1916 , Aug. 27 . RUMANIA DECLARED 
WAR ON AUSTRIA. 

{CoHt. pp. 934 , 1024 .) 


2. THE OTTO 

1793 . The New Regulations, providing for 
the complete reorganization of the 
military system and the establishment of a 
corps modeled on Euro})ean lines, re\ ision 
of commercial arrangements (to get rid of 
the abuse of hrrats or licenses by foreign 
representatives), revision'of the tax system, 
etc. These reforms of Selim III met with 
vigorous opposition from the Janissaries 
and from the religious leaders. Nothing 
much came of them, though Selim built up 
a small and effective military force of a 


MAN EMPIRE 

few thousand men, trained on European 
lines. 

1798. Napoleon’s Egyptian Expedition 

(p. 586). 

1804, Feb. RISING OF THE SERBS, 

under George Petrovich (Kara 
George), a well-to-do trader in pork. The 
Serbs had been aroused to national self- 
consciousness by the writings of Rajich and 
Obradovich, but the movement was directed 
less against Turkish rule than against the 
oppression of the Janissary garrison at Bel- 
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grade. The Janissaries were driven out in 
Dec. 1806 and in 1808 the supreme command 
was made hereditary in the family of Kara- 
george. Encouraged by Russia the move¬ 
ment took on a much larger aspect. 
1806-1812. War with Russia (p. 592 ). 
1807, July. Selim III dethroned as a result 
of a rising of the Janissaries, who 
put Mustapha IV on the throne. Bairak- 
dar, the pasha of Kustchuk, led a strong 
force to Constantinople in the hope of 
seizing control. He took the city (1808), 
but his opponents had Selim strangled be¬ 
fore he could be restored. Bairakdar there¬ 
upon put upon the throne Mahmud II, the 
nephew and pupil of Selim. Having made 
the mistake of sending most of his troops 
to the Danube, Bairakdar was soon faced 
with a new revolt, in which he lost his 
life. Mahmud was left on the throne only 
because he was tlie last of the Ottoman 
1 louse. 

1808-1839. MAHMUD II, a proud and 
obstinate ruler, whose great object 
was to put down the rebellious jiashas in the 
provinces and to re-establish the absolute 
power of the sultan. In the first ten years 
of his reign he succeeded in dis])lacing most 
of the Derebeys in Anatolia. 
1816-1817. Second rising of the Serbs, 
under Milosh Obrenovich. The 
Serbs had been shamefully deserted by the 
Russians in the 'freaty of Bin barest and 
the first insurrection had been suppressed 
(1813). Kara (Icorge returned from exile 
in Austria in 1817, but was murdered by 
his Obrenovich opfionents. Beginning of 
the blood feud between the Obrenovich and 
Karageorge\’ich families. Milosh was 
recognized by the Turks in 1817 as heredi¬ 
tary Prince of Serbia, which at that time 
was only a very small jiart of jiresent-day 
Serbia. 

1821-1830. GREEK WAR OF INDE¬ 
PENDENCE. This was the result 
of growing prosperity of the Creeks in the 
later 18th century (Black Sea grain trade), 
the cultural renaissance (Korais, Rhigas), 
the encouragement of Russia (Catherine’s 
Greek Scheme-, re^ (>lt of 1769-1776, and the 
influence of the French Revolution and the 
intrigues of Napoleon. A secret revolu¬ 
tionary society, the Heiairia Phil ike, was 
founded at Odessa in 1814 and was in close 
touch with the Russian government (Count 
Capo dHstria, close friend of 'fsar Alexander 
1). At the head of the movement was Alex¬ 
ander Hypsilanti, memlier of a powerful 
Greek Phanariot family from Moldavia and 
an olTicer in the Russian army. 
1821, Feb. Outl)reak of an insurrection 
in Wallachia against Turkish- 


Greek rule. This precipitated action by 
the Greeks. 

Mar. 6 . Hypsilanti proclaimed the revolt 
in Moldavia and appealed to the 
tsar for aid. Tsar Alexander, under Met- 
ternich’s influence, disavowed him and re¬ 
fused to countenance a revolutionary move¬ 
ment. Hyi^silanti lost courage, and was 
defeated by a Turkish force at Dragashan 
(June 26). He fled, but was cajjlured and 
impirisoned by the Austrians. 

At the same time a more imposing in¬ 
surrection took place in the Morea, which 
was joined by some of the more prosper¬ 
ous islands. The Turks, a small minority, 
were ruthlessly slaughtered and the move¬ 
ment spread rapidly to the rest of Greece. 
The Turks retaliated by hanging the 
Greek patriarch and massacring (ireeks 
in Constantinople. This, in turn, led to 
{)rotests from Russia and acute danger of 
war. 

July 27. Russian ultimatum to Turkey, 

demanding restoration of Christian 
churches, j)rotection of the Christian re¬ 
ligion, et(. 'bhe 'burks rejected this and 
relations were .se\ ered. ^^’ar was prevented 
only through tlie elTorts of Metteniich and 
Castlereagh, who reminded the tsar of the 
dangers of sup[)orting revolution. 

Oct. 6 . The Greeks took Tripolitsa, the 
main Turkish fortress in the Mo¬ 
rea. Massacre of 10,000 'Turks. 

1822, Jan. 13. A Greek assembly at ]':pi- 

dauros declared Greek independ¬ 
ence and drew up an organic statute 
(constitution) providing for a liberal parlia¬ 
mentary system and an executis e directory 
of fl\ e. 

Feb. 6 . A Turkish army finally took 
Janina and brought to an end 
the career of Ali of Janina, one of the 
most powerful c)f the pashas. The Turks 
were now free to })ress the t:am])aign against 
the Greeks. 

Apr. A Turkish fleet, under Kara Ali, 
took the island of Chios and either 
massacred or sold into slavery 
most of the population. 

June 19. The Turkish fleet waas de¬ 
stroyed by the Greeks under 
Kanaris.' 

July. Invasion of Greece by an army of 
30,000, which overran the whole 
])cninsula north of the Gulf of 
Corinth. The Greek government 
fled to the islands. 

1823, Jan. The Turks were obliged to fall 

back, having been unable to take 
the key fortress of Missolonghi, 
at the entrant e to the Gulf of Corinth. 'The 
Greeks failed to take advantage of this 
respite, but devoted themselves to personal 
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rivalries (Kolokotronis against Kondouriot- 
tis; conflict between the executive power 
and the legislature). 

1824, First civil war. Kolokotronis was 

defeated. The government was 
established at Nauplia. Meanwhile the 
sultan had appealed for help to his powerful 
vassal, Mohammed (Meheniet) Ali, of 
t'.gypt, who possessed a strong army and 
na\’y. The l-’gyptians had already con¬ 
quered Crete { 1 ^ 22 - 1 ^ 24 ). 

1825, Feb. Ibrahim, the son of Moham¬ 

med, effected a landing in the 
Morea and qui(kly subdued the whole 
peninsula. At the same time the 'I'urks, 
under R(‘shid Pasha, invaded from the 
north and renewed the siege of Missolonghi 
(tinally taken by the Turks, Apr. 23. 1820). 

'riie Turkish-h'.gyjjtian successes aroused 
sentiment in I*Air()})e, where the Greeks were 
regarded as descendants of the heroes of old, 
renewing the struggle against the barbari¬ 
ans. Rapid spread of Philhellenism in 
Germany, Switzerland. Prance, and Icng- 
land. The governments were obliged to 
do something and an aml)assadorial con¬ 
ference at St. Petersburg (1824-1825) dis¬ 
cussed projects of establishing Greece as a 
grou{) of three self-governing but tributary 
states, but .Austria and Knghind were un¬ 
willing to follow Russia in action against 
the 'I'urks. 

July 26. The Greeks put themselves 
under British protection and after 
the fall of Missolonghi apj)ealcd 
for British mediation. 

1826, Apr. 4. St. Petersburg Protocol, 

signed by Pngland (Wellington 
mission to St. Petersburg) and Russia. 
'The two powers agreed to mediate lietween 
the Turks and Greeks on the basis of com- 
plete autonomy for Greece under Turkish 
suzerainty. Canning, who was chiefly 
concerned with preventing separate action 
l)y Russia, tried hard to associate other 
[lowers. 

Apr. 5. Russian ultimatum to Turkey: 

demanded return to the sloliis qm 
in the Danubian firincijialities and dispatch 
of a s})ecial en\()y to discuss outstanding 
questions between Russia and Turkey. The 
'I'urks yielded, on the advice of Austria and 
k'ranee. 

June 15-16. DESTRUCTION OF THE 
JANISSARIES. This had been 
[ilanned by Mahmud ever since his acces¬ 
sion. The hojieless inellicieiicy of the troops 
gave him an opening and he succeeded m 
winning over the religious leaders. In May 
he decreed the formation of a new cor|)s, 
admission being opened to the Janissaries. 
But the latter rose in revolt. The small 
loyal con^s of the sultan bombarded the 
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barracks and the mob did the rest. From 
6000 to 10,000 Janissaries are said to have 
been massacred. 

1827, Apr. 11. The Greek factions, whose 

rivalries paralyzed all [>lans of 
action, united to elect Count Capo 
dTstria president for 7 years. 

May 17. Constitution of Trozene, which 
practically deprived the execu- 
tiv’e of all power and vested it in a single 
chamber, the Senate. De.spite the efforts 
of the Pmglishmen, Cochrane and Church, 
united action [)ro\ed illusory. 

June 5. The Acropolis capitulated to 
the Turks. 

July 6. TREATY OF LONDON. 

Prance joined Russia and I’mg- 
land. and it was provided that if the Turks 
refused an armistice the three powers would 
threaten to support the Greeks and use 
their naval forces. In the interval the 
British made dc.spcratc efforts to induce 
Mohammed Ali to withdraw' from the con¬ 
flict (Cradock mission). 

Aug. 16. Note of the three powers to 
the Porte, demanding an armis¬ 
tice. The Turks refused, whereupon the 
admirals w'ere instructed to stop all rein¬ 
forcements and sup[)lies from reaching the 
forces in Greece. 

Sept. 8. A large Pg\q)tian fleet with 
transports landed at Navarino, 
but Ibrahim was induced, by Admiral 
Codrington, to await instructions from 
.Alexandria before continuing o[)erations. 
W'hen Ibrahim learned that the Greeks 
were continuing the fighting at Patras, he 
disregarded the engagement. 

Oct. 20. BATTLE OF NAVARINO. 
The British, Prench, and Russian 
squadrons entered the harbor, where the 
I'.gyptian fleet wars crowded together. The 
battle was an artillery' tight at short range 
and resulted in the sinking or blowing up of 
nwst of the Pgyptian lleet. Wild enthusi¬ 
asm in Europe; indignation of the Turks, 
who demanded re[)aration. 

Dec. 28. The allied ambassadors left 
Constantinople. 

1828, Apr. 26. Russia declared war on 

Turkey. The British disapproved 
(Wellington ministry, Jan. 1828), 
but the P'rcnch were friendly to 
Russia and Austria did not dare 
raise too many objections. 

June 8. The Russians crossed the 
Danube, but were held up by the 
garrisons of the fortresses on the 
south bank (Shumla, Silistria, 
Varna). 

Aug. 9. Anglo-French convention with 
Mohammed Ali, providing for the 
evacuation of the l^gyq)tian forces from 
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Greece. This was carried out by a French 
expeditionary force under Gen. Maison 

(winter 1828-1829). 

Oct. 12 . The Russians took Varna, but 

were too exhausted to continue 
the campaign that winter. 

1829 , Mar. 22 . LONDON PROTOCOL, 
drawn up by an ambassadorial 
conference: Greece, south of a line from the 
Gulf of Volo to the Gulf of Arta, with 
Negroj)()nte (Euboea) and the Cyclades 
(but without Crete) to be an autonomous, 
tributary state, under a prince {not to be 
( hosen from the ruling families of England, 
Erance, or Russia). 

June 11 . Battle of Kulevcha. The 

Russians, under Gen. Dicbitsch, 
opened the road to the Balkan 
Mountains. 

July 15 . Diebitsch crossed the moun¬ 
tains (first time a Russian army 
advanced so far). 

Aug. 20 . The Russians took Adrianople. 

In the meanwhile Gen. Paskievich 
took Kars and Erzerum on the Asiatic front. 
The Turkish Imipiire on the verge of col¬ 
lapse (scheme of Prince Polignac, the 
French prime minister, for the partition of 
the empire and a complete revamping of 
the map of Europe). 

Sept. 14 . TREATY OF ADRIANOPLE. 

concluded through the mediation 
of the Prussian officer, Major von Muffling. 
The Russians, decimated by disease, were 
hardly in a position to take Constantinojile 
and decided not to try (fear of foreign inter¬ 
vention). The terms were lenient: Russia 
abandoned her conquests in Europe, but 
the frontier on the Pruth was extended from 
the northern to the .southern mouth of the 
Danube; Russia was to occupy the Danu- 
bian princijialities pending the payment of 
an indemnity of 15,000,000 ducats in 10 
years; the hospodars of IMoldavia and Wal- 
lachia w^ere to be apjiointed for life and the 
Turks were to withdraw all Moslems and 
raze all fortresses in the two prox inces; with 
regard to Greece the 'Turks agreed to accej)t 
the London Protocol. 

Nov. 30 . The London Conference de¬ 
cided that Greece should be given 
complete indejiendence, but the frontier 
was moved back to the line Asjiropotamo- 
Gulf of Lamia, i.e. almost to the Gulf of 
Corinth. This decision was embodied in a 
new London Protocol (Feb. 3, 1830), which 
the Greeks rejected as inadequate. The 
powers chose Leopold of Saxe-Coburg as 
prince, but he declined the offer on the 
grounds that the frontiers of the new state 
were too restricted. For the time being 
Capo d’lstria ruled the state in dictatorial 
fashion. 


1831 , Oct. Assassination of Capo dTstria. 

Civil war between his brother, 
Agostino, and Kolettis. 

1832 , Mar. The powers chose for the 

throne the Bavarian prince, Otto, 
and extended the frontiers of the 
state to the Volo-Arta line. 
1832 - 1833 . CONFLICT BETWEEN THE 
SULTAN AND MOHAMMED 
ALI of Egypt, who demanded all Syria as 
a rew'ard for his aid in Greece. When the 
sultan refused to yield, Mohammed picked 
a quarrel with the Ikisha of Acre and sent 
Ibrahim with an army to occuj)y the 
country. Ibrahim took Acre (May 27, 
1832), Damascus (June 15), and Aleppo 
(July 16). He defeated a Turkish army 
near Alexandretta (July 20) and l)egan the 
invasion of Anatolia. The sultan apjjcaled 
to Emgland for aid, but I'almerston was pre¬ 
occupied with the Belgian situation and did 
not as yet recognize tlie thre.at involved in 
Mohammed .Mi’s designs. 

1832 , Dec. 21 . BATTLE OF KONIAH. 

Ibrahim c()mi)letely defeated the 
grand vizier and the main Turkish army. 
With no further 0])j)()sition, he j)ressed the 
advance to near Brusa and was on the point 
of overthrowing the Ottoman house. The 
Russians, however, inlcrxened, offered the 
sultan aid and warned Mohammed Ali 
(Muraviev mission to Constantinojde and 
Alexandriii. Ilec.-Ieb.). 

1833 , Feb. 20 . A Russian squadron arrived 

at Constantinople. Alarm of i'mg- 
land and ITance, wdiich began to 
mediate. 

Apr. 8. Convention of Kutahia. I'ranc e 
indu('ed the sultan to grant Mo¬ 
hammed Ali all of Syria and Adana. lUit 
the sultan tried to hold out on Adana and 
the Russians began to land troops on the 
Asiatic side of ihe Bosjiorus. (Teat tension; 
British and ITench fleets at Smyrna. The 
sultan finally yielded (Alay 4). 

July 8. TREATY OF UNKIAR SKEL- 
ESSI, between Russia and Turkey, 
concluded for 8 years; each party to come 
to the other’s aid in case of attack; a secret 
article reliev ed the Turks of this obligation 
in return for an engagement to keep the 
Dardanelles closed to all foreign w^arships. 
The Russians then withdrew from Con¬ 
stantinople (July 10). Vigorous protests 
of Ercincc and lOngland, which took the 
treaty to mean that the Bos])()rus was to 
remain o}3en to Russian vvar.shij)s and that 
Turkey was to be henceft)rth at the mercy 
of Russia. 

Sept. 18 . Miinchengrktz Agreement, be¬ 
tween Russia and Austria. J'he 
tsar declared for the maintenance of the 
Ottoman Imijhre and agreed that if par- 
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tition became inevitable he would act only 
in aj^eement with Austria. But the meet¬ 
ing was taken in England merely as a re¬ 
affirmation of the Holy Alliance. 
1836. Exploration, by Capt. Francis Ches- 
ney, of a joossible line of com¬ 
munication from the Syrian coast down the 
Eui)hrates to the Tersian (iulf. 'hhis re¬ 
flected growing British interest in the routes 
to the east. CGrowing tension in relations 
with Mohammed Ali, who obstructed the 
British schemes and rejected a proposal for 
a railway from Cairo to the Red Sea. Mo¬ 
hammed, on the contrary, pushed his 
conquests in Arabia as far as the Persian 
Oulf (1X38) and the Indian Ocean, while 
the British occupied Aden (Jan. 1830)- 
Palmerston became more and more con- 
\inced of the necessity of defending the 
Ottoman Eraf)ire against both J^ig>q)t and 
Russia (violent anti Russian propaganda of 
David Urquhart), aided the sultan in the 
construction of a fleet and concluded an 
advantageous tarilT treaty (1838). The 
I’rench, on the other hand, became increas¬ 
ingly favorable to the Egyptian paslia and 
encouraged him in plans for a vast Arabo- 
Eg>q)lian Pmpire. 

1838, Dec.—1839, Apr. Mission of Reshid 

Pasha to London. In view of 
Mohammed Ali’s threat to declare himself 
independent, the sultan proposed to the 
Britisli an offensive and defensive alliance. 
Ikdnierston flatly refused anything beyond 
a defensive pact. 

1839, Apr. A Idirkish army began the 

invasion of Syria from the Eu- 
})hrales. 

June 24. BATTLE OF NESIB. Ibrahim 
coiTi])letely defeated the Turkish 
forces. 

July 1. The Turkish fleet, having gone 
to Alexandria, voluntarily sur¬ 
rendered to Moliamined Ali, either tlirough 
treachery or tlirough fear of the admiral that 
the grand vizier, Cliosrew Pasha, was plan¬ 
ning to abandon it to the Russians, 

July 1. Death of Mahmud II. The new 
sultan, Abdul Mejid (183Q-1861), 
a mere boy, was ready to yield and 
make Mohammed Ali hereditary 
pasha of Egypt and Ibrahim pasha 
of Syria. 

July 27. Collective note of the five great 
powers to Constantinople: they 
reserved tlie right to settle with Mohammed 
Ali. Palmerston from the outset insisted 
that Mohammed must give up Syria, while 
the I'reneh were sympathetic to him and 
refused to consider pressure. 

Sept., Dec. Missions of Baron Brunnow 
to London. In order to effect a 
break between England and France, tlie 


tsar agreed to pressure on Mohammed Ali 
to force him to abandon Syria, and promised 
that Russia would not enter the Bosporus 
without similar action by the British at the 
Dardanelles. 

Nov. 3. HATT-I-SHERIF OF GUL- 
HAN6, a reform decree issued by 
the sultan under the influence of Reshid 
Pasha, who favored reform on western lines 
and hoped to increase the popularity of the 
Turks in England. The Hatt was chiefly 
a declaration of principles, guaranteeing the 
life, liberty, and property of all subjects and 
promising military and taxational reform. 
It was followed, in the next decade, by 
numerous specific measures resulting in the 
establishment of a modern, centralized 
administration, an assembly of notables, 
jirovincial councils. mLxed tribunals, techni¬ 
cal schools, etc. 

1840, Feb.-Oct. Ministry of Thiers in 

France. He resolutely rejected all 
proposals to coerce Mohammed and at¬ 
tempted to mediate between tlie Turks and 
lOgyptians without interxention by the 
other powers. This disloyal fiolicy enabled 
Palmerston to carry a relucUint cabinet for 
a policy of action with Russia and without 
France. 

July 15. TREATY OF LONDON: Eng¬ 
land, Austria, Prussia, and Russia 
agreed to force a settlement on Mohammed 
Ali and to support the sultan if necessary. 
Mohammed was to be offered Egypt as an 
hereditarx' possession and southern Syria 
for life, but was to give up Crete, northern 
Syria, Mecca, and Kledina, and return the 
'Lurkish fleet. Failure to accept these terms 
in ro days was to mean the withdrawal of 
the offer of southern Syria; failure to accept 
the revised offer in 10 days would mean the 
withdrawal of the whole offer and freedom 
for the sultan to make other arrangements. 
Mohammed rejected these terms, relying on 
1 ''ranee. The British induced the sultan to 
de})ose him. Panic in Paris when the treaty 
became known. \'iolent bellicosity of 
Thiers and of the press, danger of war on 
the Rhine. 

Sept. 9. The British admiral, Stopford, 
bombarded Beyrut, and Gen. 
Napier landed troops. Revolt against the 
Egy}:)tians in Syria. Capture of Beynit 
(Oct. 10 ); bombardment and capture of 
Acre (Nov. 3); Ibrahim forced to evacuate 
all Syria. 

Oct. 20. Resignation of Thiers, reflecting 

Louis Philippe’s decision against 
war. 

Nov. 27. Convention of Alexandria, con¬ 
cluded by Napier: Mohammed Ali 
agreed to return the Turkish fleet and to 
abandon claims to Syria, in return for he- 
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reditary rule of Egypt. The sultan was 
finally induced to accept (firman of Feb. 13, 
1841). 

1841, July 13. STRAITS CONVENTION, 

signed by the five great powers 
and marking France’s return to the Euro¬ 
pean concert; the Straits (Bosporus and 
Dardanelles) were to be closed to all foreign 
warships in time of peace. 

1844. Visit of Tsar Nicholas to London. 

Discussions with Lord Aberdeen 
about the y^recarious condition of the Otto¬ 
man Emyiire. The tsar proy)osed that, in 
case of Turkish collay)sc, Russia and Img- 
land should consult as to what should be 
done. Gentlemen’s agreement to this 
effect. 

1848, Sept. Rising in the Danubian princi¬ 

palities, directed chiefiy against 
the Russian influence. In agree¬ 
ment with the dkirks, the Russians 
invaded the })ro\’inces and oc¬ 
cupied them until 1851. 

1849, Oct. International crisis, resulting 

from the Russian and Austrian 
demand on Turkey that the Hungarian 
refugees be extradited. The Turks ap¬ 
pealed to England fur aid, and Palmerston 
promised it. France supf)orted England 
and both powers made a naval demon¬ 
stration at Besika Bay. On Nov. 1 the 
British squadron actually entered the 
Straits, to e.scay)e bad weather. It was 
withdrawn after Russian y^rotests. 
1851. Dispute between France and Turkey 
regarding the pri\ileges of the 
Roman Catholic monks at the Holy Places 
in Palestine. These had fallen under the 
control of the Greek Orthodox monks, suy>- 
ported by Russia, Pressure of clerical 
circles in France induced Napoleon to press 
the claims of France, traditional protector 
of the Roman Catholics. In l^eb. 1852 
the sultan yielded and granted certain 
privileges to the Latins; these were ex¬ 
tended in Dec. Indignation of the tsar, en¬ 
hanced by his dislike of the uy)start ITenc h 
emperor. 

1853, Jan.-Feb. Nicholas’ talks with Lord 
Seymour, the British ambassador. 
The tsar envisaged the demise of the “sick 
man” and made a bid for an agreement with 
Imgland concerning the ultimate disy)osition 
of the heritage: Russia did not desire Con- 
stantinoy)le, but would not allow any other 
})ower to take it; Serbia and Bulgaria might 
be made indey)endent states; England might 
take Crete and E^gypt, etc, Aberdeen, 
apprehensive of l^Yench plans toward Eng 
land, was not unfavorably disy)osed toward 
the Russian advances. 

Feb.-May. Mission of Prince Menshi¬ 
kov to Constantinople, to secure , 


concessions in the matter of the Holy Places 
and, in return for a promise of suy>port 
against a western ywwer (France), to secure 
a treaty recognizing a Russian protectorate 
over Orthodox churches in Constantinople 
“and elsewhere.” These demands Menshi¬ 
kov tried to obtain by intrigue, cajolery, 
and threats. 

Apr. 5. Arrival of Lord Stratford de 
Redcliffe (British ambassador to 
Turkey, 1842-1858—the great lilchi) at 
Constantinoyfle, with instructions to ar¬ 
range a settlement of the question of the 
Holy Places in Russia’s interest. This he 
did, only to learn (May 5) of the wider 
demands of Menshikov. He adxised re¬ 
jection of these and the Turkish grand 
council voted them down (May 17). Men¬ 
shikov left (May 21) after many unfulfilled 
threats. 

May 31. 'Ehe tsar de< ided to occuy^y the 
Danubian princiyialities as a 
method of pressure on the sultan; on the 
same day the British and k'rench gov^ern- 
ments decided to send their squadrons to 
Besika Bay. Stratford was cmjxiwered to 
call the fleet to Constantinojile, if necessary. 
Di\ ision of the British caliinet; Aberdeen 
j)ro-Russian; Palmerston for strong action; 
Clarendon, the foreign minister, attemy^ting 
to mediate. Strong yiublic feeling in Eng¬ 
land against autocratic Russia. 

June 13. The British and French fleets 
at Besika Bay. 

July 2. Occupation of the principalities 
by Russian forces. The yiowers 
yirotested, but restrained the Turks 
in their desire to declare war. 

July 28. THE VIENNA NOTE, drawn 
up by the E'rench ambassador and 
submitted to Russia l)y .Austria. This was 
a formula vaguely worded and designed tt) 
give the Russians satisfaction in principle 
without offending the Turks. The tsar ac¬ 
cepted it (Aug. 5), but the Turks insisted 
(Aug. 19) on an amendment making it dear 
that the jirotection of the Christians should 
dey)end on the sultan, not on the “active 
solicitude” of the tsar. The Russians re¬ 
jected this (Sept. 7), and in a circular re¬ 
vealed the fact that they had intended to 
derive a virtual protectorate from the 
original vague phraseology. After a meet¬ 
ing of Nicholas and Francis Joseph at Ol- 
miitz, the Austrians continued to work for 
ac( ey)tance of the note, but the British and 
Erench refused to follow' suit. 

Sept. 23. After demonstrations and dis¬ 
orders at Constantinople, the 
British fleet was ordered to Con¬ 
stantinople. 

Oct. 4. The Turks enthusiastically de¬ 
clared war on Russia. 
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Oct. 23. The Turks, under Omar Pasha, 
crossed the Danube and in an 

engagement at Oltenitza (Nov. 4 ) 
held their own against the Rus¬ 
sians. 

Nov. 30. A Turkish squadron and trans¬ 
ports on the way to the Asiatic 
front, was caught and destroyed 
by the Russians ofT Sinope, (ireat 
indignation in lingland. 

1864, Jan. 3. At Napoleon’s suggestion the 
British and French fleets entered 
the Black Sea, to protect the 
Turkisli coasts and transports. 

Feb. 6 . Russia broke off relations with 
England and France. 

Feb. 27. Anglo-French ultimatum to 
Russia, demanding evacuation of 
the j)rincipalities by A{3ril 30. The 
tsar did not even reply to this. 

Mar. 12. Alliance of England and France 
with Turkey. 

Mar. 20 . 'bhe Russians crossed the 
I)anube. 

Mar, 28. England and France declared 
war on Russia and concluded an 
alliance with ea( h other (Apr. 10). 

Apr. 20. Defensive alliance between 
Austria and Prussia, each guaran¬ 
teeing the otlier’s territory for the duration 
of the war, and agreeing to o}>pose Russia 
if the latter made an elTort to incor])orale 
the principalities or attemf)t an advance 
beyond the Balkan Mountains. .Austria 
began to mass troops in (ialicia and 'I'ransyl- 
vania. 

June 3. Austrian ultimatum to Russia: 

Russia must not carry the war 
across the Balkans and must state 
a date for e\ acuation of the princi- 
])alilies. 

June 14. Austrian treaty with Turkey: 

.Austria to occu[)y the principali¬ 
ties until tlie end of the war and to 
intersene in Bosnia, Albania, or 
Montenegro in case disturbances 
broke out there. 

Aug. 8 . The Russians evacuated the 
principalities, which were occupied 
by the Austrians (Aug. 22). Be¬ 
ginning of the sharp antagonism 
between Russia and .Austria, 
which outlasted the century. 

Aug. 8 . THE VIENNA FOUR POINTS, 
agreed to by England and France: 
conditions of peace to be: (1) collective 
guaranty of the position of the principalities 
and Serl)ia; (2) free passage of the mouths 
of the Danube; (3) revision of the Straits 
Convention in the interests of the European 
balance of power; (4) abandonment of the 
Russian claim to a protectorate over the 
sultan’s subjects and agreement by the five 
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great powers to secure privileges for the 
Christians wit hout impairing the independ¬ 
ence of Turkey. The Russians indignantly 
rejected these terms. 

Sept. 14. Landing of the allied troops at 
Eupatoria in the Crimea, the cam¬ 
paign in the Balkans (from Varna) having 
i)een cut short by the Russian evacuation of 
the principalities. The ICnglish were com¬ 
manded by Lord Raglan, the French by Gen. 
St. Arnaud. The objective was the strong 
Russian fortress of Sebastopol. 

Sept. 20. BATTLE OF THE ALMA 
RIVER, in which the allies, march¬ 
ing south, defeated an inferior 
Russian force. St. Arnaud died 
of cholera and was succeeded by 
Gen. C'anrobert. 

Oct. 17-19. First bombardment of Se¬ 
bastopol. The allies, lacking 
hea\y artillery, were unable to 
make much impression and had to 
settle down to a siege. 

Oct. 25. BATTLE OF BALACLAVA, 
another allied \ictory {charge of 
I he Light Brigade). 

Nov. 5. BATTLE OF INKERMAN, in 

which the Russians again failed to 
break through the enveloping forces. In 
the interval Sebasto])ol was strengthened 
through the efforts of Col. Todleben, famous 
military engineer. Horrible sufferings of 
the allied forces during the winter (lack of 
fuel, clothing, and sui)plies); relief work and 
nursing organized i)y Florence Nightin¬ 
gale. 

Dec. 2. Offensive and defensive alliance 
of Austria with England and 
France; the latter powers guaranteed Aus¬ 
tria’s possessions in Italy for the duration 
of the war and j)romised su[)port against 
an attack by Russia; Austria promised 
to defend the principalities and give the 
allies free hand there. Austria mobilized 
all her forces, but still abstained from hos¬ 
tilities. 

1855, Jan, 26. Sardinia (Piedmont) entered 
the war on the allied side and sent 
a force of 10.000 men under Gen. 
Fa Marmora, to the Crimea. 

Mar. 2. Death of Nicholas I. His sue 
( cssor. Alexander II, was more dis¬ 
posed to make peace and engaged 
in abortive negotiations at A’ienna 
(Mar .-June). 

Apr., June. Violent attacks on Sebasto¬ 
pol failed to break the resistance 
of the Russians. 

Sept. 8 . The French forces finally suc¬ 
ceeded in taking the Malakov 
tower, a key position; the British took tlie 
Redan, but were driven out again. 
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Sept. 11. The Russians abandoned Se¬ 
bastopol, sinking their ships and 
blowing up the forts. 

Nov. 21. Sweden concluded a treaty 
with the allies: Sweden to make 
no cessions or exchanges of terri¬ 
tory with Russia and the allies to 
support Sweden against such de¬ 
mands. 

Nov. 28. On the Asiatic front the Rus¬ 
sians captured Kars. 

Dec. 28. Austrian ultimatum to Russia, 

threatening war if Russia refused 
to accei)t the \'ienna hour Points, plus the 
neutralization of the Blac:k Sea and the ces¬ 
sion of Bessarabia. Russia finally yielded 
and agreed to preliminary peace conditions 
at Vienna (Feb. i, 1856). 

1856, Feb. 18. THE HATT-I HUMAYUN, 
the most important Turkish re¬ 
form edict of the 19th century, guaranteeing 
Christian subjects security of life, honor, 
and property and abolishing the ci\ il power 
of the heads of the Christian churches. 
These churches in future were to be gov¬ 
erned by a synod of the clergy and a national 
council of laymen. ?\ill liberty of con¬ 
science was guaranteed and all civil offices 
thrown open to all subjects of the sultan. 
Christians were technically eligible for mili¬ 
tary service, but were allowed to buy them¬ 
selves off. Torture was abolished and 
prisons reformed. .Acquisition of property 
by foreigners allowed under certain circum¬ 
stances, etc. These arrangements were 
opposed by the Turks as loo far-reaching, 
and met with opposition from the Christian 
communities, but the whole program was 
worked out by the British, French, and .Aus¬ 
trian ambassadors and forced on the Turkish 
government in order to effect a settlement 
before Russia could intervene, 

Feb. 25-Mar. 30. CONGRESS OF 
PARIS (Walewski, I'rench foreign 
minister, president; for England, Clarendon 
and Cowley; for .Austria, Buol and Hiibner; 
for Russia, Orlov and Brunnow; for'Furkey, 
Ali Pasha and Mehmed Jemel; for Sar¬ 
dinia, Cavour). Najioleon had high hopes 
of using the occasion to effect a general 
revision of the treaties of 1815, with sfiecial 
reference to Italy and Poland. These 
schemes were frustrated by England, which 
drew closer to Austria in a policy of pre¬ 
serving the slahis quo’, France thereujion 
began to court Russia. By the Treaty of 
Paris (Mar. 30) the powers admitted Tur¬ 
key to the European concert and promised 
to respect the independence and integrity 
of the empire; Russia ceded the mouths of 
the Danube and a small part of Bessarabia; 
in Asia Russia returned Kars; Russia gave 
up claims to a protectorate over the Chris¬ 


tians in Turkey and the powers “recognized 
the high value’* of the Hatt-i Humayun; 
the Danubian principalities were placed 
under the joint guaranty of the powers and 
the status of the prox inces was to be deter¬ 
mined later; no change was made in the 
Straits Convention, but Russia agreed to 
the neutralization of the Black Sea; an 
international commission was established 
to assure safe navigation of the Danube. 
Adoption of four rules of international law: 
(i) Privateering remained abolished; (2) the 
neutral flag covers enemy goods, except 
contraband; (3) neutral goods, except con¬ 
traband, were not liable to capture under 
an enemy flag; (4) blockade, to be Innding, 
must be effective. 

Apr. 15. Anglo-French-Austrian Treaty: 

the three j)owers agreed to regard 
.'iny infringement of 'Furkish inde¬ 
pendence and integrity as a casus 
hclli and to concert measures to 
meet it. 

1856-1858. Settlement of the problem of 
the principalities (p. 719). 

1858. Definitive abolition of feudal hold¬ 
ings in the Ottoman J'anj)ire. 

1860. Founding of Robert College, crown¬ 
ing achievement of .American mis¬ 
sionaries in Turkey (since 1820; Bebek 
Seminary founded by Cyrus Hamlin, 1840; 
Home School for Girls, later Constantinople 
Women’s College, 1871). 

1860- 1861. Insurrection in Syria and con¬ 

flict l)etween the Moslem Druses 
and Christian Maronites, many of whom 
were massacred. The powers gave France 
a mandate to intervene (i8()o, .Aug. 2) 
and a French ex|)editionary force restored 
order. Evacuation of the French (June, 
1861); special constitution for the Lebanon 
region. 

1861- 1876. ABDUL AZIZ. ITis reign was 

distinguished by a ray)id spread of 
western influence, resulting from the asso¬ 
ciation with F.ngland and France during 
the Crimean War (first loans to Turkey; 
construction of railroads from the Black 
Sea to the Danube, etc.), and by striking 
development of liberalism (literary revival, 
throwing ofT of the old I’ersian manner; 
Namik Kemal, radical dramatist and po¬ 
litical writer; his history of the Ottomans 
and translations of Rousseau, Montesquieu, 
etc.; phenomenal growth of Turkish journal¬ 
ism). The leading statesmen of the period 
were Ali and Fuad, ):>oth followers of Reshid 
Pasha and committed to liberal reform. 
Encouragement of education: Lycee of Ga- 
lata Serai (1868); University of Constanti¬ 
nople (1869); School of Law (1870). 
1863. Foundation of the Banque lmp6riale 
Ottomane. 
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1864. Vilayet Law, establishing larger 

provinces under governors-general 
and subdivision into sanjaks, each 
with mixed councils and tribunals. 

1865. Establishment of the Ottoman 

National Debt Administration. 
1866-1868. Cretan insurrection. The is¬ 
landers proclaimed their independ¬ 
ence and union with (ireece (iS66, Sept. 2), 
but after years of fighting the revolt was 
put down. The sultan then proclaimed the 
Organic Statute, proxiding for Christian 
assessors to assist Turkish oflicials and for 
an electixe assembly. 

1867. Abdul Aziz attended the great ex¬ 

position at Paris, the first sultan 
to travel abroad, visiting also 
London and \'ienna. 

1868. Concession granted for a railroad to 

connect Constantinople with the 
Hungarian lines (work begun 
1872). 

1868-1876. Elaboration of the Code Civil 
Ottoman. 

1869. OPENING OF THE SUEZ CANAL 

(p. 830), the effect of which was 
to put the Ottoman Lmpire once 
more on the main trade route to 
the k'ar faist. 

1869. New law of citizenship. 

1870. Establishment of the Bulgarian Ex¬ 

archate, a sejiarate branch of the 
Cl reek Orthodox Church; an im¬ 
portant stage in the development 
of the Bulgarian national mo\e- 
ment (p. 717). 

Oct. 31. Repudiation of the Black Sea 
clauses of the Treaty of Paris by 
Russia, taking adxantage of the Franco- 
Cerman War. England and ;\ustria pro¬ 
tested, but Cermany suiiportcd Russia. A 
conference at London finally (Mar. 13, 
1871) accepted the Russian action while 
declaring against unilateral breaches of 
international agreements. 

1872. scheme, jnit forward liy Ali Pasha, 
for the coinjilete reorganization 
of the empire. The Balkan nationalities 
were to be given a self-governing status 
like that of Bavaria in the German kan- 
])ire. This plan was ruined by the op{)o- 
sition of the nationalities and the protests 
of Russia, 

1874. Financial collapse of the empire, due 
to heavy borrowing abroad and 
poor management. Half the inter¬ 
est on the debt was repudiated. 
1876, July. INSURRECTION IN HERZE¬ 
GOVINA AND BOSNIA, then in 
Bulgaria; war with Serbia and Monte¬ 
negro; Russo-Turkish War of 1877-1878; 
Congress and Treaty of Berlin (p. 736). 


1876, May 10. Midhat Pasha, dominant 
figure of a new ministry. Midhat 
(1822-1884) was the successor of Reshid, 
Ali, and Fuad, and an ardent reformer. His 
brilliant administration of Bulgaria (1861- 
1869) and of Baghdad (1869-1873). His 
plans for the establishment of a national 
state, including the C'hristians in the new 
Ottoman nationality. 

May 30. Midhat and his associates de¬ 
posed Abdul Aziz and proclaimed 
his nephew, Murad V, as sultan, 
Abdul Aziz died soon after, either 
by suicide or murder. 

June 16. Assassination of several mem¬ 
bers of the government by a Cir- 
(assian offuer. Midhat supreme 
leader of the victorious reforming 
party. 

Aug. 31. Deposition of Murad V on the 

{)lea of insanity. 

1876-1909. ABDUL HAMID II. 

1876, Dec. 23. PROCLAMATION OF 

THE CONSTITUTION by Mi¬ 
dhat Pasha: it dec hired the indivisibility of 
the Ottoman Empire, liberty of the indi¬ 
vidual. freedom of conscience, the press, and 
education; ecjuality of taxation; irremova- 
bilit}^ of judges; parliamentary government 
based on general representation. 

1877, Feb. 5. Dismissal of Midhat Pasha, 

who was banished. 

Mar. 19. Opening of the first Turkish 
parliament. It made a serious 
elTort to fulfill its mission, but was soon 
prorogued by the sultan, who allowed the 
constitution to hqise tind devoted himself 
io the re-establishment of his absolute 
power. Midhat and others were tried for 
the murder of Abdul Aziz in 18S1 and 
convicted. Only intervention by the 
British government saved them from exe¬ 
cution. 

1878, Insurrection in Crete. After its 

supiwession the sultan granted 
(Oct.) the Pact of Halepa, giving the 
Christians a majority in the general as¬ 
sembly and allowing the island practical 
self-government. 

1881. French occupation of Tunis (pp. 737, 

740). 

1882. British occupation of Egypt (pp. 738, 

832). 

1886-1888. INSURRECTION IN EAST¬ 
ERN ROUMELIA and resultant 
eastern crisis (j^). 717. 739). 

1888, Aug. 12. Opening of the railroad from 
Hungary to Constantinople. 

Oct. 6. Concession to German interests 
for a railroad to Angora (Ankara), 
the first stage in the Baghdad Railway 
project (p. 749). 
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1889 . Insurrection in Crete, encouraged by 
Greece. The powers showed little 
interest and the rising was put down. The 
sultan thereupon curtailed the Pact of 
Halepa, reducing the power of the as¬ 
sembly and increasing that of the gover¬ 
nor. 

1890 - 1897 . ARMENIAN REVOLUTION¬ 
ARY MOVEMENT and subse¬ 
quent Armenian massa.cres, resulting from 
the growth of a national movement since 
i<S40 and the failure of the powers (1879- 
1S83) to secure reforms for the Anatolian 
provinces (p. 743/-)- 

1895 . Raids of Bulgar revolutionaries into 
Macedonia and beginning of the 
systematic acti\ity of Bulgarian, 
(ireek, and Serbian koni Hadjis 
(mem})ers of revolutionary com¬ 
mittees) in that region (p. 718). 
1896 - 1897 . CRETAN INSURRECTION, 
fomented and supported by Greeks 
and resulting in the Turco-Grcek 
War of i8q 7 (p. 745). 

1896 - 1908 . REVIVAL AND DEVELOP¬ 
MENT OF THE YOUNG TURK 
MOVEMENT, harking back to the Consti¬ 
tution of 187O. 'I'lu' \'oung T'urks (mostly 
exiles in France. Switzerland, and Fngland) 
hoped to capitalize the discredit of the 
sultan; their chief aim was to prevent the 
disru})tion of the empire and to reionstitute 
it on a liberal, national basis. d\) some 
extent they arranged co-oj)cration with the 
.Armenian, Macedonian, and other revolu- 
tii)nary organizations (1Q03), but the mo\’e- 
ment througliout was hampered by dis¬ 
sensions between factions and by the 
drastic repressive measures of Abdul 
Hamid, whicli made all activity within 
Turkey im])ossiblc, 

1900 - 1908 . Construction of the Hejaz Rail¬ 
way to the Holy Places in Arabia. 
The line was built by po]>ular sub¬ 
scription and was intended as a 
Pan Islamic project. 

1902 - 1903 . Insurrection in Macedonia. 

Intervention of the jiowers. Miirz- 
steg program of reforms (p. 752). 

1905 , Nov., Dec. After ywolonged argu¬ 

ment l)etween the 'Turkish govern¬ 
ment and the powers regarding the number 
of olTiccrs to be emj)loyed in the Alacedo- 
nian gendarmerie, the terms of international 
control of Macechmian finance, etc,, the 
pc^wers made a naval demonstration and 
occu[)icd Lemnos, forcing the sultan to 
yield. 

1906 , May, Dispute with England regard¬ 

ing the frontier l)etween Palestine 
and F,gyy)t (Tabah, Akaba). The sultan 
yielded to a British ultimatum. 


1907 , Dec. Meeting of various Young Turk 

and revolutionary groups at Paris. 
They concerted plans for action in common, 
and established contact with groups of dis¬ 
contented army officers (Committee of 
Liberty, founded 1905-1906) and Masonic 
lodges at Saloniki and in other towns of 
the empire. 

1908 , June 9 . Reval meeting between King 

1 ‘kiward and Tsar Nicholas. The 
Russians agreed to a much more extensive 
British plan of Macedonian reform. I'har 
that the three Macedonian f)rovinces would 
be lost to the empire precipitated action by 
the. Young Turk organization, the Com¬ 
mittee of Union and Progress. 

July 5 . Niazi Bey, chief organizer of the 
revolutionary movement in Tur¬ 
key, raised the standard of re\'olt at Resna, 
in Macedonia. When the sultan had a 
number of oificers arrested at Saloniki, 
others, notably Enver Bey, joined Niazi 
(July 8). 'The Committee of Union and 
IVogress adopted the insurrection (July 13), 
which was suyiyiorted also by the Albanians. 
Government trewps sent against the rebels 
deserted to the mo\^ement. 

July 24 . RESTORATION OF THE 
CONSTITUTION OF 1876 by 
Abdul Hamid, after several days of debate 
in the council of ministers. The sultan now 
posed as a good father who had lieen misled 
by his ministers, 'i'he revolutionaries gave 
up all thouglit of deposing him. Several 
weeks of frantic joy and fraternization 
throughout the emyure, all nationalities 
joining with the 'Turks in the common cele¬ 
bration. 

Oct. 6, 6. Proclamation of Bulgarian 
independence and annexation of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina l)y Aus¬ 
tria (p. 756). 

Dec. 17 . First meeting of Parliament, 

which had a large Young Turk 
majority. Growing rift Ijetwecn the repre¬ 
sentatives of the subject nationalities 
(Liberal Union) and the J’urkish national¬ 
ists, who dominated the Committee of 
Union and Progress: main issue that of 
decentralization in favor of the nationali¬ 
ties, and introduction of 'Turkish as the only 
olheial language. 

1909 , Feb. 13 . Fall of Kiamil Pasha, tlie 

grand vizier. He was a liberal, 
sympathetic to reform and to the y)rogram 
of the moderates. The committee forced 
his resignation and had one of its sympa¬ 
thizers, Hilmi Pasha, appointed grand 
vizier. 

Apr. 13 . REVOLT OF THE FIRST 
ARMY CORPS, chicay Albanian, 
at Const an tino|)le, after violent attacks 
upon committee rule by the Mohammedan 
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Union and other conservativ'e forces. The 
insurgents took the parliament house and 
telegraph offices and forced Hilmi J^asha to 
resign. The committee thereupon appealed 
to the troo]:)S in Macedonia. 

Apr. 24. Mahmud Shevket Pasha, with 
an Army of Liberation numbering 
some 25.000, reached Constantinople and 
after five hours of fighting took the city. 
The leaders of the mutiny were exe¬ 
cuted and the control of the committee re¬ 
established. 

Apr. 26. ABDUL HAMID DEPOSED 

by unanimous vote of the [)arlia- 
ment, V)ccause of his ai)j)roval of 
the counter-re\’olution. He was 
sent into exile at Saloniki (d. ITl). 
10, iqt 8 ). 

1909-1915. MOHAMMED V, brother of 
Abdul Hamid, a weak and helpless 
ruler. 

1909, Apr. Massacre of Armenians at 

Adana and other phues of Little 
Armenia. Ehese were \ >rovoked 1 >>’ 
Armenian demonstrations which 
aroused the Moslems. 

Aug. Revision of the constitution: the 
sultan was henceforth to name 
only the grand vizier, who was to appoint 
the other ministers: the sultan was deprived 
of the power to dissobe fxirliament; tlie 
cabinet was made resf)onsible to parlia¬ 
ment, which was given eciual right to initi¬ 
ate legislation. 

1910, Apr.-June. Insurrection in Albania, 

the result of .Albanian demands 
for autonomy and the repressive policy of 
the Turkish natiomilists. The revolt was 
put down with mu( h bloodslied by a large 
Turkish army. In Arabia, too, there was 
constant dis()rder. 

1911, Sept. 29. Outbreak of the WAR 

WITH ITALY (pp. 662. 75S). 

1912, Jan. 18. The sultan dissolved the 

first parliament, after a phenome¬ 
nal growth (jf criticism of go\-ern- 
ment l>y the committee. 

Apr. The elections turned out a great 
vdetory for the committee, which 
appears to ha\e uscfl every form 
of pressure on the electorate. 


June 26. Discontented officers at Mo^ 
nastir (Saviors of the Nation) 
joined tlie Albanians in a new in¬ 
surrection against the go\ ernment. 

July 21. Cabinet of Ghazi Ahmed 
Muktar Pasha, a non-committee 
gov'ernment re])resenting the victory of the 
moderate groups over the extreme nation¬ 
alists. The new government dissolved 
f)arliament by force (Aug. 5) and pro¬ 
claimed martial law. 

Oct. 8 , 17. OUTBREAK OF THE BAL¬ 
KAN WAR (]). 759 ). 

Nov. 28. Proclamation of Albanian inde¬ 
pendence, by an assembly at 
A'alona vvdiich rejected the grant 
of aulonamy made by the Turkish 
government on Aug. 20. 

1913, Jan. 23. COUP D’feTAT OF THE 

YOUNG TURKS (esiK'ci.iIly En¬ 
ver Bey) against the government, which was 
prepared to cede Adrianople to the victori¬ 
ous Balkan states. Mahmud Shevket 
Pasha became grand vdzier. 

May 30 . Treaty of London, closing the 
First Balkan War (}:>. 760). 

June 11. Assassination of Mahmud 
Shevket Pasha. 'Fhis led to a 
I)eriod of Young d'urk terrorism, which 
lasted until the \\Orld War. The country 
was, to all intents and f)urj>ose.s, ruled 
b}' Enver, Talaat, and Jemal, a trium¬ 
virate whic'h ruthlessly suppressed all o{)j)o- 
sition. 

July 20. The Turks took Adrianople, in 

the course of tlie Second Balkan 
War (p. 7601. 'This was retained 
by the Treaty of Constantinople 
(kSejit. 2g). 

Dec. The Liman von Sanders crisis 

(p. 7611. 

1914, Feb. 8. d he Turkish government 

a(cepted a program of reform for 
the Armenian provinces, worked 
out by tlie yiowers under the 
leadership of Russia. 

Aug. 2. Secret treaty of alliance with 
Germany (p. Q 19 ). 

Oct. 30. RUSSIA DECLARED WAR 
ON TURKEY (p. 919 ). 

{Coni. I>j>. 919 /., 1094.) 
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F. INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS, 1870-1914 


I'he period was characterized at first by 
the power of Germany, the weakness of 
France, and the indifference of England. 
In the first decade Bismarck, whose figure 
dominated the scene, attempted to foilow 
a policy of the free hand, but the constant 
friction between Austria and Russia with 
regard to the Near East made it necessary 
for him to make a choice between them. 
Thereby lu* emliarked upon the policy of 
alliances, which ultimately involved most of 
the European powers in one group or another, 
'file elTe( t of technical and industrial ad¬ 
vance on warfare resulted in growing anxiety 
for security on all sides, and consequently 
to alignments for the event of war which, 
in fact, tended to make war more likely 
At the s;ime time the expansion of European 
I lowers in .Africa and Asia greatly extended 
the field of jiossilile friction. 

1871, Aug., Sept. Meeting of Emperor 

William and Francis Joseph, with 
their foreign ministers, at Ischl, (iastein, 
iind Salzburg. 'The .Austrians, their hopes 
of revenge for jSf;0 blasted by the defeat 
of France, were ready for better relations 
with the fMDwerful German Em{)ire. This 
policy was represented csivecially by the 
Magyars (Count Julius Andrassy, foreign 
minister. Nov. i1871). 

1872, Sept. 6-12. Meeting of the three em¬ 

perors in Berlin (U illiam, i'rancis 
Josejih, .Alexander II of Russia). .Alexander 
invited hin>self. lor fear lest .Austria and 
Germany should become too intimate. No 
political agreements were made at the meet¬ 
ing, but .Andrassy and Gorchakov, the 
Russian chancellor, discussed the Near- 
Eastern situation and agreed to w'ork for 
the sidliis quo. 

1873, May 6. Military convention between 

Germany and Russia, com hided 
during the visit of the Emperor William, 
Bismarck, and Aloltke to St. Petersburg. 
If either party were attacked by another 
Ifurofiean fiower, the other was to come to 
its assistance with 200.000 men. 

June 6. Agreement between Russia and 
Austria (Schbnbrunn Convention) 
providing for consultation and eventual co- 
ofieration in case of attack on either. These 
agreements were not concluded for a 
delinile jieriod. and were loose in nature. 
Together they formed the Three Emperors^ 
League, the main aim of which was to 
em[)hasize monarchical solidarity against 
subversive movements and to secure for 
Ciermany support in the event of trouble 
with France (May, 1873, overthrow of 
Thiers by the French monarchists). 


Sept. Visit of King Victor Emmanuel II 
to Vienna and Berlin. Italy 
loosely associated with the Three 
Emjierors’ League, in order to ob¬ 
tain assurance against action by 
France in behalf of the pope. 

Sept. Completion of the evacuation of 
French territory by German 
troops. .Activity of the French royalists 
and clericals. Efforts at alliance with 
Russia. Friction with Italy and Germany 
over the question of the jiapacy and the 
KuUurkiim j>f (p. 688). 

1875, Feb. Mission of Von Radowitz to St. 

Petersburg, rejecting Bismarck’s 
anxiety to hold Russia, in view of 
tension in relations with France. 

Apr. 8. The article “Is War in Sight?” 
published in the Berlin Fast. This 
referred to the new French army law and 
concluded that war was in sight. Panic in 
France, where the article was regarded as 
an inspired one. The Due Decazes, French 
foreign minister, aj)])ealed to England and 
Russia for su|)port, with the aim of dis¬ 
crediting Bismarck. 

May 10. Visit of Tsar Alexander and 
Gorchakov to Berlin. Warnings of 
Gorchakov. su})i)orted by similar action by 
the British ambassador, Lord Gdo Russell. 
.Acrimonious discussion between Bismarck 
and Gorchakov. 'Phe latter’s telegram: 
“Peace is now assured.” Results: Bismarck 
realized the weakness of the Three Em- 
per(.)rs’ League and the suspicious jealousy 
of the other jlowers. Prance strengthened 
by the “moral coalition” that had been 
formed against Germany and by the knowl¬ 
edge that neither laigland nor Russia 
would stand idly by if P rance were attacked 
l»y Germany in a preventive war. 

July. Outbreak of the insurrection 
against Turkish rule in Herzego¬ 
vina and then Bosnia (p. 729). This 
initiated three years of acute Near-Eastern 
tension, wdiich profoundly modified the 
rt'lations of the powers to each other. The 
Serbs at once supported the insurgents, in 
the hope of acquiring the two provinces for 
themselves. Russia was extremely sympa¬ 
thetic (religious atYmity, racial relationship 
to the southern Slas s, I’an-Slav movement 
and ambitions, secular aims for the de¬ 
struction of Turkey, opening of the Straits 
to Russian warshi{>s, etc.). 

Nov. 25. Purchase of the Khedive of 
Egypt’s shares in the Suez Canal, 
a master-stroke of British policy (Benjamin 
Disraeli) which indicated England’s grow¬ 
ing interest in the Near East. 
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Dec. 12. Efforts at mediation by the 
powers hav ing led to nothing, the 
sultan, in order to forestall more energetic 
action, promulgated reforms for the whole 
Ottoman Empire which were to meet the 
demands made by the insurgents. 

Dec. 30. The Andrassy Note, communi¬ 
cated to all powers signatory of 
the Treaty of Ihiris of 1850. It called for 
com})lete religious freedom in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, abolition of tax-farming, use 
of local revenue for local needs, and estab¬ 
lishment of a mixed Christian-lMosIem 
commission to sui)ervise these reforms. 
This program was adopted by the powers 
and by the sultan (Jan. 31, 1876), but failed 
of its purpose because it was rejected by 
the insurgents. 

1876, Jan.-Feb. Bismarck’s advances to 
England, in the ho[)e of meeting a 
possible Austrian-Russian ruj)- 
ture. 'rhis mo\T was ruined Ijy 
the susjucion of Lord Derby, llie 
English foreign minister. 

May 13. The Berlin Memorandum, 
drawn up by Andrassy, Ciorclia- 
kov, and Bismarck after a conference at 
Berlin. It reflected Andrdssy’s aversion to 
any policy of annexations (suggested by 
Bismarck and Gorchakov) and was an ex- 
fjansion of the Andrassy Note. It called 
for a two months’ armistice, resettlement 
of the insurgents, concentration of the 
'Turkish troojts in a few localities, retention 
of arms by the insurgents, supervision of 
reforms by the consuls of the powers, f'he 
memorandum was accejited by h'rance and 
Italy, but was n^jected by England, ])arlly 
for technical reasons, but chielly because 
of Disraeli’s resentment of the failure to 
consult idigland in the drafting of the pro¬ 
gram. 

May-Sept. Insurrection in Bulgaria, 

suj)pressed with great severity 
by 'Turkish irregular troops {Bul¬ 
garian horrors)-, thousands slaugh 
tered. 

June 30. Serbia declared war on Turkey, 

trusting in Russian sup})ort and 
hojhng for the eventual acquisition 
of the insurgent provinces. 

July 2. Montenegro joined Serbia in 
the war. 

July-Aug. The Serbs, commanded l)y 
the Russian general, Chernaiev, 
defeated in a series of engage¬ 
ments. Serbia irn aded. 

July 8. Meeting at Reichstadt of An¬ 
drassy and Gorchakov, Reich¬ 
stadt Agreement: the two powers to insist 
on the status quo ante bcUum in the ev’^ent 
of the defeat of Serbia and Montenegro, 
and on the reforms for Bosnia and Herzego¬ 


vina laid down in the Berlin Memorandum. 
In the event of Serbian-Montenegrin vic¬ 
tory, these two powers to be given parts of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, but the larger 
part of these provinces to be awarded to 
Austria. Russia to obtain Bessarabia (lost 
in 1856). In the event of Turkey’s collapse, 
Bulgaria and Roumelia to be autonomous 
states or inde])cndent principalities; Greece 
to acquire some territory; Constantinople 
to be a free city. 

Sept. 1. Complete defeat of the Serbs at 
Alexinatz. 'riiey ap|)ealed to the 
powers for mediation. The d'urks rejected 
proposals for an armistice, exce|)t on very 
hard terms. Great excitement in Russia 
and demand for war. IhTorts of the Rus¬ 
sians to secure assurance of German suj)port 
in the event of war developing between 
Russia and Austria. Hismarck’s re|)ly: 
Germany would intervene only to pre¬ 
vent either Russia or Austria being mor¬ 
tally wounded or seriously weakened by the 
other. 

Sept. 6. Gladstone’s pamphlet: Thr Bul¬ 
garian Horrors and the Question of 
the Bast. Tremendous agitation in lOngland 
against 'Furkish misrule. This great 1 >' 
ham|)ered the gov ernment in a poIi( y of 
supporting 'I'lirkey against Russia, 

Oct. 31. Turkey agreed to a six-week 
armistic e, as a result of a Russian 
ultimatum to check the continued 
suc( esses of the 'Turks. 

Nov. Russian preparations for war 
against 'Turkey. Bellicose atti 
tilde of Disraeli, determined to 
frustrate the Russian designs. 

Dec. 12. k'irst meeting of the Constanti¬ 
nople Conference, convoked at 
the instance of Ivngland. .Negotiations 
between Lord Salisbury, the British pleni 
])otentiary, and Count Ignatiev, the Russian 
ambassador. Agreement: Serbia to lose no 
territory; Montenegro to secure parts of 
Herzegovina and Albania conquered from 
the Turks; Bulgaria (i.e. the regions under 
the Bulgarian Exarchate, extending over 
most of Macedonia) to be divided into an 
eastern and a western province; Bosnia and 
Herzegovina to be united as a prov im e, and 
this, as well as the two Bulgarias, to have 
a governor-general ajijiointed by the powers 
with a[)proval of the 'Turkish government, 
and a jirovincial assembly; reforms to be 
suj)ervised by the jxiwers. 

Dec. 23. Midhat Pasha, the grand viziei 
and leader of the 'Turkish liberals 
and nationalists, |)ublished the famous 
constitution, introducing a liberal regime 
for the wliole empire and making reforms 
in si)ecial provinces ostensibly unneces¬ 
sary. 
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1877 , Jan. 18 . An assembly of notables in 

Constantinople rejected all de¬ 
mands of the powers. Failure of 
the Constantinople Conference, 
which closed Jan. 20. 

Jan. 16 . January Convention (Budapest 
(x)nvenli()n) between Russia and 
Austria, to settle disjmtes as to the terms of 
the Keichsladt Convention: Austria to re¬ 
main neutral in an eventual Russian-Turkish 
war; Austria to occu])y Bosnia and Herzego¬ 
vina when she saw ht; Serbia, Montenegro, 
and Herzegovina to form a neutral zone. 
An additional convention, signed Mar. 18 
but antedated to Jan. 15, reafhrrned the 
terms of tlie Reichstadt Convention with 
regard to the disj^osition of 'J'urkish terri¬ 
tory; no large state, Slavic or otherwise, to 
be erected in the Balkans. 

Feb.-Mar. Ignatiev mission to western 
capitals. iMlorts of the English 
to arrange disarmament of both 
Russia and Turkey. 

Apr. 24 . RUSSIA DECLARED WAR 
ON TURKEY, the government 
yielding to the j)ressurc of the 
Pan-Slav c irc les. 

May 6. British note to Russia, warning 
against an attc:mj)ted blockade of 
the Suez Canal or occuiKiticm of Egypt and 
realTirming England’s traditional stand with 
regard to Constantinople and the Straits. 
ICsmarck’s suggestions to the British to 
take k’.gyi)t and other parts of the Ottoman 
J'impire rather than proxoke war. Evasive 
re})ly of llie Russians to the British note 
ijnne <S). 

July 26 , Aug. 14 . Loose and negatixe 
agreement between England and 
Austria, listing seven points to which they 
would not agree in the event of a Russian 
xic'tor^c 'J'he British cabinet had decided 
(July 21) to declare war on Russia if the 
latter ocvuj)ied C'onstantinople and did 
not make arrangements for immediate 
retirement. d'lie rexerses of the Rus¬ 
sians at I’levna tjuly 20 ff.) eased the 
situation. 

Dec. 10. Fall of Plevna, resumption of 
tile Russian advance. 

Dec. 12 . The Turks appealed to the 
powers for mediation. J'his was 
rejected by Bismarck. Disraeli anxious 
to act, but his schemes xvere frustrated l)y 
members of his oxvn cabinet (especially 
Derby). Andrassy contented himself with 
xvarning the Russians that Austria and the 
})owers would demand a \a)ice in the peac'e 
settlement. 

1878 , Jan. 9 . The Turks a})]x‘aled to the 
Russians for an armistice. 

Jan. 23 . The British cabinet decided to 
send the fleet to Constantinople, 
at the sultan’s recjuest. Resignation of Lord 


Derby. The fleet was recalled after reassur¬ 
ing reports had arrived from Constanti¬ 
nople. Derby rejoined the cabinet. 

Jan. 28 . AndrAssy proposed the convo¬ 
cation of a Pmropean conference. 

Jan. 31 . Armistice concluded, the Rus¬ 
sians to occufiy the lines just out¬ 
side Constantinople. War fever in England 
ETEc donH want to fight, but by jingo, if we 
do, we^vc got the men, we've got the ships, 
we've got the money too."). 

Feb. 8. Second British decision to send 
up the fleet. Other powers invited 
to join, 'i'he fleet started to enter the 
.Straits, l)ut returned when the sultan, under 
[pressure from the Russians, failed to giv^e 
permission. 

Feb. 16 . The British fleet finally arrived 
at Constantinople, having been 
ordered to proceed even without 
permission. 

Mar. 3 . THE TREATY OF SAN STE- 
FANO between Russia and Turkey 
(ratified Mar 23); Montenegro to Ije en¬ 
larged and given the i>ort of Antivari; both 
Montenegro and Serbia to be independent, 
the latter also receixdng some territory; 
Rumania to be independent, Russia reserv¬ 
ing the right to give Rumania the Dobrudja 
in return for Bessarabia; Bosnia and Herze¬ 
govina to l)e granted reforms; Bulgaria to 
Ije an autonomous state under an elected 
jirince and to be occupied for two years by 
Russian troops; it xvas to include most of 
Macedonia and to haxe a seaboard on the 
Aegean; Russia to receixe Ardahan, Kars, 
Batum, and Bayazid on the .Asiatic front; 

Turkey to pay a luige indemnity. 

Mar. 6. Andrassy issued invitations to 
a congress of the powers to meet 
at Jierlin. Long disputes between 
England and Russia as to xvhat 
subjects might be discussed at the 
congress. 

Mar. 25 . Mission of Ignatiev to Vienna; 

he failed to reconcile the Austrians 
to the Russian j)eacc settlement. 

Mar. 27 . ’I'he British cabinet agreed to 
call out the reserxx's and to bring 
troops fnun India to occu])y one or txvo 
stations in the eastern Mediterranean. 
Second resignation of Lord Derby. Lord 
Salisbury became foreign minister. 

Apr. 1. Salisbury’s circular, restating the 
British position in strong and 
effective fashion. British elTorts 
to establish common action xvith 
Austria. 'Diese xvere met by 
ex’asion. 

May 8. Mission of Count Peter Shuva¬ 
lov, Russian ambassador to Lon¬ 
don, to St. Peterslnirg. He there imposed 
a policy of agreement xvith England. He 
returned May 23 xvith the ofter to push 
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Jiulgaria back from the Aegean, pare it 
down in the west, and divide it into a north 
and south part. 

May 30. Secret Anglo-Russian agree¬ 
ment, as arranged by Shuvalov. 

June 4. Secret Anglo-Turkish agree¬ 
ment, reluctantly accepted by the 
sultan. To meet the Russian advance in 
Asia Minor, the British promised to defend 
Turkey against any further attack on the 
sultan’s Asiatic possessions. In return they 
were to be allowed to occupy Cyprus. 'J'hc 
sultan promised to introduce reforms in his 
Asiatic territories. 

June 6. Anglo-Austrian Agreement, 

following the failure of the Igna¬ 
tiev mission. 'Fhe agreement 
dealt with the future organization 
of Bulgaria and the length of 
Russian occupation. 

June 13-July 13. THE BERLIN CON¬ 
GRESS: Bismarck, the “honest 
broker”; Gorchakov and Shuvalov for 
Russia; Andr4ssy for Austria; Disraeli and 
Salisbury for Kngland; Waddington for 
France; Count Corti for Italy; Caratheodory 
(a Greek) for Turkey. The main decisions 
had been made in the preceding secret 
agreements, but there was much trouble 
and friction about details. esj)ecially after 
the Anglo-Russian agreement leaked out. 
Bulgaria was divided into three parts: (i) 
Bulgaria proper, north of the Balkan 
Mountains, to be tributary and autono¬ 
mous; (2) Eastern Roumelia. south of the 
mountains, to have a spe( ial organization 
under the 7 'urkish government; (3) Mace¬ 
donia, which was to have certain reforms. 
Austria was given a mandate (June 2S) 
to occupy Bosnia and Herzegovina and to 
garrison the Sanjak of Novi Bazar, a strip 
lying between Serbia and Montenegro. 
The territory given to Serljia and Monte¬ 
negro was reduced. 'Fhe Greeks were f)ut 
off with promises for the future. Rumania 
was given the Dol)rudja, l)ut had to hand 
over southern Bessarabia to Russia. 
Serbia, Rumania, and Montenegro became 
independent states, Russia re<’eived Da¬ 
tum, Kars, and Ardahan. Reforms were 
promised for the sultan’s Asiatic provinces. 
The British occupied Cyprus under the 
Cyprus Convention (above;. f)t)jcctions of 
the French w^ere met by promising them 
permission to occupy Tunis. 'I'he Italians 
were j)ut of! with suggestions of expansion 
in Albania. The upsla^t of the treaty was 
that it left Russian nationalists and Pan- 
Slavs profoundly dissatisfied and left the 
aspirations of Serbia, Bulgaria, and Greet e 
unfulfilled. The Ottoman Empire, wholly 
at the mercy of the i)owers, was left with a 
few fragments of territory in Europe which 


were a constant bait for covetous neighbors. 
The promise of reforms in Macedonia and 
Asia Minor led to far-reaching agitation and 
trouble on the part of the Macedonians and 
Armenians. 

Oct. 11. Agreement between Germany 
and Austria abrogating the pro¬ 
vision of the Treaty of Prague (1866) re¬ 
quiring a plebiscite in North Schleswig. 
This agreement had really been reached 
on Feb. 13, 187S, but was post-dated. 
Its publication (Feb. 4, 1879) was taken 
to reflect a German rapprochement with 
Austria. 

Nov. 20. Outbreak of war between 
England and Afghanistan, the re¬ 
sult of the Russian advance in central .Asia 
and the determination of the British to 
secure their frontier in India (}). 867;. The 
British drove out the Amir, Sher Ali, and 
put Yakub Khan on the throne. In Sept. 
1870 the British agent, Maj. Cavagnari, was 
murdered and the war Hared up anew. 
Abdurrahman entered Afghanistan with 
Russian supj)ort, but made an agreement 
with the British (July 20, 1880): the 

British recognized him and gave him a 
jKmsion. 

1879, Sept. 4. Establishment of the Dual 
Control (England and IVance) in 
Egypt (P- ^831). This grew out of the hea% y 
investments of Europeans in Egy])t and 
the iinaiu ial difficulties resulting from the 
construction of the Suez C anal and many 
other pul)lic works l)y the Khedive Ismail. 
'File Dual C'ontrol was first estaidished in 
Nov. 1876, but had been suspended in I)e('. 
1878 when the khedive initiated ministerial 
government and gave the British and 
French controllers of finance seats in tlie 
cabinet. This plan had not worked, be¬ 
cause of the policy of the khedive of retain¬ 
ing j)ower. l lngland and France thereuixin 
forced the abdication of Ismail (1879, 

2()) and the succession of Tewfik, who re¬ 
stored the Dual Control. 

Oct. 7. ALLIANCE TREATY BE¬ 
TWEEN GERMANY AND AUS¬ 
TRIA, com luded for five years, but 
regularly renewed; it remained in force 
until 1918 and was the fouruiatii^n stone of 
Bismarck’s alliance system. Provisions: 
If either party w^ere attacked by Russia, 
the other should come to its assistanc'e with 
all forces; if either should be attacked by 
some other iiower, the other should preserve 
at least neutrality; if some other power 
should be suf)ported by Russia, then each 
ally was obliged to aid the other. The 
alliance was the result of a period of tension 
between Germany and Russia following the 
Berlin Congress, the Russian nationalists 
blaming Bismarck for Russia’s diplomatic 
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defeat. There had been months of news¬ 
paper recrimination culminating in a threat¬ 
ening letter of Tsar Alexander II to William 
I. Bismarck, always fearful of a coalition 
built up t)y Russia against Germany and 
suspecting that Andrassy would soon be 
dis|)laced by the pro-Russian party in 
Vienna, decided on the alliance, which 
Andrassy welcomed. The negotiations were 
held up by the o])stinate resistance of Km- 
peror William, who yielded only when 
Bismarck threatened to resign. Tliere was 
some thought of bringing England into the 
combination; Disraeli was friendly, but the 
German ambassador, C'ount Munster, mis¬ 
represented the projected alliance as one 
directed (hielly against France and His 
marck allowed the matter to drop. 'I'he 
immediate result of the negotiation was the 
mission of Saburov to Berlin, in the 
effort to etTe( t a Russian-Cierman allianc e 
or the re\i\al of the 'Three Kmperors’ 
League (Sept.Oc t. 1S7QI. At the moment 

Bismarc k exaded these advances. 

1880, June-Nov. Montenegrin troubles. 

'I'he .\lbanian League, a union of 
tribes suppc.)rted by the sultan, vigorously 
and successfully resisted the elTorts of the 
Montenegriris to take over the Albanian 
territory assigned them l)y the 'Treaty of 
Berlin. .\ conference of the powers at 
Berlin (June) decided that Montenegro 
should receive Ifuiiigno in lieu of some of 
the disputed teriitory. The 'I'urks resisted. 
\ naval demonstration of the j)owers at 
Dulcigno (Sept. 28) had no elTect. 'Fhe 
British government (under Gladstone since 
Apr.) took a strong line and threatened to 
occupy the customs house at Smyrna. 'The 

Turks finally yielded (\ov. 25). 

1881, May 12. Treaty of Bardo, establish¬ 

ing a French protectorate over 
Tunis. 'This went back to the assurances of 
Salisbury and Bismarck during the Gon- 
gressof Berlin, but the T'renc h government 
had not ac ted because of the indifference of 
T renc h puldic opinion in mailers of colonial 
expansion and because of distrust of Bis¬ 
marck’s motives. 'The cpieslion was pre¬ 
cipitated by the activity of the Italians, 
determined to make gocjd their failure to 
secure gains at the Berlin Congress at 
Austria’s ex[)ense. 'The Trench prime 
minister, Jules Ferry, an ardent imperialist, 
took advantage of raids l)y Krumir tribes 
into Algeria (Mar. 1881) to secure credits 
from the C'hamber. After the inxasion of 
'Tunis the bey gaxe in without much re¬ 
sistance. 'The affair initiated a long j)enod 
of Franco-Italian tension and modified the 
Mediterranean situation to Fngland’s dis¬ 
advantage. Gladstone protested, but the 
British government was committed by 
Salisbury’s assurances. 


May 24. The Turks were obliged to cede 
to Greece a considerable part of 
Thessaly and part of Epirus, 'fhese terri¬ 
tories had been promised Greece at the 
Berlin Congress, but the Turks had tempo¬ 
rized. In the autumn of 1880 there was 
acute danger of war. In the end the Greeks 
had to content themselves with much less 
than had originally been envisaged. 

June 18. THE ALLIANCE OF THE 
THREE EMPERORS: Term three 
years, renewed in 18S.4. for three more years. 
Provisions: If one of the contracting powers 
found itself at war with a fourth power 
(excef)t Turkey), the other two were to 
maintain friendly neutrality. Modifications 
of the territorial slat ns quo in Turkey should 
take place only after agreement between 
the three powers; if any one of them should 
feel cc)mj)elled to gc) to war with 'Turkey, 
it should consult its allies in advance as to 
the exentual results; the princi[)le of the 
closure* of the .Straits was recognized; if 
this principle were infringed by Turkey, 
the three powers should warn Turkey that 
they would regard her as having put herself 
in a state of war with the aggrieved power; 
Austria reserved the right to annex Bosnia 
and Herzegovina when she saw fit; the 
three powers agreed not to oppose the 
eventual union of ILilgaria and T.^astern 
Roumelia. 'This treaty, kept rigorously 
secret, was the outcome of long negotiations 
betwc*en Bismarck and .‘saburov, the Rus¬ 
sians being anxious for an alliance with 
Ciermany as {)roteition against Austrian 
policy in the Balkans, and equally anxious 
for recognition of the closure of the Straits 
against j)ossible Lnglish action. Bismarck 
refused an agreement that would not in¬ 
clude Austria and the .\ustrians were hostile 
to the idea until after the advent cof the 
Cilaclstone government in England, which 
was unfriendly to Austria. 'The final 
conclusion of the agreement was delayed 
by the assassination of the tsar (Mar. 13, 
1881). 

June 28. Secret treaty between Austria 
and Serbia, the result of Prince 
Milan’s resentment at being deserted by 
Russia in 187S and of his chronic need for 
Austrian Tmancial support. Term ten 
years. Serbia promisee! not to tolerate 
intrigues against Austria. .•Austria promised 
to recognize Milan as king. By Art. IV 
Serbia engaged not to conclude any political 
agreement with another power wdthout 
consulting Austria. In case of war with 
other powers, each promised the other 
neutrality. Austria promised that in favw- 
able circumstances she would support Serbia 
in making acquisitions toward the south. 
'The treaty established more or less of a pro¬ 
tectorate over Ser 1 )ia and roused protests 
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from the Serbian ministers. But Milan 
assumed personal responsibility. 
1882, May 20. TRIPLE ALLIANCE, be¬ 
tween Germany, Austria, and 
Italy, concluded for five years and renewed 
at intervals until 1915. Terms: If Italy 
were attacked by k'rance without provo¬ 
cation, Germany and Austria were to come 
to Italy’s aid; Italy to come to Germany’s 
aid if the latter were atta('ked l)y France; 
if one or two of the contracting jxarties were 
attacked or invedved in war with two or 
more great powers, the non-attac ked mem¬ 
ber or meml)ers of the alliance should come 
to the aid of the other or others; if one of 
the allies should be forced to make war on 
some other great power, the others were to 
preserve benevolent neutrality. The treaty 
was the result of Italy’s isolation alter the 
French occuy)ation of Tunis and also a 
reflection of yKifuilar demand for security 
against radicalism and the y)rosyx*( t of inter¬ 
vention by other yxiwers in Indialf of the 
poy)e. The Italians wanted above all a 
treaty of guaranty, assuring them of the 
possession of Rome. 'This neither Austria 
nor Germany was willing to consider, 
though Austria was anxious for an agree¬ 
ment that would y)ut an end t(^ irredentist 
agitation (very active since and (ler- 

many was uneasy about the renewed Tan- 
Slav agitation (sy)eech of Gen. Skobelev 
in Paris, Feb. JS82) and the y)ossil)ility 
of a h'ranco-Russian alliance. The Italians 
secured no sy’)ecific guaranty of Rome, 
but receiv'ed assurances against attack by 
France. 

July 11. Bombardment of Alexandria by 
the British fleet. 

Sept. 13. Defeat of the Egyptians by the 
British in the battle of Tel-el- 
Kebir. British occupation of Egypt (yi. 
832). This was the outcome of a long 
develoy)ment and the reflec tion of Britain’s 
y)aramount interest in Fgyy)t and the Suez 
Canal. The re-establishment of the Anglo- 
French condominium and the reorgani¬ 
zation of the government in the interests 
of foreign bondholders had resulted in the 
growth of a nationalist, anti-foreign move¬ 
ment, insy)ired by the Pan-Islamic leader, 
Jamal ud-Din, and led by army officers 
like Arabi Pasha. An Anglo-!•’rent h note, 
insyfired by Gambetta (Jan. 8, 1882), was 
designed to strengthen the khedive, but 
was not followed uy) by action and only 
discredited the ruler as a y)uy)y)et in foreign 
hands. The Brili.sh proy)osal to have the 
Sultan of Turkey intervene was wrecked 
by the opposition of the French. On June 
12 anti-ftxeign riots l)roke out at Alexandria 
and fttrtifications were constructed. The 
French refused at the last moment to take 
part in the action, as did the Italians. The 


British bombarded Alexandria and then 
landed forces to protect the Suez Canal. 
After the battle of Tel-el-Kebir, Cairo was 
occuyfied. Arabi was sent into exile and 
the nationalist movement collapsed. Dur¬ 
ing the entire crisis the English had enjoyed 
the suy)y)ort and encouragement of Bis¬ 

marck, who thenceforth used the Egyptian 
question as a lever to bring y)ressure on 
Britain in other matters. J'he affair led to 
the estrangement between Ivngland and 

France which lasted until 1904 and was 
therefore a develoy^ment of y)rime imy)or- 
tance in Ivuroy)ean diy)lomacy. 
1883, Feb.-Apr. 1‘istablishment of the 

Germans, under Liideritz, at An- 

gra Pequena (.Southwest Africa), marking 
the beginning of German colonialism (grow¬ 
ing agitation from 1875 onward — Gernuni 
Colonial Society, 1882) and Bismarck’s 
conv'ersion to imy)erialism. The German 
establishment was oy')y)osed by the British, 
more through confusion than through 
interest, but the German government took 
the settlement under its y)rote(tion (Ay)r. 
24). There followed two years of growing 
tension between England and Germany, 
the disy)ute extending to East .African terri¬ 
tory, the C'ameroons, etc. Bismarck 
managed to establish i\ loose entente with 
the French (Jules Ferry 1, esy)ecially in the 
question of lig>Tl (financial conference at 
London, June-.\ug. 1884), and thereby to 
oblige the British to accey^t (iermany as a 
colonial y)ower. 

Oct. 30. Alliance of Rumania and Aus¬ 
tria, to which Germany adhered 
This was due to Rumanian dissatisfaction 
with the settlement of 1878 and fear of 
violation of Rumanian territory in the ev ent 
of another advance of the Russians into the 
Balkans. The Rumanians, by the alliance, 
shelved their irredentist asy)irations in 
Transylvania, but the agreement was key)l 
exceedingly secret and had little elTect on 
yml)lic oy)inion. Terms: Austria to come to 
the assistance of Rumania in case the latter 
were attacked without y)rovocation; Ru¬ 
mania to come to Austria’s aid if the latter 
were attacked in a portiem of its states 
bordering on Rumania (i.e. by Russia). 
The treaty was concluded for five years, 
but was yveriodically renewed and remained 
in force until 1916. 

Nov. Battle of El Obeid, Gen. Hicks 
and an Egyy)tian force defeated 
by the Mahdi, religious leader of a mov'e- 
ment directed against Fgyy>tian rule in the 
Sudan. The British thereuy)on obliged the 
v^ery reluctant Egyy)tian government to 
decide on the evacuation of the Sudan. 
(jen. Charles Gordon was sent out (Jan. 
1884) to evacuate the garrisons, (iordon, 
i more or less following ideas of his own, was 
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surrounded and besieged in Khartum. The 
British government belatedly sent out a 
relief expedition under Gen. Wolseley 
(Aug.), but it was unable to save Gordon. 
Khartum was taken and Gordon killed 
(Jan. 26, 1885). 

1884, Feb. 26. British agreement with 
Portugal, recognizing the latter’s 
rights to tc^rritory at the mouth of the 
Ck)ngo. This was intended to frustrate 
the designs of King Leof)old of Belgium 
(head of the ('ongo Association) and of 
France. h'rarnv and (Germany together 
protested so \igorously that the British 
abandoru'd the treaty (June 2O). 

1884, Nov. 16 1885, Feb. 26. The Berlin 

Conference on African Affairs, 
arranged l)y Bismarck and I“'erry. h'oiir- 
tecn nati<ms. including the United States, 
agreed to work for the suppression of 
sla\’ery and the slave trade and declared 
comjdete liberty commerce in the basiii 
of the C'ongo and its aftluents and on the 
adjacent toasts. Freedom of navigation on 
the ('ongo and Niger and their affluents was 
also declared. 'The C'ongo Ba.sin was de¬ 
clared neutral. 'The j)rinci{>le of effective 
occupation to establish a claim on the coasts 
was set u[). At the same time the various 
powers recognized the Congo Free Slate, 
which had developed under Leopold (»f 
Belgium from the International Association 
for the Exploration and Civilization of 
Central Africa (1876), and later the Inter¬ 
national Association of the Congo (1878), 
financed by I.eopold and exfiloiting the 
discoveries of Henry M. Stanley. 

1885, Mar. 31. Fall of Jules Ferry from 

])ower, after a minor French re¬ 
verse at Langson in the course of the war 
with China (p. 880) over Annam and Ton- 
quin (July 12. 1884- June q. 1885). End 
of the Franco-German entente; gradual 
reconciliation of the Fnglish and (iermans, 
with recognition of the (ierman acquisitions 
in Africa and the Pacific. 

Apr. Acute Anglo-Russian crisis, result¬ 
ing from an atUick by Russian 
troops on the Afghan forces at Penjdeh 
(Mar. 30). The Russians had gradually 
absorbed the central Asian khanates (occu¬ 
pation of Merv, Feb. 1884) and reached the 
territory suyiposedly under the Amir of 
Afghanistan. Efforts to delimit the frontier 
had been unsuccessful, due largely to the 
temporizing of the Russians. News of the 
I^enjdeh clash brought the two countries to 
the verge of war. The British occupied 
Port Hamilton, on the Korean coast (Apr. 
26), in view of probable operations against 
Vladivostok. But the British government 
ultimately drew back, apparently after 
abortive efforts to secure the consent of 
the powers for the jxissiige of British war¬ 


ships through the Straits into the Black 
Sea. The question was adjusted by com¬ 
promise (Sept. TO, 1885). 

Sept. 18. Revolution in Eastern Rou- 
melia, initiating another period of 
tension in the Near East. The movement 
was directed at union with Bulgaria. 
Prince Alexander of Battenberg (elected 
Prince of Bulgaria in Apr. 1879) was obliged 
to assume leadershij) or else abandon his 
position. The Russian tsar at once (Sept. 
2-;) recalled all Russian officers from the 
Bulgarian army, an expression of the dis¬ 
like and even hatred for Prince Alexander 
that had been develoyiing during the pre¬ 
ceding years. Bulgaria was saved through 
the unwillingness of the sultan to send 
troops, and through the warm sympathy 
of ifflgland, which reversed its attitude on 
the (juestion of union in order to meet the 
change in Russian policy. Austria was 
sym])alhctic to the union, but embarrassed 
by the clamor of the Serbs, who, like 
the (ireeks. feared the movement might 
sjiread to Macedonia, where they too had 
claims. 

Nov. 13. Serbia declared war on Bul¬ 
garia, after it had become clear 
that an ambassadorial conference 
at Constantinople would not re¬ 
scind the union of Bulgaria and 
lOastern Roumelia. 

Nov. 19. Complete defeat of the Ser¬ 
bians in the battle of Slivnitza. 

Nov. 27. Serb defeat at Pirot. Bul¬ 
garian invasion. This was stopped 
only through Austrian inter¬ 
vention to save Serbia (Kheven- 
hUller mission). 

1886, Jan. 4. Greek note to T'urkey de¬ 
manding the territorial promises 
t>f 1878 by way of compensation 
for Bulgarian claims. 

Jan. 24. Note of the powers to Greece 
warning against attack on Tur¬ 
key. 'I'he (ireeks ignored these 
warnings and prepared for war. 

Feb. 1. Agreement between Btilgaria 
and Turkey. Prince Alexander 
appointed go\'ernor-general of Eastern Rou¬ 
melia for live years. Russia insisted that 
Alexander should not be specifically named. 
The powers accejited this com{)romise and 
the agreement was signed on Apr. 5. 

Mar. 3. Treaty of Bucharest: “Peace is 
restored between Bulgaria and 
Serbia.” 

May 10-June 7. Pacific blockade of the 
Greek coast by an international 
naval force. 'Fhe Greeks were 
obliged to disarm. 

Aug. 20. Kidnatung and abdication of 
Alexander of Battenberg by a 
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group of ofiicers, supported by Russia. 
A counter-movement in I'^astern Rou- 
melia, led by Stephen Stambulov, over¬ 
threw the Russian faction and recalled 
Alexander. 

Aug. 28. Arrival of Alexander. He ap¬ 
pealed to the tsar for mercy, but 
received a ( old reply. 

Sept. 7. Definitive abdication of Alex¬ 
ander of Battenberg. Indignation 
in i'Airope generally, but especially 
in England. 

Oct. 27. Bulgarian national assembly at 
Tirnovo. Despite pressure from 
Russia (Kaulbars mission) the Bulgarians 
elected as prince Waldemar of Denmark, 
who declined the offer. Kaulbars and other 
Russian agents left the country (Nov. 17). 
Danger of Russian occupation of Bul¬ 
garia. 

Nov. 13. Speech of Count Kalndky, the 
Austrian foreign minister, warning 
against Russian action. Growing Austro- 
Russian tension, much deplored by Bis¬ 
marck, who was constantly urging an agree¬ 
ment based on the di\ ision of the Balkans 
into an Austrian (western) and a Russian 
(eastern) sphere of influence. Bismarck 
reminded the Austrians that the alliance 
of 1879 oblige Germany to su})}H)rt 

a forward policy of .Austria in the Balkans, 
but the Austrians enjoyed the sympathetic 
sui)[)ort of England. 

1886-1887. Rapid development of national¬ 
ist and revenge agitation in 
France, the reaction to I'erry’s policy of 
understanding with Germany in colonial 
e.xpansion. Activity of Paul Deroulede and 
his League of Palriols (founded 18S2) in 
behalf of an alliance with Russia. Aj)point- 
ment of Gen. Georges Boulanger as minis¬ 
ter of war (Jan. 1880). He quickly became 
the darling of the country and the symbol 
of revenge on Germany (Longchainf)S re- 
^'iew, July 14, rSS()). Corresponding anti- 
German, pro-French agitation of the Rus¬ 
sian nationalists ( Michael Katkov and the 
Alosroie Gazelte). 

1887, Jan. 11. Great speech of Bismarck, 
reviewing the international situ¬ 
ation, warning the nations against war, 
redefining the German attitude, and ad¬ 
vocating a large increase in the German 
army, 

Feb. 12. FIRST MEDITERRANEAN 
AGREEMENT, between England 
and Italy, adhered to by Austria (Mar. 24) 
and Spain (May 4). The agreement took 
the form of an exchange of notes (Anglo- 
Italian; Anglo-Austrian; Italian-Spanish, 
acceded to by Germany and Austria, 
May 21). Bismarck had encouraged the 
combination, exploiting the acute Anglo- 
French tension (over Egypt) and the 


Italian-French tension (tariff war, etc.). 
The notes provided for the maintenance of 
the slatits quo in the Mediterranean, in¬ 
cluding the Adriatic, Aegean, and Black 
Seas. If the status quo could not be main¬ 
tained, the contracting parties were to agree 
beforehand as to changes. Italy was to 
sup]>ort the British policy in Egypt and 
England the Italian policy in North Africa, 
d’he Anglo-Austrian note stressed rallier 
the community of interest of the two powers 
in the Near East. Spain promised not to 
make an agreement with France regarding 
North Africa which should be aimed at 
Italy, Austria, or Germany. England re¬ 
fused to bind herself to any specific action, 
l)Ut the effect of the agreements was to 
provide a basis for common action in the 
event of disturbance in the Mediterranean 
by France or Russia. 

Feb. 20. RENEWAL OF THE TRIPLE 
ALLIANCE for five years. Ne¬ 
gotiations had been carried on since Nov. 
i8S(), the Italians demanding more far- 
reaching support of their interests in North 
Africa. This Bismarck was willing to 
concede, in order to be assured of Italy’s 
friendship in case of a clash with France. 
But Austria objected, her attention being 
focused on the Balkans. In the end the 
old alliance was renewed and additional 
German-Italian and .Austro-Italian agree¬ 
ments made. Germany promised that in 
the event of Frencli efforts to expand in 
North Africa, if Italy were obliged to take 
action or even make war on France, Ger¬ 
many would come to the aid of Italy. If 
I'rance were defeated, Germany would not 
object to Italy’s taking “territorial guaran¬ 
ties for the security of the frontiers and of 
her maritime jiosition.” The Austro- 
Italian agreement provided for the main¬ 
tenance of the status quo in the Orient. If 
this became impossible, neither party 
should occupy territory excej^t in agreement 
with the other on the principle of reciprocal 
compensation. This was not to a])})ly to 
the eventual annexation of Bosnia and 
HerzegoviiKi by Austria. 

Apr. 20. Arrest of Schnaebele, a French 
frontier official who had l)een con¬ 
demned by a German court for esj)ionage. 
It was never determined whether he was 
arrested by the German police on the Ger¬ 
man or French side of the border. He was 
released a week later, when it was shown 
that he had been invited to a conference 
by his German colleagues. The affair 
roused great popular excitement, but was 
of much less significance than previously 
supposed. 

May 16. Fall of the French cabinet in 
which Boulanger was minister of 
war. He was excluded from the new 
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cabinet of Rouvier. Beginning of the re¬ 
action against him in French government 
circles. 

May 22. The Drummond-Wolff Con¬ 
vention, by which England agreed 
to evacuate l^gypt within three years, but 
reserved the right to reoccupy in case of 
disorder. This convention was wrecked by 
tlie opi>osition of France and Russia — the 
first striking case of J^’ranco-Russian col¬ 
laboration against England. 

June 18. Signature of a secret RUS¬ 
SIAN-GERMAN TREATY (the 
Reinsurance Treaty) to rcjilace the expiring 
Alliance of the d'hree Emperors, whicli 
Russia refused to renew. The two powers 
j)romised each other neutrality in the event 
of either becoming involved in war with a 
third power, but this was not to apply in 
case of aggressixe war of Germany against 
ITance, or of Russia [igainst Austria. They 
were to work for the maintenain e of the 
status quo in tlie Balkans and Germany was 
to recognize Russia’s f)rej)onderant in- 
lluence in Bulgaria. The principle of the 
closure of the Straits was once more re- 
aflirmcal. An additional and very secret 
])rotocol promised German assistance in 
re estalilishing a regular government in 
lUilgaria and in op})osing the restoration of 
Baltenberg, It also j^romised moral and 
di})lomatic supp^art “to the measures whit h 
Ilis Majesty [the tsar] may deem it neces¬ 
sary to take to control the key of his 
em})ire” (i.c. the entrance to the Black Scab 
This famous treaty represented Bismarck’s 
effort to kee|) Russia from France and to 
buy her friendship by signing away things 
that he knew Russia could never get on 
account of Fnglish and Austrian opposition. 
On the Russian side the treaty reflected the 
\ ictory of the foreign minister. Giers, ox er 
the extreme nationalist groups. 

July 7. The Bulgarian Assembly elected 
Prince Ferdinand of Saxe-Goburg- 
Kohary' as prince, despite the opposition of 
the Russians, lie was not recognizefl lyv 
the powers. Gontinuance of the Bulgarian 
crisis and of the danger of Russian inter 
vent ion. 

Dec. 12. SECOND MEDITER¬ 
RANEAN AGREEMENT (better 
Near-Eastern Entente) Ixetween Icnglaiul. 
.Austria, and Italy (Bismarck having re 
fused to participate — Bismarck-Salisburv 
correspondence, Nov.). It restated the 
principle of the status quo in the Near least 
and the importance of keetiing Turkey free 
of all foreign domination. Turkey must not 
cede her rights in Bulgaria to any other 
power or allow occupation of Bulgaria by 
any other power. Neither must she give 
u]^ any rights in the Straits or in .Asia Minor. 
If she resists elTorts at erhroachment, the 


three contracting |)owers will agree as to 
measures to support her. If she fails to 
resist, the three ftowers will consider them¬ 
selves justified, jointly or separately, in the 
provisional occupation of such Turkish 

territory as may be deemed necessary to 
secure resf)ect for the treaties. 

1888, Jan. 28. Military agreement be¬ 

tween Germany and Italy, pro¬ 
viding for the use of Italian troops 
against France in the event of a 
Franco-German war. 

Feb. 3. Publication of the German- 

Austrian Alliance of 1879. This 
was intended as a xvarning to Russia, 
where nationalist agitation against Ger¬ 
many and Austria continued. Bismarck 
vetoed f)lans of German and Austrian mili¬ 
tary circles for a “prophylactic” war against 
Russia. 

Feb. 6 . Bismarck’s great Reichstag 

speech, dealing largely with the 

Russian situation and ending, “\Ve Ger¬ 
mans fear God. and nothing else in the 
world.” The main terms of the Triple 
Alliance and of the Mediterranean Agree¬ 
ments were allowed to leak out at the same 
time. Taken together they served as a 
cold douche on the hojjcs and aspirations of 
both France and Russia. 

Feb. Acute crisis in Franco-Italian re¬ 
lations, Grispi fearing a sudden 
attack by the French fleet on 
Spezzia. 

May 15. Italy adhered to the alliance 
of Germany and .Austria with Ru¬ 
mania (p. 738). 

1889, Mar. Naval Defense Act, setting up 

the txvo-poxxer standard for the 
British fleet and establishing an 
extensix e Vniilding program. 

July. Grisis in the relations of Italy and 
the pajiacy. The pope xvas on the 
verge of leaxdng Rome. The 
Italians again feared an attack by 
France, and induced the Germans 
and British to issue warnings. 

1890, Mar. 18. DISMISSAL OF BIS¬ 

MARCK (p. 6qi), resulting at 
least in jiari from the dissiitisfaction of 
the young kanperor William II with Bis¬ 
marck’s policy toward Russia and his 
desire for closer relations with Austria and 
England. 

Mar, 23. A German ministerial con¬ 
ference decided, on the advice of 
Baron Fritz von Holstein (long a collabo¬ 
rator of Bismarck, who had recently drifted 
from him), not to renew the Reinsurance 
IVeaty with Russia. It lapsed on June 18 , 
despite numerous Russian attempts to re¬ 
open the c|uestion of renewal. 

July 1. Anglo-German Colonial Agree¬ 
ment {Heligoland Trealy), by 
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which Ciermany gave up large claims in 
East Africa and received in return the island 
of Heligoland, which England had obtained 
from Denmark in 1815. Since the island 
at that time was regarded as practically 
useless, the whole treaty was looked upon 
as a striking demonstration of Clerman 
readiness to purchase the friendship of 
England. 

Aug. 17-22. Visit of the Emperor Wil¬ 
liam to the Tsar at Narva. Last 
efforts of the Russians to secure 
some agreement with Ciermany, 
evaded by the Germans. 

1891, Feb. 18-27. Visit of the Empress 
Frederick, mother of William II, 
to Paris. Anti Clerman demonstrations 
and Franco-German tension. Russia sup¬ 
ported France, but asoided any del mite 
commit merit. 

May 6. Premature renewal of the Triple 
Alliance, the three documents 
being merged in one and Germany assuming 
somewhat larger oliligations to sufiport the 
Italian claims in Nortli .\friia. I'lie re¬ 
newal of the treaty was due to German 
fears lest France might force Italy into her 
orbit, 'fhe contracting jiarties were to do 
their utmost to associate Ifngland in sup¬ 
port of Italian aspirations. 

July 4. Great state visit of Emperor 
William to London. Minli talk 
of England’s association with tiie 
Trijile Alliance. 

July 24. Msit of a Frencli squadron 
under Admiral Gervais, to Cron- 
stadt. I'rantic demonstrations of l''ranco- 
Russian friendshif). 'Fhe tsar listened to 
the MarsriUdisc jilayed on one of the French 
warships. 'Fhe Franco-Russian Agreement, 
vvhicli had been prcjiared by h'rench loans, 
etc., began to loom on the horizon, tlie 
result primarily of (rerman rej(*ction of the 
Reinsurance Treaty, the hasty renewal of 
the Triple Alliaru e. and the demonstrations 
of Anglo-German solidarity. 

Aug. 21, 27. THE AUGUST CON¬ 
VENTION between France and 
Russia, first fruit of the negotiations. 'Fhe 
French desired a hard-and fast agreement, 
but this was watered down by tlie Russians 
until it was hardly more than an agreement 
to consult as to what measures should be 
taken by the two ^lowers in c ase the mainte¬ 
nance of peace were threatened or one of 
the parties menaced by aggression. All 
elTorts of the French to arrange for mobili 
zation, etc. (esfiecially during Giers’ visit 
to Paris, .\ov.), proved abortive. 
1892, Aug. 1. Mission of General Bois- 
deffre to St. Petersburg, with a 
draft military convention. He found the 
Russian military men hesitant, and the 
draft was subjected to many changes. It 


was finally accepted “in principle, but as 
such had no force. Further development 
of the Franco-Russian alliance was delayed 
by the outbreak of the Panama Scandal 
(f). 640), which upset the French political 
scene for a year, and by the great famine in 
Russia, which paralyzed the government 
for an even longer jieriod. 

1893, July 13. French ultimatum to Siam. 

resulting in a short but severe crisis 
in Anglo-French relations. 'The French 
took a strong stand and generally won their 
point, thereby making a good impression 
on Russia. The Germans, who were half 
prejiared to baik tlie Faiglish, were dis¬ 
gusted by the backdown. 

July 15. Passage of the German military 
bill, reducing service in the in¬ 
fantry to two yt'ars and increasing the 
forces. This created much uneasiness in 
both F'ranee and Russia and reminded the 
Russians of the value of the connei tion with 
F'rance. 

Oct. 13. \'isit of a Russian sciuadron 
under Admiral Avellan to Toulon. 
Wild demonstrations of alTcction 
for Russia throughout F'ratxe. 
.Alarm of the British for their 
position in the Mediterranean. 

1893, Dec. 27, 1894, Jan. 4. Fkxchange of 

notes betw(;en the Russian and 
French governments, formally aicejiting 
the military coinention worki-d out 18 
months Liefore. Tlie agreement was really 
juditical as much as military, but was 
classed as a military (ornention in order to 
circumvent the FVemh constitution, which 
reciuired submission of treaties to the 
Chamber of Deputies. 'The coruention was 
to remain in fone as long as the Trij)lc 
Alliance. It j)ro\ided: (i) that if I'Vance 
were attackeci by Germany, or by Italy 
suj)|)orted by Germany, Russia would em- 
j)loy all a\ailable forics against Germany; 
if Russia were attacked by Germany, or by 
Austria sujiported liy Germany, Frame 
would emjiloy all available forces again.st 
Germany. (2) In case the forces of the 
Triple Allitince, or of any one power a 
member of it, mobilized, F’ram e and Russia 
should mobilize without delay. Other 
articles provided for the number of troops 
to be em[)loyed, for sfiecific plans of the 
general sUitTs, for secrecy, etc. 

1894, Mar. Resignation of Gladstone and 

succession of Lord Rosebery as 
British prime minister. Fkissage of the 
Spencer naval program, providing for a 
great increase of forces in the next five 
years. This was the culmination of a 
severe naval scare and widesjiread agi¬ 
tation during the winter, the reflei tion of 
Fmglish anxiety, about the Franco-Russian 
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combination as it affected the Mediter¬ 
ranean situation. 

Mar. 16. Conclusion of the Russian- 
German tariff treaty, after years 
of tariff war and negotiations. This agree¬ 
ment demonstrated the Russian desire 
not to be drawn into hostilities with Ger¬ 
many. 

June. Breakdown of efforts by Rosebery 
and Kaln6ky to revitalize the 
connection between England and the Triple 
Alliance. Negotiations bad extended ov-er 
six months and finally failed becau.se of 
(Germany’s unwillingness to assume re¬ 
sponsibility for any kbiglish interest, 
jieginning of the Anglo-Cierman estrange¬ 
ment. 

May 12. Treaty between the British 
government and the Congo Free 

State by wliich the British leased to King 
Leopold for the duration of his life a large 
tract on the left bank of the Upper Nile, 
and to la‘oj)old and his successors a much 
larger tract l>’ing to the west of the first. 
In return Leoj)old leased to the British a 
corridor 25 kilometers in width between 
Lakes J\inganyika and Albert lldward. 
wliich was to serve as a connecting link for 
the Cape-to-Cairo telegraph and railway 
system, under discussion since iS<SS. 'Fhe 
treaty was a modi lied version of an earlier 
one (MacKinnon Treaty of May 24, 
whidi the British gtn-ernmenl had later 
disax’owed. Tlie British, haxing become 
aware of the importaiue of the Sudan for 
the assurance of Eg^'jit’s water supjily, were 
('onfronted by encroachments of other 
powers. I'he penetration of the Germans 
into Uganda was( he( ked by the Heligoland 
'freaty of July 1, iSgo (jn 741' and Uganda 
was ultimately taken o\ er from \\\v Imperial 
British P.dsI Afrini Company (.\j)r. 12, 
i 8()4 ). But Leopold was constantly sending 
exjieditions into the Nile country from the 
C'ongo, and the ITeiuh. who disputed the 
('ongo claims, were also ])enetrating into 
the Sudan (Monteil mission, May iSqU- 
Efforts of the British tc> block the f rench 
by assigning the crucial area to Ciermany 
(agreement of Nov. i.Sq.V) were frustrated 
when the Germans in turn signed away the 
region to f'rance Ligreement of Mar. 15, 
i8c) 4 ). The British therefore thought best 
to lease the territory along the Nile to 
Leopold, as the least dangerous c(^m|)etitor. 
T'he f rench at once protested, on the basis 
of their treaties with the Gongo. The Ger¬ 
mans joined in the protest on account of 
the corridor, which ran along the frontier 
of German flast Africa. In order to con¬ 
ciliate the Germans, the British abandoned 
the corridor (June 1804), but in the end 
they were obliged to allow the whole treaty 
to lajise. Ihuier pressure from Baris, Leo- 


old (Aug. 14, 1894) was forced to shelve 
is claims. The whole episode was of vital 
importance in the British struggle to con¬ 
trol the Nile. F rom the European angle 
it demonstrated once more the rift between 
England and Germany and the renewed 
tendency of Germany and f ranee to col¬ 
laborate in colonial affairs against Eng¬ 
land. 

Aug. 1. Outbreak of war between China 
and Japan, over Korea (below, and 
p. 881). 

Aug.-Sept. Armenian massacres. These 
w^ere the result of the failure of 
the f)owers (1878-1882) to secure for the 
Asiatic provinces of 'Lurkey the reforms en¬ 
visaged by the Treaty of Berlin. Armenian 
nationalists, insjiired by the example of 
Russian f'an-Slavs and terrorists, had or¬ 
ganized secret revolutionary groups (leader 
Avetis Nazarbek). which, o[>erating from 
Geneva, Tillis, Baris, and other places, 
followed a fxilicy of provoking troubles in 
Armenia in the hojie of calling forth re¬ 
prisals by the 'Turks and so bringing about 
fairoi)ean intervention. from 1890 on 
there were constant disturbances, culmi¬ 
nating in the .\rmenian rising of Aug. 1894 
in the vicinity of Sassun. Lhis was fiut 
down with ferocity by the Kurdish irregular 
cavalry dlamidie regiments). The result 
was a great outcry in fiurope, particularly 
in f'mgland. where ill-informed humani¬ 
tarians called on the Liberal government 
to intervene. Ultimately the sultan ap- 
jH)inted a commission of investigation, 
which was joined l)y British, f rench, and 
Russian delegates. Lord Roseliery hoj)ed 
to develop furiluT this Near-Eastern 
Triplice, but Russia, threatened in her own 
territory l>y the jirospei t of an Armenian 
state, was adverse to any action. The 
commission jmoduced a fairly innocuous 
ftrogram of reform i.Vjtr. 1895). 'Bhe 
sultan, as usual, tem[)orized. Suggestions 
of the British for the use of pressure were 
tlatly rejected by Russia and nothing was 
done. 

Oct. 6. 'Lhe British government invited 
Germany, France. Russia, and 
the Ihiited Slates U> join in intervention in 
the Far East, the ('hinese having been regu¬ 
larly defeated in battle with the Japane.se. 
The projected intervention failed because 
of the unwillingness of the I'nited States 
and Uicrmany to take part. 

1896, Apr. 17. Treaty of Shimonoseki be¬ 
tween Uhina and Jajian; China 
and Japan recognized the full indej)endence 
of Korea; C'hina (cded to Japan Formosa, 
the Pescadores Islands, and the whole of 
the Liaotung Peninsula, with Bort Arthur; 
China was to ]xiy a huge indemnity; C'hina 
was to conclude a treaty of commerce, 
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opening seven new ports. Reaction of the 
powers: England reasonably well satisfied, 
especially with the commercial clauses, and 
ready to abandon defeated China for the 
rising power of Japan; Russia most directly 
affected since the beginning of Russian 
activity in the Far Fast {Trans-Siberian 
Railway begun 1891) and the development 
of interest in Manchuria and Korea (im¬ 
portant because of its excellent open 
harbors). The Russians were long unde¬ 
cided whether to op})ose the Japanese or 
to seek an agreement with them. The 
Tokyo government was quite prepared for 
a territorial deal, but ultimately the Rus¬ 
sians rejected these advances in view of 
the readiness of the Germans to join in 
action to cheek Japan (growing German 
commercial interests in the Far lOast; abox'e 
all German anxiety to re-establish close 
relations with Russia and to divert Russia 
to the Far I'kist, thus emasculating the 
Fran co-Russian Alliance). France, though 
she had extensive interests and aspirations 
in southwestern China, followed the Rus¬ 
sian lead rather reluctantly, simply in order 
not to be left out of the picture. 

Apr. 23. INTERVENTION OF RUS¬ 
SIA, GERMANY, AND FRANCE 
at Tokyo. England refused at the last 
moment to join in the action. The Japanese 
were “advised” to retrocede the Liaotung 
Peninsula in return for an increased in¬ 
demnity. After some hesitation the Jap¬ 
anese government yielded, beginning of 
the acute antagonism between Russia and 
Japan in the Far East. Formation of the 
Far-Eastern Triplice (Russia, Germany, and 
France) which, in the following years, ex- 
f)loited the weakness of China. 

June 25. Formation of the Salisbury 
cabinet in England, with Joseph 
Chamberlain at the c(donial office, begin¬ 
ning of the most active phase of british 
imperialism. In view of Britain’s isolation 
and the situation in the Near East, Africa, 
and the Far East, Salisbury tried at first 
to throw off the danger of French and 
Ru.ssian advance by reconstituting close 
relations with Germany and the Triple 
Alliance. 

Aug. 6. FAMOUS INTERVIEW BE¬ 
TWEEN WILLIAM II AND 
SALISBURY AT THE COWES YACHT 
RACES. Salisbury hinted broadly at the 
advi.sability of partitioning the Ottoman 
Empire as the best solution of the chronic 
Near-Eastern troubles. His idea was 
clearly that the Russians should be allowed 
to take Constantinofile, but the Germans 
misunderstood the premier’s design and 
interpreted it as a move to embroil the 
Continental j)owers in the Near East and 


smash the reviving friendship between 
Germany and Russia. The emperor there¬ 
fore rejected all suggestions. When he 
discovered his mistake, he tried to arrange 
a further interview with Salisbury, but this 
came to naught through further misunder¬ 
standing. The result was profound distrust 
between Salisbury and the emjx'ror (en¬ 
couraged by Baron von Holstein), which 
only served lo aggravate relations between 
the two countries. 

Oct. 1. First Armenian massacres in 
Constantinople following a great 
and provocative Armenian demon¬ 
stration. 

Oct. 17. Under pressure from the powers, 
the sultan finally accepted tlie 
program of reforms for Armenia. Never¬ 
theless, the massaiTcs continued, taking 
place in various cities all over Anattilia. 
A British squadron was assembled outside 
the Dardanelles and British action was de¬ 
ferred solely because of ajiprehension as to 
what Prance and Russia might do. The 
Italians supported the Ihiglish and Count 
Goluchowski (.Austrian foreign minister 
since June) actually ignored German advice 
and took the lead in recommending inter¬ 
national naval action at (Constantinople. 
During the crisis (Nov.) the Russians 
planned to send an expeditionary force to 
the Bos})orus (Nelidov scheme) and to seize 
the I’urkish capital liefore the British and 
their allies could get there. The execution 
of the scheme was deferred in })art because 
of inadequate preparation, in part because 
of the unwillingness of the I'rench to In¬ 
come embroiled in war. 

1896, Jan. 3. THE KRUGER TELE¬ 
GRAM, sent by Em))eror William 
to President Kruger of the South African 
Republic (Transvaal) congratulating him 
on the defeat of the raiders led by Dr. 
Jameson. 'J'he raid was the culmination of 
a long devclof)ment and of ac iite tension 
in the relations between England and the 
Transvaal (p. 856). The Kruger telegram 
reflected German policy in this whole 
question. (German interests in the Trans¬ 
vaal were considerable, but not decisive. 
'J’he Germans made themselves the advo¬ 
cates of the Transvaal because they hoped 
(this was Holstein’s plan) to demonstrate 
the value of German friendship to England 
by annoying the British into better re¬ 
lations. \\ hen news of the Jameson raid 
reached Berlin, the emperor, assuming that 
the British government was privy to the 
scheme, demanded strong measures and 
even military intervention on behalf of 
Kruger. His advisers did their utmost to 
cool his ardor, but in the end agreed to the 
telegram of congratulations to Kruger. 
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This created a storm of indignation and 
recrimination in England, especially when 
it became known that the real purpose of 
the German government was to beat the 
British into friendship. The governments 
indeed remained calm, but public opinion 
on both sides was so stirred up that for the 
future a policy of friendship became almost 
imf)ossil)le. Loud demands for an agree¬ 
ment with France and Russia were met by 
the British government Ijy an agreement 
with France (Jan. 15) in which the British 
abandoned many of their claims in Siam, 
and by a|)proaches to Russia which, how¬ 
ever, led to nothing. 

Feb. Reconciliation between Russia and 
Bulgaria, the new tsar, Nicholas II 
(18Q4-1Q17), desiring to bring the feud to 
an end, and Brirue h'erdinand having ex¬ 
pressed his readiness to baptize the Crown 
I’rince Boris in the Orthodox faith. Russia 
took the initiati\'e in securing the recog¬ 
nition of Ferdinand by the powers, but 
refused to encourage the Bulgarian agi¬ 
tation in Macedonia, which had become 
\ery active since the dismissal of Stam- 
bulov (May 1804). Stambulov was mur¬ 
dered by Macedonian rex'olutionaries (July 
17, 1805) and the revolutionary committees 
(founded Apr. 1805) were attempting to 
start an insurrection in the province, in 
order to exploit the Armenian crisis. Russia 
was anxious to keep the Near East quiei 
while following her designs in the Far 
East. 

Feb. Outbreak of the insurrection in 
Crete, fomented by Greeks who 
were intent on the annexation of the island. 
Under pressure from the powers the sultan 
eventually agreed 'July 31 t(^ the restoration 
of the Pact of Halepa (1878), which had 
introdiu ed a large measure of self govern¬ 
ment in the island and which had been 
curtailed after the suppression of a rising 
in iSSg. (ireek suf)port of the insurgents 
continued. 'I'he Austrian government pro¬ 
posed a blockade of Crete (July 25b J'his 
was rejeited (July 20) by laigland, where 
anti-'rurkish feeling ran high. The sultan 
accej)ted a new reform scheme (Aug. 25) 
drawn up by the ambassadors of the })owers 
(Crete to have a Christian governor, named 
by the sultan with the approval of the 
powers; the Cretan Christians to have two- 
thirds of all otlK es and the Cretan assemldy 
to have wade [x)vvers; a liuropean commi.ssion 
was to reorganize the gendarmerie, courts, 
and finances), 'fliis program was accepted 
by the insurgents (Sept. 12). 

Mar. 1. Battle of Adua. Disastrous 
defeat of the Italians by the Ethi¬ 
opians. By the Treaty of Uccialli (May 2, 
1889) Italians had hoped to esta!)lish a 


protectorate over Ethiopia. This was recog¬ 
nized by the British (agreements of Mar. 
24 and Apr. 15, 1891) on condition that the 
frontier remain 100 miles from the Nile and 
that the Italians promise not to interfere 
in any way with the Nile water. Thus the 
British hoped to use the Italians as a bul¬ 
wark tt) protect the Nile. This plan was 
frustrated by the French (established on 
the Red Sea at (3bock, 1862), who were 
anxious to get to the Nile and connect their 
western and eastern African holdings in a 
great belt. Menelek, lOmperor of Ethiopia, 
denounced the Treaty of Uccialli (1891; 
and encouraged the t rench (Jibuti-Addis 
Ababa Railway concession, 1893). who in 
turn supplied him with munitions. War 
broke out between Italy and Ethiopia in 
the autumn of 1895 to a series of 

reverses of the Italians. Pressed by de¬ 
mands from Crisf)i. Gen. Baratieri decided 
on a march to Auda. In the mountains his 
forces be( ame divided, after which they 
were overwhelmed by much greater num¬ 
bers of Ethioj)ians. 

Mar. 12- British decision to begin the 
reconquest of the Sudan by an 
advance on Dongola. This decision was 
taken less because of the frantic a{){)eal3 of 
Italy and Germanv for aid, or because of 
the reports of dervish misrule, than because 
of the fact that the Italian collay)se in 
Fihioj)ia meant the C()llay)se of the British 
system of protecting the Nile on the east. 
Danger of t rench advance in that region, 
as w'ell as from the west (second Monteii 
mission, July 1805; Marchand mission, 
Feb. 1S90), despite the famous Grey decla¬ 
ration (Mar. 28. 1895) stating that England 
w'ould regard sucli action as “unfriendly,” 
ol>ligcd the government to re-establish 
control of the Sudan itself. The French 
and Russian governments refused their 
consent to the use of F.gxqjtian funds, but 
the British circumvented this difficulty by 
making I'.gxpt a loan. 

June 3. Treaty of alliance between 
Russia and China, signed by Li 
Hung Chang during his attendance at the 
coronation of the tsar at Moscow^ 'Phe 
treaty wxis the outci)me of long negotiations 
through w hich the Russians strove to secure 
a reward for the intervention against Japan 
in 1805. Its term was 15 years. During 
this period each party w^as to aid the other 
in the event of aggression b\^ Jay)an against 
Russian territory in the Idir East, (ihina, 
or Korea. Russia was gi\'en permission to 
run the Trans-Siberian Railway across 
northern Manchuria to Vladivostok, thus 
cutting off a large detour to the north and 
making {possible the economic penetration 
of Manchuria. 
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June 9. Lobanov-Yamagata Agreement 

between Russia and Japan, re¬ 
garding Korea. Russian influence had been 
predominant there since Feb., when the 
king, in dire dread of the Japanese, who had 
engineered the murder of the queen, fled to 
the Russian legation. The Russians re¬ 
jected a Japanese offer to divide the country 
into a northern (Russian) and a southern 
(Japanese) sphere. By the agreement of 
June 9 both parties promised to withdraw 
their forces and co-operate in the work 
of reform. In case of disorder they were 
to consult before sending troops. The 
agreement established what amounted to a 

condominium. 

Aug. 26 . Attack on the Ottoman Bank by 

Armenian revolutionaries. They 
seized the building and threatened to blow 
it up unless their demands were met. 
Eventually they were induced to withdraw, 
but other outbreaks occurred in the cai)ital. 
This led to the greatest of the Armenian 
massacres, lasting three days and resulting 
in the slaughter of thousands of hum})le 
Armenians. The horror was stoj)ped by 
the vigorous inter\'ention of the ambassa¬ 
dors. Repetition of the crisis of 1895 as 
regards the European |)owcrs. kmgiand 
was an.xious to intervene and an effort was 
made to persuade the t sar ( who visited the 
queen at Balmoral in Sept.) to join in the 
action, but Nic holas was held back by his 
advisers (death of Lobanov, Aug. 30; as¬ 
cendancy of Nelidov, ambassador at Con¬ 
stantinople). The Russian government 
adopted Nelidov’s scheme for the seizure 
of Constantinople and the Straits in the 
event of action by the British (Nov.). But, 
as in the f)receding year, nothing came of 
the plan, not so much because of the oppo¬ 
sition of Witte, the powerful finance minis¬ 
ter, as because of inadequate pre[)aration 
and the lukewarmness of France. With 
respect to Armenia the jiowers were unable 
to agree on any course of action. 'I'he dis¬ 
orders continued more or less until June 
1897, after which the revolutionary move¬ 
ment, having attained nothing but the 
massacre of thousands of Armenians, gradu¬ 
ally collujised. 

1897, Feb. 2 . Cretan insurrection resumed, 

suf)ported by the Creek Cretan 
Committee and the Etiinike Ildairia, an 
organization designed for the realization of 
Creek aspirations in Macedonia. The 
Creek government was forced by public 
opinion to send shi|)s and troo[)s to Crete 
(l^'eb. 10, following the proclamation of 
union with Creece, Feb. Cy. The powers, 
in dread of a rising in Macedonia, were 
eager to check the movement, despite 
popular sympathy with the Creeks. At 


the suggestion of Muraviev, the new Rus¬ 
sian foreign minister, the powers (F"eb. 15) 
landed troops in Crete, to hold the island 
in “deposit” for the time being. But 
England (P^eb. 17) rejected a Russian- 
Austrian proposal that the Piraeus be 
blockaded. 'J'he powers handed in notes 
to Greece and Turkey (Mar. 2) promising 
autonomy for Crete and demanding with¬ 
drawal of the troo[)s on pain of “measures 
of constraint.” The Creek government 
rejected the note and on Mar. 18 the block¬ 
ade of Crete was proclaimed. The war in 
Crete went on. 

Apr. 17 . WAR BETWEEN GREECE 
AND TURKEY, the result of 
the massing of Creek troo])s on the Mace¬ 
donian frontier and attacks by the bands 
of the Ethnike Iletairia. d'he British had 
refused to take part in a blockade of Volo, 
which would have made these {)reparations 
impossible. Serbia and Bulgaria were 
eager to join in the assault on Turkey, 
but were deterred by strong warnings from 
Russia. 

Apr. 30 . Russian-Austrian Agreement, 

concluded during a visit of PTancis 
Jose})h and Coliu howski to St. Betersburg. 
The two powers agreed to maintain the 
status quo in the Balkans, and, if partition 
became inevitable, to work for the division 
of the area among the Balkan states, to 
which was to be added an .Albanian state. 
The joint action of the two powers pre- 
\'ented Serliia and Bulgaria from associat¬ 
ing themselves with Creece. 

May 10 . The Greeks appealed to the 
powers, after a scries of decisi\’e 
defeats by the Turks. 'Fhey had first been 
obliged to recall their troops from Crete and 
to accept in ad\ ani'e the deciskms of the 
|)owcrs. An armistice was arranged (May 
19) and a jicace settlement reached (Sept. 
18). Turkey was allowed only a small 
redification of the frontier in her favor, and 
an indemnity, d'he C'retan question re¬ 
mained open until Nt)v. 1S98, when the 
})owers finally agreed to name Prince 
George of Greece as governor of the island, 
and witlulrew their forces. 

Nov. 14 . Landing of German forces at 
Kiao-chow Bay, and occupation of 
Tsingtao, following the murder of two Cer- 
man missionaries (Nov. i). t'Acr since 
1895 the Cermans were determined to 
secure a port on the Chinese cixist as reward 
for their intervention against Japan. But 
they had Ijeen unable, until 1897, to decide 
which port was most desirable. Kiao-chow 
had finally been settled on. Despite the 
fact that the tsar had given his approval 
(visit of William 11 to St. Petersliurg, Aug. 
1897), the Russian foreign minister raised 
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objections and claimed prior rights. There 
was a period of acute uncertainty, but the 
Russians gave uj) their opposition. The 
Chinese refused the German demands until 
Mar. 6, 1898, when an agreement was 
signed giving Germany a lease of the bay 
for 99 years and permission to construct 
two railways in Shantung Province and to 
()])erate mines. 

Dec. 14. The Russian fleet ordered to 
proceed to Port Arthur. "Phis was 
the first step in the acquisition of the port, 
as recommended by Muraxiev' and aj)- 
I)roved by tlie tsar, though op|)osed by 
Witte and all the other ministers (council 
of Nov. 25). 

Dec.—1898, Mar. Conflict between 
Russia and England over a loan 
required by Cliina. Both sides put forward 
extremely hard conditions. Russi;i de¬ 
manded a mono])oly of railroad-building 
in Mamhuria ami the right to build a rail¬ 
road from the Trans-Siberian south to the 
Yellow Sea, where she was to be permitted 
to construct a port; Ihigland demanded a 
concession for a railroad from the Burmese 
frontier to the Yangtze Basin and a i)romise 
not to alienate territory in the Yangtze 
X’alley, as well as other commercial con¬ 
cessions. 

1898, Jan. 25. Salisbury’s note to Russia, 

aiming at a compromise. 'The 
British j)remier in elfect proposed th.it all 
.Asia should be divided by a line from .\lex- 
amiretta to i’eking into a northern (Rus¬ 
sian) sjiliere and a soutluTn (British) 
si)here. The Russians evaded these ad¬ 
vances, feeling no need for abandoning half 
of .Asia (the better half) to P.nglancl. In¬ 
stead. the Russian'^ pressed on the C hinese a 
demand for the lease of Talienwan and Port 
Arthur (Alar. -(i. 'This brought the Anglo- 
Russian crisis to a head. 

Mar. 8. Britain sounded the United 
States government regarding pos 
sible collaboration in the I'ar Past, 
but rec eix ed no encouragement. 

Mar. 17. Chamberlain’s advances to the 
Japanese, whiv h were also al)or- 
tive, as the Japanese did not yet 
feel ready to act against Russia 
and were negotiating xvith Russia 
an agreement regarding Korea. 

Mar. 27. The Chinese yielded to Rus¬ 
sian jiressure and leased to Russia 
Port Artliur and ralienwan for 25 years. 
The British goxernment had decided (Mar. 
25) that the (juestion xvas not xx'orlh a 
war with Russia and that the best course 
would be to lease Weihaiwei as a counter- 
wx'ight. The Chinese agreed to this on 
Mar. 27. 


Apr. 10. The French extorted from 
China an agreement not to alien¬ 
ate the three provinces of Yunnan, Kuang- 
tung, and Kuangsi, and to permit the 
construction of a railroad to Yunnan-fu. 
Prance was given a lease of Kuangchowwan 
for 99 years. Numerous other concessions 
were extorted from the Chinese government 
in the following months, initiating the 
I)artition of China. 

Apr. 25. The Nishi-Rosen Agreement 

between Russia and Ja])an. This 
had been under negotiation since Feb. and 
was meant by the Russians to circumvent 
Jaf)anese opposition to the advance in 
Mane huria. The Russians rejected a Japa¬ 
nese offer of a free hand in Alanchuria in 
return for a free hand in Korea, but recog¬ 
nized JajKin’s preponderant economic inter¬ 
ests in Korea and promised not to obstruct 
them. 

Mar. 28. Passage of the first naval law 

by the German Reichstag. 'Phis 
was the work of .Vdm. Alfred von Tirpitz, 
minister of marine, and laid the basis for 
the naval expansion of Germany. The 
arguments for a larger fleet were the need 
for {irotecting colonies and commerce and 
the iu‘( essity for a tlect if Germany w'as to 
make her weight felt in international atTairs 
lespei ially against Ixngland). It xvas there¬ 
fore decided to build a liattle fleet (influence 
of the teaching of Mahan) so strong that 
ex’en the strongest naval power would 
hesitate before attacking. d'iqiitz also 
hoped that the possession of a fleet would 
heighten Germany’s alliance value in the 
eyes of Russia and France. 

Mar. 29. Beginning of the discussions 
lietwcen Joseph Chamberlain and 
the German ambassador, the object of 
xvhii'h xvas to enlist German support against 
further Russian encroachments in the Par 
ICist. Biilow (German foreign minister 
since June, 1897) treated the matter 
evasively, being unwilling to antagonize 
Russia. In hingland there was little official 
or public sentiment for Chamberlain’s 
})roject. The discussions were conq)licaicd 
by the ox'er-eagerness of Baron von Eckard- 
stein, wdio misled his own government as 
well as the Pnglish. Lord Salisburx'. on 
his return from a vacation, showed little 
enthusiasm and took the Par Pastern 
situation less seriously than Chamber- 
lain, 

May 13. Chamberlain’s great speech 
at Birmingham, extremely anti- 
Russian and a bid for the friendship of the 
United States and Germany. This made 
an unfavorable im]iression both in England 
and in the world at large. Neither the 
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United States nor Germany did anything to 
encourage the colonial secretary. 

Aug. 30. Anglo-German Agreement 
regarding the future of the Portu¬ 
guese colonies. Phe Portuguese govern¬ 
ment was bankrupt and in urgent need of 
a loan. This the British go\ernment was 
ready to grant, in return for the cession or 
lease of Delagoa Bay, long coveted as the 
key to the T^ans^'aal and now of prime 
importance because of the growing tension 
in relations hetw^een England and the 
Transvaal. The Germans demanded a 
hand in the matter and the Jhiglish re¬ 
luctantly agreed, for fear of German col- 
lal)oration with France (advances of June 
i8qS). The two powers agreed to share in 
a loan to Portugal, with the colonies as 
security. The northern half of Mozam¬ 
bique and all but a central strip of Angola 
was assigned to Germany as the area of 
which the revenues should serve for the 
German share of the loan; the southern 
half of Mozambique and the rest of Angola 
were assigned to Britain. In the event of 
default of the Portuguese government these 
territories were to ])ass to the contracting 
powers. The Germans e.xpec ted the agree¬ 
ment to bear early fniit. The British did 
all they could to prevent its coming into 
elfect, and regarded the whole agreement 
as a })iece of blackmail. 

Sept. 18. Beginning of the Fashoda 
crises, betwc'cn England and 
France. Since Mar. i8()6 the P>gyptian 
forces, under Gen. Kitchener, had been 
advancing up the Nile. 'The dervishes were 
decisiv^ely defeated on the Atbara River 
(;\pr. 8, i8q8) and at Omdurman (Sept. 2 ). 
During the same period British expeditions 
w’ere trying to reach the Nile from Uganda, 
all with the object of heading off the French, 
with whom the Congo government co- 
oj^erated. The Marchand mission, sent 
out in I'eb. 1896, succeeded, after countless 
delays and hardshi{)s, in reaching the Nile 
at I’ashoda (no^v Kodok) on July lo, 1898, 
and establishing itself there. Just before 
that, in June, a force of Ethiopians, ac- 
com])anicd by a few Frenchmen, had 
f)ushed down tlie Soljat River and reached 
the Nile just above Fashoda, this being 
|)art of a plan to })iish Fhhiopian claims to 
the right bank of the Nile, while the FYench 
established themselves on the left bank. 
After the battle of Omdurman, Kitchener 
at once proceeded uj) the Nile, where he 
found Marchand. The latter refused to 
evacuate without orders of his government. 
There ensued the most acute crisis in Anglo- 
French relations during the whole pre-war 
period. The British refused to discuss the 
pros and cons of the French claims until 


Marchand had evacuated territory which 
the British claimed for Egypt by right of 
conquest. The French government, harried 
by the Dreyfus affair (p. 641), finding itself 
unprefiared for war at sea and securing no 
support from Russia (visit of Muraviev to 
Paris, Oct.), yielded to a poorly veiled 
threat of war. On Nov. 3 the evacuation 
of Fashoda was ordered. The French 
claims were not settled until Mar. 21, 1899, 
when they were obliged to renounce all 
territory along the Nile, in return for worth¬ 
less districts in the Sahara. 'Fhc episode 
left a legacy of hatred for Flngland in France 
and made more dirficult the jmrsuit of a 
policy of friendship with England, as 
advocated by Theophile Delcasse, French 
foreign minister from June, 1898, to June, 
1905. 

Nov. 21. Commercial treaty between 
France and Italy, bringing to an 
end a long and disastrous tariff war. The 
treaty marked the beginning of the recon¬ 
ciliation of France and Italy and the 
gradual defection of Italy from the Triple 
Alliance (tacitly renewed for six years 
in 189 ^). This iiolicy was necessitated by 
the collajise of the Italian colonial j)olicy 
and the instability (ff the domestic situation 
(p. 6()ik 

1899, May 18-July 29. FIRST HAGUE 
PEACE CONFERENCE, which 
met at the imitation of the Russian t.sar 
(.\ug. 24, 1898). It is now known that the 
Russian proposal was due i hieily to finan¬ 
cial stringency and inability lo keep up 
with the armaments of .Austria and other 
powers. The suggestion was regarded with 
distrust and dislike by most of the powers, 
not least by ITance. 'Fwenty-six states 
were rejircsented, but little more was 
achieved than the signature of corn’cnlions 
for the pacific settlement of international 
disputes and the definition of the laws of 
wxir (])rohibition for 5 years of the use of 
projectiles thrown from balloons, prohibition 
F gas warfare and dumdum bullets, ])ro- 
vision for better treatment of war prisoners 
and wf)unded, etc.). Nothing was done 
about disarmament or limitation of arma¬ 
ment; compulsory arbitration was rejected, 
but a permanent court of arbitration was 
])rovided for. 

Aug. 9. Extension of the Franco-Russian 
Alliance, during Delcass(*’s visit to 
.St. Petersburg. In \iew of the Austrian 
constitutional crisis (p. 694) and the j)ossi- 
bility of the dissolution of the Hapsburg 
monarchy, the alliance was extended to 
provide for the maintenance of the balance 
of power as well as the maintenance of 
peace, and the term of the military con¬ 
vention was made indefinite. 
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Sept. 6. Open Door Note of the Ameri¬ 
can secretary of state, John Hay. 
In view of the division of China into spheres 
of influence, it proposed that England, Ger¬ 
many, and Russia should not interfere with 
treaty ports and should not levy higher 
harbor or railroad dues on foreign goods 
than on their own within their si)lieres. 
This was agreed to by all powers interested, 
but l)y Russia only with vague reservations. 
The note had little immediate importance, 
but set up an ideal policy often referred to 
later. 

Oct. 9. Outbreak of the Hoer War 
ffi. 857). Almost from the begin¬ 
ning there were rumors of the possibility 
of Franco-Russian-German intervention 
against Id^gland. and Count Muraviev 
aj)pears to have made some efforts in that 
direction, but neither the French nor the 
Germans showed much desire to become 
(‘rnbroiled. 

Oct. 14. The so-called Windsor Treaty 

between England and Portugal. 
The set ret agrt'cmcnt renewed older treaties 
of 1642 and 1001, inv\)l\ing a guaranty of 
Portuguese territory, and im luded a promise 
by I’ortugal ntU to let munitions pass 
through Delagoa Bay to the Transvaal, or 
to declare neutralit\a 'Phe agreement was 
a negation of the spirit of the (ierman- 
liritish Agreement of Aug. iS(;S. 

Nov. 1. Agreement between England 
and Cierinany regarding the Sa¬ 
moan Islands. The disorders in Samoa 
(}). qri' and the desire ol the Germans to 
at'quire the British share of the group had 
cml)itlered relations between the two 
countries for almost a year. In view of the 
war in South Africa the British government 
finally gave in, though with poor grace, 
(iermany got the islands of Upolu aiul 
Savaii, the British taking in return the 
Tonga Islands, Savage Islands, and lesser 
islands of the Solomon group, as well as a 
disputed strip of Togoland. 

Nov. 26. Baghdad Railway concession 
granted to a German syndicate. 
This was the fruit of a decade of German 
economic acti\ ity in the Near East. 'Phere 
had been innumerable schemes for railways 
in Anat(dia, es[>ecia]l\' from the Syrian 
coast to Baghdad and the Persian Gulf. 
The sultan, an.xious to increase the income 
from the more remote provinces and to bind 
the empire together strategically, had tOct. 
4, 1888) given a German company a con¬ 
cession to build a railroad from opi^osite 
Constantinople to Angora (Ankara) with 
the idea of going on through northern 
Anatolia to Baghdad. This line was com¬ 
pleted in 1892, after which there was a 
scramble for a new concession. The British 


were obliged to withdraw when the Ger¬ 
mans threatened to discontinue support of 
their policy in Egypt. On Feb. 15, 1893, 
the German company received a concession 
to continue the line from Angora to Kai- 
sarieh (this was not built) and for another 
line, til rough the more promising southern 
districts, from Eskishehr to Konia. This 
was finished in 1896 and therewith the 
question of continuing to Baghdad became 
an immediate one. Countless projects and 
applications (British, French, Russian) 
were put forward, but the Germans re¬ 
mained in the ascendant, especially after 
the visit of Emperor William II to Con¬ 
stantinople and the Holy Land (Oct. 1898) 
and his proclamation of friendshij) for the 
300,000,000 Moslems in the world. The 
l^'rench ultimately gave u|> their ojiposition 
and agreed to co-o|)erate with German 
interests, ddie British were taken up with 
other affairs and had jorotected their inter¬ 
ests in the Persian Gulf by an agreement 
with the Sheikh of Kuwait (he jiromised to 
cede no territory^ without British consent) 
on Jan. 23, iSqc). The Russians remained 
vigorously hostile to the German project, 
but the Germans obtained a preliminary' 
concession for a line from Konia to Baghdad 
on Xov. 25. 1899. 'Phough primarily an 
economic enteq')rise. the Ikighdad Railway' 
project ciuickly’ liecame a \'ital factor in 
the relations of Germany with Russia and 
England. 

Nov. 20-28. Visit of William II and 
Biilow to England (the first since 
1895). C'onversations between Biilow, 
Chamberlain, and Balfour. Discussion of 
a possilile Anglo-German-.Vmerican agree¬ 
ment. Biilow suggested that Chamberlain 
say something publicly' of the common 
interests which bound the two countries. 
In his Leicester speech (Nov. 30) Charnl)tT- 
lain went much further aiid thereby raised 
a storm of ill-will in both Emgland and Ger¬ 
many, where pro-Boer sentiments were very 
pronounced. Biilow, in a Reichstag speech 
(Dec. ji), rejected tlie advances and even 
stressed the need of Germany for a stre)nger 
licet. Marked cooling in .\nglo-German 
relations. 

1900, Jan. .Veute tension in .Vnglo-German 
relations resulting from the sto}>- 
l)ing of the (ierman ship BHudcsralh on very'' 
inadequate su5\ncion that she was carrying 
contraband. The British gv)vernmcnt 
eventually gave in (Jan. ib). 

Feb. 28, Mar. 3. Mura\ iev suggested to 
the P'rench and German govern¬ 
ments the possibility’ of joint “amicable” 
pressure on iMigland to bring about peace 
in South Africa. 'Phe (KTinans rejected the 
suggestion unless action were preceded by 
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a mutual guaranty of territory between the 
three powers. There was no serious effort 
made to intervene against l-higland, though 
the Russians took advantage of England’s 
j)light to advance their interests in Persia, 
Afghiinistan, and Tibet, and the French in 
Morocco. 

Mar. Russian squadron at Chemulpo. 

Efforts made to secure a naval 
base on the southern coast of 
Korea (Masampo). These at- 
tem|)ts were frustrated by the 
\ igorous i)p])osition of Japan. 

June 12. Passage of the second German 
naval law, |)rovidmg for a ffeet of 
38 battleships, to be built in 20 years. 'This 
was the basic building program, carried 
through the Reichstag on a wave of ill- 
feeling toward Ihigland, which the govern¬ 
ment c.\j)loitcd through the Navy League 
and other organi/.ed }>ro|>aganda. 
June 13-Aug. 14. Boxer rising and siege 
of the Peking Legations. The 
rising was tlie direct outcome of the en¬ 
croachments of the Ihirojjcan powers in 
China and the division of the em])ire into 
spheres of influence. The Boxers were 
X'oluntccr militiamen, organized and en¬ 
couraged by the government to bloc k the 
designs of the foreigners. 1'he legations 
were ffnally reliexecl Ity an international 
expeditionary force, d'he C'hinese govern¬ 
ment was obliged (Sept, tqoi) to agree to 
fiunish the off icials most directly res|)(>nsible 
and to pay a huge indemnity. Ifut the 
whole episode had given the Russian mili¬ 
tary men (oj'>posed by Witte and the new 
foreign minister, Count Lamsdorff) an 
opportunity to occupy (Manchuria with 
100.000 troops. The question of evacuation 
soon became the key to the whole har- 
Eastern problem. 

Oct. 16. Anglo-German Yangtze Agree¬ 
ment, the result of British anxiety 
because of Russian designs. It ))rovided for 
the maintenance of tlie “C)j)en Door” in 
*^all (Chinese territory as far as they |the 
contracting powers] can exercise influence,” 
and disclaimed all territorial designs. Other 
jx)wers acceded to it. 

Nov. 9. The Alexeiev-Tseng Agreement, 
between Russia and the (Chinese 
governor of Manchuria. Jlie Chinese civil 
administration was to be restored and 
Russian troops concentrated at Mukden 
and other points along the railroad. This 
was disavowed by both the Russian and 
Chinese authorities. 

Dec. 14. Franco-Italian Agreement, by 

which Italy gave France a free 
hand in Morocco in return for a free hand 
in Tripoli, This marked the full develop¬ 
ment of the I ranco-ltalian entente. 


1901, Feb. 8. Russian proposals to China 

for the evacuation of Manchuria. 
In return for evacuation, the Chinese 
government was to agree not to keep more 
than a police force in Manchuria and to 
give Russia a monopoly of concessions in 
Manchuria, Mongolia, and Chinese Central 
Asia, as well as a concession for a railroad 
running toward Peking. A]3j)eals of C'hina 
to the powers. Strong stand of Japan, 
backed by Ihigland and, more cautiously, 
by (lermany. 

Mar. 15. Billow’s speech in the Krirlis- 
lag, declaring that the \ arigtze 
Agreement did not aj^ply to Manchuria. 

' 'This brought to an end the first discussions 
in London on the possil)ility of an .Anglo- 
(ierman-Japanese bk)C directed against 
Russia. The Cermans were unwilling to go 
beyond a promise of neutrality in a Russian- 
japanese or Anglo-Russian war. 
Apr. 6. f ollowing new and stronger ])ro- 
tests from Jaj)an and fu’igland, 
the Russian go\'ernment dro|)j)ed 
the draft convention with China 
and denied that it had been au¬ 
thentic. 

May 29. Lord Salisbury’s memorandum 

on British policy, a confidential 
document defending a jxfficy of isolation. 
This rang the death-knell of the Anglo- 
(lerman alli.im e discussions, carried on 
since M arch i»y Baron von Eckardstein, 
secretary of the German emliassy in Lon¬ 
don. F.ckardstein reported the British 
much more anxious for alliance than they 
were, which induced the (lerman go\ern- 
rnent to insist on an alliance with the whole 
'rri[)le Alliance, 'bo this the British would 
not agree, being lukewarm about the whole 
matter in general. 

June. Moroccan missions tc) Paris, 
London, and Berlin. Discussion 
of an Anglo-(lerman pact on Mo¬ 
rocco. This the (Icrmans rejected 
excejit as |)art of a larger alliance. 
July-Aug. Beginning of the negotiations 
for an Anglo-Japanese Alliance. 

Oct.-Nov. Renewed discussions between 
Russia and China regarding the 
conditions for the evacuation of 
(Manchuria. 

Oct. 16. Resumption of Anglo-Japanese 
discussions by Baron Hayashi, 
the minister in London. Hayashi made it 
clear that for Ja[)an Korea was the crux 
and that Japan was interested in Man¬ 
churia only as the approach to Korea. The 
negotiations hinged on the definition of 
Japan’s interests in Korea and on the 
fjuestion whether the alliance should be ex¬ 
tended to inc lude Siam and India. 
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Nov. 25'Dec. 4. Visit of Prince Ito to 

St. Petersburg. Contrary to ex¬ 
pectation he found Witte and IvamsdortT 
eager for an agreement and willing to make 
far-reaching concessions to Japan in Korea. 
Ito was thereby induced to exceed his 
instructions and draft an agreement with 
Russia. 

Dec. 7. The Jai)anese government, 
feeling committed to England, de¬ 
cided to drof) the negotiations 
with Russia and conclude the 
alliance with England. 

1902, Jan. 30. THE ANGLO-JAPANESE 
ALLIANCE, marking the end of 
Hritain’s “sj)lendid isolation.” It had been 
decided, in the later negotiations, to drop 
the idea of inviting (iermany to join. 'The 
alliance was coiuluded for live years and 
j)ro\'i(l('d for the in(lependenc:e of China 
and Korea and the recognition of Japan’s 
sj)ecial interests in Korea; if cither j)arty 
became involved in war with a third party, 
its ally was bound to maintain neutrality, 
but if another {)ower or powers should join 
in the war, the allied power was bound to 
join in the con Hid; neither f)arty was to 
enter into se{)arate agreements with an¬ 
other {)ower (Russia) without consulting 
its ally, 'riie treaty was published on Peb. 

II. 

Mar. 20. Franco-Russian declaration in 

favor of the ])rinciples enunciated 
in the .-\nglo-Japanese Alliance and resere- 
ing the right to lake counsel to safeguard 
their interests. 1'his was generally taken 
as a counterblast to the new combination 
and an extension of the ITanc-o-Russian 
Alliance to the Far lAist, but this was 
t)robably an exaggeration. 

Apr. 8. Russian-Chinese Agreement, 
jiroN'iding for the e\acuation of 
.Mane huria within i8 months. 

May 31. Treaty of Vereeniging (,p. 857) 
bringing to an end the South 
Afric an War and restoring to F.ng- 
land greater liberty of action. 

June 28. Renewal of the Triple Alliance 
few six years, dlie demands of 
the Italians for greater conce.ssions 
were e\ aded, but they were given 
assuratues with regard to d’ripoli. 

Nov. 1. Italian note to France assuring 
her that in the e\-ent of lier being 
attacked, Italy would remain neutral; “the 
same shall hold good in case France, as the 
result of a direct provocation, should lind 
herself compelled, in defense of her honor or 
of her security, to take the initiative of a 
declaration of war.” Italy also gave as¬ 
surance that she was not a party and would 
not be a party to any military agreement 
in conlliit with this declaration. Com¬ 


pletion of the Italian-French Entente, the 

work largely of M. Camille Barrere, the 
French ambassador. Nadir of the Triple 
Alliance, the relations between Italy and 
Austria being badly strained by irredentist 
agitation. 

Nov. 8. Failure of the French agree¬ 
ment with Spain on Morocco. 
The French had otTered the Sf)aniards 
a substantial jiart of northern Morocco 
as a sphere, but the S[)anish govern¬ 
ment drew back for fear of antagonizing 
England. 

1903, Feb. Russian-Austrian program of re¬ 
form for Macedonia. The country 
had for years been the ])rey of rival 
liulgarian, Serbian, and Cireek bands and 
had broken out in insurrection in 1902. 
Mild reforms introduced by the sultan 
(.\ov. IQ02) had failed to pacify the region. 
'The Russian-.\ustrian program called for 
a gendarmerie composed of Moslems and 
Christians according to population. aj)j)C)int- 
ment of foreign othcers, and reorganization 
of the financial system. It was accepted by 
the other powers. 

Apr. Baghdad Railway crisis. The 

German company had obtained a 
definitive concession for the road from 
Konia to Basra (Jan. 17. 1902) and had 
done its utmost to secure the co-operation 
of the British and French governments in 
arranging the financing of the scheme. The 
British government was favorably disposed, 
but the bankers were finally scared otT 
liy an organized press campaign against 
participation. 'rhereui»on the British and 
French governments refused to become 
associated. The Russian go\ernment, as 
before, was irreconcilably opposed to the 
whole project. 

May 1-4. Visit of King Edward VII to 
Paris. This first move to\vard 
rectincilialion ended as a great 
su( ('ess. 

May 16. Lord Lansdowne’s declaration 

of British interests in the Persian 
Gulf: England “would regard the establish¬ 
ment of a naxal base or a fortified port in 
the Persian Gulf as a very grave menace to 
British interests, and would c'ertainly resist 
it by all means at her disposal.” This was 
intended primarily as a warning against 
Russian plans for a railroad across IT'rsia 
to Bunder .\bbas. 

July 6-9. Visit of President Loubet and 
Delcasse to London. Beginning 
of the conversations that were to 
lead to the .\nglo-FTcnch Fmtente. 

Aug. 12. First Japanese note to Russia, 
following the failure of the Russians 
to carry through the ex acuation of Man¬ 
churia. Earlier conversations had failed 
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through the unwillingness of the Russians to 
abandon their claims in northern Korea 
(Yalu concession, in which even Tsar Nicho¬ 
las was interested financially). 

Aug. 29. Dismissal of Count Witte, the 
Russian finance minister. This 
was tantamount to the victory of the group 
favoring Russian ex])ansion in Alanchuria 
and Korea (notably Bezobrazov). The 
Viceroyalty of the Far East was established 
to deal with Asiatic affairs independently 
of the foreign oflice. The Russians refused 
to take the Japanese policy seriously. They 
did not believe that Japan would go the 
limit and were confident that if she did. 
Russia would easily defeat her. 'i'he notes 
from Tokyo were treated with disdain and 
delay. 

Oct. 2. The Miirzsteg Program of reform 
for Alacedonia, worked out by 
Russia and Austria and approved by the 
powers. This program was to replace the 
k'cbruary program, which had been proved 
inadequate. Austrian and Ru.ssian in¬ 
spectors were to lie attached to the in¬ 
spector-general and a foreign general was 
to command the gendarmerie. Further 
administrative and judicial reforms were 
})rovided for. 

Nov. Anglo-Russian conversations look¬ 
ing toward an understanding. 
These broke down because of 
Russia’s unwillingness to agree to 
a ])artition of Fersia into spheres 
of inlluence. 

1904, Feb. 4. OUTBREAK OF THE 
RUSSIAN-JAPANESE WAR. fol¬ 
lowing the failure of the Rus¬ 
sians to give the Jajianese any 
satisfaction fp. 802). 

Apr. 8. THE ANGLO-FRENCH EN¬ 
TENTE concluded. 'Fhis had 
been under negotiation since July and 
especially since Oct. The outbreak of the 
Russian-Japanese War undoubtedly served 
to hasten the conclusion. The agreement 
represented a complete settlement of co¬ 
lonial difierenres, jiarticularly with regard 
to Egypt and Aloroci o: Trance recognized 
the Briti.sh occupation of Egypt, but was 
given guaranties regarding the JOgyplian 
debt; England was to make effective the 
Treaty of 1888 providing for the free navi¬ 
gation of the Suez Canal; England recog¬ 
nized French interests in Morocco and 
promised diplomatic support in realizing 
them; secret articles envisaged the eventual 
breakdown of Moroccan independence and 
the partition of the country between F'ranee 
and Spain; France surrendered ancient 
rights on the shores of Newfoundland, but 
retained the right to fish; in return France 
was given territory near French Gambia 


and east of the Niger; British and French 
spheres of influence were delimited on the 
frontiers of Siam and disputes regarding 
Madagascar and the New Hebrides were 
adjusted. 

Apr. 24-29. Visit of President Loubet 
and Delcasse to Rome. Acute 
crisis in the relations of France and the 
pa[)acy (p. 642) and much ill-feeling be¬ 
tween Germany and Austria and Italy, 
bec ause of the failure of Victor khnmanuel 
HI to make mention of the Trij)ie Alliance 
in the toasts and speeches. 

Sept. 7. British treaty with Tibet, signed 
by Goi. F. E. Younghusband after 
an cxjK'dition to Lhasa. 'J'he Fibetan J>ama 
agreed not to cede or lease territory to any 
foreign power or to allow foreign inter¬ 
vention. Thus Britain took advantage of 
the Russian-Jai)anese W ar to destroy the 
Russian ad\xince in 'Libet. 

Oct. 3. Franco-Spanish Treaty regard¬ 
ing Morocco, d'he public clauses 
reaffirmed the independence and integrity 
of Morocc'o, but a .secret conc'ention pro¬ 
vided for eventual partition. Sjiain was to 
have tlie Mediterranean coast of Morocco 
(but less of the hinterland than was offered 
her in ic)02). Sjiain was to take no action 
without the consent of I'Vance, and was not 
to erect any fortifications. 

Oct. 21. The Dogger Bank episode, 
'llic Rus.sian flc'ct, under Admiral 
Rodjestvensky. passing through the .\orth 
Sea on its way to the far Fast, fired u))on 
Britisli trawlers, supposed to be Jajianesc 
destroyers. One trawler was sunk and 
several lives lost, 'riie Russian lleet con¬ 
tinued on its way and the Rmssian govern¬ 
ment evaded giving satisfaction. Acute 
crisis in .\nglo-Russian relations. Tlie 
British lleet was ordered to stop the Rus¬ 
sian lleet off Gibraltar, e\ en by force. The 
situation was finally saved through the 
efforts of Delcasse, and the matter was 
adjusted by an international commission 
(Feb. 25, 1905). 

Oct. 27-Nov. 23. German-Russian ne¬ 
gotiations for an alliance. These 
arose from the tension between Russia and 
England and from British ]>rotests against 
the coaling of the Russian lleet by German 
companies. The tsar accepted a German 
draft treaty (Oct. 30) providing for mutual 
aid in case of attack by another Eurojiean 
power. The plan broke down because of 
Russia’s unwillingness to sign before con¬ 
sulting France, which was expected to be 
drawn in. Ultimately the two powers 
agreed merely (Dec. 12) to aid each other 
in the event of complications arising from 
the coaling of the fleet. 
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Dec.—1905, Feb. Mission of St. Rene 
Taillandier to Fez. He carried to 
the sultan a program of reforms (police, 
state bank, communications) which would 
have given France practically a protector¬ 
ate over IVlorocco. 

1905, Feb. 3. Speech of Mr. Lee, first lord 
of the British admiralty, directed 
against (ierman naval armaments. 
This reflected the growing anxiety 
of the British regarding the Ger¬ 
man nrival plans. 

Mar. 31. VISIT OF THE GERMAN 
EMPEROR TO TANGIER, initi¬ 
ating the first Moroccan crisis. Delcasse 
liad wantonly excluded the Germans from 
the Moroccan negotiations and had not 
olTicially communicated the agreement with 
h'.ngland. 'The (ierrnans were uncertain 
al)out the Anglod'rench fintente, but had 
declared their disinterestedness in Morocco 
exce])t for the (.)j)en Door, regarding which 
1 )elcass6 had given assurances. The French 
had thereupon proceeded to capitalize the 
free hand secured in the agreements with 
Italy, Fngland, and Spain. After the 
failure of tlie German-Kussian negotiations, 
Hiilow and Holstein decided to make the 
Moroccan affair a test of the strength of 
the Anglo-French Fniente and carried the 
unwilling cm[)eror along on this course. 
.\t 'Fangier he {iroclaimed Germany’s ad¬ 
herence to the principles of independence 
and integrity and declared in favor of the 
jiolicy of eciuaF opjiortunity for all. His 
visit at once created a jianic in Paris and 
led to a loud outcry against Delcasse’s 
policy. iF'lcasse at once offered to make 
good his mistake and to laiy otT the (ierman 
op[)osition, but the Germans turned a deaf 
car. 

Apr. 6. The Germans accejited the invi¬ 
tation of the Sultan of Morocco 
to an international conference. 

May 1-5. Ffft)rts of Rouvier, the I'rench 
prime minister, to reach an ad¬ 
justment with the (ierrnans. lie was even 
ready to concede them a [)ort on the coast 
of Morocco, but the Germans insisted on a 
conftTence. 

May 17, 25. British correspondence 
with France. 'The British, apj)re- 
hensive about (ierman designs on the 
Moroccan coast, jiroposed “full and confi¬ 
dential discussion ... in anticipation of 
any comjilications.” Flelcasse took this as 
the first step toward an alliance and tried 
to develoi) the British ad\ance, but Rou¬ 
vier obfected. 

June 6. FALL OF DELCASSt, who 

urged the French cabinet to accept 
the British offers. He argued that the 
Germans were only blutling and that a 


Franco-British front would be invincible. 
The cabinet voted unanimously against 
him, fearing that France was poorly pre¬ 
pared for war, that an agreement with 
Flngland would precipitate war at a time 
when Russia was rendered helpless by her 
defeat in the Far East, and that France 
would bear the burden of German hostility. 
Rouvier took over the foreign ofiice and 
renewed his efforts to strike a bargain. 
The (Armans stood by their previous atti¬ 
tude. 

July 8. The French government, assured 
of American sujiport against un- 
reas<3nable demands, accepted the 
idea of a conference. 

July 24. Bje^RKO TREATY, signed by 
the Emperor William and the tsar 
during a visit to each other’s yachts. The 
treaty was essentially a return to the draft 
of Oct. 1904. excepting that it was to be 
confined to Europe and was to take effect 
<‘nly after the conclusion of peace between 
Russia and Japan. Biilow objected to 
its restriction to Europe and threatened 
to resign, but was persuaded to remain 
after a pathetic a])peal from the emperor. 
'J’lie treaty was warmly opposed by the 
Russian foreign office and was ultimately 
wrecked hy the refusal of the Erench 
government, estranged by the Moroccan 
crisis, even to consider joining in such a 
pact (Oct.). 

Aug. 12. Renewal of the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance for 10 years. The treaty 
was modified to provide for mu¬ 
tual support in the event of attack 
by onr other jiower, and was ex¬ 
tended to include India. 

Sept. 5. Treaty of Portsmouth, ending 
the Russian-Japanesc W’ar (p. 
S92). This was effected through the medi¬ 
ation of President dliet>dv>re Roosevelt. 
Russia ceded to Japan the northern ]xirt of 
Saghalin, but paid no indemnity^; Russia 
recognized Japan’s predominant interests 
in Korea and agreed not to oppose any 
steps Japan might take in Korea; Russia’s 
lease of the Liaotung Peninsula was trans¬ 
ferred to Japan. 

Sept. 28. France and Germany finally 
reached an agreement on the 
agenda for the Moroccan Conference, which 
was to meet in Jan. tqoo. Most of the 
I'Yench demands were met, in the hope that 
FYance would be dis]M>sed to accede to the 
Bjorko 'freaty. 

Oct. Beginning of Anglo-Russian dis¬ 
cussions regarding an eventual 
entente. 

1906, Jan. 10. Beginning of Anglo-French 
military and naval conversations, 
which had been unofficially initiated in Dec. 
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The new Liberal government (Sir Edward 
Grey, foreign secretary since Dec. 1905) 
refused to promise support to France in the 
event of German attack, but agreed to non¬ 
binding discussions of the modalities of co¬ 
operation in case such co-operation should 
be decided on. Creation of the “moral 
obligation” of England to France. The 
cabinet as a whole w^as not informed of 
these conversations until 1911. 

Jan. 16-Apr. 7. Algeciras Conference on 

Morocco. France was supported 
throughout by all the powers cxce))t Aus¬ 
tria, which sided with Germany. There 
were countless disputes regarding details, 
and some danger of war, which was ap¬ 
parently fax'ored by Baron von Holstein 
until his dismissal on A[)r. 5. The Act of 
Algeciras reaffirmed the independence and 
integrity of Morocco and “economic liberty 
without inequality.” 'Phe French were 
entrusted with the police on the jVloroccan- 
Algcrian frontier. In the rest of the country 
the police was to be under French and 
Spanish control. \ state bank was to be 
organized, on which France was to have a 
larger measure of control than the other 
powers. 

Feb. 10. Launching of the Dreadnought, 

the tirst all-big gun ba(tleshi[) (ten 
i2-im:h guns), which revolution¬ 
ized the world naval situation. 

May. The German government dei ided 
to increase the tonnage of battle 
shif)S in the naval program, to add six 
cruisers to tlie jirogram, and to widen the 
Kiel Canal to allow the })assage of projected 
ships of the Dreadnought type. 
Aug. 15. Visit of King Edward to Em¬ 
peror William at Cronberg; futile 
discussion of the naval situation, 

Dec. 13. Agreement between Great 
}:5ritain, I-'ranee, and Italy regard 
ing Ethiopia. It [iroxided for the inde¬ 
pendence and integrity of Ifthioyiia and 
respiect for earlier agreements, but divided 
the country into sjiheres of inlluence for the 
event of Fuhiojiia’s ('ollapse. 

1907, May 16. Pact of Cartagena between 
Great Britain, Frame., and S])ain. 

It provided for the maintenance of the status 
quo in the Mediterranean and that part of 
the Atlantic which washes the shores of 
icurofie and Africa, d'he agreement was 
directed chiefly at sufijiosed German de- 
.signs on the Balearic Islands and the 
Canaries. 

June 10. Franco-Japanese Agreement, 

providing for the independence and 
integrity of China and equality of treat¬ 
ment there. 


June 15-Oct. 18. SECOND HAGUE 
PEACE CONFERENCE, called 
at the suggestion of President Theodore 
Roosevelt (Oct. 21, 1904), but postponed 
because of the war in the F'ar East. All 
elTorts of the British to secure some limi¬ 
tation of armaments were wrecked by the 
opposition of other powers, for which Ger¬ 
many, fearing a British attemjit to check 
the growth of the German fleet, acted as 
sfiokesman. Germany also rejected all pro¬ 
posals for compulsory arbitration. But the 
conference enlarged the machinery for 
voluntary arbitration and concluded con¬ 
ventions regulating action to collect debts, 
rules of war, rights and obligations of 
neutrals, etc. 

July 30. Russian-Japanese Agreement, 

similar to the I'Vanco-Japanese 
.Agreement (above). 

July. Renewal of the Triple Alliance 

for 0 years, despite the comj>lete 
lack of faith on the part of Ger¬ 
many and Austria in Italy’s 
loyalty. 

Aug. 3-5. Meeting of Emperor William 
and Tsar Nicholas and their 
foreign ministers at Swinemiinde. Dis¬ 
cussion of the Jhiglalad Railway; assurances 
'f the Russians that any agreement they 
ma<l(' with Fngland would not be directed 
against Germanv- 

Aug. 31. THE ANGLO-RUSSIAN EN¬ 
TENTE. Tliis had been diseussed 
at sarious limes since the conclusion of the 
Russian-Jaj)anese W ar. and was encouraged 
i)y the hrencli. Negotiations had lagged 
l)e(ause of ()]>j)osition in Russian court 
circles, because of the confusion created by 
the Ru.ssian revolutionary movement (p. 
707), and because of the fears of Alexander 
Izvolski (Russian foreign minister since 
.May, iQOh) lest Germany lake offense. 
Tile agreement was miu:h less extensive 
than that between France and Ifngland; 
Persia, the root of tlie Russian-English 
antagonism, was dis ided into three spheres 
of influence: a large Russian sphere in the 
north, covering the most valuable part of 
the country; a neutral sphere in the center; 
and a smaller British sjihere in the south¬ 
east. Russia agreed that Afghanistan 
should lie outside her sphere of influence 
and that she would deal with the Amir only 
through England; Jfnglnnd promised not 
to change the status of the country or to 
interfere with its domestic affairs. Both 
I governments recognized the suzerainty of 
Cfliina over Tibet and iiromised to respect 
its territorial integrity. In a sefiarate note 
(Apr. 1907) the British government had 
expressed itself as well disiioscd toward 
a change in tlie Straits Agreements favor- 
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able to Russia. In another sef)arate note 
(Aug. 29 ) the Russian government recog¬ 
nized Jlritain’s preponderant position in the 

Persian Gulf. 

Sept. 5. Meeting of King Edward and 
Izvolski at Marienbad, followed 
by a meeting of Izvolski and Count Alois 
Aehrenthal (Austrian foreign minister since 
Oct. 24, igo6). Izvolski gave the most 
exj)Iicit assurances regarding the enUmlc 
with Ihigland and sounded out Austria with 
regard to an cvenlual revision of the Straits 
Convention. 

1908, Jan. 27. Count Aehrenthal an- 

noLiiui'd the intention of the .Aus¬ 
trian governnuait to build a railway through 
the Sanjak of Novi Bazar toward Saloniki. 
File purj)ose of tliis was to drive a wedge 
between Ser))ia and Montenegro, where 
anti-Austrian agitation had grown rajhdly 
siiu'e the ad\ent of the Karageorgcvich 
dynasty (190-;; Serbian-Austrian tariff war, 
iQo6-'Tgii). The Austrian mo\e was mu< h 
resented by Izx'olski. who dairned it was a 
violation of the S[)irit of the .\ustro-Russian 
KiUente (T 1807. lh‘ l>t‘<Hight forward a 
riv al scheriK' for a railroad from the I )anube 
to the Adriati(. ddie British were also 
much wrougiU u|) by the .\ustrian step, 
winch they regarded as a bribe by 'Furkey 
to Austria to induce the latter to oppose 
further reforms in Macedonia. 

Mar. Sir lAlward Crey put forward a 
scheme of reform for Macedonia 
which would have given tlie three 
provinces practii al autonomy. 

Apr. 23. The Baltic and North Sea Con¬ 
ventions, the lirsl between (ler- 
many, Sweden, Itenmark, and Russia, the 
second between (ireat Britain, Cermany, 
Denmark, France, the NetherlancR, and 
Sweden. "Fhcy j)rovided for the mainte- 
natne of the sldfiis quo on the shores of 
the two seas and for consultation lu'tween 
the signatories in case the slalus quo was 
threatened. 

June 9. Reval meeting, between King 
Fdward and Sir Cliarles llardinge 
on the one hand and d\sar .Nicholas and 
Izvolski on the other. Flie British secured 
Russian approval for the Macedonian re¬ 
form scheme and discussed the ]>rol)lems 
presented by Cerman armaments. 

June 23. Counter-revolution in Persia, 
wlune the shah, Mohammed Ali, 
overthrew the constitution which had been 
granted (Dec . ^o. iqoO) as a result of the 
liberal-nationalist mcnement of that year. 
'Fhe Russians supported the shah, and 
the British, bouncl by the agreement with 
Russia, were obliged to desert the liberal 
cause. 


July. Mulay Hafid, having defeated his 
brother, Abdul Aziz, Sultan of 
Morocco, in a long civil war, took 
Fez. The Germans supjK)rted 
Mulay Ilafid and the Moroccan 
question drifted toward another 
crisis. 

July 24. Victory of the Young Turk 
Revolution (began July 6 in Mace 
I donia). The sultan was obliged to restt)re 
the Constitution of 1876 (p. 731). The 
whole movement was a retlection of Turkish 
excitement about the Revail interview 
(abo\^e) and resulted in the collapse of 
German inlluence in Turkey and a period 
of frantic Anglophilism. 

Aug. 11. Meeting of King Edward and 
Sir Charles Hardinge with Em¬ 
peror William at Friedrichshof. Acrimoni¬ 
ous di-scussion of the naval situation. I'he 
cm[)eror flatly refused all suggestions of 
reduction of the German program, which 
had been indirectly enlarged by the re¬ 
duction of the service-term of warships 
and by the acceleration of German building 
operations. 

Aug. 13. King Edward and Francis 
Joseph met at Ischl. Rej)uted 
efloris of the English to enlist 
Aust rian pressure on Germany. 

Aug. 27. Austrian re|)ly to a note of 
Izvolski [)r()posirig an agreemenl 
regarding Bosnia and Herzegovina 
on the one hand and the Straits 
question on the other. 

Sept. 16. BUCHLAU CONFERENCE 
between .Vehrenthal and Izvolski. 
.After long discussion an informal agreement 
was reached: Russia was not to oppose the 
annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina by 
Austria and Austria was not to oppose the 
opening of the Straits to Russian warshij)s. 
under certain conditions. An international 
conference was to put the stamp upon these 
arrangements and other minor modifica¬ 
tions of ihe Berlin J'reaty. 

Sept. 23. Visit of Prince Ferdinand of 
Bulgaria to Budapest. Aehrenthal 
evidently gave his approval to eventual 
declaration of Bulgarian independence. 
Both Austria and Bulgaria felt threatened 
by the determination of the Young Turk 
regime to summon delegates from Bosnia 
and Herzegovina and from Bulgaria to the 
new parliament. 

Sept. 25. Casablanca affair. Three 
German deserters from the French 
foreign legion were taken by force 
frv)m a German consular otheial. 
Acute tension in Franco-German 
relations. 

Sept. 26. Meeting of Izvolski and Baron 

Schbii ^German foreign minister) 



Meeting 

maso Tittoni Itaiian (orriijn 
ministor^ :U Desio. The Italian ininisUT 
evidetuly accepted the Russian proj^raiu in 
return for [)n)mises of suj)porl in Tripoli 
and Albania. 

Oct. 4 . Arrival of Izvolski at Paris, where 
he recci\e(l a letter from Aehren- 
llial announcing the coming an¬ 
nexation decree. 

Oct. 6. Proclamation of Bulgarian inde¬ 
pendence. 

Oct. 6. PROCLAMATION OF THE 
ANNEXATION OF BOSNIA 
AND HERZEGOVINA BY AUSTRIA, 

who gave up the right to (x ('U[)y the Sanjak 
militarily. lAxcileinent in 'I'lirkey. where 
a boycott against Austrian goods was 
instituted. Trenzy and rage in Serbia 
and Montenegro, where the two annexed 
provinces had long since been looked uj)on 
as a future legacy. Military preparations 
were at once begun and negotiations were 
initiated looking toward a Turkish-Serbian- 
Montenegrin-Crreek alliance against Aus¬ 
tria. In Russia the event caiised hardly 
less consternation in nationalist circhs, 
where nothing was known of Izvolski’s 
bargain with Aehrcnthal. The prime min¬ 
ister, Stolypin, at once wrote Izvolski in¬ 
structing him to oppose the .Austrian action 
and it was this primarily that obliged 
Izvolski to repudiate his agreement, declare 
that he had been duped, and take the lead 
in championing the Serbian claims. The 
Germans, though rather outraged by Aus¬ 
tria’s failure to give advance notice, sup¬ 
ported Austria loyally in order to uphold 
the alliarnx*. The French and British, 
though they resented izvoLski’s under¬ 
handed negotiation with Austria, su{)[)()rted 
Russia and demanded the convocation of 
an international conference to consider the 
Austrian action. 

Oct. 7 . Crete proclaimed union with 
Greece, thereby adding to the 
crisis. 

Oct. 9 - 14 . Izvolski's visit to London, to 

secure siip])ort for his Straits pro¬ 
gram. The British, unwilling to sacrifice 
the newly found friendship of the Turks and 
having sounded and found them ill-disposed 
to any conce.ssion to Russia, made their 
consent to the njienfng of the Straits con¬ 
ditional on previous Turkish consent. Rus¬ 
sian efforts to secure that consent naturally 
failed. Complete collapse of Izvolski’s 
scheme, lie now became virulent in his 


I lie autumn. 

Oct. 27. Izvolski in Berlin. Tlie (ur 
mans, recognizing his difticuliies. 
made no objection to his St rail ^ 
program, pnoided they were 
given comfteiisalio/i. 

Oct. 28 . T/ie Daily Telegraph affair 

(p. (>02 \ The /iiihlication of llii* 
indi.scrcet uilerarices of Tm/icror William 
to an English nobleman served to create a 
crisis in (iermany and at the same time 
to aeeentuale the Anglo-(ierman antagon¬ 
ism. 

Nov. 10. Germany and I'Vanre agreed to 
submit the Casablanca affair to 
an arbitral board, whieh rendered 
a rejiort on .May -’2. looc). 

Dec. 4 . LONDON NAVAL CONFER¬ 
ENCE, attended by lo naval 
powers, 'fhe conference agreed on certain 
regulations of navid warfare tblockade, 
eonlraband, prizes. <-onvoy. etc.h l)ut the 
convention was never ratified. 

Dec. 25 . Izvolski's Christmas speech 
adviKatiiig a league of the Balkan 
states and d’urkey to resist further encroach¬ 
ments. This program was also su})ported 
by England, but came to nothing because 
of the dilficully of adjusting the Serbian and 
Bulgarian claims in Macedonia, and because 
f 'Turkey’s insistence on an offensive as 
well as defimsixe alliance. 

1909 , Jan. 12 - Austro-Turkish Agree¬ 
ment G'mal form T'eb. 2(>), l)y 
which Turkey recognized the annexation 
and was pai(l compensation. 'This agree¬ 
ment greatly strengthened .Aehrenthal’s 
position, since 'Turkey was the ]K)wer chietly 
concerned. 

Feb. 8. German-French Agreement on 
Morocco. It reaffirmed the inde¬ 
pendence and integrity of the country, but 
Germany recognized France’s “special po¬ 
litical interests” in return for recognition of 
(i(‘rmany’s economic interests and a promise 
to associate (ierman nationals in future 
concessions. 

Mar. 2. The j)owcrs intervened to pre¬ 
vent a war Ijctween Serlna and 
Austria. 'The Serbs had continued to arm 
and were becoming less and less ready to 
surrender their claims. The Austrians had 
also armed and the military ])arly in Vienna 
(Conrad von Hotzendorff, chief of staff) 
was urging a war in order t(^ clear the situ¬ 
ation. The powers advised the Serbs to 
yield, but the Serbian note lo \'ieniia (Mar. 
loj avoided any recogniiion of the an- 
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nexalion and was generally regarded as 
iinsatisfactf)ry. 

Mar. 12. New British naval appropri¬ 
ations, the result of a panic called 
forth by dubious statements by 
the first lord of the admiralty re¬ 
garding (ierman strength. 

Mar. 18. Russian-Bulgarian Agreement, 
by whi( h Russian financial claims 
on I'url'.cy unpaid since 1S7S) 
were eaneelU'd to meet the com- 
[HMisalion demanded i»y 'Turkey 
from Bulgaria. 

Mar. 21. German note to Russia, < idling 
upon her to abandon sup|)ori of 
♦ he S('rb^ and 1(^ recognize the annexatioj,. 
'The (iennans asked for a definite n'ply. 
fading which llu'V’ would allow matters to 
take their ( oursic Izwolski seems to ha\ e 
laam glad for a chance to g(‘t out of a hope¬ 
less iw(>>iss' Russia b<’ine (}uite iinprejiared 
for wan. He yic'lded. l)ul thereafter set 
afloat the li'gend (tf a (ierman “ultimatum” 
to Russia. The Rrilish were indignant at 
Russia’s “climb-down,” which left them in 
a most embarrassing yiosition. 

Mar. 31. Serbian note to Austria, recog- 
ni.dng the annexation, declaring 
that it did not infringe on Serbian interests 
and promisiiu: to check anti-.\ustrian proj>- 
aganda and maintain good neighborly re¬ 
lations in the future. 

Apr. 9. Turkey rer.oKni7ed the inde¬ 
pendence of Bulgaria. 

Apr. 13. Turkish counter-revolution. 
'This was put down and Abdul 
Hamid was def»os(*d i .\pr. 27). 
(iradual revixal of (ierman in- 
lliieme. 

May. Mission of Baron Stumm to Lon¬ 
don. He was ii'-1lan.’ted to offer 
an agreement on naxal affair^ in return for 
a dehmsixe alliance, a neutrality agreemetu 
or at h'asi a general settlement of colonial 
c|uesii(>ns. Thesi* suggeslions were* eooHy 
receixfd in London, where there was no 
desire to estrange Lraiiee and Russia or 
to xxaaken llu* entente. 'The Lriiish xiew 
was that the naxal agreement must come 
first 

July 14. Resignation of Prince Biilow 
((Ierman chancellor same 1000). 
Hiilow had come more and more to dis- 
approx’e of the uncompromising naval 
polit'v of the em])eror and and his 

position had been hopelessly weakened by 
the Daily Tt'lr^raf)h His successor, 

Theobald von Bethmann-Hollweg, was. if 
anything, more conciliatory and eager for 
an agreement with Isngkind. 

Oct. 24. Racconigi Agreement between 
Russia and Italy. Both powers 
promised to work tor the hiatus quo in the 


Balkans. Italy agreed to sup{>ort Russian 
aspirations in the Straits, while Russia 
agreed not to oyipose the Italian designs in 

Tripoli. 

Nov.-Dec. Anglo-German negotiations 

(G winner and Cassc” looking 
toward a general settlement, but dealing 
chiefly with the Baghdad Railway. The 
(iermans were y)repared to give up all claims 
to control the railway from Baghdad to the 
Persian Gulf, but the British demanded full 
control (not international) of that section, 
and were unwilling to act without Russia 
and I ram e. 

‘ 1910 , Feb. Official Russian-Austrian 
reconciliation based on agreement 
to maiiUain the slatus quo in the 
; Balkans, the Russians being in 

I constant dread of a further move 

by the Austrians. 

j Nov. 4 - 6 . Visit of Tsar Nicholas and the 
i new foreign minister. Sergei Sa- 

' 7onov, to Kmj)eror W illiam at Potsdam. 

• Tentatix e agreement on the Near Hast, 'the 
i (icrmans g:ive the Russians a free hand in 
j northern Persia, wiiile the Russians 
! promised no longer to oppose the Baghdad 
i Railway and to arrange for the connection 
i of this line with the Per.sian railways. Dis- 
I anpointment of the British, who had always 
j refused to negotiate without Russia and 
; who were n<»xv de))rived of their chief su])port 
in the Baghdad Railway mailer. 

1 1911 , Apr.-May. French advance in Mo- 
i rocco, following anti-foreign dis- 

! turbances. The ITench entered 

I Lez on May 21, des{>ite warnings 

; from the (lermans that they were 

violating the .\lgeciras Act. 

June-Nov. SECOND MOROCCAN 
CRISIS, result ing from the for- 
I ward movement of the I’riMuh and the 
I ecneral dissatisfaciion of the Germans with 
i tue working of the loog agreement. The 
i f reiv. h government was not unwilling tc> 
i ii'.ake 1 v)m]Hmsation tt) the (iermans, and 
I .M Jules (iambon, the ambassador at Ber¬ 
lin, engaged in conversations with llie 
German foreign secretary, Kiderlen-Wach- 
ter, at Rissingen (June 20-21). But the 
Germans refused to advance demands and 
took the stand that the k'reneh should make 
an offer. Kidcrlen was genuinely anxious 
to li(|uidate the Moro<'can affair and pave 
Lne way to better relations with Trance and 
Lngland. Negotiations on the T rench side 
were hampered by a caV>inct change the re¬ 
sult of which was the formation of a ministry 
under Joseph Caillaux (June 28). 

July 1. The German gunboat Panther 
arrived at Agadir on the coast of 
Morocco, ostensibly to protect German 
interests, l)Ut in reality to frighten the 
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French into action. The French foreign 
minister, M. de. Selves, appealed to Eng¬ 
land to join in sending ships. This action 
was disavowed by Caillaux and rejected by 
the English (]uly 4). 

July 15 . After much fencing, the (k'r- 
mans admitted to the I'Ycnrh that 
they would require the whole of the French 
Congo as compensation for the abandon¬ 
ment of their rights and interests in Mo¬ 
rocco. This was regarded by the French as 
out of the question, but discussions con¬ 
tinued, carried on to a large extent irregu¬ 
larly by Caillaux. 

July 21 . Mansion House speech of 
Lloyd George, in whicli he de¬ 
claimed against Ihigland’s being ignored in 
the matter and used threatening language. 
Since Lloyd Ceorge had been regarded as 
f)acitica]ly minded, the s]K‘e('h caused a 
great stir and led to much recrimination 
between the German ambassador and Grey, 
'.rhe crisis now came to a head and elaborate 
preparations were made on the British side 
for eventual war. Nevertheless negotiations 
continued between tlie Germans and Frencli 
and by October substantial agreement wars 
reached. By the Convention of Nov. 4 , 
Germany agreed to lea\’e lYance a free hand 
in Morocco and not to objec t even to the 
cTcction of a {protectorate; in return France 
ceded ])art of the trench Congo, with 
tw'o strips of territory connecting the Ger¬ 
man Cameroons with the Congo and Ubangi 
Rivers. 

Sept. 28 . OUTBREAK OF THE TRI¬ 
POLITAN WAR between Italy 
and Turkey (p. 062). ddiis was due in large 
measure to the desire of tlie Italians to 
realize on the agreements with France and 
to counterbalance the French gains in 
Morocco. In one waiy or another all the 
great {pow'ers were bound not to o|)])ose the 
Italian action, though they all disajpproved 
of it. The Austrians, however, objected 
from the outset 10 all operations which 
w^ould disturb the status quo in the Balkans 
and thereby prevented attacks upon the 
Adriatic or Aegean coast. Numerems at¬ 
tempts at mediation by the powers broke 
dowm through the hasty annexation of 
Tripoli by the Italians, wdiich the Turks 
stoutly refused to recognize. 

Oct. 14 -Dec. 6. The Charykov Kite. 
Charykov, the Russian ambassa¬ 
dor at Constantinople and the chief pro¬ 
ponent of a Balkan League which would 
include d'urkey and would serve as a bul¬ 
wark against the dreaded adv^ance of 
Austria in the Balkans, look matters more 
or l(‘ss into his owt^ hands and offered the 
Turks a guaranty of their territory in 
Europe in return for accession to such a 


league and opening of the Straits to Russian 
warships. The J'urks treated the matter in 
dilatory fashion and, when pressed, ap¬ 
pealed to the other powers. Charykov’s 
action w'as disavowed by Sazonov after a 
visit to Baris (Dec. 6). 

Nov. 11 . Russian ultimatum to Persia, 
followed by an inv;>sion of northern 
Persia and Russian control of the Russian 
S})lierc. d'hc I'ersian Lilpcrals were trying 
bard to reform the country (appointment 
of Morgan Shuster, an .American, as 
treasurer-general. with wide [powers, Feb. 
igir) and the Russians determined tcp fru.s- 
trate these elTorls. With their connixance 
the reactionary shah rcturipcd to the 
country (July 18) and began a ci\il w'ar. 
He was defeated, but the Russians inx’adcal 
the country and sup|Pressed the Liberal 
movement. I)esi>ilc Liiglish [protests the 
Russians forced the dismissal of Shuster 
and other foreign advisers and made thern- 
seKes at home in northern Persia. British 
action was ham[)ered by fear cpf rujpturing 
the entente with Russia at a time when 
the Moroccan trisis and the Tripolitan 
War raised the sjpeilir of a general con- 
ilagralion. 

1912 , Feb. 8. Haldane mission to Berlin. 

On the lupglish side this was the 
outgrowth of dissatisfiiction witli Grey’s 
policy in the \gadir crisis and disc(Pntent 
with the [policy (pf Russia in Persia, retlected 
in a demand of the Radicals for better re¬ 
lations with GiTinany. On the (lerman 
side Tirjpitz and the emjperor were deter- 
rnint'd to increase the llct'l bt‘yond the 
[previous [program, Ipul Beilimann and 
Kiderlen were anxious f(Pr an agreement 
with Lngland that wcpuld weaken the en¬ 
tente. At Berlin Haldane suggested that 
Fngland would be willing to support Ger¬ 
man C(Plonia] aspirations in .Africa in return 
for alpstention from increase of the Heel. 
'Fhe Germans were unwilling to make naval 
concessions without a political agreement. 
Bethrnann demanded a pnpmise of neu¬ 
trality under (ertain conditions, while (irey 
refused m<pre than an assurance ncpt t(P at- 
tac k (pr take [part in a hostile Cipmlpination 
against Germany. 

Mar. 8. Jhiblication of the new German 
naval bill, providing for an in¬ 
crease in the number of ships, an increase in 
[personnel, and the establishment of a third 
.squadron in commission. With this tlie 
Anglo-Gcrman discussions came to an end, 
th<pugh conversations regarding the Bagh¬ 
dad Railway and ccplonial affairs continued 
and an elTort was made on both sides to put 
relatifpns on a better footing. 

Mar. 13 . Treaty of alliance between 
Bulgaria and Serbia, d'his Ipad 
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been under discussion since 1908 and had 
been warmly supported by the Russians 
especially Hart wig, the minister at Bel¬ 
grade). Serious negotiations were initiated 
in Oct. 1911, in view of the Tripolitan War, 
but were delayed by the insistence of the 
Bulgarians that the alliance be directed 
against d'urkey rather than Austria and 
that Macedonia should receive autonomy. 
The secret annexe of the treaty ])rovided 
for a possible war against Turkey. In the 
e\'ent of victory Serbia was to receive the 
Sanjak of Noxi fiazar and the territory 
north of the Shar Mountains; the territory 
south and east of the Rhodope Mountains 
was to go to Bulgaria; the rest of Macedonia 
was to be autonomous, but if partition was 
decided on later, most of it was to fall to 
Bulgaria, a disi)utecl area being left to tin- 
arbitration of the 'J'sar of Russia. 'I’he 
treaty was supplemented by a military con¬ 
vention (.May 12). Its general tenor be¬ 
came known to most of the jKawers at an 
early date, but it was not taken very seri¬ 
ously. The Russians, who had sponsored it, 
regarded it chietly as a defensive bulwark 
against Austria and relied on their ability 
to hold back the Balkan states from ag¬ 
gression against 'Purkey. 

Apr. 18. The Italians bombarded the 
Dardanelles, which were there¬ 
upon closed by the 'Purks. After 
\ igorous protests from Russia and 
ot her powers, they were reoj)cmecl 
on May 4. 

May 4-16. The Italians conquered 
Rhodes and other islands of the 
Dodecanese, thereby establishing 
a footing in the eastern Mediter¬ 
ranean and causing much uneasi¬ 
ness in I'.nglancl and France. 

May 29. Treaty of alliance between Bul¬ 
garia and Greece. This had lieen 
proposed liy \ enizelos a year l>efore, but 
had been evaded by the Bulgarians for fear 
of bec'oming involved in a war concerning 
Crete. Sue h a war was not provided for in 
the treaty, and the definition of claims in 
Macedc)nia was postponed. A military con¬ 
vention was concluded on Oct. 5. 

July 16. Naval convention between 
France and Russia, to supplement 
the military convention of 1893. Phis was 
jiart of Poincare’s (French premier since 
Jan. 14, 1912) }K)licy of strengthening the 
alliance with Russia. 

July 22. Decision of the British ad¬ 
miralty to withdraw battleships 
from the Mediterranean and concentrate 
them in the North Sea, in view of the grenv- 
ing naval strength of (iermany. The P’rench 
soon afterward reversed the jirocess and 
withdrew their battleships from Brest to the 


Mediterranean, chiefly to face the growing 
power of Italy and Austria. 

Aug. Visit of Poincar^ to St. Petersburg, 
where he was first shown the text 
of the .Serbian-Bulgarian Alliance. He saw 
the import of it and warned Sazonov, but 
at the same time discussed the need for 
the strengthening of Russian military 
pre})arations in Poland. 

Aug. 14. Bulgarian note to Turkey, de¬ 
manding establishment of au¬ 
tonomy for Macedonia, where out¬ 
breaks had become more frequent. 

Aug. 14. Note of Berchtold (Austrian 
foreign minister since F\-b. 1912) 
to the powers suggesting pressure on the 
Balkan states to keep the jx-ace and pres¬ 
sure on the Turks to institute far-reac hing 
reforms in Macedonia. This was acccqited 
by the powers, which commissioned Austria 
and Russia tc' act for them. 

Sept. 18. Bulgaria and Serbia decided 
for war against Turkey, using the 
demand for reform merely as a blind. "Phe 
two powers were anxious to take advantage 
of the 'Prij)olitan War, which was coming to 
a close. 

Sept. 25. 'Phe Turks announced maneu¬ 
vers, to be held at .Adrianoyile. 

Sept. 30. Mobilization of the Balkan 
states. Russia announc'ed a trial 
mc'bilization in I^aland. 

Oct. 8. Austrian-Russian note to the 
Balkan states, demanding res|)ect 
for the status quo and promising 
reforms for Macedonia. 

Oct. 8. Montenegro declared war on 
Turkey. 

Oct. 18. OUTBREAK OF THE FIRST 
BALKAN WAR, between Bul¬ 
garia, Serbia, and Greece on the 
one hand, and Turkey on the 
other. 

Oct. 18. Treaty of Lausanne, between 
Turkey and Italy. 'Phis had l>een 
under discussion since July and Viad been 
forced by an Italian ultimatum (Oct. 12): 
I'urkey promised to withdraw her forces 
from I'ripoli and the Italians promised to 
withdraw from the .Aegean Islands as soon 
as the Turkish withdrawal from 'Tripoli 
was complete; the Turks were allowed to 
keep in Tripoli a representative of the 
sultan as caliph. 

Oct. 22. Bulgarian victory at Kirk 
Kiliss^, in 'Phracc, where the 
Turks had rashly taken the of¬ 
fensive. 

Oct. 24-26. Serbian victory at Kumanovo. 

Oct. 28-Nov. 3. Great Bulgarian victory 
at Lul4 Burgas. Advance of th€ 
Bulgarians to the Chatalja lines, last line 
of defense before Constantinople. 
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Nov. 3-5. Russian warnings to the Bul¬ 
garians against the occupation of 
Constantinople, which the Rus¬ 
sians would resist by the use of 
their fleet. 

Nov. 10. The Serbs reached the Adri¬ 
atic, after overrunning northern 
Albania. 

Nov. 15-18. Serb victory at Monastir. 

Nov. 17-18. Bulgarian attack on the 
Chatalja lines, whic’n failed. 

Nov. 21-22. Giey-Cambon correspond¬ 
ence, in which England and 
France agreed to consult in the 
event of either one being threat¬ 
ened by attack. 

Nov. 24. The Austrians announced their 
unalterable opposition to terri¬ 
torial access to the Adriatic for Serbia and 
came out for an independent Albania. 
Acute international crisis. The Serl)s re¬ 
mained steadfast and were at first su])- 
ported by Russia, which was given assur¬ 
ances by France of supjiort in the event of 
war with (Jermany. .Austria was sufiported 
by Italy, which also o[)poscd the apy)earance 
of the Serbs on the .Adriatic. The (iernians, 
after some hesitation, promised Austria 
support if she were attacked while defend¬ 
ing her interests. England was sympathet ic 
to tile Austrian position and tried to wi^rk 
with Germany for an adjustment with¬ 
out jeopardizing relations to France and 
Russia. The crisis was most acute in late 
No\'ember and early December, when both 
Austria and Russia began to mobilize. It 
was overcome vv'hen the Russians, unpre- 
t)ared for war, abandoned the Serb terri¬ 
torial claims. 

Dec. 3. Armistice between 'Purkey, Bul¬ 
garia, and Serbia. Greece did not 
join in it. Ojicrations were to (ontinue 
around Scutari (besieged by the Monte¬ 
negrins), Janina (invested by the Greeks), 
and Adrianople. 

Dec. 5. Last renewal of the Triple Al¬ 
liance, for 6 years from July, 1914- 
7 'his reflected the closer relations between 
Italy and Austria and the friction be¬ 
tween Italy and F.ngland and ]''ranee grow¬ 
ing out of the occupation of the Dode¬ 
canese. 

Dec. 17. Opening of the London Peace 
Conference. At the same time an 
ambassadorial conference at Lon¬ 
don discussed the status and 
boundaries of Albania, the fate of 
the Aegean Islands, etc. 

1913, Jan. 6. Breakdown of the London 
Conference, because of the refusal 
of the Turks to give up Adrianople, the 
Aegean Islands, and Crete. 
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Jan 22. The powers finally induced the 
d'urks to abandon Adrianople. 

Jan 23. Coup d'etat at Constantinople; 
downfall of Kiamil Pasha and 
victory of the extreme nationalists 
led by Enver Bey. 

Feb. 3. Resumption of the war. 

Mar. 5. The Greeks took Janina. 

Mar. 26. The Bulgarians took Adri¬ 
anople. 

Apr. 16. d'he Bulgarians and Turks con¬ 
cluded an armislice, whicli was ac- 
ce])ted by other belligerents. 

Apr. 22. The Montenegrins took Scutari, 
desjiitc yirotests of the jiowers, who 
had assigned it to Albania, 

May 3. Under threat of war from Aus¬ 
tria, the Montenegrins gave up 
Scutari and the Serbs evacuated 
Durazzo iMay 5). 

May 7. An ambassadorial conference at 
St. Petersburg awarded to Ru¬ 
mania the town of Silistria, with¬ 
out the fortifications, as compen¬ 
sation for the gains of Bulgaria. 

May 20. Reopening of the London 
Peace Conference. J'he victori¬ 
ous allies were obliged by an ulti¬ 
matum from Sir Ifdward (Irey to 
acceyit the settlement agreed to 
bv th(‘ great powers. 

May 30.' TREATY OF LONDON, end¬ 
ing the hirst Balkan W'lir. TAir- 
key ceded all territory west of a line between 
linos and Midia and abandoned all claim 
to Crete; the status of Albania and of the 
Aegean Islands was left to the dei'isitjn d 
tlie ])owcrs. 

June 1. Treaty of alliance between 
Serbia and Greece against Bui 
garia. This was the result of Serbia’s failure 
to make g(K)d her claims on tlie Adrialir 
and the unwillingness of Bulgaria to grant 
Serl)ia more of Macedonia than had been 
envisaged in the 'Preaty of Mar. 13, 1912. 
'Phe Bulgarians were wdlling to leave the 
matter to the arbitration of the tsar, which 
the Serbs tried to evade. 

June 29-July 30. SECOND BALKAN 
WAR. The Bulgarian commander, 
Gen. Savov, ordered an attack on the 
Ser]»ian-Greek ]3ositions without inform¬ 
ing the prime minister, Daney, who was 
just leaving for St. Petersburg. J'he gov¬ 
ernment disavowed the action, but the 
Scrljs and Greeks took advantage of the 
situation to carry out the attack they had 
long planned. Rumania and Turkey en¬ 
tered the war against Bulgaria, which was 
ra])iflly defeated. 

Aug. 10. TREATY OF BUCHAREST. 

The Rumanians were given the 
northern Dobrudja, from 'Purtukaia on the 
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Danube to Ekrenc on the lilack Sea; the 
Serbs and Greeks retained those parts of 
Macedonia which they had occupied. Bul¬ 
garia retained only a small part of Mace¬ 
donia, having lost Monastir and Ochrid to 
Serl)ia and Sdoniki and Kavalla to Greece. 
On the Aegean seaboard the Bulgarians 
kepi only the stretch between the Mesta 
and Maritza rivers, with the second-rate 
port of Dedeagatch. 

Sept. 23. Invasion of Albania by the 
Serbs, following Albanian raid.s 
into areas assigned to Serbia by 
the Treaty c)f London. 

Sept. 29. TREATY OF CONSTANTI¬ 
NOPLE Ijetwcen Bulgaria and 
'J'urkey; the Turks recoxered 
Adrianople and the line of the 
Maritza River. 

Oct. 18. Austrian ultimatum to Serbia, 

demanding the evacuation of Al¬ 
bania \\ithin eight days. The 
Serl,)s yielded. 

Oct. 30. Austro-Italian note to Greece, 

demanding the eva('uation of 
southern .Albania by Dec. 31. 

Nov.-Dee. THE LIMAN VON SAND¬ 
ERS CRISIS. Liman had btam 
a[)pointed l)y the Turkish government to 
reorganize the rirm>’. He was to have com¬ 
mand of the 1 ‘drst .Army Cop^s. at C'<>n- 
stantinople, and other far-reaching powers. 
The Russians, who had at first raised no 
objection, protested when they learned how 
extensise the authority of the German 
mission was to be. They demanded that 
Liman be gix'en a (a)mmand elsewhere than 
at Constantinople. The ITench xdgorously 
supported the Russian stand, but the Ifng- 
lish were lukewarm. Ultimately a note was 
sent to the Turkish g(wernment (Dec. 13) 
warning it against tot) great concessions. 
The alTair was closed (Jan. 1014) when the 
(lermans agreed that Liman should give uj> 
the Constantinofde command and become 
inspector-general of the army. The inci¬ 
dent left the Russians susihcious of (ierman 
designs on the Turkish ca]>ital and led to 
much recrimination. 

Dec. 13. Grey jiroposed to the ]>owers 
the dixision of disputed southern 
Albania between Greece and Albania, with 
com{)ensation to Greece in the Aegean 
Islands. This was finally accepted, but the 
Greeks did not evacuate until Apr. 27, 1914, 
after which the dis])ute continued with re¬ 
gard to the Aegean Islands. By June 1914 
there was an acute danger of war between 
Greece and Turkey. 

1914, Feb. 21. A famous Russian crown 
council discussed the question of 
the Straits and concluded that Russian 
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aims there could be attained only in case 
of a European war. 

Apr. 22-24. Visit of King George and 
Grey to Paris. The French, at 
the reciucst of the Russians, urged the con¬ 
clusion of an Anglo-Russian naval con¬ 
vention (the Ifnglish refusing to consider an 
alliancej. Discussions were carried on 
throughout the remaining months of t!:e 
pre-war period. 

June 14. Visit of Tsar Nicholas and 
Sazonov to Constantza and Bu¬ 
charest. The Russians and Rumanians 
agreed to co-operate in the event of the 
ciosure of the Straits in a Turkish-Greek 
war, but the Rumanians refused to commit 
themselves to intervene in the ev^nt of an 
Austrian atUick upon Serbia. 

June 15. An Anglo-German Agreement 
initialed. This settled the Bagh¬ 
dad Railway prol)lem, the Germans promis¬ 
ing not to construct the line south of Basra 
and recognizing England’s ])reponderanl 
interests in the shijiping on the Euphrates. 
'Lhe agreement rellected a real desire on 
both sides to remox-e many outstanding 
colonial difficulties. 

June 24. Austrian memorandum for 

(iermany, discussing the Balkan 
situation as it emerged after the Tretity of 
Bucharest. The A’ienna government fa¬ 
vored an alliance with Bulgaria and Turkey 
to make im]K)ssible a reconstitution of the 
Balkan League under Russian and French 
aus]>ices. Tlie tiermans had. on the other 
hand, been urging on A’ienna a reconcili¬ 
ation with Serbia and Rumania and Greece. 
On this basic question the txvo allies had 
drifted far apart. 

June 28. ASSASSINATION OF THE 
ARCHDUKE FRANCIS FERDI¬ 
NAND at Sarajevo. The assassin was Gav- 
rilo Princip. lie and other young Bosnian 
rex'olutumaries acted as agents of the 
Serbian society Union or Death [The Black 
Hand), a terrorist organization founded in 
igi I for agitation against Austria in behalf 
of Serbian aspirations. 'The Serbian gox - 
ernmeni was cognizant oi the plot, but did 
little to prevent its consummation or to 
warn the Austrian gox'ernment. The \’i- 
enna government, though convinced of the 
com])liGty of Serbia, was intent on making 
out a tight case and sent a legal expert to 
Sarajevo to collect evidence. 'Lhc world 
generally was outraged by the assiissination 
and sympathetic toward Austrian claims 
for satisfaction. 

July 5. Mission of Count Hoyos to 

Berlin. He took the memorandum 
of June 24 on die Balkan situation, to which 
had l)een added some remarks on the need 
for settling, once and for all, the intolerable 
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iictivity of the Serbs. Both the emperor 
and Bcthmann recognized the justice of the 
Austrian stand, promised support (the 
Blank Check) and urged that steps be taken 
while world opinion was favorable. The 
Germans evidently regarded a localized 
settlement as possildc, and believed the 
Russians too unprepared to take an extreme 
stand. 

July 7. Austrian crown council. Most 
of the members favored war 
against Serbia, but this course was oppo.sed 
by the Hungarian premier, Count Tisza, 
who insisted on di])lomatic action to avoid 
larger Euroi)can complications. 

July 13 . Baron von Wiesner, sent to 
collect evidence, reported that he 
luid been unable to find conclusive evidence 
of Serbian comjdicity, though the part 
played liy members of the Black Hand 
Society was clear. 

July 14. Austrian crown council. I'i.sza 
was won over to a policy of war¬ 
like action, on condition that no 
Serbian territory should be an¬ 
nexed by Austria. 

July 20-23. Visit of President Poincare 
and Premier Viviani of France to 
St. Petersburg. Agreement to invite ling- 
land to join with France and Russia in 
pressure on Vienna, though the Austrian 
demands on Serbia were not yet known, 
excejit in a vague way. The I'rench aji- 
fiarently disregarded the merits of the case 
and took the whole matter as a test of the 
solidarity of the entente in face of action by 
the Trijile Alliance. 

July 23. Austrian ultimatum to Belgrade 

(4S hours). JTis had k>cen ready 
on July 20, but had l)een held back until 
Poincare should ha\'e left St. Petersburg. 
It demanded su})f)res.sion of publications 
hostile to Austria; dissolution of j)atriotic 
organizations engaged in anti-Austrian 
projiaganda; cessation of })ropaganda in the 
schools; dismissal of ofiicials accused by 
.Austria of [propaganda; collaboration of 
.Austrian with Serbian otTidals in the in¬ 
quiry regarding responsibility for the assas¬ 
sination; judicial proceedings against those 
accessory to the plot ; arrest of two Serbian 
ofiicials known to be involved; explanations 
and ajpologies. 

July 24. k'irst formulation of Russian 
policy: Serbia must not be at¬ 
tacked and devoured by Austria. 

July 25. Austrian assurances to Russia 
that no Serbian territory would be 
anne.xed. A Russian crown council decided 
on first military measures against Austria, 
to be followed by war if Serbia were at¬ 
tacked. French assurances of support 
given to Russia. 


The Serbian reply to the Austrian ulti¬ 
matum, generally favorable at first sight, 
w'as actually evasive. The crucial point VI 
w^as rejected. The Serbian reply may have 
been due to reports from St. Petersburg o*" 
Russia’s decision to supjport Serbia. Ot, 
reception of the Serb rej)ly the Austrian 
minister at once left Belgrade. Serbia had 
ordered mobilization against Austria even 
before making the re{)ly. Austria at once 
mobilized against Serbia. 

July 26. Sir Edward Grey proposed 
a conference to deal whlli the 
.Austro-Serb issue. France accepted; Aus¬ 
tria refused to submit a question of national 
honor to the decision of others; Germany 
also rcfu.sed an international discussion of 
the Austrian claims, though ready for a 
conference to deal with the Austro-Russian 
tension; Russia accejpted the Grey pro})Osal 
in princi])le, though [preferring direct con- 
xersations with A’icnna, which had been 
initiated. 

July 27. First French preparatory meas¬ 
ures. The British fleet ordered 
not to disband after maneuxers. Grey 
[promi-sed Russia di[plomati( siqppcprt and did 
ncpthing to hold Russia back from further 
steps. 

July 28. AUSTRIA DECLARED WAR 
ON SERBIA. Belgrade was bom- 
Iparded the next day, though Austria was 
not ready f^'r real o[)erations until about 
.\ug. 12. Tiie declaration of war was meant 
to create a fait accompli. RLi|Pture (pf 
the Austrcp-Russian pouqparlers. Germany 
urged the occupation of Belgrade as a 
pawn. Up Ipc folfpwed by negcpliations with 
Russia regarding the Serlpian rcqply. 'Phis 
course was also favored by Grey, but was 
igiKPred by Berchtold. France renewed 
assurances of sup[KPrt to Russia. 

July 29. Bethmann, resisting pressure 
from Gen. von Moltke, chief (pf 
stair, urged the resumjption of Austnp- 
Russian negotiations and began Up bring 
pressure on Vienna. At the same time lie 
made a bid for British neutrality: Germany 
ready to [promise not to take French terri 
tory in iCur(P]pe. or Belgian terriupry, if 
laigland [promised neutrality. This was 
rejected. 

The Russian tsar yielded to pressure from 
Sazcpncpv and the military men and agreed 
to general mobilization. The (prder was 
recalled and molpilization against Austria 
alone decided on when the tsar reeei\'cd a 
telegram fnpni Berlin telling of the Fnqpenpr 
W illiam’s etTorts to bring the Austrians inUp 
line. 

July 30. Austro-Russian conversations 
resumed. Due Up technical difii- 
culties the Russian go\'ernnu‘nt reversed 
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its action of July 29 and decided for general 
mobilization, despite numerous German 
warnings. 

July 31. Germany proclaimed “state of 
threatening danger of war” and 
sent a 12-hour ultimatum to Russia de¬ 
manding cessation of pre])arations on the 
German frontier. 

German inquiry in Paris as to what 
attitude Trance would take in a Russian- 
German conflict. 

Germany refused a British request that 
the neutrality of Belgium be respected. 

5.00 p.m. Austria decreed general mo¬ 
bilization. 

Aug. 1. French reply to Germany: 

France would he guided hy her own inter- ; 
ests. 

3.55 p.m. French mobilization. 

4.00 p.m. German mobilization, (ier- 
many offcTed Taigland a promise not to 
attack I'raiKc if I'.ngland would guarantee ( 
T’rench neutr;ility. 

7.00 p.m. GERMAN DECLARATION : 
OF WAR ON RUSSIA, no ref)ly having been 
received to the German ultimatum. 

Aug. 2. The British cabinet, after many 
meetings and much disagreement 
regardi]ig supjH)rt of l-'rame. voted to give 
France assurances to |)rotect the coast 
against (iernuin attack (the “moral oldi- ; 
gation” arising from previous naval ar- | 
rangements). I 

The Germans began the invasion of i 
Luxemburg and submitted to Belgium a de¬ 
mand for permissif'n to cross Belgian terri¬ 
tory. in return for a promise to U|)hold Bel¬ 
gian integritv. 'I'his was reje('ted. 

Aug. 3. GERMANY DECLARED WAR 
ON FRANCE, on the flimsy ])rc 
text of frontier \ iolations. In reality the 
German action was due to military con¬ 
siderations and to the convictit)n that 
Trance would come to Russia’s su}>port in 
an}’ case. 

Beginning of the invasion of Bel¬ 
gium. 

Aug. 4. ENGLAND DECLARED WAR 
ON GERMANY, the invasion of 
Belgium gi\ing Sir led ward Grey 
a welcome argiunent in the cabinet 
and in Barliarnent. 

Aug. 6. AUSTRIA DECLARED WAR 
ON RUSSIA. 

DcclaraHons of War j 

1914 ' 

July 28 Austria on Serbia ' 

iVug. 1 Germany on Russia i 

.Aug 3 Germany on Trance 

Aug 4 Germany on Belgium 

Fngland on Germany 


.Aug. 5 Montenegro on Austria 
.\ug. 6 Austria on Russia 
Serbia on Germany 
8 Montenegro on (iermany 
12 France on Austria 
England on Austria 
Aug. 23 Japan on Germany 
Aug. 25 Japan on Austria 
Aug. 2<S .Austria on Belgium 
Xov. 2 Russia on Turkey 
Serbia on 'Turkey 
.\()v. 5 England on 'Turkey 
France on Turkey 

1915 

May 23 Italy on .Austria 
June 3 San Alarino on .Austria 
.\ug. 21 Italy on Turkey 
Git. 14 Bulg;iria on Serl)ia 
Get. 15 T’.ngland on Bulgaria 

.Montenegro on Bulgaria 
G.'t. lO ITance on Bulgaria 
(tit. 19 Russia on Bulgaria 
Italy on Bulgaria 

1916 

Mar. 9 Germany on Portugal 
•Mar. 15 .Austria on Portugal 
.Vug. 27 Rumania on .Austria 
-Vug. 2<S Italy on Germany 

Germany on Rumania 
Vug. 30 'Turkey on Rumania 
Sept. 1 Bulgaria on Rumania 

1917 

.\pr. (1 United States on Germany 

-Apr. 7 Panama on tiermany 
('uba on (iermany 

.Apr. 13 Bolivia severs relations with 
Geianany 

-\pr. 23 'Turkey severs relations with 
United Stales 

June 27 Greece on .Austria, Bulgaria. 

(iermany. and 'Turkey 
July 22 Siam on Germany and .Austria 
.Vug. 4 Lil)eria on CR*rmany 
.Vug. 14 C'hina on Germany and .Austria 
Get. () Pent severs relations with tier- 
many 

7 Uruguay severs relations with 
Germany 

Gi t- 2i) Brazil on Germany 
Dec. 7 United Slates on .Austria 
Dec. 8 Ecuador severs relations with 
Germany 

Dec. 10 Panama on .Vuslria 
Dec. lO Cuba on Austria 

1918 

.Vpr. 23 Guatemala on Germany 
May 8 Nicaragua on Germany and 
.Austria 

.May 23 Costa Rica on Germany 
July 12 Haiti on Germany 
July U) Honduras on Germany 
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G. NORTH AMERICA 
1. THE UNITED STATES 


a. THE UNITED STATES, 

1789-1861 

1789, Mar. 4. First Congress met at New 

York. 

Apr. 30. WASHINGTON INAUGU¬ 
RATED AS PRESIDENT. (Ye 

ation by C'oiigrcss of three executive cle* 
partments: state, war, and treasury, 'bhe 
Judiciary Act of ijHq pnnnded for a system 
of federal distric l and circuit courls. d'he 
hrst ten amendments to the const it ution, 
the so-called Bill of Rights, were adopted l)y 
Cottgress and sent to the states. 

1790, Jan. - 1791, Dec. I'ormulation of 

Alexander Hamilton’s fiscal poli¬ 
cies. These included the Funding Bill, 
authorizing the treasury to accept old 
securities at par in payment for new bonds, 
bearing interest: the Assumption Bill, pro¬ 
viding for federal assumption of the del)ts 
of the states; the Bank of the United States; 
and an excise tax. In his Rrport oh Miinif- 
faclurcs Hamilton argued cogently for 
tariff protection, but the tarilT, first imposed 
in 1789, remained jirimarily a revenue 
measure. 

1791-1814. Economic developments. In 
1791 Samuel Slater and Moses 
Brown successfully ap])lied }>owerdriven 
macliinery to the spinning of cotton yarn at 
I’awtucket, R.I, This is commonly taken 
to date the introduction of the factory 
system and the beginning of the industrial 
revolution in the United State.s. In 1702 
Eli Whitney introduced the cotton gin, 
which, by rendering jirofitable the culti¬ 
vation of short staple ('otton in the U[)lands 
of the south, had a revolutionizing inlluencc 
on the south and on the slavery problem. 
In 1797 Charles Newbold toi)k out a jiati-nt 
for an iron plow. In 1798 Kli \\ hitney an- 
r.ounced his plan for manufacturing guns 
on a “new priuci[)le,” that of standardized, 
interchangeable [larts. In 1814 Francis 
Cabot Lowell and his associates at Wal¬ 
tham (Mass.) combined in one cslablish- 
mi nt all the pna esses cjf c otton manu¬ 
facture. 

1792. Political parties made their apj^ear- 
arice, largely bec'ause of differences 
of opinion with respect to Hamilton’s 


})olicies. Jefferson, who became the leader 
of the Republican (later the Democratic) 
Party, felt that Hamilton’s policies were 
designed in the interest of linancial and 
commercial grcnifvs and were inimical to 
the agrarian elements. Hamilton and John 
Adams became the leaders of the Federalist 

Party. 

1793. \\'ashingt<’>n and Adams re-clected. 

With the <nilbreak of war in 
Tairo|)e between kngiand and Franc'c, the 
latter sent Genet as minister to tiie United 
.States. Ilis efforts to commit the United 
States to the su[)port of I'rame, even to the 
[)oint of aj)})caling from the president to the 
people, forced Washington to ask for his 
recall. IX'termined to maintain neutrality 
in sjvite of the efforts of Hamilton and 
JeftcTson to influence him in fax'or of Eng¬ 
land and I'rance respectiv'ely, Washington 
issued his proclamation of neutrality (.Apr. 
22). The following year (1794) the Neu¬ 
trality Act was ))assed. 

1794. Whiskey insurrection in western 

I’ennsylvania. resulting from oj)- 
posilion to the excise tax on domestic 
s))irits; put down by militia of Pennsylvania 
and other stales. 

J'he eleventh amendment proposed by 
('ongress as a result of the dedsioFi of the 
su|)reme court in Chisholm v. Georgia. The 
amendment closed the federal courts to 
suits instituted against a stale by citizens 
of another state or citizens or subjects of a 
foreign state. 

Since the Treaty of 1784 relations be¬ 
tween Jxngland and the United States had 
bc'en far from satisfactory. England re- 
fu.scd to enter into a commercial treaty and 
refused to evacuate the posts on the Great 
I^akcs (ostensil)ly because of failure of tlie 
United States to observe the treaty pro¬ 
vision with respec t to collection of debts 
owed to British creditors, rc'ally in order to 
obtain control of fur trade and build u)) an 
Indian buffer slate in the northwest) 
I'ingland was charged with inciting the 
Intlians to hostility, with imprisonment of 
American seamen, and with caj^ture of 
American merchant shii)s. 'J'o adjust these 
differences John Jay was sent to England 
and 
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Nov. 19. Jay’s Treaty was concluded. 

It provided for the evacuation of 
llu* border posts in 1796, permitted trade 
witli the British East Indies, i>laced trade 
between the United States and Great 
Britain on a basis of “recij^rocal and perfect 
liberty,” and admitted American boats of 
not more than 70 tons burden to the W’est. 
Indies. Joint commissions were provided 
for settling the questions of the debt and 
tlie northeast boundary. Claims on behalf 
of loyalists were dro|)pcd, balanced by 
claims for slaves carried away by the Britisli 
armies. Claims arising from alleged illegal 
seizures of ships were referred to commis¬ 
sions. The Senate grudgingly ratified, after 
striking out the clause with respect to the 

West Indies. 

1795, Oct. 27- Treaty of San Lorenzo or 

Pinckney’s Treaty. Since 178,^ 
there had been constant friction with Spain 
over the southern boundary of the United 
Slates (England having retroceded Elorida 
to Spain), over the navigation of the Mis¬ 
sissippi, over Spain’s machinations with the 
Indians of the southwest, and over her 
intrigues with the frontiersmen. In i7St> 
negotiations between Jay and Gardoqui 
came to naught. Einally in 1795 Thomas 
Pinckney succeeded in negotiating a treaty 
establishing the southern boundary at the 
,Sist parallel, giving to Americans the right 
to navigate the Mississipyii to its mouth, 
and granting to them the ri^hi of deposit at 

New Orleans for three years. 

1796, Sept. 18. Washington’s Farewell 

Address. 

1797, Mar. 4. JOHN ADAMS, president. 

with Jefferson as vice-president. 

The conclusion of Jay’s Treaty with 
England involved the United States in 
diflU ulties with France, who regarded the 
treaty as evidence of a pro-British policy 
l>y tlic United States. The diffjculty cui- 
minated in the attempt of the French Di¬ 
rectory to extort money from the three 
American commissioners, Pinckney, Alar- 
shall, and Gerry. This is the so-called 
X.Y.Z. Afiair. high ling on the sea occurred, 
a navy department was created, Washing¬ 
ton was named commander of the army, and 
until Sept. 30, 1800, a naval war was carried 
on. By the Treaty of 1800 the treaty 
of alliance of 1778 with h'rance was abro¬ 
gated. 

1798, Stung by the criticisms of its oj)- 

ponents (many of them b'remh 
citizens), the Adams administration enacted 
a series of repressive measures against 
them: the Naturalization Act extending the 
required time . of residence to fourteen 
years; the Alien Act; the Alien Enemies 
Act, and the Sedition Act. The last act es- 
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pccially represented an attempt to make a 
crime of political opposition. These acts 
led to 

1798-1799. The Kentucky and Virginian 
Resolutions, ixmned by Jefferson 
and Madison respectively, which, in effect, 
asserted that a state might nullify the force 
of an act of Congress within its confines, 
if it I'egarded such act as contrary to the 
constitution. 

1800. In the election, commonly referred 

to as the Revolution of 1800, 
Adams was defc-ated, but, because JelTerson 
and Burr had the same number of votes, 
the election was decided by the House of 
Rej^resentatives in favor of Jefierson. The 
tie led to the movement culminating in the 
tw'elfth amendment (1804), which altered 
the method of electing the president and 
\ice president by recyuiring that separate 
ballots be cast for each. 

1801. John Marshall, chief justice of the 

suj)remc court. 

Mar. 4. THOMAS JEFFERSON, the 

first f)resident to be inaugurated 
in Washiiigton, the new cajfital. 
1801-1802. Kej>eal of the internal revenue 
taxes and of the Judiciary Act of 
the .\dams administration. 

1802. Ohio admitted as the 17th state, and 

the first state to be carved out of 
llic Old Northwest. It had been preceded 
into the union l>y Xermont (1700), Ken¬ 
tucky ( 1792 ), and 'I'ennessee fi 7 (> 6 ). The 
first authorizc‘d settlement of Americans 
north of the Ohio was made by the Ohio 
Company at Marietta ( 1788 ). A short time 
later the Symmes Company cstablishc-d a 
settlement in southwestern Ohio, wliile in 
1796 Connec ticut settlers established Cleve¬ 
land in the Connec ticut Western Reserve. 
Jdie planting of these settlements aroused 
the Indians to capposition. In 1791 Gen. 
Arthur St. Clair was decisively beaten by 
them, but in 1794 at Fallen Timbers Gen. 
Anthony Wayne defeated them. By the 
Treaty of Greenville ( 1795 ), the Indians 
ceded all but the northwest quarter of Ohio, 
thereby y)aving the way for the increased 
settlement leading to the admission to state¬ 
hood. 

1803. Marbury v. Madison, the case in 

which John Marshall established 
the principle c)f judicial review of 
acts of Congress by declaring a 
section of the Judiciary Act of 
1789 unconstitutional. 

Apr. 30. THE LOUISIANA PUR¬ 
CHASE. In 1800 .Spain had re¬ 
troceded Louisiana to I'rance. Napoleon 
was then interested in Louisiana because of 
his ambition to re-establish a French 
colonial em[)ire in America. This alarmed 
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Jefferson, who feared a strong power at the 
mouth of the Mississippi. To reassure the 
west, alarmed at the possible closing of the 
river to its trade, Jefferson instructed Liv¬ 
ingston, the American minister to France, 
to open negotiation for the f)urchase of a 
suiffeient area at the mouth of the river to 
guarantee freedom of navigation and trans¬ 
shipment of goods. Monroe was sent to 
assist Livingston. Meanwhile the failure 
of Napoleon’s army to reconquer Santo 
Domingo, combined with the ominous turn 
of events in Europe, caused Napoleon to 
lose interest in a colonial empire. He there¬ 
fore sold Louisiana to the United States for 
80,000,000 francs, thereby doubling the 
size of the country. Louisiana included the 
area between the Mississippi and the Rocky 
Mountains, plus the island on which New 
Orleans stands. Uncertainty as to the 
southern boundary of Ivouisiana led to pro¬ 
longed contro\'ersy with S|;)ain as to whether 
it included Texas and West h'lorida, which 
w^as not finally settled until the Treaty of 
1819. 

1803- 1804. New England Federalists, be¬ 

lieving tlie acce.ssion of Louisiana 
would so strengthen the agrarian states as 
to lead to a decline in New England in¬ 
fluence, planned the formation of a north¬ 
eastern confederacy, com|)osed of New 
England and New York. To carry New 
ATrk with them they apyiroachcd Aaron 
Burr, \’ice-p)resident, who was disgruntled 
with Jefferson, and proposed that he run 
for the governorship, with f ederalist sup- 
})ort. The opposition of Hamilton to this 
plan was followed by the duel between Burr 
and Hamilton (July, 1804), in which Hamil¬ 
ton was killed. 

1804- 1806. Lewis and Clark Expedition. 

Meriwether Lewis and William 
Clark were selected l)y Jefferson to explore 
the trans-Mississippi country. Leaving St. 
Louis, they ascended the Mis.souri to its 
source, crossed to the head-waters of the 
Snake River, thence down the Columbia 
River to the Pacific. The mouth of the 
Columbia had first been entered in 
by Capt. Robert Gray of Boston. Ex¬ 
plorations of Lewis and Clark gave the 
United States another claim to the “Oregon 
country.” 

1805. The Tripolitan War. which had be¬ 
gun in i8oi, brougiil to a close by 
a treaty. 

Mar. 4. Thomas Jefferson began his 
second term as president, with 
George Clinton as vice-president. 

Decision in the Essrx case, reversing the 
decision in the case of tfie Polly (1800), and 
declaring the American re-export trade a 
violation of the Rule of 1756. 
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1806, May 16. Fox’s order declared the 
coast of Europe from Brest to the 
Elbe Riv'er to be in a state of blockade, 
excejff between Ostend and the mouth of 
the Seine, where neutral vessels were ad¬ 
mitted if not coming from or bound to an 
enemy port. Napoleon retaliated (Nov. 21) 
with his Berlin Decree declaring a paper 
blockade of the British Isles. A British 
order in council of Jan. 7, 1807, closed to 
neutrals the coasting trade between French 
f>orts. On Nov. ii, 1807, an order in 
council blockaded the coast from Copen¬ 
hagen to Trieste against neutrals unless 
j they had first entered or cleared from a 
British port and p)aid duties there. In Dee. 
Napoleon replied with his Milan Decree 
which declared that ships lost their neutral 
character if they obeyed the British order 
in council of Nov. ii, or if they submitted 
to search on the high seas by British 
officers. 

1807, June. The Chesapeake-Leopard 

affair, 'khe American ship Chesa¬ 
peake was fired on by the British ship 
Leopard and four deserters taken from her. 
-Although federalists and Rej)ublica.ns for¬ 
got their differences in the face of this 
national insult, Jefferson, opposed to war, 
merely ordered British ships of war to 
leave American waters, and demanded 
rei.)aration and the aband(.)nment of im¬ 
pressment. 

Aug. 17. Robert Fulton’s steamboat, 

the Clernuml. steamed uj) the 
Hudson from New York to Albany 
in 32 hours. 

Dec. 22. The Embargo Act. Jefferson, 
still averse to war, resolved on 
commercial coe.r<'ion as a means of forcing 
France and faigland to withdraw their re¬ 
strictions on American trade. Tlie act for¬ 
bade the departure of ships for foreign 
ports, e.xcef)t foreign x essels in port at time 
the act was i)asscd. C'oasling vessels were 
re(|uired to give Imnd to land their cargoes 
at American ports. 

Aaron Burr tried for treason and at 
quitted. Idle trial was the outgrowth of 
Burr’s activities in the west after his duel 
with Hamilton. He ])kiuned the creation 
of an independent state, either at the ex- 
[)ense of the United States or Spain, more 
[irobably the latter. 

1808, African slave trade prohibited after 

Jan. I. 

1809, Mar. 4—1817, Mar. 4. JAMES 

MADISON the fourth president. 
Mar. 15. The repeat of the Embargo Act 

became effective. It had not 
brought England and h'ranee to terms, but 
had fallen with great weight upon American 
shipping. New England opjiosition to the 
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policy was reflected in Federalist gains in 
the election of 1808. 

May 20. The Non-Intercourse Law per¬ 
mitted commerce with all countries 
except France and England. 

1810, Mar. 23. Napoleon’s Rambouillet 
Decree ordered the sale of all 
American ships which had been 
seized for violation of French 
decrees. 

May 1. Macon*s Bill No. 2 repealed all 
restrictions on trade with the 
warring powers and provided that if either 
should remove its restrictions on American 
trade, the president should renew non¬ 
intercourse with the other. Na[)oieon an¬ 
nounced revocation of the iicrlin and 
Milan Decrees, effective Nov. i, where¬ 
upon Madison, on Nov. 2, proclaimed the 
renewal of non-intercourse with England 
within 90 days. Napoleon continued to 
seize American ships. 

1810-1811. Rise of the war party. 7'he 
election of i8to resulted in the de¬ 
feat of many of the old members of pacific 
views and the (hoice of younger men, 
c.spiM'ially from the west, who were im¬ 
patient with the peace jiolicy. 'I'hcse men, 
commonly known as the IFur//utc/cx. were 
esjiei'ially aroused by the opj>osition of the 
Indians, led by Tecumseh, to the advance 
of white settlement in the northwest. In 
Nov. 1811 occurred the battle of Tippe¬ 
canoe, which made William Henry Harrison 
a hero in the eyes of the frontiersmen. 
More and more the west liecame convinced 
that British aid and encouragement from 
('anada stiffened the Indian ojiposition. 
'I'he result was a growing demand for war 
with iMigland and the conque.st of Canada. 
Reading the lesson of the election of 1810 
aright, Madison adopted a firmer tone 
toward I'higland. 

1812, Apr. Ninety-Day Embargo to insure 
that American ships would be 
safely in port when war with England be¬ 
gan. By this time England, fighting the 
Peninsular War in Spain, needed American 
supjilies. She therefore would have gladly 
revoked the orders in council if she could 
have been certain that Napoleon would 
absolutely withdraw his decrees against 
American shipiting. A new order in council 
announced that whenever the Berlin and 
Milan Decrees were unconditionally re¬ 
voked, the British decrees would automati¬ 
cally cease. The French foreign minister 
thereupon produced a decree, dated a year 
earlier, which declared that the decrees 
were non-existent, so far as the United 
States was concerned, after Nov. i, 1810. 
The document was drawn up in 1812 and 
antedated, but the British accepted it and 


revoked the orders in council, June 23. 
Meanwhile, 

June 18. War was declared on England, 

on the ground of impressment, vio¬ 
lation of the three-mile limit, 
paper blockade, and orders in 
council. 

1812-1814. WAR OF 1812. (See also p. 

793.) In the naval warfare of the 
first year the Americans were surprisingly 
successful, the Essex capturing the Alert; 
the Constitution, the Gncrriere and the Java; 
the Wasp, the Frolic; the United States, the 
Macedonian. Later in the war, however, 
the American ships were one by one cap¬ 
tured or bottled uj). Except for the effect 
on the morale of the peoj)le, the victories 
on the high seas were without influence on 
the course of the war. On land the cam¬ 
paign of 1812 called for a triple invasion of 
Canada, which came to naught when Hull 
surrendered Detroit (Aug. 16). In 1813 
Oliver Hazard Perry won the naval battle 
of Lake Erie. In 1814 the Americans were 
successful at the cngiigements of Chippewa 
and Lundy’s Lane in Canada, which decided 
nothing, while Capt. Thomas Macdonough 
won the naval battle of Plattsburg on Lake 
Chami)lain. In the same year the British 
caf)tured and burned Washington, but were 
repulsed at Baltimore (Sept. 13), where¬ 
upon they launched attacks on the Alaine 
coast and on New Orleans. In the south¬ 
west Andrew Jackson broke the military 
power of the Creek Indians and dismem¬ 
bered their territory (Aug. g, 1814), where¬ 
upon he proceeded to New Orleans to 
defend it against the British attack. On 
Jan. 8, 1815, he won the battle of New 
Orleans. 

1814, Dec. 24. The Treaty of Ghent 

brought the war to a close. The 
treaty was silent on the questions which 
had been the chief cause of controversy be¬ 
fore the w'ar. It restored the status quo 
ante, and provided for joint commissions to 
determine dispuled boundary questions be¬ 
tween the two countries. 

Dec. The Hartford Convention, ddie 
New England states, disgruntled 
since the time of the embargo, had refused 
the call for militia during the war and had 
talked freely in terms of state rights. When 
the federal government stationed no troops 
in the section and the British invaded the 
Maine coast in 1814. Massachu.setts asked 
her sister states to join her in a convention 
to be held at Hartford. The fact that 
moderates obtained control prevented any 
possibility of secession, for which the bulk 
of the New England people were not pre¬ 
pared. The convention contented itself, 
therefore, with drawing up some proposed 
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amendments to the constitution, designed 
to safeguard more adequately New England 
interests. With the conclusion of peace at 
Ghent the New l^mgland states soon forgot 
their grievances. 

1816. The Second Bank of the United 

States chartered. The Tariff of 
1816 provided increased protection, ddie 
conclusion of the War of 1812 was marked 
by an outburst of national feeling hitherto 
unknown within the country. While the 
Madison administration had been unwilling 
to recharter the First Bank in i8ri, it now 
regarded such an institution as necessary 
to a uniform circulating medium. The 
Second Bank, chartered for 20 years, was 
to have a capital of $35,000,000, one-fifth 
to be subscribed by the government, which 
should name a like pro|)ortion of the di¬ 
rectors. The Tariff of i8i5 was enacted in 
response to the demand of young manu¬ 
factures to be jwotected from the dumping 
of English goods, long held back by em- 
l)argo and war. 

1817, Mar. 4—1825, Mar. 4. JAMES 

MONROE, the fifth president. 
An era of good feeling, in which parly strife 
seemed about to disapi)ear, as indicated by 
the re-election of Monroe in i<S20 with but 
one dissenting electoral vote. 

1817, Apr. 28. The Rush-Bagot Agreement 

between Great Britain and the 
United States, limiting naval forces 
on the Great Lakes. 

1818, Oct. 20. A convention between Great 

Britain and the United States es¬ 
tablished the 49th parallel as the boundary 
from the Lake of the Woods to the Rocky 
Mountains. Being unable to agree on a 
division of the Oregon country, north of the 
42d parallel and west of the mountains, the 
convention provided for joint occuj)ation 
for a period of 10 years. 'Phis was renewed 
in 1827. 

1819, Idle Savannah crossed the ocean from 

Savannah to Li\erp()ol, mostly 
under steam. 

Feb. 22. Treaty with Spain. Since 1803 
Idorida had been a source of di)li- 
culty between the United States and Sjiain. 
In i8to Madison took ad\'antage of an in¬ 
surrection in West Florida to annex that 
province. After 1815 Amelia Island was a 
base for smugglers and freebooters. Fugi¬ 
tive slaves escaped to Florida, and raids 
against settlements in Georgia and Alal.)ama 
led to trouble. In 1817-1818, in the so- 
called Seminole War, Jackson invaded 
Florida and executed two British subjects. 
John Quincy Adams, secretary of stale, 
demanded that Sj)ain maintain order in 
Florida or cede it to the United States. 
Spain chose the latter l)ecause of inability 


to comply with the former demand. 'Lhe 
United States agreed to pay an indemnity 
of $5,000,000 to its citizens for their claims 
against Spain. The treaty also delimited 
the western boundary of the Louisiana 
Purchase, and provided for Spain’s relin¬ 
quishment of all claims to territory on the 
Pacific north of the 42d parallel. 
1819-1824. The nationalism of the post¬ 
war period was em|)hasized by a 
series of notable supreme court decisions l>y 
John Marshall. In McCulloch v. Maryland 
(i8tq), Cohens v. Virginia (1821), and 
Gibbons v. Ogden (1824) he gave judic ial 
sanction to the doctrine of centralization 
of j>ower at the exj^ense of the states. In 
Dartmouth College v. Woodward (1819), 
as in the earlier case of Fletcher v. Peck 
(1810), the court provided judicial barriers 
against democratic attac ks upon proj>erty 
rights. 

1820, Mar. 3. The Missouri Compromise. 

The admission to statehood of 
Louisiana (1812), Indiana (1816), Missis¬ 
sippi (1817), Illinois (i(Si8), and Alabama 
(1819) had not raised the question of 
slavery. After the Revolution many south¬ 
erners had agreed with northerners as to 
the desirability of the abolition of slavery. 
Southerners had been ])rominent in the 
organization of the American Colonization 
Society ( i8t6) for the puq^ose of colonizing 
free blacks in Liberia. With the spread of 
cotton culture into the interior of the south, 
following the invention of the cotton gin by 
Lli Whitney (1792), southern sentiment 
gradually changed. Meanwhile increasing 
feeling in the north against the sjwead of 
slavery resulted in strong opposition to the 
admission of Missouri as a slave state. The 
attemj)t to balance the admission of Mis¬ 
souri as a slave state by admitting Maine 
as a free state having failed, a compromise 
was arranged whereby Missouri was to be 
admitted without restriction as to slavery, 
while in all the remaining portions of the 
Louisiana Purchase north of 36° 30' slavery 
was to be forever prohibilecl. Maine wa§ 
admitted (1820) and Missouri, after aireful 
scrutiny of its constitution by Congress, 
was finally admitted as a slave state (Aug. 
10, 1821). 

Apr. 24. A Land Law was passed abolisli- 
ing the credit system, established 
by the Law of 1800, which had encouraged 
overi)urchase of land with resulting distress, 
esj)ecially in the period of declining prices 
following the close of the war in 1815. The 
Act (d 1820 established the minimum price 
of publi(' lands at $1.25 per acre. 
1823, Dec. 2. THE MONROE DOC¬ 
TRINE enunciated by the presi¬ 
dent in his annual message to Congress. The 
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background of tlie doctrine is to be found 
in the threat of intervention by the Holy 
Alliance to restore Strain’s revolting Ameri¬ 
can colonies and in the aggressive attitude of 
Russia on the northwest coast of America. 
It was, at the same time, an expression of 
American national sentiment and of dis¬ 
trust of iMigland, whose foreign minister, 
(jeorge Canning, had j^roposed a joint 
declaration. 'Vhc. message stated that ''the 
A merican continents, by the free and inde¬ 
pendent condition iviiich they have assumed 
and maintained, are henceforth not to he con¬ 
sidered as subjects for future colonization by 
any liuropean powers, and that Euroj)ean 
intervention in this hemisphere could not 
be viewed any other light than as the 
manifestation of an unfriendly disposition 
toward the United States” It also dis¬ 
claimed any intention of the United States 
to take any ]xirt "in the wars of the European 
powers” or "in matters relating to them¬ 
selves,'' i.e. t he Euroj)ean powers. 

1824. Robert Owen founded New Har¬ 

mony in Indiana, the lirst of a large 
number of communistic experiments in the 
Ihuted States. 

Pr(‘sidential eUa lion, in which none of the 
four candidates. I, (b Adams, Jackson, ('lay, 
and \V. H. Crawford, obtained an electoral 
majority, although Jackson receixed a 
plurality. In the House of Re})resentatives 
Adams was elected president. 

1825. Mar. 4 -1829, Mar. 4. JOHN 

QUINCY ADAMS, sixth presi¬ 
dent. 

1826. COMPLETION OF THE ERIE 

CANAL. 

1826. rhe abortive Panama Congress 

])lanned by Bolivar and otliers to 
present a united American front against 
Spain and Europe. The Senate reluctantly 
a])pro\'ed the appointment of an American 
mission to the congress. One delegate died 
en route while the other arrived after the 
congress had adj(iurned. 

1828, May 19. The Tariff of Abominations, 
framed by Jackson men for de- 
fe;it, to discTcdit J. Q. Adams and bring 
about the election of Jackson. 'I'o their 
sur{)rise it passed Congress, was signed I)y 
Adams, and promptly aroused strong oppo¬ 
sition, especially in South Carolina, where 
Calhoun penned his South Carolina Ex¬ 
position (1828), which gave the classic state¬ 
ment of the nullihcation doctrine. 

The American Peace Society founded in 
New York by William Ladd. Elihu Burritt 
became the chief leader of the American 
peace movx'ment. 

July 4. The Baltimore and Ohio Rail¬ 
road begun, the first public rail¬ 
road in the Ihiited States. 


1829, Mar 4—1837, Mar. 4. ANDREW 

J,ACKSON, who defeated Adams 
in the election of 1828, seventh president. 
The election of Jackson was a triumph of 
the frontier democracy of the west. 

The spoils system, the practice of basing 
apj^ointments on ])arty service, was nation¬ 
alized by Jackson, 'i'he system was already 
well-established in certain states of the 
north a id west. 

1829- 1850. Rise of the common man and 

era of reform. By 1829 the princi¬ 
ple of white manhood suffrage was estab¬ 
lished in most states. Between t8io and 
1826 Alaryland, South Carolina, and New 
AAirk had adojxted it. Massachusetts re¬ 
duced her former suffrage requirement to 
mere tax jiayment. d"he Virginia (onven- 
tion of 1830 removed the chief restrictions 
on the sutTrag(‘. Opjiosition to reform was 
strongest in Rhode Island. 

1829. The Workingmen’s Party organized 

in New \'ork, following the ex¬ 
ample set in Philadeljihia the jireceding 
year. The moxernent spread to other sea¬ 
board states in the north. The program of 
the moxement included social reform, free 
}>ublic schools, banking legislation, abolition 
t)f imjirisonment for debt, etc. 

1830. Organization of the Mormon Church 

at 1 ayette, N.Y.. by Joseph 
Smith. Book of Mormon first printed. 

Great debate between Webster and 
Hayne on the nature of the union. The 
debate was renlly begun by Benton, who 
j'lrotested against New kingland attempts 
to limit the sale of western lands. 

Jackson’s xeto of the Maysville Road 
Bill. 

1831. William Lloyd Garrison established 

the Liberator at Boston to advo¬ 
cate uncondititnial emancii)ation of the 
slaves. This marks the beginning of the 
abolitionist mo\ ement. 'bhe New England 
Anti-Slavery Society (1832) and the Ameri¬ 
can Anti-Slavery Society (1833). Oberlin 
College opened its doors to Negroes as well 
as to women (1833). 

1830- 1834. Controversy between Georgia 

and the Cherokee Indians and 
development of Jackson’s Indian policy. An 
act of March 10, 1830, authorized the presi¬ 
dent to locate on lands west of the Alissis- 
sippi all Indians who surrendered their 
holdings east of the river. This act was 
prompted largely by the controversy be¬ 
tween the state of Georgia and the Cherokee 
Indians. It led to the creation of an area 
w'cst of Arkansas as the final home for the 
southern Indians. A commissioner of 
Indian affairs was created. 
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1831, July 4. Treaty by which ITance 

agreed to pay $5,000,000 in satis¬ 
faction of spoliation claims. 

1832, July. Tariff Act of 1832, an improve¬ 

ment over the Tariff of Alwmina¬ 
tions, hut retaining the protective 
r: princi])le which was unsatisfactory 

to South Carolina and led to 
1832>1833. The nullification episode in 
that state, in which a state con¬ 
vention declared the tarilT laws of 1828 and 
1832 unconstitutional and void within the 
state. On Dec. 10 Jackson issued his 
proclamation against the niilliliers, and on 
Jan. 16, 1833, asked Congress for ad¬ 
ditional legislation to enable him to enforce 
the tariff law. On iMar. 1, Congress enacted 
the Force Bill. Meanwhile Henry Clay 
brought forward (Feb. 12) his com])r()nii.se 
tariff, {)rov'iding for gradual reduction of 
the tariff until July i. 1842, when it .should 
reach the 20% lex el. 

1832. The Bank controversy. The Second 

Hank of the Unilcd States, al¬ 
though ('aj)a])ly managed after iSiq, had 
committed certain f)t>litica] indiscretions 
which, in combinaiion with Jackson’s preju¬ 
dice against the alleged monopolistic ten¬ 
dencies of tlie bank, aroused his op[K)sition. 
W'lien Clay and Webster urged the bank 
to af)ply for a renewal of the charter in 
order to eml)arrass Jackson in the cam¬ 
paign of 1832 , Jackson was aroused to the 
point where he vetoed the measure. Jack- 
son construed his eletlion over ('lay as 
popular ajjproval of his veto of the Hank 
Bill, and he resolved to crush the insti¬ 
tution. In 1833 tlu.TC began the removal of 
the deposits, or the transfer of government 
funds to certain state banks known as the 
pci hanks. 

1833. The General Trades’ Union linked 

all the trade societies of New N'ork 
in one organization. Trade unionism began 
to suj)ersede the workingmen’s parties as 
the characteristic form of lal)or activity, 
until the colla])se of the movement in the 
panic of 1837. 

1833- 1837. The Whig Party. Southern 

parlk'ularists who were angered 
by Jackson’s handling of the nulliffcation 
episode, those wh.u feared the leveling ten¬ 
dencies of Jacksonian Democracy, the sup¬ 
porters of the bank, and the industrial and 
financial groups generally formed the Whig 
Party, largely lacking in constructive 
principles, but lield together by a common 
hatred for and distrust of Jackson. 

1834- 1839. Inventions. Cyrus McCormick 

took out a patent on a reaping 
machine. Obed Hussy had invented a 
reaper, but lacked the means to make it a 
commercial success like McCormick’s. In 
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1836 Samuel Colt patented his revolving 
pistol, commonly known as the six-shooter. 
This new weapon was of great importance 
in the conquest of the Mounted Plains 
Indians. In 1837 the John Deere steel 
plow was introduced, which, by virtue of 
its scouring quality, greatly facilitated the 
conquest of the prairies. In 1839 Charles 
Goodyear accidentally discovered the proc¬ 
ess for the vulcanization of rubber. He 
took out his first jiatent in 1844. 
1836. Texan independence. The Ameri¬ 
can colonization of Texas had 
begun in 1821 when Stephen Austin ob¬ 
tained a grant (tf land on condition that he 
settle a certain number of families thereon. 
'Phis wars followed by similar grants to other 
empresarios who introduced a substantial 
numlier of American settlers. "Phis mo\'e- 
ment, largely of southerners, was part of 
the normal westward movement of the 
American jieojile. Heginning about 1830 
difficulties dcvelojied. In 1836 the Re¬ 
public of Texas was established. The 
I decisiv^e battle was that of San Jacinto 
(.-Xpr. 21, 1830]. 

1836. Act for distribution of surplus 

revenue among the states, theo¬ 
retically as a loan. 

1837, Mar. 4—1841, Mar. 4. MARTIN 

VAN BUREN, eighth president. 
1837. Panic of 1837. Fundamentally this 
crash was due to the wave of 
speculation and reckless expansion which 
swept the country' in tlie years of 1833- 
1837. Tile situation was comiilicated by 
the failure of certain great business houses 
in Fngland wffiic h had invested heavily in 
American securities, by poor crojis in the 
west in 1835 and 1837. and by Jackson’s 
Special Circular (July ii, i83()) which 
recjuired that public: lands be paid for in 
“hard” money. 

1837-1840. Struggle between Van Buren 
and the Whigs over the inde- 
dendent treasury projxisecl by Van Buren 
for tlie deposit of government funds. The 
Whig leaders favored the establishment of a 
third United States Hank. Independent 
treasury jilan ado))ted (1840). 

1837. Mt. Holyoke Seminary, ffrst women’s 
institution of college rank, opened 
by Mary Lyon. 

1837-1842. Difficulties between the United 
States and Canada, d'he Caroline 
affair (Dec. 1837) in which an American 
steamer in the service of Canadian rebels 
was seized liy Canadian militia on the 
American side of Niagara River, and in 
which an American citizen was killed. One 
Alexander McLeod, a Canadian, boasting 
that he had killed the Americ:an, was ar¬ 
rested and tried in New York courts. His 
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acquittal averted the possibility of serious 
difliculties between the United States and 
Great Britain. 

Difficulty over the northeastern boundary 
led to the Aroostook County War (1838- 
183Q). The boundary was finally adjusted 
in the Webster-Ashburton Treaty (Aug. 9, 

1842). 

1838. The Underground Railroad organ¬ 
ized. 

1838-1839. Congress adopted gag reso¬ 
lutions against anti-slavery peti¬ 
tions. 

1841. The Pre-emption-Distribution Act. 

Benton had long advocated the 
jire-emplion jioliry with respect to pulilic 
lands, while ('lay had advocated the dis¬ 
tribution of the jiroceeds of the sale of 
I)ul)lic lands among the states. By a com¬ 
promise the two measures were now com- 
liined, with a ])ro\ iso, insisttal upon by the 
south, which reijiiired that distriliution 
should cease if the tariff should rise above 
the 20% level. 

1841, Mar. 4-1845, Mar. 4. WILLIAM 

HENRY HARRISON and JOHN 
TYLER, the ninth and tenth })re.si- 
dents. Harrison died .Apr. 4, i<S4j. 

1842. The Dorr Rebellion in Rhode Island. 

(H'casioned by refusal of cunserx a- 
ti\'cs to liberalize the suffrage and to reform 
rejiresentation. It swe])t away the Charter 
of 1663, which had ser\ed as the constitu¬ 
tion of the state of Rhode Island, i77(>- 
1842. 

The Whig Tarifif restored protective 
features on the expiration of the t'om- 
promise Tariff of 1833. 

1844, Apr. 12. Calhoun’s treaty for annex¬ 
ation of d'exas signed. Defeated 
in the Senate June 8, 1844. 

Dr. Horace Wills, a dentist of Hartford, 
demonstrated that nitrous oxide might be 
used as an anaesthetic. In 1846 Dr. W. T. 
G. Morton, a Boston dentist, ai>])lied ether 
as an anaesthetic. 

S. F. B. Morse transmitted the first tele¬ 
graph message over a line from Baltimore to 
Washington. 

Presidential campaign. The Democrats 
nominated James K. Polk on the |)latforni 
declaring for reannexation of Texas and 
the reoccujiation of Oregon. The Whigs 
nominated Henry Clay. The Liberty Party 
nominated James G. Birney and took 
enough popular votes from Clay to en¬ 
able Polk to carry New York and win the 
election. 

1846, Mar. 1. Tyler brought about annex¬ 
ation of Texas by joint resolution 
of Congress. 

1846, Mar. 4 -1849, Mar. 4. JAMES K. 
POLK, eleventh jmesident. 


1846, June 16. Oregon Treaty with Great 
Britain. The two countries had 
long claimed the Oregon country, between 
42° and 54° 40', although the region really 
in dispute was that between the Columbia 
RWer and the 49th parallel. The Treaty of 
Joint Occupation of t8i 8 wais renewed in 
1827 , with provision that it might be termi¬ 
nated by either party upon a year’s notice. 
British interest in the Oregon country 
centered in the fur trade, dominated, after 
1821 , by the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
American traders had \'isited the Oregon 
coast at an early day. ('apt. Gray had dis¬ 
covered the mouth of the Columbia River 
(1793), Lewds and ('lark had explored the 
region, and John Jacob Astor had estab¬ 
lished the jiost of Astoria (1811). A Metho¬ 
dist mission was established in the Wil¬ 
lamette Valley (1834) and was followed by 
others. By the early forties a substantial 
migration of American farmers to the Wil¬ 
lamette Valley was under way, so the Anglo- 
.•\merican rivalry liecame one of fur trader 
versus settler. Tlie treaty established the 
49th jiarallel as the iKiundary on the main¬ 
land, and then the middle of the channel to 
the ocean. 

Elias Howe patented his sewing machine. 

The Walker Tariff enlarged the free list 
and established a rate of 26.5% on dutiable 
imi)orts. 

Re-enactment of the Independent Treas¬ 
ury Act which the Whigs had re})calcd in 
1841. 

1846-1848. WAR WITH MEXICO. J'he 
I'nited States had many griev¬ 
ances against Me.xico, while Mexico could 
nc 4 forgi\'e the United States for the annex- 
atitm of Texas. Polk was determined to 
have New Mexico, })referably by peaceful 
means, but when Slidell’s mission to jMexico 
for the jairpose of })urchasing that territory 
failed (Nov. 1845-Mar. 1846), Polk was 
prepared for war. By sending American 
lroo])s into the disputed area between the 
Nueces and Rio Grande Rivers, he brought 
about a skirmish which enabled him to say 
that Mexico had “shed .Vmerican blood on 
American soil.” An army under Zachary 
Taylor invaded Vlexico and warn the battles 
of Palo Alto and Resaca de la Palma CM ay 
8 and 9), took Monterey (May 24), and won 
a viclor>7 at Buena Vista OTB. 22 and 23, 
1847). Col. S. W. Kearny occupied Santa 
Fe (Aug. 18, 1846). Marching inland from 
Vera Cruz, Winfield Scott fought the battles 
of Cerro Gordo (.Apr. 17 and 18, 1847), 
Churubusco (Aug. 20), Chapultepec (Sept. 
12 and 13), and ca])luredMexico City (Sept. 
14). On the Pacific an American squadron 
seized the California ports. 
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1846, Aug. 8. The Wilmot Proviso intro¬ 
duced into the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives, when Polk asked for an appro¬ 
priation to enable him to treat with Mexico 
for territorial cessions. It provided that in 
any territory acquired from Mexico, slavery 
should be excluded. Although it never 
passed the Senate, it raised the slavery issue 
and aroused the fears of the south. 

1848, Jan. 24. Discovery of gold at Co- 

loma, 6o miles cast of Sutter’s 
k'ort, California. Beginning of the 
great gold rush. 

Feb. 2. The Treaty of Guadalupe Hi¬ 
dalgo closed the war with Mexico. 
Mexico gave uj) claims to Texas, recognized 
the Rio Grande as the boundary, and ceded 
New Mexico and California to the United 
States in return for ^15,000,000 and the 
assumj)tion of American claims against 
Mexico. 

July 19. First Women’s Rights Con¬ 
vention, the first in world history, 
held at Seneca Falls, New York. The 
movement had started with the visit of 
Frances Wright to America in 1827. Her 
examf)le aroused to action Sarah and Ange¬ 
lina Grimke, Lucretia Mott, and Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton. 

Presidential campaign, in which tlie 
Whig candidate was Zachary Taylor, hero of 
the recent war. The Democrats nominated 
Lewis Cass, who had rci'cntly proposed 
squatter sovx^reignty as a solution of the 
problem of slavery in the territories, raised 
by the Wilmot Proviso. The Free Soil 
Party, favoring homestead and the ex¬ 
clusion of slavery from the territories, nomi¬ 
nated Van Buren, who, by sjilitting the 
Democratic vote in New York, enabled 
Taylor to carry the state and win the 
election. 

1849, Mar. 4- 1853, Mar. 4. ZACHARY 

TAYLOR and MILLARD FILL¬ 
MORE, twelfth and thirteenth 
presidents. 'Faylor died July 9, 
iS^o. 

1850, The COMPROMISE OF 1850. On 

Jan. 29, 1850, ('lay introduced his 
compromise resolutions pro\'iding that Cali¬ 
fornia should be admitted as a free state; 
that territorial governments should be 
established in the remainder of the Mexican 
cession without any action by C'ongress 
with respect to slavery; Texas should yield 
her claims in the boundary disymte with 
New Mexico, in return for which the United 
States would assume the Te.xan debt; the 
slave trade should be abolished in the Dis¬ 
trict of Columbia; and Congress should 
enact a more drastic fugitixe slave law. 
Great debate in which Calhoun spoke (Mar. 
4) against the compromise; Webster (Mar. 


7) for the compromise; Douglas for, Jeffer¬ 
son Davis, Seward, and Chase against. On 
Apr. 18 the resolutions were referred to a 
Senate committee of 13, with Clay as chair¬ 
man. Between Sept. 9 and 20 the sef)arate 
measures, known collectively as the Com¬ 
promise of 1850, were passed: California to 
be admitted as a free state; the remainder 
of the Mexican cession to be divided at the 
37th parallel into the territories of Newv 
Mexico and Utah, to be admitted to the 
union ultimately as states, wdth or without 
slavery as their constitutions might ])rovide 
at the time of admission; the claims of 
Texas to a portion of New Mexico to be 
satisfied by ])ayment of 10,000,000; the 
sla\e trade in the District of Columbia to 
be abolished and a more elTective fugitive 
slave law enacted. 

Land grants to railways adojited by Con¬ 
gress. A grant wxis made to the state of 
Illinois to helj) the Illinois Central Rail¬ 
road and another to Mississij>j)i and Ala¬ 
bama in suj)port of the Mobile and Ohio 
line. 

Apr. 19. J'lie Clayton-Bulwer Treaty be¬ 
tween the I’nited States and Great 
Britain with respect to Britisli en¬ 
croachments in C'entral America 
and a future interoccanic canal. 

June 3. Nashville Convention of nine 
southern states. Dominated by 
modi'rates, it demanded merely 
the extension of t he 30'^ 30' line. 

1851. Maine prohibition law, .sjionsored by 

Neal Dowc It became the model 
for all similar legislation of the 
j)eriod. 

June 2. The Erie Railroad reached Dun¬ 
kirk, on Lake hirie, being the first 
railway to make connections with 
the Lakes. 

1852. The Democratic Party, committed 

to finality of the Compromise of 
1850 as a solution of the problem 
of slavery in the territories, elected 

1853. Mar. 4-1857, Mar. 4. FRANKLIN 

PIERCE, fourteenth president. 
1853. Rail connection established between 
New York and Chicago. By i860 
the region north of the Ohio River and 
east of the Mississipyii had been firmly at¬ 
tached commercially to the North Atlantic 
seaboard. The movement of internal 
trade, originally north and south along the 
Mississiyiyii, now became predominantly 
a west-east movement, the shift prov¬ 
ing of great economic and yiolitical signifi¬ 
cance. 

Dec. 30. The Gadsden Purchase rounded 
out our yiossessions in the Far 
West. 
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1864, May 30. THE KANSAS-NE- 
BRASKA ACT, which repealed the 
Missouri Compromise of 1820, opened the 
Nebraska country to settlement on the basis 
of popular sovereignty, and provided for 
the organization of two territories, Kansas 
and Nebraska. Douglas was the author of 
the measure, and he was largely motivated 
by his desire to pave the way for a Pacific 
railway. The act undid the sectional truce 
of 1850 and proved the death-blow to the 
Whig Party. 

Mar. 31. Commodore Perry negotiated 
a treaty with Japan, opening the 
country to commercial intercourse 
with the United States. 

Oct. 18. The Ostend Manifesto, 'fhe 
American ministers to England, 
Prance, and Spain, instructed to confer on 
the best means of acquiring Cuba, met at 
Ostend and drew u|) the manifesto saying 
that, if Spain refused to sell (Xiba, the 
United States would be justified in taking 
it by force. This caused great excitement 
in free states. 

The Know Nothing and Republican 
Parties apjieared, the former as a jirotest 
against the Kansas-Neliraska Act. 
1854-1858. War for “Bleeding Kansas.” 

The opening of Kansas to settle¬ 
ment under the Douglas doctrine of popular 
stivereignty jirecijiitated a mad scramble 
for control between pro-slavery and free- 
soil elements. In Apr. 1854 the New 
England Emigrant Aid Society was formed 
to colonize free-soilers in Kan.sas. This 
aroused the pro slavery peojile. Border 
Ruffians frc'm Missouri interfered in elec¬ 
tions in Kansas. A {iro-slavery element 
attacked the town of Lawrence, and in re¬ 
turn John Brown staged the massacre at 
Pottawatomie Creek (May 24, i85()). 'The 
Lecompton Constitution was formed by 
pro-sla\'ery forces, l)ut was denounced by 
Douglas as a fraud ujion the peo])le of 
Kansas and a violation of the popular sov¬ 
ereignty doctrine. 'Phis led to a break be¬ 
tween Douglas and Buchanan, The Senate 
accepted the Lecompton Constitution, but 
the House rejected it. The deadlock was 
liroken by the English Bill, enacted May 4, 
1858, providing for resubmission of the 
constitution to popular vote in Kansas. If 
accepted, the state would receive a grant 
of land; if rejected, statehood must await 
further growth of pojnilation. It was re¬ 
jected, and Kansas did not become a state 
until Jan. 1861. 

1857, Mar. 4 1861, Mar. 4. JAMES BU¬ 

CHANAN, fifteenth president. 

Mar. 7 . The Dred Scott decision, de¬ 
claring that the Missouri Com¬ 
promise was unconstitutional because Con- 
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gress had no right to enact a law which 
deprived persons of their property in the 
territories of the United States. Dred 
Scott, therefore, had not acquired his free¬ 
dom by being taken into a territory where 
slavery had been prohibited by the com¬ 
promise. The decision caused bitter criti¬ 
cism of the court in the north. 

Tariff of 1857; reduced duties. 

Panic of 1857, following a period of over- 
exiiansion and sfieculation. 

1858, Aug. 6. The transatlantic cable com¬ 

pleted. It operated only for a 
short time. 

Aug. Lincoln-Douglas debates, seven in 
number, in the cam^iaign for elec¬ 
tion to the Senate. Douglas was elected, 
but Lincoln, by asking Douglas to reconcile 
his doctrine of popular sovereignty with the 
I>red Scott decisiem, forced him to enunci¬ 
ate his Freeport heresy, which was deeply 
distasti'ful to the southern wing of the 
[larty. 

.Abandonment of the government ship 
subsidy policy (introduced 1S45), because of 
opposition of the southern states. 

1859, Oct. 19. John Brown’s raid on Har¬ 

per’s Ferry still further aroused 
sec tional passions. 

Drake’s petroleum well, near Titusville, 
Penn., marked the beginning of the modern 
oil industry. 

1860, The Davis Resolutions, introduced 

by Jefferson Davis, demanded a 
Federal slave code for the protec'tion of 
property in slaves in the territoric^s. 

Presidential campaign. The Republicans 
nominated Abraham Lincoln on a platform 
opposing further extension of slavery in the 
territories and sup>porting homestead and 
tariff. 'The Democrats split at Charleston 
on the question of slavery in the territories. 
Two )ff atforms were drawn up. one demand¬ 
ing a federal slave code, the other endorsing 
the Ureeyrort doctrine of Douglas. Subse¬ 
quently the northern Democrats nominated 
Douglas, while the southern Democrats 
named John C. Breckinridge. The Union 
party nominated John Bell. Lincoln was 
elected, in a purely sectional contest. He 
received no electoral su})port in the slave 
states. 

Dec. 20. South Carolina adopted the 
Ordinance of Secession, as a pro¬ 
test against the election of Lincoln. 
1860, Dec.—1861, Feb. 4. Futile efforts to 
save the union. The Crittenden 
Compromise Resolutions, proposing the ex¬ 
tension of the Missouri Compromise line to 
the Pacific; conference of governors of 
northern states; the Peace Convention at 
Washington, Feb. 4, 1861. 
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1861, Jan.-May. Mississippi, Florida, Ala¬ 
bama, Georgia, Louisiana, Texas, 
Virginia, Tennessee, Arkansas, 
and North Carolina seceded from 
the union. 

Jan. 9 . The ship Star of the West was 
fired upon by a battery at Charles¬ 
ton. 

Feb. 4. Delegates of the seven seceding 
states met at Montgomery, Ala., 
and formed a ])rovisional govern¬ 
ment, taking tlie name Confeder¬ 
ate States of America. 

Feb. 8. Jefferson Davis elected president 
and Alexander H. Stephens vice- 
president of the Confederarv. 

1861, Mar. 4—1865, Apr. 15. Abraham 
Lincoln, sixteeiiLh president. 


b. THE CIVIL WAR. 
1861-1865 

MILITARY EVENTS. The Confederates, 
having seized Federal funds and pro}ierty in 
the south, proceeded (.'\])r. lo) to demand 
the evacuation of the f ederal Fort Sumter 
in Charleston Harbor. Major Ander.son, in 
command, having refused unconditional 
surrender, Gen. Beauregard bombarded it 
Apr. 12-13, just as a relief ex])edition of 
the Unionists apiiroached. 

Apr. 15. Lincoln called for 75,000 \’olun- 
teers to serv’e three months, and 
summoned Congress 1 o meet July 4. May 3 
he appealed for 42 000 men to .serve three 
years or for the duration of the war. General 
expectancy of a short con Hid. Immense 
advantages of the north; 23 states witli al¬ 
most 23,000,000 population against 11 
states with 5,000,000 white {population; 
financial strength of the north; manufactur¬ 
ing facilities; more extensive railway com¬ 
munications, etc. South largely dependent 
on cotton-growing and badly hain{)crcd by 
the blockade of the Confederate ports ({pro¬ 
claimed A{)r. 19); from the beginning the 
south was on the defensive. 

May 13 . Great Britain recognized the 
Confederate States as l>elligerents. 

July 21. FIRST BATTLE OF BULL 
RUN. By July there were some 
30,000 raw troo{)s in and around Washing¬ 
ton, under command of Gen. Winfield Scott. 
Across the Potomac lay 25.000 C'onfeder- 
ates under Beauregard near the Manassas 
railway junction. Another force, under 
Gen. Joseph E. Johnston, lay in the Shen¬ 
andoah Valley, near Har{)er’s Ferry. Con¬ 
gress, meeting July 4, demanded action. 
Gen. Patterson was sent to contain this 
latter force, while Gen. Irvin Mac Dowell 
reluctantly advanced on Beauregard. But 
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part of Johnston’s army, under Col. T, J. 
(Stonewall) Jackson, got away and joined 
Beauregard. At Bull Run the Federal 
army was routed. It streamed back Lo 
Washington in a state of dissolution. The 
effect of the battle was to o{)en the eyes 
of the Unionists and lo introduce a period 
of more extensive and systematic prepa¬ 
ration. 

Nov. 1. Gen. George B. McClellan ap- 

{pointed to succeed Scott in com¬ 
mand of the Federal forces. McClellan’s 
ptplicy one of cautious, careful {pre{paration 
and reliance on numbers. He S{pent the 
winter training some 200,000 men (Army of 
the Potomac) for a march on the C.'on- 
federate ca{pital, Richmond. 

Nov. 8. Mason and Slidell, c(pnimission- 
ers of the Confederate Stales Up 
(jreat Britain and f'rance, were taken off 
the British steamer Trent by the hederal 
steamer San Jacinto. Shaqj {protests of 
(ireat Britain and danger of war. War 
averted by the {prudence and skill of 
William H. Seward, set retar>^ of state. The 
commissioners were given up, in accord¬ 
ance with a {principle of international law 
for which the United States had invariably 
c(pntended. 

1861-1862. NAVAL OPERATIONS. To 

make the blockade of the southern 
coasts effective and to {prevent {privateering, 
a joint naval and military ex{)edition was 
sent out in .Vug. iS(>i to take key {positions 
on the coast. 

1861, Aug. 28-29. Attack and cajpture (pf 

Forts Clark and Hatteras on the 
North Carolina coast. 

1862, Feb. 8. Ca{Pture of Roanoke Island 

and Elizabeth City (beb. 10). 

Mar. 3-4. Amelia Island, on the Florida 
coast, taken. 

Mar. 8. The Confederate frigate Mcrri- 
ma(\ made over as an ironclad, 
a{){peared in Hani{Pt(pn Roads and 
sank the Cumberland. 

Mar. 9. The Federal ironclad Monitor 
(revolving gun-turret) engaged the 
Merrimac and finally obliged her 
to withdraw. Epoch-making de- 
velofpment in naval warfare. 

Mar. 12. Jacksonville, Florida, occupied 
by b'ederal fcprces. 

Mar. 14. Capture of New Berne, North 
(Carolina. This gave the Federal 
forces a base from which to 
threaten Richmond, and obliged 
the Confederates to kee{P an army 
near the capital. 

Apr. 24-25. A Federal force (27 ships and 
15,000 troo{ps), under command of 
iriag-officer (later .\dmiral) D. G. Farragut 
and Gen. Benjamin F. Butler, ran the forts 
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below New Orleans and boml)arded the 
city. After the landing of troops, the city 
was taken (May i). 

1862 . THE PENINSULA CAMPAIGN. 

After endless delay, McClellan 
decided to advance on Richmond, not over¬ 
land through territory cut by many rivers, 
but by water to the mouth of the James 
River, whence he coidd {)roceed up tlie 
peninsula between the James and the York. 
I'he advance began in April, d'he Confeder¬ 
ates, under Johnston and Robert E. Lee 
lb. 1S07, d. 1870; Confederate commander 
in ('hief after June i, 1862), were greatly 
outnum])ercd and fell back. They were 
.saved in part liy McClellan’s vacillation 
and by the operations of Jackson, who 
managed to draw a considerable lYderal 
force into the Shenandoah Valley and ulti¬ 
mately succeeded in joining Lee with sub¬ 
stantial reinforcements. Heavy fighting 
around Richmond: battle of Fair Oaks 
(May 31); Seven Days’ battle (June 25- 
July i: Mechanicsville, Gaines’ Mill, White 
Oak Swamp, Malvern Hill), resulting in 
the withdrawal of the Federal forces from 
the j)cninsula. 

Campaign in Maryland. In the autumn 
of 1862 Lee began to ])ush on toward Wash¬ 
ington. Confederate forces under Jackson 
defeated the Union forces under Banks 
at Cedar Mountain (Aug. 9), while the 
Union army under Cen. Pope was defeated 
by Jackson in the Second Battle of Bull 
Run f.Aug. 30). The Confederates crossed 
the Potomac (Sept. 4) and invaded Mary¬ 
land. 

Sept. 17 . BATTLE OF ANTIETAM, 

indecisix’c, but Lee began to fall 
back into Virginia. McClellan, as usual un¬ 
able to take advantage of his op})or(unities, 
did little to yuirsuc him and did not cross 
the Potomac until Oct. 20. 

Nov. 7 . Gen. Ambrose E. Burnside was 
af)pointed to siuceed McClellan. 
He ])ushcd the advance in \drginia, but was 
badly defeated by Lee in the battle of- 
Fredericksburg (Dec. 13). Jan. 23, 1863, 
he was succeeded by Gen. Joseph Hooker. 

CAMPAIGNS IN THE WEST. In 
western Kentuc ky and T'ennessee there was 
active campaigning throughout the year 
1862. Brig.-Gen. Ulysses S. Grant (b. 
7822, d. 1885), serving under Gen. H. W. 
Halleck, in command of the Union troo])s, 
on Feb, 6 fi)rced the surrender of Fort 
Henry on the Tennessee River, and on l''el>. 
16 he secured the surrender of Fort Donel- 
son on the Cumberland. The Confederates 
abandoned Nashville and fell back on the 
line Memy)his-Chattanooga. 

Apr. 6 - 7 . Battle of Shiloh. The Con¬ 
federates, under Gen. Albert S. 
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Johnston, attacked Grant’s lines at Pitts¬ 
burg Landing. After an initial success the 
Confederates (Johnston killed, Beauregard 
in command) were driven l)ack. They 
evacuated Corinth (May 30) and surren¬ 
dered Memphis (June 6). The Federal forces 
commanded the Missi.ssiy)f)i as far south as 
Vicksburg. 

Oct. 8. Battle of Perryville, Ky. A Con¬ 
federate force under Gen. Bragg 
had advanced into Kentucky in the hope of 
compelling the withdrawal of the Union 
forces to the north. Bragg threatened Cin¬ 
cinnati, but the Kentuckians failed to su])- 
fX)rt him. He was retreating southward 
when he met the iVdcral army of Gen. 
Rosecrans in the battle of Murfreesboro 
on Stone River (Dec. 31, 1862-Jan. 3, 
1863). 

1863 . EASTERN CAMPAIGNS. After 
Several months .s|)eiit in reorgani¬ 
zation, Hooker on May i ordered 
an advance from Chancellorsville, 
Va. 

May 1 - 4 . BATTLE OF CHANCEL¬ 
LORSVILLE. The Federal forces 
7vere defeated by the Confederates (death 
of Stonewall Jackson). Gen. George G. 
Meade relieved Hooker as commander of 
the Army of the Potomac (June 28). Mean¬ 
while J.ce had begun the invasion of the 
north by way of the Shenandoah Valley, 
establishing him.self in southern Pennsyl¬ 
vania. Meade took up his position at 
Getlvsburg. 

July 1 - 3 . BATTLE OF GETTYSBURG. 

In three days of heavy fighting 
Lee was unable to dislodge the I’ederal 
forces and was obliged to fall back to the 
Potomac. Decisive battle of the war. 
Henceforth the Confederates were obliged 
to remain on the defensive and the war be¬ 
came a test of endurance. 

WESTERN CAMPAIGNS. The oper¬ 
ations in the west centered first on the 
taking of Vicksburg, key to the control of 
the jVI ississi[)[)i. On Apr. 30 Grant crossed 
the river helow the fortress, marched east 
and took Jat kson and then doubled back, 
hemming in tiie fortress. 

July 4 . VICKSBURG SURREN¬ 
DERED, starved out after a short 
siege. July 8 Port Hudson, farther down 
the river, surrendered, giving the Unionists 
command of the entire river and cutting off 
Texas, Arkansas, and Louisiana from the 
rest of tlic Conft'deracy. 

Sept. 9 . The I'ederal troops, under Rose¬ 
crans, took Chattanooga and pur 
sued the Confederates, under Bragg, into 
Georgia. Defeated in the battle of Chicka- 
mauga (Sept. 19-20), Rosecrans was obliged 
to fall back to Chattanooga, where he was 
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hard pressed by the Confederates. Rein¬ 
forced by troops from Vicksburg under 
Gen. William T. Sherman and from the 
Potomac under Hooker, Grant, in com¬ 
mand of the armies of the west, fought 
the 

Nov. 23-26. BATTLE OF CHATTA¬ 
NOOGA (Lookout Mountain, Nov. 
24 ; Missionary Ridge, Nov. 25 ), 
driving the Confederates out of 
Tennessee and o|)ening the road 
into Georgia. 

1864, Mar. 9. Grant made lieutenant- 
general and commander in chief of 
all the armies; Sherman given command in 
the west. Grant’s |)lan was to defeat Lee’s 
army. He crossed the Rapidan (May 3) 
and began the advance from near (Tancel- 
lorsville through the Wilderness. 

May 6 - 6 . BATTLE OF THE WILDER¬ 
NESS. Grant, attacked by Lee, 
was unable to defeat him, l)ul main¬ 
tained his ground and continued 
the advance towards Spotsylvania 
Court House. 

May 8-18. Battles around Spotsylvania 
Court House, on the North Anna 
River (May 21-31), and at Cold Harbor 
(June 1-3). Grant was unable to defeat 
Lee, but crossed the James River and as¬ 
saulted Petersburg (June 15-18), 20 miles 
below Richmond, which he then besieged. 
In order to create a diversion. Lee sent Gen. 
Early to threaten Washington. I£arly 
carried through raids into Maryland and 
Pennsylvania, but was defeated by Gen. 
Philip H. Sheridan in the battles of Win¬ 
chester (Opequan Creek) and Fisher’s Hill 
(Sept. TQ, 21), after which the Confederates 
were obliged to withdraw from the Shenan¬ 
doah Vailey (battle of Cedar Creek, Oct. 
iq). Sheridan laid the whole region waste 
and then rejoined Grant at Petersburg. 

SHERMAN’S CAMPAIGN. Sherman 
started from Chattanooga (May 5) with 
about 100,000 men to march through 
Georgia to Atlanta, He w’as opposed l)y 
one of the ablest Confederate commanders, 
Gen, Joseph E. Johnston, with 65,000 men. 
Johnston did what he could to impede 
Sherman’s advance, but wisely refused a 
general battle. Sherman, however, crossed 
the Chattahoochee River (July 17), as a 
result of which Johnston was removed from 
his command. His successor, Gen. John 
B. Hood, offered battle, but was defeated 
(battle of Atlanta, July 22). 

Sept. 2. Evacuation of Atlanta by the 
Confederates. Sherman destroyed 
the factories and stores and urged upon 
Grant his plan of a march to the sea. Part 
of the army, under I'homas, was sent north 
to watch llood, who was defeated before 
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Nashville (Dec. 15-16). Sherman himself, 
with 60,000 men, started for the southeast 
(Nov. 16), ravaging the country as he pro¬ 
ceeded. He reached the sea (Dec. 12) and 
the Confederates abandoned Savannah 
(Dec. 20). Sherman then turned north into 
South Carolina. Columbia was taken (Feb. 
17, 1865) and the advance continued into 
North Carolina. A P'ederal fleet took 
Charleston (Feb. 18) and Sherman took 
Goldsboro (Mar. 19). 

1866. LAST CAMPAIGNS. The Con¬ 
federate armies, caught between 
Grant in the north and Sherman in the south 
and dejiriv^ed of food sup[)ly, were no longer 
able to withstand the pressure. Sheridan 
won the battle of Five Forks (Apr. i) and 
thus forced the evacuation of Petersburg 
(Apr. 2) and the surrender of Richmond 
(Apr. 3). Grant with all his forces then 
pursued and surrounded Lee. 

Apr. 9. LEE’S CAPITULATION AT AP¬ 
POMATTOX COURT HOUSE. 
Johnston, with the southern army, surren¬ 
dered to Sherman (.Apr. 26), and the last 
Confederate army, under Gen. Kirby 
Smith, surrendered at Shreveport, La., on 
May 2(). Jefferson Davis, president of the 
Confederacy, fled to Georgia, but was cap¬ 
tured (May 10) and imprisoned. 

POLITICAL AND SOCIAL ASPECTS 
OF THE WAR PERIOD: 

1861, Mar. The Morrill Tariff, marking 

the beginning of suc'cessive tariff 
increases which by 1864 reached 
duties of 47%. 

Aug. Income Tax of 3% on all income in 
excess of ^Soo. 

1862, Feb. P irst of the Legal Tender Acts, 

follow'cd by similar acts in 1862 
and 1863. 

July. The first comprehensive internal 
revenue act, born of the w^ar. 

Sept. 22 . The president issued a pre¬ 
liminary proclamation declaring 
that all slaves in states or parts of states 
which should still be in rebellion on Jan. i, 

1863, should be free from the latter date 
on. The formal Emancipation Proclama¬ 
tion was issued on Jan. i, 1863. 

1863, Feb. 26. National Banking Act 
passed to create a market for 
United States bonds, to drive out of circu¬ 
lation the notes of banks chartered by the 
states, to create a powerful financial sup¬ 
port for the government, and to provide for 
the country a uniform circulating medium. 
Stockholders obtaining a charter could buy 
government bonds, depi^sit them with the 
treasurer of the United States, and then 
issue national bank notes up to 90% of the 
current market value of the bonds. The 
banks having proved slow to take out 
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charters, stale bank notes were driven out of 
existence by a tax of io% (1865). 

June 20. West Virginia (the loyal part 
of Virginia) admitted to the union 
as tlie thirty-hfth state. 

1864, Nov. 8. Re-election of Lincoln. An¬ 

drew Johnson, vice-president. 

1865, Feb. 1. Resolution in Congress to 

submit to the states the thirteenth 
amendment to the constitution, prohibiting 
slavery within the United States. The 
amendment was ratified by two-thirds of 
the states by Dec. 18. 

1865-1873. Serious and recurring epidemics 
of smallpox, typhus, typhoid, 
cholera, scarlet fever, and yellow fever in 
Philadelpliia, New \’ork, Boston, Balti¬ 
more, Washington, Memphis, and New 
Orleans led to the realization of the need for 
improved sanitation. In iSoO a municijaal 
board of health was created in New York 
and in i86g a state board of health was 
established in Massachusetts. 

1861- 1868. New territories. In the years 

just before the war the discoxery 
of precious metals in the Bike’s Beak 
country and in the Washoe Mountains led 
to mining rushes to those regions, with the 
result that the territories of Colorado and 
Nevada were organized in 1801. Mining 
rushes elsewhere in the years of the war re¬ 
sulted in the organization of the territories 
of Arizona (1863), Idaho (i8(>3), and Mon¬ 
tana (1864). Wyoming was made a terri¬ 
tory in 1868. 

1862- 1886. Taming of the Plains Indians. 

'The constant pressure of while 
population, combined with broken promises, 
led to continued outl)reaks of the Indians. 
The Homestead Act (1862) played a promi¬ 
nent part in the settlement of the west. 
The Morrill Act (1862), i)roviding for grants 
of land to states in order to aid the establish¬ 
ment of agricultural colleges, opened up 
more areas. In 1862 I lie Union and Central 
Pacific Railways w(tc chartered by Con¬ 
gress and given a large grant of land. They 
formed the first transcontinental railway 
(completed May 10, 1860). 

In 1802 the Sioux Indians of Ylinnesola 
were defeated hy Gen. Sibley at Wood Lake. 
In 1864 the Cheyenne went on the waq)ath, 
with the aid of the Arapahoe, Apache, Co¬ 
manche, and Kiowa trii)es. Troops under 
Col. Chivdngton .staged a ma.ssarre of 
Indians at Sand Creek, Colo. (Nov. 1864). 
Efforts of troops to build an emigrant road 
from I'ort Laramie along the I’owder River 
to the mines of Montana and Idaho led to 
war with the Plains Sioux (i 8 () 6 ). A com¬ 
mission authorized by Congress persuaded 
the Apache, Comanche, and Kiowa tribes 
to locate in Indian Territory, and secured 


the removal of other tribes from the Plains 
to more remote regions. In 1869 Congress 
created the Board of Indian Commissioners 
to sujxervise all government expenditures 
for the Indians. Meanwhile the advance of 
w'hite settlers, slaughter of the buffalo, and 
the gold rush to the Black Hills caused an 
outbreak of the Plains Sioux (1876) under 
Sitting Bull, which resulted in the massacre 
of Custer and his men at the Little Big 
Horn (June 25). Nez Perc6 Indians under 
Chief Joseph were defeated (Oct. 1877) 
removed to Indian Territory. The last im- 
f)ortant Indian uprising came in the years 
1882-1886, when the Apaches in Arizona 
and New Mexico, under Victorio and Ge- 
ronimo, resisted efforts to confine them to 
reservaitions. By 1886 the Indians had all 
l)ecn remox'cd to Indian territory or to 
reservations. 


c. THE UNITED STATES, 
1866-1917 

! 1865, Apr. 14. ASSASSINATION OF 
I LINCOLN; death Apr. 15. An- 

i drew Johnson, vice-])resident, succeeded. 

Cost of the war. National debt in i860, 
^64,842,287; in 1866, 32,773,236,173, which 
great increase was in addition to the 
debts incurred by the states and munici- 
pulil ics. 

May 29. President Johnson issued a 
proclamation of amnesty, granting 
pardon to all ordinary persons who 
had partici{KLted in the rebellion 
I on taking an oath of allegiance. 

1 Dec. Joint Committee of Fifteen on 
I Reconstruction appointed by Con- 

; gress. 

Dec. 18. Ratification of the thirteenth 
amendment, abolishing slavery. 
1866, Feb. Johnson vetoed a measure ex¬ 
tending the life of ihe Freedmen’s 
Bureau, tliereby increasing tension 
between himself and ('ongress. 

April. Congress ])assed over Johnson's 
veto the Civil Rights Bill, de 
daring all persons born in the United 
.States to be citizens of the United States 
and entitled to equality of treatment be¬ 
fore die law. This was designed to guaran¬ 
tee equal treatment to Negroes in southern 
states. 

June 13. FOURTEENTH AMEND¬ 
MENT sent to states for ratifica¬ 
tion. Declared ratified July 28, 1868. It 
incoqiorated in the constitution the princi¬ 
ple of the Civil Rights Act; gave the 
southern states the choice of Negro en¬ 
franchisement or reduced representation in 
the lower House of Congress; barred from 
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office-holding ex-Confederales who had 
been federal or state officials before the war, 
until they should be pardoned by a two- 
thirds vote of Congress; provided that the 
war debt of the south should never be paid 
or that of the union repudiated; and that 
former masters should never be comf)en- 
sated for their slaves. In the light of sul)- 
sequent events, the most significant pro¬ 
vision of the amendment was the clause, 
“nor shall any state deprive any person of 
life, liberty, or property, without due 
process of law.” It was generally assumed 
at the time that this clause was designed 
solely to safeguard the frecdmen in the pos¬ 
session of their civil rights and it was so 
inteqireted by the supreme court in the 
Slaughter House Cases (1H73). In 1886, 
however, in the case of Santa Clara County 
V. Southern Pacific Railroad, the supreme 
court declared that a coiqioration was a 
“person” within the meaning of the amend¬ 
ment and thus entitled to its ]m)tection. 
I^'rom this lime the due process clause of 
the amendment came to have a new signifi¬ 
cance. More and more it was applied by 
the courts to shield businc'ss anci cori>o- 
rations against hostile legislative action by 
the states, and by reading into the clause 
the doctrine of liberty of contract the court 
made it a formidable barrier against the 
enactment of much-needed social legislation 
by the states. 

July 27. The Atlantic cable brought to 
Newfoundland by Cyrus W. Field, 
thus establishing telegraphic com¬ 
munication with (Ireat Britain. 
1867, Mar. 2. THE BASIC RECON¬ 
STRUCTION ACT. Johnson 
ha\ung advised the southern stales to reject 
the fourteenth amendment, all except Ten¬ 
nessee prom[)tly did so. the t]uarrel o\er 
Reconstniclion thereby becoming the major 
issue in the congressional election of 1800, 
in which Johnson was re])udiated. This act, 
as supplemented b)' regulations of March 23 
and July ig, iStjy, and March ii, 1868, 
divided the southern states into five mili¬ 
tary districts. To be restored to the union, 
the states must hold state conventions, 
whose delegates must be elected with the 
aid of Negro sutTrage; these conventions 
must frame constitutions, ajiproved by 
C'ongress and ratified by the people of the 
states; and the legislatures elected under the 
constitution must ratify the fourteenth 
amendment. 

Mar. 2. Tenure-of-Office Act. Mar. 4 it 
was passed over Johnson’s veto. 

Mar. 30. Purchase of Alaska for ^ 7 , 200 ,- 

000. 

1868, Feb. 24-May 26. Impeachment and 
trial of Andrew Johnson. Johnson 
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and Congress had disagreed over the Recon¬ 
struction policy. The immediate occasion 
for the impeachment proceedings was John¬ 
son’s alleged violation of the Tenure-of- 
Olhce Act. He was acquitted hy a vote of 
35 to iQ, one short of the necessary two- 
thirds of the Senate. 

The Sholes typewriter first put to com¬ 
mercial use. 

1869, Feb. 26. The fifteenth amendment 

adopted by Congress. 'The radi¬ 
cals, fearing that southern whites might 
obtain f>ower in their states and repeal the 
jirovisions of their state constitutions grant¬ 
ing the sutTrage to the Negro, s[K3nsored 
this amendment, providing that the riglu 
to vote shall not be abridged because of 
“race, color, or previous condition of servi¬ 
tude.” It was declared ratified, Mar. 30, 

1870, Virginia, Texas, Mississi[)j)i, and 
Ceorgia were forced to ratify this amend¬ 
ment as a condition of restoration to the 
union. 

The Westinghouse airbrake patented. 
In this same year James Oliver in\'ented 
the plow wdth chilled steel moldboard, and 
refrigeration was introduced in railway 
trans]K)rtalion. In 1875 two carloads of 
refrigerated meats were shipped from 
Kansas City to New York and another to 
Boston. 

Sept. The National Prohibition Party 

was organized by a convention in 
Chicago. 

Nov. The National Woman’s Suffrage 
Convention met at Cleveland 
(Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, president) and 
organized the American Woman Suffrage 
Association, indicating increased activity of 
women in regard to the ballot. 
1869, Mar. 4—1877, Mar. 4. ULYSSES S. 
GRANT, eighteenth president. 

1871, May 8 . TREATY OF WASHING¬ 

TON with Great Britain, provid¬ 
ing (i ) for the reference to the German Em¬ 
peror of the dispute as to the northwest 
boundary (decided in favor of the United 
States, Oct. 21, 1872); (2) for a partial 
settlement of the fishery dispute (Halifax 
award, 1877, which gave Great Britain 
^5,500,000) — tliis part of the treaty was 
abrogated by the United States, 1883; (3) 
and for the settlement of the Alabama 
claims by an international commission to 
sit at Geneva. 

1872, Aug. 25. The Geneva Award of $15,- 

500,000 to the United States as 
compensation for direct damages 
resulting from the depredations of 
the Alabama and other Confeder¬ 
ate cruisers. 

Nov. Re-election of Grant, the Republi¬ 
can candidate, over Horace Gree- 
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ley, the Liberal Republican candidate, who 
was endorsed by the Democratic Party, 
which abstained from placing a candidate 
in the held. Increasing dissatisfaction of 
many Republicans with the Grant ad¬ 
ministration had led to the organization 
of the Liberal Republican Party. Grant 
received 286 electoral votes to 62 for Gree¬ 
ley. 

1873. Credit Mobilier scandal, resulting 
from the revelation by congres¬ 
sional investigating committees that Schuy¬ 
ler Colfax, the outgoing vice-president, and 
a number of members of Congress, including 
James A. Garfield, held stock, for which 
they had not paid, in the Credit Mobilier, 
the construction company which built the 
Union Pacific Railway. This was merely 
one of the numerous instances of corrui'»tion 
in the Grant regime. In 1874 W. A. Rich¬ 
ardson, secretary of the treasury, hastily 
resigned to escajie a vote of censure by 
Congress. Grant’s private secretary, O, E. 
Babcock, was implicated in the Whiskey 
Ring, while W. W. Belknap, secretary of 
war, resigned in 1876 to escape impeachment 
for bribe-taking. James G. Blaine, speaker 
of the House, was compromised through the 
Mulligan letters. 

1873, Sept. Panic precipitated by the 

failure of Jay Cooke and Company. 
Fundamentally the panic \vas due to in¬ 
flated currency, unlimited credit, reckless 
speculation, and over-e.Kj)ansion. As much 
of the business expansion had been tinanced 
from abroad, a panic in Vienna (May 1873), 
which spread to other k'.uropean money 
centers, caused the withdrawal of much of 
the foreign capital from the United States. 

The Great Bonanza. Important dis¬ 
covery of silver in Nevada. 

1874. Washburn and Pillsbury in trod need 

the process of reducing wheat to 
flour by use of chilled steel rollers. 

1875, Jan. 14. The Resumption Act passed 

by Congress, providing for the 
resumption of specie payment 
(suspended in 1861) Jan. i, 187Q. 

1876. Johns Hopkins University oi)ened in 

Baltimore. As the first real gradu¬ 
ate school in America, it gave 
great impetus to advanced study. 

Feb. 16. Patent for manufacture of 
barbed wire. This was of the ut¬ 
most significance in the conquest 
of the Great Plains. 

Mar. 10. First intelligible sentence 
transmitted by telephone by Alex¬ 
ander Graham Bell. The invention was 
patented Mar. 17. 

The Granger decisions. These decisions 
of the supreme court came as a climax to 
the first important farmers’ movement in 
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American history. In 1867 there had been 
formed the Patrons of Husbandry, com¬ 
monly called the Grange, a non-political 
organization of farmers. At this time the 
farmers in the middle western states were 
incensed because of the unfair practices of 
railways and grain elevators. Organizing 
farmers’ parties, they proceeded (1870- 
1875) to enact legislation in Illinois, Iowa, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, and other states, 
bringing railways and grain elevators under 
state control. The Granger decisions estab¬ 
lished the following princi})les: (i) A state 
under its police power has authority to 
regulate a business which is clothed with a 
public interest. (2) Until Congn^ss acts in 
the premises, the states may estaljlish rates 
for interstiite shipments. (3) The deter¬ 
mination of the reasonableness of rates is a 
legislative rather than a judicial function. 
The second of these princij)lcs was set aside 
in 1886 in the case of the Wabash, St. Louis 
and. Pacific Railroad v. Illinois, while the 
third was undermined and set aside by 
a series of decisions between i88q and 
1898, the last being the case of Sniylh v. 
Ames. 

Nov. The disputed election. In the 
election, Tilden, the Democratic 
candidate, was assured of 184 electoral 
votes; Rutherford B. Hayes, Republican, 
had 165 electoral votes, with 20 votes in 
the states of tircgon, Florida, South Caro¬ 
lina, and 1 Louisiana in dispute, with two 
sets of returns, for election 185 electoral 
votes were necessary. Since tiie consti¬ 
tution made no provision for such an 
eventuality. Congress created on 
1877, Jan. 29. The Electoral Commission, 
com})oscd of five senators, five 
rc})resentativcs, and live justices of the 
supreme court, the fifth justice to l>e chosen 
by the four named in the statute, 'fhe com¬ 
mission was com|)oscd of 8 Keiniblicans and 
7 Democrats, and, deciding all questions by 
a strict yiarty vote, awarded the 20 electoral 
votes to Hayes, giving him the 185 neces¬ 
sary for election. 

Mar. 3. The Desert Land Act, designed 
to encourage development of ir¬ 
rigation in arid areas by private 
effort. 

July 31. The phonograph patented by 
Thomas A. Edison. 

1877, Mar. 4—1881, Mar. 4. RUTHER¬ 

FORD B. HAYES, nineteenth 
president. 

1878, Feb. The Bland-Allison Act. In 

1873 Congress had omitted the 
standard silver dollar from the list of au¬ 
thorized domestic coins to be minted in the 
uture. This action synchronized with the 
demonetization of silver by various Furo- 
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pean countries, and with a marked increase 
in silver production, especially in the Com¬ 
stock Lode in Nevada. As a result the 
commercial price of silver declined sharply, 
giving rise to a demand by the silver 
interests for the coinage of silver, which was 
precluded by the legislation of 187:^, com¬ 
monly referred to as the Crime of 1873. The 
silver jiroducers were supjiorted by the 
farmers, who belie\'ed the free coinage of 
silver would bring an upturn in the price of 
farm products. In 1877, therefore, R. P. 
Bland of Missouri introduced into the 
Mouse of Represcntatix’cs a bill {providing 
for the free coinage of silver. Although it 
passed the Mouse by a sectional vote, it was 
amended in the Senate, and as the Bland- 
Allison Act it was passed o\'er the veto of 
Hayes. It authoriztal the secretary of the 
treasury to purcliase from two to four 
million dollars’ worth of silver bullion 
monthly for coinage. 

The arc light introduced by C. 
F, Brush. 

1879, Jan. 1. Resumption of specie pay¬ 
ment. 'Idle success of the policy 
was greatly aided by the unusual demand 
abroad for American agri('ult ural products, 
which brought gold into the country in 
large quantity. 

Oct. 21. Thomas Edison invented the 
incandescent electric light, main¬ 
taining incandescence for over .;o 
hours. 

1881, Mar. 4. JAMES A. GARFIELD, 

twentieth president. Shot July 2 
and died Sc])t. 10, 1881, being suc¬ 
ceeded by Chester A. Arthur, vice- 
president. 

May 21. The American Red Cross So¬ 
ciety organized, with Clara Barton 
as president. 

1882, May 6. The Chinese Exclusion Act. 

'rhe increasing immigration of 
Chinese, esi)ecially in California, led to a 
race riot as early as 1871. 'The formation of 
a workingmen’s party in that state in 1877 
brought the matter into prominence and to 
the attention of Congress. The Act of 1882 
barred Chinese laborers from entrance into 
the United States for a period of ten years. 
In IQ02 the exclusion was made perpetual 
and the same act ]irohibited the immigra¬ 
tion of Chinese to the United States from 
Hawaii and the Philippines. In 1885 an 
act of Congress prohibited the entrance of 
all laborers under contract. 

1883, Jan. 16. The Pendleton Act. After 

more or less continual discussion 
since 1865, Congress pro\ ided in this act 
for a bipartisan commission to set up) and 
administer a system of competitive exami¬ 
nations as a test of fitness for ap{)oiutment 


to federal office. It also prohibited the 
levying of campaign contributions upon 
federal office-holders. Although the plan 
applied immediately only to the executive 
departments in Washington, to the custom¬ 
houses, and to the larger post-offices, the 
president was authorized, at his discretion, 
to extend the “classified list.” 

Tariff Act. Despite a redundant revenue 
and the recommendation of tarilT reductions 
by a tariff commission, the protective 
principle, so securely established by the Civil 
War tarilTs, remained intact. Although 
substantial reductions were made in in¬ 
ternal revenue duties, the reductions in im¬ 
port dutit's averaged less than 5%. 

Sept. 8. The Northern Pacific Railroad 
com})ieted (chartered and en¬ 
dowed with an enormous grant of land in 
i 8()4). This was the second transconti¬ 
nental line. J'he Southern Pacific was the 
third, and by 1893 no less than five were 
completed. Other lines threaded their 
way across the prairies and j)lains to the 
mountains, letting in the tide of popu- 
laiion which brought the frontier to an 
end. 

1883-1890. The problem of the treasury 
surplus. Cleveland would deal 
with the surplus by reducing the tariff 
duties, which he urged in his message to 
C'ongress in 1887 and which he made the 
leading issue in the campaign of 18S8. Re¬ 
publicans attempted to remove the suq:)lus 
by retirement of Civil War bonds, the 
building of a new navy, and reckless pension 
legislation. 

1C84. Presidential campaign between 
James G. Blaine (R^epublican) and 
Grover Cleveland (Democrat). J'he Mug¬ 
wumps, the reforming wing of the party, 
deserted Klaine in favor of Cle\eland. 
Cleveland was elected, 219 electoral votes 
to 182. 

1885, Mar. 4—1889, Mar. 4. GROVER 
CLEVELAND, twenty-second 
president. 

1885. The linotype invented by Ottmar 

Mergenthaler. 

1886. The Presidential Succession Law, 

{)roviding that in the event of the 
death of both president and vice-president, 
members of the caV)inet should succeed to 
the presidency in definite order. 

Dec. The American Federation of Labor 
ctrganized. The Civil \\ ar years witnessed 
the formation of a number of national trade 
unions, which W. H. Sylvis attempted to 
federate into a single nation-wide associ¬ 
ation known as the National Labor Union 
(1866). In i86q Uriah Stephens formed the 
Knights of Labor, which represented an 
attempt to combine all labor, skilled and 
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unskilled, organized and unorganized, into 
one body. Between 1879 1885 they 

grew rapidly. In 1885-1886 they became 
involved in a series of strikes on the Gould 
railway system, in the last of which they 
were routed and discredited. In 1886 there 
occurred a widespread movement in favor 
of the 8-hour day. May 4, 1886, the Hay- 
market Square riot in C.'hicago still further 
discredited tlie Knights of Labor, who now 
gave way to the American Federation of 
Labor as the first permanent national labor 
movement in American history. The germ 
of the organization dated from i88i, when 
disgruntled members of the Knights of 
Labor, led by Samuel Gompers, formed the 
Federation of Organized Trades and Labor 
Unions. 

1887, Feb. 4. INTERSTATE COM¬ 

MERCE ACT. As early as 1874 
the McCrary Bill, looking to federal regu¬ 
lation of the railways, passed the House of 
Rejiresentatives, but failed in the Senate. 
In 1878 the Reagan Bill passed the House, 
but was defeated in the Senate. 'I'lie grow¬ 
ing realization of the shocking ]>racticcs of 
the railways led to the appointment by the 
Senate in 1885 of the Cullom Committee, 
which conducted hearings in the iirincijial 
cities of the country. 'I'his was followed by 
the passage of the Act of 1887. It declared 
that charges of the railways must lie reason¬ 
able and just, made j^ooling illegal, con¬ 
tained a long-and-short-haul clause, de¬ 
clared rebates illegal, and created an Inter¬ 
state Commerce Commission with ])ower 
to inquire into the management of the* 
carriers, summon witnesses, compel the |)r(> 
duction of i)a}^ers, and invoke the aid of the 
federal courts. Up to 1903 the commission 
was largely frustrated by the courts. In 
1897, in the Maximum Freighl Rate Case, 
the su[)reme court denied the commission’s 
authority to prescribe a maximum rate. 
The long-and-short-haul clause was ren¬ 
dered ineffective and the commission was 
left witli the duty of collecting railway 
statistics and requiring the publication of 
rates by the cornfjanies. 

Feb. 8. The Dawes Act, authorizing the 
president, at his discretion, to 
terminate tribal government and communal 
ownership of land among the Indians and 
to divide the land at the rate of a quarter 
section for each head of a family, full 
ov/nership to be withheld for 25 years. In 
1906 the Burke Act authorized the secre¬ 
tary of the interior to l)estow full property 
title whenever convinced of the Indians’ 
htness. 

1888. Presidential campaign. Cleveland 

(Democrat) against Harrison (Re¬ 
publican). The tariff was the dominant 


issue. Although Cleveland had a popular 
plurality, he lost the election, receiving 168 
electoral votes to 233 for Harrison. Treach¬ 
ery of Tammany in New York cost Cleve¬ 
land the election. 

1889, Mar. 4—1893, Mar. 4. BENJAMIN 
HARRISON, twenty-third presi¬ 
dent. 

1889, Apr. 22. Oklahoma oj)cned to settle¬ 

ment. The Temtory of Okla¬ 
homa was organized in 1890. The move¬ 
ment into the trans-Mississippi country led 
to the admission of tlic last states to the 
union: Nevada (1864); Nebraska (1867); 
Colorado (1876); North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Washington, and Montana (1889); 
Wyoming and Idaho (1S90); Utah (1896) ; 
Oklahoma (1907 ); New Mexico and Arizona 
(1912). 

June 14. Samoan Treaty signed. In 

1872 the American consul in Sa¬ 
moa obtained harl)or i)rivilegcs for Ameri¬ 
can ships. In 1878 the United States 
se(mrcd the exclusive right to use the harbor 
of Pago-Pago. When in 1886 the American 
consul proclaimed an American ])rotector- 
ate over Samoa, the state dei)artment dis¬ 
avowed the act. By the Treaty of 1889 the 
United Slates. Germany, and Great Britain 
naognized the indeijcndence of Samoa, but 
plac'cd authority in the hands of a chief 
justice and the Ajhan municipal council, 
the members of whic h were to be chosen by 
the three countries. By a treaty of Dec. 4, 

1890, (iermany and the United States 
f)artitioned the Samoan Islands, the Ameri¬ 
can share being Tutuila, with the harbor of 

Pago-Pago. 

Oct. 2. First Pan-American Conference 

convened at WashingU)n. The 
idea of closer relations among the nations of 
the western hemisj)here, with the United 
States playing the role of an elder sister, had 
long been in the mind of James G. Blaine, 
who as Garfield’s secretary of state had 
planned such a congress in 1881. His suc¬ 
cessor, F’relinghuysen, cancelled the ar¬ 
rangements. As secretary of state in 
Harrison’s cabinet, Blaine carried the idea 
to fruition. All Latin-American nations 
exce[)t San Domingo were represented. The 
conference rejected Blaine’s plan of reci¬ 
procity and refused to adopt a convention 
calling for the promotion of peace by arbi¬ 
tration, but established the Pan-American 
Union, a burciiu of information. 
1890, June 19. The Force Bill, providing 
for federal control of federal elec¬ 
tions, reported in the House of Representa¬ 
tives. It aimed to protect Negro voters in 
southern states against attempts to dis¬ 
franchise them. It passed the House, but 
was not adopted by the Senate. 
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June 27. Disability Pension Act, in 

reality a service pension act, since 
it provided pensions for all veterans of go 
days’ servdce who could claim physical or 
mental disability, regardless of origin, which 
precluded the gaining of a livelihood by 
manual labor, l^msions were to be granted 
to widows of soldiers without regard to the 
c ause of the husband’s death if the marriage 
had occurred prior to iHgo. 

July 2. THE SHERMAN ANTI¬ 
TRUST LAW enacted. After the 
formation of the Standard Oil Trust in 1879 
(revised in 1882), numerous large business 
combinations made their appearance, 
thereby raising the s]>ecter of monopoly, 
which led to tlie demand for legislation by 
Congress, 'bhe Sherman Act declared il¬ 
legal “czYTv contract, (omhinaiion in the form 
of trust or otherwise, or conspiracy in restra int 
of trade or commerce among the several stales 
or with foreign nations." d'he act was 
loosely drawn and left se\eral important 
questions unanswered: Did it apply to com¬ 
binations of lal)or. did it a])f)ly to combi¬ 
nations of the railways, and was the word 
“e\Try” to be construed literally or reason¬ 
ably? In tile case of Debs (1895) the 
sujireme court gave an affirmative answer to 
the first question, while in the Trans- 
Missouri Freight Association Case {1897) 
it answered the other two in an atiirrnative 
manner. 

July 14. The Sherman Silver Purchase 
Act. Idle continued dec line in the 
commercial price of silver, ])lus the strength¬ 
ening of the silver forc:cs in the Senate by 
the appearance of senators from the newly 
admitted states of the northwest, led to a 
demand for further legislation with resjiect 
to silver. As the price of their su|)port of 
new' tariff legislation desired by the con¬ 
servative w'ing of the Republican Party, the 
sih er group obtained the desired legislation. 
'The act autliorized the treasury to purchase 
4,500,000 ounc es of silver monthly for coin¬ 
age into dollars. It jirovided for the issu¬ 
ance of treasury certificates, to be redeemed 
in either gold or silver at the discretion of 
the treasury. 

Oct. 1. The McKinley Tariff Act, The 

purpose of the law' w'as such an 
increase in |)rotective duties as would 
diminish the revenue from customs duties, 
thereby relieving the treasury' of the sur¬ 
plus. By jilacing sugar on the free list and 
providing a bounty on domestic sugar, a 
substantial decline in revenue w'as certain. 
The law made provision for limited reci¬ 
procity treaties. 

1892, Feb. 29. Treaty with Great Britain 
regarding the Bering Sea seal 
fisheries. Blaine, as secretary of state, had 


carried on a long controversy with Great 
Britain on this question, basing his argu¬ 
ments on faulty law, history, and ethics. 
The treaty submitted the controversy to 
an arl>itral court, which in 1893 denied the 
right of the United States to prohibit fishing 
beyond the three-mile limit. In igii an 
international convention prohibited pelagic 
sealing for 15 years. 

1892-1896. Labor troubles. A strike of 
workers in the Homestead Plant 
of the Uarnegie Steel Company w'as called 
by the Amalgamated Association of Iron 
and Steel Workers (June 30, 1892) as a re¬ 
sult of disagreement over a w'age scale. The 
use of Pinkerton detectiv'es by the Carnegie 
Company led to violence, which was fol¬ 
lowed l)y the use of state troops to protect 
the Carnegie proi')erties. Sympathy of the 
I)ublic, at first with the workers, was alien¬ 
ated later. In the end the Amalgamated 
Association was destroyed. May ii, 1894, 
a strike occurred in the plant of the Pullman 
(-'ompany, in w'hich the American Railway 
LTnion, formed the previous year by Eugene 
V. Debs, participated, w'ith resulting ob¬ 
struction of the mails and destruction of 
j)roperty. Without consulting Go\’. Alt- 
geld, Cleveland sent federal troops to 
Chicago, and on the advice of OIney. the 
attorney-general, an injunction was issued 
ordering the oflicials of the union to desist 
from obstruction of the mails or from injur¬ 
ing the j>roperty of the railroads. Upon 
disregarding the injunction, Debs w'as ar¬ 
rested for contempt of court and sent to jail. 
The United States circuit court approved 
the use of the injunction, sentenced Debs 
to prison for six months, and approved the 
u.se of the Sherman Anti-Trust .4ct against 
labor unions where they w'ere engaged in a 
“conspiracy to hinder and obstruct inter¬ 
state commerce.” The next year the su¬ 
preme court sustained the judgment of 
the lower court. The use of the injunction 
gave cai)ital a formidable weapon against 
labor. 

1892, Feb. 22. The People’s Party organ¬ 
ized at St. Louis. For a decade 
there had been a gathering discontent of the 
farmers, resulting from the depressed con¬ 
dition of agriculture. Organizations of 
farmers, known as the Southern Alliance 
and the Northwestern Alliance, had ap- 
f)eared, and held meetings at St. Louis (Dec. 
1889), Ocala, Fla. (Dec. 1890), and Cincin¬ 
nati (May, 1891). They now' formed the 
People’s or Populist Party. In July, 1892, 
at their Omaha convention, they nominated 
James B. Weaver, a veteran inflationist, as 
their candidate for the presidency and drew 
up a platform declaring for a national cur¬ 
rency without the use of banking corpo- 
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rations, free and unlimited coinage of silver, 
a graduated income tax, postal savings 
banks, and government ownership of rail¬ 
ways and telephone and telegraph lines. 

Harrison defeated for re-election by 
Cleveland, who denounced the McKinley 
Tariff and the I'orce Bill. Cleveland 
received 277 electoral votes; Harrison, 
145; and Weaver, the Populist candidate, 
22. 

1893 - 1898 . Hawaii became of increasing 
concern to the United States. 
Jan. 17, 1893, a provisional government, 
established with the connivance of the 
American minister, supplanted the Ha¬ 
waiian monarchy. Feb. 14 there was signed 
a treaty annexing Hawaii to the United 
States. When the Senate failed to ratify 
before Cleveland came into olhce, he 
])romptly withdrew the treaty and sent a 
rommissioner to the islands to investigate, 
f ailing in his efforts to bring about a resto¬ 
ration of the monarchy, Cleveland recog¬ 
nized the republic which had in the mean¬ 
time been established. In June, 1897, 
McKinley arranged a new treaty of 
annexati()n, which was defeated in the 
Senate. July 7, 1898. Hawaii was annexed 
by joint resolution of the two houses of 
Congress. 

1893 , Mar. 4 — 1897 , Mar. 4 . GROVER 
CLEVELAND president for the 
second time. 

1893 . Panic of 1893 . Depression had 
begun to spread over the western 
world in 1890 when the banking house of 
Baring collapsed as a result of unfortunate 
investments in the Argentine. British in¬ 
vestors in American securities began to sell, 
which was largely responsible for the move¬ 
ment of gold from the country. Over¬ 
expansion in rails, due to the import of 
British capital, had created a boom which 
collapsed when the railways were unable 
to meet their charges. The situation was 
complicated by the dissi})ation of the 
treasury surplus through reckle.ss f)ension 
legislation and the Tariff of 1890, which 
sharply reduced revenue. To Cleveland 
there was just one cause of the panic: the 
world-wide fear of our inability to maintain 
a gold standard was draining off the su])])ly 
of the precious metal. For this fear, he 
alleged, the Sherman Silver Purchase Act 
responsible. He therefore asked the 
special session of Congress to repeal the act. 
After bitter debate, on 
Oct. 30 . The Sherman Silver Purchase 
Act was repealed. 

The Anti-Saloon League founded, a mile¬ 
stone in the development of the prohibition 
movement. It inaugurated a nation-wide 
campaign in 1895. 
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1894 - 1896 . Sale of government bonds in 

an effort to maintain the gold re¬ 
serve. Finding that repeal of the Silver 
Purchase Act did not stop the outflow of 
gold, the treasury, to obtain gold, arranged 
for sale of bonds by banks in Jan. and Nov. 

1894. In k'eb. 1895 the Morgan-Bclmont 
syndicate sold ^^>0,000,000 bonds at a profit 
of ^7,000,000, causing much criLicism. In 
Jan. 1890 bonds were offered at public 
subscription. 

1894 , Aug. 18 . The Carey Act, granting 
1,000,000 acres of land to each of 
the states of Colorado, Idaho, Montana, 
Nevada, Oregon, Utah, Washington, and 
Wyoming to encourage irrigation by state 
action. In igoS they each received another 
million acres. 

Aug. 27 . The Wilson-Gorman Tariff 
Act, a violation of the Democratic 
platform, became a law without Cleveland’s 
signature. As a result of Senate amend¬ 
ments to the original bill, the act retained 
the protective princiiile, although duties 
were lowered to about 40%. It contained 
a provision for a 2% tax on incomes above 
^^4000. (in 

1895 , May 20. 'J'he income tax was de¬ 

clared unconstitutional in tlie case 
of Pollock V. Fanners Loan and Trusl Co., 
causing much criticism. An income tax 
declared a direct tax which, in accordance 
with the constitution, must lie apportioned 
among the states in proportion to popu¬ 
lation. 

The Venezuela boundary dispute. Upon 
the refusal of (ircat Britain to submit to 
arbitration the disputed lioundary between 
Venezuela and British (iuiana. Secretary 
of State Olney, on July 20. i8(>5, sent a note 
to Great Britain, as.serting that a forcil)lc 
rectifKalion of tlie 1 >oundary by Great 
Britain would violate the Monroe 1 doctrine, 
and declaring that the one way to settle tlie 
dispute was by arl )iI ration. He then sta ted 
that ''today Ihc United Slates is praelically 
sovereign on this eontinenl. and its fiat is law 
upon the subjects to which it confines its 
inter position^ Lord Salisbury replied 
(Nov. 2O), rejecting arbitration and deny¬ 
ing the applicability of the Alonroe Doctrine 
to this dispute. Dec. 17, Cleveland asked 
Congri'ss to authorize a commission to 
ascertain the facts in the dispute, and as¬ 
serted the duty of the United Slates to 
support the findings. The commission was 
authorized and appointed, Jan. 4, 1896. 
Feb. 2, 1897, Great Britain and Venezuela 
signed a treaty, submitting the dispute to ar¬ 
bitration. The awards made in 1899 largely 
supported the British position. 

1896 . Election of William McKinley, run¬ 

ning on a single gold standard 
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platform, over William Jennings Bryan, 
Democratic candidate, supporting free 
silver. Because of the Democratic espousal 
of free silver, the Populists supported 
Bryan. Silver Republicans supported 
Bryan. McKinley elected, 271 electoral 
votes to 176 for Bryan. 

1897, Mar. 4—1901, Sept. 14. WILLIAM 
McKinley, twenty-fifth presi¬ 
dent. 

1897-1901. Return of prosperity, to which 
the increased gold production of 
the world and the unusual demand abroad 
for American agricultural j')roducts were 
important contributing factors. Cireat in¬ 
crease in the gold reserv e. A period of great 
activity in the formation of large combi¬ 
nations in the field of business, despite the 
Sherman Anti-'l'rust Act. This mo\ement 
culminated in the organization of the 
United States Steel Corporation (1001), the 
first billion-dollar corporation, (ireat con¬ 
centration of control by banking interests 
in the business world. 

1897, July 24. The Dingley Tariff Act, 

which, despite McKinley’s pur¬ 
pose, was primarily designed to increase 
protection rather than rc\enue. It greatly 
increased the duties and provided for 
reciprocity treaties with a view to the ex¬ 
tension of foreign trade. 

1898. THE SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR. 

'riic insurrection in Cuba, which 
broke out in 1805 and toward which Clc\e- 
land had maintained an entirely correct 
attitude, was increasingly attended by in¬ 
human treatment of the rebels whi( h 
aroused the sym|)athy of various elements 
in the United States and afforded an oj)por- 
tunity for the new ^‘yellow press” of the 
United States to influence .\merican senti¬ 
ment against Spain. Feb. 15, 1808. the 
U.S.S. Maine was mysteriously blown up 
in Havana Harbor, producing strong feeling 
against S])ain in the United States. In the 
face of the belligerent attitude of the press 
and various grouy)S in the country, McKin¬ 
ley finally yielded to the war clamor, des])itc 
the fact that Spain had agreed to every 
condition laid down by his ultimatum with 
respect to Cuba. On 
Apr. 11. McKinley sent his war message 
to Congress asking authority for 
forcible intervention. On 
Apr. 20 . Congress ad()j)ted a resolution 
authorizing intervention, but dis¬ 
claiming any intention of annexing 
Cuba. 

Apr. 24, 25. War formally declared. The 

war consisted of hve operations: 
(i) Defeat of the Spanish fleet at Manila by 
Dewey (May 1); (2) the blockade of Cuba; 
(3) the search for the main Spanish fleet; 
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( 4 ) the land and sea battles (battles of El 
Caney and San Juan Hill, July; and the 
naval -battle of Santiago, July 3) ; and (5) 
the invasion of Puerto Rico (July 25). Aug. 
12 the Peace Protocol was signed and Aug. 
13 Manila was captured. 

1898, Dec. 10. TREATY OF PEACE 

SIGNED AT PARIS. Spain with¬ 
drew from Cuba and ceded to the United 
States Puerto Rico, Guam, and the Philip¬ 
pines (for the loss of the latter she was paid 
^20,000,000). The larger effect of the war 
was to establish the United States as a 
world power and to extend the sphere of her 
political interests and contacts. 
1899-1902. Philippine insurrection. Al¬ 
though the Filipinos under Agui- 
naldo aided the Americans against the 
Spaniards, and had conquered the island of 
Luzon, they were deeply disa})])ointed when 
the conditions of the peace treaty were 
made known. Hostilities broke out in Feb. 
t8qq. For the next three years an American 
army of 60,000 was engaged in the islands. 
Guerrilla warfare, with all its attendant 
horrors, developed. Although Aguinaldo 
was captured (Mar. igoi) it was not until 
Apr. iqo2 that the insurrection was finally 
brought to an end. 

1899, Sept. 6 . John Hay, secretary of state, 

sent his Open Door note to Lon¬ 
don, Paris, Berlin, and St. Petersburg, 
asking that the powers claiming spheres of 
interest in China should [)ledge themseh'cs 
to keep the treaty |)orts o])en and not inter¬ 
fere with any “vested interest” already in 
their spheres; that the powers allow the 
a|)})lication of the Chinese treaty tariff to 
the ports under their control without 
discrimination against nationals of other 
countries; and that they should not levy 
higher harbor cliarges on other nationals 
calling at their {)orts. 

1900, Mar. 14. Currency Act, declaring 

other forms of money redeemable 
in gold on demand, and providing for a gold 
reserve of 50,000,000. This extended the 
issue of national bank notes from 90% to 
full face \’alue of the l)onds upon which they 
were issued and reduced capital require¬ 
ments of banks in small communities. 

Boxer uprising in China. In June the 
United States participated in the relief ex¬ 
pedition against Peking. Hay made this 
the occasion for reaffirming the 0 {)en-Door 
policy. July 3 he sent a circular note to the 
powers asking them to preserve the terri¬ 
torial and administrative integrity of Cliina 
and to safeguard the principle of equal and 
impartial trade. 

Nov. 6 . Bryan, running on a platform of 
free silver and anti-imperialism, 
defeated by McKinley, who re- 
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ceived 292 electoral votes, to J55 for 
Bryan. 

1901 , Mar. 2 . The Platt amendment re¬ 
specting Cuba, added to the Army 
Appropriation Bill for 1901-1902. The 
Cuban constitutional convention incorpo¬ 
rated the amendment in the Cuban consti¬ 
tution (June 12) as a condition of American 
withdrawal from the island. Cuba agreed 
not to impair her independence by treaty 
with foreign powers; not to assume fniblic 
debt beyond the ability of her ordinary 
revenues to liquidate; to permit American 
intervention for the protection of Cuban 
independence; to sell or lease to the United 
States land necessary for naval or coaling 
stations. 

The Insular Cases decided. The su¬ 
preme court held that territory might be 
subject to the jurisdiction of the United 
States without being incorporated into the 
country. The constitution was not appli¬ 
cable, in every particular, to all lands over 
which the country exercised sovereignty. 
This enabled the United States to develop 
a distinctive coloniiil policy and to enact 
legislation for tlie government of backward 
peojdes, where a degree of paternalism was 
necessary. 

Sept. 14 . McKinley died from an as¬ 
sassin’s bullet. 

1901 , Sept. 14 - 1909 , Mar. 4 . THEO¬ 
DORE ROOSEVELT, twenty- 

sixth president. 

1901 - 1903 . Isthmian Canal diplomacy. 

The Clayton-Bulwer Treaty of 
1860 had provided that any Isthmian ( anal 
which might be constructed should be 
jointly controlled, should not be fortified 
and should be neutralized for the ser\dcc of 
all nations. In later years of the ('entury 
the United States sought the abrogation of 
this treaty. In Feb. igoo the First Hay- 
Pauncefote Treaty was negotiated, only 
to be rejected by Great Britain. Dec. 
t6, igoi, the Senate ratified the Second 
Hay-Pauncefote Treaty, which abrogated 
the Clayton-Bulwer 'breaty, provided for 
American construction and control of a 
canal, its neutrality to be maintained under 
the supervision of the United States. After 
much dcl)ate as to the route of the ( anal, 
Congress, June 28, igoz, authorized the 
president to construct a canal across 
Panama, provided he could obtain the New 
Panama Canal Company’s rights for ^40,- 
000,000 and the acquisition from Colombia 
of perpetual control over a canal zone. 
Should he fail in this, he was to construct 
the canal by the Nicaragua route, provided 
for in the earlier Spooner Bill. Jan. 22, 
1903, the Hay-Herran Convention was 
signed with Colombia, providing for a canal 


zone. Although ratified by the United 
States Senate, the CoJowbinn Senate ad¬ 
journed (Oct. 31) without ratifying. Nov. 
3 Panama revolted and declared her inde¬ 
pendence of Colombia. United States ships 
pre\'ented the landing of Colombian troops 
in l^anama and Nov. 0 the United States 
recognized the independence of Panama. 
No\^ 18 the Hay-Bunau-Varilla Treaty 
between the United States and Panama 
granted to the United States the u.se of a 
canal zone ten miles wide, transferred to 
the United States the j)r()})erties of the New 
Panama Canal Company and the Panama 
Railroad Company; provided for the pay¬ 
ment of ^10,000,000 in gold to Panama and 
an annuity of ^250,000. The United States 
guaranteed the neutrality of the canal and 
in return was accorded the right to fortify 
it. 

1902 , May 12 -Oct. 13 . Strike of anthracite 
coal miners, demanding union 
recognition, a g-hour day, and wage in¬ 
crease. In the facx of a threatened coal 
famine, Roosevelt intervened and threat¬ 
ened to work the mines with federal troops, 
whereupon the owners accepted his sug¬ 
gestion of a commission to investigate. The 
miners returned to work, but when the com¬ 
mission made its award, union recognition 
was withheld. Not until iqi 6 did the 
miners receive union recognition, with an 
8-h()ur day. 

June 17 . The Newlands Act providing 
for the irrigation of the arid lands 
of the west. 

Maryland enacted the first state work¬ 
men’s compensation law. By 1920 all but 
five states had enacted such laws. 

Oregon adopted the thoroughgoing use 
of the initiative and referendum. 
1902 - 1908 . Roosevelt and foreign affairs. 

In igo2, bec-ause of the refusal of 
Venezuela to meet her debt oldigations. 
Great Britain, Germany, and Italy block¬ 
aded five of her ports. Dec. 19, upon the 
urging of the state department and the 
ex])ressed willingness of Castro, the Vene¬ 
zuelan dictator, to submit the European 
claims to a mediator, the European powers 
agreed to arbitrate. In Feb. 1903 the 
blockade was lifted and a mixed commission 
was .set up by the Hague dVibunal to pass 
Ufion the claims. 

Dec. 2, igo4, Roosevelt enunciated the 
Roosevelt corollary of the Monroe Doc¬ 
trine. This was occasioned by the debt 
situation of the Dominican Republic and 
the pressure of Euroy>ean countries to com¬ 
pel payment. He said that chronic wrong¬ 
doing by powers in the western hemisphere 
might compel the United States under the 
Monroe Doctrine to the exercise of an inter- 
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national police power as the only means of 
forestalling European intervention. Under 
this doctrine the United States intervened 
in Santo Domingo and unofficially collected 
the customs. July 31, 1907, the American 
administration left Santo Domingo. 

In the summer of 1905 Roosevelt offered 
his services as mediator between Russia 
and Japan and Aug. 9 the peace conference 
at Portsmouth (N.li.), opened. 

In Europe, Roosevelt was instrumental 
in bringing alx)ut the Algeciras Conference, 
Jan. 16, 1906. 

In Oct. 1906 the segregation of Japanese 
school-children in San Francisco schools 
led to strained relations with Japan, which 
were adjusted by the intervention of Roi^se- 
velt. This school controversy, however, 
proved to be merely one asjiect of the 
general op])osition on the i^uific coast to 
Jajianese immigration. Japan declared it 
was not her practice to issue passports to 
laborers to come to the Enited States, 
though passjiorts were issued for Hawaii, 
Canada, and Mexico, tiie holders of which 
in most cases came to the United States. 
Japan exjire.ssed her intention of continuing 
this policy, and, relying on this gentlemen’s 
agreement, Congress inserted in the Immi¬ 
gration Act of i()07 a ( lause authorizing the 
president to exclude from the continental 
territory of the United States holders of 
passports issued liy any foreign government 
to its citizens to go to any country' other 
than the United States. By the Root- 
Takahira Agreement of Nov. i()oS Jajxin 
confirmed ‘‘///r principlv of equal opportunity 
for commerce and industry in Cliitud' and 
agreed to supperrt the "'independence and 
integrity'^ of that emjiire. 

1903 , Jan. 24 . Alaskan boundary question 
referred to a commission of three 
Americans, two Canadians, and one British. 
When Lord Alverstone, the British member, 
voted against the Canadians, the dispute 
was decided in favor of the American con¬ 
tention. 

Dec. 17. Wilbur and Orville Wright 

demonstrated the first motor- 
driven aeroplane at Kitty Hawk (N.C.). 
Their machine, carrying a man, made four 
sustained free flights, the longest 59 seconds 
at 30 miles per hour. 

Beginning of effective state legislation 
limiting hours of labor of children and 
establishing state departments of labor or 
industrial boards. By 1930, 37 states had 
established the 48-hour week for children 
in factories. 

Wisconsin enacted the first direct primary 
law. 

1908 - 1913 . Railroad legislation. In 1903 
the Elkins Act was passed to 


strengthen the Interstate Commerce Act 
of 1887, which had proved so ineffective. 
The Elkins Act forbade railroads to deviate 
from published schedules of rates and made 
railway officers as well as the companies 
liable in cases of rebating. The Hepburn 
Act of 1906 extended the control of the com¬ 
mission to expre.ss companies, sleeping-car 
companies, pipeline, ferries, and terminal 
facilities. The commission was given power 
to reduce a rate found to be unreasonable. 
Pa.sses were abolished and a commodity 
clause included. The Mann-Elkins Act 
(1910) extended the commission’s juris¬ 
diction to telephone and telegraph lines, 
cable and wireless companies. The long- 
and-short-haul clause was made effective. 
Mar. I, 1913, Taft signed the Physical 
Valuation Act, requiring the commission to 
evaluate the {properties of the railways as 
the basis for the fixing of rates which would 
enable the companies to earn a fair return 
on their investments. 

1904, Mar. 14. The Northern Securities 
Case decided. The efforts of 
Ilarriman to gain control, first of the Bur¬ 
lington system and then of the Northern 
Pacific, had led to the struggle between 
Ilarriman and Hill, in which Northern 
Pacific stock was bid up to fabulous prices, 
producing the so-called Northern Pacific 
Panic (1901). This was followed by an 
agreement between the rival groups for the 
merging of the Northern Pacific, Great 
Northern, and Burlington systems through 
the Northern Securities Company. This 
the su{Preme ( ourt declared to be a violation 
of the Anti-d>ust .\ct and its dissolution 
was ordered. 

Nov. 8. Roosevelt elected president over 
Alton B. Parker, the Democratic 
candidate, 335 electoral votes to 
UU3- 

1906, June 30. The Pure Food and Drug 
Act, prohibiting the misbranding 
and adulteration of foods. 

Lee De Forest invented the oscillating 
audion, of great impportance in the develop¬ 
ment of radio. 

1908 . Oregon adopted the principle of the 

recall of all elective officials. 

The supreme court in the case of Muller 
V. Oregon, uppheld the Oregon lo-hour law 
for women in industry. By 1930 all but 
five states had laws limiting hours of work 
of women. 

Nov. 3. William H. Taft (Republican) 
elected president over William 
Jennings Bryan, by 321 electoral 
votes to 162. 

1909, Mar. 4—1913, Mar. 4. WILLIAM 

HOWARD TAFT, twenty-seventh 
{President. 
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1909>1912. Foreign relations of the United 
States. In 1909 Taft and Phi¬ 
lander C. Knox, his secretary of state, 
interceded with China to secure the partici¬ 
pation of New York bankers with British, 
French, and German capitalists in the loan 
for the construction of the Hukuang Rail¬ 
ways in China. This gave rise to the charge 
of dollar diplomacy. In May 1910 the 
American bankers were admitted into the 
consortium. When in 1912 American 
bankers were invited to participate in the 
currency loan to China, Taft gave his ap- 
piroval, but when Wilson in 1913 refused 
the formal encouragement of the American 
government, the bankers withdrew. 

Sept. 7, 1910, the Newfoundland fisheries 
question was settled by the international 
court of arbitration at The Hague. Ameri¬ 
can privileges were affirmed and extended. 

The unsettled condition of affairs in 
Nicaragua and Honduras in 1911 caused 
Knox to attempt to emulate the example of 
Roosevelt in Santo Domingo. He negoti¬ 
ated conventions with the two countries 
providing for loans from American bankers, 
with an American receiver of customs and 
with the customs pledged as security for 
the loans. When the Senate withheld 
ratification, American marines were landed 
in Nicaragua (Aug. 1912), fiscal affairs were 
turned over to an American collector, the 
Nicaraguan Bank was controlled by New 
York bankers, and the Nicaraguan govern¬ 
ment placed on a monthly allowance. Knox 
negotiated a treaty with Nicaragua giving 
the United States the right of way for an 
interoceanic canal, a naval base on the Gulf 
of Fonseca, and long-term leases over the 
Great and Little Corn Islands. The Senate 
refused to ratify, l)ut in 1916 the Wilson 
administration secured the ratification of 
a similar treaty. During 1912 troops were 
concentrated on the Mexican border and 
the revolutionary Madero government of 
Me.xico was warned that it would be held 
accountable for loss of life and property. 

In 1911 the proposed reciprocity agree¬ 
ment with Canada came to naught as a 
result of the Dominion election. 
1909, Aug. 6. Payne-Aldrich Tariff, which 
disregarded party pledges and 
maintained protection unimpaired. Strongly 
opposed by the insurgent Republicans from 
the west. The first step in the downfall of 
Taft’s administration. 

The announcement by Henry Ford that 
thereafter his company would manufacture 
only the Model T chassis heralded the 
advent of the aiatomobile as a universal 
method of individual transportation by 
bringing it witfiin the reach of the average 
man. 


1910, Jan. Taft removed Gifford Pinchot 
from the forestry service as a re¬ 
sult of the Ballinger-Pinchot con¬ 
troversy. 

Mar. 19. Insurgent Republicans in the 

House moved to shear the speaker 
of his power by supporting a resolution pro¬ 
viding for the election of the rules commit¬ 
tee and the exclusion of the speaker from its 
membership. In 1911 the speaker was de¬ 
prived of the right of appointing other 
standing committees of the House. 

Aug. 31. Theodore Roosevelt’s speech 
at Ossawatomie, Kan., in which 
he enunciated his doctrine of the 
New Nationalism. This augured 
ill for Taft. 

1911, Jan. 21. National Progressive Re¬ 

publican League organized. An¬ 
other step in the break in the 
Rei>ublican party. La Toilette 
the leader of the league. 

May 1. The supreme court, under the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act. ordered 
the dissolution of the Standard Oil Com¬ 
pany and the American Tobacco Company. 
In the Standard Oil case the court enunci¬ 
ated the rule-of-rcason doctrim, indicating 
its belief that the government should not 
attempt to outlaw “e\ery” combination in 
restraint of trade, but should confine action 
to those contracts winch re.sulted in an 
“unreasonable’’ restraint of trade. T'he 
enunciation of this doctrine marked a 
turning-point in the court’s attitude toward 
the so-called “trusts.” 

Illinois adopted the first stale-wide law 
for assistance to mothers with dependent 
children. In 1912 Colorado took action, 
while in 1913 i8 other states enacted similar 
laws. 

1912. Massachusetts set up a commis¬ 

sion to establish minimum-wage 
schedules for women and children. By 
IQ23 14 other states and the District of 
Columbia had taken similar action, setting 
u}) either a statutory minimum or giving 
commissions mandatory powers. All such 
laws were dealt a severe blow by the su¬ 
preme court decision of 1923, in the Adkins 
case, in which the court declared uncon¬ 
stitutional the District of Columbia law 
because it deprived the individual of liberty 
of contract. 

Feb. 24. Theodore Roosevelt announced 
he would accept the Republican 
nomination for president. He carried the 
preferential primaries over Taft in six 
states, and was successful in four state con- 
entions. In spite of this the Republican 
machine brought about 

June 22. Taft’s renomination. Roose- 
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yeft delegates withdrew and Aug. 7 nom¬ 
inated Roosevelt as the candidate of the 
Progressive Party. 

July 2. Woodrow Wilson nominated by 
the Democratic convention on the 
46th ballot. 

Nov. 6 . Wilson elected with 435 elec¬ 
toral votes, with 88 for Roosevelt 
and 8 for Taft. 

1913, Feb. 25. Sixteenth amendment to 

the constitution, empowering Con¬ 
gress to levy income taxes without aj)- 
portionment among the states and without 
regard to any census or enumeration, de¬ 
clared in effect. 

Mar. 4. Department of Labor created 
with a seat in the cabinet. 

1913, Mar. 4-1921, Mar. 4. WOODROW 
WILSON, twenty-eighth presi¬ 
dent. 

1913, May 31. The seventeenth amend¬ 

ment to the constitution, provid¬ 
ing for direct election of senators 
by the [)eoj)le, declared in effect. 

Oct. 3. The Underwood Tariff Act re¬ 
duced the average rate of duty to 
26.67%. Based on ad valorem rather than 
specific duties. Reductions covered largely 
those commodities on which jirot.ection had 
served its purjiose or wdiere American goods 
controlled the markets. Craduated surtax 
on incomes above ^20,000. 

Dec. 23. THE FEDERAL RESERVE 
BANK ACT. The panic of 1907 
had emphasized the weakness of the national 
flanking system. The Aldrich-Vreeland 
Act w-as jiasscd in 1908 as an emergency 
measure, and provided for the ai)[)ointment 
of a national monetary commission to study 
the problem. Rejiort of the commission 
submitted (1912). W ilson asked for legis¬ 
lation which would provide an elastic cur¬ 
rency, based on commercial assets rather 
than bonded indebtedness, moliilization of 
bank reserves, public control of the banking 
system, and decentralization rather than 
centralization. These features were em¬ 
bodied in the Act of 1913. The country 
was divided into 12 districts, each with a 
federal reserve bank. 

1914, Apr. 21—1921. Relations with 

Mexico. Wilson^s refusal to recog¬ 
nize the Huerta regime in Mexico led to the 
seizure of the port of Vera Cruz by Ameri¬ 
can marines (Apr. 21, 1914). Wilson then 
accepted the mediation of the A.B.C. 
powers, and at the Niagara Conference a 
protocol was signed (June 24), w^hich availed 
little because Huerta fled the country. 
In Oct. 1915 an inter-American conference 
decided to recognize Carranza, which 
prompted Villa to raid Columbus, N.M. 
(Max. 1916). Punitive expedition against 


Villa under command of Pershing, 1916 
(see p. 822). 

Article 27 of the Mexican Constitution of 
1917 led to the demand by American 
business interests for intervention which 
Wilson successfully resisted. 

1914, June 15. Panama Tolls Bill signed, 

repealing the Act of 1912, exempt¬ 
ing American coastwise vessels 
from the canal tolls. 

Aug. 15. Panama Canal formally opened. 

Sept. 26. Federal Trade Commission 
Act, abolishing the Bureau of 
Corporations (1903) and establishing a 
bipartisan commission of five members, 
wdth invesligative and regulatory powers 
in regard to business and corporate prac¬ 
tices. 

Oct. 15. Clayton Anti-Trust Act, an 

amendment of the Sherman Act 
(i8qo), prohibiting price discrimination, 
exclusiv'e selling or leasing contracts, inter- 
cor|X)rate stockholdings and interlocking 
directorates in large corj)orations. It 
sought to restrict the use of the injunction 
in labor difficulties, and cxemj)ted labor, 
agricultural, and horticultural organizations 
from the operation of the anti-trust law's. 

Arizona adopted an old-age pension 
system which w’as declared unconstitutional 
by the state supreme court. In the 1920's, 
how'cver, under the intelligent propaganda 
of the American Association for Old-Age 
Security, many states took up the principle 
of public responsibility for the aged, and 
began enactment of old-age pension 
law’s. 

1915, Feb. 15—1916, Dec. 18. American 

neutrality. Feb. 15, the American 
government protested against the German 
w'ar-zone proclamation. May 7, the sinking 
of the Lusitania, with loss of American life, 
led to Wilson’s w arning to Germany of May 
13. He dispatched a second note June 9 
and a third July 21. P'eb. 1916 the McLe- 
more Resolution to warn Americans to 
refrain from traveling on armed merchant 
ships defeated. Apr. 1916 Wilson delivered 
an ultimatum to Germany as a result of the 
sinking of the Sussex Mar. 24. German 
concession May 4, with respect to subma¬ 
rine w’arfare. Dec. 18. 1916, Wilson called 
upon the belligerent pow'ers to state their 
war aims. (See p. 935.) 

1915-1917. Wilson’s policies in the Carib¬ 
bean. Local disorders in Haiti 
led to the landing of American marines 
(July IQ15) and proclaiming of martial law. 
In Sept, a treaty was signed by which the 
Haitian administration was put in Ameri¬ 
can hands. The treaty, proclaimed May 3, 

1916, was to run for ten years. Marines 
continued in occupation. Dec. 29, 1916, an 
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American naval administration was set up 
in Santo Domingo. Local parliament sus¬ 
pended. Military occupation continued. 

In Nicaragua the Bryan-Chamorro Treaty 
of 1916 gave to the United States the right- 
of-way for a canal, a lease of the Corn 
Islands, and a naval base on the Gulf of 
Fonseca. 

Jan. 17, 1917, the purchase of the Virgin 
Islands from Denmark was rati¬ 
fied. 

1916, July 17. Federal Farm Loan Bank 

Act passed to improve the agricul¬ 
tural credit situation; established a federal 
land bank to conduct the lending business, 
provided for farm loan associations of bor¬ 
rowing farmers, and a federal farm loan 
board for administrative puqaose.s. 

Aug. 29. The Jones Act granting to the 
Philippines what was practically 
a territorial status. Declared purpose of 
the United States to grant independence 
“as soon as a stable government can be 
established therein.” 

Sept. 3. The Adamson Act establishing 
the 8-hour day on interstate rail¬ 
ways. 

Sept. 7. The United States Shipping 
Board formed to acquire merchant 
vessels for sale or charter to United States 
citizens. A coqioration formed with capital 


2. BRITISH NORTH 


THE DOMINION OF 
CANADA 

1783 - 1787 . Settlement of the loyalists from 
the United States. Thousands of 
these established themselves in New Bruns¬ 
wick (separated from No\ai Scotia, Aug. 16, 
1784) and in Upper Canada. The British 
government assigned lands to them (100 
acres to each head of a family and 50 acres 
to each member) and spent some ^$30,000,- 
000 in equipping them. Effect of the 
immigration to give Canada a more English 
composition, and to arou.se sentiment of 
the English settlers against the Quebec 

1791, June 10 . PASSAGE OF THE 
CANADA ACT through the British 
Parliament. It went into effect Dec. 26. 
Canada divided at the Ottawa River into 
Upper Canada (chiefly English) and Lower 
Canada (predominantly French). Each 
part had a governor, a legislative council 
appointed by him, and an elected as¬ 
sembly. Colonial laws could be disallowed 


up^to ^50,000,000 to purchase, lease, or 
operate the vessels. 

1917 , Jan. 18 . Wilson before the Senate 
made a ])lea for termination of the 
war and outlined the princijffes 
necessary thereto. 

Jan. 31. Unrestricted submarine war¬ 
fare renewed l)y Germany, in vio¬ 
lation of the agreement of May 4, 
IQlO. 

Feb. 3. Diplomatic relations with Ger¬ 
many severed. 

Mar. 1 . Stale department released the 
Zimmerman note showing Cierman 
efforts to enlist Mexico in sujjport 
of Germany. 

Mar. 12 . Presidential order authorizing 
the arming of merchantmen. 

Mar. 16 and 17. d'liree American ships, 
homeward bound, attacked with¬ 
out warning and sunk by German 
submarines. 

Mar. 21 . Wilson called Congress to meet 
in sy)ecial se.ssion, Ai)r. 2. 

Apr. 2 . \\ ilson asked Congress to recog¬ 
nize the existence of a state of 
war between theUniled States and 
Germany. 

Apr. 6 . WAR DECLARED ON GER¬ 
MANY. {Coni. p. 935 /-, 1049 .) 


AMERICA, 1783-1914 

by the home government within two years 
of passage. One-sex enth of all land granted 
to be reserved for the maintenance of the 
Protestant clergy. All rights of tlie Catho¬ 
lic C'hurch reaffirmed. 

1783— EXPLORATION OF THE WEST. 

In 1783 the Northwest Company 
was organized in comj)ctition with the 
Hudson’s Bay Company. In 1788 Captain 
John Meares sailed along the Pacific coast 
and established a fur ]X)st at Nootka. In 
1789 a Spanish expedition from Mexico 
took possession of the northwest coast on 
the basis of discovery in 1775 . Several 
British ships were seized, but in 1790 Spain 
made reparation for them and abandoned 
claims to the region (Treaty of Oct. 28). 
In 1792 Captain George Vancouver exjffored 
the Pacific coast and circumnavigated Van¬ 
couver Island. In 1793 Alexander Mac¬ 
kenzie reached the coast after the first 
overland journey from the east. In the 
meanwhile ( 1785 - 1795 ) David Thompson 
had traversed much of the territory along 
the coast of Hudson Bay north to Fort 
Churchill, as well as the regions about Lake 
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Winnipeg and along the Saskatchewan and 
Athabasca Rivers. Jay’s Treaty between 
the United States and Great Britain (Nov. 
19, 1794) provided for a boundary com¬ 
mission to determine the frontier west of 
the Lake of the Woods. In 1797 Thomp¬ 
son, in the service of the Northwest Com¬ 
pany, pushed west along the 49th parallel 
and to the upper Missouri; in 179S he ex- 
j)lored the region about the headwaters of 
the Mississippi. During the following years 
he continued his travels in what are now 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta, and 
in 1807 founded Fort Kootenay, the first 
post on the C'olumbia River. At the same 
time (1805 1807) Simon Fraser and James 
Stuart ex])lored the hraser River region to 
the ocean. Thomjison continued his work 
on the Columbia. Jly 1810 much of the 
southern half of pre.sent-day Canada had 
been gone over by various cx])lorers and 
traders. In oSii Lord Selkirk VK)Ught from 
the Hudson’s Bay Company 116,000 scjuarc 
miles for settlement in Manitoba, Minne¬ 
sota, and North Dakota. Scotch settlers 
arrived there on the Red River in 1812. In 
1815 an attiick was launched on the col<.)ny 
by agents of the rival Northwest Company; 
colonists were driven <»ut in 1815 and 1816. 
An investigation in 1S17 upheld the claims 
of Lord Selkirk and the colony was re¬ 
established. 

1812 , June 18 . UNITED STATES DE¬ 

CLARED WAR ON GREAT 
BRITAIN. Among the causes of conflic t 
was the continued trouble with the Indians, 
supj)Osedly instigated and ec}uip])ed by the 
British in (.'anacla, and the .Americ an ciesire 
to conepier Canada, which was regarded as 
easy. A trijile attack was planned: on 
Montreal, on the region opposite Niagara, 
and on the region opposite Detroit. On the 
Montreal front and at Niagara the offensive 
failed to materialize. At Del.n)it a short 
achance was made, followed by retreat, 
'fhe British, under Gen. Isaac Brock, 
scHured the surrender of Detroit (Aug. 
16, 1812). Brock then turned to Niagara 
and fought the successful engagement of 
Queenston Heights fOct. 13). in which he 

was killed. 

1813 . The Americans captured York (TV 

ronto) Apr, 27, l)ut abandoned it 
soon afterw’ard (May 2). In Ohio the 
Americans were vigorously attacked by the 
British, supported by the Indians (Te- 
cumseh). Sept. 10 Lieutenant Oliver Haz¬ 
ard Perry with an improvised fleet won the 
naval battle of Lake Erie and forced the 
British to abandon Detroit. The Ameri¬ 
cans, under Gen. William Henry Harrison, 
crossed into Ontario and fought the success¬ 
ful engagement on the Thames River (Oct. 


5), but were unable to follow up the ad¬ 
vantage. The campaign against Montreal 
was begun Oct. 17, but the Americiins were 
defeated by a greatly inferior force (battle 
of Crysler’s Farm, Nov. ii) and the ad¬ 
vance abandoned. Dec. 10 an American 
force burned Newark, in retaliation for 
which the British and Canadians, after 
taking Fort Niagara (Dec, 18), burned 
Buffalo (Dec. 29-31). 

1814 , July 5 . The Americans, advancing 
from Niagara, took Fort Erie 
and won the engagement at Chip¬ 
pewa Plains. They advanced to 
(\)ueenston, but then fell back 
again. 

July 25 . Battle of Lundy’s Lane, which 
was indecisive, but the Americans 
blew up Fort Erie and recrossed the river 
(Nov. 5). 

In the meanwhile 16,000 BritLsh troops 
had been sent to Canada and an invasion was 
begun by w'ay of Lake Champlain. 

Sept. 11. An American naval force 
under Lieutenant (later Captain) 
Thomas Macdonough won the 
battle of Plattsburg and forced the 
retirement of the British. 

Sept. 21. The British, having invaded 
Maine, declared all territory east 
of tlie Ihno])scot annexed to New 
Brunswick. 

Dec. 24 . The Treaty of Ghent brought 
the war to a close. All captured 
territory was returned and a com¬ 
mission to delimit the north¬ 
eastern frfintier provided for. 

1817 , Apr. 28 . Exchange of notes between 

the United States and Great 
Britain, by which they agreed to restrict 
naval forces on the Lakes to one each on 
Lake Champlain and Lake Ontaj-io and two 
on the upper lakes. 

1818 , Oct. 20 . Treaty between the United 

States and Great Britain giving 
Americans the right to fish on the a)asts of 
Newfoundland and Labrador and dry fish 
in unsettled bays. Boundary between the 
United States and ('anada west of the Lake 
of the W’oods fexed on the 4Qth parallel to 
the Rocky Mountains. Thrritorj^ west of 
the Rockies to be jointly ocdipied for 10 
years. 

1821 , Mar. 26 . The Northwest Company 

merged with the Hudson’s Bay 
Company under the latter’s name. 
Rights of exclusive trade to the 
company in the territory allotted 
to it renewed for 21 years. 

1836 , July 21. First Canadian railroad 
opened, from Laiirairie on the St. 
Lawrence to St. Johns on the Richelieu. 
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1837. REBELLION IN UPPER AND 

LOWER CANADA. This had 
been brewing ever since 1815 and was the 
result of constitutional conflict between the 
governors and the appointed legislative 
councils, representing bureaucratic and 
vested interests {family compact in Up[)er 
Canada, chdteaii clique in Lower Canada) 
on the one hand and the popularly elected 
assemblies on the other. Pojmlar leaders in 
I'pper Canada, Robert Gourlay (expelled 
1818), William Lyon Mackenzie, Egerton 
Ryerson; in Lower Canada, Louis Joseph 
Papineau. Grievances: control of judiciary, 
control of revenue, supply bills, clergy re¬ 
serves, established churches, executive 
council. The situation was worst in Lower 
Canada, where the British minority, repre¬ 
sented by the governor and the council, was 
oj^posed by the ITencli majority in the 
Assembly. In 1822 it had been proposed 
to reunite U])per and Lower Canada, but 
the [)roject roused a storm of protest in 
Lower Canada. A British parliamentary 
investigation was made in 1828 and led to 
various administrative reform proposals, 
but nothing came of them. In 1834 the 
Asseml)ly of Lower (Canada ado].)ted the 
92 resolutions, a declaration of rights. By 
1837 affjiirs had reached a deadlock and the 
f)opular leaders decided to resort to force. 

in Lower C^inada the rebellion was con¬ 
fined to an area around Montreal, 'fhere 
were a number of riots and some fighting at 
St. Denis and St. Charles. Most of the 
jx)j)ulation remained j)assive, the rel)els 
were easily defeated, and the leaders fled to 
the United States. In Upper Canada the 
rebels, under Mackenzie, attacked To¬ 
ronto (Dec. 5), but were driven ofl. Mac¬ 
kenzie fled across the border and Dec. 13 
seized Navy Island in the Niagara River, 
where he ])roclaimed a provisional govern¬ 
ment. 

Dec. 29. A C'anadian government force 
crossed the river and burned the 
American steamer Caroline, which 
had been sujaplying the rebels; a 
famous case in international law. 

1838, Jan. 13. Mackenzie abandoned Navy 

Island and was arrested in the 
United States. 

During the year 1838 the rebels, sup¬ 
ported by American sympathizers (Hunters^ 
Lodges), staged several invasions from the 
United States, but none of these assumed 
large pro{H>rtions. 

May 29. Lord Durham arrived at Que¬ 
bec as governor-in-chief of all the 
British North American provinces. Ilis 
lenient treatment of the rebels led to dis¬ 
avowal by the home government. Oct. 9 
he resigned. 


1839, Feb. 11. Durham^s famous Report 

on the Adairs of British North 
America. He proposed the union of Upp)er 
and Lower Canada and the grant of re¬ 
sponsible government. The imperial gov¬ 
ernment was to retain control only of 
foreign relations, regulation of trade, dis- 
p)osal of public lands, and determination of 
the colonial constitution. 

June 20 . Lord John Russell introduced 
in the British Parliament a resolu¬ 
tion based on the Durham Report. 

Oct, 19. Poulett Thomson (Lord Syden¬ 
ham) arrived at Quebec as 
governor-in-chief, to pre{)are the 
provinces for union. 

1840, July 23. THE BRITISH PARLIA¬ 

MENT PASSED THE UNION 
ACT. This united Upi:>er and Lower 
Canada into one government, with one 
governor, one aj^pointed legislative council, 
and one popularly elected assembly, in 
w'hich the former two provinces had equal 
representation. Various administrative re¬ 
forms were carried through. The issue of 
responsible government was evaded, and 
the firinciple w'as not firmly established in 
practice until the time of Lord Elgin’s 
governorship (1847-1854), in the course of 
the crisis arising from the Rebellion Losses 
BiU (1849). 

1842, Aug. 9. Ashburton Treaty l)etwecn 
the United States and Great 
Britain. Great Britain abandoned 
more than half of the territory 
claimed on the nortlieast frontier. 
1846, June 15. Oregon Boundary Treaty 
between the Ihiited States and 
Great Britain, following a period 
of acute tension. 

Aug. 28. British Possessions Act gave 
Canada the right to fix tariffs. 
1849, June 26. Abolition of the British 
Navigation Acts, removing re¬ 
strictions on foreign shipiping. This, follow¬ 
ing on the abolition of the Com Law^s in 
1846, led to an acute economic depression 
in Canada and to a short-lived agitation for 
annexation to the United States (Annex¬ 
ation Manifesto, Oct. 10, 1849). 
1854, June 5. Elgin Treaty, establishing 
recijirocity between Canada and 
the United States. This was abro¬ 
gated l)y the United States in 1866. 

Sept.-Dee. Law converting clergy re¬ 
serves into a spu'cial fund to be 
distributed to counties and cities for secular 
purposes. Another law abolished seignorial 
tenure, feudal dues being converted into 
cash rents. 

1856, June 24. The legislative council, 
hitherto appointive, was made 
elective. 
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1868 , Aug. 2 . British Columbia, having 
been withdrawn from the juris¬ 
diction of the Hudson’s Bay Com¬ 
pany, was given separate adminis¬ 
tration. 

1866, Beginning of the Fenian (Trish- 

.American) raids, designed to bring 
pressure on the British government in favor 
of Ireland. Fenians from Buffalo seized 
Fort Erie (June i), but were driven out. 
Other raids took place from Vermont and 
Fenian troubles continued to some extent 
until 1871. 

1867, Mar. 29. BRITISH NORTH 

AMERICA ACT united Ontario, 
Quebec, New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia 
in the Dominion of Canada (effective July 
i). 'Fhe movement for confederation was 
the result of growing difficulty in the gov¬ 
ernment of United Canada (religious and 
racial differences, problems of representa¬ 
tion), as well as of economic (esjiecially 
railway) considerations and military (de¬ 
fense) problems in the Civil War period. 
The movement began in the Maritime 
Provinces (Charlottetown Conference, Sept. 
1864), but expanded almost at once (Que¬ 
bec Convention, Oct. 10-28, 1S64, in which 
all provinces were rc]) resen ted). 'Fhe 72 
Quebec Resolutions lK*caine the basis for 
the .Act of Confederation. They provided 
for a federal government and pro\incial 
go\'ernments, a federal jiarliamcnt of two 
houses (Senate consisting of 24 members 
each from Ontario, (Jueber, and a third 
division comprising Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick, and an elected lower House). 
Repri'sentatives of th(‘ jirovinces conferred 
with imperial authorities in London (Dec. 
1866) and drew up the London Resolutions, 
which were transformed into the hnal 
act. 

1867-1868. Lord Monck, first governor- 
general. (Sir) John A. Macdonald 
first premier of the Dominion. 

1868, Dec. 29. Sir John Young (Lord Lis- 

gar) appointed governor-general 
(1868-1872). 

1869, Nov. 19. PURCHASE OF NORTH¬ 

WEST TERRITORIES from the 
old Hudson’s Bay Company for 
551,500,000, the company retaining 
one-twentieth of the land. Taken 
over, 1870. 

1869-1870. RED RIVER REBELLION. 

Half-breeds, led by Louis Riel 
about Fort Garry (\\dnni[)eg), irritated 
chiefly by the belief that surveys being 
made were to rob them of their land, set up 
a provisional government (Nov. i86q) with 
Riel president; expedition from Portage 
Laprairie defeated and captured (Feb. 
1870 ); Thomas Scott (Orangeman) executed 


(Mar.) and great indignation aroused in On¬ 
tario. d'he rebels dispersed without a blow 
before the advance of an exjiedition under 
Col. Garnet (later Lord) Wolseley. 

1870, July 15. Manitoba c:onstituted a 

jirovince of the Dominion. 

1871, July 1. British Columbia joined the 

Dominion; a transcontinental rail¬ 
road to be (ommenced within 2 
and comjileted within 10 years. 

1871. Sir John Macdonald a member of 

tlie British commission to Wa.sh- 
ington to settle outstanding diffi¬ 
culties with the United States. 

1872, May 22. Earl Dufferin a[ipointed 

governor-general (187 2- j 878). 

1872. General elections; government vic¬ 

tory. 

1873. June 1 . Death of Joseph Howe; 

Howe had oj)))osed Novai Scotia’s 
entrance to union, but later ac- 
cci)ted it rather than agree to 
radical proposids of annexation to 
llie United States. 

July 1. Prince Edward Island joined the 
Dominion; the Dominion to as¬ 
sume niilway debt. 

Nov. 7. Resignation of Sir John Mac¬ 
donald owing to pressure of public 
oj)inion following transcontinental railway 
scandal and charges of corruption in last 
elections. Alexander Mackenzie formed a 
Liberal cabinet; overwhelming victory at 
general elections. 

1874. Introduction of ballot voting; elec¬ 

tions on a single day. 

1876. Of)cning of the Intercolonial Rail¬ 
way connecting Ontario with the 
Maritime Provinces; governmenl- 
owned and oj)eraled. 

1878, Oct. 5. Marquess of Lome, governor- 
general (1878-1883). 

Oct. (jeneral elections on tariff issue. 
Conservatives victorious in sup¬ 
port of protection; Sir John 
Macdonald premier (Oct. 17), and 
protecliv'e tariff instituted. 

1881. Charter given to newly formed 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 
COMPANY for construction of a trans¬ 
continental railroad following financial 
difficulties of old companies. Government 
grant of ^25,000,000 with 25,000,000 acres 
of land and 670 miles of track already laid; 

>an of ^20,000,000 in 1884 (repaid 1887). 
Last spike driven, Nov. 7, 1885, and for¬ 
mally ojKmed May, 1887, with 2905 miles of 
rail joining coast to coast. Marked results 
in (kinadian develop) men I; steamship lines 
established; flow of immigrants to the west 
accelerated. 

1883, Aug. 18. Marquess of Lansdowne, 

governor-general (1883-1888). 
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1886, Mar. 26. Outbreak of the North¬ 
west Rebellion; quickly suf)- 
jjressed by the Dominion government with 
troops from all the provinces transported 
over the new Canadian Pacific Railway. 
Riel surrendered (May 15); executed (Nov. 
16). 

1886. Canadian and Bering Sea fisheries 
dispute with the United States. 
1888, May 1. Lord Stanley (iCarl of 
Derby), governor-general (1888- 

i«03). 

1890, Liberals urged policy of “unre¬ 

stricted recii)rocity” to remedy 
the depression following the United States 
AlcKinley 'rarilT. Continental Union Asso¬ 
ciation formed. The Imperial Federation 
League (formed 1885) urged i>refercntial 
trade with the mother country. 

1891, June 6. Death of Sir John A. Mac¬ 

donald; succeeded by Sir John J. 
C. Abbott (June t6). 

1892, Nov. Resignation of Sir John Ab¬ 

bott; succ eeded by Sir John S. D. 
Thompson (Dec. 5). 

1892-1893. Bering Sea Arbitration fp. 785), 

1893, May 22. Earl of Aberdeen appointed 

governor-general (1893- 1898). 

1894, June 28-July 10. Second Colonial 

Conference held at Ottawa. 

Dec. 12. Death of Sir John Thompson. 
Mr. (later Sir) Mackenzie Bowell 
succeeded (Dec. 21). 

1896. The olTer of Newfoundland to enter 

the Dominion was refused through 
financial disagreement. 

Apr. 27. Resignation of Sir Mackenzie 
Bowell; Sir Chas. Tupper, premier 
(Jan. 15, 1895)- 

July 11. Mr. (later Sir) Wilfrid Laurier 
became premier (1S96- iqii) as a 
result of a Lilieral vdclmy in the 
general elections (June). 

1897. British preferential tariff instituted. 

In 1808 tlie preference was in¬ 
creased to 25% and in u>oo V-> 
33-i%- Oermany retaliated (July 
7, ]8()9) by depriving Canada of 
most-favored-nation treatment. 

1898. Canadian Northern Railway chart¬ 

ered. 

July 30. Lord Minto appointed gover¬ 
nor-general (1898-T90.1). 

1899. Oct. 29. The first Canadian (ontin 

gent sent to South Africa. .\ 
second contingent sent in 1900; but the 
ofiicial contingents were withdrawn before 
the end of the war owing to dissatisfaction 
in ()uebec. 

1902, Oct. 31. Cable from Vancouver to 
Brisbane comiileted. 


1903. Alaskan Boundary Arbitration with 

the United States (p. 789). High 
dissatisfaction with the award. 

1904, Sept. 26. Earl Grey app)ointed go\ er- 

nor-general (1904-1911). 

1906, Sept. 1. k^ormation of the pro\dnces 
of Alberta and Saskatchewan. 
1908. Civil Service Commission aj^pointed 
for the selection of civil officials. 

1910. Formation of a small Canadian navy. 

1911, Jan. 26. Publication of a Reciprocity 

Agreement with the United States; 
ratified by the United States Senate (July 
22). But in the general elei tions (Sept. 21) 
the Liberals were defeated on the issue and 
reciprocity was dropijied. Mr. (later Sir) 
Robert L. Borden formed a Conservative 
ministry (Oct. 10). 

Mar. 21. Duke of Connaught appointed 

governor-general (1911-1916). 

1913, May 30. Defeat in the Senate of a 

na\'y bill providing for the con- 
tribulion of three dreadnoughts to 
the imperial navy. 

1914, Apr. 7, Completion of the Grand 

Trunk Pacific Railway. 

May 21. .V..S'. Komagahi Marti in \'an- 
couN'cr Harbor; 300 Hindus re¬ 
fused entrance to British Colum¬ 
bia and sent back to India. 

May 29. S.S. Emt>ress of Ireland sunk 
in collision in the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence; 1023 lives lost. 

Aug. 4. Lntrance of Great Britain into 
World War. {ConL p. 1057.) 

b. NEWFOUNDLAND 

1856. Responsible government granted; 

bicameral legislature, legislative 
council (15), apj)ointed by the 
govemor-in-council, House of As¬ 
sembly (36), elec tive, and a re¬ 
sponsible c'abinet. 

1864. Copper discovered in the north and 
mining operations begun. 

1873. Direct steam communication with 
luigland and America established. 
1880. Government loan of £1,000,000 to a 
railway from St. John’s to Hall’s 
Bay; completed to Harbor Grace (1884); 
after financial diftsculties, construction was 
taken over by Mr. R. G. Reid (1893) and 
built to Port-aux-Basques. 

1888. Bait Act took clTect, after consider¬ 
able controversy and protests of 
the French government, prohibiting aipture 
in Newfoundland waters, for exportation 
.)r sale, of bait fish exc'ept under special 
license. French retaliations followed until 
a tnodiis vlvendl was enacted (1890). Finally 
settled in the Anglo-French Convention of 
1904. 
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1894- 1895. Bank failures and insolvency; 

Canadian banks replaced former 
government institutions; followed 
by renewed prosperity. 

1895- 1896. Severe financial depression. 

Delegation to Ottawa regarding 
union witli Canada. Canada ob¬ 
jected to assuming all of the ^16,- 
000,000 debt and negotiations 
were broken off. 

1900. Resignation of Sir Janies Winter; 

succeeded by Mr. (later Sir) 

Robert Bond. 


3. At 

1728. Vitus Bering, a Russian, sailed 
through the straits now bearing 
his name. 

1741. Bering explored the Alaskan coast. 

From this time on the Russians 
were active in the region, estab¬ 
lishing sealing and fishing stations. 
1776. Captain James Cook made the first 
English explorations on the coast. 
He was followed by Vancouver. 
1793. Alexander Mackenzie crosse<l the 
continent from the east to the 
Pcicihc coast, and returned. 

1799. The Russian-American Fur Com¬ 
pany organized by the Russian 
government and given a trade monopoly for 
20 years (later renewed). A most active 
period of Russian enter7)rise under the 
governorship of Alexander Baranov (1790- 
1819), 

1804. Baranov founded Sitka. 

1821. Russian decree claiming the coast 
south to lat. 51 and forbidding all 
foreign ships approaching within 100 miles 
of the coast. Protests of the United States 
and Great Britain. J'he matter was settled 
by treaties between Russia and the United 
States (Apr. 17, 1824) and between Russia 
and Great Britain (Feb. 28, 1825), by which 
Russia was given the territory north of 54° 
40' and west of 141°. 

1867, Mar. 30. The United States pur¬ 
chased Alaska from Russia for 
^7,200,000. The formal transfer 
was made Oct. 18. 

1884, May 17. The Organic Act applied 
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1906, Oct. Modus vivendi with the United 
States following difficulties with 
fishing rights under the Treaty of 1818. 
Referred to the Hague Tribunal and award 
(Sept. 1910) allowed Great Britain (New¬ 
foundland) the right to make regulations 
subject to the Treaty of 1818, and defining 
the “three-mile limit” in bays as from a line 
across the bay at a point where distance of 
10 miles is not exceeded. 

1909. Resignation of premier Sir Robert 
Bond; succeeded by Sir Edward 
P. Morris. {Coni. p. 1060.) 


ASKA 

the laws of Oregon to Alaska, after a 
period of government by the war dej)art- 
ment. 

1903. Passage of a homestead law for 
Alaska. 

Oct. 20. Settlement of the boundar}^ dis¬ 
pute between the United States 
and Canada by a board of three American, 
two Canadian, and one English jurist. The 
C'anadian case was lost ajid ('anada was 
debarred from the ocean inlets. 
1906. Alaska permitted to elect a delegate 
to Congress. 

1912. Alaska given territorial status. 

bicameral legislature was estab¬ 
lished under a governor a{)])ointed b>- the 
IVesident of the United States. The legis¬ 
lature was not j)ermittcd to pass laws deal¬ 
ing with excise, game, or fur, and the 
American Congress reserved the right to 
veto Alaskan legislation. 

The population of Alaska increased from 
30,000 in 1867 to 55,000 in 1920. The 
population is engaged chiefiy in fishing 
(halibut, cod, herring) and in the fur trade. 
A treaty between the United Stales, Eng¬ 
land, Russia, and Japan in 1911 proliibited 
j)elagic killing of seals, and the killing on 
the Pribilov Islands is done only by United 
States government agents. J'he value of 
the furs taken between 1867 and 1925 was 
over ^100,000,000. Mining (esp)ecially gold 
— Klondike gold rush, Aug. 1896) is also 
an important industry, the value of the 
product between 1880 and 1927 having been 
almost 3t>oOj00o,ooo. 
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H. LATIN AMERICA 
1 . THE WARS OF INDEPENDENCE 


a. CAUSES 

Political, economic, and social factors 
inherent in the Sjianish colonial system were 
the fundamental causes which led to the 
separation of the American colonies from 
the motlicr country. The creoles (Span¬ 
iards born in America) and mestizos (mixed 
Spanish and Indian) increasingly desired 
f)articipation in government. The virtual 
exclusion from more important civil and 
ecclesiastical oOices, the economic policy of 
Spain, and the ex{)loitalion of the colonies, 
fully revealed by the reforms of Charles III 
(p. 450), and certain aspects of religious 
policy created discontent. The freedom 
enjoyed during the long periods when Sf)ain 
was at war, and the siu cessful revolution of 
the N()rth American colonies of Great 
Britain (p. 517), engendered a desire for 
independence, d'lie doctrines of the French 
pliilosophers and the Ircnch Revolution 
created a demand for reform among in- 
lellectuals. Geographical influences, lack 
of communications, the admini.strative di- 
\ision of the colonies, and traditional 
Sjianish separation and individualism aided 
in creating sentiment for independence. 

In South America the movement for 
separation was fundamentally liberal. 

I rom the first it was led by creoles and 
originated in the cahildos, later expanding 
to national proportions. In Mexico the 
earliest and unsuccessful phases, led by 
certain creoles, developed into a servile 
revolt as well as a movement for inde¬ 
pendence. Separation was finally achieved 
by a reactionary mo\ cment after the Revo¬ 
lution of 1S20 in Sjiain (p. (J44). 

The Wars of Liberation were also civil 
tonllicts within New World administrative 
districts. The royal government and the 
Church, until the Spanish Revolution of 
1820, constituted the basis of Spanish re¬ 
sistance. The ignorant masses frequently 
became a source of manpower for the 
Spanish regime as well as for the creole 
movement. In the region of the Rio de 
la Plata and New Granada provincial 
separatist tendencies led to internecine 
strife among proponents of independence 
from Spain. 


The immediate cause of the movement 
which led to the independence of the South 
American colonies was the domination of 
Spain by Napoleon Bonaparte and his 
establishment of his brother Joseph on the 
throne (p. 593). The American colonies 
opposed French control and refu.sed to 
recognize Joseph, proclaiming allegiance to 
the deposed Ferdinand VII. Certain areas 
declared their independence when it ap- 
pt^ared that Napoleon had estabhshed com¬ 
plete control over Spain. The restoration 
of the absolute rule of Ferdinand in 1814 
and his determination to restore the old 
system (despite the lil)eral policies which 
had f)(.ien adopted by the Spanish agencies 
representing his authority during the Napo¬ 
leonic jKjriod) turned the movements into a 
definitely separatist channel. Internal 
strife and disturbed political conditions in 
Spain after 1814 contributed to the success 
of the colonists. 

The Wars of Independence passed 
through two phases, that lietween i8og and 
1816, during which movements for sepa¬ 
ration failed everywhere except in the area 
of the Rio de la Plata, and that between 
1816 and 1825, during which independence 
was achieved. 

b. EARLIER INSURRECTIONS, 
1721-1806 

The first serious insurrectionary move¬ 
ments occurred in the eighteenth century, 
the gravest taking place in Paraguay (1721- 
i735)» Peru (17S0-17S2), and Colombia 

(1781). 

1721 - 1735 . The Comuneros of Paraguay. 

Jose de Antequera, appointed by 
the aiidiencia of Charcas to resolve a con¬ 
troversy between the cabildo of Asuncidn 
and the governor of Paraguay, supported 
the cabildo and was chosen governor (1721). 
An autonomous commune was created, and 
Antequera, speaking of the sovereignty of 
the people, refused to relinquish ofiice on 
demand of the higher Spanish authorities. 
Open warfare between the forces of the 
commune and royal forces ensued. ;\fter 
maintaining their cause for a considerable 
period, Antequera and the Paraguayans 
were overcome (1731). Antequera was 
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executed, but a follower, Fernando Momp6 
de Zayas, revived the organization and con¬ 
tinued the struggle, which was finally com¬ 
pletely suppressed (1735). 
1780-1782. The revolt of Tupac Amarfi. 

Abuses in connection with forced 
labor under the mila and repartimicnto and 
with administration caused the natives of 
the Peruvian highlands to revolt under 
leadershi]) of Tupac Amarii, descendant of 
the Inca rulers, who proclaimed himself 
liberator of his ])eople. Two attacks were 
made on (Tizco by Tuj^ac Amani at the 
head of a horde of ill-armed Indians, but 
the Spaniards crushed the native forces and 
executed the leader. The revolt was con¬ 
tinued and La Ikiz was twice subjeded to 
siege before the movement was definitely 
crushed. 

1781. The comuneros of New Granada. 

Attempts to increase royal rc\’e- 
ruies in New Granada led to a wides|)read 
revolt under the leadership of two creoles, 
Berbeo and Jose Antonio Galan. Moving 
on Bogota, the insurrectory forces com¬ 
pelled the authorities to consent to their 
conditions, whereu])on they disp(jrscd. The 
viceroy, re('eiving reinforcements, sujv 
pressed the movement, although later 
(1784) representatives of New Granada, 
declaring themselves allies of Tupac Amani, 
fruitlessly sought England and Frenc h aid 
for the liberation of South America. 
1790-1806. The early efforts of Francisco 
de Miranda. The greatest of the 
early leaders who planned the independence 
of the Spanish colonies was Francisco 
de Miranda (i75()-i8i6j. A Venezuelan 
creole, Miranda served in the Spanish army 
and berame a general in the French revo¬ 
lutionary forces. He early formulated y)lans 
for liberation and long but fruitlessly 
sought the aid of the English, ITench, and 
United Stales goveniments. Organizing a 
filibustering expedition in the United 
States, Miranda captured Coro, but Vene¬ 
zuela was not prepared for revolt and the 
movement failed (1806). Suf)port of Ihe 
English government was at length secured 
and an expedition for the liberation of 
northern South America was being organ¬ 
ized under command of Wellington when 
developments in the Iberian Peninsula 
caused abandonment of the project. 

c. THE RIO DE LA PLATA 

The period of independence in the region 
of the Rio de la Plata was introduced by a 
British attempt to gain possession of at 
least a portion of the area. 

1806. On his return from the occupation of 
Cape Colony (p. 851), Sir Home 


Popham, acquainted with the projects of 
Miranda, on his own initiative occupied 
Buenos Aires. The viceroy fled and 
Jacques de Liniers, at the head of the colo¬ 
nial militia, forced the British to capitulate. 
Upon his return the viceroy was deposed 
by a cabildo abicrlo and Liniers was elected 
to the office, an act of sovereignty which the 
crown a})proved. 

1806-1807. Although the action of Popham 
had not been authorized, the 
British government dispatched an expe¬ 
dition of 10,000 men under Gen. John 
Whitelocke. This force occupied Monte¬ 
video and mt)ved against Buenos Aires, the 
defenders of which, under Liniers, forced 
Whitelocke to caj)itulate and withdraw 
from the area of the Rio de la l^lata. These 
events stimulated national feeling in the 
region. 

1809- 1810. J aniers was replaced by a 

viceroy a})j)ointed by the central 
junta of Sj)ain, but in Nuew of the apparent 
success of Napoleon he was removed by the 
cabildo of Buenos Aires and a |)rovisional 
junta of the provinces of the Rio de la Plata 
was established in the name of Ferdinand 
VII (1810. May 25). Direct Sj)anish au¬ 
thority was never restored. 

1810- 1811. The imovisional junta, d(»mi- 

nated by Mariano Moreno (1778- 
1811), scK)!! rejected the authority of the 
provisional government of Spain represent¬ 
ing l-'erdinand VI1 and sought to extend 
control over the Banda Oriental (Uruguay ) 
and Paraguay. An army was dispatched to 
liberate uf)per Peru (Bolivia), but was dis¬ 
astrously defeated. Paraguay refused to 
adhere to the provinces of the Rio de la 
IMata. forces were sent against tlie 
I)rovincc by Buenos Aires, but were defeated 
by the royal governor, su])jK)rte{l by the 
majority of Paraguayans (iSii). Moreno 
w'as forced from olfice and a triumvirate 
replaced the pro\'isional jaw/u. 
1812-1813. Manuel Belgrano, placed in 
command of the northern forces, 
defeated the royalists near Tucuman and at 
Salta, and prevented the invasion of the 
southern portion of the region of the Rio de 
la Idata. A second attempt to invade upper 
Peru failed. 

1813. Authority was vested in a director, 
the former viccroyalty was divided 
into [)rovinces, and a congress was 
convened at Tucuman (t8i6). 

1816, July 9. JUAN MARTIN DE 
PUEYRREDON w^as named su¬ 
preme director and the congress declared 
the independence of the United Provinces. 
Meanwhile Jose de San Martin (1778- 
1850), one of the two great figures of the 
period of independence, who was born in 
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the Misiones territory while his father was 
governor of the province and who had 
served in the Spanish army in Africa, Portu¬ 
gal, and Spain, was given command of the 
army of the north (1814). 
1814 - 1817 . Comprehending the geographi¬ 
cal difficulties of a cam])aign in 
upper Peru, San Martin formulated a plan 
to organize an army in western Argentina, 
liberate Chile, and move by sea to attack 
Peru, the center of Spanish authority. San 
Martin established himself at Mendoza and 
I)re{)ared to carry his plans into effect. 

d. PARAGUAY 

1811 . After the defeat of the forces of 
Hue nos Airis, the Paraguayans 
o\’(U'threw the royal governor, and 
a revolutionary jioila was estab¬ 
lished at .Asuncion. 

1811 , Aug. 14 . PARAGUAY PRO¬ 
CLAIMED INDEPENDENCE 
FROM SPAIN, and later from Ikienos 
Aires (1813). A republican government 
with two consuls at its head was created 
f tSt3). 

1814 . The First Consul Jose Rodriguez de 
Francia (1756-1840) was dei hired 
Dictator, and w^as soon made Perpetual 
Dictator (1816). 


e. THE BANDA ORIENTAL 
(URUGUAY) 

1811 - 1814 . Spanish control in the Banda 
Oriental, territory claimed by the 
l\)rtuguese crown and the jirovinces of the 
Rio de la Plata, was brought to an end by 
forces of Buenos /\ires and by ITuguayan 
revolutionaries led by Jose Artigas (174^)- 
1S26). Artigas, who favored a federal 
system of government, at first main¬ 
tained allegiance to Buenos Aires, but 
controversy (Concerning federal and unitary 
forms led to conflict and he advocated inde¬ 
pendence. 

1816 - 1820 . After establishing control o'^er 
an extensive area, Artigas was 
driven from Uruguay by Brazilian 
troops, who occui)ied the province 
(1816-1820). 

1821 . The Banda Oriental was incoqio 
rated into Brazil. 

f. CHILE 

1810 . Upon the apparent triumph of 
Napoleon in Spain the captain- 
general of Cliile was deposed and a junta 
assumed authority in the name of Ferdi¬ 


nand VTI. A general congress convened at 
Santiago, from which, after controversy 
concerning reforms and separation from 
Spain, the radical elements withdrew. The 
remaining groups constituted themselves 
into an executive power. 

1811 - 1812 . Jos 4 Miguel Carrera overthrew 
the government and sanctioned a 
republican organization, at the same time 
acknowledging the sovereignty of the king. 
A const itution was framed which assigned 
supreme authority to a junta of three under 
the control of Carrera, whose rule aroused 
strong opposition headed by Bernardo 
O’Higgins (1778-1842). 

1814 . This dissension enabled the \dceroy 
of Peru to crush the Chilean 
armies, despite the ultimate co-ojieration 
of O’lliggins and Carrera. Santiago was 
taken and royal go\ crnment was re-estab¬ 
lished. 

1817 . San Martin, ha\dng comfileted his 

fueparations at Mendoza (above), 
crossed the .Andes with some 5200 men, 
defeated a Spanish army at Chacabuco 
(f'eb. 12) and occupied Santiago. O’Hig¬ 
gins was made supreme directin' after San 
Martin had refused the post. 

1818 , Feb. 12 . THE INDEPENDENCE 

OF CHILE WAS PROCLAIMED. 
A royal army from Peru was defeated by 
San Alartln at Maipli (Apr. 5). W’ith these 
events the inde])cndence of Chile was defi¬ 
nitely achieved. 

1818 - 1820 . San Martin preyiared for the 
liberation of I’eru, rei'eiving sup- 
f)ort from Buenos Aires and aid from O’Hig¬ 
gins. A navy was organized under Admiral 
Thomas Lord Cochrane (1775-1860), an 
able British naval officer, anci an army of 
4000 men was formed. 

g, PERU AND BOLIVIA 

1809 . The inliabitants of Chuquisaca de¬ 
posed the j iresident and established 
’a junta, while those of La Paz deposed the 
intendant and also created ti junta, declaring 
loyalty to Ferdinand \T 1 . Royal troops 
soon crushed the movements. Another un¬ 
successful revolutionary movement octalrred 
at Cuzco (1813).. Peru long remained a 
bulwark of royal authority. 

1820 . After completing preparations in 
Chile, San Martin transported his 
forces to Peru liy sea, where lie resorted to 
propaganda rather than immediate military 
action on a large scale, and opened negoti¬ 
ations with the viceroy. Negotiations 
failed, but efforts to influence opinion met 
with success. The viceroy abandoned 
Lima, and San Martin, invited by the 
people, entered the capital. 
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1821, July 22. Ho proclaimed the INDE¬ 
PENDENCE OF PERU, and as¬ 
sumed supreme authority as pro¬ 
tector. 

1823. A factional quarrel among the pro¬ 

ponents of independence in Lima 
led to the esta])Iishmcnt of a new govern¬ 
ment, which invited Bolivar to Peru. A 
force under Andres Santa Cruz was dis¬ 
patched into Charcas (Bolivia), but was 
defeated by the royalists. Sucre moved 
to Lima with ( 'olombian troops and Bolivar 
followed, l)eing proclaimeddfc/ti/cr. 

1824. Carrying the war to the royalists, 

under the \’iceroy, Jose de la 
Serna, and Jose Canterac, Bolivar and 
Sucre moved into tlie highlands and de¬ 
feated the Spaniards at Junln (Aug. 24). 
Bolivar returned to Lima to assume the 
government. Sucre continued the cam- 
f)aign, and with some 5S00 men defeatecl 
la Serna and C'anterac, with (>300 men, in 
the decisive battle of Ayacucho (Dec. g). 
The Spanish leaders were forced to sign a 
capitulation which includt'd the withdrawal 
of the 23,000 royal troo|)s which remained 
in Peru. With these events the inde]>end- 
ence of Peru was ac hieved. Invading Cdiar- 
cas, Sucre lil)eraled the presidency and con¬ 
vened a congress at Chuquisaca. 
1826, Aug. 6. CONGRESS PROCLAIMED 
INDEPENDENCE and de.sig- 
nated the new state the Republic of Bolivar 
(Bolivia). 

h. VENEZUELA 

1808. Upon the intervention of Napoleon 
in Spain the cahildo of Caracas, 
proclaiming Ferdinand VIT King of Spain 
and the Indies, proposed the establishment 
of a junta. Two years later an extraordi¬ 
nary cahildo de])osed the captain-general 
and created a junta in the name of the 
sovereign (1810). 

1811. The junta soon disavowed the 
Spanish regency and claimed for 
Venezuela a place among free states, invit¬ 
ing other rolonies to take similar action. A 
commission, which included Sim6n Bolivar 
(cf. below), was sent to England to secure 
aid. Miranda returned to Venezuela to 
assume leadership. 

July 7. A general congress proclaimed 
VENEZUELAN IN DEPEND¬ 
ENCE and a constitution was adopted. 
Miranda was given command of the revo¬ 
lutionary forces and Bolivar became one of 
his lieutenants. Simon Bolivar (1783- 
1830), born in Cara ( as of distinguished 
creole parents, educated in his native city 
and widely traveled in biurope, deeply read 
in the French fihilosophers and strongly 
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influenced by his republican tutor, Simdn 
Rodriquez, had dedicated himself to the 
liberation of the Spanish colonies, and be¬ 
came one of the two greatest figures of the 
independence movement. 
1811-1812. Spanish forces under Juan 
Domingo Monteverde achieved 
marked success in a campaign of 
reconquest, and internal strife de- 
velo[)ed. 

1812, Mar. 26. An earthquake wrought 
great destruction and created de¬ 
moralization in the area controlled by the 
revolutionists, but spared that held by the 
royalists. The clergy proclaimed the ca¬ 
tastrophe to be divine retril)ution for 
disloyalty, with detrimental elTect ui)on 
the revolutionary cause. 

July 26. Miranda was made dictator to 
organize further resistance, but 
the royal forces made rapid progress and he 
was forced to caf)itulate by the Treaty of 
San Mateo, which prox’ided clemency for 
the revolutionists. Montexerde, notwith¬ 
standing, dealt with Venezuela as a con¬ 
quered province. Bolivar and other leaders, 
indignant at the capitulation, permitted 
Miranda to fall into Spanish hands, and he 
was sent a prisoner to Cadiz, where he died 

(i8i()). 

i. GREAT COLOMBIA (NEW 
GRANADA, VENEZUELA, 

AND QUITO) 

1808. IVrdinand Vll was proclaimed king 
at Bogota, upon the invasion of 
Spain by Naj)oleon, and in the following 
year the j)resident of Quito was driven from 
office. A junta, in the name of Ferdinand 
\dl, and a senate, vested with the powers 
of the audirncia, as well as secretaries for 
war and foreign affairs were created. The 
viceroy of New Granada was compelled to 
call an advisory junta to consider action 
with res})ect to the movement in (Juito. 
J'his body displayed dissatisfaction with 
Spanish rule and with its authority a me¬ 
morial of grie\'ances was drawn up, to be 
sent to the central junta of Spain. An extra¬ 
ordinary cahildo at Bogota, in the name of 
the king, established a junta for the vice¬ 
royalty and named the viceroy its president. 
The junta soon expelled the viceroy and 
broke with the Spanish regency, but again 
proclaimed loyalty to Ferdinand VII. 
Principal towns of New Granada, while 
affirming loyalty to the sovereign, also over¬ 
threw the Spanish officials and created pro¬ 
vincial juntas, certain of which drew up 
constitutions. Meanwhile the movement 
in Quito was crushed by the Spanish au¬ 
thorities (1809). 
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1811, Nov. 11. Cartagena later declared 
its independence, and was fol¬ 
lowed by Cundinamarca (1813). A con¬ 
gress drew up an Act of Federation of the 
United Provinces of New Granada, but 
the provinces displayed marked separatist 
tendencies and conflict between them weak¬ 
ened the revolutionary cause. Bolivar 
look service with Cartagena and drove the 
Si)anish forces from the lower Magdalena 
Valley. 

1813. Commissioned by the congress of 

New Granada to carry the w'ar 
into Venezuela, Bolivar regained 
Caracas and became virtual dicta¬ 
tor under authority of the cabildo 
of the caj)ital. 

1814. A savage war to the death ensued in 

whicii the royalists, under Jose 
Tomas Boves, triumphed and re-established 
Spanish control throughout Venezuela. 

Returning to New Ciranada, Bolivar 
under authority of the congress of New 
Granada undertook to conquer the sepa¬ 
ratist provinces of Cundinamarca, Carta¬ 
gena, and Santa Marta. He brought 
C'undinamarca under control of the cen¬ 
tral government., which tlien established 
itself in Bogota, and besieged Cartagena, 
preparatory to a campaign against Santa 
Marta. 

1816. While the siege of Cartagena was 
progressing, an army of 10,000 
Sj)anish veterans under Pablo Morillo 
landed in Venezuela, the close of the Na|)o- 
lecmic wars having made the dispatch of 
troops possible. Morillo, leaving a portion 
of his forces in Venezuela, moved into New 
Granada and everywhere defeated the 
revolutionary armies. Bolivar, recognizing 
the hopelessness of the situation, departed 
for Jamaica. Acting ruthlessly. Morillo 
restored royal authority virtually through¬ 
out New Granada. 

1816. After dispatching a commissioner to 
England to secure support, Bolivar 
returned to the area of Orinoco. 
1818-1819. W ith the aid of Jose Paez 
(1790-1873), Bolivar secured con¬ 
trol over the lower basin of the Orinoco and 
established headquarters at Angostura. A 
congress convened at Angostura elected 
Bolivar president and he presented a consti¬ 
tution to that body. 

1819. Leaving Pdez to cx)ntain Morillo, 
Bolivar, his army augmented by 
British volunteers, mo^Td up the valley of 
the Orinoco, crossed the Andes, defeated a 
superior royalist army at the Boyacii River 
(Aug. 7 ), and occupied Bogotli (Aug. 10 ). 
New Granada was definitely liberated by 
this campaign. 


Dec. 17. The Congress of Angostura, 

including representatives of New 
Granada, proclaimed Great Colombia, to 
be constituted of New Granada, Venezuela, 
and Quito. A constitution was adopted and 
Bolivar was made president and military 
dictator. 

1820. The Spanish Revolution of 1820 

caused Ferdinand VI1 to adopt a 
conciliatory policy and Morillo was in¬ 
structed to conclude peace on condition 
that the revolutionists accept the Consti¬ 
tution of 1812, which accorded the colonies 
representation in the Cortes. A six months’ 
truce was concluded (Nov. 25) and Bolivar 
dispatched emissaries to Spain under in¬ 
structions to uphold the independence of 
Colombia. As the crown refused to ac- 
knowdedge Colombian independence, war 
was soon resumed. Morillo meanwhile de¬ 
parted, placing Miguel de la Torre in com¬ 
mand. 

1821. Bolivar dispatched his able lieu¬ 

tenant, Antonio Jose de Sucre 
(1793-1830), to liberate Cjuito, moved into 
Venezuela, uniting with Paez, defeated the 
royalist army at Carabobo (June 24 ), and 
occupied Caracas (June 29). The battle 
of Carabobo assured Venezuelan inde¬ 
pendence. 

Aug. 30. A congress at Cucut4 framed a 
republican constitution and named 
Bolivar president. Bolivar placed 
Paez in command of the army in 
Venezuela. 

1821-1822. Moving by sea to Guayaquil, 
Sucre, aided by forces sent by San 
Martin, achieved the liberation of Quito 
through the decisive battle of Pichincha 
(1822, May 24). Bolivar meanwhile, plac¬ 
ing authority in the hands of the vice- 
president, Francisco de Paula Santander, 
moved to aid Sucre. He persuaded the 
provinces of (Juito to unite with Great 
Colombia (May 29). 

1822. July 26-27. San Martin, who had 

been advancing on Quito, and 
Bolivar met at Guayaquil to consider prose¬ 
cution of plans for liberation. Compre¬ 
hending the amlhtions of Bolivar, realizing 
the impossibility of co-operation, and fear¬ 
ing detriment to the cause of independence, 
San Martin withdrew in favor of Bolix ar. 

j. NEW SPAIN (MEXICO) 

1808. Events in Spain following the inter¬ 
vention of Napoleon caused creole 
elements to desire a greater share in govern¬ 
ment. Whth su})port from the viceroy, Jos 6 
de Iturrigaray, who ho[)ed to advance his 
own interests, a general was convened, 
despite opposition of the audiencia, which, 
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composed of Spaniards, mistrusted the 
creole elements. Within a short time a 
group of Spaniards, instigated by the au~ 
dimcia, expelled the viceroy, l^'our vice¬ 
roys followed in rapid succession (1808- 
1813). 

The first direct action against Spanish 
rule was led by Miguel Hidalgo y Costilla 
(i753~i8ii), a creole priest steeped in 
French philosophy and interested in the 
welfare of the native masses. 

1810. Hidalgo, his object being separation 

and social reform, initiated a re¬ 
volt in the province of Guanajuato with the 
support of certain creoles (Sept. 16). 
Joined by Indians, yncstizos, and an increas¬ 
ing number of creoles, Hidalgo caj)tured 
Guanajuato, Guadalajara, and Valladolid 
and reached the vicinity of the capital, from 
which his ill-armed horde of 80,000 was 
forced to retreat by a small Spanish force 
under Felix Calleja (Nov. 6). The move¬ 
ment hciided by Hidalgo rapidly assumed 
the character of a servile revolt, with re¬ 
sultant alienation of the u|)per classes of 
the creoles. 

1811. Assuming the ofTensivc, Calleja, with 

6000 men, crushed the revolution¬ 
ary forces at the Bridge of Calderon, near 
Guadalajara (Jan. 17). Hidalgo and a 
small remnant fled northward, but the 
leader fell into Spanish hands, was tried 
and executed (July 31). 

The revolt was continued by Jose Maria 
Morelos (1765-1815), a mestizo priest, who, 
as a lieutenant of Hidalgo, had been operat¬ 
ing west of Mexico City. 

1812. Moving southeast, Morelos secured 

control of a wdde area and cap¬ 
tured Oaxaca (Nov. 25). Turning 
westward, he took Acapulco (1813, 
Apr. 12). 

1813. A congress was convened at Chil- 

pancingo (Sept. 14), Morelos was 
made head of the government, in¬ 
dependence was declared (Nov. 
6), and administrative, social, and 
fiscal reforms were adopted. 

1814. Oct. 22. The Constitution of Apat- 

zingan was promulgated. 

Morelos failed in an attempt to take 
Valladolid and was forced to retreat by 
Agustln de Iturbide (1783-1824). a creole in 
Spanish service. The revolutionary cause 
became increasingly hopeless, reinforce- 
t ments reached the royalists from Spain, 
and the government was forced to move 
frequently. 

1816. Morelos, having relinquished execu¬ 
tive authority though retaining 
military command, was captured while 
escorting the government to Tehuac4n 
and was shortly thereafter executed (Dec. 
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22). The revolutionary congress was dis¬ 
solved. 

1816-1821. The viceroy, Juan Rufz de 
Apodaca, instituted a conciliatory 
policy and secured the surrender of the 
majority of the revolutionary leaders. 
Spanish authority was agiun firmly estab¬ 
lished, and only certain guerrilla leaders 
among them Vicente Guerrero (1782-1831), 
continued resistance. 

1817. An exj)edition raised in England 
and the United States under 
Francisco Xavier Mina landed on the Gulf 
Coast and penetrated to Guanajuato, but 
was defeated. Xavier Mina was executed 
(Nov. ii). 

1821. The Revolution of 1820 in Spain and 

the restoration of the ( institution 
of 1812 menaced the position of the clergy 
and the upper classes, and reactionary and 
conserv^ative elements determined ut)on 
sej^aration. These groups found an instru¬ 
ment in Iturbide, who concluded with 
Guerrero the Plan of Iguala. 

Feb. 24. This PROCLAIMED THE IN¬ 
DEPENDENCE OF MEXICO, 
declared that the government should be a 
constitutional monarchy under Ferdinand 
VH or another luiropean prince, guaran 
teed maintenance of the Roman Catholic 
religion and the preservation of the position 
and property of the Church, and urged the 
union of all clas.ses to sup|)()rt the instru¬ 
ment. 'rhe royalists, higher clergy, and 
prominent creoles su])ported the movement, 
an army was formed, and the viceroy Apo¬ 
daca was dejvoscd. 

Aug. 24. The newly arrived viceroy, 
Juan O’Donojfl, accepted the 
Plan of Iguala by the Convention of C6r- 
doba. The revolutionary army occupied 
Mexico City (Sept. 27). A regency under 
Iturbide was formed pending choice of a 
sovereign. A constituent congress was con¬ 
vened. 

1822. The Spanish government refused to 

accept the Convention of C6rdoba. 

May 19. ITURBIDE induced a section 
of the congress to elect him em¬ 
peror. He was crowned Augustin 
I (July 25). 

k. GUATEMALA AND 
CENTRAL AMERICA 

1811-1814. Several revolutionary move¬ 
ments occurred in the captaincy- 
general of Guatemala (Guatemala, San 
Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, Costa 
Rica, and Chiapas), but were speedily sup¬ 
pressed. 

1821| Sept. 15. Influenced by events in 
Mexico a junta convened by the 
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captain-general in Guatemala City declared 
for the independence of the provinces with 
the royal executive as administrative head. 
Iturbide invited the new state to become a 
part of Mexico. 

1822, Jan. 5. Guatemala accepted, hut the 

other provinces, tending toward 
republicanism, opposed union. 

1822. After coronation Iturbide demanded 

that he be proclaimed emperor in 
the former captaincy-general and dis¬ 
patched troops under Vicente Filisola to 
force acceptance of his authority. In San 
Salvador, where opj)osition to union was 
es})ecially strong, a congress proj:>osed in- 
cor])oration into the United Suites of 
.America (1822, Dec. 2). 'I’lie other stales 
accepted inclusion in the Mexican Empire 
and coercive action was taken against San 
Salvador. 

1823. Uj)on the abdication of Augustin I 

({). 821), 1^'ilisola convened a 

general constituent assembly in Guatemala 
City (Feb. 21) in which all provinces except 
Chiapas, which remained incorjiorated with 
Mexico, were rejiresented. 

July 1. This body declared the provinces 
of Guatemala, San Sahaidor, Nica¬ 
ragua, Honduras, and Costa Rica sovereign 
as the confederated United Provinces of 
Central America. Mexico recognized the 
independence of the United 1‘rovinccs 
(Aug. 20). 

1. BRAZIL 

1820-1822. The immediate causes of Bra¬ 
zilian independence arose from a 
complex combination of circumstances in 
Portugal and Brazil. 'J'he administratixe 
system of the court, the position accorded 
the Portuguese, and the spread of rejnibli- 
can theories, evidenced by a revolt in Per¬ 
nambuco (1817), created discontent among 
Brazilians, while in Portugal there was 
growing dissatisfaction with the British- 
dominated regency (p. 648), the transfer of 
government to Brazil, and the ojiening of 
Brazil to free trade. 

1820. Following the example of Spain, the 

Portuguese overthrew the regency 
and provisionally adojHed the S]Kinish con¬ 
stitution of 1812. The Cortes, convened 
for the first time in more than a century, 
summoned the king to return and invited 
Brazil to send rcjiresentatives to a constitu¬ 
ent assembly. 

1821, Feb.-Apr. Vacillating and funda¬ 

mentally an absolutist, John VI 
was forced by a military rising to accept 
the Portuguese constitution yet to be pro¬ 
mulgated, and to appoint a liberal ministry. 
Upon the demand of the assembly, con¬ 
vened to selei't representatives to the 
Portuguese constituent convention, heiatcr 
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adhered to the provisional Spanish consti¬ 
tution. After excesses on the part of 
the Brazilian assembly, the king dispersed 
it by military action and reversed his 
position. 

Apr. 22-26. Convinced of the ultimate 
necessity of returning to Portugal, 
John VI designated his son Pedro 
as prince-regent and departed, 
thoroughly discredited. 

1821-1822. Eventual separation of Brazil 
from Portugal was hastened by 
the determination of the C'drtcs to reduce 
Brazil once again to the status of a de¬ 
pendency. That body, ox er the protest of 
Brazilian representatives, created in Brazil 
directly resfionsible provisional adminis¬ 
trative councils, ordered the regent to visit 
Europe to study constitutional forms, sub¬ 
ordinated the tribunal of Rio dc Janeiro to 
the supreme court of Portugal, and finally, 
in effect, re-established .the commercial 
monopoly of Portugal. 

1822. Meanwhile Brazilian national senti¬ 
ment crystallized about the re¬ 
gent, who, upon petition of his subjects, 
declared his determination to remain in 
Brazil (Jan. 9). A design of the Portuguese 
commander in Rio de Janeiro to carry the 
regent to Portugal failed and the garrison 
was later forced to xvithdraw. Dom Pedro 
formed a new ministry (Jan. 16) and de¬ 
creed that no law of the Cortes be put in 
effect xvithout his assent (Feb. 21). A 
I’ortuguese squadron which arrived to con¬ 
vey tlie regent to Portugal was forced to 
wiihdraxv. 

1822. Having gained the support of Minas 
Geraes (Mar.), Dom Pedro was 
declared Perpetual Defender of Brazil 
(May 13). He soon convoked a Brazilian 
constituent assembly (June 3). A xdsit to 
Sao Paulo secured that province. 

Sept. 7. The Grito de Ypiranga (Cry of 
Ypiranga). While cn route to the 
city of Sfio Paulo, the regent received dis¬ 
patches from Portugal which offered con¬ 
cessions but made clear the determination 
of the C6ites to subordinate Brazil. He 
therefore proclaimed Brazilian independ¬ 
ence. 

Oct. 12. The regent, upon initiative of 
the Senate, was proclaimed at Rio 
de Janeiro constitutional Emperor of Brazil. 
lR)m Pedro pledged axccptance of the con¬ 
stitution to be formulated l^y the already 
summoned convention. His coronation as 
Pedro I followed (Dec. i). Armed resist¬ 
ance by Portuguese garrisons and Brazilian 
elements opposed to separation in certain 
northern provinces and the Cisplatine 
Province was overcome by the close of 1823, 
due in large part to the Brazilian navy, 
organized by Lord Cochrane. 
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2. LATIN AMERICA, 1825-1914 


The movement for independence in the 
Spanish colonies produced ephemeral co¬ 
operation between the states of South 
America and bet ween Mexico and Central 
America, and there existed the ideal of 
union, which was one of the objectives of 
Bolivar, 'bhe individualism of the Span¬ 
iard, separatist traditions inherited from 
Spain, the influence of administrative di¬ 
vision during the colonial j^eriod (which 
created rudimentary nationalism and in 
certain instances cultural entity within the 
upper classes), gcograi)hical and climatic 
factors, lack of communications, and the 
personal ambition of individual leaders pre¬ 
vented the achievement of union and co¬ 
operation between states. 

Orderly progress within nations was 
rendered difficult by these samt; factors, by 
ethnic differences, and by class distinctions 
and vested interests, which independerue 
from Sj)ain did not eliminate. 'I'he Church 
was determined to maintain its vast in¬ 
fluence, interests, and j^rivileged position, 
and wealth and {)olitical power remained 
the possessions of a small minority. Of the 
peoples of Spanish America some 19% were 
whites, 31% meslizos, 45% Indians, and 4% 
Negroes. The vast bulk of the [)opulation 
was abjectly ignorant, and large native 
groups had scarcely been touched by kiuro- 
pean culture in other than its religious 
a.sj)ects. 'J'he educated upfier classes had 
no experience in government other than 
that afforded by the municipal aihildos and 
the governmental agencies created during 
the period of liberation. Military influence, 
resulting from the long jieriod of wars, was 
strong. 

As there existed no community of interest, 
political, economic, social, and religious dis¬ 
sension and division into bitterly opposed 
conservative and liberal reforming groups 
were inevitable. Conditions after inde¬ 
pendence demanded firm government and 
capable administrators. San Martin fa¬ 
vored monarchical forms and Bolivar, a 
man of theoretical democratic and ref)ubli- 
can beliefs, comprehending the f)Toblems 
involved, ads'oeated compromise between 
monarchy and republicanism. The ma¬ 
jority of the intellectual leaders of the 
independence movement were impractical, 
idealistic, and doctrinaire republicans. As 
a result republican forms, for which the 
peoples were least pre|)ared, were adopted. 
Republican leaders were divided among 
themselves on the question of the unitar}’’ 
as opposed to the federal system. 


The conflict of forces within the newly 
formed states made inevitable a long period 
of instability and adjustment. 

a. ARGENTINA 

At the achievement of independence, 
there existed little feeling of unity in Argen¬ 
tina and a fundamental issue at once arose 
concerning the adoption of a unitary or 
federal form of government. Buenos Aires 
favored a unitary system, while the prov¬ 
inces, controlled by local leaders (raiidillos) 
and fearing the prej)onderancc of the 
capital, favored a federal system. The 
Argentine provinces wished to include Para¬ 
guay and Uruguay within the nation, and 
this laid the basis for foreign complica¬ 
tions. 

1825. Ho{)ing to achie\'e the incorf)oration 
of Uruguay, Argentina aided in a 
revolt of tliat state against Brazil 
and made war on the em]:>ire. 

1827. Arg(‘ntiru‘ and Uruguayan forces 

defeated the Brazilians, gaining 
the decisive battle of Ituzaingd 
(l-eb. 20). 

1828. I'hrougli the mediation of Great 

Britain Uruguay was made an 
independent bulTer state. 

1829. Almost constant refa.llion in the 

provinces reduced Argentina to 
anarchy until Juan Manuel de Rosas 
(1793-1877), a provincial leader and a 
federalist, became governor of Buenos Aires 
(Dec. 8) after a victory over its forces in the 
field (Apr.). 

1835. Rosas assumed complete authority 
in Buenos .’\ires and twelve prov¬ 
inces recognized him as chief executive. 
The Argentine Confederation thus became 
a reality. Rosas governed with absolute 
authority. lie sought to raise Argentine 
prestige abroad, anrl desired to bring 
Uruguay and Paraguay into the confeder¬ 
ation. 

1831-1841. Controversies arose with the 
United States and Great Britain 
concerning the Falkland Islands, 
which Kngland claimed, and with France 
concerning treatment of IVench subjects. 
This led to a blockade of the Argentine 
coast (1838). 

1845-1850. Further disputes arose with 
PTance and Great Britain concern¬ 
ing intervention in Uruguay and the closing 
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of the Parana to foreign commerce, and 
resulted in a blockade of the Rio de la Plata 
by English and French naval forces. From 
these controversies Argentina emerged with 
credit, although the position of Rosas was 
weakened thereby. 

1861. The tyrannical rule of Rosas caused 
internal ojiposition, led by Justo 
Jose de Urquiza (1800-1870), 
and his intervention in Uruguay 
aroused the enmity of Brazil. 

1852. In alliance with Uruguay and Brazil, 

Urquiza overthrew Rosas in the 
battle of Caseros (Feb. 3). Despite its 
drawbacks, the arbitrary regime of Rosas 
constituted a necessary period of transition 
between anarchy and constitutional organi¬ 
zation. Argentine designs on Uruguay were 
heneeforth relinquished. 

1853. Urquiza became chief executive and 

a federal constitution, to which 
Buenos Aires refused to adhere, was pro¬ 
mulgated (May i). A president with a six- 
year term, a bicameral congress, and an 
indei)endent judiciary were provided by the 
instrument. 

1864. Buenos Aires drew uy) a sef)arate con- 

stitution (.'\]^r. 12). Both Buenos 
Aires and the provinces of the federation 
progre.ssed materially, but fundamental an¬ 
tagonism led to war between the federation 
and Buenos Aires (1850). 

1859. The latter was sf)eedily defeated 
(Oct. 22) and agreed to union with 
the federation under constitu¬ 
tional amendments (Nov. 10). 

1862. Efforts t(^ adjust differences failed 
and Bartolome Mitre {1821-1906), 
governor of Buenos Aires. uj)on the with¬ 
drawal of Unjuiza from j)olitics after the 
indecisive engagement of Pavon (1861, 
Seyit. 17), became head of the national 
government (1862, Aug. 27). 

These events gaxe Buenos Aires as¬ 
cendancy over the remainder of the nation, 
and the city was made the national capital 
for a. yieriod of five years. Under Mitre 
administrative reforms were carried out, 
material progress continued, and education 
was promoted. Insurrections in several ; 
];)ro\inces were supjiressed. 

1865, May 1. Argentina concluded an al¬ 

liance with Uruguay and Brazil. 
1866-1870. WAR WITH PARAGUAY. 

Dictator Ebyiez declared war after 
Argentina refused to permit yiassage of 
Paraguayan troops across national terri¬ 
tory {]). 810). Mitre commanded the 
allied forces during the first two years of 
the war. 

1868-1880. During the administrations of 
Domingo Sarmiento (1868-1874) 
and Nicolis Avellaneda (1874-1880) edu¬ 


cation, commerce, and immigration were 
encouraged and the southern frontiers were 
advanced through subjugation of Indian 
groups. The first census indicated a popu¬ 
lation of over 1,700,000 (i86q). 
1880. The ascendancy of Buenos Aires, 
the {province including 30% of the 
population, created dissatisfaction in the 
provinces and they formed the League of 
Cordoba, sujiporting Julio Roca for the 
presidency. Buenos Aires resorted to civil 
w'ar to maintain its position, but was de¬ 
feated (July 20-21). The city of Buenos 
Aires was erected into a federal district and 
made the national cayiital, and the yirovim e 
was made co-ordinate with the remainder. 
Roca became y)residcnt (Sej)t. 21). J'lms 
the problem of the relation of the city and 
province of Buenos Aires to the remainder 
of the nation was solved. 

1880-1886. Under Roca economic progress 
continued, and the Indian h’on- 
liers w^ere yiushed forward. 
1886-1890. lUxeessive sy:)eculation and cor¬ 
ruption, for w'hich President Mi¬ 
guel Juarez Celman was largely rcsi)onsil)le, 
aroused demands for reform. A new Jiarty, 
the Union C'lvicd, was formed (1890) 
to achieve this and secure a wider fran¬ 
chise. 

1890. An unsuccessful re\'olt occurred 
(July 26- 27), but Celman resigned 
(.\ug. 5) and the \’ice-president, 
Carlos Pellegrini, assumed office. 
1890-1904. Pellegrini (1890-1892), Luis 
S&enz Pefta (1S92-1895), Jose 
Uriburu (1895-1898), and Julio Roca (1808- 
1904) carried on the task of economic reha¬ 
bilitation. Boundary disputes with Brazil 
(1895) Chile (t8qq, 1902), the latter 
leading the two nations to the verge of war, 
were adjusted by arliitralion. 
1904-1910. The administrations of Manuel 
Quintana (t904-T9o()) and Jose 
Figueroa Alcorta (1906-1910) were char 
acterized by labor difficulties and a de¬ 
mand on the part of Radicids for increased 
suffrage. 

1910-1913. Roque Saenz Pefia, president. 

Secret voting and universal suf¬ 
frage were instituted (1912). 

{Cant. p. 1064.) 

b. CHILE 

1818-1823. Suj)reme Director Bernardo 
O’Higgins (p. 801) laid the foun¬ 
dations of the Chilean state and 
established a highly centralized 
government. 
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1823-1827. Opposition develo|)ed and Ra- 
m6n Freire became chief execu¬ 
tive. A federalist form of govern¬ 
ment was adopted (1826). 

1827. In face of discontent Freire resigned 
in favor of Vice-President Fran¬ 
cisco Antonio Pinto. A second federalistic 
constitution was promulgated (1828). A 
Liberal Party, advocating democracy and 
local autonomy, and a Conservative, sup¬ 
ported by the up|>er classes and clergy, ad- 
vo('ating a centralized system with a strong 
executive authority, develoj)ed. 
1829-1830. Civil war ensued. 'Fhe Con¬ 
servatives, under ieadershij^ of 
Diego Jose Victor Portales (1793- 
1837), were victorious (1830, Apr. 
17), and entered into a long period 
of power (to 1861). 

1833. A highly centralized constitution, 
which accorded great ])owers to 
the president, was adopted. Ro¬ 
man C'atholicism remained the 
state religion. 

1836. Chile opposed the formativ)n of the 
j)reponderant Peruvian-Bolivian 
Confederation by Santa Cniz, and 
declared wair (No\'. ii). 

1839. Chilean troops under Manuel Bdlnes 
(F7go-i8()()) overthrew the con¬ 
federation through the decisive 
battle of Yungay (Jan. 20). 
1841-1851. During the two administra¬ 
tions of Bdlnes great internal 
de\’elopment took place and steps were 
taken to extend Chilean sovereignty' over 
tlie area of the Straits of Magellan. A 
new Lil)eral I*arty, of)})osed to (’onser\'a- 
ti\'e oligarchical control and advocating 
curtailment of presidential powers, de¬ 
veloped. 

1851-1861. Manuel Montt (1S09-1880) 
succeeded Pulnes and served two 
terms. Material progress continued, edu¬ 
cation w'as promoted, and certain liberal 
reforms, which alienated reactionaries, were 
adopted. 'J\vo Liberal revolts were sup¬ 
pressed. 

1861-1871. With the support of Montt, 
Jose Joaquin Perez, acceptable to 
the Liberals, was elected. J'his marked a 
movement toward greater democracy and 
a shift of power in favor of the commercial 
and intellectual elements. lY'rez held ofiice 
for two terms, during which internal de- 
velo[)ment increased and Chilean capital 
was invested in Peru and Bolivia for ex¬ 
ploitation of guano and nitrate. The lands 
of the Araucanian Indians were made part 
of the national domain following their final 
subjugation. 
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1865. Chile united with Peru in war 
against Spain (p. 813), and Val¬ 
paraiso was bombarded (1866). 
1871-1876. During the administration of 
the Liberal Federico Errazuriz 
education was promoted, anti-clerical re¬ 
forms were adopted, administrative reforms 
tending toward increased democratization 
were introduced, and material progress con¬ 
tinued. 

1876-1881. Jdnancial problems and war 
with Peru and Bolivia (pp. 812, 
813; developed during the term 
of Anibal Pinto (i87(>-i88i), who 
was followed by Domingo Santa 
Maria (1881-1886). 

1879-1883. Chile was completely victori¬ 
ous in the War of the Pacific be¬ 
cause of superior governmental efficiency 
and military and naval supremacy, and 
emerged unquestionably the dominant 
power of western South America. 

1883, Oct. 20. By the Treaty of Anc6n, 

Peru ceded the proednee of Tara- 
paca, and Chile was to occ'upy 
Tacna and Arica for ten years, after 
which a [)lebiscite was to be held. 

1884, Apr. 4. By the Treaty of Valparaiso 

Chile retained possession of the 
Bolivian littoral. Chile thus gained rich 
nitrate territories of vast importance to the 
national economic structure. After termi¬ 
nation of the war religious and administra¬ 
tive reforms were adopted, but efiorts to 
separate Church and State failed. The re¬ 
forms of Santa Maria aroused much Con¬ 
servative oi)|)osition, and the Idheral Party 
became divided. 

1886. Jose Manuel Balmaceda followed in 
the presidency. Parliamentary 
principles had been evolved (although not 
envisaged in the constitution) by whic.h a 
ministry might not remain in office without 
the support of a majority in tffingress. 
Balmaceda maintained full })residcntial pre- 
rogathes. 

1891. Civil war ensued (Jan.) in which the 
Congressional forces were victori¬ 
ous and the parliamentary {principle was 
established. Balmaceda. driven from office, 
committed suicide (Sept. 19). Congres¬ 
sional elements were incensed by supposed 
sympathy of the United States for Balma¬ 
ceda and when an attack on members of 
the crew of the U.S.S. Baltinwre occurred 
(Oct. 16) at Valparaiso an acrimonious 
controversy arose. This was adjusted 
upon agreement by Chile to pay an in¬ 
demnity. 

1891-1896. Jorge Montt, head of the 
Congressional Party, was made 
president, and financial and administrative 
reforms, including the establishment of 
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a large degree of local autonomy, were territory and perhaps en\dsaged a Greater 


adopted. 

1896-1901. Federico Errazuriz, son of the 

former president, succeeded Montt. 
Efforts to solve the territorial question 
arising out of the War of the Pacilic failed. 
Boundary disj)iites with Argentina were 
submitted to arbitration, although war was 
but narrowly averted. 

1901. The Liberal Party, wliich had lost 
j)restige as a result of the civil 
war of 1 Sol, regained strength and 
secured the election of German 
Riesco. The Conservative Party 
declined thereafter. 

1906-1920. During the administrations of 
Pedro Montt { iqo()-U)i i), Ramon 
Barros Lucca (iqii-igi 5), and Juan Luis 
Sanfuentes (1915-1920) internal progress 
took i)la(e. 'I'he population reached 
5.000.000 by 1907. (Coni. p. 1064.) 


c. PARAGUAY 

1816-1840. Jose Rodriguez de Francia, 
Perpetual Dictator of Paraguay 
(1816) (p. 801), assumed absolute govern¬ 
mental authority and made himself head of j 
the I^araguayan Church. Fearing Argen¬ 
tina, he isolated the country, developed a 
strong army, and created an intense national 
feeling. The |x>wer of the (diurch and the 
influence of the up})er classes were broken, 
and Francia readily established his un¬ 
limited control over the docile Guarani, who 
constituted the \’ast bulk of ihc popu¬ 
lation. Agricidt Lire (into which state social¬ 
ism was introduced) and industry were 
encouraged. 

1844-1862. After the death of Francia the 
government was reorganized and 
commercial relations were established with 
other nations. Paraguayan independence 
was reaffirmed (1842). Carlos Lopez (1790- 
1862) became j)resident (1844) and re¬ 
mained in otlice with dictatorial powers for 
the remainder of his life. He asserted 
Paraguayan territorial claims against Ar¬ 
gentina and Brazil and peacefully adjusted 
disputes with the United States, France, 
and Great Britain. After the fall of Rosas 
(1852) the danger of incor])oration into 
Argentina disapj)earcd. Commerce, agri¬ 
culture, and industry were encouraged, 
and a system of primary schools was estab¬ 
lished. The first railway was constructed. 
The population increased to over 1,000,- 
000. 

1862-1870. Francisco Solano Lopez (1827- 
1870), son of Carlos I^pez, was 
made president (1862) and immediately 
established absolute control. L6pez desired 


Paraguay which would include Uruguay 
and the Argentine provinces of Corrientes 
and Entre Rfos. He also feared Argentina 
and Brazil. The army was made the largest 
and most efficient in South America, and 
a system of defenses was erected. 
1865-1870. The ambitions of L6pez, Bra¬ 
zilian inter\'ention in Uruguay in 
support of the Colorados while L6pez sup¬ 
ported the Blancos (p. 811), and unsettled 
territorial claims led to overt acts by the 
Paraguayan dictator which brought about 
war with Brazil, Argentina, and Uruguay 
under tlie Colorado government of Mores 
(Mar. 18). Brazil, .Argentina, and Uruguay 
concluded an alliance, and a large army, of 
which the greatest part was Brazilian, 
supported by a Brazilian lleet, invaded 
Paraguay. After five years of large scale 
operations, the Paraguaytin nation, despite 
its valiant resistance, was virtually anni¬ 
hilated and the war terminated when Lojiez 
was killed (1870. Mar. i). The population 
was reduced to some 28,000 men and slightly 
over 200.000 women. .After the occupation 
of Asuncibn by the allies (186S, Dia'. 51), 
a twovisional government was established, 
a treaty of peace was concluded (1870, 
June 20), and a centralized c<mstitution was 
ado})ted (Nov. 25). Paraguay lost some 
55,000 square miles of claimed territory, 
and was saved from greater losses only by 
Brazilian siiy)))ort against Argentine claims 
(1872-1876). 

1878. Argentina and Paraguay sul^mitted 

certain territorial claims to arbi¬ 
tration of President Hayes of the United 
States, who decided in favor of the latter. 
Heavy indemnities im])osed on Paraguay 
by the treaty of peace were nev^er paid, and 
the allies did not press for action. 

1879. Attempts of Boli\ in and I’aragu.iy 

to adjust territorial claims failed. 
1872-1912. 'The close of the Paraguayan 
War was followed by a long y)eriod 
of political instal)ility. The Colorado or 
Radical I’arty, without clearly defined 
prim i]lies, was in control throughout the 
greater part of this perit)d. 

(Coni. p. 1065.) 

d. URUGUAY 

1828, Aug. 27. Uruguay became a sovereign 
nation under the treaty which 
terminated the war between Brazil and 
Argentina over the status of tlie Banda 
Oriental. A constitution was framed for 
the Banda Oriental del Uruguay, and in 
accord with the treaty this instrument was 
approved by Brazil and Argentina (1830, 
May 26). 
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1836>1843. Factional strife developed and 
two parties, Blancos and Colora- 
dos, evolved, headed res})ectively by Manuel 
Oribe and Fructuoso Rivera. Rosas, dicta¬ 
tor of Argentina, with his expansionist 
policy (p. 806), suyiported Oribe, and Rivera 
was aided by French forces. 
1843-1851. Upon withdrawal of the latter, 
following agreement between the 
French consul and Rosas, Oribe began an 
eight years’ siege of Montevideo. During 
the period of the blockade of the Rio de la 
IMala, French and Hritish troops occupied 
Uruguayan territory as a check to Rosas 
(1 (S45-184Q). Efforts to resolve the situ¬ 
ation in the Banda Oriental by negotiation 
were fruitless. 

1851. After the conclusion of an alliance 
between Urquiza, the Colorado 
go\'ernment, and Brazil (May 2 q ). Ur¬ 
quiza forced Oribe to abandon the siege of 
IVlontevideo and conc luded a treaty which 
terminated the war and permitted the 
Colorado go\'ernmerU to remain in power 
(Oct. 8). 'J'he oN'erthrow of Rosas (1852) 
removed a serious menace to IVuguayan 
indef)endence. 

1851. Sci'king to expand its inlluence, 
Brazil secured a portion of the 
Misiones territory from Uruguay and inter¬ 
vened to maintain order at the request of 
the Colorado president, Venancio Flores 
(1854). 

1863. Internal disorders continued and 
CA'olved into a prolonged ci\ il war 
between the Blanco president, Anastasio 
Aguirre, and Flores. Brazil pressed claims 
for injuries to her nationals and when 
Aguirre proved intransigent an agreement 
was reached wdth Flores. Brazilian forces 
occujjied certain Uruguayan frontier towns 
(i8()4-i8()5). 

1865. Flores occupied Montevideo and as¬ 
sumed the government (Feb, 22). 
As Francisco Solano Lopez, dictator of 
Paraguay, liad an understanding with 
Aguirre, these e\ ents did much to bring on 
till* Paraguayan War (pjx 810 . 817 ), in 
which Uruguay under a Colorado govern¬ 
ment was allied with Brazil and Argentina 
( 18 ^ 5 - 1870 ). 

1870-1872. A protracted ci\'il conflict be¬ 
tween Blancos and Colorados, in 
wFich the latter w'cre victorious, 
followed the war. 

1872-1907. l^)litical instability, wdtli many 
changes of cxecutiv'e, continued 
through the tirst decade of the twentieth 
century. During this entire period the 
Colorados remained in pow'cr. Despite 
political instability, great material progress 
took place: agriculture became highly de¬ 
veloped, commerce expanded, and an 
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extensive railway system was built. The 
foundations of a system of public education 
were laid. The population, estimated at 
70,000 in 1830, increased to 224,000 by 
i860, and almost 1,000,000 by igoo. 

{Coni. p. 1066,) 

e. BOLIVIA 

1825-1826. Bolivar and Sucre organized 
the government of Bolivia and 
launched the nation on its career as a 
sovereign state. Peru recognized the inde¬ 
pendence of Bolivda (1826) and Bolivian 
claims to territory on the coast from Cape 
Sama to the Loa River (1828). 

1828. Antonio Jos6 Sucre, president after 

the departure of Bolivar for Co- 
loml)ia, was forced to withdraw as 
a result of discontent in Bolivia 
and an in\^asion of Peruvian trooj^s. 

1829. Andres Santa Cruz became presi¬ 

dent, and, w'ith the collaboration 
of Orbegosa of Peru, united Bo¬ 
livia and Peru (di\'ided into North 
and South Peru) into a confeder¬ 
ation (1835-1836). 

1839. Argentina and Chile oi)f)osed the 
creation of a preponderant con¬ 
federation, and Chilean troops under 
Bulnes defeated the forces of Santa Cruz 
at Yungay (Jan. 20) and brought the union 
to an end. 

1841. An attem])t of President Gamarra 
of Peru to annex Bolivian terri¬ 
tory during the jmesidetuy of Jose Ballivian 
was thwarted when his invading army w'as 
defeated at Ingavi and he himself was killed 
U\ov. 20). 

1841-1847. Ballivian souglu to promote 
economic develojmicnt. He was 
forced from olVice by Manuel 
Belzu, who was succeeded by 
Jorge Cordova US 55 ;. 

1857. Jose Maria Linares drove Cordova 
from the ]:>residency and took 
ofiicc. Linares introduced many govern¬ 
mental reforms. He was forced to relin¬ 
quish oftice and was succeeded by Jose de 
Acha trSoi), who was unable to preserve 
order and gav'e way to Mariano Melgarejo 
(1864). 

1866. A treaty was concluded with Chile 

by which Bolivia ceded the terri¬ 
tory between the Salado Riv er and parallel 
24^ from the Andes to the Pacific and 
accorded economic privileges. Bolivia 
also recognized Brazilian claims to a large 
area on the Madeira and Paraguay Rivers 
(1867). 

1870. Melgarejo was forced from office. 

Agustfn Morales became presi¬ 
dent, but was killed, and Adolfo Ballivi&p 
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took office (1872). Ballividn to 

reform finances and concluded an alliance 
with Peril (1873, Feb. 6). 
1874-1876. During the administration of 
Tomas Frias the boundary be¬ 
tween Bolivia and Chile was fixed at parallel 
24° (1874). Bolivia agreed that Chileans 
might engage in mining industry for 25 
years without additional taxation. 
1876-1880. Hilarion Daza became presi¬ 
dent after a ce///) (1876). 

An additional tax was placed on nitrate 
e\4)(>rted from the Bolivian littoral (1878) 
and the Chilean Nitrate Company of Anto¬ 
fagasta a]4)ealed to the (’bilean govern¬ 
ment. 1 )esi)ite negotiations Bolivia decided 
temporarily to rescind the contract of the 
nitrate company. 

1879, Feb. 14. Chilean troops occupied An¬ 
tofagasta and Bolivia proclaimed 
a state of war. I‘eru refused to 
guarantee neutrality and C’hile 
declared war on the allies (Apr. 5). 
1879-1884. WAR OF THE PACIFIC. 

Chilean troops, everywhere suc¬ 
cessful, occupied the entire Bolivian littoral, 
Tarapaca, Tacna, and Arica (1879). Daza 
was overthrown (1880) and Narciso Cam- 
pero took office. Hostilities between Bo¬ 
livia and Chile were terminated by the 
Treaty of Valparaiso (1884, Apr. 4), which 
provided for an indefinite truce, Chilean 
control of Atacama for the life of the agree¬ 
ment, and tarilT concessions liy Bolivia. 
Bolivia thus ceded territory rich in nitrate 
and lost access to the sea. 
1888-1892. During the period of oflice of 
Aniceto Arce a railway was opened 
between Antofagasta and (Jruro, 
affording Boli\cia access to the 
coast by rail. 

1892-1896. Mariano Baptista succeeded 
Arce. d'wo agreements with Chile 
envisaging the granting to Bolivia 
of access to the sea were ratified 
(1895, May 18, Dec. 9), but not 
put in effect. 

1898. Following an attempt of Conserva¬ 

tives to erect Sucre into a perma¬ 
nent capital, a revolt headed by Jose Pando 
occurred in Fa Ihaz (Nov. 6) which had 
shared the status of the seat of government 
with Sucre and other cities. Pando became 
president (1899). 

1899. Brazilians who had entered the 

rubber-producing Arce district pro¬ 
claimed a separate state (July). 
1903. By the Treaty of Petropolis (Nov. 

17) Bolivia ceded the territory to 
Brazil and the latter undertook to provide 
Bolivia with rail and water outlet eastward 
through construction of a railway around 
the cataracts of the Madeira. 


AMERICA 

1904-1909. During the presidency of Is¬ 
mael Montes education and rail¬ 
way construction were encouraged and 
finances were improved. Public worship 
of religions other than Roman Catholicism 
was permitted. 

1904, Oct. 20 . A treaty between Bolivia 
and Chile formally terminated the 
War of the Pacific, recognized Chilean pos¬ 
session of the littoral, and provided for the 
construction by (.’bile of a railwjiyto con¬ 
nect Arica and La J\az, the Bolivian .portion 
to be turned over to Ihdivia 15 years after 
comj)letion. Jn a supplementary protocol 
(No\'. 15), Bolivia recognized Chilean 

sovereignty over the territory between 
})arallels 23° and 24°. 

1909-1913. Eleodoro Villazon promoted 
economic development. In the 
administration of Montes, again 
president (1913-1917), material 
progress continued. 

1913. The boundary between Bolivia and 
Argentina was adjusted, and ef¬ 
forts were made to determine the 
limits with J’aragnay. 

{Cont. p. 1067.) 

f. PERU 

1825-1826. Bolivar as licad of tlie state 
aided in the governmental organi¬ 
zation of Peru and ujK)n cx)m- 
plction of his task departed for 
(Mlomhia. 

1827. Jose de Lamar as president adopted 
an expansiorust i)oli('y, interv'ened 
in the affairs of liolivia, despite recognition 
of Boli\'ian in(lc])endeiicc, and sought to 
annex southern (■()l()ml)ian provinces. In¬ 
vading Peruvian troo])s aided in forcing 
Sucre to withdraw from Bolivia (1828). A 
Peruvian fleet took Guayaquil (1820, Jan. 
21), l)Ut the Peruvian army of invasion was 
defeated by Sucre at Tarqui (Fel). 27) and 
Cuayaquil was soon retaken (Feb. 28). 
The [)lans of Lamar for northern expansion 
were thus thwarted. 

1835-1839. During civil strife, while Luis 
Orbegosa was ])resident, Santa 
Cruz with the collaboration of (Jrbegosa 
established the Perm ian Bolivian Con¬ 
federation which was brought to an end by 
the battle of Yungay (p. 811). 

1841. iCxpansionist aims caused President 
Agustm Gamarra to invade Bo¬ 
livia, but he was defeated and 
killed at Ingavi (Nov. 20). 
1842-1845. Civil War followed, from 
which Ramon Castilla (1797-1867) 
emerged as head of the state, remaining 
virtual dictator for 15 years. 
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1845-1862. Castilla estiablislied order, 
sought to stabilize hnances, pro¬ 
moted internal development, including ex¬ 
ploitation of guano and nitrate, and 
adopted administrative, religious, and social 
reforms. 

1863-1865. During the administration of 
Juan Antonio Pezet a long stand¬ 
ing controversy with S[)ain, which had not 
acknowledged l^Tuvian independence, came 
to the fore. After unsuccessful negotiations 
a Spanish fleet seized the Chincha Islands 
(i8f)4, Apr. 14). I’ezel concluded a treaty 
(1865, Jan. 27) l)y whicli S{)ain virtually 
recognized the indc'piMideme of Peru, but 
which contained prov isions whicli aroused 
the resentment of fiis countrymen. He was 
consequent!}' driven from ofhee. 
1865. Mariano Prado became president 
and declared war on Spain fi8()(), 
Jan. 14), Alliances were concluded vvith 
Chile, Polivia, and I’cuador. .After block¬ 
ading allied jiorts and attacking X'alparaiso 
and Callao, the Spanish fleet abandoned 
hostilities (May 0). ;\n armistice was later 

arranged through mcaliation of the Cnited 
States (1871), and sejiarate treaties of peace 
were signed. 

1868, Jan. 7. While the war with Sjiain was 
in progress Prado was overthrown 
and Pedro Diaz Campero beiaime ])resident. 
He was followed i)y Jose Balta (i8()S 1S72), 
who undertook an extensive program of 
interna] developments, but created a serious 
linancial situation through heavy expendi¬ 
tures and the contracting of large foreign 
loans. 

1872. Paha was driven from oflice and 

murdered (July 2()) and was suc¬ 
ceeded by Manuel Pardo (1872-187P). 
education was riromoted and governmental 
reforms were ,ido])tt*d. I'he financial situ¬ 
ation created by Halta led to governmental 
l)ankru]itcy. 

1873, Feb. 6. Peru and Bolivia concluded 

a secret treaty of alliance, and 

when the conflict over Atacama arose be¬ 
tween (diile and Bolivia (pp. 8og, 812), 
J’eru, under the presidency of Mariano 
Prado, unsuccessfully sought to mediate. 
After JA'm refused to proclaim neutrality, 
Chile declared war. 

1879-1884. WAR OF THE PACIFIC. 

Chile was completely victorious: 
'Farapaca, Tacna, and Arii a were occupied, 
the navy gained undisputed control of the 
sea, and Lima was taken by an army landed 
on the coast (i87()-i88i). The Ihiitcd 
States sought in vain to mediate between 
the belligerents. 

1883, Oct. 20. Chile concluded the Treaty 
of Anc6n with the government of 
Miguel Iglesias. By this treaty Peru ceded 
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the nitrate province of Tarapaca and (.'hilc 
was to remain in possession of Tacna and 
Arica for 10 years, after which a plebiscite 
was to be held to determine final disposition. 
The war brought Peru to the verge of 
national collapse and a long jieriod of at- 
temfited readjustment followed. 
1885-1890. Under the administration of 
Andres Caceres the foreign debt 
was funded and assumed by t he Peruvian 
Corporation, a society of bondholders, in 
return for the cession of railways and guano 
deposits for a period of 66 years. .Attempts 
to adjust the cjuestion of d'acna and Arica 
failed, and the 10-year period elajised with¬ 
out a plebiscite. 

1895-1899. Nicolas de Pierola became 
president after a period of insta- 
liility, and during his administration mone¬ 
tary reforms were initiated and unsuccessful 
attcm|)ts were made to determine the 
question of Tacna and Arica. 
1899-1903. Under his successor, Eduardo 
de Romana, boundary disputes 
with Ecuador and Brazil developed, and 
American interests began development of 
the copper deposits of (Trro de Pasco. ,A 
vigorous stand was taken against possible 
loss of 'Facna and Arica, and this was con¬ 
tinued by succeeding presidents. 
1908-1912. During the administration of 
Augusto Leguia (1863- ig32), Chile 
having adojitial an intransigent attitude, 
diplomatic relations between Peru and 
Chile were severed (igio, Mar. 21). While 
Leguia was in olVice Peru acknowledged 
Brazilian sovereignty over a [lortioii of the 
Arce region and concluded a l>oundary 
treaty with Bolivia (igii), which estab¬ 
lished the basis of a permanent adjustment. 

{Coni. p. 106S.) 


g. ECUADOR 

1822-1830. After the lilieratioii of Quito 
(p. 803), the territory, in accord 
with the f)ians of Bolivar, was incorporated 
into Great ColomViia. A movement for 
in(le[)endence developed before the death 
of Bolivar. 

1830, May 13. The Republic of Ecuador 
was created, with Juan Flores 
(1801-1864) as president (i830-i835b Op¬ 
position to separation in Guayaquil was 
overcome, and by treaty Cauca, which had 
adhered to Ecuador, was restored to New 
Granada and the Carchi River was declared 
the boundary (1832, Dec. 8). Flores be¬ 
came the leader of the Conservative element 
and Vincente Rocafuerte (1783-1847) of 
the Liberal. 
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1834 , July. After civil war a compromise 
political arrangement was reached 
by the two leaders. 

1835 - 1843 . During the administrations of 
Rocafuerte (1835-1839) and Flores 
(1830-1843) administnitive and social re¬ 
forms were adopted and material progress 
was fostered. Upon the re-election of 
Flores under a new constitution (1843, Apr. 

i), Rocafuerte went into exile. 
1845 , Mar. 6. Flores was overthrown by 
a Liberal revolt. A period of 
political instal)ility and foreign 
complications ensued (1845-1860I. 
1856 , July 9 . During this period a ])ortion 
of the boundary between Ecuador 
and New Granada was lixed, and 
Peruvian na\’al forces blockaded 
Guayaquil (i8()o). 

1860 . After the revolutionist leader Franco 
had been driven from Ciuayaquil 
(Sept. 24), Gabriel Garcia Moreno (1821- 
1875), extreme conservative, who was 
convinced of the supremacy of the Roman 
Church over all earthly pinvers, became 
president (i8()i ). 

1861 - 1875 . He dominated Kcuador until 
his assassination. A new' consti¬ 
tution according wide ])owers to the presi¬ 
dent w'as promulgated (t8()t, Apr. to). 
(Moreno governed with al)Solule authority. 
Order was restored and insurrections were 
ruthlessly suppress(\l, internal irnjTrove- 
ments were carried out. and financial, 
military, and administrative reforms were 
introduced. 

1862 , Sept. 26 . A concordat was concluded 

with the papacy by wdiich the 
('hurch W'as granted great author¬ 
ity, inlluence, and w'idc privileges. 

1863 . President Mosquera of New Gra¬ 

nada (p. 815) invited Ecuadorians 
to overthrow Moreno, and Flores 
led an army into \ew (iranada, 
but was defeated (Dec. (>). A 
treaty restored the sIuIhs quo, 
1865 - 1866 . Ecuador united with Peru and 
Chile against Spain (pp. 809, 813). 
1869 . A new constitution granting ex¬ 
tensive powers to the executive 
and assuring the position of the Church w'as 
adopted (June 9). Toward the ('lose of his 
career Moreno became increasingly |)ro- 
clerical and Ecuador became virtually a 
theocracy. 

1876 - 1895 . A period of political instability, 
characterized by strife betw'een 
Liberals, wdio sought to restrict 
the influence of the Church, and 
Conservati\ es followed the death 
of Moreno. 

1895 - 1916 . During the administrations of 
the Liberals Eloy Alfaro (1895- 


1901; 1907-1911) and Leonidas Plaza Gu¬ 
tierrez (1901-1905; 1912-19It)) relatively 
liberal constitutions were adopted (1897, 
1906) and the authority, ])rivileges, and 
influence of the Church were greatly re¬ 
stricted. 

1904 , May 6. Ecuador recognized Brazilian 
claims over territory between the 
Caqueta and Amaz6n, but efforts 
to adjust the lioundary with Peru 
were but partially successful. 

1908 . A railway between Guayaquil and 
(Juito was completed. 

1916 - 1924 . ('omj)arative tranquillity ex¬ 
isted during the second term of 
Plaza Guti()rrcz and the administration of 
Alfredo Baquerizo Moreno (i9i()~i92o). 

{Coni. /). 10O8.) 


h.COLOMBIA (NEWGRANADA) 

Great Colombia a'^ esUiblislied by Polfvar 
('omprised the viceroyalty of .\(*w Granada, 
the (a])tain('y-general of X'cnezuela, and the 
|)residcncy of Quito. 

1829 - 1830 . Separatist movements in Vene¬ 
zuela 11820-1830) and Quito 
(1830) brought the ('onfc'deration to a!i end 
desj)it(.‘ theefl'ortsof bolivar, who, the center 
of contro\'ersy, nuired to Sant.tL Marta and 
soon died ( 1 S30. I )ec. 17). 

1831 , Nov. 17 New Granada was declared 

a S(‘parate stat(\ and :i centralized 
constitution w;is adopted M832, 
I'eb. 2()). I'olitical dis.sension in 
X(wv Granada had develo])ed with 
indeix'ndence. 

1832 . Colonial traditions caused reaction¬ 

ary' tendenci(.‘S, the (diurch was 
powerful, and set tional rivalry and geogra- 
|)hy made dilTicult the. attainment of unity. 
d\vo parties, almost equal in strength, 
arose, the ('onservative, favoring a cen- 
tralizcd administration, the ('hurch, and 
class [)ri\'ilege, and the Liberal, adx'oiat- 
ing federalism, secularization, disestab¬ 
lishment, religious toleration, and extended 
suffrage. 

1832 - 1837 . Francisco de Paula Santander 

(1792-18.40), a Conservative, ex¬ 
ecutive while bolivar was engaged in the 
liberation of Quito, Peru, and Bolivia, and 
president of New Granada after the dis- 
ruj)(ion of Great Coloml)ia, was confronted 
by fon es of disunity which he was un.'d>le 
to control. 

1837 - 1842 . During the administration of 
his successor, Jose de Marquez, a 
period of civil wars began. OrdtT was tem- 
[)orarily restored by Pedro Herran, who 
followed Marquez, and a new centralized 
constitution was adojuted (1843). 
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1845-1849. During the administration of 
Tom4s Mosquera (1798-1876), a 
Conservative, a commercial treaty was con¬ 
cluded with the United States by which 
that government was gra,nted right of 
transit across the Isthmus of Panama and 
guaranteed the neutrality of, and New 
(iranadan sovereignty over, that area 
(i 84(), Dec. 12). 

1849-1853. Jose Lopez, a Liberal, suc¬ 
ceeded Al()S(^uera. Sla\(U'y was 
abolished with (()mj)ensation for the owners 
(1S51-1852) and Colombian rixiTs were 
opened to foreign commerce (1852). A 
liberal and federahstic constitution was 
ado])ted (185 g May 28; during the term 
of Jose Marfa Obando (1853-1854), a 
J^iiKa'ab and laws were enacted to sejiarate 
Cd’iurch and State (June). 

1854, Apr. As the result nf a conservuitive 

niovemenl Obando was removed 
and the \ i( e-()rcsident. Manuel 
Mallarino, assumed olVice. A rail¬ 
way across Panama wtis coin- 
j)l('lc‘d (1855b 

1855, Feb. 27. Panama was gi^'en a federal 

status b»y a constitutional amend¬ 
ment, which also provided lliat 
other provinces might establish 
thul form. 

1858. Certain |)ro\ iin'es assumed a federal 
organization and, during the 
jiresiclency of Mariano Ospina (1857- 
i 80 ij, a federal constitution, whicli failed 
to dchne the powers of the central go\t*rn- 
ment, was aclo|)ii‘d (Ajir. 1), tlie rejiublic 
being designated I lie Granadan Confeder¬ 
ation. 

1860. Ojiposing legislation which assigned 

tile central government certain 
powers in local atTairs, Mosquera, who had 
iiecorne a Liberal and go\ enior of C'auea, 
declared that state inde])endent. Other 
states took similar action. 

1861. Civil war ensued, and Alosquera 

occu])icd Bogota and assumed tiie 
presidency (July 18). 

1861-1863. Religious reforms were adoj)ted, 
a congress proclaimed the union of 
seven sovereign states as the 
United States of Colombia, and a 
new federal constitution was pro¬ 
mulgated (i 8()3. May Sb 
1867. Moscjuera quarreled wilh the Liberal 
Party and his jiolicies liecame 
dictalorial. He was e\ik‘d. 
1867-1880. Tlic ensuing administrations 
were charaetcrizA'd by civil war, 
impotence on the part of the central gov¬ 
ernment, disorganized finances, and in¬ 
creasing ojiposilion of the Conserv’^atives, 
who became a clerical and traditionalist 
party. 
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1878, May 18. A concession for 99 years 
was granted a French com})any to 
construct a canal across Panama. 
1880-1898. With Liberal support Rafael 
Nfinez (1825-1894) became presi¬ 
dent (1880-1882) and introduced economic 
reforms. After the administration of F. J. 
ZaldOa (1882-18S4) NOnez again became 
president (1884J. He advocated complete 
reorganizatit)!! of the nation and became the 
head of a new grou|), the Nationalists, com¬ 
posed of Conservatives and Independents. 
A Liberal revolt (1885. Jan.-Aug.) was sup- 
{iressed. These events marked a triumph 
for conservatism, centralized government, 
and clericalism. 

1886, Aug. 4. .\ centralized constitution 

was adopt tal and a concordat was 
concluded with the ])apa( y (1887, Dec . 31' 
which accorded the C.'hiirch a finvileged jjo- 
sition. Nunez was re-elected (1892), but the 
vice-j)resident. Miguel Caro, actually e.xcr- 
cised authority, U))on the death of Nunez 
(1804), Caro became president. 
1898-1900. During the presidency of Mi¬ 
guel Sanclemente, a Liberal re\olt 
oc curred (i8()()-ic)00). \’ice President Jose 
Marroqum, a ('onser\'ative. forced Sancle¬ 
mente from olVue (i()00. July 31) and as¬ 
sumed authority. 

1900-1903. A prolonged civil war ended 
with a victory of the Conser\-a- 
tives. 

1902. The French company, headed by 

Ferdinand de Lesseps, had begun 
work on the canal across Panama 
(1881). but liad l)ecome bankrupt 
(1891) and a new company sought 
to sell the assets (1902). 

1903, Jan. 22 . Freed from the Clay ton- 

Pulwer Treaty (p. 818), the United 
States and (.'olombia negotiated the Hay- 
Herran Treaty according to tlie former 
canal rights and lease of territory. Colom¬ 
bia delayed rati ficat ion. 

Nov. 3. The Panamanian elements, fear¬ 
ing choice' by the United States of 
the alternate Nicaraguan route and assured 
of .Vmerican support, proclaimed an inde¬ 
pendent republic. .American warships pre¬ 
vented Coloml)ian forces from landing to 
(luell the movement, ami the United States 
recognized the independence of Panama 
(Nov. ()). These events aroused Coloml)ia, 
which was unsuccessful in an attempt to 
secure redress. Colombia refused to recog¬ 
nize the independence of Panama. 
1904-1909. Rafael Reyes succeeded Mar- 
roqufn and governed dictatorially. 
ElTorls were made to reorganize 
the finances. 

1907, Apr. 24. Colombia relinquished to 
Brazil disputed territory about the 
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mouth of the Caquetfi River and the 
headwaters of tlie Rio Negro. 
1909, Jan. 9. The conclusion of a conven¬ 
tion with the United States which 
involved recognition of Panama and abro¬ 
gation of the Iheaty of 1846 aroused re¬ 
sentment, and Reyes was forced to resign 
(July S). 

1910-1914. louring the administration of 
Carlos Restrepo educational and 
governmental reforms, including minority 
representation in congress and the cabinet 
(provided for by a law of ic)o()), were placed 
in effect and efforts were made to rehal)ili- 
tate the finances. 

1914-1918. Jose Concha succeeded Re- 
stre])o. 

1914, Apr. 6. The Thomson-Urrutia 
Treaty, by which the United 
States expressed regret for the differences 
which had arisen with Colombia, accorded 
transportation jirixileges on the isthmus, 
and agreed to ])ay Colombia ^^25,000,000, 
and by which ('olombia recognized the 
independence of Panama, was ratified by 
Colombia, but not by the United States 
Senate. {Cont. p. ioOq.) 

i. VENEZUELA 

1830, Sept. 22. Separatist sentiment in¬ 
creased rajiidly in Venezuela after 
the creation of Great C'olombia, 
and under the leadership of Jose 
Paez the state was made sovereign. 
1830-1846. As president, Th'iez maintained 
order, stimulated internal develoj>- 
ment and commerce, and jiromulgated re¬ 
ligious and administrative reforms. The 
oligarchic group which controlled V’enezuela 
during the early fieriod became known as 
the Conservative Party and about 1S40 a 
Liberal op|)osition made its ajijiearaiKe. 
The Conservatives ad\^ocated a centralized 
system of government and the Liberals a 
federal. 

1846-1850. Jos6 Tadeo Monagas, a Con- 
servaitive elected with support of 
Paez, ap|»inted a Liljcral ministry and be¬ 
came involved in difficulties wdth congress, 
whereupon Vkc.z led an unsuccessful revolt 
and was driven into exile (1S50). 
1851-1855. Under the presideruy of Jose 
Gregorio Monagas, who succeeded 
his brother Jose Tadeo, slavery 
was abolished with recompense to 
owners (1854). 

1855-1858. Jose Tadeo Monagas again 
became president, 'the issue of 
centralized government as opposed 
to federal led U) civil strife. 

1861, Mar. Paez, invited to return, became 
dictator. 


1863-1864. The Federalists gained the as¬ 
cendancy and an agreement was 
reached under which Paez relinquished 
office, a Federalist constituticjn was promul¬ 
gated, and the leader of the Federalists, 
Juan Falcon, became president. 

1870-1888. After a further jieriod of civdl 
war Antonio Guzman Blanco, a 
Liberal, assumed authority and controlled 
\’cnezuela, directly or through delegates, 
for 18 years. During this ])eriod he was 
iqion several occasions absent in Eurojie. 
Internal development was encouraged, ad¬ 
ministrative and religious reforms were 
ado])ted, and two ('oustilutions were pro¬ 
mulgated (1874, 18S1), the secemd of which 
provided for a jiresidenl elected for two 
years l)y a federal council constituted of 
stale* representat i\ es. 

1889. Reaction against, his rule while lie 
was in Fairope h'd to the elimi¬ 
nation of Guzmai) Hlamo from 
X'enezuelan affairs (Oct.). 

1892. dhe attempt of j>resiclent Raimundo 
Anduza Palacio (i8go-i8g2) to 
j)rolong his term beyond the constitutional 
jieriod led to his overthrow l)y Joaquin 
Crespo (June 17), who became jiresident 
under a new constitution (1894). 
1895-1896. A serious boundary dispute 
with Great Britain concerning the 
limits of iiritish Guiana ( aused the United 
States to protest vigorously to London 
under the Monroe Doctrine, and, after a 
serious crisis had arisen, the disjmte was 
submitted to arbitration (p. 786). The 
award was largely favorable to Great 
Britain, but Venezuelan so\*creignty over 
territory at mouth of the Orinoco was con¬ 
firmed (iSgq, Oel. 3). 

1899. After a successful revolt (May 23- 
Oct.) against the successor of 
Oespo, Cipriano Castro assumed 
authority {Oct. 23). 

1902, Dec. Claims of nationals because of 
injuries during revolutionary dis¬ 
turbances caused Great Britain, Germany, 
and Italy to institute a naval blockade of 
Venezuelan ports. Pressure upon the 
Ivuropean powers by the United States led 
to submission of the claims to arbitration 
(](;o3, Feb. 13). 

1908. Refusal of Castro to giv^e compen¬ 
sation for injuries to American 
citizens caused the United States to suspend 
diplomatic relations (June 23). Charges 
that political refugees were being harbored 
on the island of Curasao caused Castro to 
dismiss the Dutch minister (July 22). The 
Netherlands thereupon blockaded Vene¬ 
zuelan t)orts (Nov. 7). 
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1909. While Castro was absent in Europe 
the vice-president, Juan Vicente 
Gomez, made himself president (Dec. ig). 

iCont. p. 1070.) 

j. BRAZIL 

1822-1831. THE REIGN OF PEDRO I. 

Dissension and opj)()sition aro.se 
in tlie constituent assembly con¬ 
voked before the declaration of 
independence. 

1823. Dom Pedro dissolved the assembly 

and promulgated a constitution 
(1824, Mar. 25). 

1824. July 2. Discontent with the acts of 

the emperor caused the formation 
of the Confederation of the Equator by 
certain northern provinces, with re[)ubli( an 
intent, but this movement was sujipressed 
(Sept. 17). 

1825. Opposition to Brazilian rule had 

never disappeared from the Cis- 
platine Province f Banda Oriental), 
and Argentina desired its incor¬ 
poration. 

1825-1828. War between Brazil and Ar¬ 
gentina resulted from an inde- 
[)endcnce movement in the Banda Oriental 
{1825) and the desire of .Argentina to annex 
tdiat territory. Brazil was decisively de¬ 
feated in the battle of Ituzaingo (1827. Pel). 
20). Through the mediation of Croat 
Britain the Banda Oriental, or Uruguay, 
became independent (1S2S, .Aug. 27), 

Opposition to Pedro I arose from liis 
autocratic tendencies, his j)refercnce for 
[Portuguese advisers, and, most im])ortant, 
his attempts io secure his daughter Marfa 
da Gloria on the Portuguese throne and his 
consequent interest in the affairs oi Portu¬ 
gal. The loss of the C'isjffatine Provime 
increased his unpo])ularity. 

1831, Apr. 7. In fa('e of this o{)position he 
was forced to abdicate in favor of 
his tive-year-old son, Pedro de 
Alcantara, Pedro II 11825- iSgi). 
1831-1840. The regency. During this 
]X*riod anarchy reigned l)ecause of 
factional quarrels and provincial revolts, 
the most serious of which was a separatist 
movement in Rio Grande do Sul (1855- 
1845). To re-establish direct monarchical 
government Pedro 11 was proclaimed of age 
(1840). 

1840-1889. THE REIGN OF PEDRO 

II. The provincial revolts were 
brought to a close and a jteriod of order and 
progress was initialed, control alternating 
constitutionally between the Liberal and 
Conservative Parties. 

Great material progress took place after 
1850. Agriculture, commerce, and industry' 
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expanded, railway construction, encouraged 
by the government, was carried on (about 
650 miles in 1870 and over 6000 miles in 
1889). Coffee production greatly increased, 
stock-raising remained imporUint in the 
south, and sugar production in the north. 
Rubber production in the Amazon Basin 
became important after 1880. In 1850 the 
estimated po})ulation was 8,000,000, in¬ 
cluding 2,500,000 slaves; in 1872 over 
10,000,000, including 1,500,000 slaves; and 
in 1889 over 14,000,000. 

In foreign affairs, Brazil sought to extend 
her influence to the west and southwest. 
She interv'cned in the affairs of Uruguay, 
opposed the expansionist policies of Rosas, 
dictator of Argentina, and aided in liis over¬ 
throw ( 1851 - 1852 ) (p. 808 ), and, allied with 
Argentina and Uruguay, conducted a major 
war against Paraguay ( 1865 - 1870 ) (j). 810 ). 
During this [)eriod Brazilian prestige in¬ 
creased greatly. 

1870-1888. A movement for emancipation 
of Negro slaves developed rapidly 
after 1850. After the enactment of a law 
stipulating that children of slaves should 
be free (the Rio Branco Law, 1871), after 
the freeing of sla\'es by the jirovincesV^f 
Ceara and Amazonas, and the freeing of all 
slaves of over sixty years (1885), a Liberal 
ministry provided for complete emanci¬ 
pation with no recompense for owners (1888. 
May 13). 

1870. Republicanism, originally a move 
ment of intellectuals, at first 
S{)read gradually. A republican ]iarty was 
formed (1870). 'fhe movement grew 
rapidly. Tlie monarchy was gradually 
undermined by a number of forces; the dis 
satisfaction of tlie army with the peaceful 
policies of Pedro II after 1870, friction with 
the clerg>^ the rapid growth of re[)ublican- 
ism, the alienation of the landed aristocracy 
through the emancipation of the skives, the 
virtual extinction of provincial autonomy, 
and the unpopularity of the French hus¬ 
band of IVinress Isabella, (iaston d’Orleans, 
Uomte d’l'iu. 

1889, Nov. 15. rhe army, headed by 
(ieneral Manoel Deodoro da Fon¬ 
seca, revolted and deposed the 
emperor. A republic was immedi- 
atel)'^ proclaimed and a jirovisional 
government was established. 

1889- THE REPUBLIC. During this 
period trade, caUle-raising, min¬ 
ing, agriculture, and forestry were greatly 
ex{>anded and there was some development 
of manufacturing (cotton textiles). Rail¬ 
way mileage increased greatly. Coffee 
production came by 1925 to comprise four- 
fifths of the world supply. Oveniroduction 
of cofifee led Sao Paulo, Rio de Janeiro, and 
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Minas Geraes in 1906-1907 and the central 
government somewhat later to establish 
a valorization system. Rubber production 
reached its height in 1910, after which it 
declined, because of the introduction of 
plantation systems in the bast Indies. The 
problems of coffee and rul)ber production 
played an important part in creating eco¬ 
nomic difficulties. 

'Idle population in iq 20 reached a total of 
over 30,000,000, and in 1935 of over 47,500,- 
ooo. During this jieriod there was extensive 
immigration, especially of Spaniards and 
Italians. 

'Idle jiroper functioning of the national 
goi’ernment under the republic was, from 
the very beginning, rendered difiicult by 
the existence of illiteracy (estimated at 80% 
in 1910 and at 75% in 1920), by political 
inexperience and intolerance, by the ab¬ 
sence of real political parties, and by the 
])revalent tendency toward military rule. 
The southern states, es|)ecially Sao Paulo 
and Minas Geraes. sought to control the 
country. i^residential candidates were 
chosen by caucuses representing controlling 
political groups of the more iniyiortant 
states. 

1891, Feb- 24. A constitution which pro¬ 
vided for a federal republic, the 
United States of Brazil, a president elected 
for four years, a bic;imeral legislature, and 
the seyiaration of (diurch and State was 
promulgated, and Deodoro da Fonseca was 
elected jiresident. 

Nov. 23. The dictatorial policies of the 
president caused a naval revolt 
and he was forced from office. 
Vice-Pre.sident Floriano Peixoto 
assumed authority and goxerned 
arbitrarily. 

1893- 1895. A rebellion occurred in Rio 

Grande do Sul, and the nax y re¬ 
volted under Admiral de Mello, 
but the movements were su{>- 
pres.sed after serious fighting. 

1894- 1910. Presidents Moraes Barros 

(1894-189(8), Manoel de Campos 
Salles (1898-1902), Rodriquez Alves (1902- 
1906), Alfonso Penna (ipoCe-ipoo), and 
Nilo Pepanha (1909-1910) sought to stabi¬ 
lize finances, secured loans, and adopted 
fiscal reforms. Boundary controversies 
with Argentina (1895), ITance (igoo), Bo¬ 
livia (1903), England (1904), and Holland 
(1906) were adjusted by arbitration or 
direct negotiations. 

1910-1920. The political camj)aign of igio 
was of unusual significance be¬ 
cause it involved the guestion of militarism 
in politics. Hermes da Fonseca, the candi¬ 
date of t he conservative and army elements, 
was elected and governed arbitrarily. A 


financial crisis re.sulting from a drop in the 
prices of rubber and coffee and tlie resultant 
need of unity caused the withdrawal of the 
anti-militarist candidate in the campaign 
of 1914, and Wenceslau Braz was elected. 

[Cont. p. 1070.) 

k. PANAMA AND THE 
PANAMA CANAL ZONE 

Prior to the rcx^olution of 1903 , Panama 
was jiart of Colombia. The district had 
long been of interest because of the numer¬ 
ous projects for an interoceanic canal which 
were I nil forward from time to time from 
the lOtli century onward. Schemes of this 
kind, involving complicated engineering 
problems, became practicable only in tlie 
later 19th century. 

1850, Apr. 19. CLAYTON-BULWER 
TREATY, ]>etwei‘n Great Britain 
and the United States, by which both 
pow'ers agreed not to obtain or maintain 
any exclusive control of a pro])oscd canal, 
and guaranteed its neutrality. 

1878, May 18. 'The ('olombian gox ernment 

granted a french comjiany under 
Ferdinand de Lesseps exclusix e rights to 
construct a canal. 'The French Panama 
Canal Company was organized Aug. 17, 

1879. and began construction of a sea-level 
canal (Jan. i. 1880). 'Fhe comj'iany failed in 
1889 and a sc-ond com])any organized in 

1894. Work continued until 1899. 

1899, June 10 . fhe United States C'ongress 

a})poinle(] a canal commissioji to 
re]K)rt on possilde routes through 
Panama. 

1900, Feb. 5. The First Hay-Pauncefote 

Treaty, between Grcfit Itritain and 
the I hi i ted States. This treaty, by which 
England rcnounciMl the right to joint con¬ 
struction and owiiershi[), was rejected by 
Great Britain. 

1901, Nov. 18. SECOND HAY-PAUNCE¬ 

FOTE TREATY, giving the United 
States sole right of construction, 
maintenance, and control. 

1903, Jan. 22. Hay-Herr4n Treaty, be¬ 
tween tlie United States and Co¬ 
lombia, providing for the acquisition by 
the United States of a ainal zone. The 
Senate of Colombia failed to ratify this 
treaty. 

Nov. 3. REVOLUTION IN PANAMA; 
independence from Colombia (p. 

815). 

Nov. 18. HAY-BUNAU-VARILLA 
TREATY lictween the United 
States and the new Panaman government: 
Panama granted the United States in 
peq:)etuity the use of a zone five miles wide 
on either side of the future canal, with 
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full jurisdiction. The United States paid 
^10,000,000 and still pays ^§250,000 an¬ 
nually. The treaty was ratified Feb. 26, 
IQ04. 

1904, Feb. 13. Adoption of the Panaman 
constitution; president, unicameral 
legislature, etc. dlic (onstitiition also 
stipulated that if by treaty the United 
States guaranteed the inde])endence and 
sovereignty of I'anama, that power should 
also ha\'e the right to intervene to maintain 
order. 

1904-1908. Manuei Amador Guerrero, 

first president of the rc'pulilic. 

1904, Apr. 23. 'I'he United States acquired 
tile projierty of the I' reiu li canal 
company for ^^40,000,000. At this 
time .Vmencan eiigiiu:ering opinion 
still favored a si'a-level canal. j 

1906, Feb. 5. The Isthmian Canal Com- | 

mission reported in favor of a 
lock canal. On June 2{) the United 
States (.'ongress passevl an act pro- 
\ iding for such a canal. 

1907, Apr. 1. Lieut.-Col, George W. Goe- 

thals appointed chief engineer. 
1914, Aug. 16. THE PANAMA CANAL 
WAS OPENED. 1 ts U'^e during 
the first years was limited, because- 
of constant landslides. 'I1ie olncial 
and formal otKMiing was positioned 
until July 12, 1020. 

Sept. 2. The boundaries of the Canal 
Zone were defined and further 
rights of protec'tion were eonee-ded to the 
United States b}- treaty. [L'ohI. I>. 1072.,.) 


1. CENTRAL AMERICA 
(1) General 

1824, Nov. 22. After separation from 
Mexico (j). ^>051 the a>sembly ol 
the United Provinces of Central America 
promulgated a federal cv)nstitution and 
Manuel Jos6 Arce was elected jiiesident. 
(iuatemala City was made the capital. \ 
('onservalive Party tScrv-ilc), favoring cen 
tralized government and tlie Uhiirch, and 
a Liberal, advoeating the existing federal 
ism and reform, develo[ied. 

1826. Diseontent with the i)re]H)nderanee 
of (Iuatemala, dissension eciitcern 
ing religious questions, and polilieal diseord 
soon devehijicd. and civil war ensued. Arce 
su}i|)orted the Uonserval ivxxs and Francisco 
Morazan (i7qQ-iS.^2) became the Lilreral 
leader. 

1829. Morazan wxis victorious. occu])ied 
Uiuatemala ('ity A])r. 12), and 
became di<'tatv>r, later assuming the presi¬ 
dency (1S30). 
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1829-1836. Anti-clerical reforms were 
adopted, control of the Cdiurch 
was assumed, religious freedom was estab- 
lislied, measures were taken against Span¬ 
iards and members of religious orders, 
and the ca[)ital was transferred to Salva¬ 
dor. 

1837-1838. Political and rciigious tension 
led to civil strife, and Rafael Car¬ 
rera (i8r.;-i8()5), mixed blood, 
f)laced himself at the head of the 
revolt, gaining clerical SLii){K)rl. 

1839- 1840. The Liberals were defeated 

and Alorazan was forced into exile. 
(h)ngrcs.s meanwhile had adjourned, and 
with the defeat of Morazan the confeder¬ 
ation dissolved into its comj)onent states: 
Ei Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, and 
Costa Rica. 

1840- 1865. Carrera became dictator of 

Guatemala, in which he estab¬ 
lished an extremely conservativ'c 
regime, and dominated a large 
j)art of Central America. 
1842-1852. Honduras, Nicaragua, and 
El Salvador formed a shc)rt-li\Td 
union (1842-1844 ). Id Salvador and Ciuate- 
mala soughl to establish cf>-o})eration 
(1845), Honduras. LI Salvador, and Nica¬ 
ragua at tem})led to form a union (1847), and 
Honduras, .Niearaeua. and LI Salvador 
formed a eonfedi-ration which was to include 
('osta kiea and (iuatemala (1840-1852), but 
no jicrmanent results were aehiev'ed because 
of friction or open liostilities. 
1855-1862. .\nattem[)t by William Walker, 
an .American, to eslaldish control 
over Nicaragua 1 whiih he achieved for a 
short period) and perhaps extend his au¬ 
thority over a wider area, jiroduced jiolitical 
and military eo-operation between the 
(xmtral .\merican states. .\s a result of 
this and the antagonism of Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, who desin-d control of the tran¬ 
sit route across Nicaragua, which became 
important after acquisition of (.'alifornia by 
tile United States. Walker was defeated 
(1855-1800). 

1862. Nicaragua, sujijKwted by Honduras 
and Salvador, sought to form a 
Central .American union, but with 
no results. 

1876-1885. Justo Rufino Barrios (c. 1S34- 
1885), President of (iuatemala, 
attempted without success to form a union 
(r87()). Later he soughl to establish a con¬ 
federation by force. Honduras alone sup¬ 
ported Ruhno Barrios, while Costa Rica, 
Nicaragua, and LI Salvador jdaced forces 
in the held to o]vpose him. Barrios invaded 
Salvador, but was defeated and killed at 
Chalchuapa (i 885, Apr. 2). 
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1886 - 1887 . Upon the initiative of Guate¬ 
mala the Central American states 
framed a constitution and con¬ 
cluded a treaty of peace and amity. 
1888 - 1889 . Under this organization con¬ 
gresses met at San Jose, Costa 
Rica, and San Salvador. Dehnitc union 
was decided upon by the latter congress, l)ut 
controversy between Guatemala and Sal¬ 
vador })revented consummation. 
1895 - 1898 . Representatives of Nicaragua, 
101 Salvador, and Honduras at 
Amapala concluded a treaty of union which 
created a governing commission (iSgs, 
June 2o). A constitution for a confeder¬ 
ation, the Greater Republic of Central 
America, was framed and an e\(‘cutive 
council met, but o[)position in 101 Salvador 
brought the union to an end (i8g(S, Nov. 
2S)- 

1893 - 1909 . President Jose Santos Zelaya 

of Nicaragua appears to have |)ro- 
jected tlie establishment of a 
confederation by force. 

1907 . Jn a war with Honduras he placed 
a ])resident of his clioice in j)ower 
in that country and openly aided a revo¬ 
lution in El Salvador. Zelaya ])repared to 
invade 101 SaKaidor, which was supported 
by Guatemala,and a general war threatened. 
In this situation, through the mediation 
of the United States and Mexico, a con¬ 
ference of Central American states to pro¬ 
mote peace, unity, and eventual federation 
was held in Washington (Nov, i^-Dec. 20). 
Treaties were com hided providing for unili- 
cation of currency, communications, tarilTs, 
and similar mailers, non-interference in 
internal affairs, neutralization of Honduras, 
and the creation of a ('entral American 
('ourl of Justice to determine all dis[)utcs. 
Honduras proposed confederation, but 
without result. The court of justice was 
estalilished at Cartago (igoSp When 
Nicaragua ignored its adverse deci.sions 
concerning the conclusion of the Rryan- 
Chamorro canal treaty between that coun¬ 
try and the United States, the court lost 
influence and j)r()\’ision for its continuance 
was not made. 

(2) Territorial Adjustments 

1823 - Great Britain maintained a 

protectorate over the Mosquito 
Indians of Nicaragua and Honduras, ac¬ 
quired during the colonial ficriod, and the 
British from Belize expanded southward. 
Desiring a weak Central America, Great 
Britain was opposed to reunion after dis¬ 
solution of the confederation. 

1841 . The Bay Islands, occupied by Brit¬ 
ish, were placed under jurisdiction 


of the superintendent of Belize, and claim 
was laid to the mouth of the San Juan 
River. 

1848 . After acquisition of California by the 
United States, and with the pros¬ 
pect of canal construction, Great Britain 
took possession of the mouth of the San 
Juan River in the name of the ruler of^the 
Mosquito Indians. 

1850 , Apr. 19 . 0 |)]K)sition of the United 
Slates to British domination of a 
canal route across the Isthmus led to the 
conclusion of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, 
by which the United States and Great 
Jlritain agreed to neutralization of the pro- 
)>osed canal and pledged not to occupy or 
exercise s(wereignty over any part of C'en- 
tral America. Great Britain at tirst refused 
to withdraw from the Bay Islands and the 
Mosquito Coast under this treaty, but 
eventually agreed to do so upon vigorous 
.American re})reseiitali()ns. 

1859 , Nov. 28 . A treaty between Great 

Britain and Honduras gave the 
latter control of the ajijiropriate 
portion of tlie Mosquito Coast and 
rei'ognized t he so\’creignty of Hon¬ 
duras over the Bay Islands. 

1860 , Jan. 28 . Great Britain recognized 

Nicaraguan sovereignty over the 
Mosquito territory within its boundaries 
by a similar treaty, alt hough Nicaragua did 
not gain full * ontrol until the jircsidency of 
Zelaya (]8o.U. 

1859 , Apr. 30 . A treaty between Guate¬ 
mala and Great Britain fixed the 
southern limits of JUdize. 

(3) Nicaragua 

1909 . rhe United States opposed Presi¬ 
dent Jose Santos Zelaya of .Nica¬ 
ragua because of his bellicose jxdicies and 
interference in other states (]). 790), and 
American pressure togethi'r with a Con¬ 
servative revolt forced him from olhce 
(1909, Dec. it)j. 

1911 , June 6. .\s Nicaraguan finances were 

unsatisfactory, a treaty was con¬ 
cluded between the United States and 
Nicaragua providing for a loan to be secured 
by customs, these customs to be collected 
by a collector-gencaal approved by the 
United States. President Taft ai:)pointed 
a commissioner-general and created a claims 
commission, and loans were extended. 
'I'he United Slates Senate refused to ratify 
tile treaty, and loans were thereupon re¬ 
stricted. 

1912. Upon the outbreak of civil war (July) 

the United States intervened to 
protect the Conservative government. An 
election was held under super\’ision of 
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Amcriain foncs Lind Adolfo Diaz, a C'on- 
servative, was elected (Nov.). A legaiion 
guard of American marines was established 
at Managua. (Cont. p. 1073.) 

(4) Honduras 

1S07, Feb.-Dec. War between Honduras 
and Nicaragua. The Hondurans 
were defeated and tlie CLipital occupied by 
1 ‘resident Zelaya of Nicaragua. President 
Bonilla of Honduras captured. He was re- 
[)laced l)y (ien. Miguel Davila. 
1909, Dec. Outbreak of a revolt against 
Davila, led by former President 
Hoiiilla. The ensuing civil war 
lasted until icjii. 

1911, Feb. 8. Armistice: ])oth factions 

agreed to abide by the forthcom¬ 
ing elections. 

Oct. 29. Bonilla elected president. 

1912, Jan. 9. American marines landed in 

Honduras to protect American 
pro])erty. 

1913, Mar. 21. Death of Bonilla. He was 

.sm'ceeded by the vice"]>re.sident, 
Francisco Bertrand. 

( Cont. />. 1073. ^ 

m. MEXICO 

1823, Mar. 19. AGUSTIN I (p. 805), con 

fronted by linanciai dillicully and ' 
)K)litical discontent, was fort ed from llu' 
throm* ])y a revolt t)f whi< h one of tlie 
leaders was Antonio Lopez de Santa Anna ! 

(l 7 g 7 -iS 7 ()), ! 

1824, Oct. 4. A federal republic was estab- j 

lished and Guadalupe Victoria was j 
made president, ('ontroversy arose l>e- 1 
tween Idberai and (a)nservalive elements, 
and uj)on the conclusion of the term of | 
(iuadalui)e Victoria (1S28) a period of dis¬ 
order was initiated. 

1829. During this period, while Vicente 
Guerrero was in ofhee. a Spanish 
ex))edilion from Cuba took Tam¬ 
pico (.Vug. 18). Imt was forced to 
capitulate (Sept. 11). 

1833, Apr. 1. Santa Anna was elected presi¬ 
dent l>y the Liberals and for over 
twenty years dominated Mexican affairs 
directly or indirec tly. Santa Anna alter¬ 
nated in office with Vic e-President Valentin 
Gomez Farias (1833-1834), who undertook 
political and religious reforms. (idmez 
I'^arias was driven from c^ffice by Siinta 
Anna (1834, Ajir. 24). 

1835, Dec. 15. A highly centralized gov¬ 

ernment was established. 

1836, Mar. 2. Americans who had colon¬ 

ized Texas ojiposed direct Mexi¬ 
can control, proclaimed a republic, and 
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maintained their independence, defeating 
and capturing Santa Anna at San Jacinto 
(Apr. 21). 

1838, Apr. 16. In enforcement of claims a 
French expedition occupied Vera 
Cruz and withdrew when Mexico 
agreed to indemnities ( 1839 , Mar. 
Q). 

1841, Oct. 10 . After further ci\dl strife 
Santa Anna again assumed dicta¬ 
torial power and [)romulgated a 
highly centralized constitution 
( 1843 , June 12 ). 

1844. A revolt forced him into temporary 
exile ( 1845 ). 

1846-1848. THE EXPANSIONIST POL¬ 
ICY OF THE UNITED STATES, 

boundary disputes, the question of I'exas, 
and unsettled claims had created strained 
relations between the United States and 
Mexico, and the annexation of Texas by 
the United States (1845, Vlar. 1) led to war 
between the two nations (p. 773). Mexico 
was totally defeated, and its capital oc- 
cu|)ied (1847, Sc})t. 14). 

1848, Feb. 2 . By the Treaty of Guadalupe 
Hidalgo, Mexico ceded Upper 
California, New Mexico, and the northern 
portions of Sonora, Coahuila, and Tamauli- 
pas, the UnitceJ States paying $15,000,000 
and assuming ]:)ayment of claims against 
the .Mexican government. 
1848-1853. hollowing the war Presidents 
Jose Joaquin de Herrera and 
Mariano Arista sought unsuccess¬ 
fully to rehabilitate finances and 
restore order. 

1853. Santa Anna again became ]')residimt 
and established a dictatorshiji 
which tended toward monarc hy. A Lilieral 
revc^lt dro\'e liim from office and ended 
his control of .Mexican affairs (1855, Aug. 

9)- 

1855. .V ])rogram of religious and political 
reform was undertaken by the 
liberal government, including an attempt 
to relca.se from mortmain the great holdings 
of the Church (Ley Juarez, Nov. 25). and 
a federal const ilution was adopted (1857, 
1 Tb. 5). 

1857-1860. These reforms led to civil war 
between Conservatives and Lib¬ 
erals, the War of the Reform. 

1858. The Liberal gen ernment, with Be¬ 
nito Ju 4 rez (1806-1872) as |>resi- 
dent, established its capital at Vera Cruz 
(May 4), being recognized by the United 
Stales (1859, Apr. 6). The Conservative 
capiUd was Mexico City. Laws providing 
for separation of Church and State, confis¬ 
cation of ecclesiastical y:)roperty except 
churches, and suppression of religious or- 
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ders were promulgated by the Liberal 
government. 

1860, Dec. 22. The Liberal forces tri¬ 

umphed in the field and Juarez 
placed the reform laws in effect throughout 
JMcxico. The war disorganized Mexican 
finances and created friction with other 
])owers. 

1861. Upon suspension of payment on 

foreign debts by the Mexican 
government (May 29, July 17), France, 
Great Britain, and Spain, by the Treaty of 
London (Oct. 31) undertook joint inter- 
vention to protect their interests. Napo¬ 
leon HI desired to create in Mexico a 
Catliolic empire under hYench hegemony, 
which would })ro\ifle markets and raw 
materials and check the expansion of the 
United States. French designs, supported 
by (Mexican reactionaries, became clear 
after allied occupation of Vera Cruz (Dec. 
17), and Si)ain and Groat Britain withdrew 
(1862, Apr. 8). 

1863. French troo])S occuffied Mexico Uil>' 
(June 7), and the Archduke Maxi¬ 
milian of Austria (1832-1867) was made em¬ 
peror 11804, A})r. 10). The Mexican Lilieral 
government continued resistance and the 
liberal policies of Maximilian alienated cer¬ 
tain conser\’ative elements. 
1866-1867. After the close of the C'ivil War 
the United States (which refused 
to recognize Maximilian and su])])orted 
Juarez) insistently demanded withdrawal 
of krench troops, as the Monroe Doctrine 
was definitely involved. In view of tlie 
attitude of the Fniled Stales and the 
delicate li^uropean situation, Napoleon III 
withdrew supj)ort from Maximilian (1867, 
Mar. 12). 

1867, May 14. The emperor was forced to 
capitulate at Queretaro, and was 
executed (June 19). Juarez re- 
sltjred order, and was re-elected 
to the presidency (Dec, 19). 

1872. Uj)on the death of Judrez Sebastian 
Lerdo de Tejada became [resi¬ 
dent. Constitutional amendments 
were enacted to .safeguard the 
lit)eral reforms earlier ado])Led 
(1873, May 29}. 

1876. Porfirio Diaz (1830-1913) over¬ 
threw Lerdo de Tejada (Nov. 20) 
and became president (1877, May 
2 )- 

1876-1911. DIAZ CONTROLLED MEX¬ 
ICO with ab.solute authority until 
1911, remaining in office constantly with 
the exception of the period 1880-1884. 
Under Diaz order was established, Mexican 
prestige was raised, finances were stabilized, 
and vast material [)rogress was achieved. 
Railways were built, [)ul)lic works were 


promoted, industry was developed, and 
commerce increased. Much foreign ca]’)ital, 
especially .American, was invested. A min¬ 
ing code wns i)r()mulgaled which, contrary 
to S|)anish law, provided that title to land 
carried ownershi[) of subsoil products (1884, 
Nov. 22). A census of 1895 indicated a 
|)oi)ulation of 12,500,000. and that of 1910 
a po[)ulalion of 15,150,000 (1,150,000 while; 
8,000,000 wc.s 7 /Y<cs'; 9,000,000 Indians). 'Hie 
I go\TTnment of Dfaz favored the ujijier 
classes. Lands of llie Indians and mestizos 
and communal lands [vjidos) were per¬ 
mitted to come inlt) possession of large land- 
owners. Concessions to foreigners acted 
to the detriment of tlie .Mexican middle 
class, exjiloitation of the working classes 
was general, and [leonage de\ eloped. Ldu- 
cation was neglected and Mexicans, with 
the cxcejition of a small gn)U[i, were denied 
particij)ation in government. By 1910 all 
elements of jiolitical and social revolt had 
developeil. 

1911, May 25. Diaz was overthrown by a 

movement begun in 1910 and 
headed by Francisco Madero, who became 
president (Now ()), and a.n era of revolution 
was initiated. Madero. whose ol.)jecti\es 
w(‘re largely polilical. had an imperfect 
undiTstanding of the fundamental issues 
invoK'ed and the forces he unleasiied soon 
passed fieyond his control. 

1913, Feb. 18. Madero was overthrown hy 

Victoriano Huerta and sliot (Teb. 
22). Venustiano Carranza (1859- 
1920) lieaded a mox ement against 
Huerta, whom tlie lYult'd Slates 
refused to recognize. 

1914, Apr. 21. As a result of overt acts, 

United States forces occupied 
Vera Cruz, and war was narrowly 
averted. 

July 15. Huerta was forced from office 
by Carranza. C'i\il war .soon 
broke out between the latter and 
Ids lieutenant, Francisco Villa, and 
complete disorder followed. 

1915, Oct. 19. rhe U niled States and eight 

other American nations recognized 
Carranza as dr facto [)residenl. 
1916-1916. Injury to life and [)rojx*rty of 
foreigners created a delicate inter¬ 
national situation and a demand 
for intervention arose in the 
United States. 

1916, Mar. 9. A rairl by Villa on Columbus, 

New Mexico, caused the United 
States to dispatch punitive expe¬ 
ditions into Mexico under Gen. 
John J. Pershing (Mar. 15). Car¬ 
ranza o[)]wsed this action. 

1917, Feb. 6. American troops were with¬ 

drawn after having failed in their 
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objective. These developments greatly 
stimulated Mexican anti-interventionist 
sentiment. The Carranza government was 
sympathetic to Germany during the World 
War. {Cant. p. 1074.) 

n. THE WEST INDIES 
(1) Cuba 

During the W'ars of Liberation Cuba and 
Puerto Rico remained loyal to S})ain and 
served as bases of operations for S|)anish 
forces. Many royalists from rex'olutionary 
areas estal)lished l liemseh'es in ( ail)a. Arl)i- 
trary gcnxTnment and an economic policy 
which reacted (letrimentally u]>on tlie ex¬ 
panding Cuban sugar industry over a 
long })eriod cnxited discontent among Cu¬ 
bans. 

1868-1878. THE TEN YEARS’ WAR 

ensued when retorms were not 
jidopted h}’’ the Sj)aiush government after 
the o\’ertlirow ol Isabella (p. <'46). ddiis 
rex’olt, in which the Cubans liad the sympa¬ 
thy of the Ciiited Stales iwluc'li had earlier 
S(night to purdiase Cuba for strategic 
nc'isons), was terminatc’cl by the Convention 
of El Zanjon (1S78, h'el). 10), by which 
Sf^ain promised administrative reforms. 
I'he spirit of the Coin eiil ion of El Zanjhui 
was not observed by Spain, allhc eag!( 
slavery was eventually abolished (1S80, 

I SS()). 

1895-1898. I'olilical and economic unrest 
and a desire for inde{)endcnce led 
to a new revolutionary movement. I'lie 
Cubans wc.'re supported by Americ'an 
opinion, which was further aroused by the 
ruthless measures adopted by the Sj)anish 
authorities. 

1897, Nov. 25. The Liberal S])anish pre¬ 

mier, Sagasta, offered the Cubans 
a large measure of self-govern¬ 
ment. l)ut they were determined 
u|)on complete independenc e. 

1898. THE SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR. 

The Cuban situation raj)idly be¬ 
came a direct issue big ween the United 
States and Spain, which, after the destruc¬ 
tion of the U.S.S. Maine in Havana Harbor 
(I'eb. 15), led to war (.\t)r. 25). Spain was 
decisively defeated (p. 787). lly the Treaty 
of Paris (Dec. io\ which terminated the 
war, Sj)ain relin(|uished sovereignty over 
Cuba and ceded Puerto Rico to the United 
Slates, and the United States undertook 
to maintain order in Cuba duriug the period 
of occupation, ddie loss of Cuba and 
Ihierlo Rico ended Spanish dominion in the 
Americas. 

1899-1900. I'pon termination of the 
Spanish-.\merican W ar Gen. John 
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R. Brooke as military governor promulgated 
administrative reforms. (ien. Leonard 
Wood succeeded Brooke (Dec. 13) and 
under his direction the civil government was 
organized, steps were taken to establish a 
Cuban administration, sanitation and pub¬ 
lic health measures were initiated (notable 
among them efforts which led to eradication 
of yellow fever), legal reforms were insti¬ 
tuted, schools were standardized, municipal 
elections were held, and elections for a 
constituent assembly were called. 
1901, Feb. 21. The constituent assembly 
adopteci a constitution, providing 
for a [)resident and bicameral congress, into 
wiiich, at the insistence of the United 
wStates, was inserted the Platt Amendment 
(June 12) to the American army appropri¬ 
ation bill. This {)ro\ ided that Cuba might 
not enter into any treaty witli a foreign 
j)owcr which impaired her sov ereignty, that 
excessive foreign debts might not be con¬ 
tracted, that the United Slates might in¬ 
tervene to maintain Cul)an indejoendence 
and a government ca])abie of preserving life, 
prof>erty. and personal liberty, and that 
lands be leased to the United States as 
coaling stations. 

1902-1906. Tomas Estrada Palma was 

chosen president and continued 
the policies initiated ])y \\'(.)od. American 
forces were withdrawn. .V Liberal Party 
formed in op|)ositiori to listrada Palma, 
who became leader of conservative ele¬ 
ments. 

1906. Liberal revolt (Feb. 24 - 25 ) fol¬ 
lowed the re-election of F.strada 
Ikilma and upon his ap])eal President 
ddieodore Roosevelt dispatched William H. 
Taft and Robert Bacon to adjust the situ¬ 
ation. 'They were unal)le to do so and 
Estrada Palma resigned (Se[)t. 25). As 
Congress was unable to agree upon a suc¬ 
cessor, Taft established a j)rovisional gov¬ 
ernment and Amerit an forces occupied the 
island. Charles E. Magoon succ eecied Taft 
v(.)ct, 3). Order was re-established, elec¬ 
toral reforms were adopted, and further 
jmblic improvements were carried out 
UgoO-iQo8). 

1908, Nov. 14. Elections were held and 
Jose Miguel Gomez, a Liberal, 
becxime president (ioo()-igi3), whereupon 
Magoon and the occupal ionary forces were 
withdrawn (igog, Eeb. i). But the Liberal 
Party divided into factions and disorders 
occurred which brought threat of .American 
intervention. Increasing op[)osition to the 
Platt Amendment developed. 
1913-1917. During the presidency of the 
Conservativ e Mario Garcia Meno- 
cal, a projected revolt was prevented by 
American pressure and American forces 
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were landed when a Negro rebellion oc¬ 
curred. 

1916-1917. The elections of 1916, in which 
Menocal was opposed by the 
Liberal Alfredo Zayas, were disputed, and 
the Liberals, led by eX-Prcsident Gomez, 
revolted (1Q17, h'eb. 9). The United States 
proclaimed that a government established 
l)y force would not be recognized and 
American forces were landed at Santiago 
(Mar. 8). G6mez was defeated and Meno¬ 
cal took ofhcc (May 20). {Coni. p. 1077.) 


(2) Puerto Rice 

Puerto Rico was discox ered by ('olumbn-, 
on his second vo3Mge (1493) and coloniza- 
tion was begun in 1506. During the {>eriod 
of Spanish rule it was several times attacked 
(by the I'mglish under Lord George ClifTord. 
1598; by the b)utch, 1625; by the Ixnglish 
under Abercrornby, 1797). Slavery' was 
abolished in 1873, after which a number of 
reforms were promulgated. In 1897 the 
Spanish government ijitroduced an autono¬ 
mous regime. 

1898, May 12. During the Spanish- 

Arnerican War, Admiral Sampson 
api:)eared oiT San Juan and landed 
troops (July 25). l''ighting con¬ 
tinued until Aug. 13. 

Oct. 18. Gen. John R. Brooke took 
possession for the United States. 
A military gos’ernment was estab¬ 
lished. 

Dec. 10 . By the treaty of peace S[)ain 
ceded the i.sland to the United 
States. Under the leadershif) of 
Eugenio M. de Hostos, agitation 
for “self-determination” began at 
once. 

1899, Jan. An insular ]>olice force rej)laced 

the Si)anish cbdl guard. This 
“state constabulary” constituted 
the sole [)olice force after 1902: 
some 800 men ]3reserved order for 
a population of 1,000,000. 

Mar. 24. A ITierto Rican regiment was 
organized to serv'e as garrison. It 
was composed entirely of vvltite inhabitants. 
In 1918 it served as part of the garri.son of 
Panama. In 1920 it became the 65th In¬ 
fantry, U.S, >\rmy. 

Aug. 8 . San Ciriaco hurricane, the most 
destructive in the history of the 
island; 3369 persons killed; coffee 
plantations destroyed. 

1900, Apr. 12. Foraker Act, by^ which Con¬ 

gress establislu;d civil government 
for the island and introduced free 
trade with the United States. 

1901, May 27, Dec. 2. The United States 


supreme court decided {Dc Lima v. Bidwell) 
that Puerto Ric.ans were not, ipso facto, 
United States citizens. 

Features and results of civil government: 
Manhood suffrage was estal)lishcd and 
proved a stimulant to popular eduaition. 
Duties collected in J’uerto Rico on foreign 
products were devoted to island affairs. 
The foreign trade inengused lx*tween 1900 
and 1924 from 1^16,602,004 to ^177,650,164. 
A corresponding increase of })o[)ulation look 
place, from 952,243 in 1898 to 1,299,809 in 
1920, of which 948,709 were whites. Dur¬ 
ing the American [)eri(>rl there has been a 
rapid extension of ihe school system, and a 
reduction of illiteracy from ()o% to less tlmn 
50%. 7'here has also been much })rogress in 
sanitation, the death rate falling from 41 
per 1000 in 1898 to i8.6 in 1922. Less com¬ 
mendable was the gradual concentration of 
wealth in fewer hands. Small holdings 
decreased by more than 30%. 

1909. 'Jhvo half-mile tunnels were ofiened 
through the mountains, providing 
irrigation for the soutli side of the island, 
which is a trade-wind desert. 

Growing agitation, under the leadership 
of Luis Munoz Rivera, for the extension of 
American citizenshij) to Puerto Ricans. 

{Coni, p. 1079 .) 


(3) The Dominican Republic 

1808-1809. A revolt in Santo Domingo, 

aided by English naval force.s, 
established freedom from Haiti 
and France. 

1814. Santo Domingo was again assigned 
to Spain by the 'IVeaty of Paris. 

1821, Dec. 1. Santo Domingo proclaimed 

independence following the action 
of othar Sj)a.nish colonies, and un¬ 
successfully sought incorporation 
with Colomljia. 

1822. Haiti under President Boyer con¬ 

quered Santo Domingo, which 
remained incoq)orated until inde- 
j>endence was established by a 
revolution (1844, h'eb. 27). 

1861, Mar. 18. Because of internal disorder 
and fear of cc)nf|uest by Haiti, 
Santo Domingo at its own request 
was annexed to Spain. 

1865, May 1 , A nationalist revolution 
caused Spain to relinquish sover¬ 
eignty. 

1868-1870. An effort to secure annexation 
to the United States failed when 
the United States Senate refused 
approval. 

1882-1899. During the presidency of Ulises 
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Heureaux com[)arative tranquillity and 
prosperity existed, although heavy debts 
were contracted abroad. 

1899-1904. After a period of turbulence, 
the government was bankrupt. 
Heavy loans had been contracted 
abroad and the possibility of in¬ 
tervention by luiropean powers 
existed. 

1905. Concernc'd as to the Monroe Doc¬ 
trine, Tresident Theodore Roose¬ 
velt, after rejection by tlie Senate of a 
treaty providing for supervision of Do¬ 
minican finances, arranged by a modus 
vivaull for administration of Dominican 
customs and appointed a customs receiver 
(Mar. j. 

1907, Feb. 8. A tre^ity was later concluded 
by which the United States was 
accorded control of customs for fifty years. | 
Under American control Dominican finances j 
were rehabilitated. Loans were lloated in 
Xew \Ork to aid stalhlization. 

1916, May. Despite sLi|)ervision of elec¬ 
tions by the United States, dis¬ 
order de\ eloped and American naval forces j 
were landed to preserve order. As the result 
of the refusal of the provisional president, 
Francisco Henriquez y Carvajal, to sign a 
new treaty providing American financial 
control, the United States withheld customs 
revenues. ii'onl. p. 1078.) 


(4) Haiti 

1697. In the 17th centur) the French 
gained control of the we.stern ex¬ 
tremity of Espanola, Saint-Dominguc, or 
Haiti, and liy the Treaty of Ryswick Spain 
ceded the western part of the island to 
France. Saint-Domingue became a pros¬ 
perous plantation colony. 

1795. In the Treaty of Basel S})ain ceded 
the eastern })art of Ksfianola to 
France. At this time the population of 
Saint Domingue coicsisted of some 40,000 
whiles, 28,000 freed men. and 500.000 Negro 
slaves. 

1794, May 6 . 'fhe inulalloes and Negroes. 

dt‘siring ei|ual rights and inde¬ 
pendence, during the French Revolution 
revolted, and under leadership of Toussaint 
L’Ouverture, Jean-Jacques Dessalines, 
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and Henri Christophe achieved independ¬ 
ence after forcing capitulation of a large 
French army disjiatched by Naix)leon 
(1804, Jan. i). All slaves were freed. The 
whites were either killed or forced to flee 
during the revolution. 

1804, Oct. 8 . Dessalines made himself 
emperor, Jacques I, and after his 
assassination (1806, Oct. 17), Christophe 
as Henri I and Alexandre Petion estabhshed 
their control in the north and south re- 
sf)ectively. 

1818, Mar. 20. Jean Pierre Boyer became 
jiresident after the death of Petion 
and the suicide of Christophe 
(1820, Oct. 8). 

1822. Santo Domingo, which had again 
come under control of Siaain 
(1814), was conquered by Royer and the 
island was united as the Republic of Haiti, 
to wliich France accorded recognition (185H, 
Feb. 12). 

1843, Mar. 13. Boyer was forced from 

oflice. 

1844, Feb. 27. Santo Domingo established 

its independence through a revo¬ 
lution. 

1847. Faustin Soulouque became president 
and soon proclaimed himsdf Faus¬ 
tin I ( 1840 ). 

1859, Jan. 15. After oppressive rule he was 
overthrown and Fabre Geffrard 
assumed power. Fabre Geffrard 
governed for eight years before 
being forced from office (i8(>7). 
1867- . An era of instability followed. 

Haitian Finances became dis¬ 
organized and obligations were 
contracted abroad. 

1914, June 14. France and Germany de¬ 

manded control of Haitian cus¬ 
toms to secure payment, and the 
United States, with interests in 
Haiti, also desired control. 

1915, July 3. .\fter a .scries of disorders the 

United States landed forces to 
restore order. Under American supervision 
Philippe Dartiguenave was named president 
(Aug. 12). .A treaty was concluded by 
which the United States estiblished a 
})oliticul and financial j^rotcctorate for 10 
years (Sept. 16). This was later renewed 
fur a second lo-year period to end in 

{Cont. p. 1078. i 
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AFRICA 


I. AFRICA 


1. GENERAL; EXPLORATION 


1795-1796. MUNGO PARK explored the 
Gambia and reached the Niger at 
Se^u, finally establishing the fact 
that the great riv^er llowed east. 
1798-1799. Tlu' P( irluguese Francisco de 
Lacerda tra\a le<] from 'fete on 
the Zambezi nortlivvard l(» Lake 
Mweru. 

1801. The I'inglishmen, Sir John Truter 
and William Somerville, ex])lored 
Bechuanaland and penetrated the 
interior almost as far as Lake 
Ngami. 

1802-1811. i he I Portuguese, Pedro B.gp- 
tista and A. Jose, crossed the 
continent from Angola to dVle on 
the Zambezi. 

1806. MUNGO PARK EXPLORED THE 

NIGER as far as the Bussa Rapids, 
where he vats drowned. 

1807, 1811. The British government 

abolished the slave trade. 
1812-1814. A Swiss, J. L. Burckhardt, ad- 
V'anced uj) the Nile and crossed t<; 
the Red .Sea. 

1815. France abolished the slave trade. 

Other countries <n(ttal)ly .Spain 
and Portugal; followed sidt. under 
British ftressiire. 

1818. G. Mollien discovered the sources of 
the Gambia and Senegal. 
1820-1822. Ifgyjttian camp.aigns on the 
upper Nhle. Khartum founded 

(i 82 ,s;. 

1822-1825. Walter Oudney, Dixon Den¬ 
ham, and Hugh Clapperton jour 
neyed from JVipoli across the desert to 
Lake Chad and thence westward to the 
Niger, proA'ing that the river had no con¬ 
nection with the lake. 

1825. Alexander G. Laing crossed the 
de.sert from Trijxdi to Tuat and 
thence to Timbuktu, the first 
modern to v'isit the la iter - ity. 
1327. Rene Caille reached Timbuktu from 
I'rench Guinea and firoceeded 
thence to Pez. 

1827. Linant de Bellefonds .i.S( ended the 
Nile to lat. r*' north. 

1830- 1834. Richard Lander explored the 

lower Niger from Bussa to the sea. 

1831- 1833. Edouard Riippell explored 

northern Ethiopia. 


I 1837-1848. Kxtensive researdics of A. T. 
j d’Abbadie in Ethiopia. 

! 1839. An Egyptian force, accomi^anied l)y 
G. Thibaud, asiended the Nile to 
lat. ()° north. 

1840-1843. C. T. Beke rnappefl mu eh of 
Ethiopia. 

I 1848-1863. J. Petherick carried on e\- 
' tensive investigations in the Niam- 

Niam country. 

1849. DAVID LIVINGSTONE crossed 
the Kalahari Desert and advani'ed 
to Lake Ngami, returning (1850) 
to the Lifiper Zamliezi. 

1849-1853. Heinrich Barth and A. Over- 
weg crossed from d'ripoli to the 
I Niger and Lake ('had. thoroughly 

stiuiying the country ft.)r the tnst 
time. 

j 1853-1856. LIVINGSTONE CROSSED 
THE CONTINENT from the 
Zambezi to Loanda and return, 
(listovering the Victoria Falls. 

} 1853. i'lie Portuguese, Silva Porto, crossed 
I the continent from ilenguelki to 

I tile mouth of the Kocuma River. 

' 1858-1859. Richard Burton and John 
Speke d.siovered Lake Tangan¬ 
yika and Victoria Nyanza, Spoke 
concluding that X’ictoria Nyanza 
was tlie source of the White Nile. 

1858-1861. THIRD EXPEDITION OF 
LIVINGSTONE, wlio traveled 
from tile Zambezi to the interior 
and discovered Lake Nyasa f iS^g). 

1860-1863. SPEKE AND GRANT passed 
through Uganda, reached the Nile 
and descended it to Gondokoro, 
where they met Sir Samuel Baker 
(who had ascended the river 
to that point. 

1864. Baker, continuing up the Nile, dis¬ 

covered Albert Nyanza, whence 
he returned to (iondokoro. 

1865. Kxtensive exploration of the Benue- 

Niger region by Gustav Rohlfs. 

1866-1871. LIVINGSTONE traveled from 
the mouth of tlie Rovuma inland 

to Lake .Nyasa and thence to Lake 

Tanganyika and Bangweolu, whence he 

returned to Tanganyika. 




r.i.oKc;;: imiimp and son, lid. 
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1868. St. Vincent Erskine explored the 
region of tlie Limpopo River. 
1868-1871. G. SCHWEINFURTH went 
from Khiirtuni to the Niain-Niam 
a)untry and discovered the Welle 
River, flowing west. 

1870. Gustav Nachtigal exj)lored the Chad 

region and crossed from there (<> 

1871. HENRY M. STANLEY, searcldng 

for Livingstone, found hiin on 
Lake d'ang.inyika. Death of lav- 
ingstonc (May i, 187J). j 

1874. V. L. Cameron crossed the continent ' 
from Lake Tanganyika to H(“n- 
guella. maj)ping large territories. 
1874-1877. STANLEY CIRCUMNAVI- , 
GATED VICTORIA NYANZA. 
procee<led theme to Lake 'Tanganyika, j 
crossed to the Lualaba, winch he descended ) 
to the Congo, ultimately reaching the At¬ 
lantic coast. 

1874. Charles Chaille-Long tra(ed the 

course of the Somerset Nile and 
discovered Lake Kioga. 

1875. Savorgnan de Brazza ex])lorial the 

region of tfie Ogowe and lower 
Congo. 

1876. Foundation of the International As¬ 

sociation for the Exploration and 
Civilization of Africa, under the 
aus])i('es of Leopold II of Belgium. 

1877. 'The Portuguese, Serpa Pinto, eros.sed 

from Benguella to Natal. 

1879-1886. Wilhelm Junker demon'll rated 


EGYPT .AN 

1805. Mohammed Ali appointed governor 
of Egypt hy the sultan. Moham 
med (h. 1769 ) was a tobacco merchant from 
K a valla, who had come to Kgy{)t in i 7 g() 
in command of an .Albanian contingent. 
By intervening freely in the intrigues of the 
'J'urkish officials and the Mamluks and sup¬ 
porting the latter, he succeeded in driving 
out the 'J’urkish governor and establishing 
his own j)OWcr, which the sultan recognized 
only with reluctance. 

1807. British invasion and o('cupati(^n of 
Alexandria. The British failed to 
make further j)rogress and witli- 
drew (p. 593 ). 

1811, Mar. 1. Massacre of the Mamluks 

in the ciUidel of Cairo. They had 
ol)viously l)een intriguing against Moham¬ 
med and were probnbly suj)ported by the 
sultan. Mohammed invited them to a 
banquet and had them treacherously 
slaughtercfl. Only a few escaped to uy)per 
Tvgypt. Thereafter Mohammed was su- 


tliat the Welle Riv^r was y)art of the Congo 
systejn and carried on extensive researches 
about I.ake Albert. 

1879- 1884. Stanley, in the service of 

Leopold, ascended the Congo and 
estal>lished posts in the Jkisin. 
1878-1881. Joseph Thomson ex])lored the 
region between l.akes iXyasa and 
Tanganyika. 

1880- 1886. HERMANN VON WISS- 

MANN ex[)I()rcd tlie Congo Basin 
and twice crossed t.lie continent. 
1882. The Italians, Matteucci and Mas- 
sari, crossed the continent from 
Suakin on tlie Red Sea to the 
Niger River. 

1882. Wilhelm Junker explored the 
Ubanghi River system. 

1887-1890. STANLEY’S EXPEDITION 
TO RELIEVE EMIN PASHA 

(Lduard Sehnitzer. Egyptian governor of 
Kquatoria, 1877 - 1888 ), Stanley ascended 
the Congo, crossed to the great lakes, traced 
the Semliki River to Lake Edward, which 
he discovered. He found Emin on the 
ujijier Nile and induced him to leave for the 
east coast. 

1888. Count Samuel Teleki, a Hungarian 
scientist, disaivercd Lakes Rudolf 
and Stephanie. 

1892-1895. V. Bottego exjilored the Juba 
River. Later explorations have 
been chiefly of a scientific nature with the 
object of tilling out the map and su[>y)le- 
meriting the work of earlier travelers. 


I) THE SUDAN 

! preme. 'Thougli illiterale, In* was a firm 
l)(*Iiever in western technique and reorgan¬ 
ized the country adniinislrati\ely on the 
j French model. In time he built uj' a yiowcr- 
I fill army (organiziM by (Jol. Seves, or 
, Soliman Pasha) and a substantial lli-et. In 
; order to secure the necessary funds, he 
gradually took over most of the land, or¬ 
ganized state monopolies of trade, intro- 
diK'ed the culture of cotton and hemp, and 
deNeloj)c*d the irrigation system (Delta 
barrage). 

1815. Revolt of the Albanian regiments, 

which resented Mohammed’s ef¬ 
forts at Kurojieanization. Mohammed was 
forced to flood Cairo, but the revolt was 
I ultimately reyires.sed and the mutinous 
troops sent to upper Egypt. 

1818. Conclusion of seven years of war 
against the Wahabis in Arabia, 
who had 0 ('cupie<i Mecen and Medina and 
threatened .Syria. The campaign was under¬ 
taken at the behest of the sultan. The result 
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was the subjection of the eastern coast of 
the Red Sea to I^gyj)tian riile. 
1820-1822. CONQUEST OF THE SU¬ 
DAN (Nul)ia, Senaar, Kordofan) 
by Egyptian forces under Mohammed’s son 
JJussein. The primary ol)ject of the cam¬ 
paign was to lind gold sujg)lies and slaves. 

Khartum founded (1S2;;). 
1823-1828. Mohammed All’s intervention 
in behalf of the sultan against the 
insurgents in Greece, ('amj)aigns of Mo¬ 
hammed’s son Ibrahim (b. lySg). As a 
result Mohammed accjuircd the gox’ernor- 
shij) of Crete (p. 72^1. 

1832-1833. WAR BETWEEN MOHAM¬ 
MED AND THE SULTAN (p. 
724). As a result Mohammed acquired 
control of all Syria and Adana. In the sub¬ 
sequent years he ex})anded his inlluence as 
far as the J’ersian (liilf, arousing the dis¬ 
trust and opi)osition of Ifngland. 
1833. Arrival of a group of St. Simonians 
in Egypt, 'i'heir aim was the de- 
\elopment of the country on western lines 
and above all the construction of a canal at j 
Suez. 'Lhis latter proj(*( t was op|)<»sed by 
Mohammed Ali for fear of its international 
implications. 

1839-1841. SECOND WAR BETWEEN 
MOHAMMED ALI AND THE i 
SULTAN (p. 725). I )ue to t he interx eiition ! 
nf the powers, Mohammed lost Crete and j 
Syria, but secuna] the hereditary tenure of i 
Egypt. ])aying tribute to the sultan and j 
accepting a rediu.tion of the army to iS.ooo | 
men (lirmans of I'el). and June 10. 
184 in 

1847, Regency of Ibrahim, following the 

mental derangement of Moham¬ 
med .\!i in his later year^. In j 
July. 1.S4S, Ibrahim was formally j 
in\'ested as khedi\ e. 

1848, Nov. 10. Death of Ibrahim. 

1849, Aug. 2. Death of Mohammed Ali. 
1848-1864. ABBAS I, khedive. Me was a | 

grandson of Mohammed Ali ami ; 
was born in iSKj. His reign was ( harartcr I 
ized by hostility to l airof)ean and especially j 
f 'rench influenc e and by a more subservient 
attitude toward tlie sultan. He was assas¬ 
sinated by his opponents at court 'July 14. 
1854;. 

1854-1863. MOHAMMED SAID, khe 

dive. Ih' w;is the youngest son of 
Mohammed .Mi (b. 1822). an enlightened i 
ruler friendly to western fx iieiration. He i 
took steps to suppress slavery, abandoned 1 
die stale ownershif) of laud, ended tlu* | 
syst(!rn of monojiolies. and reorganized the i 
administration along iiiicral lines. During : 
his reign the first foreign loan was (on 
tracted (£4,000,000, lloatcxi by British ; 
bankers). j 


1854, Nov. 30. Suez Canal concession 
granted to Ferdinand de Lesseps, 
a French diplomat and promoter 
and a friend of Said’s of long 
standing. 

1857. Comi)letion of the railroad from 

Alexandria to Cairo. This was 
later extended to Suez. 

1858. Organization of the Suez Canal 

Company, which raised a loan of 
200 million francs. 

1859. Apr. 29. Work was begun on the 

Suez Canal. The projc'ct had lieen 
vigorously ojiposed by the British (Lord 
Palmerston) at es’ery stc'p, because of its 
]*'rench connections and bi-causc of the sup- 
posed threat to India. 

1863-1879. ISMAIL, khedive. He was 
the son oi Ibrahim and was born 
in 1840. Partly educ ated in t rance, he had 
traveled widely in tairojK' and set himself 
to complete the modernization of Egypt. 
In his first years the ('i\ il War in .America 
created a great demand for Ifgyptian cotton 
and resulted in uidespreacl jirosperity. 
Ismail l(»ok ad\'antage of this and of the 
readiiK'SS of tairopean interests to lend huge 
sums of mone\' 'at usurious rates of inter¬ 
est ' to carry ihroiigii immense public works 
— Suez ('anal, irrigation canals, railroads, 
telegraphs, harbor works, bridges, etc. 
Most ncUable v as the dc'\'elc)junent of 
primary schools, whic h inc reased from 185 
to 4nS5 during his reign, ()n the other 
hand, l^gypt was confronted with a tre¬ 
mendous [Hiblic ch'bt. 

1865. Ismail induced the sultan tc put 
under l^gyptian control the ports 
of Suakin and Massawa on the 
Red .St-a. the beginning of a sys¬ 
tematic expaii.-^ion in that direc¬ 
tion. 

1869, Nov. 17. OFFICIAL OPENING OF 
THE SUEZ CANAL; presence of 
the lanpress luigenie, IMiijic'ror 
I nineis Joseph, and many other 
lAiropean c elebrit ies. 

1870-1873. Sir Samuel Baker, in I'gyptian 
serxiee, completed the conquest 
of the upper Nile region, as far as Ibiyoro, 
and initiated the suppression of the slave 
trade, vi'.idi had seriousl}’ depopulated the 
(cum try. 

1872-1875. Occupation of the Red Sea 
coast and Ilarrar, d’he Pgyptian 
control Wins extended as far as 
('aj)e Ciuardafui aitd cut olT Fthi- 
oj)ia from access to the sea.. 

1874. Zobeir, a powerful former slave- 
trader of the Sudan, conquered 
Darfur for the khedixe. 

1874-1879. Gen. Charles Gordon gover¬ 
nor-general of the Sudan. He 
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completed the work of Baker, estab¬ 
lished posts on the upper Nile and dealt the 
slave-traders a mortal blow. 

1875, Nov. The khedive, in financial 

stringency, sold his 176,000 shares 
in the Suez Canal Company to the British 
government for 100,000,000 francs. The 
British government thereupon became the 
largest single shareholder. 
1876-1879. War with Ethiopia, 'i he Egyp¬ 
tians were at first defeated, but 
won a crushing victory in Feb. 
1870. 

1876, Apr. 4. J’ublication of the report of 

Mr. Stephen Cave on the finances 
of l^gyfiL. J'he khedive was accused of 
unwise borrowing and sjiending and some 
measure of Ikiroiiean supervision was de¬ 
clared indispensable. 

May 2. Establishment of the Caisse de 
la Dette to manage the service of 
the debt. 

Nov. 18. Appointment of a British and 
a French controller, following re¬ 
duction of the debt and of interest. 
Anglo-French condominium. 

1878, Aug. 15. .\pj)oinlment of a ministry 

under Nubar Pasha, with an 
Ihiglishman iSir Rivers Wilson) as minis¬ 
ter of finance, and a frenchman (M. de 
Blignieresi as minister of public works. 
.•\ N'igorous effort was made to meet the 
demands of the fairopean creditors, with 
resulting hardship on the country and 
much disc<tiilenl and haired of foreign- 
er^. 

1879, Feb. 18. Fall of the Nubar ministry 

after a deinonslratiem of army 
ofneers, possibly encouragcnl by 
Ismail, who resented the curtail- 
riu-iit of Ids own })ower. 

June 25. Deposition of Ismail by the 
sultan, under jirt'ssure from the 
fairopiMii powers. He left Egyi>l 
and dic’d in exile at C'onstantinojile 
1 I So V. 

1879-1892. TEWFIK, khediNe. 

1879, Sept. 4. The European controllers 

were reappointed and henceforth 
were to l>e irrc‘mo\-able wiilioiit 
the consent of England and 
France. 

1880, July 17. The Law of Liquidation, 

jironuilgated afler another inter¬ 
national in\csligation. It rear¬ 
ranged llie finances and provided 
that all surplus should go to the 
service of the debt 

1881, Feb. 1. Rising of Egyptian officers, 

following the dismissal of one of 
their nurnlier. The ollicers forced the resig¬ 
nation of the Circassian war minister and 
the apjK)intment of Mahmud Sami, a 


nali(3nalist, in his place. The movement 
was led by Ahmed Arabi and was the first 
definite exi)ression of the new nationalist 
movement, inspired by Jamal ud-Din el- 
Afghani, famous Moslem teacher (at Cairo 
after 1871) who preached resistance to the 
west and adojUion of western political 
methods fear jnirj loses of defense. The 
national movement in Egyjit wits primarily 
directed against foreign c:ontrol and against 
the Turkish influence, but alsfj centered 
on a demand for constitutional govern¬ 
ment. 

Sept. 9. A second rising, led by Arabi, 
forced the kliedive to revoke the 
disrnis.sal of Mahmud Sami. 

1882, Jan. 8. The Gambetta Note, handed 
to the Eg\’])tian government by 
1‘Vancc and lOngland. It pronounced in 
favor of the khedixx* and was intended to 
strcngtficm him against nationalist pressure. 
Its cfTect was merely to ciiscredit him, since 
the British refused U> follow up the note by 
any concrete action. 

Feb. 5. ri le khedix'e was obliged to ap- 
j)oinl a nationalist ministry under 
.Mahmud Sami, in which Arabi 
became war minister. The minis¬ 
try l.iegan discussion of a consti¬ 
tution. 

Apr. 12. A conspiracy of Circassian 
officers against the government 
wa^ discoxered and many were 
arrested. 

May 2. i oriy of the conspirators were 
condemned to exile in the Sudan. 
The khedive thereujion apfxealed to the 
powers tor support and the ministry sum¬ 
moned the ChambcT, exidently with the 
idea of dcfiosing J'ewlik. 

May 20. British and French squadrons 
ajipeared at Alexandria as a 
demonstration in behalf of the 
khedix'e. 

May 25. An ultimatum from England 
and France forced the resignation 
of the nationalist government, 

under protest. 

May 28, The khedive, unable to find an- 
cUher government, was obliged to 
recall Arabi and the nationalists. 

June 12. Outbreak of riots at Alex¬ 
andria, in which .some 50 Kuro- 
[>eans were killed. 'I'hc'sc' riots have been 
attributed by some to tiie kiiedive, as j:>art 
of a sclieme to force intervention in his 
liehalf. 

June 23. Ofiening of an ambassadorial 
conference at Constantinople, to 

discuss the modalities of Turkish 
inierx ention under the supervision 
of the powers. 
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July 11. BOMBARDMENT OF ALEX¬ 
ANDRIA by the British under 
Adm. Sir Beauchamp Seymour. The os¬ 
tensible object was to destroy the earth¬ 
works which the nationalists were throwing 
up. The French government refused to 
lake part in tlie action, fearing inter¬ 
national complications. The British there¬ 
upon began to land trooj)S and to send a 
force to protect the Suez Canal. 'Fhe 
French and also the Italians refused invi¬ 
tations to particif)ate. 

Sept. 13. The British under Sir Garnett 
Wolseley, defeated the Egyptian 
forces of Arabi at Tel el-Kebir. 

Sept. 15. THE BRITISH OCCUPIED 
CAIRO. Arabi surrendered; he 
was later tried and banished to 
Ceylon. 

Nov. 9. The dual control of Britain and 
France was abolished. 

1883, Jan. 3. Granville Circular to the 

jK)werB, declaring England’s desire 
to withdraw^ her forces from Egypt “<75 
,so()}i as the state of the eoutUry anf the or- 
{!,anizati(m of f>roper meoNs for the nminle- 
nance of th-e khedivial authority will adviit 
of it 

Feb. 6. Duflferin Report, f)ro[)osing the 
reorganizati('n of tlie k.gyplian 
government. 

May 1. THE ORGANIC LAW, embody¬ 
ing the DulTerin pro|)()sals. went 
into effect; in addition to the cabinet there 
was to be a legislative council composed of 
nominees of the khedixe and members 
elected by the {)ro\’incial assemblies; a 
general assembly was to inchule the minis¬ 
ters and legislatixe council and additional 
members chosen by tlie proxhicial and 
town governments. Neither the couiuil 
nor the assembly had more than advisory 
power, the real authority resting with the 
khedive and through liirn with the Jiritish 
re})reseritative. 

1883-1907. SIR EVELYN BARING (i8q2 
— Lord Cromer) resident and 

consul-general, (j'omer’s rule was that of 
a strong man, wdio ordered the Imamcs, 
deveiof)ed the economic |H)wer of the 
country, revised taxation, abolished the 
corvee, etc., though doing little for poj)ular 
education or for the develo])mcnt of self- 
go vxTnment. British advisers were aj)- 
})ointcd for all im[)ortant native <;lTicials 
and e.xercised an ill-dehned but cfiective 
control. 

1883, Nov. 6. Battle of El Obeid. Cen. 

Hicks, with an Egy])tian force, 
was completely defeated and his army wiped 
out hy the Forces cjf the Mahdi Mohammed 
Ahmed of Dorigola, who set himself uj) as 
a prophet and organized a great movement 


throughout the Sudan directed against the 
baneful Egyptian rule. I'hroughcmt 1882- 
1883 he bad fought witlt varying success 
against the kigyptians until his victory at 
El Obeid gave him control over Kordofan. 
Slatin Bey and Lupton Bey, governors of 
Darfur and Bahr-el-Ghazal respectively, 
were soon obliged to surrender, only Emin 
Pasha retaining his position in Icquatoria. 
Osman Digna, ablest of the lieutenants of 
the Mahdi, carried on a vigorous olTensivc- 
against the Red Sea ports. 

1884, Jan. 6. dlie British obliged the re¬ 

luctant Egy]dian gova^nment to 
deride on the evacuation and 
abandonment of the Sudan. 

Jan. 18. Gen. Charles Gordon was sent 
out to effec t the evacaiation of the 
Egyptian garrisons. He reached Khartum 
on Feb. 18 and offered remission of taxes, 
non-interference with the slave trade, and 
recognition of the Mahdi as sultan of 
Kordofan, his idea being to re-establish 
the local cliiefs in their positions under 
Egyi)tian suzerainty. riu^sc oilers were 
rejc*('ted by the Maluli. who c'ontinucd his 
coiicpiests. 

June 28-Aug. 2. International confer¬ 
ence on lcgyf>tian linance at 
London. 'I'he Britisli {nopo.sed the reduc¬ 
tion of interest on the debt and the u.se of 
the surq)lus rewnue to meet the ht*a\'y 
charges of the Sudan * ampaigns. The 
powers rejected ihest' suggestions. Bismarck 
Working closely with Juices i’crry to frus¬ 
trate the British qv 738 . 

Sept. 18. The British suspended the 
sinking-fund payments, but were 
obliged by protests of the [)()wers 
and a decision of the mixed tri¬ 
bunals to give uj) this course of 
action. 

1885, Jan. 26. THE MAHDI TOOK 

KHARTUM, massacring (iordon 
and the garrison. A relief force, 
sent out from Wadi Haifa (Aug. 
1884), readied the city just too 
late, 

Mar. 27. An international conference 
at Paris accepted the French pro¬ 
posals regarding the financial [iroblem — 
reduction of interest and a loan under inter¬ 
national guaranty. Thus international con¬ 
trol was in some measure retairu'd, giving 
France in j>articular amjile o[)|K)rtunity to 
impede the British policy. 

June 21. Death of the Mahdi, who was 
succeeded by the Khalifa Abdullah 
el Taashi. On July 30 the dervislies (fob 
lowers of the Mahdi) took tlie key position 
of Kassala, comiileting their control of the 
whole Sudan except for the Red Sea for¬ 
tresses. In that region and along the new 
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Egy]:>tian frontier at Wadi Haifa, fight¬ 
ing continued throughout the next ten 
years. 

1887, May 22. Drummond-Wolff Conven¬ 

tion between 7\irkey and Great 
Jiritain. 7'he British promised to evacuate 
I'.gyf)! within three years provided con¬ 
ditions were favorable, but retained the 
right t(j reoccui)y the country if it were 
menaced by invasion or internal disorder. 
Under j)ressure from F'rance and Russia the 
sultan refu.sed to ratify this convention and 
the British became more and more con- 
vijiced that they must remain in the country 
for some time. 

1888, Oct. 29. SUEZ CANAL CONVEN¬ 

TION (Treaty of Constantinople) 

signed by (ireat Britain, I^Vance, Germany, 
Italy. Austria, Spain, the Netherlands, 
Ku.ssia. and 1'urkey, after an international 
c’onferetKc at Baris in 1SS5 had failed to 
establish a regime for the canal, d'he Con¬ 
vention of 1888 declared the canal free and 
open to meta hant and war \essels of all 
})owers in time of war as in time of peace; 
the canal was not to be blockaded and no 
acts of hostility were to hie committed 
within its ( onlines, but the sultan and khe- 
di\e were ti* be free to take su('h nicaisures 
iis they find net cssary fi^r sceuriug by 

I lair t>on fi’cccs the defense of I.^ypt and the 
niaintename if piihlie ordir." 'The British 
go\ernmenl reserved the application of the 
convention in so far as “///cv }ni^h{ fetter 
the liberty of their ernnient during the 
occupation if lyexpl by their foricsd' The 
treaty therc-fore diil not dually go into i 
effect. * ! 

1892-1914. ABBAS HILMI II, son of | 
Tc‘v\'lik. khedi\e. He was a yt)ung 
and headstrong man who resented the tute¬ 
lage of the Briti>h and. relying on French 
support, atlem{)ted to shake otT the domi¬ 
nation of Ford C'ronuT. 'J'his led to much 
friction and an acute crisis in Jan. 1893, 
in which Cromer as^erted British authority 
to the full and iiu leaded the f(>rces of occu¬ 
pation. 

1896-1898. RECONQUEST OF THE SU¬ 
DAN by Gen. Lord Kitchener (of 
Khartum'. This was due less to indigna¬ 
tion at the (xmdition.s under dervish rule 
than to a growing realization of the im¬ 
portance ot the Sudan to assure and increase 
the Egyptian water-su|)ply. and further to 
the constant advance upon the Sudan of 
forces of the Belgian Congo and of France, 
k'or the international Jispects of the Nile 
problem see p. 748. 

1896, Sept. 21. Kitchener took Dongola. 

He proceeded with the grciatest 
( aution, building a railroad as he advanced. 


1897, Aug. 7. The Egyptians took Abu 

Hamed. 

1898, Apr. 8. Kitchener’s victory at the 

Atbara River. 

Sept. 2. BATTLE OF OMDURMAN; 

decisi\ e defeat of the Khalifa, who 
fled. I'he l^gyptian forces took 
Khartum. 

Sept. 19. Kitchener reached Fashoda 

and found the French under Alaj. 
Marchand in occufjal ion. Imr the 
Fashoda crisis see ]>. 748. 

1899, Jan. 19. An Anglo-Egyptian Con¬ 

vention established a condomin¬ 
ium in what became knf)wn as the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 

Mar. 21. Convention between Britain 
and France ending the Fashoda 
( ri5.is. The I'rench were definitely 
e.xcluded from the Bahr-el-Ghaziil 
and from all coi’Lact with the Nile. 
Nov. 24. Defeat and death of the Kha¬ 
lifa, who knid l>een pursued into 
Kordofan by Sir Reginald Wingate. 
1902, May 15. Treaty between Britain and 
Ethiopia, by which the latter ac- 
ci-pted a frontier with the Sudan 
wi'Il rcuTioved from the Nile. 

Dec. Opening of the Aswan Dam, first 
(if the great storage reser\'oirs on 
tlie up])er .Nile. 

1904, Apr. 8. The Anglo-French entente 
cordiale I'mally ’Drought to an end 
the I reiuli ()bstructi(.)n of British 
policy in Fg\J>t. C.lreat Britain 
recognized the Suez Canal Con¬ 
vention as in full force. 

1906, May 3. A British ultimatum to Tur¬ 
key oblige^l the latter to renounce 
claims to the Sinai Peninsula, 
whii'h became l:lg\'])tian territory. 
May 9. Agreement between Britain and 
King Leopold .ls sovereign of the 
Congo. After years of friction, l^'oyx^ld 
gave up his claims to the Bahr-el-Ghazal 
umder the dVeaty td’ 18041, hut was given 
the Lado Enclave on the upper Nile for the 
duration of his life. 

June 13. The Denshawi affair. Several 
British olliiers, on a ]ngeon- 
shooting e.\})edilion, were attacked by na- 
ti\es and one was killed. T'he e{)isode re¬ 
vealed po})ular hatred of foreign rule, and 
the ])unishmenl of the eul}>rils, which was 
made a denH)nslraliou, served to arouse 
Fgvplian national feeling. 
1907-1911. ■ SIR ELDON GORST, resi¬ 
dent and British consul-general, 
on the retirement of Lord C'romer (d. 1917). 
Gorst aliem|)ted a more lenient |X)licy, 
established friendlier relations with the 
khedive and encouraged ^K>jmlar educa¬ 
tion. 
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1907, Dec. 7. First Nationalist Congress 1911-1914. LORD KITCHENER, resident 
and orfrnnization of a Nationalist and consul-general on the death of 


party under leadership of Mus- 
tapha Kamel. 'Fhe program was 
a liberal, pacific, and cultural one. 

1908, Feb. 10. Death of Mustapha Kamel, 

aged only 34, a great loss to the 
revixang nationalist movement. 
Nov. 12. The khedive, possibly to ('oun- 
teract the nationalist moxement, 
ap[)ointed as f)remier a (diristian 
Co])t, Butros Ghali, This led to 
violent Jslami(' agitation. 

1909, Mar, 26. The gox’ernnient instituted 

a system of press censorship and 
supenision to che<'k the extrava¬ 
gances of the Nationalists. 

July 4. A law of police supervision en¬ 
abled the goviTument to exile 
und esiral )le agitate )rs. 

1910, Feb. 20. Assassination of Butros 

Ghali by a Nationalist fanatic. 
The trial and execution of the 
assassin brought the unrest to a 
new pitch. 

June 16. On the death of Leopold 11. 
the Lado Enclave reverted to the 
Sudan. 


3. ETHIOPIA AND 

1865. Ras Kassa suce ceded in deposing 

Ras Ali of Gondar and tliereupon 
conquered the rulers of d'igre, (ioj- 
jam, and Shoa, making himself 
king of kings, under the throne 
name of Thvodorr. 

1855-1868. THEODORE, emi)eror Hr 
was supf)orted bv the IhiLdi.shnu'n 
Walter Plowden and John Bell 
in suj)pressing iiis rebellious sub¬ 
ordinates. 

1862, Mar. The French acquired the port 
of Obock from the Sultan of Ta 
jura. 

Oct. After Tlowden’s death Theodore, 
through the new Jiritish consul. 
C. D. Cameron, proposed an alliance with 
England against the 1 urks. I'hrough an 
oversight no re[)ly was made to this j)ro- 
posal, and J’hcodortc deeply offended, threw 
Cameron and other lairo[)ean traders and 
missionaries into prison at Magdala (Jan. 
1864). 

1866, Jan. Theodore received Hormuzd 

Rassam, a British envf>y, but 
threw him also into j)rison. 
Several ultim.Ha from the British 
government failed to reach him. 
1868. EXPEDITION OF SIR ROBERT 
NAPIER and an Anglo Indian 


Sir Eldon (lorst. lie proceeded vigoryusly 
against disorderly agitation, but at the 
same time attempted to satisfy Ifgyptian 
opinion by liberal concessions. 

1913, July 21 The government introduced 

a new electoral law and a new con¬ 
stitutional system; tlu* okl general asseml>ly 
was abolished and all j)opular authority 
vested in a new legislativ e a.s.sembly, largely 
elective, which was given the j)ower to 
initiate legislation and wide ])o\vers of 
suj)ervising llie budget, etc. 

1914, Jan. 22-June 17. Meeting of the 

first assembly, whit:li was then, 
suspended during the World War. 
Nov 6. Troclarnation of a state of war 
with Turkey. 

Dec. 18. Declaration of a British pro¬ 
tectorate o\ er I'igypt . 

Dec. 19. Deposition of Abbas II, who 

was accused of intrigue with the 
Sultan of 'Furke}' and of anti- 
British designs. 

1914-1917. HUSSEIN KAMIL (unde of 
Abbas 11). proclaimed sultan, 

( Co}it. pp. qi()/., loSi. 


THE RED SEA AREA 

force to F-thiopia. Napier proreeded with 
great ('aution, but found much suj)})oi t from 
local chiefs, estranged by 'Fheodure's bound¬ 
less vindic tiveness and crueltv’. 

Apr. 10. Battle of Arogee. 'Fheodore 
was defealc'd and comndttc-d sui¬ 
cide. 

Apr. 13. The British stormed Magdala 

and released the [>risoners, after 
width Na]>ier withdrew from the 
country, width relapsed into 
anarchy. 

1869. d'he Italian Rubattino Company 
l)ought the i)ort of Assab on the 
Red .Sea. to be usc'd as a station 
on the new Suez Red Sea route. 

1872-1889. JOHANNES IV (ruler of 

Tigre), king of kings. 

1872-1874. Egyptian occupation of the Red 
Sea coast, as far as Cape Guarcia- 
fui. 

1875-1879. War between Ethiopia and 

Egypt, in \vld( h the Egyptians 
were successful, cutting olT 
opia from the sea. 

1882. Johannes, having defeated Mene- 
lek, King of Shoa, made a pact 
with him and designated him as his suc¬ 
cessor. 



ETHIOPIA AND RED SEA 

1882. The Italian government took over 
Assab, which became the kernel 
of the colony of Eritrea. 

1884. Following the Egyjitian withdrawal 

from the Sudan and the Red Sea 
coast, England established a protectorate 
over ]xirt of the Somali coast, with Zeila as 
the chief pt^rt. The I'rench at the same 
time cx])an(led their station at Ol)ock into 
a French Somali protectorate. 

1885, Feb. 6. The Italians, encouraged by 

the bril ish, established themselves 
at Massawa, w'hence they at once 
b(‘gan a [ndicy of expansion into 
the liiglilands of the interior. 
1887-1889. War of Johannes against the 
Italians. 'J'he Fthiof)ians attacked 
Massawa and on Jan. 26 annihilated an 
Italian force in llie battle of Dogali. I'he 
Italians were saved l)y the attacks of the 
Mahdist fonesin northern Kthioj)ia, which 
diverted Johannes. 

1887, 'The i*rench transferred the seat of 

their })ro1('ctorate from ()i)ock to 
Jibuti, commanding the chief cara- 
\’an route to Fthiof)ia. 

1888, Feb. J'lie British and trench made 

an agreement regarding their 
.spheres in Somaliland and engaged 
not to exi)and into Harrar. 

Dec. Revolt of Menelek of Shoa against 
JohaniK's. He was su[)ported l)y 
the It.alians. to whom he f)romi.sed 
parts of northern Ethiopia in re¬ 
turn for munitions. 

1889, Mar. 12. Death of Johannes, killed 

in the battle of Meterama against 
the Mahdists. M('nelek’s succession was 
disputed by Ras Mangasha, son of Jo- 
liannes. The Italians supported Menelek 
and took o\'er Keren and Asmara hy way 
of reward. 

1889-1911. MENELEK, emjwTor. 

May 2. TREATY OF UCCIALLI ])e- 
Iween Italy and Menelek, from 
whi(h the Italians deri\ed a claim to a 
protec torate over all IThiopia. A sii})ple 
mentary agreement tOel. i ) gave Menelek 
a loan on the security of the Harrar eus- 
Uans, Harrar to re\'crt to the Italians in 
default of interest payments. 

Aug. 3. The Italians secured from the 
Sultan of Zanzibar the entire 
Benadir coast from Kismayu to 
Ckipe (luardafui. 

1890, The Italian Red Sea jx'.ssessions were 

organized as the colony of Eritrea. 

1891, Feb. 9. Menelek, having subdued 

Ras Mangasha, denounced the 
Italian claims to a protectorate, which 
were unjustitied according to the .Vmharh' 
text of tht' Treaty of Ecc ialli. 


AREA, 1882 A.D.-1897 A.D. 835 

Mar. 24, Apr. 15. Two Anglo-Italian 
agreements delined the frontiers of 
their Red Sea colonies, i^ingland recognized 
the Italian protectorate over the whole of 
Ethiopia to within 100 miles of the Nile 
and Italy agreed not to interfere with the 
water-su})j>ly of the .\tbara River. 
Apr. 10. Menelek^s circular to the 
})owers, claiming all territory to 
the Nile and to Lake \dctoria. 

1893, May 15, JJie Italian government 

leased Italian Somaliland to the 
Filonardi Company for e.xfjloita- 
tion. 

Dec. The Italians defeated and threw 
back the Mahdists who had at- 
tac ked liritrea,. 

1894, Mar. 9. Menelek granted to his Swiss 

adviser, Alfred Ilg, a concession 
for a railway from Jibuti to the 
new ca{)ilal. Addis Ababa, and 
liicnce westward to the Nile. 

May 5. Another Anglo-Italian agree¬ 
ment al)andoned Harrar to Italy 
ules[)ite tlie .Vnglo-French agree¬ 
ment of oS.sS,, l)ut gave Britain 
the frec‘doni to act there until 
Italy should take it (wer. 

July 17. The Italians took Kassala from 
the derx ishes. 

1895, Mar. 25. The Italians began their 

advance inio EUuo])ia and took 
Adigrat. 

Sept. Menelek declared war against 
the Italians. 

Dec. 8. Defeat of the Italians at Amba 

Alagi. 

1896, Mar. 1. BATTLE OF ADUA. .An 

Italian force of some 20.000 was 
annihilated by sx)mc 80.000 Ethi- 
ojhans vinder Menelek (j). 745). 
Mar. 18. 1 he Italians repulsed a vigor¬ 

ous attack of (he derx’ishes on 
Kassala. 

Oct. 26. Treaty of Addis Ababa between 
Eihiopia and Italy, the Italians 
recognizing the independence of 
IMhiojha and restricting them¬ 
selves to their coastal possessions. 

1897, Mar. 20. Treaty between Ethiopia 

and France, defining the Somali 
frontier. The ITeiu h intluence at Addis 
.Ababa was at its height at this time and 
the I'renv'h ho[)ed to use Ethiopia as a base 
for the advance on the Nile. 

May 14. Treat}- of ihhiopia witli Great 
Britain iRodd Mission); the 
British abandoned much of the territory 
claimi'd in Somaliland, but failed to get 
Menelek to surrender his claims toward the 
Nile. 
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Dec. 25. The Italians, hard pressed by 
the dervishes, ceded Kassala to 
the EgyjUians. 

1898, June 22. An Ethiopian force, ac¬ 

companied by a t'rencli mission, 
reached the Nile, but was unable to effect 
contact with Marcliand coming from tlie 
west. Other tithiopian armies pushed to 
the north and south and brought all the 
highland territory under Menelek’s con¬ 
trol, thus founding the modern Ethiopian 
Empire. 

1899, Sept. Rise of the “Mad Mullah,” 

Mohammed ben Abdullah, a So¬ 
mali chief wlio proclaimed himself 
Mahdi and began systematic raids 
on the British and Italian pos¬ 
sessions. 

1900, July 10. An Ethiopian-Italian agree¬ 

ment defined the frontier of their 
resfK-'Ctive territories. 

1901, Dec. 7. Anglo-Italian agreement de¬ 

fining the frontier of the Sudan and 
the Italian }H)Ssessions. There were 
many supplementary' agreements. 

1902, Feb. 6 . The I rench government 

agreed to sui)sidize the Jibuti- 
Addis Ababa railroad enterprise. 'Phis led 
to strong protests from llritain and Italy, 
which demanded the internationalization 
(jf the line. 

Mar 18. Agreement between England 
and JThiojiia regarding the Nile 
water-supply, and an eventual 
dam at I.ake Tana. 

May 15. AngIo-I'hhio})ian agreement 
regarding the Sudan frontier; 
Menelek gave up all (laim to terri¬ 
tory bordering the Nile. 

1905, Mar. 5, .-\flcr years of camjviigning 

by England, Italy, and Idliiojua 
against the Mad Mullah, an agrev- 
menl was laa'iched with him allow¬ 
ing him territorvin Italian Somali¬ 
land. 

Mar. 16. The Italian government took 
over Somaliland from the Filo- 
nardi C'omf)anv. 

1906, July 4. TRIPARTITE PACT be¬ 

tween (ireat Britain, trance, and 
Italy: they derland for the indeixmdence 
and integrity of l- lhiopia and engaged not 
to interfere, but for the event of the situ¬ 
ation becoming iiiitenabic tliey delined 
spheres of influence (Eake d'ana region to 
England; the raibvay zone to tran<e: a 
(Tcscent-shapcd belt of territory connecting 


Eritrea with Italian Somaliland to the west 
of Addis Ababa to Italy). Britain and I taly 
were given seats on the board of the railway 
c()m|)any. Menelek protested against the 
imidications of the treaty and reserved his 
sovereign rights (Dec. lo). 

1907, Oct. 26. Menelek, stricken by partial 

paralysis, organized a cabinet to 
assist him. 

Dec. 6 . An agreement bet ween England 
and Jdhi()[)ia defined the frontier 
with Uganda and East Africa. 

1908, June. Menelek named his grandson. 

Lij Yasu (i2 years old), as his heir, 
with Ras Tessaraa as regent. As Menelek 
became more and more helpless, a three 
cornered struggle f()r intluenee devL‘lo])ed 
between the supj)orters of Lij Yasn and 
those of the Empress Tailii and those of 
Ras Tessama. hor several years the em¬ 
press was supreme. Growing influence of 
the Germans during tliis p(Tiod. 
1908. Resumption of the raids of the Mad 
Mullah, ddie British willulrew to 
the coast, but S|)oradic fighting 
continued until ic)20, when the 
Mullah died < .Nov. 2 f). 

1911, May 15. LIJ YASU PROCLAIMED 
EMPEROR, on the dealfi of Ras 
d'essama. 

July 15. An .\nglo-Italian agreement 
defined the boundary of Italian 
Somaliland and British East 
Africa at the mouth of the Juba 
River. 

Dec. 12. Death of Menelek. 

1916, Apr, Lij Yasu announced his con¬ 
version to Islam, d’his aroused 
a storm of opposition among tlie local 
chiefs, who were supjiorted by the British. 
I'rcnch, and Italian rcjiresentative.s, who 
regarded Lij \ asu as a tool of Uie (ier- 
mans and his conversum as a step in the 
direction of an alliance with 'I’urke)' raid 
(iermany. 

Sept. 27. Lij Yasu was deposed liy the 
head of the Ethio})ian Churc h and 
iled to the Danakil c'ountry. 
1916-1926. i'he EMPRESS ZAUDITU 
(Judith), a daughter of Menelek, 
was proclaimed queen of kings, 
with Ras d'afari as heir, ddie in¬ 
testinal struggles in J'Thiopia con- 
limii'd for .se\ eral years. 

1918, May 21. Completion of the railroad 
from Jibuti to Addis Ababa (b(‘guTi 
in i 8 y 7 ). (CoriL p. ioS$.) 
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4. NORTHERN AFRICA 
Morocco, Algeria, Tunisia, l.ibya 


At the hcjj:inninp: of the igth century these 
territories were all (exref)t Moronmore 
or less under Iht* suzerainty of the Ottoman 
Porte, init the local rulers were to all intents 
and purposes indej)endcnt. 'Phey enj^aj^eci 
freely in piratical enterprises against Iburo- 
pean commerc e in the Mediterranean and | 
made the coast towns x’eritalile slave cm- ; 
poria. riieir territories were organized on a 1 
tribal basis and their authority did not run ■ 
far from the coast. Disorder, poverty, and j 
general bac kwardness were c haracteristic of 
! lie ent ire area. 

1816. ('ommissioiied i)y the Congress of 
\ ienna. the British bombarded Al¬ 
giers and obliged the dey to put an 
end to Christian slavery. 

1827. 'I'hc' I rcmch consul at Algiers was 
slapped in the lace with a lly-whisk 
by the dey, win* ignored re{)eated 
I reiich demands for satisfaction. 
1830, July 5. A FRENCH EXPEDITION¬ 
ARY FORCE, after a short cam¬ 
paign, took Algiers and dej)osed the dey. 

A few ot her coast towns were occu))ied. but 
tlie k'rench secun to ha\’e l>een uncertain of 
tlieir own furtlier fdans. 

1832-1834. .\ttacks upon the I'rench l)y 
Abd el-Kader (if Ma.scara, pro¬ 
claimed (Ifv b\' the native chiefs. 
.After sulTerirm several setbacks, 
tlie l•'renc h recognized him as Dey 
of Mascara. 

1836. A Turkish force landed at Tripoli, j 

})ul an c'lid to tlie indef>endc-nc c' of ' 
th.c* country, an<l rc*j>laeec{ the* last 
Rararnanli ruler l)y a 'I'urkish I 
go\'ernor. 

1835-1837. Second war of the I retu h with 
Abd el-Kader. The krench were 
repeatedly dc'leated. 

1837, May 30. Hy tlie Treaty of Tafna. the 

krench abandi>ned most of the 
hintcTland of .Algeria to Abd el- j 
Kader. 

1840, Dec. ()utl)reak of the third war with 

Abd el-Kader. khc I'rench sent a 
large expeditionary force under 
Marshal Bugeaud, wlio began the 
systematic sul)jugaiion of the in¬ 
terior. 

1841. Abd el-Kader w'as driven across the 

frontier into Morocco, where he 
secured the aid of the suit.in. 

1844, Aug. 6. The krench, under the- Duke 
of Joinville, Ix'gan hostilicies 


against Morocco, bombarding Tangier and 
occujiying Mogador. 

Aug. 14. Battle of Isly. Bugeaud c:om- 
pletely defeated Abd el-Kader and 
the Alorocc ans. 

Sept. 10. Treaty of Tangier, concluding 
tile war of the krench against Mo¬ 
rocco. 'kfie ITencdi withdrew. 
1845, Mar. 18. Convention of Lalla Magh- 
nia, fixing the Ixiundary lietwecn 
.Algc-ria and Moroc co on the Medi¬ 
terranean coast. 

1847, Dec. 23. Abd el-Kader surrendered 

to (ren. iannoricicTe. Contrary to 
promi.se. he was sent a jirisoner to 
kranee, lie was released in 1852 
fiy Xafioleon III and died at 
Damasc:u.'=‘ in 1883 . 

1848. Algeria was organized as tliree de- 

partmcaits. represented in the 
krench iiarliament. kins system was re¬ 
voked by .\ap»'}eon 111 . who restored 
military rule. C'ontinued insurrections in 
the intcTior c»i>liged the k'rcmch to con¬ 
tinue (Operations. By 1870 they had sub¬ 
jugated the central jiart of present-day 
.Algeria. 

1863. An important land law recognized 
priv ate vawnership in .Algeria and 
did nuii'h to break u)i the tribal organiza¬ 
tion. 'khe krench made staunch attempts 
to settle the country with military colonists, 
but with indilTerent success. 

1869. The Bey of Tunis, liax ing borrowed 
hc'avily in k.urope and having 
f.iiled to meet his obligations, was 
obliged to acTcfit an international 
financial control of Kngland, 
kratue, and Italy. 

1878, July 8 . At the Congress of Berlin 

la'fd Salisbury offered the French 
a free hand in T'unis as com}H'ns;i- 
lion for the accjuisition of Cy^'irus 
by Britain. 

1879. Algeria was definitively put under 

civil government. 

1879-1881. Acute riv.dry between the 
French and the Italians in Tunis, 
l)oth side.s struggling and intri¬ 
guing for key concessions (rail¬ 
road, lelegra|)h, land grants, etc.). 
1881. Early French [projects for a Trans- 
Saharan Railway w^cre brought to 
an end with the murder of the Flatters 
mission of investigation. 
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1880, July 3. MADRID CONVENTION, 

signed by the leading European 
powers and the United States, by 
which the status and privileges of 
foreigners in Morocco were regu¬ 
lated. 

1881, Mar. Raids of Krumir tribes from 

d'unisia across the frontier into 
Algeria. Though tliere was nothing very 
unusual about the.se raids, they gave the 
French a convenient e.xcuse for settling the 
score with tlie bey and concluding the com- 
])ctilion with Italy. 

Apr. 30. A French naval force seized 
Bizerta, while a land force in\'aded 
Tunis from Algeria. 

May 12. TREATY OF BARDO (Kasr 
es-Said), by which the Bey of 
Tunis accepted a French protectorate. 
Loud protests from the d urkish govern¬ 
ment, from Italy and from Imgland led to 
nothing, since Bismart k gave the Frem h 
steady support. 

June 30. Outbrt'ak of a serious insurrec¬ 
tion against the French under AU 
ben Khalifa. I'he hrench were 
obliged to subdue southern Tu¬ 
nisia in a regular campaign. 

July. At the same time a major uprising 
against the French in Algeria v as 
led by Bou Amama. 'I bis was not 
sui)}tressed until iSS.;. 

1883, June 8 . The Convention of Marsa, 
between the f reiieli and the Ih y 
of 'Tunis, gave the i'rench effective 
control (through a resident-gen¬ 
eral; of Titnisian affairs. 

1893. Attacks of the Riff tribes of Mo¬ 

rocco uj)on the Sjtani.sh pos.se.ssions 
on the coast. 'The S])aniards had 
gretil difficulty in maintaining 
themselves. 

1894. ABDUL AZIZ 'a boy of i V* became 

Sultan of Mor<t(co. lie was in¬ 
telligent and well intentioned, but was un¬ 
able to Control In's ftowerful ministers or to 
kee|) within liounds the growing forces of 
European [lenetration. iiy iqoo the ( ountry 
had fallen into ccjinplete antirchy. 
1896, Sept. 28. A Franc ()-Italian agreement 
brought an end to the long-drawn 
dispute about the status of Italian residents 
in Tunis. 'Their nationality and that of 
their descendants was to be regulated by 
Italian law. 

1898. Reorganization of the government of 

Algeria; decentralization of tlie 
administration; establishment of 
an assembly with elected members. 

1899, Mar. 21. Anglo-French convention 

defining the hinterland of d'ripoli, 
after the I ashoda crisis. The Italians 


protested loudly against the large conces¬ 
sions to 1 ^'ranee in the Sahara. 
1900-1903. French occupation of the oases 
(Igli, (iourara. Timmimun, Tidi- 
kelt, Tuat) to the southwest of Al¬ 
geria. These had belonged to Mo¬ 
rocco, though the elTecti\'e control 
of the sultan had broken down. 

1900, Dec. 14. Secret Franco-ltalian agree¬ 

ment, by which I^'rance was given a 
free hand in Morocco in return for 
a free hand for Italy in Tripoli. 

1901, July 20. French agreement with Mo¬ 

rocco giving France consideraldc 
contrf)l{)f i hepolieeon the frontier. 
1902-1903. (irowing disorder in Morocco; 

rising of the pretender Omar 
Zarhuni. 

1904, Apr. 8 . THE ENTENTE CORDIALE 

between Ifngland and France ip. 
752). 'This ga\'e T rance a free hand 
in Morocco and assured her of the 
diplomatic sujiport of Fngland. 
May 18. Kidnaping of Mr. Perdicaris, 
an American l itizen. by the Mo¬ 
roccan chieftain Raisuli. He was 
rt'least'd for a ransom on June 2.4., 
l)Ut kaisuli continued for years to 
terrorize ihe country behind Tan¬ 
gier. 

Oct. 3. Franco-Spanish agreement on 

Morocco: the northern. Mediter¬ 
ranean licit was reserved to Sj)ain 
as a zone of inllueiu e. 

1905, Jan.-Mar. Mission of St. Rene Tail- 

landierto hez. to induce the sultan 
to accefit a far-reaching stiicme of 
reform under T rendi guidance. 
Mar. 31. S])ectacular visit of the Emperor 
William II to 'I'angier. beginning 
of the first Moroccan crisis be¬ 
tween France and Cicrmany (p. 
75.U- 

June 3. 'The Sultan of Morocco in\ited 
the powers to a conference to ar¬ 
range for reform. 

1906, Jan. 16-Apr. 7. THE ALGECIRAS 

CONFERENCE and the Act of Al- 
geciras (ji. 754 ), giv ing I 'r.ince and Spain 
subst.'iiuial control of Mona can reform, but 
real'lirming the independence and integrity 
of M aocco and cctuality of economic of)- 
pori unity, d'his was acceiited by the sultan 
on June i<S. 

1907, July 30. The French occupied Ujda 

(northwest Morocco) following 
continued disorders and the mur¬ 
der of Dr. Mauchamp. 

Aug. 4. The French bombarded Cas¬ 
ablanca an<l then occupied the 
whole Shawia region on the At¬ 
lantic coast, following serious anti- 
foreign oulbreaks. 
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Nov. 24. Mulai Hafid (brother of Abdul 
Aziz), who had been proclaimed 
sultan at Marakesh (May 5 ) was 
defeated by the sultan’s troo])S. 

1908, Jan. 4. Mulai Hafid was proclaimed 

sultan at Fez. 

Aug. 23. Abdul Aziz was defeated at 
Marakesh. 

Sept. 3. The Cierman government noti- 
lied its intention of recognizing 
Mulai Halid. d'he other powers reluc¬ 
tantly followed suit (Dec. 17) after Mulai 
Halid had agreed to respect the Act of 
■Algeciras and other international obliga¬ 
tions. 

Sept. 25. The Casablanca affair, arising 
from the seizure of (ierman de¬ 
serters from the trench foreign 
k‘gion. 'Die matter was adjusted 
by tile Hague Court in May, ipop 
(p. 7 .'b). 

1909, Feb.9. FRANCO-GERMAN AGREE¬ 

MENT (*n Morocco. Germany 
re(dgnizt‘d I rance’s special politi¬ 
cal position, in return for economic 
lioncessions (j). 75(>). 

July-Oct. Attacks of the Riff tribesmen 
upon the Spaniards at Melilla. 

I tespite hea\’y losses the .Spaniards 
began lo spread in the zi>ne re¬ 
served to them. 

Oct. 24. Russian-Italian agreement at 
Racconigi 'p. 757'. The Russians 
gave the Italians a free iiand in 
'lYipoli. 

1910, Mar. 4. Agreement between France 

and Morocco, '['he I rem h evacu¬ 
ated lalja and the sulUin acc epted 
tlie {irogram of reform. 

1911, Apr. 2. Attack of Berber tribesmen 

on Fez. 

Apr. 26. A French force occupied Fez on 
tlie plea of |)rolecting ioreigners. 
July 1. .Arrixal of the German gunboat 
Panther at Agadir, Beginning of 
the second Moroccan crisis be¬ 
tween I'raiKc and Germajiy (p. 
757 h 

Sept. 29. Outbreak of war between 
Italy and Turkey, fullowing a 
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short-term ultimatum demanding guaran¬ 
ties for the protection of Italians and Italian 
cnterj)rises in Tripoli. The war reflected 
Italy’s determination to secure com[)ensa- 
tion for the t rench adv^ance in Morocco (p. 
75S). 

Nov. 4. Franco-German agreement re¬ 
garding Morocco. In return for 
cominmsation in the French Congo, 
the Germans gave the French a 
free hand in Morocco (p. 758). 

Nov. 5. 'J'he Italians proclaimed the an¬ 
nexation of Tripoli and Cyrenaica, 
though only a few coastal towns 
had been taken. 

1912, Mar. 30. TREATY OF FEZ. The sul¬ 

tan was obliged to accept a French 
protectorate. 

May 24. Gen. Lyautey appointed resi¬ 
dent-general in Morocco. By his 
judicious {)olicy rapid strides were 
made in the restoration of order 
and the recognition of French 
authority. 

Aug. 11. Mulai Hafid abdicated rather 
than rule as the client of France. 
He was succeeded by Mulai Yusuf. 

Oct. 18. The Treaty of Lausanne brought 
the Tripolitan War to a close. The 
'Turkish sultan abandoned 'Tripoli, 
lull retained religious authority (p. 
750'- 

Nov. 27. Franco-Spanish agreement, de¬ 
fining the ])i)sition of the Sjianish 
Zone in Morocco in relation to the 
French protec torate and establish¬ 
ing a special status for Tangier. 

1913, Italian subjugation of the interior of 

Tripoli (Libya). 

1914, Sept. Outbreak t)f a formidable in¬ 

surrection among the Arabs (Se- 
nussi) of Libya. On the entry of Italy into 
the World War (.May. 1015) the movement 
assumed e\er larger dimensions. 'Fhe 
Italians were obliged to withdraw from the 
interior and during the war held only the 
towns of Tripoli and Homs on the coast. 
Misurata and other [)orts were used as Ger¬ 
man submarine bases. {Coni. p. 1080.) 
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5. WEST AFRICA AND THE SUDAN 

French West Africa, Gambia, Sierra Leone, Gold 
Coast, dogoland, Nigeria, Cameroons, Rio de Oro, 
Portuguese Guinea 


At the beginning of tlie loth century tlu' 
Portu}]juese, Spanish. I'rench, British, 
Dutch, Danes, and Swedes all had forts or 
posts on the coasts of West Afri( a, en^^a^ed 
in the shu e trade and in trade in t;old, ivory, 
and oil. With the abolition of the sla\’(‘ 
trade many of these stations lan<;uished and 
were abandoned. The interior of the coun¬ 
try had to a large extent been conquered by 
Tukiilor chiefs with the aid of the i)astoral 
Fulani tribes. Various Tukulor sultans 
(Moslem) ruled from the Senegal to Lake 
Chad, the populations of these regions re¬ 
maining to a large extent ])agan. South of 
the Niger lay a number of strong Negro 
kingdoms, Mandingo, Ashanti, Dahomey. 
I'arther to the eiist were the empires of 
Bagirmi (dating from the lOth century), 
which was subjected by \\ adai in i8oS; and 
Waidai (dating from the 17th century^, 
which was almost chronically at war with 
the Sultans of Darfur. In the eastern Sudan 
there arose (1805) the jiower of the Senussi, 
a puritafiical sect of Islam (later centered at 
Kufra) which made a spec ial {)oint of keef)- 
ing the inlidel Christians from Moslem 
territory. 

1799. lonindation of the British Church 
Missionary Society, which carried 
on extensive work in West .Vfric a. 
1799, July 6. Sierra Leone (acejuired lycS; 

and u.sed for the settlement of 
freed slaves) was made a separate 
British colony. 

1807. The British settlement on the Gam¬ 
bia was f)ut under the government 
of Sierra Ix^one, wide h hecame a 
crown colony (1808). 

1809. The British ca{)lured the French 
settlements on the Senegal. 

1815. The Basel Mission tSwiss) began 
acti\'e missionary wt^rk on the 
Cold (Oast. 

1817. d’he British returned Senegal to the j 
French. 

1821. Sierra Leone, the Gold Coast, and 

the Gambia were joined as the 
British West African Settlements. 

1822. Foundation of Liberia as a colony 

for freed American slaves (first 
colonists had arrived in 1820). 
1824-1827. First war of the British on the 
Cold (’oast with the powerful 
rulers of the Ashanti. 


1829. The British Slave Trade Commis¬ 
sioners took over the administra 
li(»n of the island of Fernando Po, 
with Sjianish consent. 

1842-1843. ddie f'rench made the first 
treaties with the iiati\'e chiefs of 
the Ivory Coast. 

1843. Fernando Po was returned t<» 

Siianisb rule. 

1843. Gambia was separated from .Sierra 
Leone and made a separate crown 
colony. 

1845. Edward Saker and the Baptist 

Mission established themsclve.s at 
Ambas Bay, on the coast of the 
Cameroons. 

1846. The British Presbyterian Mission 

began its activities on the Nigt^rian 
coast. By this time numerous other nds- 
sionary’ societies (British. Swiss. Cerrnan) 
liad begun to operate. Their succ ess among 
the Mo.slem inliabitants of West .Africa was 
rath(*r lindted. 

1847. July 26. Lstablishmcnt of the FREE 

AND INDEPENDENT REPUB¬ 
LIC OF LIBERIA. It was retog 
nized first by Creal Britain, and 
then by tU her ctiuntries. 

1849, Apr. 5. 'The I'rench iiroclaimed a 

protectorate over French Guinea. 

1850, Jan. 24. The Gold Coast was made 

a separate British colony. 

Aug. 17. Denmark sold her four posts on 
the Cold ('oast to Credit Britain. 
1854-1865. GOVERNORSHIP OF GEN. 

FAIDHERBE in .Senegal. He 
I carried on succes.sful campaigns against El 
Hajj Omar, the jxiwerful 'fukulor chieftain, 
who was ultimately defeated and driven 
eastward to the upjKT Niger. He died in 
! i 8().4, but his sons siu t'eeded tt) his kingdom, 

' which was rent by dynastic wars until 
its <<iiKjuest liy the I'remii in j8c)0. f aid- 
herbe extended and consolidated the Sene¬ 
gal colony. 

1860, German traders (Woermann and 

(’ompuny) oiiened a factory on 

the (Cameroons coast. 

1861, Aug. 6. The British secured pos¬ 

session of the Lagos coast through 
treaties with the chiefs. 

1862, June 3. The United States recog¬ 

nized the Reiiublic of laberia. 
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1868, Feb. 25. The French established a 
protectorate at Porto Novo on the 
Dahomey coast. 

1866, Feb. 19. The British colonies in 
West Africa were once more united 
under the jurisdiction of the Sierra 
Leone government. 

1871, Feb. 21. The Dutch sold El Mina 

and other jrosts on the (iold Coast 
to Circa I Britain. 

1873-1874. SECOND ASHANTI WAR; 

campaigns of Sir Garnet Wolse- 
ley, who entered the Aslianti 
cai)ital, Coomassie, hel). 4, 1874. 

1878. The Mission of the White Fathers 

(under Cardinal Lavigeriej was 
gi\eii charge b}' the |M)j>e of the 
Catholic missions in Alrica. 

1874, July 24. The British West African 
colonies were once again sejia- 
raled. 

1879. ]'V)undalion of the United African 

Company (Xational .African Com¬ 
pany after tSSi; by Sir George Goldie, 
'rids brought together a number of small 
British lirms trading on the Nigerian coast 
since 1832 and made jiossible British ex- 
pan.'iion in this area. 

1882, June 28. An Anglo-French agree¬ 

ment delimited the boundary be- 
tuceii Sierra Leone and I rench 
Guinea. 

1883, Re-establishment of the French on 

tile coast of Dahomey and la-gin¬ 
ning of i-vpansion into the interior. 
1883-1888. French conquest of the upper 
Niger region, fnan Senegal. A 
ki-\' fort was built at Bamaku. 

1884, July 5. Gustav Nachtigal pnx hiimed 

a (lerman protectorate o\< r ilie 
coast of Togoland. 

July 12. Gustav Nachtigal proclaimed a 
German protectorate over the 
Cameroons coast, li\ e daN S before the ar- 
ri\'al of the British rejiresentative dis¬ 
patched for the same [uirpose. d'he British 
resigned their rights and recognized the 
German {irotectorateiMay 7. 1885. 

1885, Jan. 9. The Spanish jiroclaimed a 

protectorate over Rio de Oro and 
Spanish Guinea. 

June 5. 'rhe liritish proclaimed a pro¬ 
tectorate over the Niger River 
region. 

Nov. 11. 'Fhe 1 loundary between Sierra 
Leone and Liberia was defined by 
agreement. 

1885-1886. Campaigns of the French 

against the powerful Mandingo 
ruler, Samori, in the ivory Coast hinter¬ 
land. 


1886, Jan. 13. Lagos, on the west coast of 
Nigeria, was set up as a separate 
British colony. 

May 12. A French-Portuguese agree¬ 
ment defined the frontier between 
French and Portuguese Guinea. 

July 10. THE ROYAL NIGER COM¬ 
PANY was chartered and given 
full control of the British sphere 
in Nigeria, 'riiis company suc¬ 
ceeded the National African Com¬ 
pany. 

July 14. An Anglo-German agreement 

delimited the frontier between the 
Gold Coast and Togoland. 

July 27. An Anglo-German agreement 
began the delimitation of the 
Nigeria-Cameroons frontier. 

1889, Jan. 10. h ranee established a formal 

protectorate over the Ivory Coast. 

Aug. 10. An Anglo-French agreement 
defined their resjiective spheres on 
the Gold and Ivory coasts and on 
the Senegal and Gambia. 

1890. French war with the King of Da¬ 

homey, who was defeated and 
forced to recognize the French 
pnuectorate. Beginning of the 
French expansion into the interior. 

Aug. 5. .An important Anglo-French 
agreement defined their posses¬ 
sions in northern Nigeria by a line 
running from Say to Lake Chad. 

1892. Second Dahomey War. The French 
dej)o>ed the king, but were con- 
fron»i-d witl'i further risings of the 
warlike nali\es in iSq.^-iSt.)4. 

1892. I urther conquests of the French on 

the upper Niger. C\)l. .Archinard 
took .Segu and broke the powers 
of the l ulani. 

Dec. 8. A French agreement with Li¬ 
beria defined the boundary^ be¬ 
tween the Liberian Repul)lie and 
the Ivory Coast. 

1893. Further advance of the French on 

the Niger. 'Fhey took Jenne and 
rirnbuktu, defeating the Tuaregs 
(Dec. 16). 

Mar. 10. d he colonies of French Guinea 
(hitherto Rivieres du SucL and the 
Ivory Coast formally established. 

Nov. 15. An Anglo-German agreement 
detined the Nigerian-Cameroons 
boundary, leav'ing the region cast 
of Lake Chad to Ciermany to within 
100 miles of the Nile. 

1893- 1894. THIRD ASHANTI WAR. 

Fhe natives were defeated and a 
British protectorate set up. 

1894- 1895. Abortive campaign of the 

French underMaj. Alonteil against 
the forces of Samori. 
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1894, Mar. 15. Franco-German agreement 

on the boundary between the 
Cameroons and the French Congo. The 
French were given the basin of the Shari 
River and the Bagirmi region, and there¬ 
with an open road to the eastern Sudan and 
the Nile. 

June 22. Dahomey was made a French 
colony. 

1895, Jan. 1 . The Royal Niger Company 

proclaimed a protectorate over 
Busa on the middle Niger and 
Nikki in the hinterland of Da¬ 
homey. 

June. The French possessions in West 
Africa were united under a gover¬ 
nor-general. 

1895-1896. FOURTH ASHANTI WAR. 

Sir F'rancis Scott took Coomassie 
(Jan. 18. i8q()), made the king a 
prisoner, and proclaimed a. British 
protectorate (Aug. lO). 

1897, July 23. A Franco-German agree¬ 

ment defined the boundary l)e- 
tween Dahomey and d'ogoland. 

1897- 1898. Acute tension in Anglo-French 

relations arising from comj)etition 
for the possession of western Nigeria. The 
French, eager to connect their territories 
on the Niger with those in Dahomey, 
dispatched numerous exi)editions into the 
disputed area, which took Busa (Fel). 13, 
1S97) and Nikki (Nov. 30). The British 
protested vigorously and by the s})ring of 
1898 the two countries were on the \ ergc of 
war. 

1898, June 14. THE ANGLO-FRENCH 

CRISIS was ended by an agree¬ 
ment defining the frontier from the coast 
(between Dahomey and Lagos) to the 
Niger. The French retained Nikki, while 
the British were awarded Busa. 

1898, Sept. 29. The French finally defeated 

and captured Samori, thus break¬ 
ing the Mandingo [lower. Samori 
was exiled to Gabun and died in 
igoo. 

1898- 1899. J'he French, under femile Gen- 

til, organized the entire region 
along the Shari and laike Chad. 'Lhisexjie- 
dition united near Lake Chad with other 
missions from the Senegal and Niger and 
from Algeria, thus establishing the connec¬ 
tion of ail the French possessions. 

1899, Mar. 21. J'ollowing the Fashoda 

crisis (p. 748), an Anglo-French 
agreement excluded the French from Ihihr- 
el-Ghazal and Darfur, but left them a free 
hand in Wadai, iiorkii, and Tibesti in the 
eastern Sudan. 

Aug. 9. The British government took 
over Nigeria from the Royal Niger 


Company and made it a British protectorate 
(Jan. I, 1900 ). 

Nov. 14. An Anglo-German agreement 

settled the Togoland-Gold Coast 
frontier and abolished the neutral 
zone [ireviously established on the 
ujijier Volta River. 

1900, Mar.-Nov. Rising of the Ashantis, 

vvdio besieged Coomassie. The 
rebellion was ultimately sup¬ 
pressed and the ca[)ital reliev^ed. 
Apr. 22 . In the battle of Lakhta or 
Kusseri the French defeated and 
killed Rabah Zobeir, foster brother of the 
famous Sudanese slave-trader Zobeir, who 
since 1878 had been ravaging V\'adai, lia- 
gimii and Bornu. 

May. rhe French conquest of Tidikelt, 
Tuat, Insalah, and other oases 
south of Morocco and Algeria, 
gave them control of the northern 
Sahara. 

June 27. A Franco-Spanish agreement 

defined the frontier of Rio de Oro 
and of Spanish Guinea. 

1900-1903. British conquest of northern 
Nigeria: Kano and Sokolo taken 
(Feb. 3, Mar. 15, 1903) and sub¬ 
dued. 

1901, Sept. 26. The kingdom of Ashanti 

was definitely annexed and joined 
to t iie British (add Cxiast colony. 
1904. Reorganization of the French pos¬ 
sessions (.Mauretania, Senegal, 
French Guinea, Ivory (^last. Da¬ 
homey, Up})er Senegal, and Niger) 
as French West Africa, with 
ca[)ital at Dakar. 

1904. Insurrection of the Ekumekus, a 
fanatical sect, in southern Nigeria. 
1904-1905. Serious insurrection in the 
Cameroons. 

1906. Native rising in Sokoto. 

Feb. 18. ddie iiritish colony Lagos was 
incor[)orated with southern Ni¬ 
geria. 

1908- 1909. French conquest of Mauretania 

by (ien. (jouraud. 

1909. An American commission investi¬ 
gated the fmances of Liberia, 

which was bankrupt. 'I'he United Stales 
supported the government against native 
insurrections and gave financial aid until 
an international loan was arranged for 
(June, 1912). 

1909- 1911. French conquest of Wadai. 
1911, Nov. 4. By the Franco-German 

agreement settling the second 

Monacan crisis (ji. 757) about 

100,000 sq. miles of the Lrench 
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Congo were added to the German Cam- 
eroons colony. 

1914. The French occupied Tibesti, but 

owing to the exigencies of the 
World War, were oljliged to aban¬ 
don the eastern Sudan in igi6. 
The region was reoccupied in 1920. 


Jan. 1. Southern and northern Nigeria 
were joined under one adminis¬ 
tration. 

1914, Aug. CONQUEST OF THE GER¬ 
MAN COLONIES, Togoland, and 
Cameroons, by French and British forces 
from the neighboring colonies (p. 918). 

{Coni. p. 1088.) 


6. THF: CONGO RKGION 

(French Kquatorial Africa, wSpanish Guinea, Belgian 
Congo, Angola) 


This area is inhalhted ])y llie Bantu, wh<\ 
because of the thick tro])ic'al jungles and 
the conseciuent dilhculty of communic aticjn, 
never built large empires cong)arable to 
tho.se of West Africa. In the i<Ah century 
the chief “kingdenns” were tliose of the 
Congo (on the lower reaches of the great 
river), the Ansika (on the Congo |)lateau, 
abo\’e Brazzaville), Lounda (on the border 
betwc'cn the presenl -day C'ongo State and 
Angola), Manyema do the west of Lake 
'rangariyikal, and Balouba do the south 
of .Manyema). 

1839-1845. The French ac(|iiired land by 
treaty on both sidc-s of the Gabun 
River. 

1840. The Portuguese extended their 
|)()ssessions in Angola south to 
Mossamedes. 

1849. The French founded Libreville, 
using freecl sla\'es as .settlers. 
1857-1859, 1863-1865. Explorations of 

Paul du Chaillu (a Franco-.Vmeri- 
can) in the region of the Gabun 
and Ogowe Rivers. 

1876-1878. Explorations of Savorgnan de 
Brazza in the region north of the 
('ongo. 

1876, Sept. 12. King Leopold of lielgium, 
an anient imj)eriali.st, summoned 
to Brussels an international c’ongress of 
geogra})hers, exjdorers, and scientists and 
founded the International Association for 
the Exploration and Civilization of Central 
Africa, one of (he chief |)urj)oses of which 
W'as to .suppress the slaN(‘ tnidc Fach 
national grouj) was to establish a national 
committee to cxirry on th.e work in special 
areas, d'hc Belgian committee was most 
active, and in the years 1S77- 1870 began to 
found j>osts on Lake Tanganyika. 
1878, Nov. 25. 'The Belgian c ommittcc was 
transformed into the Comit6 
d’Etudes du Haut-Congo. H. M. Stanley, 
recently returned from his crossing of Africa 
by Uie Congo route, was engaged to eaCa\> 


lish stations in the Congo area. This he 
did in the years 1879-1884. 

1880. The French, alarmed by Stanley’s 
activity, sent out De Brazza, who 
made treaties with the chiefs on 
the north side of the Congo, 
founded Brazzaville and organized 
a protectorate. 

1882. 'The Comite d’Ktudes du Haut- 
Congo was transformed into the 
International Association of the Congo, 
with trade as a main objective. .A number 
of c:c)m})anies were organized to exploit the 
Congo region. 

1884, Feb. 26. AN ANGLO-PORTU- 
GUESE TREATY ga\e roriugal 
b(.)th sides of the lower Congo from 5° 12' 
to 8° S. IvUl. and inland to Noki. Portugal 
agreed to freedom of inuigation on the 
('ongo and promised a low tariff. The 
treaty was intended primarily to check 
the French ad\ance. Owing to vigorous 
f)arliamentarv oj)|)osition and to jmotests 
from !■'ranee and Germany, it had to be 
abandoned (June 20). 

Apr. 22. The United States recognized 
the International Association as a 
territorial power. 

Apr. 23. By treaty I'rance secured the 
right of pre-emption in the e\ ent 
of the International Association 
alienating its territory. 

Nov. 8. Germany recognized the Inter¬ 
national Association. 

Nov. 15-1885, Feb. 26. BERLIN CON¬ 
FERENCE on C'ongo affairs, 
arranged by Germany and I'rante. It pro¬ 
vided for freedom of navigation on the 
Congo and Niger, free trade in the Congo 
Basin, abolition of slavery and the slave 
trade, cfTectixe occupation of territory 
claimed, etc. 

Dec. 16. England recognized the Inter¬ 
national Association. France and 
Russia followed on Feb. 5, 1885, 
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Association took the name Independent 
State of the Congo. 

1886, Feb. 5. An agreement, concJiidcd 
between France and the Congo 
State in comicction uitii the recognition of 
the latter, detined the frontier l)el\veen the 
Congo Slate and the hretuli Congo at the 
Congo River and the Uhangi, a nortl.ern 
continent. 

Feb. 14. An agreement between the 
Congo State and Portugal ga\'e 
the latter the Kabinda Knclave to 
the north of tlie ri\er, and the 
south bank as far up as Noki. 

Apr. King Leopold assumed sovereignty 
of the Congo State, wliit h became i 
his personal })Ossession. 'I'he (haracter of I 
the state becar^ie le.ss and less international | 
and the king’s ohjeeti\e became more and | 
more the e.xploitation of tlte country. Con¬ 
cessionaires were granted large tireas, but 
much of the country (tlie central ))ortion) 
was set aside as slate land idofHiiin dc A/ 
i oiironnc) tind as tiie king’s {)rivale domain 
{dojuain privv). 

Aug, 1 . Leopold {)r()claimed the neu¬ 
trality of the Congo State and 
announced its territorial c laims. 

Nov. 22. A treaty between France and 
the Congo State delined the 
boundary in tla* Manyanga region. 

Dec. 24. An agreement between France 
and Germany clermed the frontier 
between the French Congo and the 
Cameroons in the southern part. 

1886, Apr, 27. De Brazza was made com¬ 

missioner-general of the I'rench 
Congo. 

May 12. A Franco-Portuguese agree¬ 
ment fixed the boundary of the 
Kabinda encLave. 

Dec. 30. A German-Portuguese agree¬ 
ment fixed the frontier l>etween 
Angola and German Southwest 
Afric a. 

1887, Apr. 29. A new Franco-Congolese 

treaty defined the frontier as the 
Ubangi River and the 4th j)araJlel 
N. Lat. 

1888, 7'he French explorer, Paul Crampel, 

opened up the region from the 
French Congo to Lake Chad. He 
was followed by others (Dybow- 
ski, Maistrej. 

Dec. 11. I'he French colony of Gabun 
was united with the French Congo. 
1888-1889. “RESCUE” OF EMIN 
PASHA, the governor of Fiqua- 
toria, by FI. M. Stanley. The relief ex])e- 
dition had been largely financed by King 
Leoj)old and his friend Sir William Mac¬ 
Kinnon, chairman of the Imperial British 
East iVfrica Company. Its real purjjose 


was to secure Ecpiatoria and thereby an 
outlet to tlie upper \ile for the Ccuigo 
State. 

Aug. 2 . Leojiolci designated the Belgian 
State as the heir of the Congo. 

1890, May 24. The MacKinnon Treaty, 

concluded betwecai Leopold and 
the Imperial Hriiish Fast Africa ('om[)auy. 
In return for a strij) of terrilor}' helwcaui 
Lake- .\lbert iidward and Lake Tanganyika 
(important for the* iirojc-c t of an all British 
('ape-loCairo route', the company rc'cog 
ni/.c-cl as Lc'opold’s sj)hc‘re the- uc'Slc'rn l)ank 
c.f the upper .Nile as far as Lado. d'his 
agreement, while not oflujally recognized 
l)y tiic British government, was not dis- 
a \o\\ ed i' V it. 

July 2. THE BRUSSELS ACT, conchul 
ing an interna 1 i(»r.al eoniereiice at 
Brussels. It arrangcal for the 
systematic extirpation of tlie slave 
trade, proiiihilion of the sale of 
tircarms, etc . 

July 3. J ^eojxcld gave’ the Belgian State 
the right to annex the Congo State 
after 10 \'ears. 

July 11 . In return the Belgian Stale 
granted the Congo a loan without 
interest and a subsidy for 10 years. 

Nov. 14. An agreement between Eng¬ 
land and Portugal defiiied the 
frontier cjf Angola and South 
.Vfi ica. 

1891, Apr. 15. The Katanga Company 

formed under bc-ojiold’s auspices 
lc> exploit the rich copper de[)osits 
c»f Katanga, after the defeat of the 
native king, Msidi. 

May 25. By treaty the Congo State and 
i'ortiigai divided Lounda between 
them. 

June 11. A further Anglo-Portuguese 
agreement assigned Barol.seland 
to Fmglatid. l.aler disagreements 
were arbitrated by the King of 
Italy (May ^o, tejo^). 

1892, May 8 . ^ I’lie natives of the Congo 

were forhidden to rollc-ct ivcjry and 
rubber exc ej)ting for t he state. 

May 16. Beginning of a great rising of 
the Arab slaveholders and traders 
on tlic upper Congo and in the Tanganyika 
The Belgians proceeded against 
them. T'hc Arabs were defeated Ijy Baron 
Dhanis (Nov. 22) and then by Col. Chaltin, 
wholcwk their chief centers, Nyangwe (Mar. 
4 , 1803 ) and Kasongo (Apr. 22 ). 

Dec. 5. Forced labor of the Congo 
natives was introduced in the 
guise of taxes in kind and lalx)r. 

Oct. A Belgian force, under Van Kerck- 
hoven, reached the Nile at Wa- 
delai and proceeded to take over the region 
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assigned the Congo by the MacKinnon 
T reaty. 

1893, June. The French, alarmed by the 

advance of the Belgians, sent out 
Monteil and l)e( azes to occu])y the country 
from the M’Jiomu l<i\er to the Nile, after 
futile attem|)ts to reach an agreement with 
Leopohl. 

1894, Mar. 15. A Franco-German agree¬ 

ment regarding the ('arneroons 
frontier hd’t the I'Yench free to 
advance through the Sudan to the 
Nile. 

May 12. THE CONGO TREATY, be- 

tw{‘en la\glaiul and the (*<>ngo 
State. In order to frustrate tlie ^’rench 
advance, tiie J^rilish Jeased to i.eopold for 
tlie duration of his life the entire reginn west 
of the upi)er Nile from Lake Alljert to 
kashoda and west to J-i. Long. 'J'he 
regie*n west of this (to 25“ IC Long.) and 
north of the ( ougo-Nilc* watershed, wa:- 
leased t<t ].eof)oid and Ins su<'ces.s(a*s. In 
return t.ngland was to have a lease of a 
corridor 25 kiloinc’ters wide iroin Lain* 
'l angatndka to Lake Albert laUc'ard. \’io- 
lent [)rotests of the (iertnans for'ed the 
ahandotunent of tiie lea.se of the* strip (June 
22J while the thnailening attitude of the 
1'rencii ol>liged Leopold to make an agree¬ 
ment with tlieir:. 

Aug. 14, FRANCO -CONGOLESE 
AGREEMENT, fixing tlie frontier 
on the ALiionni River and liu- Nile- 
Congo watershed along the parallel 5° ,(;o' 
.\. Lat. Leopold was thus oliliged tc) gi\e 
up hi> elairn to the northern part of llte 
lease, but retaint'd the rc'gion known as tlie 
Lado Enclave. 

Sept. Liotard wa> made Lreneli com¬ 
missioner of tlie ujiper I'bangi and 
\cas sent out to establish posts in the Hahr- 
el liha/al regicci. d iie Lremli had visions 
of oi'cujiying tlie southern part of tiie former 
l'.gy]»lian Sudan :iiul thereby forcing the 
British to e\ac‘uale ligypt by a threat of 
interfereiue witii the Nile water-su{>jdy. 
Some e\ en dreamed of extending the brent li 
belt from West .Africa across tiie Nile and 
Llliioj)ia to i rench Somaliland. 
1896-1897. The Gentil mission opent'd up 
the Bagirmi tDuntry, the liinlcr- 
Jand of tlie krcnch Ctmgo. 

1895, Mar. 28. Statement of Sir Edward 

Grey in tlie ikilish Barliamenl, 
that any French expedition to the 
iip{)er Nile would lie regarded as 
an ''unfriendly arid' 

Sept. Visit of King Leopold to Paris. 

He made an agreement with the 
French to co-operate on the upper Nile, and 
during \'isils to Fngland (Ocl., Jan.) at¬ 
tempted to bring about an adjustment of 


rival claims. His aim vas to secure the 
agreement of Enghind to a lease of the upper 
Nile region to the Congo Stale. 

1896, Mar. 13. Beginning of the Egyptian 

reconquest of the Sudan, under 
Cen. Kitchener. The main object 
of the reconquest as to prevent 
the Sudan falling into the hands 
of i‘ranee. 

June. The Marchand Expedition left 
France, with instructions to ad- 
\-ance to I'ashoda and claim the 
country for France, 

1897, Feb. The Belgians, under Chaltin, 

reached the Nile at Rt'iaf, and. 
after defeating the Sudan der- 
\ish.es. occupied Lado and W'a- 
dclai. 

Aug. Marchand reached the Bahr-el- 
Ghazal region, but was unable to 
j)nK eed }>ccausc of the low water 
of tlie ri\er.s. 

Sept, (ireat mutiny and rising of the 
Batetelas on the upper Congo. 
Baron Dhanis jiroceedcd against 
tiicm in fon c. but the imsurrection 
wa.-' not linally suppressed until 
Oct. 1000. 

1898, July 10. Marchand reached the Nile 

at Fashoda and established a force. 
Aug. 30. Secret Anglo-German agree¬ 
ment for the e\ entual partition of 
the R'irtiiguese colonies. (Ger¬ 
many was to get tlie larger part 
of Angola ip. 74v^'. 

Sept. 19. Arrival of Kitchener at Fa¬ 
shoda. .Acute cri.sis in the re¬ 
lations of ]•'ranee and England (p. 
748'.. 

Nov. 4. 1 he I rench go\-ernmcnt ordered 

the evacuation of Fashoda. 

1899, (iianting of concessions in the 

French Congo to a number of 
rui)bcr com]>anics. Through, rubber taxes 
and lorced lalior a form of sknery was 
introduced not much <lirferent from that of 
the C'ongo State. 

1900, June 27. An agreement between 

France and Spain defined tlie 
boundary' of Spanish (iuinca. 

1902. (inat native uprising in Angola, 

supjiressed with difficulty. 

July 5. The French possessions on the 
Congo were divided into t\vo 
colonies: Lower C'ongo-Gabun, 
Chad. 

1903, May. Beginning of a large-scale 

agitation, first in England, then 
in the United Slates. Germany, and other 
countries, directed against the conditions in 
the Congo. T he writings of E. D. Morel 
and the reports of the British consul. Sir 
Roger Casement, aroused great indignation. 
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In July 1904 Leopold sent out a commis¬ 
sion of three to investigate. Its report 
(Nov. 1905) was v^ery unfavorable. The 
agitation continued until the annexation of 
the Congo by Belgium. 

Dec. 29. The French Congo was divided 
into four colonies: Gabun, Middle 
Congo, Ubangi-Shari, Chad. 

1906. A serious insurrection broke out in 
the French Congo. An investi¬ 
gating commission under De 
Brazza was sent out. 

1906, May 9. After years of friction the 

British finally obliged Leopold to 
accept a compromise settlement of his 
claims on the upfier Nile. He w^as given 
the Lado Enclave, but only for the duration 
of his life. 

1907, Another insurrection in Angola, con¬ 

nected with the Herrero rising in 
German Southwest Africa. 

1908, Oct. 18. By act of the Belgian parlia¬ 

ment, the Congo State was an¬ 
nexed to Belgium. Thenceforth 
the parliament exercised efTective 
control and began the rernox'al of 
abuses. 

Dec. 23. A Franco-Belgian agreement 
definitively fixed the boundaries of 
the I'renrh and Belgian Congos. 
1910, Jan. 15. 'Fhc I'rench Congo was re¬ 
named French Equatorial Africa, 
and was redixdded into three 
colonies: Gabun, Middle Congo, 
Ubangi-Shari. 

May 2. The labor tax was abolished in 

the Belgian C'ongo. 

May 14. An Anglo-Belgian agreement 

gave the Belgian ('ongo the west 
shore of Lake Albert. 


June 16. The Lado Enclave reverted to 
the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan on the 
death of Leopold. 

July 1. An extensive program of reform 

was introduced in the Belgian 
Congo. At much the same time the French 
government thoroughly revised the con¬ 
cessions to the companies operating in the 
French Congo. 

Aug. 11. A German-Belgian agreement 

fixed the frontier between the 
Belgian Congo and German l^ast 
Africa. 

1911, May 4. An Anglo-Belgian agreement 

defined the boundary between the 
Belgian Congo and Uganda. 

Nov. 4. THE FRANCO-GERMAN 
AGREEMENT ending the second 
Moroccan crisis (p. 758) involved the 
cession by France to Germany of about 
100,000 square miles of the French Congo, 
on the coast south beyond Spanish Guinea 
and in the interior two strips, one along the 
Sangha River to the Congo, and another 
to the Ubangi River. 

1912, July 1. Freedom of trade in the en¬ 

tire Belgian Congo was declared. 

1913, Jan. 31. The liquor trade was for¬ 

bidden in the Belgian Congo. 

1914, Feb. 3. An Anglo-Belgian agreement 

fixed the boundary between the 
Belgian C'ongo and British East 
Airica. 

July. The Belgian Congo was divided 
into four provinces and a general 
program of administrative decen¬ 
tralization was introduced. 

Aug. 16. Angola was given autonomy. 

{Cont, p. 1089.) 


7. EAST AFRICA 

(Kenya, Uganda, 7'anganyik.a, Nyasaland, 
iVIozani biquej 


East Africa is inhabited almost ex¬ 
clusively by Negroes of the Bantu race. At 
the beginning of the igth century the only 
European settlements were those of the 
Portuguese, and of these only the more 
southerly ones remained after the conquests 
of the Arabs of Muscat (Oman) in the late 
17th century. F>om Cape Delgado north¬ 
ward to what is now Italian Somaliland the 
coast was under the rule of the Sultan of 
Muscat, who was rcj)resented by a viceroy 
(Sayyu/) residing first at Mombasa, later 
at Zanzibar. I'he Arabs carried on a lively 
trade in slaves, and in the course of time the 


slave-raiders penetrated farther and farther 
into the interior, reaching the region of the 
great lakes. When the European powers, 
intent on the suf)prcssion of the slave trade 
and on the expansion of their commerce, 
began to interest themselves in this region, 
they were confronted first with the claims 
of the Arab ruler and then with the pre- 
ten .sions of Portugal. 

1823. Adm. Owen, commanding a British 
squadron, raised the British flag 
on the south shore of Delagoa Bay, but 
this was removed after his departure, by 
the Portuguese. 
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1824-1828. Owen occupied Mombasa on 

the East African coast, the region 
being in dispute between the Sul¬ 
tan of Muscat and his local repre¬ 
sentative. 

1840. Sayyid Said, representative of the 

Sultan of Muscat on the East 
African coast, established his ca{)i- 
tal at Zanzibar. 

1841. The first British consul-general was 

appointed to Zanzibar. From this 
time on, British trade interests in 
East Africa developed rapidly. 
1860-1865. Exj^lorations of the Cierman 
discoverer, von der Decken, in 
Piast Africa. He first outlined 
schemes for a German dominion 
in this region. 

1861. Under pressure from the British, 

the dominions of the Sultan of 
Muscat were divided, Zanzibar becoming 
tlie seat of the Sultan Majid, who claimed 
control over some thousand miles of the 
coast. 

1862, Mar. 10. The British and the French 

recognized the independence of 
the Sultan of Zanzibar. 

1866-1887. Sir John Kirk, Briti.sh (onsul- 
general at Zanzibar. Under his 
influence tlie sultan was induced to take 
measures against the slave trade. Briti.sh 
interests became {predominant and Kirk to 
a large extent determined the policy of the 
sultan. 

1870-1888. Barghash Sayyid, Sultan of 
Zanzibar. 

1873, June 6 . Under British pressure, the 
sultan prohibited the export of 
slaves from his dominions and 
closed the {public slave markets of 
Zanzibar. 

1875. Eolkpwing the e\{plorations of Living¬ 

stone (p. S26), the first British 
missionaries a{){)cared on the Shire 
River and about Lake Nyasti. 
Blantyre was founded in 187 O. 
July 24. An arbitral award of President 
MacMahon (pf France assigned 
the south shore of Delagoa Bay to 
Portugal, rejecting the British 
claims. 

1876. The Sultan of Zanzibar offered his 

continental posse.ssions to Sir 
William MacKinnon, chairman of the 
British India Steam Navigation Company. 
MacKinnon a{){Jecdcd to the British govern¬ 
ment for su}){)ort, and, failing this, declined 
the offer. 

1877. The first Protestant missions arrived 

in Uganda, following an appeal 
from King Mte.sa (1857-1884), trans¬ 
mitted through Stanley. 
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1878. The German African Society, as a 

branch of the International Afri¬ 
can Association, established a number of 
posts in the region between Bagamoyo and 
Lake Tanganyika. 

British missionary and trading interests 
organized the African Lakes Trading Com¬ 
pany on Lake Nyasa. 

1879. ('atholic French missionaries of the 

White Fathers arrived in Uganda. 

1883, Dec. 14. J'he Portuguese govern¬ 

ment granted a concession for a 
railway from Delagoa Bay to the 
Transvaal to the American pro¬ 
moter, MacMurdo. 

1884, Feb. 26. By the abortive Congo 

Treaty (p. 843) Portugal recog¬ 
nized British claims in the Nyasa 
area. 

Oct. 10 . Death of King Mlesaof Uganda. 
He was succeeded by his young 
and headstrong son, Mwanga, who soon be- 
aime involved in stmggles with the variipus 
religious factions (Moslem-Arab; I’rotes- 
tant-British; Ckitholic-E'rench). 
Nov. 19- Karl Peters, moving s{)irit of 
the German colonial nKPvement, 
signed the first of a long series of 
treaties with the native chiefs of 
the regions behind Baganioyo. 

1885, Feb. 12. Lhe German East Africa 

Company was chartered, to take 
over the claims cstalplished by 
Peters. 

Feb. 17. The German g(pvernment estab¬ 
lished a protectorate over East 
Africa from the Umba River in tlie 
south to the Rovuma in the north. 
Apr. 8 - rhe Denhardt brothers, Ger¬ 
mans, secured the ^^'itu region 
from the local sultan, for the newly 
formed Witu Company. 

May 27. T 'he German government estab¬ 
lished a protectorate over Witu. 
Aug. 14. d'he Sultan of Zanzibar was 
obliged to recxpgnize the German 
protectorate over Witu, following 
a nav^al demonstration and an ulti¬ 
matum. 

Oct. Murder of Bishop Hannington at 

the command of Mwanga of 
Uganda. Beginning of a {jeriod of 
IK*rsecution of the Christians and 
general chaos in that region. 
1885-1896. Prolonged wars of the British 
in Nyasaland against the Arab 
slave-traders and their allies. 

1886, May 12, F ranee recognized the 

Portuguese claims to all territory 
between Angola in West Africa and Mo¬ 
zambique in I'iast Africa, without prejudice 
to the claims of others. On Dec. 30 the 
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German government likewise recognized 
the Portuguese pretensions. 

Oct. 29, Nov. 1. After an investigation of 
claims by a British-German- 
French commission (report June g), the 
British and German governments concluded 
an agreement delining the possessions of the 
Sultan of Zanzibar: the islands of Zanzibar, 
Pemba, and Lamu; the northern towns of 
Kismayu, Brava, Merka, Magdoshu, and 
Warsheikh; and the coastal strip (lo miles 
wide). The German and British spheres 
of interest were defined by a line from the 
mouth of the Umba River northwest 
around the northern base of Mt. Kiliman¬ 
jaro and thence northwest to the point wdiere 
the first parallel S. Lat. strikes the east 
coast of Lake Victoria. In the norlli the 
British s])here extended to the Tana River, 
leaving Witu to the Germans. 

1887, May 24. The British East Africa 

Company (Sir William AlacKin- 
non, chairman) secured from the 
Sultan of Zanzibar a 50-year lease 
of his coastal strip between the 
Umba and the l^ina Rivers. 

1888, Mar. 26. Death of Barghash; Sayyid 

Khalifa, Sultan of Zanzibar. 

Apr. 28. The Germans secured from the 
sultan a 50-year lease of that i)art 
of the coast betwetm the Rovuma 
and the Umba Rivers. 

Sept. 3. The British East Africa Com¬ 
pany was given a charter to de 
velop the territory in the British 
sphere. 

Sept. Victory of the Moslem-Arab 
faction in Uganda; deposition and 
flight of Mwanga. 

1888-1890. Great insurrection of the coast 
Arabs in the German sphere, under 
Bushin. In Dec. i8cS8 the British joined 
the Germans in a blockade of tlie coast. 
The rising was ultimately mastered by the 
(ierman explorer and administrator, Her¬ 
mann von Wissmann. 

1888-1890. Portuguese expeditions into 
the regions west of Lake Nyasa 
and into the Manica district, with the ob¬ 
ject of estabUshing Portuguese claims to 
the whole of the interior, which had been 
assigned by the British government to the 
newly founded South Africa Comjmny (]). 

855). 

1889, Sept. 21. The British proclaimed a 

protectorate over the Shire River 
region. 

Oct. 4. Mwanga, supported by the 
Christians, defeated the Moslems 
in Uganda. Ascendancy of the 
Catholic faction. 

Dec. Emin Pasha, the governor of Equa- 
toria, having been ‘‘rescued” by 


Stanley (p. 844), arrived at Bagamoyo. 
He soon took service with the Germans and 
set out for the region west of Lake Victoria, 
where he was killed (i 8 q 2 ) by Arab slave- 
traders. 

1890, Jan. 10. The British sent to the 
Portuguese government a stiff ulti¬ 
matum protesting against the ex¬ 
peditions into the interior. 

Mar. 4. The British East Africa Com¬ 
pany secured from the Sultan of 
Zanzibar the concession of the 
Benadir coast. 

Mar. Karl Peters, having entered 
Uganda by way of the Tana River 
country, induced Mwanga to sign 
a treaty, by which it was hoped 
that the German position in 
Uganda might be established. 

Apr. 14. A mission of the iiritish h'ast 
Africa Company, under Frederick 
Jackson, arrived in Uganda. Peters with¬ 
drew to the south side of Lake Victoria 
and Jackson succeeded in getting Mwanga 
to recognize the protection of the com¬ 
pany. 

May 24. The so-called MacKinnon 
Treaty, concluded between the 
British East Africa Comj)any and King 
Leo))old as ruler of tlu“ Congo. The com¬ 
pany recognized lA^opold’s rights on the 
west bank of the u])|)er Nile, in return for 
the ce.ssion of a strij) of territory between 
the south tip of Lake Albert laiward and 
the north tij) of Lake T anganyika. This 
agreement was not ofiicially sanctioned by 
the liritish government. 

June 14. The iiritish established a pro¬ 
tectorate over Zanzibar. T'his was 
recognized by (Germany in the agreement of 
July I and by France (in return for recogni¬ 
tion of the j)r()tectorate oxer Aladagascar) 
on Aug. 4. 

Julyl. AN ANGLO-GERMAN AGREE¬ 
MENT disi >osed of conllicting 
claims and aims in ICist Africa: in return 
for the cession of Heligoland (p. 741) the 
Germans gave uj) all claims to Uganda and 
abandoned their position in Witu. The 
frontier between British and German East 
Africa was extended on the west side of 
Lake Victoria as far as the frontier of the 
Congo State. 

Oct. 28. Following the suppression of 
the Arab rising, the German East 
Africa Company ceded all its terri¬ 
torial rights to the German gov¬ 
ernment. 

Nov. 19. The British proclaimed a pro¬ 
tectorate over Witu and the coastal 
area as far as the Juba River. 

Dec. 18. Arrival of Sir Frederick Lugard 
with a British force in Uganda. 
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He induced the king to sign a new treiity 
(Dec. 26) and attempted to restore peace 
between the religious factions. In 1891 he 
moved to the western areas, establishing 
posts and enlisting remnants of the Sudan¬ 
ese forces which had been in the service of 
Emin Pasha. 

1891, Mar. 24. An Anglo-Italian agree¬ 

ment fixed the Juba Kiv’er as the 
boundary lietween British lOast 
Africa and Italian Somaliland. 
June 11. AN ANGLO-PORTUGUESE 
AGREEMENT brought to an end 
the long-standing dispute aliout claims in 
East Africa; Portugal was to have lioth 
banks of the Zambezi to a ])oint 10 miles 
west of Zumbo; the Povuma River was to 
be the northern boundary; British claims 
in Nyasaland were recognized, as also in 
JManicaland. 

July 30. d'he Portuguese government 
chartered the Mozambique Com¬ 
pany, which was financed to a 
large c.xteni by British capital, to 
develo}) the region behind Beira. 

1891- 1893. The Wahehe War in Cierman 

East Africa. 

1892, Jan. Outbreak of new religious con¬ 

flicts in Uganda. Lugard inter¬ 
vened energetically and secured 
the victory of the i^rotestant fac¬ 
tion. 

1892- 1898. Pacification of Nyasaland 

througli the sujipression of Angoni 
and .'\ral) risings, chielly by Sir 
Harry H. Johnston. 

1893, Mar. Arrival of Sir Gerald Portal 

in Uganda. I'he British East 
Africa Comfxiny had announced its inten¬ 
tion of withdrawing and had been induced 
to stay on only through the intervention 
and financ’ial suf)j)ort of the missionary 
interests, llie government of Lord Rose¬ 
bery was eager to take over the country in 
order to protect the apjiroaeh to the head¬ 
waters of the Nile, but the anti-im]>crialist 
element in the cabinet objected. Portal 
raised the British llag and recommended 
retention of control by Britain. 
Feb. 22. The mime of Nyasaland was 
changed to British Central African 
Protectorate. 

1894, Feb. 4. Major Owen, sent out to 

counteract Belgian ex]ieditions 
along the Nile, reached the river 
from Uganda and raised the 
British flag at Wadelai. 

May 12. The Congo Treaty between 
King Leopold and (Jreat Britain, 
along the lines of the MacKinnon Treaty 
(p. 845). The protests of the German 
government led to the cancellation of the 
lease, by the Congo State, of a narrow 


strip of territory adjacent to the German 
East African frontier, thus frustrating the 
hope of a Cape to Cairo connection through 
Africa. 

June 18. The British government for¬ 
mally announced a protectorate 
over Uganda. 

Sept. 1. A German-Portuguese agree¬ 
ment defined the boundaries be¬ 
tween German East Africa and 
Mozambique. 

1895-1899. Native risings in Mozambique 

greatly hindered the development 
of the colony. 

1895, July 1. Eollowing the dissolution of 

the British East Africa Company, 
the British government organized 
its siihere as the East Africa Pro¬ 
tectorate. 

1896, June 30. The kingdom of Unyoro 

was added to the Uganda Pro¬ 
tectorate. 

Aug. A disfHited succession in Zanzibar 
led to a dangerous .Arab movement 
against British rule and to a bom¬ 
bardment of Zanzibar by a British 
squadron. 

1897, Apr. 6. Slavery was abolished in 

Zanzibar, by decree of the]sultan. 
July-Aug. New troubles in Uganda, jiro- 
voked by King Mwanga. He was 
forced to flee and surrendered to 
the Germans. 

Sept. Outbreak of a great mutiny of the 
Sudanese troops in Uganda, which 
was not supi>ressed until 1898, 
after a regular campaign by Maj. 

James MacDonald. 

Nov. Daudi Chwa was made King of 
Uganda. Being a small child, the 
country was ruled, under the 
British, by a regency ('until 1914). 

1898, Sept. IMaj. C. G. Martyr took Wa¬ 

delai and Rcjaf on the Nile, as part 
of the reconquest of the Sudan. 

1899, June, Capture of Mwanga and his 

ally, Kabarega of Unyoro. These 
two troublesome opponents of 
British rule were exiled to the 
Seychelles. 

Sept. 13. First ascent of Mt. Kenya, by 
H. J, Mackinder. 

1900, Mar. 10. A definitiv e treaty between 

Uganda and Great Britain regu¬ 
lated the form of government; the country 
is ruled by the king (kabaka) with the 
advice and assistance of the British com¬ 
missioner. 

1901, Feb. 23. An Anglo-German agree¬ 

ment regulated the boundary be¬ 
tween German East Africa and Nyasa¬ 
land. 
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Dec. 26. The first railroad train reached 
Lake Victoria by the Uganda Rail¬ 
way, from Mombasa (surveyed 1891-1892; 
constructed 1896-1901, and since then the 
most important single factor in the opening 
up of the country). 

1902, Apr. 1. The eastern province of 
Uganda was joined to British East 
Africa. 

1902. A land grant of 500 sq. miles in 
British East Africa to the East 
African Syndicate initiated white settle¬ 
ment in the upland region (regulated by 
the First Crown Lands Ordinance, Sept. 
27). 

1905. A serious rising of Moslems and 

pagans in the southern part of 
German East Africa led to the 

practical extermination of the An- 
gonis, a powerful native tribe. 

1906, Oct. 22. hixecutive and legislative 

councils were established in Brit¬ 


ish East Africa, the latter composed exclu¬ 
sively of nominated members. 

1907, May 23. The government of Mozam¬ 

bique was organized, with the 
establishment of a legislative 
council on which the European 
elements were rej^resented. 

July 6. The name of British Central 
Africa was changed back to Ny- 
asaland Protectorate. 

Sept. 4. Nominated executive and legis¬ 
lative councils were established in 
Nyasaland. 

1908. Mar. 31. Opening of the Shire High¬ 

lands Railway to Blanlyre. 

1912, Feb. 26. Opening of the railroad from 
Dar es-Salaam to Tabora, the 

main line in German East Africa. 
1914, Feb. 1. The Dar cs-Salaam Railroad 
rea('hed the shore of Lake Tan¬ 
ganyika. {Coni. p. 1090.) 


8. SOUTH AFRICA 

(Cape of Good Hope, Orange Free State, Natal, 
South African Republic, Rhodesia, 
German Southwest Africa) 


At the end of the i8th century the Dutch 
were still in possession of Cape C'olony, 
where they had established themselves in 
1652. 'J'he settlement was originally de¬ 
signed exclusively as a refreshment station 
for the shii)s of the Dutch East India Com¬ 
pany cn route to the Spice Islands, but the 
jneed for sup|)]ies had led to the establish¬ 
ment of free burghers (1657) who were to 
grow grain and make wine. To provide the 
necessary farm labor, slaves were intro¬ 
duced from West Africa and from Asia 
(1657). The neighboring native tribes 
(Bushmen and Hottentots) were economi¬ 
cally in a very backward state, but early 
efforts to prevent contact and conflict could 
not be maintained. The need for fresh meat 
resulted in trade with the Hottentot cattle¬ 
men and to a gradual expansion of the 
burghers beyond the immediate vicinity of 
Capetown. The population was increased 
(1688-1694) by the arrival of several hun¬ 
dred French Huguenot settlers who had 
taken refuge in Holland after the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes and whose passage to 
the Cape was financed by the Dutch East 
India Company. By 1700 there were about 
TOGO free burghers at the Cape. Progress 
during the i8th century continued to be 
very modest. The stiff regulations of the 


company serwd as a deterrent and Euro- 
jiean immigration was almost insignificant. 
Nevertheless, the tendency toward expan¬ 
sion remained [)otent. Cattle farmers con¬ 
tinued to push the frontier of settlement 
eastward along the coast and northward in¬ 
to the veld. The Orange River was reaOied 
in 1760 and the Great Fish River in 1776. 
Graaff Reinet was founded in 1786. In the 
last years of Dutch rule there developed 
also a demand for burgher representation 
and a more liberal regime. By 1795 this 
movement had reached the point where 
local magistrates were driven out and pro¬ 
jects for a national assembly brought for¬ 
ward. 

1795, Sept. 16. By the capitulation of Rus- 
tenburg, the Dutch garrison at 
the Caf'c surrendered to Adm. Elphinstone 
and a British fleet. The British acted under 
mandate from the exiled Prince of Orange, 
but the chief purpose of the seizure was to 
prev^ent the Cape, like Holland, from falling 
into the hands of the French. 

1803, Feb. 21. Under the terms of the 
Treaty of Amiens (p. 590) the 
British returned the Cape to the 
Dutch (Batavian Republic). 

1806, Jan. 10. By the capitulation of Papen- 
dorp the Dutch garrisons once 
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more surrendered to a powerful Hritish 
fleet. 

1807. Abolition of the slave trade through¬ 
out the ilritish Emjhre. d'his cre¬ 
ated a serious labor problem in 
South Africa and brought to the 
fore the question of drafting the 
Hottentots. 

1809. Ix'gal restrictions on the free move¬ 
ment of the IhUtentots were intro¬ 
duced, with the object of forcing 
them into service. 

1814, May 30. By the TREATY OF PARIS 

(}). 6oi) the Britisli secured defini¬ 
tive [losscssion t)f the ( ape. By an agree¬ 
ment of Aug. 13 the Dutch were paid 
£6,000,000 funds, ostcnsilily by way of com- 
[lensation. Until 1825 the new possession 
was ruled autocraliially by the British 
governor. 

1816. (beat inllu.x of British missionaries 
(iMora\'ian missions, 1792; London 
Missionary Society, 1794; Wcsleyans, 1816). 
The missionaries undertook to convert the 
natives in the eastern areas and to improve 
their lot. Through their e.xertions (cs|). Dr. 
John Philip) the problem of native protec¬ 
tion was [irouglit to the fore. Philip pro¬ 
posed segregation of the Hottentots and 
their settlement on the land. All pro|)osals 
of this type roused strong opposition among 
the farmers. 

1820. About 4000 British colonists {Albany 
SclUrrs) settled in the eastern 
coastal region by the British gov¬ 
ernment, giving the colony for the 
first time a noticeable I'inglish 
tinge. 

1822. A proclamation provided for the 
gradual establishment of English 
in |)lace of Dutch as the official 
language. 

1824. Aug. 27. Francis G. Farewell and a 

group of merchants from the Caj)e 
declared Natal British, but tliis 
steji was not recognized by the 
government. The settlement was 
renamed Durban in 1835. 

1825. /Vfter an investigation, the British 

government established an advi¬ 
sory council at the Uape (3 ollicial 
members; 3 nominated) to assist 
the governor. Two years later pro¬ 
vision was made for an indepen¬ 
dent judiciary. 

1826. The Cape colony was extended 

northward to the (Grange River. 
1828. Through the efforts of Philip an ordi¬ 
nance (the Fiftieth Ordinance) was 
passed, allowing Hottentots to buy and hold 
land, and abolishing earlier restrictions on 
free movement. 
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The old Dutch magistracy (landdrosts, 
heemraden) was replaced by the English ju¬ 
diciary system. 

1833. In Cape Colony the advisory council 

was replaced by a legislative coun¬ 
cil, similarly constituted, but with 
extended powers. 

1834. Abolition of slavery throughout the 

British ICmpire, with compensa¬ 
tion to the owners. In South Africa, where 
35,000 slaves were freed, there was mucli 
complaint af)out the inadequacy of the com¬ 
pensation. 

Great invasion of the eastern regions by 
the Bantu (Kaffirs), irritated by the con¬ 
stant encroachment of the Dutch cattlemen 
and farmers. I he natives w^ere driven back 
with some difliculty. 

1835. British territory was extended east¬ 

ward to the Kei River (Province of 
Queen Adelaide), hut the region between 
the Keiskamma and the Kei (Kalfraria) was 
left to friendly natives under supervision as 
well as to white settlers. 7'he British gov¬ 
ernment, under pressure from philanthropic 
and missionary' interests, disavowed the ex¬ 
tension of Ca})e authority and the province 
had to be aliandoned, much to the disgust of 
the settlers. 

1835-1837. THE GREAT TREK of the 

Dutch (Boer) cattlemen and farm¬ 
ers to the north and the east of the Orange 
River. Irritated by the restrictions on 
slavery' and by the sympathetic native 
policy of the government, they sought new 
lands and freedom from interference. AV)Out 
10,000 moved northward, seriously' de¬ 
populating the eastern parts of the Cape 
Colony. Under A. H. Potgieter they 
passed beyond the Vaal Ri\’er and settled 
in what became the Transvaal. Tho.se 
under Piet Retief cros.sed the Drakensberg 
and began to occupy Zululand and Natal, 
regions largely depopulated by the ravages 
of Chaka, the great military leader of the 
Zulus. 

1838, Feb. Retief and 60 followers were 
treacherously slain by Dingaan, 
the powerful king of the Zulus, who 
massacred the immigrants and 
thereupon destroyed Durban. 

Dec. 16. In the battle of Blood River 
Dingaan was defeated by the 
Boers, now led by Andreas Pre- 
torius. The Boers thereupon set¬ 
tled in Natal (Republic of Natal), 
founding Pietermaritzburg (1839). 
1840. Dingaan was defeated by his rival, 
Umixinda, who became king of the 
Zulus and accepted the rule of the Boers. 
Immigration of the Zulus from Zululand 
into Natal continued unchecked. 
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1842, War between the Boers and the 

British in Natal. The Boers were 
repulsed and British authority 
established. 

1843, Aug. 8. Natal was made a British 

colony, witli the object of prutec l- 
ing the natives against exjdoiia- 
tion. Thereupon many of the Boers 
departed, mo\dng northward o\er 
the Vaal River. 

Dec. 13. By treaty with Moshesh, power¬ 
ful leader of the Basutos, Basuto¬ 
land became a native state under Jirilish 
protection. A similar treaty was made with 
Adam Kok, the Ciriqua chief. Tlius many 
X’oortrekkers were put under native juris- 
di('t ion. 

1844, May 31. Natal was combined veith 

Cape Colony for administrati\e 
purjxjses. 

1846-1847. War of the Axe, between the 
British and tlie Kaflirs. 'The latter 
were defeated and British Kaffraria 
(l)(‘tween the Keiskamma and the 
Kei Rix ers) was set u{) as a native 
preserve (1847). 

1846. In Natal the first Location Com¬ 
mission set u|) preserxes for the 
immigrant Zulus, under a rex ix ed 
tribal system. Beginning of the 
policy of native segregation. 

1848, Feb. 3. Sir Harry Smith, the British 
gox ernor of the Cape, pnx laimed 
as British territory all the region betxveen 
the Orange and \’aal Rixers and the I)ra- 
kctisberg. 'Phe Boers were disunil(*d, but 
some, under Pret(jrius, opp(»sed the British. 
They were defeated by Smith in the battle of 
Boomplaats (.\iig. 29) and the Orange River 
Sovereignty became a reality. 
1850-1853. Great Kaffir War on the eastern 
frontier of (kipe Colony. 

1852, Jan. 17. By the SAND RIVER CON¬ 

VENTION the British govern¬ 
ment recognized the independence 
of the Transvaal. 

1853, July 1. A new constitution was intro 

duced in the Cape Colony, after 
years of agitation. It prox ided for an elected 
legislative c( of 15 members id 

elected house of assembly with 46 members. 
J’he jiarliament was to be summoned annu¬ 
ally by the gox ernor, but the executive xvas 
not made responsible to it. The fram liisc 
was extended to all British subjects (xvhite 
and black alike) on fulfillment of certain 
conditions as to emj)loyment, etc., proj)erty 
or salary. 

1854, Feb. 17. By the Convention of Bloem¬ 

fontein the J:>ritish government 
withdrew from the territory north of the 
Orange Rix^er, despite the protests of some 
of the settlers. This was the final step in the 


policy of withdrawal initiated by the Sand 
River Convention. The settlers thereujion 
organized the Orange Free State, with a 
president and a volksraad. 
1854-1861. SIR GEORGE GREY, governor 
of the C'a[)e Ckilony. His adminis¬ 
tration was distinguished by an active jiolicy 
of native j^rotection, under white magis¬ 
trates, the ultimate object being the civili¬ 
zation of the blacks. 

1856, July 12. Natal was made a separate 

colony with an elected assembly. 
Dec. 16. Organization of the South Afri¬ 
can Republic (J'rdnsvddl), after 
years of confusion. Marthinius Pretorius 
liecamc president, and Pretoria (founded 
I<855) the capital. Dissenting groujis stood 
aloof and continued their sejiarate state 
organizations in Zoutpansberg, Lydenburg, 
and Utrecht. 

Self-destruction of the Kaffirs, who 
slaiigiitered their cat lie in the hope, encour¬ 
aged by their jiroplu'ts. that the heroes of 
old xvould return and drive out the xx’hite 
man. d'he ))o})ulation, deprivial of food, 
died of starvation and in the end was re¬ 
duced to about one-third of the original 
number. 'Phis tragedx' did mm'h to end the 
long-slatiding Kallir jiroblem. 

1857, June 1. The South .African Reiniblic 

and the Orange PVee State recog¬ 
nized eaeli other’s independence. 

1858, Zoutpansberg joined the South Afri¬ 

can Republic, while l.ydenburg and 
Clrei'ht united as one state. 

1858. Sir (ieorge (irey recommended the 
federation of the colonies, includ¬ 
ing the Orange f ree State, but not 
the South .African Republit. The 
idea was at once rejiudialed by 
the home government. 

1860. 'The first laborers were imported 

from India to work (under tliree- 
year indenture) on the sugar [ilaiitations of 
Natal. Large numbers were imported in the 
course of the next general ion. many of whom 
remained in the country after ex])iration of 
the indenture, “f ree” Indians also immi¬ 
grated and soon became an imjiortant factor 
in trade and small industry. 

Opening of the first railway in Cape 
Colony , In 1864 it reached Wellington. 
Lydenburg joined the South African Re¬ 
public. 

1860-1864. Pretorius was at the same time 
jiresident of the South African 
Rejiublic and of the Orange Free 
State, thus establishing a close 
bond between the txx’o Boer states. 

1861. The liritish occupied islands in 

Delagoa Bay, in order to keep this 
strategic harlior from falling into the hands 
of the Transvaal. 
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1864- 1888. Jan Brand, [iresident of the 

Orange Free State. 

1865- 1866. War of the Boers of the Orange 

Free State against Moshesh, the 
chieftain of the Ihisutos. JVloshesli, 
defeated, was obliged to cede large 
tracts of his territory and open 
them to white settlement. 

1866. Kaffraria was joined to Cape Colony. 

1867. DISCOVERY OF DIAMONDS 
NEAR HOPETOWN, on the 
Orange River. Hy 1870 a consider¬ 
able diamond industry grew up in 
the region between the Vaal and 
Orange Rix'ers. 

1867-1868. d'he Orange IVee Stall' de¬ 
feated the Ihisulos, who had risen 
in j)roLest against the cession of 
terrilor}' in i 

1868, Mar. 12. The British annexed Basu¬ 

toland, following a petilion l^y 
Moshesli. His lands were returned to him. 
desj)ite the protests of the Orange I ree 
State. 

Fones from the Transvaal attempted to 
occupy Delagoa Bay, lait withdrew under 
protest from the Hritisli. 'I'he ijuestion was 
ultimately ari^itrated i)y President Mai- 
Malion of hrarne, who awarded it to J’ortu- 
gal 0875). 

1869, July 29. An agreement between tlie 

dd-ans\’aal and Portugal lixed the 
boundary in southeast Africa. 

1871. The town of Kimberley was founded 
and soon liecame the ('enter of the 
great diamond industry. By iSoo some six 
tons of diamonds wt-re mined, valued at 
000.000. ddie opening-u{) of this great 
wealtli com]>lete1y ('hanged the economic 
set-up in South .Africa. 

Oct. 27. The British government annexed 
the diamond region {Griquahuid 
IPr.v/), which liad beeti under the rule of the 
(lri(jua lhalf-1 treed) chief. Nikolaas Water- 
boer, under the authority of the Orange 
Free .State sim e 1854, The Orange I’ree 
State x'igorously ])rotesled against tins ac¬ 
tion, which ha(i much to do with stimulat¬ 
ing Jh)er distrust of the Pritisli. 
1871-1872. 'rhe elTorts of the British co¬ 
lonial secretary, Lord Carnarvon, 
and his special agent, the historian James 
Froude, to bring about federation of the 
South African colonies, were frustrated l)y 
the opi)osition of the ('ape government 
tunder John Molteno). 

1871, The government of Basutoland was 

taken over by the Cape Colony. 

1872. Thomas Burgers, a learned Dutch 

minister from Cape Colony, be¬ 
came president of the South Afriuin 
Republic. 
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1872. Responsible government was estab¬ 
lished in Cape Colony. 

1875. Lord Carnarvon, continuing his ef¬ 

forts toward federation, arranged 
for an informal conference at London (Aug.). 
As a result the claims of the Orange Free 
State to the diamond country were settled 
by a money payment of £90,000. 

1876. The Cape government extended its 

influence up the west coast of 
Africa, concluding treaties with 
native chiefs as far as the frontier 
of Angola, but this policy was dis¬ 
avowed hy the home government- 
1877-1880. Sir Bartle Frere, governor of 
Cape Colony. His pur]Jose was to 
push fonvard the work toward 
federation. 

1877. Apr. 12. ANNEXATION OF THE 

SOUTH AFRICAN REPUBLIC 
hy the British under Sir Theophilus Shep- 
stone. This was intended as a step toward 
federation, hut was a flagrant violation of 
the Sand River Coiuention. I'he Boers, 
under the leadership of Paul Kruger (1S25- 
1904;. proteste(i vigorously, but without 
avail. 

1877-1878. Kaffir War. As a result the 
liritish annexed all of Katiraria. 
and in the following years (1879- 
iKSo; extended their authority to 
the northeast as far as Pundoland. 
1877, Mar. 12. The British annexed Walfish 
tW'alvis; Bay on the coast of South¬ 
west Africa, (rcrman missionaries had been 
aeti\e on that coast since 1842 (Bethany 
Mission), and had. in iSbS. appealed to the 
British government for annexation. This 
appeal had been rejected. 

1879. THE ZULU WAR, against Cety- 
wayo thing since 1872). C'etywayo 
had built up again the military j)ower of the 
Zulu.-. Jan. 22 he defeated the British in u 
battle at Isandhlwana. Reinforcements 
were rushed to the front, and July 4 Sir 
(larnel WOlseley won a decisi\e victory at 
Ulutidi. Cetywayo was ca[)tured Aug. 28 
and peace was made with the Zulu chiefs 
Sept. 1. 

1879. Foundation of the Afrikander Bond, 

a Dutch grouj) designed to work 
for recognition of the Dutch language. 
Under the influence of Jan HofmejT it soon 
rallied most of the L)utch elements in the 
Cape Colony, but wiliv a m\ich larger pro¬ 
gram of South Africa for the South Africans, 
with gradual elimination of interference 
from the British government. 
1880-1881. REVOLT OF THE TRANS¬ 
VAAL BOERS against the British. 
Dec, 30 a Boor rei'ublic was {proclaimed by 
Kruger, Joulpcrt, and Pretorius. Jan. 28, 
1881, the Boers repulsed a Brit'ish force 
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under Sir George Colley at Laing’s Nek, and 
I'eb. 27 they again defeated and killed Col¬ 
ley at Majuba Hill. The British govern¬ 
ment, under Gladstone, was unwilling to 
c ontest the desire of the Boers for freedom, 
and Apr. 5 concluded the Treaty of Pretoria, 
by which the South African Republic was 
given independence, but under the suzer¬ 
ainty of Great Britain. 

1880. Organization of the diamond indus¬ 
try. Two great corporations were 
founded: the Barnato Diamond Mining 
Company (by Barney Barnato, an English 
Jew), and the De Beers Mining Corporation 
(by Cecil Rhodes and Alfred Beit). 
1880-1881. The “Gun War” in Basutoland, 
resulting from the refusid of the 
natives to surrender their arms. As a result 
of this war, the British government in 1883 
resumed the gov'ernrnent of Basutoland as a 
crown colony. 

1882. Cetywayo was restored as king of the 
Zulus, but was opposed by the na¬ 
tive chiefs, liie troubles were 
ended by Cetvwavo’s death in 

1884. 

1882, Establishment of Stellaland and 

Goshen, two Boer states in Bechu- 
analand. This was part of the Boer 
expansion to the westward as far 
as the Kalahari De.sert. 

1883, Apr. 16. Kruger became president of 

the South African Rejmblic. 

Aug. F. A. E. Liideritz, a German mer¬ 
chant, purchased from the natives 
a large tract of territory north of the Orange 
RivTr. A short time before (Feb.) the Ger- 
m£in government had inquired in London 
whether the British government exercised 
any authority in this region. The reply was 
evasive, but when Ltideritz hoisted the Ger¬ 
man flag at Angra Pequena there was much 
excitement in I^ndon as well as at Cape¬ 
town. The British government now an¬ 
nounced that it regarded any claim to sover¬ 
eignty in the region between Ca{)e Colony 
and Angola as an infringement of Britain’s 
legitimate rights. There followed a rather 
acrimonious discussion between I.xmdon and 
Berlin. The Ca[)e government, in the inter¬ 
val, urged the home government to annex 
all territory north as far as Walfish Bay. 
But the attempt was frustrated by the 
proclamation of German protection over the 
region (Apr. 24, 1884), which was extended 
over all Namaqualand and Damaraland 
(Oct. 15, 1884). Sovereignty was vested in 
the Deutsche Kolonial Gesellschaft until it 
was assumed by the German government 
(1892). 

1884, Feb. 27. The Convention of London 

further defined the relations of the 
South African Rei)ublic to Great Britain. 


The Transvaal was deprived of Stellaland 
and Goshen, but the British government 
agreed to the omission of definite reference 
to suzerainty, though the Transvaal govern¬ 
ment was precluded from making treaties 
without submitting them for approval to the 
British government. 

May. Fearful of German expansion east¬ 
ward as far as the Transvaal and 
the cutting of the route to the north, the 
Briti.sh, under the influence of Cecil Rhodes 
(1853-1902), concluded treaties of protec¬ 
tion with the native chiefs of Bechuana- 
land. 

Aug. The Boers, under Joubert, at- 
temf>ted to establish a republic in 
Zululand and thus secure them¬ 
selves access to the sea on the east. 
Dec. 18. In order to frustrate this move, 
the British government annexed 
St. Lucia Bay to Natal. 

1885, Sept. 30. The Bechuana territory was 

organized as British Bechuanaland 
(the region between the Orange 
and the Molofx) Rivers) and as the 
Bechuanaland Protectorate (north 
of the Molopo). 

Nov. 28. The railroad from the Cape was 
op(‘ned as far as Kimlxjrley. 

1886, Dec. 30. An agreement between Ger¬ 

many and Portugid fixed the fron¬ 
tier between German Southwest 
Afric'a and Angola. 

1886. DISCOVERY OF GOLD on the Wit- 

watersrand in the southern Trans¬ 
vaal. Gold had been found in various parts 
of the Transvaal before this, but the rich 
reefs were oiicned up only at this time. 
There was a wild rush to the Rand from all 
|)arts of the world. Johannesburg was laid 
out (Sept. 1886) and before long had a popu¬ 
lation of 100,000, of whom half were native 
workers. By 1890 there were 450 mining 
c cuntianieson the Rand (caf)italizcd at £11,- 
000,000). The output w'as almost 500,000 
ounces in i8*cio, and 1,210,865 ounces in 
1892. Rhodes and his assoc iates tcxik an 
active part in the financing and organiza¬ 
tion of the industry, and his comyiany (Con¬ 
solidated Goldfields) soon controlled a large 
share of the liusiness. 

1887. June 21. The British annexed Zulu¬ 

land, in order to block the effort of 
the Transvacd government to es¬ 
tablish territorial communication 
with the sea. 

1888. Amalgamation of the De Beers and 

Barnato diamond interests, givdng 
the De Beers corporation, under 
Rhodes, practicially a monopoly of 
the industry. 

Feb. T he project of a customs union be¬ 
tween the Cape, Natal, and the 
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Orange Free State was much discussed, but 
the Transvaal, under Kruger, remained un¬ 
alterably opposed to all schemes of federa¬ 
tion. 

Feb. 11. J. S. MolTat, a missionary and 
agent of Rhodes, concluded a 
treaty with Lobengula, king of the Alatabele, 
by which the latter acc epted iiritish j)r()tec- 
tion and promised to cede none of his exten¬ 
sive territories without the consent of the 
governor of the Cape. 

Oct. 30. In a further treaty Lobengula 
gave the Rhodes interests exclu¬ 
sive mining rights in Matabele- 
land and Mashonaland. 

1889, The Ca[)e Colony and Orange Free 

Suite concluded a customs union. 
At the same time the Free State 
and the Transvaal (South African 
Republic) concluded a defensive 
alliance. 

Oct. 29. The British government granted 
a charter to the British South ; 
Africa Company, headed by Rhodes. It was 
given almost unlimited rights and powers, of 
government in the huge area north of the 
Transvaal and west of Mozambique, with¬ 
out northern limit. The etlect was to hedge \ 
in the 'Transvaal on the north, Rhodes 1 
cherishing the* hoj)e tliat gradually the Boer i 
Republic would be forced into closer cc'o- j 
nornic and political relations with the other 
states. 

1890, July 17. Cecil Rhodes became prime 

minister of the Cape Colony. He 
enjoyed the suj)port of the .Vtrikiinder Bond, j 
under Ilomeyr, the British and Dutch ele¬ 
ments c-o-o|)erating in a policy of .South 
Africa for the South Africans. 

Sept. 12. rile town of Salisbury was 
founded in Mashonaland. [lart of 
the dominion of the British South 
Africa Conqiany. 

Dec. The railroad from Capetown 
through the Orange Free State 
reached tlie \'aal River. 

1891, June 10. Dr. L. Starr Jameson, a 

close friend of Rhodes’, was made 
administrator of the Smith .Vfrica 
Company’s territories. 

Dec. By an agreement between the 
Cape government and the Trans¬ 
vaal, the Cape advanced money to Tmance 
the building of the railway from IVctoria to 
the Portguese frontier, there to join the line 
(completed in i88g) to Delagoa Bay. In re¬ 
turn the 'Transvaal government agreed to 
construct a short line from Johannesburg to 
the Vaal River and to bridge the river to 
connect with the line to Cajietown. The 
Cajie government was to has e the right to 
fix rates on this short line until Dec. 31, 
1894. 


1892, Sept. The first trains from the Cape 

arrived at Johannesburg. An im¬ 
mense traflic develojied and the income from 
the railways came to be a vital factor in the 
finance of Cape Colony. 

In Johannesburg Charles Leonard organ 
ized the foreign (Uitlander) element in the 
National Union, to agiUite for better educa¬ 
tional advantages, better police, easier fran- 
chi.se requirements, etc. 

1893, Apr. 22. Kruger was elected president 

of the South African Repubhc for 
another term of five years. 

May 12. Responsible government was 
introduced in Natal. 

July. War of Lobengula against the Ma- 
shonas. 'Phe South Africa Com- 
prmy interfered, defeated the Matabeles 
and took Bulawayo (Xov. 4). 'Phe chiefs 
submitted (Jan. 1894) and the danger 
passed witli the death of Lobengula (Jan. 

23)- 

Nov. 13. By the Pretoria Convention 
Great Britain agreed that the 
Transvaal should hav'e Swaziland, 
which, howev^er, did not give the 
Boers access to the sea. 

1894, Sept. 25. The British annexed Pondo- 

land, thus connecting the Cape 
Colony with Natal. 

Aug. Passage of the Glen Grey Act by 
the Cape Ikirliament. 'This pro¬ 
vided for a new native policy in the region 
east of the Kei River: the natives were to l)e 
given self-government under native coun 
tils, together with a general council, under 
the British magistrate. Individual landhold¬ 
ing was made possible. At the same time the 
pro])erty qualification for black voters in 
C'ape Colony was raised and an educational 
test introduced. 

Nov. Rhodes paid a visit to Kruger and 

renewed his efforts to induce the 
Transvaal government to join the other 
states in a customs union. Having failed 
once more, Rhodes began to support the Uit¬ 
lander agitation in Johannesburg and ulti¬ 
mately financed a revolutionary movement 
against Kruger’s government. 

1895, May 3. The territory of the South 

Africa Company south of the Zam¬ 
bezi was named Rhodesia, in honor 
of Rhodes. 

June 11. The British annexed Tongoland 

in order to lilock the last possible 
access of the Transwaal to the sea 
(through Swaziland and Tong^>- 
land). 

July 8 . Opening of the Delagoa Bay Rail¬ 
way from Johannesburg and Pre¬ 
toria to the sea. This gave the 'Pransvaal at 
least an economic outlet free of all British 
influence. The Delagoa Bay route being 
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much shorter than that to the Cape, traffic 
began to be diverted. This process was 
hastened by the imposition of prohibitive 
rates on the short line from Johannesburg 
to the Vaal Kiver. In order to circumvent 
this move, the shippers began to use ox- 
wagons, crossing the fords {drifts) of the 
Vaal and proceeding thence to the Rand. 
Kruger then ordered the drifts closed, but 
the British government interfered vigor¬ 
ously and Kruger vielded to an ultimatum 
(Nov. 8^' 

Nov. 11. British BechuanaJand was at¬ 
tached to the Cape Colony. North¬ 
ern Bechuanaland became the liechuana- 
land Protectorate, but a narrow strip of it, 
akuig the Trans\’aal frontier, was turned 
over to the South Africa Company on 
Rhodes’ |)lea that it was needed for the ex¬ 
tension of the railway from Mafcking north 
into Rhodesia. In reality the strip was de¬ 
sired .so that the company could station a 
force at JMafeking, the nearest point on the 
frontier to Johannesburg. W hen tlic revolu¬ 
tion, planned for l)ec.. should have broken 
out on the Rand, Dr. Jameson was to ride in 
and take control of tlie situation. .Actually 
the consfhrators in Johannesburg decided to 
postpone action and Rliodes warned Jame- 
.son not to {)roceed. But the latter, con¬ 
vinced that all that was needed was a little 
encouragement, disregarded orders and set 
out on his famous raid. 

1895, Dec. 2^1896, Jan. 2. THE JAME¬ 

SON RAID. With 66o men 

Jameson tried to cover the 140 miles to 
Johannesburg, but the Boers, who had 
learned of the plans, closed in on him, de¬ 
feated him at Krugersdorp (Jan. i; and 
forced his surrender at Doom Kop (Jan. 2). 
At the demand of the British government 
Jameson was handed over for trial in Ihig 
land. lie was condemned, but given a light 
sentence. The Johannesburg leaders were 
arrested and several condemned to death 
by the I'ransvaal courts. They were ulti¬ 
mately released in return for a large money 
})ayment. 

1896, Jan. 3. The Kruger Telegram, in 

which the (lerman emperor con¬ 
gratulated Kruger on his succe.ss in sup¬ 
pressing the movement. This stej) < reatetl 
an acute crisis in the relations of JBitain 
and Germany fj). 744). 

Jan. 6. Because of his t»art in the Jame¬ 
son raid episode, Rhodes was 
obliged to resign as prime minister 
of the Cape Colony. He did not 
re-enter politics until i8g8. 

Mar. In Rhodesia there was another 
rising of the Matabele and (June) 
Mashona tribes. This was not suppressed 
until Oct. 


Mar. 17. The Transvaal and the Orange 
Tree Slate concluded an offensive 
and defensive treaty, a direct re¬ 
action to the Jamc.son raid. 

Sept. 26. Aliens Expulsion Act passed 
in the Transvaal. This, and 
Nov. 26. Phe Aliens Immigration Re¬ 
striction Act and various restric¬ 
tions on the press and on public meeting, 
resulted in continuous friction between 
Great Britain and the 'Pransvaial, culminat¬ 
ing in a dispute about British suzerainty 
ov^er the rejniblic. 

1897, Aug. Sir Alfred Milner became high 

commissioner in South Africa. 

Nov. 4. The railroad from llie ('a])e 
readied Ihilawayo. in southern 
Rliodesia. This line was intended 
by Rhodes ultimately to connect 
the Cape with C'airo. 

Dec. 1. Zululand was annexed to Natal. 

In Natal the growing feeling of 
o|)[)osition to immigration of Indians led to 
the proliibition of entry of “free” (i e. unin¬ 
dentured) Indians and the closing of 
many occupations to those already in the 
('onntry. 

1898, Feb. 10. Kruger was re-elected 

president of the .South .African Re¬ 
public for live years. J’his meant a defeat 
for the more pr-'gressive element among the 
Transvaal ik ers. wliidi favored a more 
generous polii y toward tfic immigrant 
foreigners ami an agreement with the other 
.South African .stales. Ihc result was a 
marked revival of the Uitlander agitation, 
which met witli the fulU'st sympathy from 
.Milner. By the end (*f the year iVlilncr was 
already convinced that llie only solution of 
tile problem would be tlirough war. and 
tliat the war would amount to little more 
than a slap in the fat e, 'riiis forward j)olicy, 
however, ha<l little resf)onsc ill England. 
The cabinet, confronted with several serious 
international problems, was eager to avoid 
an unj)opular war if possilJe, and so resisted 
Milner’s prodding. 

1899, Mar. 24. The L’itlandcrs sent a 

petition vv'ith 20.000 names to 
k)ueen Victoria, recounting tltcir 
numerous grievances. 

May 31—June 5. J'he Bloemfontein 
conference between Milner and 
Kruger, arranged through the efforts of 
President Steyn of the Orange Free State. 
Milner in.si.sled on the immediate grant of 
the franchise to foreigners who had been 5 
years resident in the Transvaal. J'his 
Kruger refused and the conference broke 
down. But July ii the Transvaal govern¬ 
ment passed a law granting the franchise on 
completion of 7 years’ residence. The 
British government thereupon proposed a 
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joint inquiry as to the working of this law, 
but Kruger countered with the suggestion 
of reducing the term to 5 years in return for 
an abrogaiion of suzerainty. When Britain 
rejected this, Kruger took back his offer. 
By this time (Sept.) both sides had begun 
to make military preparations. Kruger, 
ever since the Jameson raid, had been con¬ 
vinced that the British were intent on the 
acquisition of the rich Transvaal, while the 
British had gradually come to believ^e that 
Kruger was actively furthering a plan to 
drive the British out of South Africa and 
set up a confederation of Boer rcj)ublics. 
Feeling that further negotiation was futile, 
and wishing to take advantage of the small 
forces which the Hritish yet had in South 
Africa, Kruger sent an ultimatum (Oct. q), 
which the Briti.sh rejected, d'he Orange 
Free State joined the Transvaal (Oct. iij 
and war broke out Oct. 12. 

1899, Oct. 12—1902, May 31. THE 
SOUTH AFRICAN (BOERt 
WAR. At the outset the British had only 
about 25.000 men available, the Boers 
having a distinct advantage in numbers. 
In addition the iioer forces were admirably 
equipped with small arms and with Krupp 
and C'reusot artillery. The commander-in- 
chiet, (len. Joubert, hoped to push through 
\atal and cajiture Ourban. thus gaining 
access to the sea. He brushed aside Sir 
(reorge White at Laing’s Nek (Oct. 12), 
suffered a temporary re\'erse at Elands- 
laagte (Oct. 21), l)Ut won a batik- at Nichol¬ 
son’s Nek (Oct. 50 and in\ested Ladysmith 
< Nov. 2). In the west the Boers in\ested 
Mafeking (Oct. 15; wiliant defen.se by 
Colonel Baden-Fowell! and besieged Kim¬ 
berley lOi t. 15 c riie British, under 
Methuen, drove bai k Oonje and the Boers 
on the Modder River (Nov. 2S1, but there 
soon followed the Black Week (Dec. 10-15), 
when Cronje’s victory at Magersfontein 
(Dec. lo-ii) frustrated Methuen’s eltt>rts 
to relieve Kiml>erley and when Buller, 
comm.inding in Natal, failed (battle of Co- 
lenso, Dec. 15) to elTect the cro.ssing of the 
T'ugela River in the advance on Ladysmith. 

Buller was lliereujion relievetl of the su¬ 
preme ct)mmand, and his {ilace w.is taken 
by Cien. Lord Roberts, with (ien. Kitchener 
as his chief-of-stall. They arrived in South 
.\fri(a on Jan. 10. igoo. In the meanwhile 
the fighting about Ladysmith had con¬ 
tinued indecisive. Jan. t 8 Buller finally 
managed to cross the Tugela and ca]iture 
Spion Kop (Jan. 25), but was again forced 
back. A third attempt to establish himself 
beyond the river also met with failure (F'eb. 
0-7). But French began a vigorous ad¬ 
vance to relieve Kimberley, which was suc¬ 
cessful (Feb. 15). Cronje was defeated at 
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Paardeberg (F'eb. i<S) and obliged to sur¬ 
render (Feb. 27). At the same time Buller, 
having finally crossed the Tugela (Feb. 18), 
relieved Ladysmith (Feb. 28;. 

'J'he British, now heavily reinforced, were 
henceforth able to maintain the offensive. 
Roberts took Bloemfontein (Mar. 13), and, 
adv^aricing up the railroad, arrived <it 
Kroonstad (May 12), while in Natal Buller 
drove the Boers l)ack from Glencoe and 
Dundee (May 15). The Orange Free State 
having been overrun, it was annexed to 
the British po.ssessions as the Orange River 
i Colony (May 24). Mafeking was relieved 
(May 1 7-18; and the invasion of the Trans¬ 
vaal begun. Johannesburg was taken 
(May 31; and Pretoria occupied (June 5). 
JUdler then forced the [)asses of the Dra¬ 
kensberg and began the invasion from the 
Natal (June 10). On July 4 the forces of 
Roberts and Buller effected a junction at 
Vlakfontein. On Sept. 3. the Transvaal 
was annexed as the Transvaal Colony. 
Kruger ik-d to Dclagoa Bay and went 
llienve to luirope. .\ll clTorts to interest 
! other powers and provoke interv'cntion 
' failed. F>ut the lioer leaders, defeated in 
regular vv.'irfare. now adetpted guerrilla tac¬ 
tics, lherel)y prolonging the war by another 
eighteen months. Small forces re])eatedly 
, raided into the Cape Colony, liarassed the 
I lines of communication, attacked the rail- 
1 way lines, eo-. Fitirnately Kitchener (com- 
' mander-in-chief since Nov. igoo) was 
obliged to erect a line of blockhouses and 
to organize concentration camps, into which 
: some 120,000 Boer women and children 
were brought (about 20,000 of this number 
(lied of disease and neglect). The Boer 
farms were ruthlessly destroyed and the 
f^nrrrillrros finally harried into submission, 
i .Vi the end of the war Britain had 300,000 
i troops in South .Africa to deal with the 
' ho.000 to 75.000 Ikiers. By the Treaty of 
Vereeniging (May 31. IQ02) the Boers 
accci>ted British sovereignty, but were 
promised representative institutions as 
soon as circaimstances should permit; the 
liritish government promised a grant of 
j £3.000,000 to enable them to rebuild their 
I farms. 

1903, Feb. Visit of Joseph Chamberlain, 

j secretary for the colonies, to South 

: Africn. He convinced himself of the hope¬ 
lessness of the policy initiated by Milner of 
establishing Fmglish supremacy throughout 
the conquered areas, (iradually the govern¬ 
ment swung back to a policy of conciliation 
and .\nglo-Dutch equality. 

Dec. The d'ransv aal gov'crnment, under 
pressure from the mining interests, 
agreed to the importation of Chinese coolies. 
In a short time over 50,000 of them were 
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brought in, but their disorderliness, marked 
by several outbreaks and much terrorism, 
soon brought about vigorous agitation for 
llieir repatriation. 

1904, Jan.—1908. The great HERRERO 

INSURRECTION in German 
Southwest Africa, which was sup¬ 
pressed only after many system¬ 
atic campaigns, by a force of some 
20,000 men. 

1905, Jan. Gen. Botha formed the organ¬ 

ization called Hct Volk, to agitate 
for the introduction of responsible go\ ern- 
ment in the Transvaal. A similar organiza¬ 
tion, Oran^ia Vnic, sprang up in the Orange 
River Colony. 

Mar. 1. The Earl of Selborne succeeded 
Milner as high commissioner in 
South Africa. 

Apr. 25. The Transvaal was granted a 
constitution, with an elected as- 
semiily. hhis arrangement was 
condemned by Botha as inade¬ 
quate. 

1906, Dec. 6. By a new constitutional 

instrument, the Transvaal was 
granted responsible government. 

1907, Feb. 26. In the first Transvaal elec¬ 

tions, Botha’s jiarty, IIcl Volk, won 
37 seats, as against 21 for the ITogressive 
Party. Botha thereupon liecame premier 
(Mar. 4) and control passed to the con¬ 
quered Boer element. 

Mar. 22. The Transviial government 
pas.sed an Asiatic registration bill 
and provided for the restriction of immigra¬ 
tion of Indians. The Indian population, led 
by an Indian lawyer, Mohandas Ghandi 
(1869-1048), later to l:>ecome leader of the 
nationalist movement in India, t>egan a long 
campaign of jias.sive resistance. 

June 14. The 'IVansvaal government 
decided to rejiatriate the Chinese 
coolies imported a few years pre¬ 
viously. 

July 1. A new constitution, with re¬ 
sponsible government, was estab¬ 
lished in the Orange River Colony. 

1908, Oct. 12- 1909, Feb. 3. MEETING 

OF A CONSTITUTIONAL CON¬ 
VENTION, first at Durban, then at Cape¬ 
town. The puiqiose of the meeting was to 
discuss the relationship of the Cape Colony, 
Natal, Orange River Colony, and Transvaal 
to each other. The older ideas of federation 
were now brushed aside and the sentiment 
spread rapidly in favor of union. The con¬ 
vention agreed on a scheme for a Union of 
South Africa, at the head of which was to be 
the king, rejiresentcd by the governor- 
general. There was to be a two-chamber 
parliament: the Senate, composed of eight 


members from each state (province), elected 
by the representatives of that province in 
the House of Assembly, sitting with the 
provincial council of the province; the 
governor-general was to apjioint eight ad¬ 
ditional members of the Senate (in recent 
years a number of these ap[)ointed members 
have been men versed in native affairs and 
fitted to speak for the native population); 
the term of the Senate was fi.xed at 10 years; 
the House of Assembly was to be composed 
of about 150 members, popularly elected, 
roughly on the ba.sis of ]K)pulation, but in 
each province under the electoral arrange¬ 
ments in existence there; the term of tlic 
House was to be 5 years; it was lo haxe 
com[)letc budgetary control and the minis¬ 
try was to be responsible to it. 'fhe knglisli 
and Dutch languages were both established 
as olficial languages. The pro\ inces were 
to be governed by an administrator a}) 
fKiintcd by the Union go\ emment; he was 
to be assisted by an executive committee, 
consisting of himself and four members 
elected by the provincial council; the pro¬ 
vincial council was to be j)opularly elected, 
ha\e a term of 3 years, and l)e indissoluble 
before the com})letion of the term. 'The 
powers of the provincial gov^ernments wcrc' 
distiiK'tly limited, and they were clearly 
subordinated to the Union goN'ernment. 
The seat of the legislature was established 
at (iapetovn, but tlie seat of government 
at Pretoria; Bloemfonlein became the seat 
of the court of apj>eal. 

1909, Sept. 20. f he draft constitution was 

approved by the British Parlia¬ 
ment as tin* South Africa Act. It 
went into effect on May 31, igio. 

1910, Apr. 27. Botha and Hertzog founded 

the South African Party as the sue 
cessor to the old Afrikander Bond in the 
Caj)e Uolony. Ilct Volk in the Transvaal, 
and Orangiu Uriir in the Orange Free 
State (tliis name was restored at the time 
of unionj. The party was a moderate 
nationalist party, aiming at equality of 
English and Boer and at independent status 
for South .Africa within the British Em¬ 
pire. 

May 24. Dr. Jameson founded the 
Unionist Party, an English- 
imperialist group. 

Sept. 16. In the first Union elections, 
the South .African Party won a 
decided victory (67 seats as against 
37 for the Unionists). Botha be¬ 
came prime minister of the Union. 

1911, Aug. 17. Northeastern and north¬ 

western Rhodesia were united as 
Northern Rhodesia, under the adminis¬ 
tration of the South Africa Company. 
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1913, June 14. An Immigration Act re¬ 

stricted the entry and free move¬ 
ment of Asiatics. This measure 
was followed by extensive agita¬ 
tion and rioting on the i)art of the 
Indians, led by Oandhi. 

June 16. The Natives Land Act re¬ 
stricted the i)urchase or lease of 
land by natives and set aside 
further areas as reserves, thus ex¬ 
tending the f)oliry of segregation. 

1914, June 30. 'Phe Smuts-Gandhi letters, 

in which Smuts, as colonial secre¬ 
tary in the flotha c:abinet, promised Gandhi 
that tlie law regarding A.siatics would be 
enforced in a just manner and with due re¬ 
gard to vested interests. So much having 
been gained, Gandhi departed for India 
(July 2o). 

Jan. Cien. Hertzog founded the Nation¬ 
alist Party in opposition to Botha’s 
South African Party. It drew its strength 
almost exclusively from the niral, Boer 
areas and became the organ of Boer sci)a- 
ratisrn. i 
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Sept. Botha, desi)ite Ilertzog’s oppo¬ 
sition, secured approval for a 
policy of supporting Great Britain 
in the World War and for sending 
an expedition against German 
Southwest Africa. 

Oct. 13—1916, Feb. Outbreak of re¬ 
bellion in South Africa. The Boer 
extremists, led by Gens. De Wet, Beyers, 
etc., had to be suppressed by force. De 
Wet was captured (Dec. i) and Beyers was 
drowned (Dec. 8). The movement then 
began to collapse. 

Dec. 25. The South Afric.iin forces cap¬ 
tured Walfish Bay, which had been 
taken by the Germans. 

1915, May 12. Botha took the town of 
Windhoek, the ca})itttl of German 
Southwest Africa. 

July 9. The Germans surrendered at 
Grootfontein. The colony was 
made a protectorate of the Union 
and placed under martial law. 

{Cont. pp. gi8, logi.) 


9. M.ADAGASCAR 


Little is known of the original inhabitants 
of Madagascar, but the island was subjected 
to several wa\’es of invasion from outside. 
Arabs came in before the gth century and 
settled on the northwest and southciust 
coasts, where remnant.s are to be found 
today. There was evidently also an influx 
of Africans, probably slaves of the .\rabs. 
But the l)ulk of the population, sf)caking 
one language of many dialects, is of Ma- 
layo-Polynesian and Melanesian stock. 
The most advanced grou[), which probably 
arrived from overseas in the 8lh to loth 
centuries, is the Hova, light in color and of 
distinct Mtmgoloid features. 'I'hey moved | 
from the east coast onto the central plateau, 
but not until the early iqth century’ were 
they able to establish predominance over 
other tribes. 

Madagascar was first discovered by the 
Portuguese Diego Diaz in 1500. The first 
Frenchmen landed in 1527, without settling. 
Portuguese missionaries attempted, though 
unsuccessfully, to convert the natives 
(i0oo-i()ig). During the 17th and 18th 
centuries lx)th the Dutch and the French 
attempted to establish posts along the 
coasts. The French took Diego Suarez on 
the northern tip of the island in 1638 and 
settled on the Bay of .Vnlongil in 1642. 
They founded Fort Dauphin (extreme 
southeast coast) in 1643. In 16^)4 the 
French jK>sts were turned over to the So- 
ci5t6 des Indes Orientales and the island 


was successi\ ely called Lci France Orientale 
and lie Dauphine. But in 1672 the natives 
drove the French out of Fort Dauphin, 
which was destroyed. In the following 
century the French once again established 
a foothold, this lime on the island of Ste. 
Marie, olT the cast coast (1750-1761). In 
1774 a Polish adventurer. Benyowski, who 
had escaped from Siberia, was given a com¬ 
mission for a French settlement. He 
founded Louisbourg on the (rulf of Antongil 
and set himself up as ruler of the whole 
northeast coast. Having returned to 
France in 1776 to ask for formal protection, 
he was repudiated. Ultimately he received 
a subsidy from the United States govern¬ 
ment, returned to Madagascar and pro¬ 
claimed himself an indej>endent ruler. He 
was attacked and slain by a hrench expe¬ 
dition in 1786. 

1787-1810. ANDRIAN AMPOINME- 
RINA, King of the Ho\'as. He 
reunited the territory and ex¬ 
tended the Ho\"a authority over 
much of the island. 

1803. Under orders from Napoleon, Syl- 
vain Roux and a French force 
established itself at Tamatave. 
1810-1811. The British, under Sir Robert 
Farquhar, seized Mauritius, R6- 
union, and the French stations in Mada¬ 
gascar. Reunion w;is returned by the 
Treaty of Paris (1814), but Farquhar’s 
elTorts to maintain the British jx)sition in 
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Madagascar were not encouraged by th 
home government. 

1810 - 1828 . RADAMA I, King of the IIo- 
vas. He was a vigorous ruler, 
intent on modernizing his kingdom. From 
the British at Mauritius he secured firearms 
and military trainers. In other ways, too, 
he encouraged the spread of British in¬ 
fluence. 

1818 . The London Missionary Society 

established its lirst posts in the 
country, meeting with unusual success. 
By the end of the century almost half a 
million of the natives were converted to 
Christ ianitv. 

1818 - 1819 . The F rench began to occupy 
posts, notably I'ort Dauphin. But 
in 1825 Kadania, supriosedly insti¬ 
gated bv the British, ejected them 
1828 - 1861 . RANAVALONA I, Queen of 
the Ilovas. From the very outset 
she showed herself hostile to Kuro- 
pean influence (British as well as 
French) and also to nil.-^sionary 
enterprise. 

1829 , Oct. A French squadron bombarded 

Tamatave in protest against the 
hostile [)oli(’y of the go\ernmcnt, 
but without real effect. 

1830 . Idle new French go\Trnment of 

Louis Philippe ordered the with¬ 
drawal from all French stations 
excel it Ste. JMarie. 

1835 . The Iloxa go\-ernment forbade the 
practice of the Christian religion 
and forced the English mission¬ 
aries to Jea\^c. 

1840 - 1841 . By treaties with the local 
chiefs, the t rench acquired a num¬ 
ber of the inlands off the northwest 
coast. 

1845 , May 13 . Py order of the IIo\a 
go\'crnrnent, all foreigners were 
made subject to native law, including trial 
by ordeal. By way of jirotest the French 
and British together bombarded Tamatave 
in 1S46, but again without making any 
impression upon the government. Euro 
pean influence was reduced to almost 
nottiing. 

1859 . A number of chiefs on the west coast 
accepted the trench f)rotec.torate. 
1861 - 1863 . RADAMA II, son of Ranava- 
lona. The new king was a Chris 
tian, and at once reopened the 
country to tlie Europeans. 

1862 . The Ilova government concluded 

treaties with both France and 
Great Britain. 

1863 , May 13 . d'he ITova aristocracy 

(Andriana) revolted against the 
policy of the king, who was taken and 
strangled. 


1863 - 1868 . RASOHERINA, Queen of the 

Hovas. 

1865 - 1870 . Flxploration of Madagascar 
by the French scientist, Alfred 
Grandidier, whose exhaustive re¬ 
searches are still authoritative. 
1865 , June 27 . By treaty with Great 
Britain, Christians were again 
tolerated and missions protected. 
1868 - 1883 . RANAVALONA II, queen. 

During her reign and that of her 
successor (i.e. till icSoO) the real ruler of the 
country was the first minister, Rainilaiari- 
vony, who was married to the last three 
queens in succession. Rainilaiarivony was 
a C'hristian, but distinctly suspicious of 
I'rench designs. Ilis policy, therefore, was 
to rely ujion the British to resist French 
eiKToachmenl. 

1868 , Aug. 8. TREATY OF FRIEND¬ 

SHIP AND COMMERCE WITH 
FRANCE. The ITench recognized }h>va 
supremacy ov'er the entire island, but in 
return were given consular jurisdiction over 
French nationals. 

1869 . Protestantism was proclaimed the 

state religion. 

1877 , Oct. Treaty of commerce with the 
Britisii, wlio induced the Ilova 
government to jiroclaim the liber¬ 
ation of slaves. 

1879 . Begiioiing of friction with France, 
growing directly from a dispute as 
to the inheritance of extensive 
lands which had been granted to 
the l‘'rench consul, Jean Laborde. 

1882 . The French government claimed a 

protectorate ovrr the entire north¬ 
western part of the island, on tlie 
basis of the Treaties of 1S40. Tlic 
Ilova LTovernmemt took its stand 
on tlie 'Treaty of 1868, 

1883 , June 1 - 1885 , Dec. 17 . WAR WITH 

FRANCE. 'Flic I'rench govern¬ 
ment submitted a stiff ultimatum, which 
was rejected. Treiu h S(|uadrons thereupon 
bombarded Majunga and Tamatave, which 
was taken June i.p d'he war dragged on 
inconclusively until 18S5, when the down¬ 
fall of the colonialists (Jules Ferry) in 
France led to the conclusion of 
1885 , Dec. 17 . The treaty with France 
which gave France control of 
Madagascar’s foreign affairs; Diego Suarez, 
at the northern tip of the island, was ceded 
to France outright; a heavy indemnity was 
to be paid, and Tamatave occupied until 
the obligation had been met; Trance was 
permitted to send a resident to the court 
of Tananarive, but with the understanding 
that there should be no interference with 
domestic alTairs. 
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1886. The French occupied the Comoros 
Islands (Mayotte had been taken 
in 1841). 

1890. Great Britain (Au^)^. 5) and Germany 
(Nov. 17) recognized the French 
protectorate over Madagascar, as 
part of the larger general colonial 
settlements made at that time. 

1893. Further friction between the hrerH h 

and the ll()\'a goxernment, whic h 
resented the l-rcnch claims to a 
})r<ile(l(jrate. 

1894, Nov. 10 1896, Jan. 16. THE 

FRENCH CONQUEST. 'Hie 
Hova government rejected a FrencJi ulti¬ 
matum embodying extensive claims. 'J'he 
t reiu li thereupon occupied Tamatave (Dec. 
1 2 ) and sent an expedit ionary force of about 
15.000 men under Gen. Duchesne to eon- 
qm*r the countrvc r)urhesne Ititided tit 
Alajung.'i (Feb. iS()5), but was delayed for 
months by fe\fr and tnuisportation dilii 
i Lilties. I'iiudly a small column was organ¬ 
ized to |)ush on to tlie (aj iltd. Tananarive. 
'File })lacc was bnmb.arfUd 'Sept. 50; and 
surrendered at once. 'I'be ijueen agreed to 
iicrefit the I rench jirotec torate on condiiimi 
that she retain sovereignty, but a treaty 
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along these lines (Oct. i) was rejected by 
the French government. 

1896, Jan. 16. The French proclaimed 
possession of the island, after 
forcing the ejueen to accejit. 7 "he immedi¬ 
ate result of this step was the outbreak of a 
widesjiread anti-foreign and anti-C'hristian 
insurrci tion. 

Aug. 6. MADAGASCAR WAS PRO¬ 
CLAIMED ‘ FRENCH COLONY. 
Gen. Gallieni was sent out to pacify the 
island and organize the genernment. He 
remained as go\'ernor-general until 1905, 
by which time order had been restored, 
administration set uj). roads built, native 
triliunals organized, and some schools 
opened. 

1S97, Feb. 28. Gallieni deposed the queen 

and put an end to the Hova dy¬ 
nasty. Ranavalona was exiled first to 
Reunion, then to Algeria (d. 1917). The 
French thenceforth ignored the primacy of 
the lIoN'as and dealt with all tribes on an 
equal l^a.-^is. 

1904, Apr. 8 . By the gcmeral settlement lie- 
tween (ireat Britain and France 
(p. 752) all itrilish claims in ^Madagascar 
were di.‘^posed of. yConl, p. 1093.) 
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1794 - 1926 . THE KAJAR DYNASTY, 

founded by 

1794 - 1797 . AGA MOHAMMED (crowned 
1796), a brutal, avaricious, and 
ambitious chieftain. He managed to 
suppress a revolt in Georgia and also to 
reduce Khorasan, but his successful mili¬ 
tary operations were cut short by his 
assassination. 

1797 - 1835 . PATH ALI SHAH, the nephew 
of Aga Mohammed, a ruler fond of 
wealth and si)lendor, but no general. His 
reign was marked by the invohement of 
Persia in the con diets of Europe, liy the 
rapid inhltration of foreign inlluence, and 
by the beginning of Russia’s successful 
advance in Central .\sia. 

1798 . The British, fearful for India, in¬ 
duced the Persians to attack Af¬ 
ghanistan, thus initiating a long 
struggle by the Persians to recover 
their eastern proc irn es. 

1800 . Russia annexed Georgia, the last 
king of whicl), Georgi* XII, ap- 
f)ealed for Russian sup{K)rt iigainst 
iVrsia. 

1800 . The first Malcolm mission to Persia. 

Sir John Mah'olm, re[)rescnting 
the East India ('onij)any, concluded a 
political and commercial treaty; the sliah 
was to make no f>eace with the Afghans 
unless the latter renounced their designs 
on India. 'I'he Briti.sh v^ere to supply arms 
and money in the e\eru of an attack on 
Persia by Afghanistan or trance. 
1804 . War with Russia. 'Ehe Ru.ssians 
advanced on Erivan, but wc-re 
forced to retire. Indecisive liglit- 
ing continued in Gilan. 

1806 . Arrival of a French mission under 

Jaubert. Napoleon offered to sup¬ 
port the Persians in the reconejuest 
of Georgia and in an attack on 
India. 

1807 . May. Treaty of Finkenstein, be¬ 

tween I’Yance and Persia. The 
French government sent out Gtn. Gar- 
danne with 70 olheers to reorganize the 
Persian army, but after the conclusion of 
the Treaty of Tilsit (p. 593 ) the I rench 
lost interest. 

1808 . Mission of Sir Harford Jones. He 

induced the Persians to di.smiss 
Gardanne, in return for a subsidy and the 
aid of British olheers. 


1810 . Another mission under Malcolm 
succeeded in definitely establish¬ 
ing the British inlluence. 

1812 , Russian victory over the Persians in 

tlie battle of Aslanduz. 

1813 , Oct. 12 . Treaty of Gulistan, between 

Russia and Persia. The latter 
ceded Derbent, Baku, Shir\’an, Shaki, 
Karabagh, and part of Talish, and also ga\'e 
up claims to Georgia, Daglu'stan, Alin- 
grelia, Imeritia, and Al)khasia. 

1814 , Nov. 25 . Definitive treaty with Eng¬ 

land. I’ersia was to camel all 
treaties with European jicnvers hostile to 
I mgland and to e.xc hide all kairopean armies 
liostile to England. Mutual aid was to l)e 
given in case of attack, and laigland was 
to pay a sulisidy of £150,000. 
1821 - 1823 . The last war with Turkey 
brought Persia some successes, but 
ended in the Treaty of Erzerum, 
which invohed no territorial 
changes. 

1825 - 1828 . War with Russia resulting from 
tlic Russian seizure of Gokclia, 
dispuud terrritory. The Persians were de¬ 
feated by J*askie\ i( h in the battle of Ganja 
(1S26), after which tlie Russians took 
Erivan and Tabriz (18271. 

1828 , Feb. 22 . TREATY OF TURKMAN- 
CHAI: Persia cc-dccl to Russia the 
provinces of l Yiwan and Xakhc hi 
van, and paid a huge indrmnitv. 
1835 - 1848 . MOHAMMED SHAH, 'who 
ascendcal the throne witli tlie 
supjiort of Ixith I'Yiglarid and Russia 
His general ]X)licy, howeser. was less 
friendly to IsnglaiKl, and a military mission 
(1 <83.^1-1838), whic h attempted to modernize 
the army, was ultimately obliged to witli- 
draw. 

1837 - 1838 . The Persians besieged Herat, 

which was \ aliantly defended 
(Eldred Pottitiger). Finally the 
shah yielded to Briti.sh pre.ssure 
and ga\ e uf) the operation. 

1847 . Confirmation of the Treaty of Er¬ 
zerum (1K23), providing for de¬ 
limitation of the T'urkish-l’ersian frontier. 
This was not actually completed until Oct. 
1914, England and Russia acting as arbi 
trators. 

1848 - 1896 . NASIR UD-DIN, the son of 

Mohammed, and on the whole the 
ablest ruler of the Kajar dynasty. In his 
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vdiiy years (till 1^52) his encrf^ctic mituslvr. 
Mina Tald Khan, uudoriook extensive 
linancial and miVaary relorms, wlikdi 
promised well for llic country, but which 
came to an end with J'aki’s downfall. The 
shah himself on three occ'asions visited 
Europe (1873, 1878, 18S9). 
1849 - 1854 . Russian conquest of the Syr 
Darya Valley, beginning the ad- 
\ance of Russia to the Persian 
frontier in Central Asia. 

1850 . Execution of Sayyid Ali Moham¬ 
med, the Hah Ahiteway), and 
founder of Babisra, a new mystical move¬ 
ment in Islam. In the succeeding years tho 
numerous follt)wers of the Bab were ruth¬ 
lessly persecuted and finally (1S04) ex 
[lelled, most of them finding refuge in 
Turkey. The Bab’s successor, Baha Ulla 
[Splendor of God), gave the movement a 
new turn and founded Bahaism. a less 
strictly Islamic \ersion of tlie new dtn- 
irine. 

1856 . The Persians took Herat, wlnTcnipon 
the British declared war on l‘ersia. 
A British force look Kharak Island and 01- 
cupied Bushire and 11857; Mohammerah. 
By the Treaty of Paris (1S57) the sliah was 
obliged to evacuate Afghan territory and to 
recognize the independence of the country. 
In case of dispute iie was to m;ike use of 
British good oiVues. 

1864 . Ojjening of liie first telegraph in 
Persia ; Baglukul rchrau itushire; 
constructed 1)\' liritish interests ;is 
[lart of the line to India, h'he 
line from Eurojie (Odessa-'I'illis- 
Teliran) was ojiened in 1.S70. 

1872 . The boundary between Persia and 
Afghanistan was defined. 

1872 . The Reuter concession, gninted to 
Baron de Reuter, a British sub¬ 
ject, envisaged the econonii( develojiment 
of the Country in many directions and 
pledged the customs by way of payment, 
'fhe concession proved imprai tii able and 
was cancelled by the government. 
1878 . Establihliment of the Cossack Bri¬ 
gade, a force trained by Russian 
oflicers and an imjiortant in.stru- 
ment for the spread of Russian 
intluence. 

1884 . The Russian conquest of Merv (om- | 
pleted the subjection of 'Turkmen- | 
istan and brought Russia to the frontier of j 
Persia. Erom this time the growth of 
Russian influence in northern Persia was 
rafiid and almost irresistible. 

1888 . Opening of the lower Karun River 

to navigation })y British interests 
(l.ynch Brothers;. 

1889 . Baron de Reuter secured a con¬ 

cession for the Imperial Bank of 


Persia, with the rifrht to exploit the mineral 
wealili of iVrsia (e.xcept gold and silver). 
'1 he bunk biH'unic the focal })oint of British 
interests. 

1890 . 7 'he gcn'enimerU granted a con¬ 
cession for the production, sale, 
and e.vport of tobacco, but aroused 
thereby so much jx)j)ular and re¬ 
ligious o])positiori that the con¬ 
cession was cancelled. 

1892 . The British government granted 
Persia a loan, with the customs of 
the I’ersian (iulf coast as sec'urity. 
1896 . Assassination of the shah, who was 
succeeded bv his son 

1896 - 1907 . MUZAFFAR UD-DIN, an in¬ 
competent and weak ruler, con¬ 
stantly in need of money for his 
own |)LirjX)ses. His reign marked 
the acute phase of the rivalry of 
Russia and Britain. 

1900 , Jan. Russia, through the Baixiue 
d’Eseomple de I‘er.se (praetically 
a branch of the Russian linance ministry; 
granted Persia a loan 22] million rubles, 
with the customs of all 1‘ersia. excepting the 
(iulf coast, as security. Persia was to 
Ikluidate the earlier British loan and to 
accept no other offers for ten years. In 
Mar. i()02 the Russian gosernment added 
another loan, receiving in rt'iurii the con¬ 
cession for a road from Julfa to Tabriz and 
Tehran. 

1900 . Russian ships appeared at Bunder 

Abbas and })lans were being con¬ 
sidered for the oust met ion of a railroad 
across Persia to the (dull i nast. The British 
government made no secret of its oj)po- 
sition. and finally, in ig03, Lord Curzon 
made a grand tour of the Persian (iulf to re- 
fre.sh the British aseendanev there. 

1901 . Mr. W. K. d’Arcy, a New Zealander, 

secLireil a Oo year concession to 
exploit for oil through mo.'.t of the country. 
The government was to recci\ e £20,000 and 
the .same amount in paid-up shares, and was 
to ha\e iC/'q of the annual profits. The 
concessionaire sfient much time tind money 
in futile operations, until, in igo8, the field at 
iMa.sjid Sulaiman was discovered. 

1902 . Dec. 13 . Russia induced Persia to 

promulgate a new tariff, very 
favoralile to Russian goods and 
equally unfavorable to the British. 

1903 . The Persian customs were put under 

the administration of M. Naus, a 
Belgian national. 

1906 , Dec. BEGINNING OF THE PER¬ 
SIAN REVOLUTION. Oiipo- 
sition to the incom[)etent rule of the sliahs 
went back at least until 1890, and was 
centered in the commercial classes and the 
religious leaders. Inspiration of Jamal 
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PERSIA, 1906 A.D.-1911 A.D. 


ud-Din el Afghani, the eminent teacher of 
Pan-lslaniic ideas, who was a Persian by 
birth (b. near llamadan, i<^38) and was 
at times closely associated with Shah Nasir 
ud-Din, In 1905 the movement was di¬ 
rected at tfie spread of foreign interests and 
control and at Ayn ud-Dola, the powerful 
and corrupt minister (1903-1906), who was 
held chietly resjionsible. 

1906, July. The Great Bast at the Pritish 

legation. Several thousand revo¬ 
lutionaries look refuge on the legation 
grounds. I’he shah was obliged to yield 
to the po[)ular demand. He dismissed 
Ayn ud-Dola and (.Aug. 5) agreed to 
the convocation of a national assembly 
imujlis). 

Oct. 7. The first majlis met at Tehran 
and drew up a constitution of the 
acceyUed liberal type. Tlie shah 
died just after signing it (Dec. 30) 
and was succee<led bv his son 
1907-1909. MOHAMMED ALI SHAH, 
who from the outset was hostile 
to the new tnovement and at¬ 
tempted to circumvent the majlis. 
d'he result was 

1907, Aug. The assassination of his re¬ 

actionary minister. Atabegi-Azara, 
and the establishment of a liberal 
ministrv under Nasir ul-Mulk. 
1907, Aug. 31. CONCLUSION OF THE 
ANGLO-RUSSIAN ENTENTE 
(p. 754). l)y which these two powers. l)»)lh 
uneasy about (ierman jM)licy in tiie Near 
1 .asi. compromised their interests in Persia. 
Russia reci)gni/A(l Pritain’s prq^ondcrant 
interest in tbi‘ 1 ersian (lull. The south¬ 
eastern j)arl of the (T)untr\' was reservt'd as 
a Pritish sphere, while the entire in^rthern 
half ol the lountry biaanie a Russian 
sphere. .A central belt was to be left open 
to conce.ssions for either party. 'I'he Per¬ 
sians were in no way consulted, but were 
not misled by the nail'urmation, in the 
agreement, of thi' principle of the inde- 
t)endence and integrity of Persia. 

1907, Dec. 15. Fhe shah attempted a coup 

d'i'liil and imprisoned the liberal 
prime minister. This led to a 
popular uprising in various parts 
of the country, and the shah was 
obliged to }'ield. 

1908, June 23. Successful coup d'etat c^f 

the shah. W ith the secret support 
of the Russian legation and the aid of the 
C’ossack brigade, the shah shut down the 
assembly and had many of the liberal 


leaders killed. Martial law was established 
in Tehran, but at Tabriz the populace re¬ 
volted and seized control. The shah sent 
an army against the city, but a deadlock 
ensued. 

1909. Formation of the Anglo-Persian Oil 
Company to ex])loit the d’Arcy 
concession. A pipe line was constructed 
from the oil fields of southwestern Persia 
to Abadan Island in the mouth of tlie Shatt 
el-Arab and Persia soon became a leading 
[)rodurer of oil. 

Mar. 26. A Russian force invaded 
northern Persia and raised the 
siege of Tabriz. Prutal action of 
the Russians in occu|:)ying the city 
for the shah. 

June. Ali Kuli Khan, a leader of the 
Pakhtiari tribe, l.)egau the march 
on Tehran to defend the consti¬ 
tutional regime. 

July 12. He look the city and deposed 
the shah (Julv U)i. 

1909-1925. SULTAN AHMAD SHAH, the 

tw'elve-year-old son of Moham¬ 
med Ali. He w'as w'holly under 
the control of the mure radical 
elements, who set up a regent to 
govern the country. 

1911, May 12. Arrival of W. Morgan 
Shuster, an American, who had 
been invited to order the finances of Persia. 
Shuster was given alnu)St dictatorial ]K>w’er 
by the majlis. and began to organize a 
treasuiw' gendarmerie. The Russians, al¬ 
ready suspicious, frustrated his attempt to 
secure the services of Maj. Stokes, a Pritish 
ofacer, and in other ways opposed the con¬ 
structive efforts of the reformer. 

July 18. The ex-shah, e\ idently with the 
connivance of the Russians, left 
his retreat in Russia and landed 
at Astrabad. His force was de¬ 
feated by the government (Sept. 

5 b 

Nov. 5, 29. Two Russian ultimata, aim¬ 
ing at the dismissal of Shuster, 
were rejected by the majlis. Thereupon 
the Russians began to invade northern 
Persia. .Acute tension in Anglo-Russian 
relations. 

Dec. 24. The majlis was suddenly closed 

and IcH ke-d by the action of a group 
of politicians, who then formed a directory. 
From this time until the outbreak of the 
World War. Persia was pretty much under 
the domination of Russia. 

{Lont. pp. gig f., 1106.) 
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2. AFGHANISTAN 


1793-1799. ZAMAN SHAH, the son of 

Timur. His reign marked the 
beginning of a prolonged period of dynastic 
conflict and tribal strife, during which the 
Punjab was definitively lost to the Sikhs. 
Zaman at first detealed his brothers, but 
finally fell into the hands of his brother 
Mahmud, who blinded him. 
1799-1803. MAHMUD SHAH, who was 
supported by Persia. 

1803-1810. SHAH SHUJA, a brother of 
Mahmud, who seized control. 
His reign is memorable diiefly for 
the beginning of relations with 
the British East India Company. 
1809, June 17. First agreement with the 
British. The latter, fearful of a 
Persian or French attack on India, 
induced the Afghans to oj)pose 
such a move and promised to sup- 
f)ort them if rieces.sary. 

1810-1818. MAHMUD SHAH, having 
escaped from captivity and having 
defeated Shah Shuja, resumed the throne. 
His main supfK)rt was the vizier Path Ali 
Khan of the Harakz^ii tribe, an able and 
energetic soldier and statesman. 
1816. The Persians captured Herat, but 
were soon driven out by the Af¬ 
ghans. 

1818. Revolt of the tribes after Path Ali’s 

disnussid by the shah. Mahmud 
was unable to stay the tide and was driven 
out of all his territory e.\'ref)ting Herat, 
where he ruled until iS2g. I he rest of the 
country fell to the various brothers of 
Falh All, who established [)ractirally inde¬ 
pendent kUanates a's V^;Aiu\, 

har, Gliazni, etc. 

1819. Conquest of Kashmir by Ran jit 

Singh, who took advantage of the 
confusion in Afglianistan. 

1826. Dost Mohammed, br,,ther of Path 
Ali, member of the Parakzai tribe 
and ruler of (ihazni, captured 
Kabul and }>egan gradually to ex 
tend his influence over much of 
the country. 

1834. Dost Mohammed took over Kanda¬ 
har after defeating the locnl -ulei 
In the same year Kanjit Singh 
conquered Peshawar. 

1836-1839. DOST MOHAMMED Ix^came 
ruler of all Afghanistan and took 
the title of Amir, founding the 

Barakzai dynasty. 

1837. The Persians, supported by the 
Russians, launched an attack on 
Herat. This offensive led to the conclu¬ 
sion of 


1838, July 25. The Tripartite Treaty be¬ 
tween the I’iast India Company, 
Ranjit Singh and Shah Shuja, the object 
of which was to restore the latter to the 
Afghan throne and block the advance of the 
Persians and the Russians. 
1839-1842. THE FIRST AFGHAN WAR 
of the British against Host Mo¬ 
hammed. A British force advanced to 
Kandahar and thence to Ghazni and Kabul. 
Dost Mohammed was captured, deposed, 
and .sent to India. 

1839-1842. SHAH SHUJA ascended the 
throne again. Great discontent in 
the country and agitation against 
British influence. 

1841. Rising against the British. Murder 

of Sir Alexander Burnes and Sir 
William Macnaghten, the British 
en\-oys. 

1842, Jan. The British were obliged to fall 

back from Kabul. In the course of 
the retreat they were attacked by tJie Af¬ 
ghans under Akbar Khan (son of Dost Mo¬ 
hammed). With few exrej)tions the entire 
force of over 3000 men was massacred. 
Shah Shuja was murdered. 

Sept. 14. Gen. Pollock and a puni;i\e 
force from India reoccupied Kabul 
and })unishe<l tlie guilty, but tlie 
British government insisted on 
witlidrawal from so e.vpose^i a 
position I Oct.). 

1842-1863. DOST MOHAMMED again 
ascended the throne and re- 
estal)hs\\ed his power, t\\ough \\e 
secured Kandahar only in 18^5. 

Mar. 30. Treaty of Peshawar, )>e- 
tween D<»'~( .Muhammed and llie 
British. 1 he treaty was directed 
against I’ersian dfsign^ on Herat 

1856. The Persians ^ed Herat on the 

<leath of 'it'al ruler. 'I'his 

mo\'e led o -ne dec laraticui (;f war 
by Giu .irid (p. 864) and 

1857, Mar 4 The Treaty of Paris, between 

lujglar.d and Perski. 'Rhe latter 
power gave up its daim to Herat 
and recognized the independence 
of Afghanistan. 

1863. Dost Mohammed finally took Herat 

after a ten months’ siege from the 
khan who had lx*en set Uf) .after 
the Persian eviu ualion. 

1863-1870. Civil war following the death 
of Dost .Mohammed. His third 
son, Shir Ali, who was recognized by the 
British, had a hard time asserting his < lairn 
against his bnufiers, who for years held liie 
upper hand. 
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The Barakzai Dynasty 

Payinda Khan 


Dost Mohammed Path Ali Khan 

1826 ( i835J--iH^9 
1842-18^3 


Akbar 


Azam Shir Ali (rhulam 

1863 (1870)-1879 Haidar 


Afdal 


Yakub 

Ibrahim 

Abdullah 

Ayub 

Abdurrahman 

1880-1901 

879-1880 


Jan 



Musa Kazim \’unus 

Habibullah Mohan'iiied Nasrullah 

IQO1-1919 Umar 

Umar (lul 

b. 1901 V>. igi 2 


Amanullah 

1919-1929 


Hedayalullah Rahmatullah Hassan 
b. 1912 b. 1921 b. 1926 

(claimant) 


Inayatullab 

1929 


Mohammed Hadyaiullah Asadullah Obeidullah 
Kal'ir b. 1910 b. 1915 

b. 1895 


1870-1879. SHIR ALI, amir. His general 
policy was to lean on Russia as a 
counterweight to the British. The 
result was growing tension in re¬ 
lations with India. 

1878, June. Arrival of a Russian mission 

under (ien. Stolietov at Kabul and 
conclusion of a treaty of mutual supjHjrt 
(Aug.), riic Indiim government thereu|X)n 
insisted upon the reception of a British 
mission, which Shir Ali refused. The result 
was 


1878-1879. THE SECOND AFGHAN 
WAR, in course of which Shir 
Ali died t Peb. 1879). 

1879. YAKUB, the son of Shir Ali, became 
amir. The British having overrun 
much ».)f the counti*)', he was forced 
to accejit 

May 16. The Treaty of Gandamak, by 

which the British were to occupy 
the Khyber Pass, hut to pay the amir an 
annual subsidy of £60,000. The amir was 
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lo conduct his foreign relations only 
through the Indian government. British 
trade was to have full freedom. 

Sept. 3 . Native outbreak against the 
British. Murder of Sir Louis Ca- 
vagnari and his escort. The 
British thereuj)on advanced and 
took Kabul once more (Oct. 12). 

Oct. 19 . Yakub abdicated and surren¬ 
dered to the British- 

1880 - 1901 . ABDURRAHMAN, nejdiew 
and o|iponeiit of Shir Ali, who had 
been in retiremenl in Russia, then l)ecame 
amir. In a general way he acce[)ted tht' 
Treaty of Clandamak, but throughoul his 
reign he succeeded in ])laying off tlie liritisli 
and the Russians and thereby })rotecting 
his country. .Al the same time he subdued 
many of the tribes and established his 
authority as mler. d'he reign was note¬ 
worthy also for the gradual fixing of the 
Afghan frontiers. 

1885 , Apr. The Penjdeh incident, a dash 
between Russian and Afghan 
troops on the disjiuted border. A severe 
Anglo-Russian crisis ensued (|). 739), but 
the matter was finally settled by riegoii 
ations (June iS, 1880). 


1893 , Nov. 12 . The Durand agreement, 

with England, fixed the frontier 
with India from Chitral to Ba¬ 
luchistan. 

1896 , Mar. 11 . Settlement of the Pamir 
boundary, after years of friction 
with Russia. Afghanistan re¬ 
tained a narrow strip which sepa¬ 
rated the Russian and British 
possessions. 

1901 - 1919 . HABIBULLAH KHAN, son of 

Abdurrahman, amir. Me was a 
much less effective ruler and fell more 
and more under harem and religious in- 
lluences. (iradual penetration of tairopean 
ideas. 

1905 , Mar. 21 . A new agreement with 
England reaffirmed earlier engage¬ 
ments. This was a replv' to re¬ 
newed Russian activity since 
about 1900 (mission of commercial 
agents, etc.). 

1907 , Aug. 31 . The Anglo-Russian En¬ 
tente, which involved com})romise 
of Russian and liritish interests in Persia, 
iiK hided recognition by Russia of Britain's 
[U'cdominant fiosilion in .Vfghanistan. Rus¬ 
sia agreed once more- to abstain from inter- 
fiTence in Afghan affairs. i Cout. p. 1109.) 


3 . IN o 1 A 


1798 - 1805 . LORD MORNINGTON UaU r 

Marquis of Wellesley) governor 
general. He reversed earlier polit y by seek¬ 
ing stability (lirough subsitliary alliances 
by which England sujjjdicd troojis and jiro- 
tection in e.xcharige for territory or mone¬ 
tary grants, wa.^ allowed (ontrol of the 
state’s foreign affairs, but jtledged non 
intervention in internal government, and 
secured exclusion of every other foreign 
power from the state’s servit r. 1 he fourth 
Mysore war id. lipu 1799,) led to a fino 
tectorate over Mysore; various annexations 
extended liritisli t'ontrol over nearly all 
southern India. Costly warfare with Ma- 
ratha leaders following tlie Treaty of 
Bassein with the Peshwa {1S02) led to 
alarm at home, W ellesley’s rec all. and sul)- 
sequent reversal of hi.s jxdicy. 
1805 . Lord Cornwallis again governor- 
general (d. Oct)., succeeded by 
Sir G, Barlow. 

1807 - 1813 . LORD MINTO, governor- 

general. 

1809 . Sutlej fixed as southern boundary, 
checking the advance of a Sikh 
confederacy under Ranjit Singh. 

1808 - 1810 . do curb french expansion in 

the east, Minto made treaties with 


Sind, Persia, and Afghanistan, and lap 
iured the Erendi islands in the Indian 
( tean and Java, which was under Erench 
(otilrol (Jiourbon wa.*^ later rf'stored to 
J'rance and Jav a to the Dutch,). 

1813 - 1823 . LORD MOIRA (later Marquis 

of Hastings) gov ernur-geiu:ral. 
1813 . Company’s charter renewed for an 
other 20 years, but its monopoly 
of trade with India abolished. 

1814 - 1816 . Gurkhas invaded from Nepal, 

provoking war and liritish ac(|ui- 
sition of the j)resent Kumaun 
Divi.sion and }>ermanenl peace 
with Xej)al. 

1816 - 1818 . The Pindari tribes, after raid¬ 
ing British territory, were sup- 
|)ressed and broken uf) liy Hastings; iiostile 
Marat ha leaders were al.so defeattai, leaving 
no native state in India jiiaqier altogether 
indi'pendent. 

1819 . Occupation of Singapore by Raffles 

(p. 875). 

1824 - 1826 . Eollowing Burmese aggression 
the first Burmese war (.see Burma) 
led to English acquisition of Assam, Ara- 
kan, and Tenasserim. 
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1827. Pretense of subordination to th^ 
Delhi emperor abandoned; hts 
wime rentiO tJ fnnii the (Oi/i-i/c* 

18 S 3 . CompMny*^ charter renewed ft»r 20 j 
wary. t>ul Us monopoly of trade 
with ChjnM gbolished; FumiH-du ' 
settlrniciit in liuliA alluucd; i.uv ! 
revision and codilualion under¬ 
taken (Maeaulav). 

1828 - 1835 . LORD WM. BENTINCK, 

guvernor-j^eneral. Uelaliw peace 
favored reform measures; Suttee was made 
a criminal offense (iSjg), hands of thugs 
were largely suppressed; more responsibility 
was given to Indians, and the vernacular 
was used in court. 

In competition with the work of Christian 
missionaries, wiio printed many vernaiailar 
texts and had begun the first x-ernacular 
newspaper (i^rS), Ram Mohun Roy or¬ 
ganized the Brahmo Samaj (1828), a 
reform association sup[)orting western edu¬ 
cation, which printed Hindu works in 
vernacular. 

1835 - 1836 , SIR C. METCALFE, governor- 

general, followed by 

1836 - 1842 . LORD AUCKLAND. 

1839 - 1842 . THE FIRST AFGHAN WAR 

(p. 866j. 

1842 - 1844 . EARL OF ELLENBOROUGH, 

governor-general. d'wo armies 
sent into Afghanistan, resulting in 
recapture of Kabul and replace¬ 
ment of Host Mohammed (f). 866). 
1843 . Sind was annexed, following British 
provocation of hostilities. 

1844 - 1848 . SIR H. HARDINGE, governor- 

general. 

1845 - 1849 . First and second wars with 

the Sikhs, arising from disorders 
after Ranjit Singh’s death (1839), led to 
acquisition of territory including Kashmir, 
and annexation of tlie Punjab, reform of its 
government, and j)ermanent loyalty of the 
Sikhs. 


ASIA 

and 


1848 - 1856 . EARL OF DALHOUSIE, gov¬ 
ernor-general, accelerated public 
works, introducing a uniform postal rate 
and telegrajjh service and develoi)ing roads, 
irrigation canals, and railways (first line 
opened 1853). Regular steamship service 
to England via Suez cnx’rland route had 
been established in 1843. 

Dalhousie adhered consistently, even 
when an adopted son might rule, to the 
doctrine of lapse (disavowed 1859), whereby 
states with no heirs in the ruling line fell to 
the paramount power; he annexed seven 
principalities. 

1852 . Second Burmese war (p. 872) led to 
annexation of Pegu (lower Burma) 
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lSS7-iaSa. TUE GREAT MUTINY. „ 

1 (li.sc ijlimed .md (iiscoritcnted sc'jtovs ifn 
lilths of tfie army was ri.i!i\ ej. wIk 
nied al Meerut Ala)' 10. 1857). The riMng 
spread through northern and centnd India 
(.massacre at Cawnpore June 27; and was 
suppressed with difficulty (first relief of 
Lucknow by Havelock Sept. 25. hnal relief 
by (’amj)bell \o\. i()). Siege and capture 
of Delhi {June-Sept. ) led to banishment of 
Bahadur Shah (d iSoj) and end of the 
Mogul Empire. 

1858, Sept. 1. The East India Company 
came to an end, tlie c rown taking 
over its duties and treaty ol)ligati()ns. Re¬ 
nunciation ol the anne.xation polity was 
puariinteed by two .sartiuis (Hindu and Mos¬ 
lem 1862), but Britain controlled suc¬ 
cessions and assumed responsibility for 
"firotecXed” states, frecpiently interfering 
in them (from 1875 Baroda was gos'erned 
by British regents). l‘a})er currency, license 
taxes, and an inc:<mie ta,\ were introduced 
to meet the heavy clelh left in 1859. 
lation of civil service appointments (com¬ 
petitive siiu e 1853), court reform to include 
Indian magistrates, and legislative and 
executive councils inc:luding Indian 

repre.sentatives. all strengthened the ad 
ministration, which also promoted forest 
conservation, agricultural c.xperiment, fam¬ 
ine prevention measures, and sanitation 
(Htarcis in each presidency iSt).;), 
1862-1863. Lord Elgin, viceroy, succeeded 
by Lord Lawrence (18^)4-1809). 
Lord Mayo (i8()9-1S72), Lord 
Northbrook (1872-187O), and Lord 
Lytton (1876-1880). 

1865. A small war with Bhutan led to 

cession of some territory for an¬ 
nual payment. Opening of tele¬ 
graph service to Eurc)])e. 

1866. Collapse of a cotton boom which had 

arisen from increased production 
during the American Civil War. 
1870-1921. Financial stability was en¬ 
hanced by Mayo’s decentralized 
policy, witli fixed annual grants to 
provincial departments augmented 
by loc:al taxes. 

1876 . Occupation of Quetta as a safeguard 

against Russian encroachment in 
Afghanistan. 

1877 , Jan. 1 . THE QUEEN WAS PRO¬ 

CLAIMED EMPRESS OF 
INDIA. 
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1878-1881. THE SECOND AFGHAN 

WAR (p. 867). 

1880-1884. MARQUIS OF RIPON, vice¬ 
roy (resigned 1884). 

1884-1888. LORD DUFFERIN, viceroy, 
succeeded by LORD LANS- 
DOWNE (lo 1894). 

Imperial Service troops (native forces 
with British ofticers) were put under com¬ 
mand of the individual states, subject to 
the commander-in-chief only when on 
active service. 

1885. Third Burmese War (p. 872), pro¬ 

voked l)y defiance of KingThil>aw 
and his negotiations with France; 
upper Burma was annexed (Jan. 
iSSf)) and united to lower Burma 
in 1897. 

1886. The first National Congress was 

convened and, although largely 
lacking Moslem support, came to represent 
ilie Indian voice. The .Nationalist move- 
m(*nt, led by Surendranath Banerji, Gok- 
hale, and Bal Gangadhar Tilak, worked 
particularly through gymnastic societies 
and the })ress. 

1892. Legislative councils were enlarged 
and allowed, within limits, to {mss 
on the f:)udget. 

1894-1898. LORD ELGIN, viceroy. 

1895. Disputed succession in Chitral led 

to brief war and i)ermanent |)eace. 
1897. Serious rising of Afridi clans in 
Tirah. 

1898-1905. GEORGE N. (later Lord) 
CURZON appointed viceroy (texT 
office Jan. 0, 1899). 

1903-1904. Expedition to Tibet under Sir 
Francis Younghusband. 

1904. Co-operative credit system set u|) 

to rediKt* hoarding and usury 
(ampliticd with [lurchase and 
marketing .so( ii-ties in km 2; 52,182 
co-operati\es by 19221. 

1905. PARTITION OF BENGAL, which 

seemed to favor Moslems, aroused 
Nationalist opposition (boycott on 
foreign goo<ls, general violence) 
and led to control of meetings and 
the press. 

1905-1910. EARL MINTO, viceroy, fol¬ 
lowing resignation of Lord Lurzon 
(.4ug. 12) in consequence of decision of the 
home government in fa\'or of Lord Kitch 
ener’s fwojxisals regarding Indian military 
administration. 
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1907. A meeting of the National Congress 
led to rift between extremists 
under Tilak, demanding complete 
indef)endence, and moderates ad¬ 
vocating parliamentary govern¬ 
ment. 

1909, May 25. INDIAN COUNCILS 

ACT passed (operative Nov. 15). 
Bowers of legislative councils increased, and 
a majority of the members made directly 
elective; separate electorate for Moham¬ 
medans. An Indian to be aj)j)ointed to the 
viceroy’s executi\ e council and two Indians 
to the secretary’s council in Ifngland (in¬ 
creased to three in 1919). 

1910, LORD HARDINGE api)omted 
viceroy. Wounded by anarchist 

lK)mb in Delhi iDec. 23, 1912). Growth 
of Nationalist movement influenced by: 
(i) the .Asi.itic successes in the Russo- 
Japanese war; (2) the dissatisfaction with 
the Universities Act (1904, providing 
greater government contn)l in order to im¬ 
prove standards) and the partition of 
Bengal; (3) Mohammedan resentment at 
British ac(juicscence in the spoliation of 
lfuro})ean d'urkey (1912); (4) the genuine 
desire of educated Indians for self-govern¬ 
ment. Agitation for full self-government 
in the National Congress and in the press. 
'Die movement was violent in its first years, 
many outrages being attempted and {)er- 
petrated; later devek)[)ment of a non-co- 
operative mox ement (1919 et seq.). 

1911, May 8. Agreement made with China 

gradually to cut off the supply/jf 
(>pium to China. 

Dec. 12. Coronation Durbar at Delhi: 

king-emperor well recei\ed. 

'Lransfer of the Indian caifilal 
from Calcutta to the ancient 

capital Delhi. Reversal of the 

partition of Bengal. 

1914, May 21. Komagatu Maru incident. 

Gurdit Singh and 400 Indians ar¬ 
rived at Vancouver to test the immigration 
laws, but were not admitted; resentment in 
India and some rioting near Calcutta on 
return of vessel WL't. 2); lO killed. 

Aug. 4. British declaration of war 

on (iermany. India responded 

loyally with contributions of money and 
men. In all, about 1,400,000 men volun¬ 
teered for service and took active part in 
the campaigns in the Near least and Africa 
fp. 9tS/.). {Cont. p. nil.) 
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4. INDO-CHINA 


a. BURMA 

The modern Burmese state was built 
upon the conquests of Alaungpaya ( 1752 - 
1860 ), whose successors managed to re¬ 
pulse invasions by the Chinese ( 1706 - 1769 ), 
but were unal)le to maintain themsebes in 
Siam (, 1771 ). 

1781-1819. Bodawpaya, king, ('onquc'st 
of Arakan ( 1784 ) and further en¬ 
croachments on Indian territory. 
Peace with Siam ( 179 -;). Acqui¬ 
sition of the Tenasserim coast 
(1700). 

1819-1837. Bagyidaw, king, tie continued 
the advance toward India, seizing 
IVlanipur and Assam (icS 22 ) and invading 
Kachar ( 1824 ), ddiis policy of e.vpansion 
soon brought him into con diet witli the 
British l^kist India (,'om[)anv. 
1824-1826. FIRST BURMESE WAR. 

Despite vigorous resistance l)y the 
Burmese, they were unal)le to withstand 
the force of a nu)dern army. 'I'he British, 
under Sir Archibald Campbell, took Ran¬ 
goon, and then Syriani, Tavoy, JMergui. 
Martaban, and Pegu. An attempt by tlic 
Burmese to reca])ture Rangoon failed 
( 1825 ). The British advanced up the 
Irrawaddy and at the same time overran 
Arakan. Teb. 24 . 1820 ; l)y the Treaty 
of Yandabu (near Ava) the British secured 
Assam, Arakan, and the 'Penasserim coast, 
as well as an indemnity and the right 
to send a resident to Ava (,discontinned 
^^ 37 )- 

1837-1846. Tharawaddi Min, king. 
1846-1852. Pagan Min. Under these 
reigns the friction witli the British 
continued. The Burme.se rulers 
continued to treat the iiritish with 
contem[U and to ham})er the de- 
vadopment of British trade. 
1862-1853. SECOND BURMESE WAR. 

Rangoon was again taken, by Den. 
Godwin. iTgu was akso o('cu})ied and an¬ 
nexed ("Jan. 20 , 185 U). A rev'olution in the 
capital led to the (iej)osition of the king and 
the elevation of 

1853-1878. Mindon Min, described as the 
best king of Burma in modern 
times. He acccf)tcd the Briti.sh gains 
without concluding a formal treaty, and 
attempted, throughout his reign, to main¬ 
tain friendly relations with his neigh¬ 
bor. 

1867. Mandalay, built by the king, be¬ 
came the capital of the country. 


1862. Conclusion of a commercial treaty 
with Great Britain. The customs 
duly was fi.xed at 5 % and the 
Brilish were given the right to 
trade throughout the country. 
1875. A British expedition to e-\|)lore the 
route from Bhamo into Yunnan 
was checked by the murder of the 
British intcqirctcr. 

1878-1885. THIBAW, king. He f)rovcd 
himself an aputhetic and unwise 
ruler. I rom the beginning of his reign he 
caused trouble by his interference with 
British trade. At the same time he eslah- 
lishcd contact with k’rench interests and 
negotiated with them for the organization 
of a royal bank and for the construction of 
a railroad from Mandalay to the Indian 
frontier. d1iis anti British altitude re¬ 
sulted in 

1886. THE THIRD BURMESE WAR. 

'Phe British (Oct. 22 / sent an ulti¬ 
matum demanding that I'hibavv receive a 
British envoy and that his interference wili\ 
trade be stoi)|)e(l; furthermore, that in 
future the foreign relations of Burma l)e 
(onducted in accordance with the advice 
of the Indian governmt'nt. On the rejection 
of this ultimatum, a British steamer ex})e- 
dilion, commanded l)y Gen. Sir Harry 
Prendergast, ()ccu])icd Mandalay \Novem¬ 
ber 281 . 'Phihaw surrendered and was sent 
to India. 

1886, Jan. 1 . UPPER BURMA WAS AN¬ 
NEXED by the British, but de 
sullory guerrilla warfare continued for 
years, d'he Shan States were not reduced 
until 1887 and the Chin Hills not until 
1891. 

July 24. An Anglo-Chinese convention 
recognized the British position in 
Burma. Chinese prestige was 
saved by a continuation of Bur¬ 
mese decennial tribute missions. 
1893. The boundary with Siam was fixed 
by convention. 

1895. Agreement with France on the 
boundary with Cochin-China. 
1900. Agreement with China fnally fxed 
the Burmese frontier on that side. 

b. SIAM 

1765. Destruction of Ayuthia by the Bur¬ 
mese marked the end of the okl 
Siamese kingdom. After Jong years of 
war the Burmese were driven out of the 
country and a new dynasty (the Chakrij 
was founded. 
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1782-1809. RAMA I (Phra Buddha Yod 
Fa Chukilok), first of the new line. 
He finally brought to an end the long con¬ 
flict with Burma ( 1793 ), re-established con¬ 
trol over the local potentates throughout 
the country, and secured part of Cambodia 
through di\'ision of that state with An¬ 
num. 

1809-1824. RAMA II (Phra Buddha Loes 
Fa Nobhalai). 

1824-1861. RAMA III (Phra Nang Klao), 
whose reign was distinguislied by 
the rco])ening of contact with the 
western nations. 

1826, June 20 . Conclusion of a treaty of 
commerce with Great Britain. 

This was followed (Mar. 20 , 18 .^ 3 ) by a 
similar treaty with the United States. Both 
agreements left muc h to be desired, as they 
did not even pro\'ide for the establishment 
of consuls. 

1844. Cambodia passed under the pro¬ 
tection of Siam. 

1851-1868. RAMA IV (Idira Chnm Klao 
Mongkut), who, as a monk, had 
made a study of western govern¬ 
ments and who began the work of 
modernizing ,Siam. 

1856, Apr. 18. A NEW TREATY WITH 
GREAT BRITAIN, modeled on 
the Anglo-Chinese treaty. Opening of 
Siam: consuls to be established; extra¬ 
territorial s>'stem introduced; right to trade 
throughout the kingdom. Similar treaties 
were concluded with the United Slates 
May 2 gi and with k'rance 
-Aug. 15 ), and thereafter with many other 
powers. 

1863. The French established a protecto¬ 
rate over Cambodia. .After long 
negotiations, the Siamese gave up 
tlieir claims (1 St);). 

1868-1910. RAMA V (Phra Maha Cdiula- 
lonkorn), the real fouiuler of 
modern Siam. .After attaining his majority 
( 187 ^^) he devoted himself almost entirely 
to the reform of his government and the 
imj)rovement of his country; feudal system 
aholished; slavery reduced and slamj)ed 
out; administrative reform (central bu¬ 
reaucracy); taxation and finance reform; 
|>osl.al service; modernization of the army; 
introduction of tiie telegraph ( 18 S 3 ); oj)en- 
ing of the first railway ( i 8 tyvb 
1885. Failure of a French proposal to 
neutralize Siam resulted in ever 
increasing friction and continuous 
border disputes, culminating in 
1893, May-Aug. THE SIAMESE CRISIS. 

The I'rench had been trying for 
years to extend tlieir dominions westward 
to the Mekong River, a policy which met 
with of)[x)sition not only from Siam but 
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from England, which desired to preserve 
Siam as buffer between Burma and the 
French possessions. Border clashes in May 
1893 led to the mission of two gunboats to 
Bangkok in July. The Siamese fired upon 
them, whereupon the ITench submitted a 
stiff ultimatum (July 13 ). Jdiis was re¬ 
jected and the French then instituted a 
blockade (July 31 ), which led to a short but 
acute Anglo-French crisis (p. 742 ). The 
Siamese were oliliged to yield and ulti¬ 
mately accejited the 

Oct. 3. Franco-Siamese treaty, by which 
the Siamese al)andoned all (laim 
to territory east ol the Mekong and paid an 
indcinuily of three million francs. The 
Frein h remained in occujiation of Chanta- 
bun until 1905 . 

1896, Jan. 15. An Anglo-French agreement 

ended the long friction between 
tlic tvv’o countries on the Siamese question, 
d'he British recognized the gains made by 
I nince in 1893 and abandoned their de¬ 
mand for a buffer between Burma and the 
I'rench colonies. Both sides guaranteed 
the indei)endence of Siam. 

1897. The King of Siam paid an extended 

visit to the European capitals. 
1904, Feb. 13. A further treaty with France 
re})laced the agreement of 1893 . 
Frame returned Chanlabun, while Siam 
ceded Bassac, Melui)re, and that part of 
Luang Praljang which lay on the right 
(west' bank of the Mekong; also Krat on 
the coast. 

1907, Mar. 23. By agreement France 
retroceded to Siam Battambong, 
Siemrap, and Sisophon on the Camlvodian 
frontier, and received in return the region 
of Krat and Dansai. France agreed to 
modification of the extra-territorial sys¬ 
tem, giving Siam jurisdiction over French 
Asiatics 

Apr. 8 . An Anglo-French convention 

confirmed the independence of 
Siam, but established spheres of influence; 
territory west of tlie Menam River to l)e the 
Britisli sphere, that to the east the French 
sphere. 

1909, Mai. 10 . Great Britain gave up the 
system of extra-territoriality, in 

return for the cession of Kedah, 
Kelantan, Trengganu, and Perlis 
to the Malay Stales. 

1910-1925. RAMA VI (A'ajiravudh). Edu¬ 
cated in England, he continued 
the policy of modernization and western¬ 
ization; irrigation projects, education, 
calendar reform, reduction of compulsory 
labor, etc. 

1917, July 22. Siam declared war on Ger¬ 
many and Austria. 

(Cont. p. 1114 .) 
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c. FRENCH INDO-CHINA 

At the beginning of the igth century most 
of present-day French Indo-China was 
ruled by the Emperor of Annam. The 
region was predominantly Chinese in cul¬ 
ture and the empire acknowledged the 
suzerainty of the Chinese emperor. After 
a long period of dynastic struggle and civil 
war ( 1772 - 1802 ) the imperial domain had 
been reunited l)y 

1802-1820. GIA LONG (Nguyen Anh). 

emperor, who had been sup|)orted 
in his struggles by the French missionary, 
Pigneau de Behaine. Catholic missions 
had been active in the country since 1615 
and had worked u ith considerable sue c ess. 
The emperor, who was a great organizer as 
well as a soldier, gave the h’rench Catholics 
free rein. 

1820-1840. MINH-MANG, emperor. A 
strict Confucian and a great ad¬ 
mirer of all things Chinese, Minh-Idang was 
decidedly hostile to Cdiristians, whom he 
sus[)ected of supporting the rebellious 
provincial lords. He therefore ordered 
them expelled ( 1 S 24 and on many later 
occasions). 

1840-1847. THIEU-TRI, emperor. He 
continued the persecution of the 
Christians and refused flatly to receive 
foreign missions. During his reign the 
French naval commanders interveiual 
se\eral times to save the li\es of the Chris¬ 
tians. 

1847-1883. TU DUC, emperor. He was a 
learned, simf)le, and pious Riler, 
wh(j, like his j)redeces.sors, at- 
temj)led to kee}) his country closed 
to outsiders. Persecution of 
Christians cont inued. 

1858. A joint French and Spanish expe¬ 
dition under .Adm, Rigault de 
Genouilly, in order t(j j)ut a slop to the 
exclusive and unfriendly altitude of the 
Annamite court, bombarded dourane on 
the coast. Unable to j)roceed to the (a[)ital, 
Hue, the ex[)edition turned south and occu¬ 
pied Saigon in Cochin Cdiina. d'he o})era- 
tions were interrupted l)y the war of the 
French against (Jiina, but they led ulti¬ 
mately to the 

1862, June 6 . Treaty of Saigon, by whi( h 
the emperor abandoned to the 
French the three eastern j^roviiu'es v>f Co¬ 
chin China and agreed to pay an indcmiiity 
of 20 , 000,000 francs in ten years, h’ree 
exercise of the Catholic religion was to be 
allowed and three p'Cis (Tdmrane, Jlalal, 
and Kuang All) were to be opened to 
French trade. 


1863-1868. Adm. de La GrandiSre, gover¬ 
nor of Cochin China. He or¬ 
ganized the system of government through 
admirals, so-called, which continued until 
1879 . Actual administration was left 
largely in the hands of native manda¬ 
rins. 

1863, Aug. 11. King Norodom ( 1860 - 1904 ) 
of Cambodia, a Hindu state de¬ 
pendent on both Annam and Siam 
and constantly threatened by 
these neighbors, accepted a French 
protectorate. 

1867. France occupied the three western 

provinces of Cochin China, after 
an insurrection. 

1868. French exploration of the Mekong 

River, as far as \dinnan. It was 
hoped that this would pro\e a useful route 
to penetration into southwestern China, 
but the river was shown to be iinnavigable 
in the upper reaches and the t rench there¬ 
fore began to turn their attention to the 
Red River of Tonkin. 

1873. Exploration of the Red River by 

Jean Dupuis, a I'rench merchant 
at ti\'C in CMiina. The Annamiles 
objected to French acti\’ity in 
'Tonkin, but 

1873-1874. FRANCIS GARNIER, with a 
handful of men, attacked and took 
Hanoi and coiuiiiered most of the 
Red River delta. 

1874, Mar. 15. BY A TREATY SIGNED 

AT SAIGON, the cmj)cror was 
obliged to promise to conform his foreign 
policy to that of Trance and to recognize 
the Trench possi;ssion of C'oehin China. 
Freedom of the C'hristian religion was oiu e 
again promised. In return I'ram e promised 
[)rotection and offered to supply gunboats 
and oflicers to h(‘lp su])press piracy. 'The 
Trench returned Hanoi, but tlic treaty was 
systematically evaded by the c‘mj)eror, who 
nenv began to apj)eal to the Chinese for aid 
against the Trench. 

1882. Insurrection in Tonkin. Death of 

Henri Rividre and a small force 
(18S4). 

1883, Aug. 25. TREATY OF HU£. Tu 

Due was forced once more to 
recognize the Trenc h protectorate, which 
was Mow extended to Tonkin and Annam 
itself. But the i'renc h still had to deal with 
the pirates and guerrilla Blac'k k'lags in 
'I’onkin, wlu) were sup[)c)rtcd l>y the Chi¬ 
nese. 'Fhe result was war with China (p. 
- 80 /, in the eourse of wltieh the Trench 
sutiered a setback at Langson (Mar, 28 , 
whivh in turn led to ilie overthrow 
of Jules I'crry, the prime mover for ex- 
pan.>ion in Trance. But by tlie Treaty of 
Tien-tsin (June 9 , 1885 ) China was obliged 
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to recognize the French protectorate over 
Tonkin. 

The year 1883 was marked by severe 
internal strife, following the death of Em¬ 
peror Tu Due. The regents elevated and 
deposed sev^eral em|)erors in succession, and 
after the French control was establislied 
the native ruler was subject to French 
orders. 

1884, June 6 . THE TREATY OF HU£ 

gave France the right to occu})y 
militarily any place in Annam. 
Thercljy ehective French control 
was established. 

June 17. A new treaty with Cambodia 

gave the ]:)rotecting power much 
more extensive control than there¬ 
tofore. 

1885-1895. Pacification of Tonkin and 

Indo-Cdiina generally. There were 
many re\’olts in the interujr, thv)se i 
in Tonkin being led by the for i 
midal)le insurg(‘nl De Tham. j 

1887. Cochin China, Cambodia, Annam, I 
and Tonkin were administra- j 
ti\’ely united as the Union hido- \ 
C'in'>ioisr. j 

1893. FRANCE ACQUIRED A PROTEC- 1 
TORATE OVER LAOS, the in ' 
terior region along the Mekone ' 
which had long been in di.s))uie 
between .Annam and Siam. 1 

1897-1902. Paul Doumer, governor j 
general, lie tirsl inaugurated the 
far-reaching reforms and administrative 
arrangements whit h nKjdernized the region. 

[Cont. p. 1114 .; 

d. BRITISH MALAYA 

T'lic Main vs settled tlie peninsula from 
Sumatra in the 14th century, but a|) 
j)arently never established any single ton 
trol. Of the various sultanates that of 
Malacca was as important as any. 
1611. Conquest of Malacca by the Portu¬ 
guese, who themeforth contn/iletl 
the trade in tin and spices until 
superseded by the Duti h. 

1602. The I )utch hkist India Company set 
up a factory at Patani and theme 
forth rapidly extended its power at 
the ex[)en.se of the I’ortuguese. 
1641. THE DUTCH TOOK MALACCA 
from the J\)rtuguesc. For more 
than a century the Dutih power 
was dominant in the Malay I’erim 
sula. 

1718- Bugis from Celebes attacked and 
coiupiered many of the Malay 
states, cstaldishing dynasties in most of 
them. 
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1786. The British East India Company 
set up a station at Penang, under 
Francis Light. The island was 
ceded to the British by the Sultan 
of Kedah in return fur a sub.sidy 

1795. The British took Malacca to hold 
for the Dutch, who were under 
French domination at the time. 
1800. The British secured Province Wel¬ 
lesley from the Sultan of Kedah. 
1802. Malacca was restored to the Dutch 
under terms of the Treaty of 
Amiens. 

1811. The British retook Malacca, which 
was used as a base for the expe¬ 
dition against Java. 

1818. The Dutch recovered Malacca, 

under terms of the Treaty of Vi¬ 
enna. 

1819. FOUNDING OF SINGAPORE by 

Sir Stamford Raffles. The place 
had been practically abandoned for cen¬ 
turies, but was soon to become the strategic 
and commercial center of the region, com- 
})lelely overshadowing Malacca. 
1824, Mar. 17. The Dutch ceded Malacca 
to Britain, in return for Bengkulen 
in Sumatra. 

1826. British treaty with Siam (]). 873 ). 

Under terms of this agreement the 
sultanates of Perak and Selangor were 
recognized as independent, wiiile Siamese 
contiol of Kedah was acknowledged. At 
the same time I’erak ( eded to Britain Pang- 
kor Island and the Sembilan Islands for use 
as bases in the hghl against piracy. 
1850- Steady influx of Chinese laborers 
into tile peninsula. 'Hiese were 
em])loyed chiefly in the tin mines, though 
many ak^o turned to ])irary on the coast. 
'Their jiresence cnaited much disturbance 
in niiiny of the states and ultimately pro¬ 
voked British interference. 

1867, Apr. 1. End of the rule of the British 
East India Company. The Straits 
Settlements thenceforth had the 
status of a crown colony. 

1873, June 20. TREATY OF PANGKOR. 

After serious Chinese disorders in 
Perak and a prolonged dynastic conflict, 
the lirilish obliged the Perak chiefs to 
accept a British resident and to lake his 
advice on all matters excejiting religion 
and custom. The introduction of this 
system soon oulragvd the native chiefs, 
who in 

1876. Rose in revolt. Islurdcr of the 
British resident, J. W. W. Birch. 
The insurrev tion was su])pressed by a 
liritish force and in tlie ensuing years 
further treaties were concluded with the 
otlicr Malay states. 
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1885, Dec. 11. British treaty with Johore, 

regulating relations. 

1889. Nine of the smaller states were 
federated and became Negri Sem- 
bilan. 

1892-1894. Two serious risings of the 
chiefs in Pahang were vigorously 
supj)ressed. 

1896, July 1. TREATY OF FEDERATION 

of Perak, Selangor, Negri Seni- 
bilan, and Pahang. Together they were to 
have one J^ritish resident general (the 
go^’ernor of the Straits Settlements), while 
retaining their separate residents. 
1909, Mar. 10. By treaty with Siam, 
Britain secured suzerainty and 
protection over Kelantan, Trengganu, Ke¬ 
dah, and Perlis. Protection was proclaimed 
July 14 , 1909 , and treaties concluded with 
these states in 1910 . Together with Johore 
they comprised the PTifederated Malay 
States. 

1914, May 12. The Sultan of Johore ac¬ 
cepted a general adviser and a 
further measure of British supervision and 
control. 

British Malaya was entirely under British 
rule or control. The different states were 
organized as follows: 

Straits SetUewents (crown coK'my) com¬ 
prised Singapore. Penang, Province \Velle.s- 
ley, the Dindings. Malacca; 

The Tcdcratai Malay States: Perak, Se¬ 
langor, Negri Sembilan, Jkihang. 

Unfederated Malay States: Johore, Kedah. 
Perlis, Kelantan, 'rrengganu. 

( Cant. /'. 1114 ) 

e. THE MALAYAN 
ARCHIPELAGO 

Java and neigh!»oring islands were con¬ 
quered by Hindu princes from India during 
the I St century a.d. Thereafter a number 
of Hindu empires divided the region. Islam 
appears to hav'e been introduced from India 
in the loth century, !)Ul was not imj)ortant 
until the 15 th century, when i\Ioslern 
leaders conquered the Hindus and dro\e , 
them to Bali and other islands, 'riiere 
followed the Moslem empires of Demak ; 
and later Mataram. 

In the period from 1510-1525 the Portu- ; 
guese di.sco\XTed most of the islands and | 
established factories on many of them I 
(Ja\a. Ternate, Borneo). Tiiey were sue j 
ceeded at the very end of the iPth century 
by the Dutch and British. 

1596. The Dutch set up a factory at 
Palembang (Sumatra). 

1602. The British established themselves 
at Bantam (nortInvest Jav'a). 

1613. The Dutch set tied in western Timor. 


1619. BATAVIA built by the Dutch. It 

became the headquarters of the 
Dutch East India Company, which mo¬ 
nopolized the trade. Not much elTort was 
made to acquire territory, but the trade 
was worked to the limit. 

1623. Massacre of Amboina: the Dutch 
cut down tlie British settlement 
and forced its abandonment. 

1666. The Dutch took the island of Cel¬ 
ebes from the I’ortuguese. 

1683. Acquisition of Amboina and Ternate 
i)y the Dutch. 

1685. d'hc British set up a factory at Beng- 
kulen (Sumatrai. ' 

During the iSth century the Dutch con¬ 
tinued to iiold the upper liand. Crowing 
ruthlessness aiul corruption of the com¬ 
pany. At tlu‘ same time, in order to control 
the trade, the company was forced to 
exercise ever wider control o\er northern 
Java. 

1769. The British East India Company 
opened stations in northern Bor¬ 
neo, l)Ul thesettli’mi'iits (especially 
Balambangan, 177 ^) had to be 
gi\en u]) under pre.ssure from the 
nati\'es ( 1775 ). 

1781. The British conquered all the Dutch 
settlement.^ on tlic west toa.st of 
Sumatra, Holland ha^’i^g joined 
the armed neutrality against ICng- 
land. 

1783. By tl’.c Treaty of Paris the Briti.^h 
returned the Dutch colonies, luit 
sc-cured the right to trade tiiroiigh- 
out the Dutch island j)()sscssions. 
1795. The British again captured Suma¬ 
tra, and in I 79 f> I'ernatc. 

1798. End of the Dutch East India Com¬ 
pany. 

1808. The Dutch subdued Bantam in 

western java. Mission of Mar¬ 
shal Daendels, wla) reorganized the Dutch 
possessions and began tiic systematic cur¬ 
tailment of the }»owers of the princes and 
feudal lords. 

1811. A British expedition captured Ba¬ 
tavia and took over Java. Under 
the administration of Stamford Raffles 
' iSi i- much of the old .system was 

swej)t away: extension of Euroi)ean control 
wliile retaining native administration; laj)d 
leases to natives, etc. 

1814, 1816. Sumatra and then Java were 
restored to the Dutch, in accord¬ 
ance with the fK^ace treaties. 

1824, Mar. 17. The British ceded Beng- 
kulen (Sumatra) to the Dutch in 
return for Malacca: end of British 
hold in the island. 

1825-1830. REVOLT OF THE JAVAN¬ 
ESE against the Dutch, led by 
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Dipo Negora. The rising was suppressed 
only willi great diti'u'uUy. The ultimate 
efTect was to oldige the Dutch to conquer 
the interior and to extend their control. 
Later revolts ( 1849 , 1888 ) had the same 
effect. 

1830. Introduction of the forced culture 
system by the Dutch. This in- 
v'olved government contracts with the 
natives, crop control, and fixed prices — a 
s}’stem very Iucrati\’e to tiie Dutch in¬ 
terests. 

1839. Native chiefs of Bali acknowledged 
Dutch control, luit disorders (on- 
tinued until 1840 . 

1841. The Sultan of Brunei, in northern 
Horneo, ceded to Sir James 
Brooke the region of Sarawak, in return for 
aid against enemies. Brooke became rajah 
of the ri-gion and ruled until i 8 () 8 . when he 
was sineeeded l>v his son (to 1017 ) and | 
grandson (igi; ). He imluced the 
British government to take an in tivc part , 
in the work of suppressing piraiy in the j 
('hina Sea. I 

1847. The British secured from the Sultan j 
of Brunei the island of Labuan, off I 
the northwest coast of Borneo, 
which it was cxfiected would be¬ 
come an impv)rt.int naval b.ise. 
1859, Apr. 20. The Dutch and Portuguese 
by aereement divided Timor and 
the neigliboring islands between ^ 
them. j 

1865. d'iu‘ American government con- j 
ekidc'd a trealv' with the Sultan j 
of Brunei and the American Trading Com- 1 
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pany of Borneo acquired title to lands, but 
the effort to exploit the region proved 
abortivxn 

1870. The Dutch introduced a new sugar 
law and a new agrarian law in 
Java, which involved a relaxation 
of the culture system and the 
gradual extension of private agri¬ 
culture. 

1881. The British goxernment issued a 
charter to the North Borneo Com¬ 
pany, organized by Austrian and English 
interests. This company took over the 
assets of the American cf)mj)any and se¬ 
cured new concessions from the Sultans of 
Brunei and Sulu. J^rotests of the Dutch 
and S[)aniard.s were of no avail (Spanish 
claims renounced in 18 S 5 ). 

1888, Mar. 17. Great Britain established 
a protectorate over Sarawak. 

May 12. British protectorate over North 
Borneo, which, however, con¬ 
tinued to be held and administered 
hy the North Borneo Com})any. 
1891. June 20 . J'he British and Dutch by 
treaty defined their resI)ecti^■e 
domains in Borneo, the Dutch re¬ 
taining by far tlie larger part. 

1907, Dec. The Dutch, after many years 

of warfare, finally subdued the 
Achinese in northern Sumatra 
(.\tie!i), thus comj)leling the paci¬ 
fication of Sumatra. 

1908. Direct Dutch rule was established 

in Bali, after a series of native in- 
surreaions. ^Cunl. p. 1116 .) 


5. CHINA 


1796-1820. THE CHIA CHTNG REIGN 
OF JEN TSUNG was lilled with 
revolts which lunl been postponed 
onlv bv tlie prestige nf his father. 
1796-1804. Supiircssion of revolt of the 
White Lotus Society inipov crished 
the tiiree jirovinccs of llujiei, 
Szechuan, and Shensi 

1805. Christian literature was proscribed, 

and a ('atholic priest strangled for 
jiresence in China without per¬ 
mission ( 1815 ). 

1813. An attempt by the Heavenly Rea¬ 
son Society to seize Peking failed. 

Scholarship profited by lal>ors of three 
brilliant critical editors; Sun Hsing-yen 
( 1753 - 1818 ), Yen K’o-chiin (^ 1762 - 1843 ), 
and Juan Ylian (r 7 () 4 -iS.;Q). The last 
prej)ared the best edition of the Thirteen 
Classics ivith Coninieulary and gathered in 
360 vols. the liest Classical Comvicni of the 


Ki Ch'i}ig Th-niist\\ Robert Morrison 

(i 7 S 2 -i<spiP the iirsl Protestant mission¬ 
ary. translator of the Bilde and author of 
the tirst Chinese-English dictionary, ar- 
ri\ed in t'anton ( 1 S 07 '. 

1816. British ambassador. Lord Amherst, 
sent awav’ from lA'king without 
being received. 

1821-1850. THE TAG KUANG REIGN 
OF HStJAN TSUNG. 

1821. The illicit trade in Indian opium, 

5000 chests annually despite im¬ 
perial prohibition ( iSoo), was transferred to 
Lin tin Island olT the Cantt n River. The 
conditions of trade at Canton became in¬ 
tolerable througli local ollicial arbitrariness 
and venality, recurrent con diet of principles 
of individual as against collective respxinsi- 
bility under criminal law, restrictions on 
personal freedom, and denial of appeal to 
tlie central government. 
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The Manchu (Ta Ch’ing) Dynasty (1796-1912) 


Hung Li 
Ch’ien Lung 

1736-1795 

{Kuo Tsung Shun Huang Ti) 

_I_15 


17 sons Yung Yen 

Chia Ch’ing 

1796-1820 

{Jen Tsung Jui Huang Ti) 

■1 _ ^5 


Min Ning Mien K’ai Mien ilsin Mien Yii 

Tao Kuang Prince Tun Prince Jui JVince Hui 

1821-1850 ( 1 . 1839 ? 1^828 d. 1864 

(Hsiian Tsung Ch'vug Huang Ti) 



I \Vci ] C'hu 1 'I'sung I Ilsin ] 11 nan 1 Ho I Hui 

Prince 'i'in Chih Hsien Feng d. 1889 IVince Rung Prince ('h’un d. 1868 d. 1877 
d. 1831 1851-1861 d. 1898 d. 18(^0 

(P'ew 7 sung Hsirn Huang Ti) 1 


Tsai Shun 
T’ung Chih 

1 S 02-1874 

{Mu I'sung I Huang Ti) 



Tsai Th'cn 
Kuang Hsii 

1875-1008 


Tsai Feng 
Prince C'h’un 
Regent 1008-1911 


(Tc Tsung t hing Huang Ti) 


]”ii 1 (horn loot') 

Hsiian T’ung 

i90(r 1912 


Note: Names in plain tyi>e are [)crs(>nal names, lalxw) after a ruler astemh-d tlie throne. 

Names in boldface type are rei^n lilies, or year names, adopted for reckoning time, !mt often applied by 
westerners to the ernperen himself. 

Names in italir type, are dynastir titles, or temple names, conferred jKistJiumousix tn refer to the ruler. 
Huang Ti means simply “emia-ror.” 


1825-1831. Kashgaria was with dilTicnlty 
defended against Jehangir of the 
Khoja family and Mohammed Ali 
of Khokand. 

1830-1834. American missionary, medical, 
and sinological work begun in 
southern China. 

1834. The end of the East India Com¬ 
pany’s monopoly of British trade 

with China removed an important element 
in the Canton system of commercial regu¬ 
lation. The assertion diplomatic equality 
by the first superintendent of British trade 
in Ciiina, Lord Napier, was followed by the 


temporary stojijiagc of trade; Napier d. 
Oct. 11 ; his siua essors followed a “quiescent 

policy.” 

1836. Chinese proposals to legalize the 
importation of opium, and concern 
over tlie “drain of silver” to pay for it, led 
to hcafed discussions at Peking. Chinese 
poli( y remained weak ( 1837 - 1838 ) and law¬ 
lessness grew until 

1839. Inifterial Commissioner Lin Tse- 
hsli arrived at Canton (Mar. 10 ), 
forced surrender of opium (anmnd import 
30,000 chests, 1835 - 1839 ), and burned it. 
Hostilities followed (Nov.). 
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1840. British occupation of Chusan and 
Canton River forts led to an agree¬ 
ment (Ch’uanpi Convention) be¬ 
tween Capt. Chas. I'diiot and 
Ch’i-shan (Jan. 1841 ), which was 
re[)udiated by both governments. 
1841-1842. THE FIRST BRITISH WAR, 
with seizure of several coastal 
ports and Chinkiang on the Grand 
Canal, ended in dictation by Sir 
Henry Pottinger of the 

1842, Aug. 29. TREATY OF NANKING 

which ended the tributary status 
and Canton monoj)olistic system of mari¬ 
time trade. China (eded Hongkong (occu¬ 
pied Jan. 1841 ) to liritain; ojHmed Canton, 
Amoy, Foochow (Fuchou), Ningpo, and 
Shanghai to trade under consular super¬ 
vision; established uniform import tariff of 
al)out 5 % ad valorem \ |)aid £ 21 , 000,000 in¬ 
demnity. 

1843, Oct. 8 . Supplementary Treaty, also 

negotiated by I'oltinger and Im- 
jierial Commis^iorKM- Ch’i-ying, conceded 
“most-favored-natioiv’ status (later ex¬ 
tended to other powers) and amjdihed the 
details of the ranv commercial sy.^tem. 
Ofiium tral'lic continued. 'Hie 

1844, July 3. Treaty of Wanghsia signed 

by Ch’i-ying and by Caleb Cush¬ 
ing for tlie Ciiiu-d States placed .\meri<aii 
1 ultimately all foreign' residents under 
extra territorial criminal and ci\'il juris¬ 
diction of consular and rnixt'd courts, d'hc 
study of Chinese became K-gal for foreigntTs. 
The Frencli Treaty of Whampoa p)ci. 24 ) 
secured toleration of Roman Catholicism, 
extended ( 1845 ) to Protestantism. 
1846-1849. popular opposition to foreign 
entran('e into the city' of Canton 
increascil Anglo C'hinese friction. 
1861-1861. THE HSIEN FENG REIGN 
revealed ajijiroaching di.ssolution 
of the dynasty. Agrarian unrest due to 
odicial exactions, to natural calamities, and 
to absentee landlordism which centered 
es[)e(daily in Kiangsi, found cxj)ressic)n in 
the 

1850-1864. T’AI PTNG REBELLION. 

'Fhc Ilcavrnly Kingdom of Circat 
Prarr was founded in Kwangsi l)ya nyvstic. 
Hung Hsiu-ch’lian, wlio borrowed certain 
form.s of Protestant doctrine. With help of 
aJi able strategist, Yang Hsiu-ch’ing, he led 
disci[)lined forces through Miinan to Wu- 
cli’ang ( 1852 ) and down the rixer p:isl Nan¬ 
king, his ca[)ital ( 185 ,>- 1804 ), to the Grand 
Cajial. An advance toward Peking was 
deilected through Shi'usi by lloods of the 
^A‘llovv River, which shifted its bed north of 
Shantung ( 1853 ). The rebels were ref)elled 
( 1855 ). Neglect of the rebels to provide 
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conquered territory with either protection 
or constructive administration foredoomed 
their regime to failure. 

1853-1868. Nien Fei, organized bandits of 
Anhuei, N. Kiangsu, and Shan¬ 
tung, later also Shansi, })rofiled by pre- 
occu[nation of imperial troops with the 
T’ai 1^’ing and foreign invaders to plunder. 
'J'hey were suppressed ( 1865 - 1868 ) by the 
same men who jiul dowm the T’ai P’ing 
keliellion. 

1854, July 12 . Cajiture of Shanghai city 
by rebels (.Se[)t. 7 , 1853 ) led to in¬ 
auguration of foreign inspectorate 
of customs. 

1855-1873. Mohammedans (Panthays) in 
Yunnan revolted and set up an 
independent state at Tali, the 
ancient caiiital of Nan Chao. 
1855-1881. Miao tribesmen in Kweichow 
seized the opportunity' to revolt. 
1856, Oct. 8 . Lorcha Arrow incident at Can¬ 
ton preci[>itated xAnglo-Chinese 
hostilities. 

1857-1858. Anglo-French seizure of Can¬ 
ton and military threat in the 
north forced tlie 

1858, June 26-29. TREATIES OF TIEN¬ 

TSIN between China and Great 
Britain (Lord Llginc France, the United 
Slates, and Russia. China ojiened eleven 
more |)orts. jH-rmitled legations at Peking 
and trade and Christian mi^^ions in the 
interior; subscaiiient tariff and rules of trade 
I Nov.) established a maritime customs 
ser\'ice with foreign ins|Hator-general (H. 
N. Lay) and staff, and legalized the im¬ 
portation of ot>ium. Phe Treaty of Aigun 
signed by' Tshan and Nicholas Muraviev 
ga\e the north bank of the Amur to Russia. 
Khabarovsk founded. 

1859. Rcius<il of British demands for ad¬ 

mission of foreign diplomats to 
Peking and repulse of attack on 
tlie 'Baku fcjrts (June 25 ) before 
Tientsin led to 

1860, Oct. 12 . Occupation of Peking by 

17,000 British and French troops. 
Burning of the Summer Palace to punish 
the court lor seizure of envoy's (Harry 
Parkes) under a tiag of truce suggested un¬ 
fortunate parallels with conduct of earlier 
barbarian invaders Peking conventions 
(Oct. 24 with Fngland, Oct. 25 with I'rance) 
increased indemnities, and the French se¬ 
cured right of Catholic missions to hold 
land. The Russian envoy, Gen. Ignatiev, 
secured cession (Nov. 14 ) of the Maritime 
Province. N'ladivostok was founded. F.rup- 
lion of the T’ai P'ing rel>els from Nanking 
desi)lated Kiangsu and Chekiang. 

1861. The Tsungli Yamen was created to 

handle foreign allairs. 
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1861- 1864. Tseng Kuo-fan with able help, 

including Tseng Kuo-ch’uan, Li 
Hung-chang, Ts(^) Tsung-t’ang, and the 
Ever-Victorious Army (1862-1863) of F. T. 
Ward and C. G. Gordon near Shanghai, 
suppressed the immensely destructive T’ai 
P’ing Rebellion by recapture of Anking 
(18O1), Soochow (1863), and Nanking 
(1864). 

1862- 1874. THE T’UNG CHIH REIGN 

OF MU TSUNG. The Dowager 
Empress Tzu Hsi ruled as co-regent for her 
son until 1873. Under leadership of Tseng 
Ruo-fan and his proteges reform and study 
of the west was begun. 

1862- 1873. Mohammedan rebellions were 

sufi})ressed by Tso Tsung-t’ang in 
Shensi (i8()8-i87o) and Kansu 
(capture of Suchou, 1873). 

1863- 1908. (Sir) Robert Hart built up the 

Maritime Customs Service as 
mainstay of go\'ernment revenue and credit, 
with collateral senices to train men, light 
the coast, imf)r()\'e rivers and harbors, and 
organize a postal service (1896, independent 
ign). 

1864- 1889. Protestant missionaries in 

China increased from under 200 to 
nearly 1300, and introduced west¬ 
ern medicine and ideas. Communi¬ 
cants numbered 55.000 in 1805. 
1868-1870. Anson Burlingame, with two 
Chinese associates, was sent on a 
good-will mission to western states. 

1870, June 21. The Tientsin massacre, by 

a mob, of a f rench consul atul 
missionaries led to a missi<m of 
apology to I'rance by Ch’ung-bou 
(1871-1872), 

1871. Cables were laid from \'ladi\oslok 

via Nagasaki to Shanghai. Hong¬ 
kong, and Singapore. A land line 
was built, Shanghai-Tientsin. in 
1881. 

1872-1881. 120 Chinese students were 

brought to the United States by 
Yung Wing (^'ale 1854), and 30 
sent to England and f ranee for 1 
technical training (1876). ] 

1874. A Japanese expedition to occupy 
Formosa to punish murder by 
natives of Liu ( h’iu islanders and Japane.se 
(1871) was withdrawn in return for indem¬ 
nity; but by revelation of Chinese military 
weakness served to strengthen demands 
(since 1867) by Tseng Kuo-fan, Li Hung- 
chang, and a small group of lil>eral Chinese 
statesmen that Cliina undertake reform and 
establish representatives abroad. 
1876-1908. THE KUANG HSt) REIGN 
OF TE TSUNG. As the late em¬ 
peror was childless, an infant cousin (Ixirn 
1871), a nephew of the Dowager Empress 


Tzu Hsi, was adopted as second son of Wen 
Tsung to carry on dynastic sacrifices, and 
his prospectiv’^e olTsjtring was destined to be 
adopted son of tlie late emperor. An uncle, 
Prince Kung, was named regent under 
supervision of the two dowager empresses. 
Personal rule 1880. 

1875-1878. Tso Tsung-t’ang suppressed 
(1875-1876), the Tungans of the 
northern Then Shan, in revolt since 1862, 
and reconquered Kashgaria (1877-1878), 
wliich had become indej>endent under 
Yakub Beg in 1806. Roth areas were or¬ 
ganized as one province, the New Territory, 
Sinkiang (Ilsin cliiang), with ca()ital at 
Urumtsi I'kiliwa). 

1876. The Chefoo (or N'entai) Convention 
forced by liritain on occasion of 
the murder of inter{)rclcr Margary on the 
llurmese border (1S75) opimed ten ad¬ 
ditional ports, and im[)rove(l the status of 
foreigners in C liina. Katitied l)y threat 
Britain in 1885 with additional artic le relat¬ 
ing to opium, im])ortalion of which reached 
an annual average (1S75-18S5; of 82,000 
chests, an amount greatly ixcecded, how¬ 
ever. by {)n)(luciion in (.'hina. 
1877-1878. Diplomatic missions, deter¬ 
mined in 1S75, established lega¬ 
tions in London and Berlin (18771, I’aris, 
Washington, and Tokyo (1878,1. Madrid 
and St. I’etersinirg (1879;, and Lima 
(18.S0;, 

1879, Sept. 15. The unratified Treaty of 
Livadia ga\c ls.ii.»i.i much of Hi 
,01 ( upied !)>' lier 1871), strategic 
[)a>ses, and indemnity; but after 
Chinese threat of war 

1881, Feb. 24. The Treaty of St. Peters¬ 
burg negotiated b\- 'I'seng C'hi tse, 
returned to C'hina most of the Hi X'alley 
and the passes in return for more money. 

A I'renc h hi.'vhof). Pigneau de B6haine, 
had helf)ed Nguyen Anh set uf) in Annam a 
new dyn.'isty 1802! uf)()n that ol the inter¬ 
loping 'Fay ^o’n 117881. BcUh alike were 
accorded imf>erial investiture in return for 
Ijicnnial tribute. 1 ..\ecutif>n of a mi.ssionary' 
l)ishop (1857) ser\a‘d as pretext for ex¬ 
traction by the French expedition to China 
of the Treaty of Saigon (i 8 t) 2 ) ceding three 
proviniTS of Cochin ( hina, augmented by 
three more (1867). Siazure of Hanoi (1873) 
by Francis Chirnier, shortly killed by Black 
Flag remnants of 'i'’ai J*’ing armies, led 
to a second Treaty of Saigon ( 1874 ) which 
opened the Red River. Second seizure 
of Hanoi (1S82) by Henri Riviere, like¬ 
wise killed by Black Flags, preceded the 
forced 

1883, Aug. 25. Treaty of Hu4, by which 
Annam maepted a ITench pro¬ 
tectorate with administration of I'onkin by 
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French residents in disregard of Chinese suze¬ 
rainty and protests ( 1881 - 1882 ). 

1884. Prince Kung and the grand council 

were dismissed by the Dowager 
Empress d'zu llsi for failure to rejiel the 
Frejich. A preliminary convention signed 
by Li Ilung-chang with Capt. hournier 
(May 11 ) resulted in misunderstanding, and 
a rVench defeat at liacle (June 23) led to 
undeclared war. h rench nav al destruction 
of the new I’oochow arsenal (Aug. 23) and 
attacks on I'ormosa were balanced in ])art i 
by reverses on the l onkin border (Langson 
Mar. 2cS, 1885). 

1885, June 9. The Treaty of Tientsin, 

facilitated by negotiations of 
Robert Hart, recognized the I rench f)ro- 
tectorate iji Annarn in return for a recipn> 

(al j)romise to respect the southern frontiei 
of China, 'Iso dsung-t'ang in a dying 
memorial urged modernization and foreign 
study. 

In Korea, a tributary to the Manchus 
since ('Itina evaded responsibility for 

persecution of C'liristians and for the b'rench : 
punitive expedition which was repulsed | 
from Seoul ii8o()). ('hina did not j)rotest j 
a Japanese treaty iSjtp recognizing Ro j 
rean independein e, nor a Korean embassy | 
to Japan. Li Ilung-c liang, however ' 18821. ' 
.sent as resident to .Seoul Yiian Shih-k’ai j 
who was thereafter acliv e in intrigue against 
Ja[)an. uninterru|)led hy the 

1885 , April 18 . Li-Ito Convention for with¬ 

drawal of lroop> of both pt)wers 
from Korea (jv 8861 

1886, July 24 . British protectorate in ! 

Burma was recognized in nnurn 1 
for continuance of decennial trib¬ 
ute. 

1887, Dec. 1 . Portugal secured cession of 

Macao on piomise iK)t to alienate 
it. 

1888, The first imperial railway (Tangshan ! 

Tientsin, 80 miles ■ was opened ' 
and extended to Shai\haikuan ,1804' and ' 
lo I'engt’ai outside Peking u8c)()j. Chang 
Chih-tung (i847-11)001. governor-general of ; 
llui)ei. opt'ned coal mines, the great I'a-yeh 
iron mines, and the Hanyang steel works, ! 
as necessary j)reliminarie.s to interior rail¬ 
way construction. 

1890. Abolition of the board of admiralty 

and subse(]uenl neglect of the new 
and promising navy, as a result of the rcsig 
nation of t'ajU. Lang (British) and the 
death of Prince Cdi’un and Marcjuis Tseng 
Chi tse. 

1894. Sun Yat-sen (Sun Wen, 1866 - 1925 ) 
organized at Canton the first of 
several secret revolutionary societies wdth 
which he tried ten times before ic)ii lo over¬ 


throw the Manchu dynasty. After his first 
failure (1895), he organized the Chinese in 
Honolulu and America, and was kidnaped 
and held for ten days by the Chinese le¬ 
gation in London (1896). 

1894 - 1895 . THE SINO-JAPANESE 

WAR, the outcome of ten years’ 
rivalry and intrigue in Korea. Rising of 
the Tonghak (Easltm Learning) Society in 
S(nithern Korea led to seizure by the Japa¬ 
nese of the Korean (jueen and appointment 
of a regent. 'The British shij) Kowshing 
(July 25, 1894], carrying Chinese troops to 
Korea, sunk by the Jaijanese; the Korean 
regent declared war on China (July 27); 
China and Japan dec iared war on each other 
(Aug. I). Vain efforts of the Lmropean 
})owcrs and the United States to mediate. 
Liasy victories of the Ja))ane.se at Ping-yang 
(Sept. i6j, otl the Yalu River, at Port Arthur 
(Xov. 2 11, and at Wei-hai-wei (Feh. 12) 
destroyed the Chinese army and navy and 
forced the Chinese to accej.)! 

1895 , Apr. 17 . THE TREATY OF SHIMO- 
NOSEKI. JVtw.v.- China recog¬ 
nized the independence of Korea and ceded 
to Jaf)an the island of I-'ormosa, the Tesca- 
(iores Lslands, the Liaotung Peninsula; 
CMiina was lo pay an indemnity of 200.- 
000,000 laels. and to o}>en four mure jX)rts 
to foreign commerce. 

China’s hciple.>.sne.ss in the face of a 
despi.^ed Asiatic neiLrhlior equipped with 
modern instruments of war was clearly re¬ 
vealed to all. It a weakened the majv)rity of 
the educat(‘d Chinese, much as the bom¬ 
bardments of i803-i8t)4 had roused the 
J<t|)ane.se. Chinese demands for reform 
were further stimulated by the rush of the 
Kun)pean powers for political and economic 
concessions and by their eiTorts to set up 
exclusive spheres of inlluemv Dilemma of 
the tdiinese government: native capital not 
availai>le for militaiy. railway and in 
dust rial dev'eloprnenl; foreign capital could 
be secured only al the expense of further 
extension of foreign cvmtrul within the em- 
f>ire. Revenue from the customs was 
limited by interlocking agreements to about 
5% in 1858, and to an elective 2 -3% in the 
later icjth century. 

Apr. 23 . Russia, Germany, and France 
intervened and oldiged Ja])an to 
return the Liaotung Peninsula to China in 
consideration of a further indemnity of 
30,000,000 lads. T or nxisons for the inter¬ 
vention see p. 744. .\II three intervening 
powers expedtd to he well repaid by the 
Cliinese 

June 20. France secured extensiv^e terri¬ 
torial and commercial concessions 
in the southern provinces. 
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July 6. Franco-Russian loan to China 
(400 million francs at 4%, to run 
for 36 years, with the Chinese 
customs as security). 

1896 , May 23 . An Anglo-German loan 

(J0i6,ooo,ooo for 36 years at 5%. 
secured by the customs revenues, 
the administration of which was 
meanwhile to continue as then 
constituted). 

June 3 . RUSSIAN-CHINESE 
TREATY, secretly concluded at 
the coronation of Nicholas 11 at Moscow by 
Li Hung-chang. In return for a defensive 
alliance for 15 years, C'hina granted Russia 
the right to build and operate the Chinese 
Eastern Railway across northern Man¬ 
churia, as a link in the Russian Trans- 
Siberian line to \dadi\osti)k. 

July 21 . A commercial treaty with 
Japan, ira()osed as part of the 
peace settlement, gave Japan most-favored 
nation status and granted all the treaty 
j)()wers the right to operate industrial enter- 
jirises in treaty ports. 

1897 , Feb. 4 . Cireal Britain was j)erinitted 

by treaty to extend the Burmese | 
railways into Yiinnan (later proved im 
practicable), and gained further rights 
in soutliwest China to olTset the Trench 
f)enetration. 

Nov. 14 . THE GERMANS OCCUPIED 
KIAOCHOW (Chiao-chou) Bay 
with Tsingtao, on the |tretext of murder of 
two missionaries in Shantung. 'Fhe rno\e 
had been long under consideration and 
was looked upon by the Germans as the 
logical sequence to the inter\ ention in favor 
of China in iSg.s. But it precipitated 
the 

1898 , SCRAMBLE FOR CONCESSIONS, 

in which most of the great Turo- 
pean pouwrs toe)k part. 

Feb. Britain secured agreements to open 
inland waters to foreign steamers, 
not to alienate any j)art of the \’angtse 
River Valley to any other power, and to 
emplo}’’ a British insf)ector-general of cus 
toms so long as Briti.sh trade remained 
prej)onderant. 

Mar. 6. Germany extnicted a conven 
tion gi\ ing her a 99-year lease on 
Kiaochow Bay, with ex( lusive right to l)uild 
railways and dexelop mines in Shantung 
(the Tsingtao-Tsinan Railway o{)ened in 
1904). A second Anglo-German loan ol 
£16,000,000 for 45 years at 4^% was se 
cured by certain likin and salt revenues, 
as well as the customs. 

Mar. 27 , May 7 . Russia extorted from 
China a 25 -year lease of the 
southern })art of the. Liaotung Peninsula, 
including Talien-wan (Dairen, Dalny) and 


Port Arthur, with the right to construct a 
railroad from Harbin in the north to the 
newly leased ports. 

Apr. 10 . France recei\'ed a 99 -year lease 
of Kwangchow (Kuang-cliou) Bay 
and the vicinity, with the right to extend a 
railway to Yunnanfu (completed igio) and 
a promi.se not to alienate to any other 
power any part of the provinces bordering 
Tonkin. 

Apr. 26 . Japan secured a f)romise from 
China not to alienate any part of 

Fukien, 

June 9 . Britain secured a 99 -year lease 
of Kowloon (Chiu-lung) ()j)[)()site 
Hongkong, and (July 1) a lease 
of Wei-hai-wei to run as long as 
the Russian occuj)ation of Port 
Arthur. 

June 11-Sept. 16 . THE HUNDRED 
DAYS OF REFORM, embarked 
upon by the em})eror under the guidance of 
the radical reformer K’ang Yu-wei (iS5(S- 
1927) and a Cantonese factii)n of students 
of foreign educalioii, and (►f Chang Chih- 
tung, who wrote Lciini, a ( lassie a()[)eal for 
reform (a million coj-ies sohL. 'I'lie re¬ 
formers aimed at hastening the construction 
of the Peking-Hankow Railway (rSg8- 
1905), to give weslern arms to the Manchu 
Banners, to prepare for naval training, 
to establish schools and a University of 
Peking. 'Fhese measures met with general 
apj)ro\al. but llie decrees t)f .\ug. 30-.Sef)t 
i(> struck boldly at vital interests of the 
civil and military otVicials by abolishing 
sinecures and tlie (ireen Banner pro¬ 
vincial armies, and liy introducing a liudget 
system, d'o prevent seizure of her own 
person, 

Sept. 22. The empress dowager Tzu-hsi, 
supported by Jung hi, seized the 
emperor and imjaisoiual liim. Reforms 
contrary to interests of tiie Manchus and 
olTicial classes w ere revoked. React ionary 
otiicials were placed in <ontrol of tlie central 
government. 

1899 , Feb. Italian demand for a port and 

conf ession in Chekiang w'as re¬ 
jected with a show (d for('e and vigorous 
efforts to strengthen imperial defense. 

In response to notes of Sept, and Nov. 
John Hay, .American secretary of sUite, 
secured assuraiues from the great powers 
that the open door to equal commercial 
oiifxirtunity would l>e maintained in sjdieres 
of special interest in Cliina (p. 749). 

Boxrrs, militia for(vs organized in Shan¬ 
tung and southern Chihli in respon.se to 
imperial decrees, showed hostility to ag¬ 
gressive foreign })()wcrs by persecution of 
their visible representatives. Christian mis¬ 
sionaries and converts, with encouragement 
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of Yti^hsien, Manchu governor of Shantung 
until he was replaced by Yiian Shih-k’ai 
(Dec. 6). 

1900. THE BOXERS, driven from Shan¬ 

tung into Chihli, were encouraged 
})y an anti-foreign Manchu clique at court, 
which hopK‘d to use them as auxiliaries to 
expel all foreigners from ('hina. Identic 
notes of foreign diplomats at Peking ( Jan.- 
May) by demanding siip])ression in(Teased 
resentment. A mob attack on Fengt’ai 
railway station (May 28) was followed by 
admission of legation guards to J’eking 
(total 45-S), but rci)Lilsc to Tientsin of a 
joint na\’al column of 2000 men (June io~ 
2()). Poreign seizure of the Taku forts 
(June 17] was cited in an imj)crial decla¬ 
ration of war (June 20). disregarded as a 
forced document both by foreign powers 
and by Chinese officials outside Chihli and 
Sliansi. Murder of the iierman ministt-r, 
Baron von Ketteler (June 20), opened a 
siege of the legations which would ha\ e I 
succeeded but for Jung-lu’s protection. An ! 
international expedition took 'I'ientsin (July I 
14) and relieved the legations (Aug. i.p. i 
I’Tsewhere, especially in Shansi, where Vii- ; 
lisien was now goN ernor, at least 231 foreign 
ci\'ilians. chielly missionaries, were killed 
by imperial order (June 24-July 24). The 
court fled (Aug. 15) to Sian, whence a 
rescri[)t (Dec. 2(») {)romptly accej>ted a 
joint note embodying the allied dem.uuls. 
Russians at Hlagovestchensk. in retaliation 
for Chinese bombardments across the Amur i 
(July 14-15) and in fc-ar of attack by the | 
loc;il C'hinese. dro\ e tiiousands of (ivilians ; 
to death in the ri\er. Russia quickly seized | 
possession of sonthern Manchuria (Sept. 4- 
f)ct. 10), without lieing aide to seaire rati¬ 
fication of a seert't coiuention extt>rted at 
Port Arthur (Nov. iij. Cerman troops, 
which had arrixed late at Peking, carried 
out alone 35 of 4(> {uinitix’e missions (Dec. 
I2-Apr. 30. loop). After eight months’ j 

liaggling between the allies, tiie 

1901, Sept. 7 . Boxer Protocol, signed by 

tweK’e }x)wers, jirovided for ex¬ 
pressions of regret, punislimcnt of o(> 1 
officials, payment o\’er 40 vears of 450.- i 
000,000 taels with interest (or a total \ alue 
of gold .^738,820,707, whicli IjecTime more 
burdensome as silver depreciated), revision 
of the tarilT to an elTeclixe 5%, fortifu^alion 
of an enlarged legation quarter, the razang 
of all forts and estalilishmenl of foreign 
garrisons along the railway to Shanhai- 
kuan. d'he indemnity was to be met from 
maritime customs sur[)lus, native customs, 
and salt mono[)oly, the maritime customs 
under Hart being given charge of the 
native customs within 50 // of all treaty 
ports. 
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1902, Jan. The dowager empress with the 
emperor returned to Peking by 
rail. Educational, economic, and military 
reform immediately undertaken. Death of 
Li Hung-chang (1901), Liu K’un-i, and 
Jung-lu (1903) left Chang Chih-tung and 
Yiian Shih-khii her ablest advisers. Inter¬ 
marriage of Manchus with Chinese was for 
the first time sanctioned. The most dis¬ 
tinguished ('hinese jurist, Shen Chia-pen, 
was ordered to revise the legal code. A new 
code was jiromulgated (1910). 

Sept. 6. Anglo-Chinese commercial 
treaty, with American and Japa- 
nc.se trc'.'ilics of Dct. 8, prox'ided 
for changes in the treaty system 
and internal reform (largely in- 
elTective). 

1904-1905. Defeat of Russia by Japan 

(p. 8 q 2) again revealed to the 
Chinese the adx'antages of learning the 
lessons of ific west, d'he dVeaty of I’orts- 
nioLith returned Manchuria from Russian to 
(’hinese administration (i()07). Japan re¬ 
tained only tiu' leasehold in southern Liao¬ 
tung which had already been definitively 
conceded to Russia, togetlier with the South 
.Manchurian l^ailway. Hitherto a Manchu 
preserve under military gox'crnment, the 
three eastern proxinces were ruiw (1907) 
reorganized on a cix'ilian basis and thrown 
o{>en to Chinese sc’ltlcment. 

1905. Boycott of American goods as a pro¬ 

test against furtlier exclusion of 
(.'hinese from the United States rejected 
growing natkuial consciousness. 

On C'hang Chiii-lung’s recommendation 
of Japanese education, a ministry of edu¬ 
cation was created and Chinese students 
swarmed to Jai)an (45,000 there at one 
time). 

Sun Yat-sen organized in Japan the 
T'ung Maigllui, a union of .societies which 
('onstanlly stroxc to ejecl the Manchus 
from C’hina. 

1906. Preparation for constitutional gov¬ 

ernment proclaimeil. following the 
rejKirt of a mission sent in 1905 to study 
foreign states. Rut reorganization of the 
ministries (Nov. 0) was followed by the 
ajipointmcnt of Manchu princes to direct 
them (1007-1909). 

Prox isioii for progressive 10 year sup¬ 
pression of opium cultivation and consump¬ 
tion was supjxlemenled by an agreement 
with Britain which cut im])orts from 48,530 
chests (1907) to 413(1 chests in 1915. At 
tlie suggestion of the United States (1909) 
a series of conferences began at Shanghai 
and later (1Q12) at the Hague to establish 
international control ox'cr the world drug 
traffic. 

1908, Jan. 13. Foreign loans for a railway 
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from Tientsin to P’u-k’ou (opposite Nan¬ 
king) were contracted on the basis of con¬ 
struction, control, and operation exclu¬ 
sively by the Chinese government. The 
line was completed and opened in Jan. 
1912. 

May 13. Remission by the United States 
of half her share in the Boxer in¬ 
demnity made jiossible the establishment 
of Tsing Hua College (iqii) and the send¬ 
ing of about 1100 graduates to America for 
ad\’anccd study (iQij-1027). 

Nov. 14-15. Death of the emperor and 
of the dowager empress. Power 
passed to the reactionary Prince 
Ch’un, regent for the 

1908-1911. HSt^AN T’UNG REIGN OF 
THE EMPEROR P’U-I (born 
I qo6) . 

1908, Dec. 3. A draft constitution was put* 

lished, providing for election of a 
parliament after nine years. This 
signitied little, for 

1909, Jan. 2. The dismissal of Yiian Shih- 

k’ai and the death of Chang 
Chih-tung (Oct. 4 ) })laced the whole ad¬ 
ministration in Manclui hands, (.'onse- 
quently, when pro\ incial assemblies and a 
national assembly met (1910). they insisted 
on early convocation of parliament, which 
was linally promised for 1913. 

Scholarship of a high order continued 
without break through the last reign of the 
dynasty. The state papers of Tseng Kuo- 
fan and of Chang Chih-tung are regarded 
as models of the classical style. Wang 
Hsien-ch’ien (1842-1918) comj)iled a sup 
plement in 320 vols. (1880-1888) to the 
Classical Comment of the Keipting Dynasty, 
the best critical edition of the two Man 
histories with collec ted modern comment, 
and the Tung Hua Liy a judicious selection 
from the ofiicial archives of the dynasty 
through 1874 (284 vols., 1879-1887). Baron 
Iwasaki Koyata purchased and took to 
Tokyo (1907) the library of Lu Hsin-ytian 
(1834-1894), an active critic, archac'ologisl, 
and editor of the Shih Wan Cliuan Lou 
2 's^img Shu. Miao Ch’iian-sun (1844- 
1919), bibliographer and archaeologist, 
thereupon persuaded Go\’eriu)r-(icneral 
Tuan Fang (1861-1911; to buy the library 
of the Ting family for Nanking as the first 
public library in China. K‘o Shao-min 
(1850-1931) prejiared a new standard His¬ 
tory of the Yuan Dynasty. K’ang Yu’wei’s 
Study of the Classics Turged in the Hsin 
Era (1891) and Study of Confucius as a 
Reformer (1897) together sensed to focus 
upon early texts historical criticism of a 
t^e which had fallen in abeyance since the 
time of Fs’iii Shu (1740-1816). Chinese 
envoys to Japan, Yang Shou-ching ( 1835 - 


1915 ) and Li Shu-ch’ang (1837-1897), 
found there many early editions which they 
reproduced in the Ku 1 Ts'ungShu (1884). 
A profusion of other early documents, both 
Chinese and Central Asiatic, was recos ered 
in I907-i(;o8 by Aurel Stein and Paul 
Pelliot from a temple library immured 
(c. 1000 . 4 . 0 .) at Tun liuang, the point of 
bifunation of mediaes'al c-arasan routes 
north and soutli of the Then Shan IN Us. 
JJiscovery in 1899 of a dc'posit of oracular 
inscriptions on hone and tortoise-shell from 
the Sliang dynasty was followed quickly by 
their decijiherment by j)aleograj)hcrs al¬ 
ready trained in the archaic script of ritual 
bronzes. 

1911, Oct. OUTBREAK OF THE 

CHINESE REVOLUTION, pre 

ci|)itated Ijv discosery of the headciuarters 
of the revolutionary (organization at Han¬ 
kow. The naoemeiu, fed by ]>rocincial 
distrust of the ccnlral railway adminis¬ 
tration of Sheng Ilsiian-huai, spread rapidly 
tlirough the west and south, without caus¬ 
ing much hloodslicd, 

Nov. 8 . Yiian Shih-k’ai, wlio had been 
recalled to mililary command 
■Oct. 14) was elected j)rcmier liy 
the national assemloly. 

Dec. 4. Yiian signed a truce with the 
rebel general Li Yiian-hung, and 
sent d'’ang Shao i to reprc-simt him 
in neeoti.'itit»ns at Shanghai. 

Dec. 30. Sun Yat-sen, i'e(cntly rt turned 
trom Furopc. was elected Presi¬ 
dent of the United Provinces of 
China by a R'N'ohitionary pro¬ 
visional assembly at Nanking, 

1912, Feb. 12. Abdication of the boy em¬ 

peror. 

Feb. 15. Yiian Shih-k’ai elected pro¬ 
visional president of the ('hinese 
Kejuihlic by the national as¬ 
sembly. Sun Yat-sen resigned in 
order to unite the country. 

Mar. 10. The Nanking provisional con¬ 
stitution, wliich ainual at making 
the bicameral asseml)ly suj)reme. Yiian 
Shih k’ai soon came into c(»ntlict with the 
assembly through his rlTorts to strengthen 
his own {)ower. Formation of opposition 
parties: the Harmony or Trogress ]\iriy of 
Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, adxocaling a strong ex¬ 
ecutive; the Kuo Min Lang or Nationalist 
Party of Sun Yat-sen ( hamj)ioning the sys¬ 
tem of parliamentary government. 

1913, April 8 . Convocation of the elected 

parliament. 

Apr. 21 . ^'iian secured from Great 
Britain, F'ranee, Russia, and 
Japan a loan for £26,000,000, secured by 
the salt tax. I'caring tliat this would 
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strengthen him even more, his opponents 
started the 

July 10 . “Second Revolution” in the 

southern provinces. This move¬ 
ment was soon supjjressed (Nan¬ 
king taken, September i;. 

Oct. 6. Ytian Shih-k'ai was elected 
president, and Li Yuan-hung vit e | 
president of the republic. In order | 
to prev’eiit adoption of the consti 
tution. Yuan 

Nov. 4 . Purged the parliament of its 
Kuo Ming Tang members, and 


6. K( 

After the Jnpaiu'se iinasions imder Hide 
yoshi 11592 ]5()S. see ]>. S44' and the deteat 
of the Koreans Ity tlie Manehiis (lO;;;), the : 
kingdom of Korea was shut off entirely from J 
the outside world, it recognized Chinese | 
suz.erainly, though the Japaiu.'se (lid not 
entirely abandon their claims to overlord¬ 
ship. d'he ensuing two centuries were a 
period of reasonaltly etficient aiui ])rogrcs- , 
si\'e go\'ernment, and apparently of con- i 
siderable prosiwrity. I taun time to time 
l‘Airo]>eans were wreclual on the treaelierous 
coast, blit f(U- the most part these were kept 
as caj)ti\es in the country. 

1777 . Introduction of Christianity, evi¬ 
dently by C'hinese < onverted by 
the Jesuits at Peking. 'I'lie new religion 
made considerable j)rogress. and by the j 
mid-ii;lh century there were some 10,000 ! 
coiu'erts in the kingdom. Despite all |)r()- | 
hi!)ilions, (..athi.)li( missionaries, mostly 
I'rench. stole inti) tlie country in the early 
joth century. 

1797 . Exploration of the east coast of 
Korea by Capt. W. R. Broughton. 
1800 - 1834 . Sunjo, king. 

1835 - 1849 . H6n-joiig, king. 

1850 - 1863 . Ch’olchong. king. 

1864 - 1907 . Kojong i usually known as I 
T’ae-waiig [the reign title was 
changed in i.Stg) and again in iSi);]), the 
12-year-old grandson of King Sunjo. suc¬ 
ceeded. His father. Hungson, generally 
known as Tai Wen Kun o)r rae-wongunh 
became regent, ruled directly until 187,^, 
and was the dominant jxdiiical ligure until 
his death in iSgS. From the i>utset he was 
extremely hostile to all foreign inlluence 
and especially to C’hrislianity. 
1866 - 1870 . Systematic persecution of the 
Christians. number of French 
missionaries were exec uted. 

1866 . A French expedition under Adm. 

Roze, occujued and burned Kang- 
hwa at the mouth of the Han River, but 
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soon afterward dissolved it (Jan. 10. 
i(;i4u 

Nov. 6. The Chinese government recog¬ 
nized the autonomy of Outer 
Mongolia, which had been secured 
by treaty between Outer Mongolia 
and Russia a year before (Nov. 7. 
1912). 

1914 , May 1 . A “constitutional compact” 

promulgated by Yiian Shih-k’ai 
gave him a ten-year term of offu'e. with 
am[)Ie [xiwers. ^Cont. p. 1117.,' 
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was unable to proceed to the capital. 
Seoul; after some reverses at the hands 
of the natives, it was obliged to with 
(iraw. 

1867 , Oct. Exjiedition of the German Jew. 

Ernst Oppert, assisted by an Amer- 
i('an. Jenkins, with the object of rifling 
the royal tombs (sup()osedly of pure gold;. 
J'he landing force reached the tombs, but 
was unable to o})en them. Attacks by the 
natives forced wiilidrawal. 

1871 , May 16 . An American naval force, 
under Capt. Shufeldt and the 
minister to lYking, Mr. Low, tried to open 
Korea to lorcign trade. Marines were 
landed at the mouth of the Han, but hostili¬ 
ties ensued and the project had to be given 
up. 

1876 , Feb. 26 . OPENING OF KOREA. 

thrv)Ugh a treaty with Japan. 

Japan recognized Korean independence 
without eliciting a protest from China. 
Jdiree ports were oj)ened to Japanese trade 
and Japan was [)ermitted to liave a resident 
at Seoul. 

1882 , May 22 . TREATY WITH THE 
UNITED STATES, negotiated by 
Shufeldt and l)y X'iceroy la Hung-chang (in 
charge of C'hinesc-Korean relations): no 
mention of Korean indejiendence. but the 
United Slates secured extra-territorial 
rights and permission to trade. Similar 
treaties were ('oncluded with Fingland (Xo\. 
20, i<S 83), Russia (July 7, 1884). and other 
powers. 

July 23 . An attack by the Koreans on 
the Japanese legation in Secnil led 
to intervention by the Chinese. Fhe Japa¬ 
nese were given compensation and the right 
to keep a legation guard. Yiian Shih-k’ai 
became Chinese resident at Seoul and 
during the ensuing decade devoted himself 
to strengthening the Chinese influence as 
against Japan. In Korea the regent re¬ 
turned to power and there soon develofied 
between him and the energetic Queen 
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Min a struggle for control of the govern¬ 
ment. 

1884, Dec. 6-7. The reform party, sup¬ 

ported by the Jaj^anese, hatched a 
conspiracy, assassinated a number of minis¬ 
ters and secured control of the king. The 
Chinese thereu]H)n disjjatched troops to 
Seoul, recaptured the king and the palace, 
but provoked further intervention by Jajmn. 
The two powers were on the very verge of 
war, but finally concluded the 

1885, Apr. 18. CONVENTION OF TIEN¬ 

TSIN (Li-Ito Convention): both 
agreed to withdraw their troojis 
and to notify each other if it be 
came necessary in future to inter¬ 
vene again. 

May 12. The British occupied Port 
Hamilton in the course of the 
Anglo-Russian crisis, for fear lest Russia 
might seize a ])()rt on the Korean coast 
(Despite Chinese protests the British re¬ 
mained until hel). 27, 1S87). 
1894-1895. THESINO-JAPANESEWAR, 
which was the direct outiome of 
the rivalry of the two powers for control of 
Korea. Following an insurrection in south 
ern Korea in the spring ot iS<;4, the king 
called upon tlie C'liinese for aid tjune lo). 
Several thousand men were dispatched and 
Ja})an notified. Thereufion tlie Japanese 
sent twice as nuiny men and occu[)ied Seoul 
(June 25). On the suggestion of the Chi¬ 
nese that both forces lie withdrawn, the 
Japanese insisterl first on the inlroductimi 
of extensive reforms. Hostilities soon broke , 
out and w'ar w'as declared .Vug. i (for the ; 
course of tlie war see (i, 8811. Korea was ' 
obliged to conclude an alliaiue with Jajian | 
(Aug. 2()j and the Ja[>anese soon took over 
control of the government. 

1895, Apr, 17. Treaty of Shimonoseki. 

ending the .Sino-Japanese War. 
By this treaty the independence of Korea 
was recognized by China. 'I'he Japanese, 
still in substantial control, pushed thnmgli 
far-reaching and for the most part uniiofui 
lar reforms. Ojijxisilion of the (jueen and 
the court led to the 

Oct. 8. Murder of the queen, with the 
connisance of the Jafiaiie.se resi 
dent, Miura. 'i'he commanding position of 
Jajian w^as, however, at once c hallenged by 
pojiular outlireaks and anti reform riots. 
The country became dixidul into a ion 
servative, anti-Japanese, and a progressive, 
pro-Japanese party (tlie latter re})re 
.sented by the Independence Club, hnmded 

i8(/)p 

1896, Feb. 10. The king fled to the Russian 

legation ji. the (curse of another 
insurrectiou. lie remaine<l under Russian 
protection for a year and during this jieriod 


the Russians quickly supplanted the Japa 
nese as the dominant influence. Mission 
of Russian advisers and instructors; foun 
dation of tlie Russian-Korean Bank; timber 
and mining concessions to Russia, etc. Fhe 
situation became so dark for the Japa 
nese that they w'ere glad to conclude with 
Russia 

June 9. THE LOBANOV-YAMAGATA 
AGREEMENT, which esLablislied 
a tyjie of condominium Russia and Jajvan 
to co-operate in the reform of army and 
finances. In )>rac lic e the agreement proved 
almost worthless and the Russian pene 
tration continued unabated. 

1897, Feb. 20. 'The king left the Russian 

legati»>n aiul iiioved inl(* the new 
palace. The king took the im¬ 
perial title f ()c t. 17 ). 

Dec. An Anglo-Russian crisis, arising 
from efforts of the Russians to 
rei)lace tlie financial .idviser, M’Leavy 
Brown (since iS(;5j. by a Kus.sian. \ 
British naval dcnti)nstration at CliemuljX) 
made liic Russians draw back 

1898, Apr. 25. THE ROSEN-NISHI 

AGREEMENT bctwcaii Russia 
and Jaf)a.n, Russia, involved in the inter 
national (:ri^is following the occuj):ition of 
Kiao chow and Fort .Vrihur p. 747 b wais 
eager to avoid friction with Japan and 
withdrew many of the ;idvi>crs and oltic ers 
By the new ccuivention both sides engaged 
not to interiere with the intern.al alTairs (.t 
Korea, but Ja])an wa." given a free hand in 
ev oinmiic matte rs. 

Nov. Dissolution of the Independence 
Club and arrest of many of 
the leaders resulleci in widespread riots 
and disorders. I'he (onservalivc' if)ro 
Russian,' and progressive (pro Japanese) 
group.^ were now almost at open war with 
cac h < >t her. 

1900, Mar. 18. The Russians attempted to 
se< lire a concession at Masampo 
for a nav'ai station, but were f*>iled by the 
stiff op{)osition of Japan. Desj»ile all previ 
(HIS agreements, the two jx)vvers were gradu 
all}' moving toward a crisis riu* Jajmncse, 
determined t<» <“Xc hide Russia from Korea, 
ooru hided with I'ingland 
1902, Jan. 30. The Anglo-Japanese al¬ 
liance, whi< h again allirmed the 
indefjende/ue of Korea 'I'he Japanese then 
eritered upon negotiations vvith Russia, 
which was trying to exploit a great timber 
concession on the YaJu River in nortiiern 
Korea Hirst se(ure«l in iS</j). The lu'goti 
atioMs bringing no results, the Jaiianese 
embarked on 

1904, Feb. 8. THE RUSSIAN-JAPANESE 

WAR (p. H<;2; I’fie Japanese at 
one e oceiipied Seoul, and Korea was obliged 
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to annul all concessions made to the Rus¬ 
sians. Once again Korea fell entirely under 
Japanese control, and was forced to accept 
Japanese diplomatic and financial advisers 

(Aug. 22). 

1906, Sept. 6. The Treaty of Portsmouth, 

[)etween Russia and Ja])an, pro¬ 
vided for Russian recognition of the i)re- 
ponderant interest, political, military and 
economic, of Jayian in Korea and jirovided 
further that Russia should not oppose any 
measures for the government of Korea or 
its protection and control, which the Japa¬ 
nese go\’ernment migiit deem ne( (‘s.s^iry to 
take in con juiu tion with the Korean gov- 

eriiiiicrit. 

1906-1908. Prince lt6, Jajianese resident- 
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general. He regulated the relations be¬ 
tween Japan and Korea and set the Korean 
government on the road to reform and 
modernization. 

1907, July 19. Abdication of the emperor 

under Japanese pressure. His suc¬ 
cessor was a mere figurehead. 

July 26. The administration was placed 
almost entirely under Japanese 
control and the Korean army was ordered 
disbanded, rhis at once led to widespread 
insurrection and a war of independence, 
which was suppressed only with great 
dilliculty after vx*ars of fighting. 
1910, Aug. 22. KOREA WAS FORMALLY 
ANNEXED TO JAPAN, and re¬ 
named Chosen. 
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1793. Laxman, a Russian H(itlenanl. ar 
ri\<-d at Hakodate in Hokkaido 
with Japanese castaways, but 
failed to establish fritndly rela- 
t i( ms. 

1793-1837. THE PERSONAL RULE OF 
lENARI as .hio^un (d. iSjii was 
cliaracteri/ed by increasing extramagame 
and iiuMTa ieniy and by signs ot the break- 
downof i.^-olatioii and tlielollapseof military 
rule. Huring this period lived Ninomiya 
Sontoku ' t ■; ■'^7 ■ I ^5''0. famous peasant- 
)>hilosoj>!uT and economic reformer; Kyo- 
kutei 'or fakizawaj Bakin '1707-1848), 
an author of ach'enture novels; and Katsu¬ 
shika Hokusai U70o-i.S4()) Ando 

(or Utagawa) Hiroshige • 171^7-1858;. tw(» 
of the l>est known ukiyo-e woodblock 
artists. 

1796. Broughton, a British e.\j)l(’>rei, \ isited 
Hokkaido, charting parts of the 
coast. 

1797-1809. American ships traded with 
Japan nearly every year, on behall 
ai the Diitih. 

1798. The Kojihidcn. a commentary to 
the Kvjiki, was comiileted after 
35 years’ lal)or by Motoori Norinaga (i 

the greatest of the .Siiinto s» holars. 
This acliievement was an im[)ortanL e\ent 
in the re\ ival of Shinto and of the iin{)erial 
cause. Intluential in these mo\ements 
were also Kamo Mabuchi 1,1^07-1700) and 
Hirata Atsutane (177O-1S43). 
1804. A Russian ambass.ulor, Rezan/v, 
rcjircsenting the Russian-Ameri¬ 
can Company, reached Nagasaki, but 
after six months failed to olHain a treaty. 
In 180O- 1807 his subordiiian s raided Sak¬ 
halin. 


1814. Kurozumi Munetada (1780-1850') 
f<)unded tlu* Kurozumi sect, the 
first fd the modern [>oj)ular Shinto sect.s 
which on the whole stress patrioiism and 
.sometimes faith-healing. 'hhis and 12 
similar seds foundial in tlu* ('ourse of the 
next century now have o\er 17.000,000 
believers. 

1837. The Morrison, an American ship 

with merchants and missionaries 
from Macao, visited Naj'ia in the Ryukyu 
(('h. Islands, was bombarded at 

bdo and Kagoshima and failed to o])en 
relations, 'bbis was but one of some half a 
hundred etTi rts to establish more extensive 
intercourse with Jaj»an before 1854. One 
reason for these efforts was that since about 
1820 the nortliern Bacilic whaling indu'^try 
had developed greatly, and more humane 
treatment of (Tews of whalers wrecked in 
Jajiane.se waters was desired, jiarticularly 
by the United Slates. 

1837-1853. lEYOSHI as .v/Tfiy/o/. This was 
a time when the cpiesluin of open¬ 
ing the nation to foreign t rade in comj)li.:'ince 
with the demands of th.e occidental nations 
Itccame pressing. The sentiment in fa\'or 
of an imjierial restoration was growing, and 
economic ills of the nation were acute, re¬ 
sulting in the im]Kn'erishment of many 
warriors wlio became ronin, masterless 
warriors. 

1838. Nakayama Miki (1798-1887), a 

woman, founded the faith-healing 
Tenri sect, the most [lopular of 
the modern Shinto sects. 
1839-1840. Conservative scholars in an 
effort to check the rapid growth of 
Occidentai learning hail restrictive measures 
inS'ituted and imprisoned two leading 
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scholars of the occidental school ( Rangaku, 
“Dutch l>earning“), who favored opening of 
Japan, Watanabe Kazan (1793-1841) 
Takano Ch6ei (1S04-1850). 
1841>1843. Mizuno Tadakuni (1794-1851) 
carried througli misguided and 
inefTecUial reforms. 

1844. William 11 of Holland warned the 
shogun by letter of the futility of 
the e.xclusion j)olicy. 

1846. American Commodore Biddle visited 
Edo Bay, but trade was refused. 
1849. Commodore Glynn succeeded in 
getting American castaways at 
Nagasaki. 

1851. American Commodore J. H. Aulick 

was commissioned to ojien rela¬ 
tions with Japan, Init was removed from 
his command (Nov.); Commodore M. C. 
Perry a|)pointed as his successor (Mar. 
1852); Holland warned Japan of the i)rojec(. 
'Fhe Perry expedition was sent to improve 
treatment in Japan of American ca.stawa\s 
from whalers, to o))en one or two ])orts 
for trade and suf>plies, especially coal for 
California-Shanghai steamship service; in¬ 
structions jiacihc in nature. 

1863, July 8. PERRY with four ships 
anchored off Uraga in Edo Pay 
and remained ten days, delivering the 
president’s letter, which was referred to 
the emperor and to the dainiyo. an unprec¬ 
edented course which aroused the whole 
nation and elicited a largely anti foreign 
resf)onse. 

1853'1868. lESADA as shogun. The 
feudatories increasingly criticized 
the action of Icdo. and the ()ublic l)eiame 
divided into two camj)s -- (1; those in fa\ or 
of the ex|)ul.sion of the foreigners (Je/j. led 
by emperor-honoring Tokugawa Nariakira 
fiSoo-1860), ex-Lord of iVIito, and {2) the 
realists who saw that concessions to the 
foreigners were necessary, led by li Naosuke 
(Kamon-no-kamij (i8i5-i8Cto). The two 
groups akso divided o\’er })rojX)sed heirs for 
the childless lesada, Naosuke favored 
Tokugawa lemochi, Lord of Kii. Nariakira 
favored his own son, Hitotsubashi Yoshi- 
nobu (Keiki), and resorted to the unj)rece- 
dented stratagem of .seeking im})erial back¬ 
ing for his candidate. 

1854, Feb. 13. Perry returned co Edo Bay 

with more ships, hastened by 
fear of Russian and Frem h efforts to get 
treaties, and secured the Treaty of Ka- 
nagawa (Mar. 31), which o])ened two j)orts, 
permitted trade under regulations, provided 
better treatment of American castaways, 
and included most-favored-nation clause, 
but omitted extra-terriloriality. This was 
followed by treaties with Jfngland (Oct. 


1854), Russia (Feb. 1855), and Holland 
(Nov. 1855, Jan. 1850), which gave further 
privileges. Japan was not yet really open 
to trade. All these treaties were signed by 
the shogun (.called by foreigners tycoon 
[tai-kun\^ and wrongly regarded by them 
as the “secular emjjeror”). 
1854-1865. 'Fhe Dutch aided the Jaj)anese 
in laying the foundations for a 
future na\'y. 

1866, Aug. American C 'onsul-Gcneral 
Townsend Harris arrived at Shi- 
moda with instriiclions to procure 
a commercial treaty. 

I 1858, Mar.-May. Growing imperial pres¬ 
tige was seen in an extraordinary 
Fdo appeal to the emi)eror for apjmoval of 
further foreign intercoursi-, wliich was re¬ 
fused. The strong anti f(*rcign sj)irit in 
Kyoto became linked with a |)ro-emperor 
mo\-ement 1 .son?i('n. 

June. li Naosuke appointed laird and 
soon all-powerful at Icdn. He 
secured the a})j)ointmcnt of lemochi as the 
shogun's heir and the signature ijuly 291 
witliout imperial ai)pro\a] of the important 
commercial treaty {)re\ i()usly arranged with 
Harris, which ])rovi(li-d for unsu))ervised 
trade and j)ermanent resident'e at fi\e 
ports, residence at k.do and ()saka, an 
eiu'oy at Fdo. extra territoriality, a con¬ 
ventional taritT, tlie prohibition of the im¬ 
port of opium. re\'ision in 1872 or later, 
treaties folk.wed with Holland ''.•\ug. 181, 
Russia i.\ug. ig). England (.\ug. 26), 

krane'e .G<t. ail on (he model of the 
Harris trealty. 

1858-1866. lEMOCHI ;ls shogun. 'Fhe 
anti-foreign sentimeiU ('ontinued 
unabated, and desire for the resto¬ 
ration of the empcTor’s direct rule 
increased rapidly. 

1859, Feb. Kyoto informed Fdo that 

foreigners were to be expelled as 
soon as possible. 

1869. Foreign merchants settled at Yoko¬ 
hama. .\ series of attacks U])on 
foreigners followed and resulted in 
foreign jiressure upon Ixdo for 
redress. Silver-gold exchange rate 
of 5 to I led to outllow of gold. 

Nov. Yoshida Sh6in (183a--1859), a 
leading anti-foreign, jwo imperial 
spirit of C'hosliu (\V. Hondo), was 
executed for anti-Kdo activities, 
but his teachings continued to in¬ 
fluence the C’hbshu warriors. 

1860, Mar. 24. li Naosuke was assassi¬ 

nated by former Mi to men. 

May 17. First Japanese embassy to the 
United Slates exchanged treaty 
ratifications in Wasliinglon. 
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Sept. 17. Nariakira died, and leadership 
of anti-foreign, pro-imi)erial move¬ 
ment passed to Satsuma (S. 
Kyushu), Chdshu, and Tosa {Shi- 
‘ koku) fiefs. 

1861, Mar.-Sept. Russian occupation of 

Tsushima. 

1862, Jan. Mission to European govern¬ 

ments. Agreement signed in Lim- 
don (Junej postponing until i808 
opening of Niigata and Hyogo and 
residence in ICdo and Osaka. 
Sept. 14. An I .nglishman, Richardson, 
murdered by Satsuma men near 
Y okohama. This was but one of 
many murdiTous attacks on for¬ 
eigners or their employees by anti- 
loreign warriors. 

Oct. '11 le forced residence of daimyo in 
Jklo was greatly curtailed and the 
western daimyo began to congre¬ 
gate around tlie court in Kyoto. 

1863, Apr. lemochi went to Kyoto in re- 

sjion.se to a summons from the 
emperor. I'his unju'ec edented sle}) signified 
that the ))olitical (enlt*r of the empire had 
already sliifted bac k to Ky5to. On June 5 
a date (June 25) was cho.sen for e.xjiulsion 
of foreigners. 

June 24. Edo paid indemnity to the 
English for Richardson anci others 
and announced negotiations would 
be undertaken for closing cd ports. 
June 25. Choshu forts at Shiraonoseki 
fired on an American vessel and 
later on I 'rench and 1 hitc h \ es.-els; 
direct repri.sals by .Vmericiin and 
1 rc-nch warships. 

Aug. 16-16. A British squadron bom¬ 
barded Kagoshima, thereby eon- 
\ incing Satsuma that expulsion of 
foreigners was impracticalde. 

Sept. Coup d'etat at Kydto; extremist 
Chdshu forces expelled. 

1864, Internecine strife in Mito robl)ed it 

of all li'adershi}) in natiorad affairs. 
Aug. Chdshu men defeated in pitched 
battle at K>r)to in effort to regain 
intlueiicc at court. 

Sept. 6-8. Allied expedition (Rrilish, 
T)iitch, French. .American) silenced 
C'hoshu forts at Shimonoseki, 
thereby breaking back of anti- 
foreign movement. I.do agreed to 
pay indemnity for C'hoshu (Oc t.). 

1865, Nov. Allied naval demonstration at 

Osaka secured imperial ratifica¬ 
tion of treaties, 

1866, June 25. Tariff convention .‘signed 

with United States. England, 
France, and Holland. 5% duty on al¬ 
most all imports and e.xporis (in force 
until 1899). 


July-Oct. Edo engaged in unsuccessful 
expedition to punish Chfishu for 
its extremist activities. 

Sept. lemochi died and was succeeded 
by 

1867, KEIKI (Hitotsubashi Yoshinobu) as 

shogun. A'oung leaders, like Saigo 
(1827-1877; and Okubo (1832-1878) of 
Satsuma, j>lotied to under';iine Edo rule; 
a vigorous young ruler, Mutshuhito (Meiji 
emjieror), came to the throne (Feb.); Keiki 
who as a Mito scion was predisposed to 
surrender to Kyot<». resigned (Nov.), bring¬ 
ing almost 700 years of feudal military 
government to an end. 

1868, Jan. 1. Hyogo (Kobe) and Osaka 

opened to foreign trade. 

Jan. 3. THE EMPEROR assumed di¬ 
rect control of the nation; western 
clans seized power at Kyoto; re¬ 
maining 'I'okugawa forces defeated 
in ci\ il war 1 Jul}' 4 , battle of Ueno 
in Eclo i. 

Max. The emperor received French, 
Dutch, and British representa¬ 
tives. 

Apr. 6. Charter oath by the emperor 

promised a deliberative assembly, 
decision of jiublic affairs by public- 
opinion. 

Nov. Capital mo\ed to Fdo, renamed 
T6ky6 {liaslcrn capital). Mean¬ 
while the year jXTiod was changed 
to Meiii marking the beginning of 
1868-1912. THE MEIJI PERIOD. The 
anti-foreign policy of the imperial 
party was dropped as soon as it came to 
power, and Japan entered ut-ton a period of 
great l)orrowing from the Occident com- 
paral)le only to the pericKi of the imitation 
of China. The remnants of military rule 
and feudalism were abolished, a strong cen¬ 
tralized bureaucratic government fashioned 
along oeeidental lines was built up under 
the al)ie leadership of the Meiji emperor, 
and Japan l)ecamc a mcHlern world pcwver. 
Rapid industrialization on western models 
took place, and. as a consequence, the 
wealth and population of the land multi¬ 
plied. In the fields of science, ediuaition, 
philosophy, and even art and literature 
great transformations were wrought by the 
impact of occidental civilization, and for a 
few deevades many of the nati\e traits and 
institutions were somewhat discredited if 
nc:)t com})letely superseded. 

1869, Mar. 'Fhe dam\d <-)( Satsuma, 

Choshu. Tosa, and Hizen olTereci 
their lands to the emperor as a 
step toward the abolition of feudal¬ 
ism; others followed this example. 

July. Daimyo were appointed governors 
of their former estates with one- 
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tenth their former revenue. Rej)resentatives 
of the 276 hefs, appointed by their lords, 
met in an assembly [ko^ishd)\ this body 
lacked legislatix e j)o\ver, was ])rorogued in 
1870 and al)olished in 187^^ 

1871, Aug. 29. Imperial decree abolished the 

fiefs and substituted prefectures^ 
[ken, at first 71, now 44, with 3 prcfectural 
cities [fu]). First regular government postal 
service established ('I'okyo to Osaka). 
Ministry of education reorganized to 
promote universal education. First daily 
newspaper. 

Sept. 3. Treaty of Tientsin with China 

signed as between equals. Jaj)an 
did not gain e.xtra territorial and 
commercial rights ecjual to those 
of the West, nor a most-fa\'ored- 
nation clause. 

Oct. The Iwakura mission (including 
Okubo and ltd) dej)arted to seek 
treaty revision from the W est and 
to prepare for ref(.)rms ne('essary 
to that end. It failed to secure 
revision and returned Sej>t. 1873. 

1872, Universal military service intro¬ 

duced; the army was modcrled at 
first on the I'rench, later on the Cierman. 
First railway opened ('Tokyo ^^.)kohama, 
18 mi.). National bank regulations i.ssued 
on American model. 

1873, Jan. 1. Solar Gregorian calendar 

adopted in place of lunar calendar. 
Hritksh oflicers em|)loycd to reorganize the 
navy. Policy of religious toleration jier- 
mitted the proj)agation of (diristianity once 
more. 

Oct. A peaceful policy toward Korea 
was chosen rather than a warlike 
policy. 

1874, April. Exj ledition sent \ia Amoy to 

Formosa to redress murder by 
natives of Ryukyu sailors in I)(‘c. 1871; 
Japan having claimed suzerainty over 
Ryukyu and China ha\ang avoided re- 
sf)onsibility. In Oct. Ja{)an agreed to 
recall the expedition, Cliina to jiay indem¬ 
nity. 

1875, Assembly of prefectural governors 

convened (not a representative 
nor a legislative body). A senate [Genroin), 
convened in 1876, likewise had advisory 
duties only (abolished 1890). AgiUilion 
for representative institutions continued, 
Jed by Itagaki of 'J’osa. 

1876, Feb. 26. Japanese naval demon¬ 

stration secured treaty with Korea, 
recognizing the latter as inde¬ 
pendent of China and granting 
extra-territorial and commercial 
privileges to Jaj)an. 

Aug. Compulsory commutation of the 


pensions which had been granted the vv;ir- 
rior class, and which were a heavy financial 
burden, and the prohibition of the weariinr 
ol Vwo swords signitied the end of the war¬ 
rior class a.s a separate group. \a!und 
resentment <n er this led to sewrnj disturb 
a;i( fs Im lading 

1877 , Jan.-Sept. THE SATSUMA RE¬ 

BELLION led by Saigd, a leader in 
the restoration mo\ement. It was crushed 
by tlie modern trained army of commomTs. 
A large issue of iuron\'ertible paper money 
was used to defray e.\j)enses. 

1878, May. Okubo was assassinated. 

1879, Prefectural assemblies, elected by 

males o\’er 25 who f)aid a land tax 
of 5 yen or more, were coin ened 
with powers to determine local 
budgets. 

1880, July. J'romulgation of revised penal 

code and code of criminal pro¬ 
cedure, based largely on French 
models, in order to remove neces¬ 
sity for e.vtra-territoriality. 

1881, Imperial decree ])romised to (oin ene 

a national assembly in iSgo; 
fosterc'd organization of political parties 
[Jiyilto or Liberal Party by Itagald; Kai- 
shinlo or Progressive Party })y Ok Lima) 
in opposition to Satsuma-ChoshLi bureauc¬ 
racy. 

1882, Jan.-July. In treaty revision con¬ 

ference at Tokyo ficreign minislcT 
Inc'ue failed to secure revision. 

Mar. ltd was appointed to draft a con¬ 
stitution and v'isited the Occadeiit, 
being particularly impressed l)y 
the (hn-inan politicail system (re¬ 
turned Sept. 1883). 

May 22. Korea opened to western trade 
by trcxity will) Unitcal .States 
signed liy Commodore Shufeldt and Li 
Hung-chang at Tientsin, whic h recognized 
Korea as a sovereign stale and tlius weak ■ 
ened the Cdiinese jK)sition there; this was 
followed by similar treaties with the Kuro- 
])can j lowers (1883-1886). 

July. A Korean mob attacked the royal 
palace and Japanese legation in 
Seoul; Jajian obtained indemnity 
(Sept.). 

Oct. Bank of Japan established as cen¬ 
tral bank of European tyqie. 

1883, Apr. 16. Revision of the press law 

with drastic- liliel regulations. 

1884, Creation of a newly organized peer¬ 

age of 500 members to jirovide a 
basis for an ujipcr house. 

Dec. Coup d'elal by pro-Jajianese lilieral 
party in Seoul; the Jajianese envoy 
and troops were forced out by Chinese; 
this led to 



JAPAN, 1886 

1886, Apr. 18. CONVENTION BE¬ 
TWEEN ITO AND LI HUNG- 
CHANG: both powers to withdraw their 
troops and to inform each other of any in¬ 
tention to send them back to Korea; really a 
victory for Japan. An attempt by Russia 
to gain a protectorate over Korea prevented. 
Great Britain occupied Port Hamilton 
(Apr.), but withdrew (Feb. 27, 1887). 

Reorganization of the cabinet on (Ger¬ 
man lines with a i)remier (Count ltd) and 
nine departmental ministers responsible to 
him. 

1886, May 1 -1887, July 29. Treaty re¬ 
vision conference in Idkyd, ct>n 
ducted l)y I none as foreign minister, failed 
to obtain the alxdilion of extra-territori- 
ality; individual negotiations were then 
carried on by Inoue’s successor, Okuma. 

Period of rapid commercial expansion 
with government pa|)er-making and cotton- 
sf)inning i)lants (200 steam factories in 
Japan by 1890); extension of railroads ''050 
miles of government lines l)y 1901 and 2905 
of private); increa.se in steamship tonnage 
(I-5,000 by 1893, 1,522,000 by 1905); and 
unitication of telegraj)h and postal systems 
(1S86). 

1888, Apr. Privy council created as an 

ad\’isory body to the emi)eror. 
Kuroda succeeded I to as premier. 

1889, Feb. 11 . NEW CONSTITUTION 

PROMULGATED. The em- 
peror’s powers were carefully guarded, in¬ 
cluding the right to declare war and make 
peace, and })ower to issue ordinances having 
the force of laws. Bicameral Diet; upper 
house of |)eers and representatives of merit 
and wealth (3O3 meralx;rs); lower house 
elected through limited sulTrage (463 mem¬ 
bers); the Diet had restricted control of 
tinances. 

Dec. Count Yamagata became premier. 

1890, The emj^eror formally ap])roved the 

new civil, commercial, and crimi 
md codes of law based on western models, 
in order to eliminate necessity for extra¬ 
territoriality. Mexico had already in 1888 
granted Ja})an judicial autonomy over 
Mexicans in Ja|)an. d'he civil code was put 
in force, 1892 and 1898, and the commercial 
code, 1899. 

July. First general election, by males 
aged 25 who paid direct national 
Uixes of 15 yen or more (460,000 
qualified voters out of 42,000,000). 

1891, May. Resignation of Premier Yama¬ 

gata, Count Matsukata succeed¬ 
ing. 

1892, June. Resignation of the cabinet 

following defeats in the Diet; 
Count It 6 became premier. 


A.D.-18 98 A.D. 891 

1894, Mar. Rising of the anti-foreign 

Tonghak Society in southern Ko¬ 
rea led China and Japan to send 
troops to Korea. 

July 16. Aoki-Edmberley Treaty, signed 
in London, revised British Treaty 
of 1858, abolished extra-territoriality in 
1899. prepared the way for s.milar treaties 
with other powers. By Aug. 4, 1899, 
cidentals were subject to Jaj)anese courts; a 
new international status for Japan. 
1894-1895. SINO-JAPANESE WAR — 
{)rimarily a struggle for control of 
Korea (j). 881). 

July 23. Japanese forces seized the royal 
palace in Seoul, leading to the out¬ 
break of hostilities; Japanese victories at 
P’yongyang (Sept. 16 ), in the naval battle 
of the Yalu (Sept. 17 ), invasion of Man¬ 
churia. and capture of Port Arthur (Nov. 
21 ) led to abortive Chinese peace overtures 
(Nov.). 

1895, Feb. 12. Japanese capture of Wei- 

hai-wei. 

Apr. 17. TREATY OF SHIMONOSEKI 

signed by Count I to, Count 
Mutsu, minister of foreign alTairs, and Li 
Hung-chang, Chinese ambassador extra¬ 
ordinary, China recognized the full inde¬ 
pendence of Korea, ceded to Japan the 
I’escadores, Formosa, and the Liao-tung 
Peninsula. [)aid an indemnity of Tls. 200.- 
000,000, opened four more treaty ports, 
and negotiated a new commerchd treaty 
(signed July 21, 1896). 

Nov. Ja})an yielded to tripartite inter¬ 
vention of Russia, France, and 
Germany and gave up the Liao¬ 
tung Peninsula, receiving instead 
from China I’ls. 30,000,000 ad¬ 
ditional indemnity. 

1896. Japanese domination and reorgani¬ 

zation of the Korean government, 
following the murder of Min (Oct. 8, 

1895) and the recall of the Jap:uiese minis¬ 
ter implicated in it (Miura), was checked 
by the llight of the king to the Russian 
legation (Feb. ir), where he remained until 

1897. Henceforth, Russia became Japan’s 

ri\'al for control of Korea. 

June 9. Lobanov-Yamagata Protocol, 
signed in St. Petersburg, recog¬ 
nized Russia’s position in Korea 
(pp. 746, 886). 

Sept. Matsukata again premier. 

1897, Mar. 29. Japan adopted ?the gold 

standard; ratio, 32I to i. , 

1898, Jan. ltd again premier. 

Mar. 15. Russian agent to control 
Korean finances dismissed after 
a British and JajKinese show of naval 
force. 
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Apr, 26. Nishi-Rosen Protocol signed, 
by which Russia agreed to Japa¬ 
nese economic penetration of Korea; both 
powers were to refrain from interference 
with internal affairs. Japan increased her 
military and naval preparations. 
Apr. 26. Japan assured by the Tsung-li 
Yamen at reking respecting the 
non-alienation of Fukien province 
to any ot her {)ovver. 

June. Okuma-Itagaki ministry of Ken- 
seito party formed. 

Nov. Yamagata ministry formed. 

1899, July 17. Revised treaties with 

foreign nations took effect. Franc(‘ 
and Austria retained consular 
jurisdiction until Aug. 4. 

1900, June 6 . Boxer uprising in China. 

Japan joined the international 
relief expedition. 

Oct. ltd formed a Kenseitd ministry. 

1901, June 2. Viscount Katsura formed a 

ministry. 

Aug. rians of na\'al and military re¬ 
organization adopted; cabinet 
ministers for the.se departments 
might be civilians, but direct re- 
sponsil)ility to the emperor was 
retained. 

1902, Jan. 30. ANGtO-JAPANESE AL¬ 

LIANCE signed i negotiated by 
Ilayashi in London), recognizing the inde¬ 
pendence of C.'hina aiui K<'rea and Japanese 
special interests in Korea; each power was 
to remain neutral if the other became in¬ 
volved in war with one i)ower, Imt to make 
war and peace in common with its ally if 
another power entered the war; to remain 
in force five years. 

1904. Continued Russian penetration of 
northern Korea and failure to 
withdraw from Manchuria, together with 
breakdown of Kusso-Jafianese negotiations, 
led to Ja[)anese severance of diplomatic 
relations (Feb. 6) and 
1904-1906. THE RUSSO-JAPANESE 
WAR. 

Feb. 8 . Japan attacked Port Arthur 

{Ryojun), bottling u|) Russian 
fleet. 

Feb. 10. War declared. 

Feb. 23. Treaty between Japan and 
Korea by whirh the latter virtu¬ 
ally became a f)rotectorate of 
Japan in return for guaranties of 
integrity. 

May 1 . Russians defeated at the Yalu 
River by Kuroki. 

May 30. Japanese occupied Dalny 
(Dairen). Nogi began siege of 
Port Arthur, Oyama advanced 
northward, and 


Aug. 26-Sept. 4. Defeated Russians at 
Liaoyang. The latter withdrew 
to Mukden. 

1906, Jan. 2. Port Arthur surrendered. 

Feb. 20 -Mar. 9. Russians defeated at 
Mukden by live combined Japa¬ 
nese armies under 6 yama. 

Apr. 5. Japanese representations in the 
United States, England, France, 
Gerrfiany, and Austria elevated to 
the rank of embassies. 

May 27-29. In naval battle of Tsushima 
Straits the Russian fleet of 32 
vessels, come from European 
wmters, was annihilated by Japa¬ 
nese under T 6 g 6 . 

Aug. 12. Anglo-Japanese alliance re¬ 
newed for ten years; casus belli 
redefined as attack by a single 
j)ower on cither party. 

Sept. 5. TREATY OF PEACE signed at 
Portsmouth, after a conference 
which began Aug. 5 through Pres. Roose¬ 
velt’s mediation. Russia acknowledged 
Japan’s j)aramount interest in Korea, trans¬ 
ferred to Japan the lease of the Liao-tung 
J’eninsula and the railroad to Ch’ang-ch’un, 
and ceded the southern half of Sakhalin. 
Manchuria to l)e evacuated by both j)owers 
and restored to China. Because of failure 
to obtain an indemnity the treaty was 
unpoj:)u!ar in japan and riots occurred in 
'J'ol.yo. 

Nov. 17. Japan secured by' treaty control 
of the foreign riflations of Korea, 
fn lyoO Manjiiis (later Jhince) Ito 
was aj'j)ointed resident-general. 
A large immigration of Jaiianese 
commenced. 

Dec. 22. L)onUrination by Cliina of the 
Russo-Ja[)anese treaty. 

1906, Jan. Resignation of Premier Katsura 

because of [lopular dis.satisfaction 
with Portsmouth treatyv Ken- 
seito ministry formed by Marquis 
Saionji. 

Mar. 16. Bill passed lower house for 
nationalization of all railways at 
estimated cost of ^5250,000,000. 
By IQ2I there were (>481 miles of 
state railways and 1QQ3 of private. 

1907, June 10 . Franco-Japanese treaty 

guaranteeing the “open dex^r” and 
integrity of China, slalus quo in the Far 
JCisL, and a most-favored-nation agreement; 
mutual promise regarding security of Chi¬ 
nese territory in which each had special 
interests (for Japan, Fukien and parts of 
Manchuria and Mongolia). 

July 20. Abdication of the Emperor of 
Korea in favor of his son. 



JAPAN, 1908 A.D.-1914 A.D. 


July 25. Japan obtained a protectorate 
over Korea by treaty, with com- 
])lcte control by Japanese resident- 
general. 

July 30, Russo-Japanese treaty similar 
to the Franco-Japanesc treaty 
(1907), with an agreement about 
the Chinese Eastern and Southern 
Manchurian railroads and spheres 
in Maru'huria. 

1008, Feb. 18. Plans handed to American 
minister at lokyo for Japanese 
restriction of labor emigration to 
the United States {Gcnllcnicn's 
iigrccmt-nl) to settle existing diili- 
ciilties between the two countries. 

July. Katsura succeeded Saionji as 
premier. 

Nov. 30. Exchange of notes with the 
United States {Rool-TakaJtira 
Agnemvui) on the common policy 
of the sldlits quo in the Pacific and 
“open door” and integrity of 
China. 

1909, June. Prince ltd resigned after con¬ 

fessed failure to reform Korean 
administriition. 

Oct. 26. Ito assassinated by a Korean 
fanatic. 

1910, July 4. Russo-Japanese agreement 

demarcated spheres in Manchuria, 
in joint oj-iposition to American 
proposals (Knox scheme of Now 
iQog) and for common action in 
defen.se of their interests. 

Aug. 22. KOREA ANNEXED by treaty, 
and a jirogram of development 
and attemjited assimilation begun. 
Korea named Chosen, and 'rer¬ 
an chi appointed first governor- 
general. 

1911, Feb. 24. New treaty with the United 

States, c'ontinned restriction of 
emigration of Ja]innese laborers. 

July 13. Anglo-Japanese alliance re¬ 
newed for ten years without refer¬ 
ence to Korea. Neither party to be drawn 
into war with a nation with which it had 
a general arbitration treaty. 


Aug. Saionji succeeded Katsura as 
premier. 

1912, Feb. 3. Heavy naval program sub¬ 
mitted to the Idiot, involving eight 
super-dreadnoughts and eight ar¬ 
mored cruisers to be commenced 
in 1913. 

July 8. Secret Russo-Japanese treaty 

further delimitated spheres in 
northeaster!! Asia. 

July 30. The Meiji emperor died and 

was succeeded by his son, Yoshi- 
hito. 'The year period was changed 
to Taisho, marking the beginning 
of 

1912-1926. THE TAISHO PERIOD. The 

mo\’ements begun in the Meiji 
Period continued with no startling new 
developments, t he personal weakness of 
the Taisho emperor almost eliminated the 
direct control of the throne over practical 
j)olitics. Idle World War and natural eco¬ 
nomic advarK'e made la])an one of the great 
wcjrld j)owers. 

1912, Dec. 20. Prince Katsura became 

premier witiiout a majority when 
.S.aionji resigned because of oppo¬ 
sition to his retrenchment policy 
in Korea, 

1913, Feb. 12. Adm. Yamamoto succeeded 

Katsura as premier. 

May 9. Formal protest sent the United 
States against proposed anti¬ 
alien land legislation in California. The 
bill nevertheless was signed (Alay 19), and 
Jajian assured that treaty rights were not 
infringed. _ 

1914, Apr. Count Okuraa formed a minis¬ 

try after Yamamoto resigned be¬ 
cause of defeat of a heavy naval 
budget. 

Aug. 15. Japanese ultimatum to Ger¬ 
many demanding withdrawal of 
German fleet from Far Fast and 
the surrender of Kiao-chow within 
a week. Since no reply w^as re- 
c'cived 

Aug. 23. WAR DECLARED ON GER¬ 
MANY. {Cont. PC gi8, 112 ^.) 
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K. THE PACIFIC AREA 

1. GENERAL: EXPLORATION AND ANNEXATION 


1613, Sept. 25. Vasco Nunez Balboa 

(1475-1517) first sighted the Pa¬ 
cific from the rcKist of Panama. 
1620, Nov. 28. MAGELLAN (Fernao de 
Magelhaes, ?i4So-152t) with 
three ships passed from the wStrails of Ma¬ 
gellan into the Paciiic, which he crossed to 
the Ladrone and Phili[)pine Islands in the 
course of 110 days. Only a coiijile of 
deserted islands were sighted- Magellan 
was killed on the island of Cebu, but one 
of his ships, under El Cano, returned to 
Europe by the Cape of Oood Hope, dis¬ 
covering New Amsterdam Island on the 
way (1522). 

1527. Portuguese traders to the Spice 
Islands seem t.o have touched on 
the northwest coast of Australia. 
1542. The Spaniard, Lopez de Villalobos, 
crossed from Mexico to the Philip¬ 
pines, discovering some of the 
Caroline and Palau Islands on the 
way. 

1545. The Spaniard Ortiz de Retes 
touched on the north coast of New 
Guinea, which he named. The 
island seems to have been sighted 
by the Portuguese Antonio de | 
Abrea in 1511. j 

1565. The Spaniard Andres de Urdaneta 
discovered the northern seaway 
from the I’hilippines to New Spain, thus 
making the leturn voyage relative!}’' easy. 
For the Spanish settlement of the Philip¬ 
pines and the connection with Latin 
America see p. 908. 

1567. Alvaro de Mendafla (Span.) dis¬ 
covered the Solomon, Marshall, 
and Ellice Islands. 

1578. Sir Francis Drake crossed the 
Pacific, east to west, the first j 
luiglisliman to make the voyage, j 
1595. Mendana, on a second voyage, dis 
^ covered the Marquesas and Santa 
Cruz Islands. 

1606. Pedro Ferftandez de Quiros ( 1565 - 
1614), one of MendafuPs captains, 
continuing the search for ntnv lands and a 
southern continent {Trrra AuslraJis). dis¬ 
covered Tahiti and the New Hebrides. One 
of his captains, Luis Vaez de Torres, sailed 
through Torres Straits, between Australia 
and New Guinea. In the same year the 
Dutchman, Willem Janszoon, entered 
Torres Straits from the west side and 


coasted along the west coast of York Penin¬ 
sula. 

1616, Oct. 25. The Dutchman, DIRK 
HARTOG, landed on the island 
named for him on the coast of West Aus¬ 
tralia. During the next ten years Dutch 
mariners exjilored the west coast and part 
of the north coast, and in 1627 jiart of the 
SfiLith coast. 

1616. The Dutchmen, Willem Cornelisz 

van Schouten (15180-1625) and 

Jacob Lemaire, seeking a route to tlie Indies 
not under control of the Fast India Com- 
})any, (irst rounded Cape Horn and crossed 
the Pacific, discovering the Bismarck Archi¬ 
pelago and exploring tlie north coast of New 
Guinea. 

1642-1644. ABEL JANSZOON TASMAN 

(1603-1659), in the service of the 

Fast India Comjiany, sailed east from 

Mauritius, discovered the west and south 
side of Tasmania (Van Diemen’s Land), 
touched on the west coast of New Zealand, 
and on the way back to Ikitavia discovered 
Tonga and Fiji. He proved that Australia 
was not part of a great Antarctic continent, 
though in circumnavigating Australia he 
did not even sight it. 

1699. William Dampier, an Englishman, 
coasted along the noithwest and 
west coasts of Australia. 

1721, Jacob Roggeveen (Dutch), sailing 
from east to west across the Pa¬ 
cific, discovered Easter Island and 
Samoa. 

1766- 1767. Samuel Wallis and Philip 

Carteret rediscovered Tahiti and 
exf)lored the Solomon Islands and 
the New (iuinea coasts. 

1767- 1769. Louis Antoine de Bougainville 

(1729-1811), a French nobleman 
seeking new lands for France, ex- 
jilored Tahiti, Samoa, and the 
New Hebrides. 

1768- 1771. FIRST VOYAGE OF JAMES 

COOK (1728-1779), the greatest 
explorer of the Pacific. Cook’s party set 
out to observe the transit of Venus, from 
Tahiti, Having achieved this end, Cook 
sailed around New Zealand, proving its 
insularity, and thence discovered the east 
coast of Australia. He passed thence 
to Java and home by the Cape of Good 
Hope. 




EXPLORATION AND ANNEXATION, 1772 A.D.-1887 A.D. 896 


1772-1776. SECOND VOYAGE OF 
JAMES COOK, this time west to 
east. He attempted to find the Terra 
Australis (see p. 571 ) and explored the 
New Hebrides, New Caledonia, and Nor¬ 
folk Island. 

1772. The Frenchman Kerguelen- 
Tr^marec discovered Kerguelen 
Island. 

1776-1779. THIRD VOYAGE OF JAMES 
COOK, in search of a jiassagc from 
Hudson Bay lo the Pacific. Cook dis¬ 
covered Christmas Island and (1778) Ha¬ 
waii (Sandwich Islands), after which he 
})assed through Bering Strait and explored 
the Arctic c(*asts of America and Asia 
(}). 562). 

1786-1788. Jean Francois de .La Perouse 

(1741-1788), one of the greatest 
(‘.\f)lorers of the period, made ex- 
tensi\'e disco\’eries in the north¬ 
west part of the Pacific, about 
Jajian and Siberia. 

1788, Jan. 18. The first shipload of British 
convicts was landed at BOTANY 
BAY, Australia, and England 
claimed Australia east of 135° E. 
Long, For the furtiier develop¬ 
ment of Australia see p. 8y6. 

1790. Mutineers from the British ship 
Bonjity settled on little Pitcairn 
Island, the first Itritish set tiers on a Pacific 
island. Tlieir descimdants, by nati\e 
women, still oci upy tlie island, which was 
annexed b\' I'higland in 183(8. 

1797. The first British mission was estal)- 

lished on Tahiti, and soon after¬ 
ward on the Manpiesas and f'riendly 
Islands. The Fnglish Protestants were 
soon followed liy French Catholics, and, 
although at first the missions were rather 
unsuccessful, in the course of the 10th 
century the islands were for the most part 
convert fd. 

1798. Fanning Island and Gilbert Island 

were discox ered. 

1798. George Bass and Matthew Flinders 
di.s(ox ered Bass Strait, separating 
Australia and Tasmania. 
1802-1803. Flinders completed the ex¬ 
ploration of the south coast of 
Australia and (1803) cinumnavigated the 
continent. 

During the igth century the development 
of European trade ran parallel with the 
expansion of missionary activity. Sand.il 
wood, trepang, and coconut oil the chief 
l^roducts. Ruthless treatment of the na- 
tiv^es (Kanaka traffic to Australia, i.e. kid¬ 
naping and selling into slavery). Phenome¬ 
nal decline of the native populations, due 
in part, no doubt, to jJractice of infanticide 


and to the ravages of disease brought in by 
the Europeans. The traders, and especially 
the whalers, completed the ex|)loration of 
the ocean, while ICuropean exjieditions ex¬ 
tended scientific study. 

1818-1819. The Frenchman Freycinet ex¬ 
plored the coasts of New (luinea. 
the Mariannes, and Hawaii. 
1823-1824. Another hVenchman, Duperry, 
visited and studied the Gilbert. 
Marshall, and New Britain Is¬ 
lands. 

1826-1829. Dumont d’Urville, next lo 
C’ook the greatest e.xplorer of the 
Pacific, investigated New Zealand, 
New Guinea, New Hebrides, Fiji, 
and the Mariannes. 

1828. The Dutch annexed western New 
Guinea. 

1833-1835. Captain Fitzroy, with Charles 
Darwin, made a famous scientific 
voyage in the Beagle to Tahiti and 
New Zealand. 

1837-1840. Dumont d’Urville, in a second 
voyage, exjilored the Louisiades, 
Fiji, the Solomons, Marquesas, and 'J'ua- 
motus. He established the division of the 
island world into Melanesia, Micronesia. 
and !Polynesia. 

1842. T he V rench initiated a policy of 
annexation liy taking the Mar¬ 
quesas and establishing a protectorate over 
Tahiti and the Society Islands. In 1844 
lliey took over Gambier Island in the 
Tuamotus, claiming a firotectorate over the 
entire group, which was formally annexed 
in t88i. In 1853 the ITench anne.xed New 
Caledonia. 

1857-1859. The Austrian Novara expe¬ 
dition. one of the most fruitful 
scientific voyages. 

1864. The French annexed the Loyalty 
Islands. 

1874-1875. 'fhe British Challenger expe¬ 
dition, under Sir George Nares. 
1874, Oct. 10 . The British government 
annexed Fiji, inaugurating an ex¬ 
tensive annexationist policy which had been 
jireviously rejected by the government, but 
now ajijieared necessary^ in view of French 
and German activity and because of clamor 
from Australia and New Zealand. 
1880. Tahiti was made a French colony. 

1884. England annexed the southeast part 

of New Guinea, while the Ger¬ 
mans apjiropriated the northeast 
as well as the islands of the Bis¬ 
marck Archipelago. 

1885. Germany annexed the Marshall 

Islands and the Solomons. 

1887. England and France established 
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a condominium over the New Hebri¬ 
des. 

1888. The British established a protecto¬ 

rate over the Cook Islands. 

1889. England, Germany, and the United 

States arranged for joint super¬ 
vision of the affairs of Samoa 
(p. 9 ii)- 

1892. The British proclaimed a protecto¬ 
rate over the Gilbert and Ellice 
Islands (annexed IQ15). 

1898, Aug. 12. The United States annexed 

Hawaii (p. 910). By the war with 
Spain the United States secured 
the Philippines (j). pop) and Guam- 

1899. By purchase, the Germans secured 


from Spain the Marianne (Ladrone) Islands 
and the Palau Islands. 

1899. Settlement of the Samoan dispute 

(p. 911). The United States re¬ 
tained Tutuila and the rest of the islands 
went to Germany. As compensation the 
British secured a number of the Solomon 
islands from Germany. 

1900. British protectorate over the 

Friendly Islands (Tonga) and 
Savage Island. 

1901. The Cook Islands were turned over 

to New Zealand for administra¬ 
tion. 

1906. British New Guinea was turned ov er 
to x\ustralia. 


2. AlJSTRAl.IA 


The Dutch, who disrox’ered and explored 
the western and })arts of the northern and 
southern coasts of Australia (1613-1627) 
called the land New Holland. James Cook, 
who discovered and explored the east coast 
during his first voyage (1768-1771), called 
that part New South Wales. His fav'orable 
reports led the British government, after 
1783, to consider it for possilile settlement 
by the loyalists from America, Init ulti 
mately, after failure of conv ict settlements 
in West Africa, it was decided to use New 
South Wales for the estaldishment of crimi¬ 
nals and offenders who crowded tlie British 
prisons after it became imjiossilile to send 
them to America. The plan was merely 
to set up a convict colony that would suj)- 
port itself. 

1788, Jan. 26. Capt. Arthur Philip arrived 
at Port Jackson (Sydney) with the 
FIRST CONVICT TRANSPORTS and 

convoy, ii ships with 71 7 convicts, of whom 
about 520 were men. In the following 
month 15 convicts and escort were sent to 
organize another settlement on Norfolk 
Island (till 1803). Philip remained gover¬ 
nor until I7p2, during the most critical 
period of the colony; scarcity of food; un¬ 
certainty of su[)|)Iies; laziness, incompe¬ 
tence, and quarrelsomeness of the convicts; 
prevalence of vice of every kind. The 
colony was protected by the New South 
Wales Corps, raised in England and itself 
an unimpressive and insubordinate body. 
The governor enjoyed absolute power and 
alone formulated policy. The convdets were 
supplied from government stores, but on 
expiration of their terms they were givei^ 
30 to 50 acres of land Discharged soldiers 
were given grants of 80 to 100 acres. The 
officers were more richly endowed, and some 


of them, like John Macarthur, soon l)ecame 
wealthy and iniluenl ial. 
1792-1795. Francis Grose and then Wil¬ 
liam Paterson acted as v'ice- 
gov'ernors. As members of the New South 
Wales C'()r[)s, they j)r()vided richly for their 
comrades. The officers were givam the 
service of convicts and were allowed to 
estal.)lish a monopoly of cargoes l)rought 
to the seltlemtmt. Importation of rum 
was permitted and rum soon became cur¬ 
rency, miK'h to the detriment of the settle- 
mtait. 

1793. Arrival of the first free settlers (ii 

in all), who receivefl free i)assage, 
tools, conv'ict servic'e, and land 
grants. 

1794. John Macarthur first began sheep¬ 

raising and breeding, which soon 
became a most profitable v'enture 
for himself and for the colony. 
1795-1800. John Hunter, gov'ernor. A 
mild, well intentioned adminis¬ 
trator, he was soon at loggerheads 
with the oflicers of the Corps, 
thn^iugh whose influence at home 
he was ultimately recalled. 

1796. George Bass, in a small boat, dis¬ 
covered Bass Strait between Aus¬ 
tralia and 'Pasmania. Together with 
Matthew Flinders he circumnavigated Tas¬ 
mania in 1798. Flinders alone in 1802-1803 
circumnavigated Australia, provdng that no 
strait divdded New South Wales from New 
Holland. He suggested the name A uslralia 
for the continent, and it gradually came 
into general use. 

1800-1806. Philip King, gov^ernor. His 
main ambition was to break the 
j)owcr of the oflicers, wherefore he forbade 
their trading and prohibited the im|M)rta- 
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lion of spirits. Neither policy proved 
much of a success, and so King, like his 
predecessor, was in constant conflict with 
the officers, of whom Macarthur was the 
chief leader. 

1803-1804. Settlement of Tasmania, car¬ 
ried through by the governor for 
fear that the f'rench might seize it. Settle¬ 
ments were established near present-day 
Hobart and near Launceston. In 1808 the 
convicts on Norfolk Island were transferred 
to Tasmania. From the ^’ery outset the 
settlers had much trouble with aborigines 
and bushrangers, i.e. esca])ed conxicts 
turned bandits and freebooters. 
1804. Insurrection of the Irish convicts, 
who had l)een sent in large num¬ 
bers after the suppression of the 
revolution in Ireland in 1798. The 
rising was })iit down with ruthless 
vigor. 

1806-1809. William Bligh, governor. He 
was apfxhnted in the ho[)e that, as a 
well-known disci[dinarian, he would be aide 
to end the domination of the officer clique 
and to stop the disastrous liquor traffic. 
Hut his drastic methods and fiery tempera¬ 
ment resulted merely in the 
1808, Jan. 26. Rum Rebellion. The offi¬ 
cers, outraged by the arrest of 
Macarthur, induced the commander, Maj. 
George Johnston, to arrest Bligh as unfit 
for olhcc and to hold him cajiiive until 
the arrival of a new governor (1809). 
Though the home goxernrnent condemned 
this action, it accejitcd it and removed 
Bligh. 

1809-1821. COL. LACHLAN MAC¬ 
QUARIE, governor. His ap¬ 
pointment marked the end of rule by the 
naval commanders. Macquarie took his 
Highland regiment to Australia and obliged 
the members of the New South Wales Corps 
to enlist in the regular force or return home, 
which about one-half of them did. ]‘\)r the 
rest the new gov^ernor devoted himself to 
the systematic building-up of Sydney, to 
road constmetion, establishment of oqdian- 
ages, and to unrelenting war on the x'ice 
prcv^alent throughout the colony. Civil 
courts were established (1814) and a bank 
opened (1817). In t8t6 the home govern¬ 
ment removed all restrictions on free erni 
gration to Australia, thus jirej^aring the way 
for a change in the character of the colony. 
Hut by 1810 there were already 3000 free 
settlers, endowed with large blocks of land. 
These freemen objected violently to Mac¬ 
quarie’s efforts to secure social equality for 
the emancipists (i.e. pardoned convicts or 
those who had serv ed their time) and to 
discourage free immigration. As a result, 
Macquarie, like earlier governors, was en¬ 


gaged in constant struggle, though on a 
different basis. 

1813. Gregory Blaxland with two com¬ 
panions (Lawson and William 
Charles Wentworth) first succeeded in 
penetrating the confused mass of mountains 
along the coast, thus paving the way for 
the advance to the [ffateau of the in¬ 
terior. 

1815. Bathurst, the first town in the in¬ 
terior, was founded and a road 
built to it from Sydney. 
1817-1818. John Oxley began the ex¬ 
ploration of the interior, following 
the Lachlan and Maccjiiarie Rivers, lie 
found the country more or less Hooded, but 
the discovery of great grassy regions stimu¬ 
lated settlement. The government granted 
land freely to immigrants and to emanci¬ 
pists, in addition to whom large mimliers 
of squatters began to occupy grazing lands. 
Brutal and rajnd extermination of the 
natives, who had become aggressix'c after 
many outrages by the whites (kidnaping of 
women and children, etc.). Rajiid develop¬ 
ment of bushranging (lawlessness of escaped 
convicts and other liandits, who terrorized 
the more remote areas). 

1819-1821. Inquiry of John T. Bigge, a 
London barrister sent out to 
investigate the go\ eminent and the general 
condition of the colony. Bigge, having 
collected mlich material, recommended 
liberal land grants to settlers and e.Kten- 
si\T use of convict laljor to open uf) the 
country. 

1821-1825. SIR THOMAS BRISBANE. 

the eminent astronomer, served 
as governor after the recall of .Mac(|uaric. 
'fhe period of his rule was marked by an 
acceleration of development. Land was 
granted gimerously on condition that the 
grantee take over one convict for ev ery roo 
acres. Sale of crown lands, but not more 
than 4000 acres to any one jierson. Sysl em- 
atic clearing of lands by convict gangs, at 
fixed prices. Organization of large .syndi¬ 
cates: \\\{^ Australian Agricultural Company 
received a grant of 1,000,000 acres and a 
monopoly of the coal mining near New¬ 
castle. The Van I>icmc}Ps Land Company 
was giv'en a grant of 400,000 acres in Tas¬ 
mania. Brisbane’s administration was dis¬ 
tinguished also by the 
1823. Establishment of a legislative coun¬ 
cil, the first step in the develoj)- 
ment of representative government. The 
council consisted of 5-7 nominated mem¬ 
bers, who could act on measures submitted 
by the governor. In 1828 the council was 
enlarged by the addition of sev^en non- 
official members. Beginning of the agi¬ 
tation for representative government, in- 
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spired by William C. Wentworth, editor of 
the Australian (1824). 

1824. Opening of new convict settlements, 

to take care of the most dangerous 
elements. One was established at Moreton 
Bay and the town of Brisbane was founded. 
This colony was maintained until 1842. At 
the same time Norfolk Island was reopened 
and the worst felons were transi)orted 
thither. Brutal treatment led to several 
serious uprisings and in 1855 the penal 
colony on Norfolk w'as given up. 
1824 > 1826. Explorations of Hamilton 
Hume and William Hovell in 
the region west of the mountains. They 
crossed the upper Murray River and ulti¬ 
mately reached the coast near Geelong. 
The rich country discovered by them was 
s(K)n penetrated by settlers. 

1825. Tasmania (Van Diemen’s Land) 

was separated from New South 
Wales and was thenceforth administered 
by a lieutenant governor and a legislative 
council. Horrible conditions in the island 
with its large convict f)oi)ulation. The 
bushrangers, under leaders like Matthew 
Brady, were well organized in bands and 
attacked settlers and natives. 'I'he natives, 
driven to desperation V)y the treatment of 
the whites, embarked u|x>n the Black War, 
which cost many lives. 'The governor, Col. 
George Arthur, finally managed to track 
down the bushrangers, many of whom were 
hanged, l)ut his elTorts to corral the natives 
(the Black Line) met with failure. Finally 
George Robinson, a Methodist settler, 
olTered to serve as conciliator. He suc¬ 
ceeded in getting the remnants of the native 
tribes to submit and in 1835 the 200-300 
who remained were established on Flinders 
Island, where efforts were made to civilize 
them. The experiment failed. By 1844 
there were only 44 nativ'es left, and these 
were moved back to 'Tasmania. The last 
man died in iStig and the last woman in 
187b. 

1825-1831. RALPH DARLING, g()^ ernor 
of New South Wales. He was 
much more vigorous and autocratic than 
his predecessor and mucli less faxorablc to 
the emanci]lists. Conffict with Wentworth 
over freedom of the press; drastic sujijires- 
sion of disorder; Bushranging Act (1830) — 
suspects to lie arrested without warrant and 
held until jiroved innoexmt. On the other 
hand, Darling’s rule was distinguished by 
the extension of the council (see above) and 
by the introduction of trial by jury for 
criminal cases. Fmanci)lists were j^er- 

mitted to serve on juries, excepting in 
special cases. Darling continued the policy 
of generous land grants and by the end of 
his jieriod some 4,000,000 acres had been 
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assigned in New South Wales, much of it 
in large blocks. 

1825-1827. The government, alarmed by 
the exi)lorations of the French¬ 
man, Dumont d’Urville, along the coasts, 
established posts at Westernport, at Albany 
on the southwest coast, and at Melville 
Island on the north (‘oast, but none of these 
thrived. In 1829 the British government, 
however, laid claim to the whole of the 
continent. 

1827-1830. Progress of exploration. Allan 
Cunningham in 1827 discovered 
the rich Darling Downs, in the hinterland 
of Brisbane, in 1828 Charles Sturt, seeking 
for the great inland sea which he was con¬ 
vinced existed, discov^ered the Darling 
Riv^er. On a second journey (1829-1830) he 
descended the Murray River to its mouth 
and, with great hardship, made the return 
trip overland to Sydney. 

1829. FOUNDATION OF PERTH, in 
W'e.st Australia. This was the 
work of Thomas Peel, James Stirling, and 
their associates. A huge tract of land was 
granted by the government and was divided 
among tlie settlers, but disp)ersal of the 
j)o})ulation, lack of sufficient labor, etc., led 
to collapse of the founders’ hopes and in¬ 
vestments. W est Australia led a most pre¬ 
carious existence for many years. 
1831-1838. Sir Richard Bourke, governor. 

'The British government fixed the 
minimum price of land at 5 shillings per 
acre, thus bringing to an end the unre¬ 
stricted granting of land. Half of the pro¬ 
ceeds from land sales was to be devoted to 
financing of immigration, the other half to 
public works. In 1832 the New South Wales 
government began the encouragement and 
linancing of free immigration. 
1834-1836. FOUNDING OF SOUTH 
AUSTRALIA. Whalers and seal¬ 
ers fnun Tasmania and America had for 
some time maintained stations on the coast, 
but the establishment of the colony was due 
to the efforts of Edward Gibbon Wakefield 
(1796-1862), the famous colonial theorist. 
Wakefield argued that land must be sold 
at a “sufficient price,” which meant a price 
sufficient to ol)lige the laborer to work for 
several years before being able to acquire 
land for himself. In the interval the pro¬ 
ceeds from land sales could be devoted to 
the im]X)rtation of further labor, and thus 
a perj)etual turnover of cat)ital, land, and 
labor could be effected. On Aug. 2, 1834, 
Wakefield’s followers, su[)ported by men 
like the Duke of Wellington, George Grote, 
and others, secured for their South Aiis- 
tralia AssiKiation a charter to found a 
colony. Tlic first settlers were landed at 
Kangaroo Island in 1836, but were soon 
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moved to the mainland, where Adelaide was 
founded. Wakefield’s theory was not 
closely adhered to, but the land sales re¬ 
sulted in widespread speculation, which 
ruined the beginnings of the enterprise. 
Sir George Grey (lieut.-governor (1841- 
1845) finally succeeded in clearing up 
the financial muddle and re-established the 
colony on the basis of cultivation and 
grazing. 

1834-1837. SETTLEMENT OF VIC¬ 
TORIA. 'This was begun by colo¬ 
nists from other jiarts of Australia and 
Tasmania. In 1S34 Edward Henty and 
his brothers from West Australia began 
farming and ranching at Portland Bay and 
in the following year John Batman and his 
associates from Tasmania (the Fort Philip 
Associaiion) concluded a fantastic treaty 
with the natives at Port Philip and began 
to open the country. A rival group from 
Tasmania, led by John Fawkner, estab¬ 
lished itself close by. The Sydney govern¬ 
ment, ill disposed to extension of its re¬ 
sponsibilities, warned the squatters off, but 
in the end could do nothing more than 
dissolve the association and add the region 
to New South Wales (18,^7). Batman 
and his friends were tlic founders of Mel¬ 
bourne. 

1837. A British })arliumeittary cornmitlee 

investigated the whole question of 
transportation of convicts and 
reached lonclusions unfavorable 
to the .system. Beginning of the 
movement to abolish it. 

1838. The minimum price of land was 

raised to 12 shillings per acre (in 
1840 to £i per acre). 'J'he government, 
however, issued grazing licenses for a small 
fee, thereby facilitating the occupation of 
large tracts in the interior. Between 1840 
and 1850 the Darling Downs were opened 
up and New South \\'alcs entered upon 
the golden age of the grazing and wool¬ 
raising industry. 

1840, Nov. 18. THE LAST CONVICTS 
WERE LANDED IN NEW 
SOUTH WALES. Since 1788 between 
60,000 and 75,000 had been brought in, but 
in 1840 there were f)erhaps less than 25,000 
under sentence. The free population al¬ 
ready greatly outnumbered the convicts 
and emancipists, 

1840-1841. Edward J. Eyre explored the 
barren region north of Spencer 
Bay as far as Lake Torrens. Thence he 
made his way, alone with one native, 
across the huge deserts to Albany (West 
Australia). 

1842. Reconstruction of the legislative 
council, whicti henceforth was 
to consist of 36 members, of whom 24 


were to be elected by the propertied classes. 
Emancipists were given the vote provided 
they could meet the property qualifica¬ 
tions. 

1844-1845. Charles Sturt, starting from 
Adelaide, pushed his way north 
into the great Stony Desert as far as the 
Diamantina. At the same time (1845) the 
German scientist Ludwig Leichhardt ex¬ 
plored the region from Darling Downs to 
the Gulf of Carj)entaria and as far as Port 
Pissington (post founded 1831). 

1847. By order in council the great pas- 

toralists who had occupied land on 
grazing licenses were transformed into lease¬ 
holders, thus securing fixity of tenure. The 
measure reacted favorably on the sheep in¬ 
dustry, but accentuated the conflict of 
pastoralists and small farmers. 

1848. The British government resumed 

transportation of convicts on the 
new Pcntonvillc (conditional jiardon) sys¬ 
tem. Con\'icts who had proved their good 
behavior for a coujile of years in England 
were transported to Australia and set free 
on condition that they should not return 
to England until their sentence was com¬ 
pleted. The new |)lan roused a howl of 
protest in New South Wales. 
1850-1855. Construction of the first rail¬ 
way (Sydney to Goulburn). 

1860. Convicts were for the first time sent 

to West Australia, in response to a 
request from the settlers, who were 
des})erately in need of laborers. 

1850, Aug. THE AUSTRALIAN COLO¬ 

NIES GOVERNMENT ACT 
passed by the British Parliament. The 
colonies were given the right to (onstitule 
their own legislatures, fix the franchi.se, 
alter their constitutions, determine their 
own tariffs, all subject to royal confirma¬ 
tion. Thus the Australian states, in con¬ 
formity with the new colonial policy of the 
British gov^ernment after 1837, were given 
self-gov^ernment. A committee headed by 
William Wentworth worked out a consti¬ 
tution for New South Wales which was 
adopted in Nov. 1855. It jirovidcd for a 
legislative council ajipointed for life and a 
legislative assembly elected on a restricted 
franchise, together with cabinet govern¬ 
ment on the English model. At the same 
time tlie other states (exce|)ting West Aus¬ 
tralia) adopted similar constitutions, though 
for the most part they jirovided for an 
elective upper house. 

1851. The legislative council of New South 

Wales unequivocally forbade the 
landing of further convicts on any 
system, and the British govern¬ 
ment yielded. 

1861, July 1. VICTORIA was separated 
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from New South Wales and became a 
distinct colony. 

1861, Aug. 9. DISCOVERY OF GOLD in 

large nuggets at Ballarat (Vic¬ 
toria), then at Bendigo and other places. 
Isolated finds had been made ever since 
1839, government had discouraged 

the search for fear of the diversion of labor 
from grazing. I'rom the \dctorui fields 
about £80,000,000 worth of gold was taken 
in the first decade. Tremendous influx of 
workers and adventurers from all over the 
world. The population of Victoria rose 
from 77,000 in 1851 to 333,000 in 1855. 
Kecrudescence of bushranging. Efforts of 
the go\ernment to secure some part of the 
new wealth, in the form of mining licenses, 
(irowing discontent on the gold fields cul¬ 
minated in Nov.-Dec. 1854 in open re¬ 
bellion, led by (lerman and Irish revolu¬ 
tionaries who proclaimed the Republic of 
Victoria. The insurrection was put down 
by government iroojis without much 
trouble. 

1852 . Foundation of the University of 
Sydney, followed in 1853 by that 
of Melbourne and later other state 
cajiitals. 

1852 . Arrival of the first steamship at 

Sydney. In 1856 the Peninsula 
and Oriental vSteamship Company opened 
regular sen,dce, at first in com[>etition 
with the fast clijiper shi|)s which had 
greatly reduced tlie time of jiassage from 
England. 

1853. Discontinuance of transportation to 

Tasmania. Since 1803 about 
07,000 convicts had been landed in the 
island fabout 4000 a year after 1841). The 
name Tasviunia now definitively refilaced 
that of Van Diemen's Land, and a consti¬ 
tution not unlike that of JN'ew South Wales 
was adojited. 

1855. The convict colony on Norfolk Island 
was abandoned, after several 
serious and Idoody insurrections. 

1865 . The \'ictoria government passed an 

act to restrict Chinese immigration 
(33,000 had come to the gold fields since 
1851). The new law provided for a poll-tax 
of £10 on every Chinese immigrant. In 
1859 a residence tax of £4 per annum was 
added. Similar measures were adopted by 
South Australia (1857) and New South 
Wales (i8t)i) des])ite pressure from the 
British government. The effect was to 
check Chinese immigration almost com¬ 
pletely. 

1866. New South Wales, having first 

adopted a railway gauge of 5 ft. 
3 in., changed to the 4 ft. 8J in. gauge, 
leaving Victoria with the broader gauge. 
South Australia and West Australia and 
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Queensland, for reasons of ec'onomy, 
adopted the 3 ft. 6 in. gauge, thus pro¬ 
ducing complete confusion in the conti¬ 
nental railway systems. In all the colonies 
the railways soon came under the control 
of the state. 

1869. QUEENSLAND was established as 
a separate colony, following agi¬ 
tation against government from 
Sydney. Brisbane became the 
capital. ' 

1861. In New .South W;des the Land Occu¬ 
pation Act limited the tenure of 
leases and j)ermitted selection of small 
holdings for purchase. The measure was 
intended to help the small farmer (selector), 
but gave rise to much abuse (selecting of 
the best part of a large sheep run, e.g., and 
“dummying” or purchase by selectors who 
were mere agents of the large holders). 
Creater and greater efforts were made in 
most colonies to restrict and break up the 
large holdings (resumption of crown lands 
on ex])iration of leases, comj)ulsory resale, 
etc.) culminating (1910) in a heavy tax on 
unimproved estates of over £5000 value. 
But none of these measures proved entirely 
successful. 

1861. Robert O. Burke and W. J. Wills 

headed a lavishly financed and 
well-equipped ex]')edition across the desert 
from Melbourne, using camels for the first 
time. I'he expedition first succeeded in 
crossing Australia from south to north 
(Gregory River on the Ciulf of Carpentaria), 
but the leaders lost their lives on the return 
journey. 

1862. M’Duall Stuart, on his third attempt 

to cross the continent from Ade¬ 
laide to Port Darwin, succeeded. 
'Jdiis expedition was of far greater 
scientiJic importance than that of 
Burke and Wills. 

1863. Administration of the Northern 

Territory (i.c. central as well as 
northern Australia), which, since the sepa¬ 
ration of Queensland, was no longer con¬ 
tiguous to New South Wales, was assigned 
to South Australia, where there was high 
hope of fertile territory. 

1864. Beginning of the importation of 

native (Kanaka) laborers into 
Queensland from the Solomon and other 
islands. The system was intended to meet 
the labor shortage on the sugar planta¬ 
tions Though officially a system of con¬ 
tract labor, it soon degenerated into some¬ 
thing closely akin to slave-raiding, until 
regulated, to some extent, by the govern¬ 
ment. 

1866 . The Victoria Parliament, influenced 
by the writing of David Syme, an 
influential Melbourne editor, gave up free 
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trade and introduced protection. The 
measure led to a great constitutional con¬ 
flict between the assembly and the council, 
which was dominated by the squatter 
oligarchy. Similar struggles continued 
until finally the farmer and industrial lal)or 
groups secured control of the political 
situation. The other colonies followed the 
example of Victoria in adopting protection, 
with the .sole exception of New South Wales, 
whiA contented itself with a tarilT for 
revenue only. 

1867. The Public Schools Act in New 
South Wales laid the basis for the 
modern system of compulsory edu¬ 
cation for the young. 

1867. The last convicts were landed in 
West Australia, whi(ii, since 1853, 
had received about 10,000. 'riius 
ended the transjiortation system 
to any part of the continent. 

1870. The British government withdrew 
imperial forces from Australia, 
after which the dilTercnt colonies 
established militia systems of their 
own. 

1872. Opening of the telegraph line across 

the continent from Adelaide to 
Tort Darwin, wliich was soon 
afterward coniu'cted with Java 
and so with the lines to India and 
Europe. 

1873. Introduction of compulsory, secular 

schooling in Victoria. M the same 
time the Victoria go\'ernment passed tin* 
first factory act, aimed at protection of 
children and women and at the mainte 
nance of sanitary and safe working con¬ 
ditions. This pioneer mo\'e was imj)roved 
upon in 1884 and was imitated by the other 
colonies. 

1873. The New Guinea problem. Already 

in 1867 the New .South Wales 
government had a})j)ealed to London for 
action in the non-Dutch part of New 
Guinea, but the government had turned a 
deaf ear. In 1873 Gapt. Moresby raised 
tlie British flag on the south coast, but the 
home government was still cool and refused 
to act unless the colonies agrei^d to assume 
rccsponsibility for the administration of the 
territory. This some of the colonies were 
unwilling to do, so that Moresby’s action 
was disavowed. 

1874. Crossing of the western half of the 

continent by John Forrest, who 
made his way from the Mun hisi.n River 
across the desert to the newly constructed 
south-north telegraph line and thence to 
Adelaide. 

1878. The Queensland government an¬ 
nexed the islands in Torrens 
Straits. 


1879. Organization of the first trade-union 

congress. Unions had existed for 
some years previously and had embarked 
upon a wides})read agitation for the eight- 
hour day (one of many points borrowed 
from the Chartists who had come to Aus¬ 
tralia after 1848). The unions became 
powerful factors in New South W’ales, Vic¬ 
toria, and South Australia. 

1880. Meeting of the first federal confer¬ 

ence at Sydney, to consider the 
possibility of federation of the colonies. 
The idea had been i)ul forward long before 
by \V. C. Wentworth and was ardently 
championed by Sir Henry Parkes, the 
eminent statesman of New South Wales. 
Homogeneity of race, common tradition, 
the needs of defense, eti ., fav ored some sort 
of union, but the colonies were jealous of 
their independence and in many respects 
dowmright hostile to each other. 
1883-1884. THE NEW GUINEA CRISIS. 

The Queensland gov’ernment, un¬ 
easy about German designs, offered to 
as.sume the administration of the island if 
the home government would annex it. .Kpr. 
4, 1884, the (Queensland government, exas- 
]>erated by delay in London, proclaimed 
possession, l)ul was disavowed by London- 
Other colonies joint'd in tlie agitation for 
action. Ultimately, when the home gox ern- 
ment decided to act, the Germans had 
already laid t:laim to the northeastern ])art, 
leaving to the P>ritish (annexation Nov. 
(), 1884) only the southeastern part, 'rids 
danger at the door apj^ears to have had 
much to do with furthering the sentiment 
for federation in Aust ralia. 

1883. Opening of the Sydney-Melbourne 
railway line. 

1885. The British Parliament authorized 
the establishment of a federal 
council to meet every two years for the 
discussion of inter-colonial [)roblems. The 
first meeting was held at Hobart (1886), 
after which New Zealand no longer attended. 
Since the council had merely consultative 
j)ower it was regarded as inadefjuate by 
Jkirkes and other federalists, who renewed 
their demands for real union. 

1885. Victoria established wages boards, 
emj>owered to fix wages in sweated 
industries. These boards, com|)osed of em¬ 
ployers and em))loyees, with a neutral chair¬ 
man, were given extensive powers to regu¬ 
late entire industries. A daring exi)eriment 
in labor relations, the system was gradually 
adopted by other colonies (1908-) under 
pressure of t he labor parties. 

1888. The British privy council upheld the 
exclusion of the Chinese as prac¬ 
ticed in Victoria. Thereafter the policy 
was enforced by all the colonies and the idea 
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of a “White Australia” met with general 
acceptance. As a matter of fact, there 
was growing hostility to any immigration, 
especially on the part of labor, and the in¬ 
flux of new settlers rapidly declined to a 
mere trickle. 

1890. The Australian colonies and New 
Zealand agreed to support finan¬ 
cially a British naval squadron, to 
be maintained in Australasian 
waters. 

1890. Responsible government was at last 
established in West Australia. 

1890. A great shii)ping, mining, and shear¬ 

ing strike resulted in failure, but 
thereby came to mark an important turn- 
ing-j)oint in the development of the labor 
movement. Tn several colonies the trade 
unions embarked u})on political activity 
and soon became crucial factors in the 
j)olitical situation. 

1891, Mar.-July. THE FIRST AUS¬ 

TRALASIAN FEDERAL CON¬ 
VENTION met at Sydney, under the 
presidency of Sir Henry Parkes. The 
meml.)ers were chosen from the colonial 
pjirliaments and included most of the out¬ 
standing political figures of Australia and 
New Zealand. The con\’ention \vc:»rked out 
a draft constitution, which later served as 
a basis for the federal system, but the 
scheme had to be dropped liccause of the 
opposition of New South Wales. The re¬ 
sult was renewed agitation for federation, 
es])ecially by ])o))ular societies and leagues 
(i8c)^^-). The great financial crisis of 1893, 
the growth of the White Australia senti¬ 
ment, and the emergence of Australian 
nationalism c:ontributed further to the de¬ 
sire for union. 

1894. South Australia introduced woman 
suffrage, wliich was later adopted 
by the other states (West Australia, iSqc); 
New South Wales, tqoj; 'Pasmania, ic^o,.^; 
(lueensland, 1(^05; \'ii-tt»ria, I()Oq). At the 
same time South Australia established com¬ 
pulsory arbitration of industrial disputes, 
another exi^eriment in the settlement of 
labor jiroblems. 

1897-1900. THE ACHIEVEMENT OF 
UNION. A federal convention 
met at Hobart in Jan. iSgy (10 memViers 
from each colony exc ept Queensland). 'I'his 
assembly reconsidered the draft constitu¬ 
tion of iSqi and finally evolved the arrange¬ 
ment which was later accepted. The 
federation was modeled in large measure 
upon the United .States system, though with 
the responsil)le government characteristic 
of England, d'hc united states were to be 
called the Commoniccalth of Australia, and 
the new federal go\'ernment was to be estab¬ 
lished in a new capital city to be deter¬ 
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mined later. The federal government was 
to have control of foreign affairs, defense, 
trade, tariffs, posts and telegraphs, cur¬ 
rency, naturalization, marriage and divorce, 
pensions, etc. At the head was to be a 
governor-general, appointed by the crown. 
The executive council, or cabinet, was to 
be comjjosed of members of Parliament and 
responsible to Parliament. Parliament was 
to be bicameral; the u[)per house (Senate) 
was to consist of six members from each 
state,elected directlyfor a six-year term,one- 
half renewable every three years; the House 
of Representatives was to be directly elected 
on the basis of i)opulational districts. A 
high or supreme court was provided for as 
guardian of the constitution. 

The draft constitution was submitted to 
the colonies for j.iopular \mte. Victoria, 
South Australia, ancl Tasmania were over¬ 
whelmingly in favor, but in .New South 
Wales the proposal was lost by a fairly small 
vote. In 7898 a conference of prime minis¬ 
ters, in which Queensland joined, arranged 
for amendments (chiefly financial) to meet 
the objections of New South Wales. In a 
new election in New South Wales (1899) 
the amended draft was adopted. After 
some discussion of the limitation of appeals 
to the British privy council, the British gov- 
ment and Parliament accepted the project, 
which was given royal assent on July 9, 

1900. West Australia then decided to join 

the federation (July -^i) and on 

1901. Jan. 1. THE COMMONWEALTH 

OF AUSTRALIA came into being. 
The first calfinet was led by Edmund Bar¬ 
ton, ardent federationist and protectionist, 
'idle opposition, led by G. H. Reid, favored 
a tariff for revenue only. The Labor Party 
formed the third group. Led by J. C. 
Watson and better discii)lined than the 
other parties, it was able, from the outset, 
to control the balance, and thus to carry 
into the commonwealth field the. program 
of state socialism already introduced in the 
states. In 1901 New South Wfides intro¬ 
duced conciliation and arbitration courts 
and adoj)ted a scheme for old-age pensions. 
The Lal)or Party was particularly deter¬ 
mined in the matter of immigration re¬ 
striction, to which all j^arties, indeed, were 

committed. 

1902. The Immigration Restriction Act 

(federal) provided that an immi¬ 
grant, on demand, must demonstrate ability 
to pass a test in a European language 
(changed in 1905 to “a prescribed language” 
to spare Japanese susceptibilities). In this 
way Orientals and, if desired, Europeans 
could be excluded at will. The federal 
government at the same time put a stop to 
the importation of Kanakas into Queens- 
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land (they were repatriated in 1906 ). A 1909. The commonwealth capital was 
high tarill on sugar protected the sugar- finally fixed at Canberra (New 

growers from competition from outside. South Wales), the state govern- 

The federal tariff established in 1902 ment ceding the necessary terri- 

placed the whole continent on the pro- tory, with a strip of land to the 

tectionist system. sea. 

Woman suffrage was established (1902) 1909-1910. Another Deakin government, 

for all federal elections. based on fusion with the following 

1902-1904. Alfred Deakin, leader of the j of Reid and his successor, Joseph 

opposition, became premier, de- ! Cook. 

pendent on support of the Labor j 1909. Federal old-age pensions were 
Party. When the latter aban- ; established for those over 65 years 

doned him of age and resident in Australia at 

1904. Watson formed the first Labor | least 25 (later 20) years. 

cabinet, which, howTver, was able i 1909-1910. Defense Acts. After a visit 
to maintain itself for only a few' and recommendations by Lord 

months. Watson was succeeded Kitchener, the Australian go\'crnment in- 
by troduced a system of compulsory military 

1904- 1905. Reid, w ho go\ erned with sup- ' training and began to organize a regular 

port of the non-Labor representa- military force, 

tives. The combination did not 1910. The Northern Territory, adminis- 
work very smoothly and the Reid tered by South Australia, became 

cabinet was foliow'ed by a a federal possession. 

1905- 1908. Deakin ministry, which en- Apr. In the general election the Labor 

joyed the support of the Labor Party for the first time won a clear 

Party, now^ led by Andrew Fisher. majority of seats in the House of Repre- 

1905. British New Guinea became an sentatives, thus ending the system of three 

Australian federal possession, and i minority parties w'orking in combination, 
w^as renamed Papua (the Portuguese name). ! Fisher formed his second government, which 
The territory had been but little developed lasted until igijv Continuation of the 
(white population c. 6ooj, but w'as regarded I social program (heavy tax on large and 
as vital for defense, especially in view of absentee properties, etc.). In order to 
the rise of Japan and her victory over make the V\'hite .\ustralia more secure, 
Russia. the government resumed the system of 

1908-1909. Second Labor cabinet (Fisher). assistance to desirable white immigrants, 
The government w^as much pre- j especially with the view of settling the 
occupied by foreign affairs and defense, i Northern Territory. 

The new tariff (1908) gave British goods a ■ 1913. In the general elecaion the Fusion 
5% preference, and other efforts w^ere made ! Party (Joseph Cook) secured a 

to draw closer the bonds to Great Britain, : majority of one. Cook formed a ministry, 
chiefly in view of the rising naval powder of i but legislation w'as effectively blocked by 
Germany and the gradual withdrawal ol j the Labor I’arty, w hich still had a majority 

British naval forces frt)m the Pacific. The j in the upper house. To break the deadlock 

Australian colonies had all taken part w'ith the governor-general dissolved both houses, 
the mother country in the South African and in the 

War, and contributions had been made since 1914. General election the Labor Party 
1890 to the maintenance of a naval squad- recovered its majority. Fisher 

ron in the South Pacific. In 1908 the Aus- formed his third government, which in 1915 
tralian government decided on the con- ' was taken over by his successor, William 

struction of a naval force of its own and M. Hughes. [Coni. p. 1128 .) 

began work on a 22-year jirogram. 


3. NEW ZEALAND 

New Zealand was discovered by the were Maoris, a peojile of the Polynesian 

Dutch captain, Tasman, in 1642. But he family, who had probably occupied the 

did not land and the islands were not re- country beUveen Q00-1400 a.d. Their 

discovered until Capt. Cook, on his first culture was Neolithic and the j)ractice of 

voyage, landed (Oct. 7, 1769) and dreum- cannibalism was general. Tasman and 

navigated the group. The inhabitants, Cook both had occasion to note their fight- 

numbering perhaps 100,000, were located ing qualities. 

chiefly in the warmer, north island. They Though several other explorers touched 



NEW ZEALAND, 

New Zealand in the last quarter of the i8th 
century, it was only after 1792 that whalers, 
sealers, and traders began to arrive more 
frequently. Merchants from Sydney were 
interested in the fine timber and in the 
native flax, which was bought from the 
Maoris in exchange for firearms. After 
securing muskets, native chiefs near the 
coast began to attack and exterminate 
tribes of the interior. There followed, 
especially after 1821, the depredations of 
Hongi, of Te Rauparaha {Satan), who 
carried his wars into the South Island, and 
of Tu Hawaiki [Bloody Jack), who domi¬ 
nated Otago, by this time the bay whalers 
were establishing permanent shore settle¬ 
ments on the coast of the South Island and 
in Cook Strait. J']scai)ed convicts from 
New South Wales and becichcornbers of all 1 
descriptions made these early settlements ] 
by-words for lawlessness and de[)ravity. In 
the meanwhile 

1814. SAMUEL MARSDEN, ( haplain of 
the New South Wales penal colony, 
who had become acquainted with Maoris 
serving on whaling shi})s. established the 
first Church of England mission at the Bay 
of Islands, lie himself did not remain in 
the islands, but opened a seminary for 
Maori chieftains in his New South Wales 
home. In New Zealand three lay mission¬ 
aries and their families were maintained, 
but little })rogress was made during the 
first decade. In 1822 a Wesleyan mission I 
was opened, and in 1S23 the first Anglican 1 
clergyman, Henry Williams, arrived and ' 
initiated a period of greater activity and | 
success. William Colenso translated the ' 
Bible into Maori (1827-) and in 1842 I 
George Selwyn was named first Anglican ! 
Bishop of New Zealand, ddie missionaries i 
did much to leach the natives and their j 
influence spread far and wide in a relatively i 
short period. In general the missionaries 
were o[)posed to settlement by Euroj)cans, ! 
desiring to keej) the islands for the IVIaoris. | 
The first Catholic mission was opened at 1 
Kokianga in 1838. 

1826. The first New Zealand Company 

was founded in England. It en¬ 
joyed powerful su])])ort and at once dis¬ 
patched colonists. These, arriving at the 
height of the native wars, were too unfavor¬ 
ably impressed and insisted on going on to 
Australia. 

1833. In order to combat the spread of 
lawlessness, the British govern¬ 
ment api)ointed James Busby as resident 
in the islands. Since the British govern¬ 
ment did not claim sovereignty, Busby had 
no real standing and was unable to achieve 
much. 


1814 A.D.-1842 A.D. 906 

1837. Baron de Thierry, a Belgian-British 
adventurer, arrived on the north¬ 
west coast and attempted to set uf) a king¬ 
dom of New Zealand on land he claimed to 
have bought from the natives. His venture 
was only one of many in these years. Mis¬ 
sionaries, traders, speculators in Australia 
and England began to buy land in large 
blocks and under frequently su.spicious cir¬ 
cumstances, so that by 1840 land claims 
amounted to 56,000,000 acres. 
1837. Foundation of the NEW ZEALAND 
ASSOCIATION by Edward Gib¬ 
bon Wakefield, who had been chiefly instru¬ 
mental in the colonization of South Aus¬ 
tralia (p. 899). The association agitated 
for annexation and settlement, but met 
with no favorable response from the colonial 
office which, like the missionaries, opposed 
further settlement. 'J'hcrcupon Wakefield 
and his followers organized the New Zea¬ 
land Company (May, 1839), bought out the 
rights of the earlier company, and began 
to sell land at £i per acre to prospective 
colonists and investors. The go\'ernment 
still o[)j)osing, the company, fearful of 
action by a rival krench enterprise (Capt. 
Langlois and the Nanto-Bordelaise Com¬ 
pany), sent out colonists without securing 
permission of the government. 
1840, Jan. 22. THE FIRST BRITISH 
COLONISTS landed at Port 
Nicholson in Cook Strait. A huge tract 
of land was acquired from the Maori 
chiefs and the town of Wellington was 
founded. In the interval the British gov¬ 
ernment, also exercised by ITench designs, 
})roclaimed 

Jan. 30. British sovereignty. Capt. 
William Hobson had been sent 
out as gov'ernor, and, with aid of 
the missionaries, concluded with 
the native cliiefs 

Feb. 6. THE TREATY OF WAITANGI, 

which was subscribed to by some 
500 chiefs in the course of the next six 
months. By the treaty the native leaders 
ceded their sovereignty to Britain, and in 
return were guaranteed their lands and 
other ]K)ssessions. On May 21 Hobson 
proclaimed British sovereignty and estab¬ 
lished the capital at Auckland. On Aug. 10 
a British force landed at .Akaroa (Banks 
Peninsula), only a day before the arrival 
of the French colonials. The latter settled 
for a lime, but all danger of French pos¬ 
session was obviously past. 
1840 - 1842 . Capt. William Hobson, gover¬ 
nor. He made desperate efforts to 
regulate the confused land claims, and by 
ordinance of June 9, 1841, voided all claims 
until investigated and approved by the 
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government. This brought him into con- 1848. A Scottish Free Church association 
fiict with the New Zealand Company, which settled Otago (capital Dunedin), 

had claims to some 20 million acres and and in 

which was sending out colonists in large 1850. An organization of Church of Eng- 
numbers. While the government tried to land members settled Canterbury 

sell lands at £i per acre, the company sold (Christchurch). In the ooen regions of the 


at 5.V. Uhimateiy the company’s rights to 
about 2<Sj,ooo acres were recognized, but in 
London as in New Zealand the conflict 
between government and company con¬ 
tinued for years. 

1840. The company established settlers at 

New Plymouth, renamed 2 ^ara- 
nak 'i in 1859. 

1841. The company settled the south side 

of Cook Strait, founding the town 
of Nelson. 

1843-1845. Capt. Robert Fitzroy, go\er 
nor. In liis eagerness to bring in 
settlers, he permitted i)urchase of land 
direct from the natives on payment of io,v. 
(soon reduced to id.) per acre to the govern¬ 
ment. This measure was disallowed by the 
home government and Fitzroy was recalled. 
By that time 

1843-1848. THE FIRST MAORI WAR 

had broken out. It originated 
from a dispute about land in the Nelson 
district, where the settlers took the offensive 
and were cut down (massacre of Wairau). 
d'here followed anti-foreign outbreaks in 
the north. Many of the tribes remained 
loyal and the movement at all times lacked 
cohesion. To meet the emergency the home 
government sent 

1845-1854. Capt. (later Sir) GEORGE 
GREY from South Australia as 
governor. With his usual vigor he sup¬ 
pressed the trafhe in arms and while putting 
down disorders asserted his personal au¬ 
thority and gained the confidence of many 
Maori leaders. He cancelled his pre¬ 
decessor’s land ordinances and forbade 
direct purchase on penalty of heavy fine 
(1846). 

1846, Dec. 23. The British government 
conferred a constitution on New 

Zealand (named Nciv Munster and New 
Ulster). Each pro\dnce was to have its own 
governor, appointed council, and elected 
assembly. This system, obviously prema¬ 
ture, was rescinded in 1848. Meanwhile 
the Maori wars in the North Island had 
deterred settlers from colonizing the dis¬ 
affected regions, but 

1846. The advent of the Russell ministry 
in England introduced an clement 
friendly to the company. The government 
granted loans and allowed a very liberal 
land settlement. Under the auspices of the 
company other organizations took up colo- 
nizatioji. 


South Island, where there were few natives, 
sheep-raising soon established itself (the 
industry was inaugurated in 1843-1844 and 
operated on grazing licenses issued by the 
government). 

1851. The government began to issue 
grazing leases for 14 years, thus 
facilitating the organization of large 
holdings. Wool-raising became the most 
important industry. By 1871 there 
were in New Zealand ro million sheep 
and wool was ex[)orted to the value of 
£2,700,000. 

1851. The New Zealand Company was 

dissolved. By the terms of the 
settlement the members received 
£268,000, which became a charge 
on the New Zealand government. 

1852. A NEW CONSTITUTION WAS 

PROMULGATED. It provided 
for six j)rovinces. each under a suj)erin- 
tendent and each wit h a pro\'incia.l (district) 
council elected on the l)asis of a f)roperty 
franchise. For the colony as a whole 
there was to be a governor assisted by a 
nominated legislative council and a house 
of representat i\es elected on the pro¬ 
vincial franchise. 7 "he regulation of native 
affairs was reserved to the home govern¬ 
ment (colonial office). Since the district 
councils were organized and functioned be¬ 
fore the colonial a.ssembly met. the pro¬ 
vincial governments secured ('ontrol over 
most affairs and until 1875 Zealand 
was essentially disunited (period of pro¬ 
vincialism). 

1853. Grey reduced the price of crown 

lands to 10.9. per acre, making 
possilile the establishment of the 
small farmer. 

1856. Responsible government was estab¬ 
lished in New Zealand. At the 
same time the provincial councils 
were authorized to dispose of the 
crown lands within their districts. 
1858. The new province of Hawke’s Bay 
was established. There followed 
the provinces of Marlborough 
(1859), Southland (18C1-1870), 
and Westland (1873). 

1860-1870. THESECOND MAORI WAR. 

Like the first, this was a series of 
outbreaks, confined almost entirely to the 
North Island. The main cause was the 
rapid acquisition of native land by the 
government and the growing feeling of the 
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natives that they were doomed. Develop¬ 
ment of the king movement, which aimed 
at union of the Maori tribes under a king. 
This w’as never more than i)artially success¬ 
ful. There followed (1865-) the Hau-Hau 
movement, a religious movement com¬ 
pounded of native mythology and Judaeo- 
Christian lore, the basic idea being oppo¬ 
sition to Christianity as well as to European 
domination. Like the first war, the second, 
concentrated particularly in the Taranaki 
and Waikato country, was a matter of 
guerrilla warfare, and therefore dif'licult to 
deal with. Australian troops were sent to 
aid the government, but the campaigns 
of Generals Pratt and Cameron were in- 
decisix'e. 

1861-1867. SIR GEORGE GREY, go\er 
nor for the second time. He did 
what he could to restore order and intro¬ 
duced the system of confiscating the lands 
of rebels. At the same lime he made con¬ 
cessions to the Ma(.)ris (four chiefs being 
admitted to the legislative assembly in 
1867). Hy 1870 the native disorders had 
been for the most part suppressed. During 
the remainder of the century the Maoris 
dec lined rapidly in numbers. 

1861. Discovery of gold in Otago and 

(1865) in Westland. The result, 
as in similar cases elsewhere, was a great 
inrush of miners, so tluit the poj)ulation 
rose from 100,000 in 186 r to 250,000 in 
1870. The S(Hith Island Ix'came by far 
the most pc'pulous and rich and so it 
remained tliroughout the rest of the cen¬ 
tury. 

1862. The government abandoned its 

right to pre-emption of native 
lands and established free trade in such 
lands. In 18(15 a native land court was 
established to inxestigate titles before sale. 
Under this system the Maoris were quickly 
separated from their lands, so that by i8g2 
most of the good land was in the hands of 
the settlers. 

1863. Opening of the first railroad tC.'hrist- 

church to Eerrymead). The rail¬ 
ways were from the start state- | 
owned and o[)cralcd. 

1865. The capital was transferred from 
Auckland to Wellington, remcn ing 
a longstanding grievance. 

1870. The British government withdrew 
its troops from New Zealand, fol¬ 
lowing the conclusion of the Maori 
War. 

1870-1890. The “continuous ministry*’ of 
Sir Harry Atkinson, representing 
primarily the large pastoral, landed in¬ 
terests, was in power during most of twenty 
years. The period wais one of deep de¬ 
pression, following the gold rush boom. To 
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meet the situation the government, inspired 
by Sir Julius Vogel, embarked upon a 
policy of heavy borrowing, extensive rail¬ 
road building and public works construction 
generally. In 1873 the ownership of native 
land was individualized, which made pur¬ 
chase from the natives easier. Extensive 
program of assisted immigration for settlers 
carefully selected in Englaiid by an agent 
of the New Zealand government. TIk: 
pojmlation rose from 256,000 whites in 1871 
to about 772,000 in igoi. 

1870. Steamship connection was estab¬ 
lished with San k’rancisco. The 
New Zealand Shipping Company 
(1873) also contributed to im¬ 
provement of communications. 

1875. The district councils were abolished 

(clTectivc Nov. i, 1876}, thus 
ending the period of provincialism. 
New Zealand w'as thenceforth 
under one government. 

1876. Opening of the transoceanic cable 

to Australia. 

1881. Chinese Immigrants Act, similar to 

the regulations introduced in Aus¬ 
tralia to restrict the ‘influx of 
Orientals. 

1882. Successful introduction of meat re¬ 

frigeration on transoceanic steam¬ 
ers. For New Zealand this inv^ention was 
ej)t)ch-making. Sheep thenceforth w’ere 
raised not merely for wool, hut for food. 
FurthernK)re, refrigeration made possible 
the development of a great dairy industry 
to }.>rovide the English market. 

1887. Annexation of the Kermadec Islands 

to .\ew' Zealand. .Already in 1S71 
the New Zealand government had appealed 
to England to annex Samoa, but tliese ap- 
f)eals prov'cd fruitle.ss. The New Zealanders 
throughout took a frankly imfierialist view 
of southern Facihe affairs. 

1888. Adoption of a protective tariff, under 

pressure from Labor groups. One 
effect of this change was that the 
Atkinson party began to divide 
and disintegrate. 

1889. Introduction of manhood suffrage, 

another concession to popular 
agitation. 

1890. In tlu' general election the Liberal- 

Labor Party, led by John Ballance, 
defeated the Conservatives. For more than 
20 years the progressive elements controlled 
policy. Under Richard Seddon (prime 
minister 1803- iqo6) an energetic social 
program w'as realized, which gave NevA’’ 
Zealand a world reputation for state social¬ 
istic experiment. In the land question the 
government acted to restrict and break up 
large holdings through taxes on unimprov'ed 
values and absentee estates. Every effort 
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was made to establish small farmers on 
the land. Stringent factory laws (1804, 
1901) and progressive income tax. The 
Labor Department, under W. Pember 
Reeves (1891- ) instituted many other 

measures, some of which are listed be¬ 
low. 

1893. Adoption of woman suffrage. 

1894. Establishment of industrial concili¬ 

ation and arbitration boards, with 
()bligat()i*y clauses. In practice the result 
was ra])id growth of trade-unionism and 
regulation of all industrial conditions 
by the arbitration courts (wages, hours, 
factory conditions, etc.). This was the 
key measure in the New Zealand social 
program. 

1897. The eight-hour day established by 

law. 

1898. Introduction of old-age pensions. 

1899. Further restriction of oriental immi¬ 

gration: an educational test was 
introduced, as in Australia. 

1900. The Cook Islands, as well as Savage 

Island and Suvorov Island, were 
annexed to New Zealand. 

1903. New tariff arrangements provided 
for preferential treatment of Brit¬ 
ish goods. New Zealand was extremely 
loyal to the emf)ire and, like Australia, 
contributed to the uid'Leep of the British 
Pacihe squadron. New Zealand sent a 
contingent to parli('ipate in the South 
African War. 

1906-1911. Joseph Ward became prime 
minister on the death of Seddon. 


During these years New Zealand enjoyed 
great prosperity, but politically the govern¬ 
ing Liberal-Labor Party began to disinte¬ 
grate and in 1909 the Labor Party organized 
separately. Rapid si)read of a strike move¬ 
ment, insj^ired by the Federation of Labor 
(founded 1907)- 

1907, Sept. 26. NEW ZEALAND WAS 
GIVEN THE STATUS OF A 
DOMINION within the British 
Einj)ire. 

1909. The governinent decided to pay for 
a battleship to be added to the 
British navy. 

1911. A system of universal military train¬ 

ing for those between 14 and 41 
was established to meet the grow¬ 
ing lensi<m in international affairs. 
Oct. Defeat of the Liberals in the 
election. After an interim cabinet 

1912. W. F. Massey, leader of the Reform 

((.kmservati\e) Parly, became 
j)rime minister. The Reform Party drew 
its sup[)ort from the small farmers and 
dair3anen, chietly in the North Island, 
which, since 1906, had again })a.ssed the 
South Island in j)oj)uIation and which l)e- 
came ever more intluenlial. One of the 
first acts of the new goxernment was to 
transform the crown leaseholders into free- 
hohlers. 

1913. Foundation of the United Federation 

of Labor and of the Social Demo¬ 
cratic Party, designed to [^rotca't the inter¬ 
ests of the industrial workers. 

1 ( '(Dll. p. 1131.) 


4. THE PHILIPPINES 


1521, Mar. 15. The islands were discovered 
by Magellan, who was killed there 
(,\j)r. 25) in a tight with the 
natives. 

1525-1527. In order to strengthen Cas¬ 
tilian daims against Portugal, 
Charles V sent out an ex])edition under 
Garcia Jofre de Loyasa, who died cn route. 
The cxjiedition visited Mindanao, but 
Portuguese opposition was encountered and 
no results w'ere obtained. 

1527. Under orders from home, Cort 6 s (in 
Mexico) sent out Alvaro Saavedra 
Ceron, whose fleet was dispersed 
without accom})lishing anything. 
1529. luick of success in these efforts 
induced Charles V to conclude 
with Portugal the Treaty of Saragossa, by 
which the line of demarcation in the loir 
East was fixed 297.5 leagues east of the 
Moluccas, which remained Portuguese. The 
Philippines, though within Portuguese 


jurisdiction, were not occupied by Por¬ 
tugal. 

1532. Charles V granted Pedro de Al¬ 
varado authority to conduct dis- 
cox’cry and colonization in the 
Ikicific. Alvarado abandoned the 
project in order to attempt the 
conquest of Quito. 

1541. The viceroy of New Sjiain, Antonio 
de Mendoza, was given authority 
for the same purpose but was to 
share the results with Alvarado. 
1542-1543. Mendoza sent out Ruy Lopez 
de Villalobos, who landed and 
named the islands, though he was 
then driven off l)y the natives and 
later captured by the Portuguese. 
1565-1571. Under instructions from Philip 
II, the viceroy Velasco sent out 
an expedition under Miguel Lopez de Le- 
gazpi, who made the first settlement (San 
Miguel), subjugated the natives and 



founded Manila (May iq, 1571). An 
aiidimcia was established at Manila (15H3) 
and the islands were subordinated to the 
government of New S{)ain. 

1762, Sept. 22. An English fleet bom¬ 
barded Manila and took the city 
(Oct. 5). 

1764, Mar. 31. The British evacuated 
Manila on the conclusion of ])eace. 
1892. Organization of native secret socie¬ 
ties direct('d against Spanish rule. 

1896, Aug. 26. lieginning of the native 

insurrection, led l)y Emilio Agui- 
naldo. Execution (Dec. 30) of 
Dr. Jose Rizal, one of the most 
prominent native leaders. 

1897, Dec. 14. Pact of Biac-na-bato be¬ 

tween the governor-general, Primo 
de Rivera, and Aguinaldo, bringing the 
insurrection to an end. Reforms to be 
introduced within 3 years; .^guinaldo and 
other leaders left the islands in return for 
a money f)ayment. 

1898, Apr. 21. Outbreak of the Spanish- 

American War. 

May 1. Adm. Dewey’s victory over the 
Spanish fleet in Manila Bay. 

May 19. Arrival of Aguinaldo, who [)ro- 
ceeded to organize a natixe army 
under Americiin auspices. 

June 12. Aguinaldo proclaimed inde¬ 
pendence and organized a pro¬ 
visional government, with himself 
as j)resident. 

Aug. 13- Manila captured by American 
forces, assisted l.)y Aguinaldo. 

Dec. 10. By the Treaty of Paris Spain 
ceded the islands to the Enited 
States for ^20,000.000. (lovern- 
ment of the islands put in the 
hands of (ien. Elwell S. Otis. 

1899, Jan. 5. Aguinaldo protested against 

American soxereignty and called 
on the Idlipinos to declare inde¬ 
pendence. 

Jan. 20. The Malolos Constitution pro¬ 
claimed. Aguinaldo named presi¬ 
dent of the rebel governnumt. 
Jdie insurrection against American 
rule began lAb. 4. 

Mar. 4. Arrival of the first Philippine 
Commission, under J. G. Schur- 
man. Apr. 4 it promised “the 
angdest liberty of self-govern¬ 
ment,” but the rex'olt went on. 

1900, Feb. 6. Second Philippine Commis¬ 

sion, headed l)y Judge William H. 
Taft. It reached Manila (June 3) and 
began to take oxer the administration 
and to organize a government. 
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Formation of the E'ilipino 
Federal Party, aiming at peace 
under the sovereignty of the 
United States. 

1901, Mar. 2. The Spooner amendment to 

the army a]>prof)riation bill au¬ 
thorized the president of the 
United Slates to establish civil 
government in the Bhili])pines. 
Mar. 23. Capture of Aguinaldo by Gen 
Frederick Funston as a result of a 
sfixitagem. Aguinaldo took the oath of 
allegiance to the United Stales (Apr. 2) 
and issued a |)roclamation adxising sub¬ 
mission. Guerrilla xvarfare continued to 
some extent until Apr. 1902. 

July 4. Judge Taft inaugurated first civil 
governor of the islands. 

Sept. 1. Three I'ilipinos were added to 
the Bhili})pine Commission. 

1902, Jan. 21. Bureau of Education estab- 

1 is tied. 

June 12. Judicial system estaldishcd: 
supreme court of .sex^en justices, 
and sixteen courts of first instance. 
July 1. Philippine Bill passed by Con¬ 
gress, Uie first organic law for the 
goxernment of the islands: liicameral legis¬ 
lature, consisting of aiipointive upjier house 
and elected assembly, with veto ])ower re¬ 
served to United States Congress. 

1903, Mar. 2. Coinage established (silver 

pe.so— 50c). 

Dec. 22. “Friars’ Lands” (c. 400,000 
acres) ))urchase(l from the Catholie 
Church for ^7,237,000. 

1904, Feb. 1. Gen. Luke E. Wright inaugu¬ 

rated as gox'ertior. 

1906, Apr. 2. Henry Clay Ide inaugurated 

as gox’crnor. 

Sept. 20. James F. Smith, governor. 

1907, Jan. 9. Election law, jiroviding for 

80 delegates to the Asseinlily. 

Mar. 12. formation of the Partido 
Union Nacionalista, adx^ocating 
indejicndence. 

July 30. Election for the first Assembly. 
105,000 x'oters elected 32 Nation¬ 
alists, 20 Indej^iendents, and 16 Progres- 
six^es. The Assembly met Oct. 16 and 
became the lower house of the legislature, 
of which the JMiilippine Commission formed 
the upper hou^e. 

1908, May 12. The number of members of 

the commission was increased to 
nine, of whom four were to be 
Eilipinos. 

1909, Oct. 6. The Payne-Aldrich Tariff, 

allowing free importation into the 
United States of limited quantities of 
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Philippine products (^sugar and tobacco) and 
of unlimited quantities of hemp. 

Nov. 11. W. Cameron Forbes appointed 
g()\ernor-general. 

1913, June 1. Knglish became the oflicial 
language, but the use of Spanish 
was to be permitted until 1920. 


Aug. 21. Francis B. Harrison, governor- 
general. 

Oct. 3. The Underwood Tariff removed 
restrictions on the free import of 
Phili])pine sugar and tobacco into 
the United States. 

{Coni. /;. 1132.) 


5. HAWAII 


1778, Jan. 18. The islands were discovered 
1)V Capt. James Cook and were 
named the SaudiCcii Isiouds. 
Cook was killed thcae by the 
natiAxs (b'eb. 14. 1779). 

1810. Kamehameha I (i795-iSi()) con- 
ejuered nn^sl of the islands and 
estaldished his dynasty. 

1820. Arrival of the first American mis¬ 
sionaries. 

1826. Treaty of friendslh]') and commerce 
with the United Slates. Treaties 
were signed with (ireat Britain 
(1836) and with t rance (18390 

1842, Dec. 19. The United Stales recog¬ 

nized the independence of the 
island.s. 

1843, Nov. 28. In a convention, Ihigland 

and Urance recoenizevi I lie inde¬ 
pendence of the islands and j)romi>e(i 
not to anne.x them. A rej>re>entative form 
of government had been introduced in 
1840 and the king appointed a number 
of .Americans to administrative and judicial 
ui !jce. 

1851. In reply to French demands on the 
island government, the American 
go\ernment warned Fraiu'e and 
took the .stand that anne.xation by 
a Furopean j)ower woukl not be 
pH-rmitted. 

1875, Jan. 30. Reciprocity Treaty with tb.e 
United States Hawaiian .^ugar 
admitted to the United States free of duty. 
The United States was given ti?e n a- 
of Ikairl Harbor for a coaling and na\;d 
station in 1887 when the tre.aty was e:-. 
tended. 

1891, Jan. 20. Lydia Liliuokalani bve arne 
queen. Growing constitutional 
unrest. 

1893, Jan. 14. Coup d'iioi and new consti 
tution promulgated by tlie queen. 
American residents organized a 
committee of safety. Arnerv an 
marines landed ijan. jb) to pro 
ted life and ))roperty. 

Jan. 17. Provisional government or¬ 
ganized. Monarchy declared 
alxjlished. 


Feb. 1. The .American minister f)ro- 
claimed a protectorate. 

Feb. 14. Treaty of annexation by the 
United StaU'S signed, d'his was 
withdrawn by President Ulc\eland (Mar. 
g), and a s})ecial commissioner sent out. 
d'he commissioner, James H. Blount, re¬ 
ported the re\-oUuF)n engineered by Ameri¬ 
cans supf)orted by the .American minister, 
idforts of .Ameruan go\-crnment to restore 
tlie queen were wrecked by the oppt>silion 
of the provisional government. 
1894, July 4. Republic of Hawaii pro- 
(laimed Sanford B. Dole, [iresi- 
denlK d his was ri*eognized by 
I lie United Slates (.\ug. 7). 

Dec. 8. .A ro>'alisl re\olt broke out, but 
was soon siip[)ressed. 

1897, June 16. Treaty of annexation 

sigjicd with the UidU'd Stall's, 

d'his was raii'icd by ilie Hawaiian Senate 
(Sept, (p and )>>• the Uidled Slates Con¬ 
gress July 7, i8g8 iNewlands’ Joint Reso¬ 
lution . 

1898, Aug. 12. Formal transfer of the 

islands to the United States. 

1900, April 30. 'Flic islands i»rganizrd as ;i 
territory (.1 the Iddled Stales. 

Unlike Ihierlo kicu. Hawaii pays its tariff 
duties, internal rev enue > Mhe, tdons. and 
inidine ta.x h> the federal treasury. 

.An acute labor shortage existed on the 
i'l.iiKls, resulting in M.nsiderable immi¬ 
gration of Japanese. J'hi goverinmnt 
eii'ouraged imndgra 1 i<in i)f Sj);inish. Portu 
gnese. ;vnd ! ihpino laborers tind e.xcludi d 
Japanese, (diine.st. and Koreans. In 
u)jo the total p(»{)ulation was 192,000, 
of whom only 2b.000 w-ere Hawaiians and 
12,500 f)art Hawaiians; on the other hand 
there were 80.000 Japanese and 21,500 
Chinese. 

1919. Pearl Harbor fortifications and dry^- 
do» k completed. 

In reicnt years the pojmlation has in- 
( ri'ased rapidly (42b.854 in 1940) and the 
sugar and jiineapple industry has been 
further e.xpanded. d'lie islands have alstj 
become a center of tourist Iraftu: and an 
important station on the Trans Pacific air 
route. {Coni. p. 1134-) 
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6 . SAMOA 


1722. The Samf)an Island? were discovered 
by I lie Dutchman, Jacob Rog- 
geveen. Amerit:an and I‘'.uro])ean 
acti^'ity dales from about i/go. 
1872, Apr. 9 . A number of chiefs ])etitioned 
for annevation by the United 
States. 

1878, Jan. 16. Tri-aly of friendship and 

comnuTce with the I’nited States, 
whit'll secured the harbor of Pago 
Pago as a (oaling and na\al 
station. 

1879, Jan. 24. Similar treaty with (ier- 

many. which secured the harbor 
ot Apia. 

1880, Mar. 24. .Agreement between I’nited 

States, laigland. and (»ermany. 
recognizing Malietoa Talavou as king and 
prox'iding for an executi\ e coun< il consi'^t- 
ing of one .American, one (ierman. and one 
ihigli'liinan. 

Nov. 8. Death of the l.ing. Civil w.ir 
between ri\'al factions. 'Fhe tiiree 
powers recognizefi ‘July 12 . iS.Si 
Malietoa Laupepa as king. 

1887, June 25-July 26. ( oiiferem e on l!;e 

affair.^ of Samoa at Washington, 
the United Slates, Ihigland. and 
(iermany taking part. 

July 24. Demanding .satisfai lion of 
claims, the Uermans landed troops 
and proclaimed Tamasese king. 
.Abilicloa surrendered and was 
e.xiled. 

1888, Sept. 4. Natiw res olt under Mataafa 

diret ted against the Clcrman>. 


1889, Mar. 15-16. Terrific hurricane in 
Af)ia iJarbor. Three .American 
and three German warships driven 
ashore. 

Apr. 29-June 14. New Samoan Confer¬ 
ence of t he three powers at Berlin . 

June 14. The Samoa Act. I'he three 
powers recognized Malietoa as 
king and made pro\ ision for joint 
supervision of the administration. 

1898, Aug. 22. Death of Malietoa. Ala- 

taafa and other chiefs landed lay a 
(«erman warshif). AlaUiafa was elected 
king 'X.)v. 12 ). l>ut was rejected by the 
American and British consuls. Ci\'il war 
hroke out between .Mataafa and Malietoa 
Tana, son of the dead king. Alataafa was 
successful 'Jan. iSgg and a pro\dsional 
government was set u]). 

1899, Mar. 15. I'irilish and .American war¬ 

ships bombitrrled .Apia as a pro¬ 
test against .Mataafa and his Ger¬ 
man SLir)|)ort(.Ts. 

May 13. .Arrival of a joint American- 
British-tiennan commission. This 
declared the monarchy aliolished. 

Nov. 14. Anglo-German Treaty, by 
which 1 .ngland relinquished rights 
to Savaii and Ujiolu in fa\-or of Germany, 
and riglits to Tutuila and other islands in 
fa\-or of the United States. The three 
powers signed litis treaty Dec. 2 and it was 
ratified b'cl). 10 , 1000 . 

'I'he .American islands, of which Tutuila 
was the most imj>ortant. were [)Ut under 
liie control of the na\ y dejtarlrncnt. Pago 
Pago became a naval i.»ase. 
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VI. Two World Wars and the 
Inter-War Period 

A, THE FIRST WORLD WAR 
1 . THE WESTERN FRONT, 1914 


German strategy was liased on the j 
Schlieffen Plan olralled in IQ05). which | 
|)rovi(led for t he <oiu eiilral ion of the main 
German forces on the I'rench front, the 
passage throu^di Heli;ium, and a hu^e 
wlieeling moverneni to encin le Paris. 'Phis I 
plan required a massiu); of forces on the ; 
(ierman rii^ht tlank, hut even before the | 
outbreak of war tlie (ierman chief of the I 
fzeneral staff. Gen. Helmuth von Moltke | 
(igo(>^Se})t. 14. igu; d. June iS. igi(); 
nephew of tlie )j:real Mollke of Bismarckian 
times), had transferred some divisions from 
the riji:hl to the lefl (Lorraine) wing, in 
order to block an invasion of South Ger¬ 
many. d'lie (icnnan fon es on the eastern 
(Russian) frontier were relalixely few in 
number and were intended merely to delay 
the invaders until a decisixe victory could 
be won in the wt:st. 

The French plan of campaign (Plan 17) 
had been drawn up in U)i \ by Gen. Joseph i 
Joffre (chief of the general statT. July 2S. 
igii-Dec, 12, ig H) I. under t he iniluence of j 
the tea( hing of Gen. Ferdinand Foch. The \ 
plan ignored the danger of a great German 
adx’ance ihrougli Belgium and dei)ended 
entirely on a \ igorous k'rench olTtnisive on 
the right wing and center. The kreiich 
rec koned on a Russian acK ain e in tlie east 
\xith ab<»ut Soo.ooo men c>n the iSth day 
of mobilization. England was ex)>ected to 
c onlribule about i 50.000. 

The Germans c one imtrated about 1.500.- 
000 men, organi/asl in seven armies as 
follows; ist \Von Kluck) and 2d (Von Bil¬ 
low) on the Ih’lgian front; 5d (Von Hausen) 
op[)osite Liege; 4th (Prince Albrecht of 
Wiirttemberg); 5th (Crown Prince Wil¬ 
helm) at Luxemburg; ()lh (Prince Rup- 
precht of Bavaria) at Metz; 7th (Von Heer- 
ingen) at Slrassburg. 

Aug. 4 . In the niglU the Germans 
crossed the frontier of Belgium. 
.Armies I and 11 were obliged to {lass through 
a narrow strij) between Holland and the 
Ardennes, heavily guarded by the fortifi¬ 
cations of Liege. .Aug. 5-(> I lie Germans 
(Gen. von Emmich) by a night attack got 
past the forts, which were then reduced l*y 


heavy arliller\^ b\ug. 6-17). The Belgians 
fell back on Brussels and then .Antwerp, de¬ 
stroying the bridges of the Aleuse. 

Aug. 20. Von Kluck entered Brussels, 
after driving the Belgians back in 
the battle of Tirlement (.Aug. iS-ig). 

In the meanwhile the French offensive 
(five armies) had l)een developing in the 
region l)et\veen MeziCres and Belfort. Joffre 
holdng for a l)reak-through on either side 
of .Metz. 

Aug. 14-25. Battle of the Frontiers (Lor¬ 
raine). The l-'rench invasion was 
checked almost at once and the Freneh 
armies driven out of Lorraine with heavy 
losses. 'I'iu- 5(1 and ^\]\ armies were also 
driven back from Luxemburg, the western 
wing (Gen. Lanrezac' being defeated in the 
battle of Charleroi (Aug. 21-241 and forced 
to fall l)ac k for 12 days. Namur taken by 
the Germans (.Aug. 251; Longwy (.Aug. 271; 
Montmedy (.Aug. 501; Soissons (Sept, i); 
Laon iSej)t. 2); Rheims Sept. 5); Mau- 
beuge (Sept. 71. 

rile British expeditionary force (four 
infantry and one cavalry dix'isions, about 
go.000 men), under the Ccaiimand of Sir 
John French dill Dec. 1915,0 had begun to 
land at Lc Havre (.Vug. 7-17) and to con 
centrate on the left of the Idench 5th army, 
at Le Cateau and Maubeuge. 

Aug. 23. Battle of Mons. First contat t 
between Germans and English. 
The latter were obliged to fall back with 
the I-'rench 5th army. Further delaying 
action fought by the British (Gen. Smith- 
Dorrien) at Le Cateau (.Aug. 2('>). 

Spectacular Cierman advance, as the 
French and British fell back to the Marne 
River. I'hc French gox'ernment moved to 
Bordeaux (Sept. 5-Dec Tgi4). Jotire 
hastily formed a ()th army vGen. Maunoury) 
on his left, to out tlank the German 5th 
army. In tlie meanwhile Mollke, believing 
a decision had already been reached by 
Aug. 25, detailed six coqis from the 2d and 
3d armies to serve on the Russian front. 
Two of these were actually dispatched, later 
being sadly needed on the German flank, 
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and arriving loo late in the east to be of 
much use. 

Aug. 30. Von Kluck gave up his advanee 
to the west of l^iris, in order to 
keep rout act witli Von Biilow’s 2d army. 
By Sept. 4 Win Kluck realized the danger 
threatening him from Maunoury’s ()th 
French army before Paris. On the same 
day Moltke ordered Kluck and Biilow to 
turn southwest to meet this danger. In 
the course of the o|)eration a gaji was al¬ 
lowed to open between the jsl and 2d 
German armies. 

Sept. 5-12. BATTLE OF THE MARNE. 

Maunoury and Kliu k tried to out¬ 
flank each other (battle of the Ourcq). 
Strongly urged by Gen. Gallieni (military 
governor of Paris), JolTrc decided to order 
a general counter-oiTen.G\'e fSe]>t. 5^ in the 
hojie of breaking in on the right and rear 
of Bidow’s 2d army. St'jit. 0 -q, nt> decision. 
Kluck's efforts to oulllank Maunoury in¬ 
creased the gaj) Ix'lween the German ist 
and 2d armies, l.iut the British and I rench 
failed to take full ad\antage of this. Sept. 
0, Von Kluck and \On lUilow began to fall 
hack (oral instruclimis of Col. Hentsch, 
from German headejuarters in Lu.xemlmrg). 
The whole Cierman line began to withdraw 
west of \'erdun. Cautious advaiue of the 
British and French. 

Sept. 13. Tlie Germans stood, north of 
tlie .\isne Ki\er. All efforts of 
the Allies to dislodge them ended in failure 
(battles of the Aisne, Sejit. 15-18; of Pic¬ 
ardy, Sept. 22-2O; and of Artois, Sept. 27- 
Oct. 10). 

'Sept. 22-25. Repeated German as.saiilts 
at Verdun. St. Mihiel, on the left 
bank of the Meuse, taken. 

Oct. 1-9. Operations at Antwerp. Ger¬ 
mans (Von Beseler; brought Uf) 
siege guns and finally obliged the 
Belgian army, with small British 
su]4)orting force, to evaluate. 

Oct. 10-Nov. 10. THE RACE FOR THE 


SEA. Germans took Ghent (Oct. ii), 
Bruges (Oct. 14) and Ostend (Oct. 15). 
From this time until Dec. 22 there was al¬ 
most uninterrupted fighting in Artois. The 
Germans failed to push through to the 
Channel ports, the Belgians having ilooded 
the district of the Yser (battle of the Yser, 
Ocl. 18-Nov. 30). Farther south the Ger¬ 
mans took Lille (Oct. 12) and massed great 
numbers of troo[vs for an attack southeast 
of Ypres. But they did not succeed either 
in taking the town or wiping out the salient 
at that point (first battle of Ypres, Ocl. 30-^ 
Xov. 24). 

Dec. 14-24. 'riie Allii's laimc'hed a 
general attack along the whole 
front from Nieu])ort to \'erdun, lint failed 
to make any substantial gains. IIea\y 
ligliting continued throughout the winter in 
Cliamt)agne (first battle of Champagne, 
Dec. 20. 1014-Mar. 17. lopV- 

By the end of igi4 theliiu'on llie western 
front had liecome fairly well lixed and the 
war had bcaome a war of position, con lined 
largely to Irench warfare. .All but a tip of 
Belgium was in the hands of the Germans. 
'The Ik-lgian gocernment was established 
at Le Havre, while the occupied area was 
go\ erned siua essi\ ely liy Gen. von der 
Goltz (to Xo\. i(p4). Gen. von Bissing (to 
Apr. 1017). and Gen. von Falkenhausen (to 
the end of the war a J'hc Germans also 
retained about nne-ti*nth of the territory of 
I rance 21.000 scj. kilometers). iiuiiKiing 
many of the most valuable coal and iron 
mines and se\’eral imjiortant industrial 
areas. Tlie line, which in the course of the 
next three years did not vary liy more than 
10 miles, left to the Allies Verdun, Rheims, 
and Soissons in (diampagne and theme 
turned northward between Noyon (Ger ), 
Montdidier (I r.). Peronne ((ler. l, Albert 
(Fr. 1. Bapaume (Ger ). Arras (hr.), Lens, 
La Bassee (Ger), Armentieres, Ypres 
I Brit. I. Passchendaele, Dixmude (Ger.), 
Nieuport 'Brit.j, Ostend iGer.). 


2. THE EASTERN FRONT, 1914 


The Russian plan of lamjiaign (Grand 
Duke Nicholas Nicolaievich commander in 
chief, Aug. 3, 1914 -Sept. 5. was con- 

cenied primarily w ith the war wit h Austria; 
large forces were therefore concentrated on 
the (Aalician frontier. The Austrians (Arch¬ 
duke Frederick commander in < hief, Gen. 
Conrad von Hotzendorflf, chief of staff, 
J(>i2-igi7, commander in chief, I9i7-Jul3" 
j6, iyi8) on their part had drawn jilans 
which dejjended on Genuan supfiort through 
an advance on the Narev River. Pressure 
elsewhere fjre\entcd the Germans from 


keejiiiig this engagement, but the Austrians, 
unable u» abandon eastern Galicia, w'ith 
its valuable oil-wells, decided to attempt 
an advance from Lemberg toward Lublin 
and Cholm, to ( ut the railway's to War¬ 
saw. 

Aug. 26-Sept. 2. d'he Austrians, under 
Gen. von Auffenberg, wem a great 
vi( tory over the Russians ( battle of Za- 
mosc-Komarov), j)ut at once the Rus¬ 
sians (Gen. Brusilov) with much larger 
forces liegan to drive back the Austrian 
riglit wing. 
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Sept. 3. The Russians took Lemberg. 

The Austrian left wing was forced 
to fall back. The battle of Lemberg (Sept. 
8-12) obliged the Austrians to abandon 
eastern Galicia. The Russians took Czerno- 
witz in the Bukovina (Sept. 15) and Jaro- 
slav (Se])t. 21). At the same time the 
Russians invested the key fortress of 
Przemysl (Sept. 16) and launched an attack 
upon the passes of the Carpathians leading 
into northern Hungary (Se])t. 24). 

On the Serbian front the Austrians were 
able to concentrate fewer tones than 
originally intended. Tliey bombarded Bel¬ 
grade (July 2q), and crossed the Drina 
River (Aug. to begin the first invasion 
of Serbia. 'The Serbs, however. rej)ulsed 
them (battle of the Tser and the Jadar, 
Aug. 17-21) and obliged tlic .'Xustrians to 
withdraw from Serbian territory. In Sept, 
the Serbs crossed the Save Ri\er and in¬ 
vaded Syrmia, while the .\ustrians again 
crossed the l)rina (Sept. S'. 'The Serbs took 
Zemlin (Zenuin) Sept. 10. but were unable 
to continue the advance into Austrian terri¬ 
tory. ddie two ()pf)onents fought the long- 
drawn battle of the Drina (Sept. 8-17), 
which was followed h\’ a long series of de¬ 
sultory engagements on the heights along 
the river. 'I'he Serbs were* ultimately forced 
to retreat, and the .Austrians were able to 
take Belgrade (Dec. 2). 

The decisis e liattles on the eastern front 
in 1914, howex-er. were fought and won not 
by the .Austrians, but by tlie Germans. 
In resj)onse to trench ajipeals for action 
against the Germans, the Russians formed 
two armies to inx ade East Prussia from the 
cast and from the south. Tlie ist army 
(Gen. Rennenkampf) began the adxance 
from between Kovno and Grodno Aug. 17 
and defeated the German 8th army iGeii. 
von Prittwitz) in the battle of Gumbinnen 
(.Aug. iq-20). I'he German commander, 
hax'iiig eomj)lete!y lost his nerve, decide<i 
on a retreat to the \’islula, despite the ob¬ 
jections of hisi hief of staff. Col. (later Gen.) 
Max Hoffmann, one of tlie few geniu^>es of 
the war. On learning of I’rittwitz’ decision, 
the German liigh command at oru e dis¬ 
missed him and decided to send to the 
eastern front Gen. (later I'ield-.Marshal) 
Erich von Ludendorff, who tjarJ distin¬ 
guished liimself in the taking of Idege and 
who was re( (Jgnized as an out .-.landing staff 
ollicer. Ludendorff, a junior oflicer. was t() 
serve as chief of staff to Gen. 'later Lield- 
Marshal; Paul von Beneckendorfif und von 
Hindenburg, a retired ollicer of no great 
distinction, who was intended to shield 
Ludendorfl a ith his seniority. 

Aug. 23. Hindenburg and Ludendorfl 
arrived at Marienburg, only to 
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find that their arrangements had been 
anticifiated by liolTmann. The essence of 
this joint plan was to withdraw the German 
army from in front of Rennenkampf and to 
concentrate it against the second Russian 
army (Gen. Samsonov), which was liegin- 
ning the invasion of Last ITussia from the 
southeast. Throughout these and later 
operations (he Germans were aided greatly 
by the inten eption oi imciphered Ru.ssian 
messages, and by the unreadiness of Ren¬ 
nenkampf to do much to rclicx'e Samsonov, 
apparently because of a long-standing per¬ 
sonal feud between the two men. 

Aug. 26-30. BATTLE OF TANNEN- 
BERG. file Germans comjiletely 
defeated Samsonox’s army on both wings. 
Brilliant work of Gen. von Francois, wfio 
managed to surround the Russian forces 
from the west. The Germans look over 
100,000 j’lrisoncrs. Samsonox. in des[>er- 
ation, shot himself on the field. 

d'he Germans then turned on Rennen- 
kampf’sarmy. which was otiligi'il to fall back 
xvhen attacked on ilie left llank. 

Sept. 6-15. BATTLE OF THE MA¬ 
SURIAN LAKES, fhe Germans 
((ien . hit (T I 'iekl Marshal, von Mackensen) 
drox e tlu‘ enemx' into (lu* dihuajlt lake 
country and succeeded in capturing 125,000 
men. Completely dinnorali/ed. tiie Rus¬ 
sians began to f.dl tiai k. wliile thetiermans 
adx anted to tlie ftwer .\iemen Rixer and 
(x t'upied \ hv }^0NV< rn> mt ul ni Sux alki. ICirly 
in Oct. most t»f ihe (ierman troops on this 
fn.tnt had to tie withdrawn for of)erations 
farther south, so tiiat tlie Russians xvere 
able to inxade East Prussia for the second 
time. 

In the meanwliile it was necessary for the 
(jcrmans to do something to reliexe tlie 
Austrians. Hindenburg, who now enjtiged 
an immense if somewhat lu titituis [iresiige, 
was made commander in chief of the Ger¬ 
man armies in the East (Si‘])l. 181. d'he 
plan, as worked out by the (ierman and 
Austrian staffs, xva^ for a great combined 
attack on Roland. I'lie .Austrians took the 
offensixe in Galiiia lOct, 4), relieved 
Przemysl and fon ed tlu“ Russians to with¬ 
draw from the Carpathians. In the mean¬ 
time the (jcrmans (von Mackensen), ad- 
X'anciag on the Austrian left, pushed on 
toward the Vistula. 

Oct. 9-20. BATTLES OF WARSAW 
AND IVANGOROD. Macken¬ 
sen adxaiKvd as far as Warsaxv (Oct. 12), 
but was obliged to f.ill back xvhen the 
Russians (ounter-attacked against the 
Austrians farther east, d’he .Austrians re¬ 
treated to Cracow, while the Russians com¬ 
menced the second inx estment of Przemysl 
(Mov. 10 ) and renexved the invasion of 
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northern Hungary (Nov’. 15). Farther 
west, heavy fighting about Cracow (battle 
of Cracow, Nov. 16-Dec. 2). 

In order to relieve the pressure in the 
south, llindenburg and Ludendorll jilanned 
a great otTensive, which, it was hoj>ed, would 
knock the Russians out before the onset of 
winter, 'fhey appealed to the high com¬ 
mand for the transfer of large forces from 
the west, but the demand was rejected l)y 
(ien. Erich von Falkenhayn (minister for 
war, iQob-Jan. 21. 1915; chief of tlie general 
stall, Se})t. 14, i(ji4--Aug. 29. 1916), whose 
attention at tiiis time was concentratial on 
the dri\e for tlic Channel ports. llinden¬ 
burg was therefore obliged to get along 
witii th(' for( (‘S at his dis|)osal. lie sent 
\'on Mackensen and tlie ()!h army to the 
north toward Thorn, whence a (ierman 
ads ance was begun to the soutluM.-.t iNo\'. 
II). 

Nov. 16-25. THE BATTLES OF LODZ 
AND LOWICZ. confused and 
bloody contlicl in mud a.nd snow. I-'or a ! 


3. I'HF, W.AR 

The British Grand Fleet i.\dm. Sir John 
Jellicoe, ifinmander, .\ug. 4. iQi.p-N'ox. 
29, K^iOi consisted of 20 dreadnouglils and 
a corres)>ondiiig number of battle cruisers, : 
cruisers, destroyers, and other craft. I'lie 
lleet was ba^c-d on Scapa Flow, Cromarty, 
and Rosyth, with Harwich as tlu‘ base for 
destroyers and submarines. .\ second licet, 
consisting largely of pre-dreadnought types, 
guarded the Channel, 'fhe- Germans had 
a High Seas Fleet of 14 dreadnoughts, 
based on llie North Sea {)orls. ()n both 
sides an early engagement was looked for, 
but the Ciermaiis remained in {K)rt. desj)ite ' 
the ellorls of Adm. von Tirpitz to bring 
about a more a(ti\e policy, .\othing was 
done by the (icrmans to j)re\ent tlie land¬ 
ing of the British e.Njic'd it ionary force in 
I- ranee. 

1914, Aug. 28. liriiish cruisers. suj’JiMyrted 
by battle cruisers i.-Vdm. Sir David 
Beatty) raided Heligoland Bight. I'he 
(ierman cruisers came out and drove the ! 
English off, but IU*atly, coming up with the | 
battle cruisers, was able to sink three sliips 
of the enemy. 

riie (iermans now de\ oied their at¬ 
tention to mine laying and submarine work, 
d'he IJX) sank the three old cruisers lloi^ur, 
(V<’.v.vv, and Ahoukir (.Sept. 22); the HdX'kf 
sunk by submarine (Dct. 15). After an at¬ 
tempted (ierman submarine raid on Scapa 
Flow (Oct. kS) the (irand Elect was with¬ 
drawn from that base and concentrated, 
for a lime, on the west t'oast of Scotland. 


1914 A.D.-1916 A.D. 

time the Russians, ha\dng brought, up rein¬ 
forcements, threatened to surround the 
Germans, but in early Dec. the (iermans 
were themselves strengthened by the arrival 
of new divisions from the west front. Lodz 
fell to the Germans (Dec. 6). 

On the Galician front the Austrians at¬ 
tempted an offensive to coincide with the 
Cierman advance. 

Dec. 5-17. BATTLE OF LIMANOVA. 

The Austrians were successful, 
but failed to break the Russian position 
before (Tacow. Throughout the winter the 
Russians were within miles of the city. 

In Serbia the .Austrians met with even 
less success. }ia\ ing taken Belgrade ( Dec. 
2). they were soon confronted with a for¬ 
midable Serbian force on the Morava 
River. 

Dec. 3-6. Battle of Kolubara. d'he .\us 
trians were defeated and forced to 
recn>ss the frontier. Belgrade retaken by 
the Serl)s (Dec. 15). k)nd of tlie second 
irnasioii of Serbia. 


AT SKA, 1914 

Oct. 27 a (KTinan mine sank the .super 
dreadnought A ndtu ioK.s off the north coast 
of IrGaml. 

.\parl from these and other occasional 
sinkings, the war in the North Sea was re¬ 
stricted to raids, chietly l)y (ierman battle 
cruisers 1 Atlm. von Hippen, on the Knglish 
(oast (,\ov. 3—raid on Yarmouth; Dec 
i() — bombardment of Scarborough and 
Hartlepool). 

1915, Jan. 24. \’a\-al action off the Dogger 
Bank l)et\veen the British and 
(ierman battle-cruiser squadrons. Ilipjier, 
till ‘Ugh outnumbered, did much damage to 
tlu' British ilag>itip and ultimately got 
away, losing only his poorest shi}), the 

//<T. 

When the war liroke out, there were eight 
(ierman crui.sers on foreign stations, most Is¬ 
on the Ehina station. When Japan de 
dared war occ p. 803', the commander, 
.Adm. Count von Spee, left for the .South 
American coast with the cruisers Scharu- 
horsl, Gurisouiu, and Surnherg. He bom¬ 
barded Papeete tSept. 22) and destroyeti 
the British cable slativui at Fanning Island. 
At Easter Island l^Oct. i2-tS) Win Sjiee was 
j7)ined by the cruisers Dresdfu (from the 
West Indies) and Leipzig (from the Cali¬ 
fornia coast), rogetiier they {proceeded to 
the Chilian coast. 

In the meanwhile Adm. Cradock, with 
three old ships, had been ordered to hunt 
down vSpee. 
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1914, Nov. 1. NAVAL ACTION OFF 
CORONEL. Von Spec destroyed 
two of Cradock’s ships (the Monmouth and 
the Good Hope; the Glasgow escaped). 

To meet the danger from the German 
squadron, all available Allied ships were 
assembled off the soutlieast coast of South 
Americ a. Three l)attlc cruisers were hastily 
dispatched from the Grand h'leet to the 
South Atlantic. 

Dec. 8 . BATTLE OF THE FALKLAND 
ISLANDS. Von Spee made the 
fatal decision to stop lo attack the Falk- 
lands on his way homeward. The British 
squadron (Adm. Sturdee), with the battle 
cruisers and some lighter cruisers, came 
down upon the Germans une.\pectedly and 
sank four of live of their ships [Gcharnhorsi. 


4. THE W.^R IN THE 

Most of the German colonies were seized 
by the British and I reiudi during the first | 
months of the war. 

1914, Aug. 26. Togoland defense force 
capitulated to an Anglo-h'rench 
force, d'he colony was divided 
between the I'.nglish and the 
f rench in agreements of Aug. 2b. 
1914, and Dec. 27, 1916. 

1914, Aug. 30. A New Zealand exf)edition- 
ary force occ upied Samoa. 

1914, Sept. 11. An Australian force landcNl 
on the Bismarck Archipelago. 
German forces in New Guinea sur¬ 
rendered to Australians (Sept. 211. 
1914, Sept, 7. A British force from .Nigeria 
invaded the Cameroons and tejok 
Duala (Sept. 27). 'I he f rench also invaded | 
the colony from the south and east. The ' 
Germans were oblignal to fail back, and j 
ultimately crossed into Spanish territory 
(f'eb. 9. loibj. 

1914, Sept. 19. .An fhiglish force landed at 
Liideritz Bay, (lerman Southwest 
Africa. M’he Union of South .Africa decidc-d 
to prosecute the war in the German colony, 
and Gen. Botha crossed the Orange River, 
taking Swakopmund (Jan. 14 , icH 5 E He 
defeated the (lerrnan forces at Riet and 
Treckkopje (Apr. 2b, 1915), took Windhoek 
(May 12, 1915 ) and finally forced the 3^00 
German and colonial troofis to (.ijiitulate 
at Otawd (July 9 , 1915 ;. 

1914, Aug. 8 . The British ojiened hostilities 
in German I'iast Africa by bom- i 
barding the coast towns eff Bagamoyo and 
Dar-es-Salaam. Indian forces were then ' 
brought to hast Afric a for the camjiaign. ; 
But the German commander (Gen. von j 


Gneisenau, Leipzig, and Nurnherg). Only 
the Dresden esca[)ed. Heroic: death of Adra. 
von Spec, his two sons, and 1800 men. 

Several of the German cruisers still 
abroad caused great damage to Allied 
shipping. The Kniden (Capt. von Miiller) 
left the China station for the Indian Ocean. 
Between Sept. 10 and Xov. 9 she bom¬ 
barded Madras (Sept. 22) and c'aptured 
scx'eral shijis before she was sunk at Cocos 
Island. The German cruiser Konigstferg 
was also very destructive until located and 
shut into the mouth of the Rufigi River. 
The Dresden, ha\'ing escafied from the 
Falklands, engaged in commeia e-dest roying 
until cornered at Juan f'ernandez, where 
she was blown up l)y her own crew (Mar. 

14. 1915)- 


COLONIES, 1914-1918 

Lettow-Vorbeck) defealed a greatly su¬ 
perior landing force in the battle of Tanga 
(.Nov. 2-5. 1914). There was a certain 
amount of skirmishing thnnighout the 
winter of I()i4-i9i5. but the campaign 
remained desultory until in Nov. I(H5 the 
British secured naval c'ontrol of Lake Tan¬ 
ganyika, and landing forces took Tanga 
(July 7, 1910; and Bagamoyo (.Aug. 15, 
1910). Gen. Smuts, with a force of Afri¬ 
kanders and Portuguese, now liegan to push 
the ofierations. Dar-es-Salaam fell (Set>t. 
4); Lindi bSept. i()) and Tabora (Sept. ic)). 
Letlow-X'orbet k and his troops were obliged 
to fall f)ack to the southeast corner of the 
colony, 'fhe campaign was resumed in 
1917, when the (Germans defeated their 
enemies at Mahiwa (Oct. 15-18, 1917) and 
began the invasion of Portuguese Fast 
Africa. Lettow-\'orbc*ck achanced almost 
to the mouth of the Zambezi, but then fell 
back to Lake Nyasa. .Now 2, 191S, he 
began the invasion of Rhodesia. 'Phe 
armistice went into effect .Now i.p 1918. 
at which time the (icrmans were still in the 
held. 

1914, Aug. 23. Japan declared war on Ger¬ 
many and began to land forces in 
Shantung for an attack on the German 
position at Tsingtao. The Japane.se were 
joined by a British detachment, 'Phe Iwm- 
bardment of Tsingtao was begun in^Oct., 
and was accompanied l>y an attack from 
the land side. An assault on Oct. 31 failed, 
but Xov. 7 the fortress was ol)liged to 
capitulate. During this same period tlie 
Japane.se naval forc es 0( c upied a number of 
the German islands (Marshall Islands, 
Mariannes, Palaw, Carolines). 
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5. THE OTTOMAN 

At the outbreak of the war, the policy of 
Turkey was determined primarily by Enver 
Pasha, the minister of war, whose pro- 
German inclinations were well known. At j 
the heifj:ht of the July crisis (July 27) the | 
Turks themselves j)rof)osed to the Germans I 
the conclusion of an alliance directed apainst j 
Russia, 'rhe (Germans accepted, and the i 
treaty, whicli was known only to a few of | 
the Turkish ministers, was concluded Aup^. 

I. The ’l urks were to enter the war as soon 
as hostilities were oj)enc‘(l by Russia against 
(iermany or Austria (which adhered to the 
pact). .Actually the Turkish government, 
with the as.sent of it^ allies, remained neu¬ 
tral for some time, in ordcT to comjclete the 
nc‘c<‘ssary military prc'parat ions. 
1914, Aug. 11. ’riu- powerful (rerman ! 

cruisers f>rn and BrcsUiu ar- 

ri\-ed at thc' Dardanelles, and wt*rc- allowed 
to p.ass thnumli. d'liese two cruisers. 

stationc*d in the Mediterranean, had bom¬ 
barded Bona and Philippeville in krenc h i 
Africa (.Aug. ami had then gone on to 
Mc'ssina. 'I'he British Adm. Milne watched 
for them at the* northern end of the Straits 
of Messina, but the (ierrnan .\dm. Souchon j 
left by the southern end (.Aug. fi). A small j 
liritish squadron (.Adrn. Troubridge) fol¬ 
lowed the (ierman shi|)s. but did not dtirc* 
attack. Milne actcal too leisurc'ly to pre- 
\’ent tlie shi})s fron^ readnng the Darda- i 
nelles. d'heir presence at Constantinople* i 
not only ser\ed to reveal the trend of ^ 
Turkish jiolicy, but also helj>t‘cl the (ier- 
mans to establish a tirm inlluence o\'er that 
policy. Tlie sliips were ort'u ially bought by 
the I'lirkish go\ernnu‘nt to take the place j 
of lA\'o battlc“shif)> that were building in I 
Cngland and hacl been taken over by the j 
British government. 

Aug.-Oct. Many efforts were made by 
the I'higlisli gtoernment to secure 
the neutrality of Turkey, l>y offt*ring a 
guaranty of independence and integrity 
and by [)romising concessions in the matter 
of the capitulations. The Turkish govern¬ 
ment, in the* interval, declared the capitu¬ 
lations abolished (Sept. 7). but jcrobably 
never seriously considered either neutrality 
or alliance with the western powers. 
Longdrawn negotiations for an alliance 
with Russia were jarobaldy meant only as 
a blind. 

Oct. 29. T urkish warships, including the 
two Cierman cruisers, suddenly j 
bombarded Odessa, Sevastopol, itnd Theo¬ 
dosia on the Russian Black Sea coast. 
England and her allies at once severed 
relations and sent an ultimatum. Russia 
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declared war C\ov. 2) and England and 
France followed (Xov. 5), England on the 
same day proc laiming the annexation of 
the island of Cyprus (occupied since 1878, 
see p. 736). 

Nov. 14. Tlie sultan, as khalif, pro¬ 
claimed a Holy War (Jihad) 
against all those making war on 
Turkey or her allies. I n the sequel 
this move pnn-ed to l>e of slight 
importance. 

Dec. 18. The liritish f)r()claimed a pro¬ 
tectorate over Egypt (occupied 
since rSS2. see p. 832). and hastily liegan to 
concentrate troops for the defense of this 
strategic area. (Dec. i — hrst units of the 
Australian and New Zealand ex)>editionary 
forc'c jAnzac] arrived in l-)gypt.) 

Gen. Liman von Sanders, head of the 
(ierman military mission in (Constantinople, 
urged the 'Burks to attein[)t the invasion of 
the Ukraine from Odessa, evidently in the 
hope of bringing Rumania in on the side of 
the cvntral j^owers. But Enver Pasha from 
the outset insisted on a campaign against thc 
Russians in the Caucasus region. 

Dec. 17. The Turks l^egan their offensive 
against Kars. 

Dec. 29-1915, Jan. 2. Battle of Sari- 
kamish. The Turks adv’anc'ed and 
took Tabriz (Jan. 8‘. hut this im[)ortant 
town was retaken by the Russians (Jan. 30) 
and the wlmle 'rurkisli offensive gradually 
ran out. The Caucasus front remained 
quiet until .Apr. (1915) whc'n the Turks 
fjcgan the de}K)rtation and massacre of the 
Armenians, whom they accused of aiding 
the Ru.ssian invader. Tlie .Armenians rose 
in revolt at Van (.Apr. 20) and held the 
fortress until relieved by a Russian force 
(May 191. After months of desultory fight¬ 
ing the Russians were finally obliged to 
abandon Van (Aug. 3. 1Q15), which was 
then reoeeupied by thc Turks (.Aug. 5). 

In the interval the Turks had initiated 
operations against Egypt also. A force, after 
making its way across the Sinai Desert, 
attacked the Suez Canal (Feb. 3-4. 1915), 
but was easily repulsed. Nevertheless, the 
constant threat of another such attack 
obliged the British to keep large numbers 
of troops in Kgyj>t throughout the war. 

'File entry' of Turkey into thc contlict had 
extended tremendously tlie area of possible 
operations. In view of the deadlock that 
had been reached on the west front before 
the end of 1914. the idea was s<.)on adv'anced 
in England inotablv by^ Winston Churchill, 
supported by Lloyd George and by' Lord 
Kitchener) that it would be wiser to allow 
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the French armies to hold the western front, 
while England should devote her newly 
raised armies to an attcmj)t to attack the 
enemy in some more vulnerable spot, prefer¬ 
ably in the Near East, where a resounding 
success might serva' to bring in the Ikilkan 
states on the side of the I-aitente. This idea 
was entertained sympathetically by a few 
French generals (Gallieni, Franchet-d’Es- 
perey), but on the whole met with the most 
vigorous opj)osition from Sir John French, 
Joffre and the other commanders in France, 
who stuck to the idea that a decision could 
be reached only in the main theater of war, 
and that all ax'ailable forces must be massed 
there for another attempt at a break- 
th rough. 

Tlie exponents of an east('rn campaign 
(Easterners) continued to raise the issue 
and advanced three different courses of 
action; (i) It was pro]H)sed to land a force 
in the Gulf of Alexandretta, which might 
cut the railway between Syria and Anatolia, 
fwevent a Turkish cam[)aign against Ixgypt, 
and encourage the .Arabs to ]»reak with the 
Constantinople government. (2) It was 
j)roj)osed to send a force to Saloniki, a force 
strong enough to bring (Areece tind Bulgaria 
into tile war on the .Vlliecl side; this force 
to march either up the \kirdar to reliex’e the 
Serbs, or else to ('onstantinople and thence 
by w'ay of tlie Danube against Austria. 
(.D It w'as profiosed to make an atttick on 
the Dardanelles, land a force and thus cap¬ 
ture the Turkish capital. .All these schemes, 
howexxT, had to be shelved because of the 
insistence ot the generals that the newly 
raised forces lie sent to ITance. 
1915, Jan. 2. d'he Russians a{)pealed to 
England for a diversion to relie\'e 
the firessure of the Turks in the Caucasus. 
The War Council, after much deflate, fin.ally 
(jan. I A' decided on a na\'al action against 
the Dardanelles, whth Constantinople as 
the objecti\-e. laaer (Feb. 10) it was de 
t ided to send one division of troops, w hi( h 
was to be reinforced from EgyfU. 

J'he Creek gov'ernment (Eleutherios 
Venizelos, prime minister since iipo; 
offered to aid the Allied ojierations with a 
number of divisions (Alar. 5), but this 
jiolicy was rejected by Kang Constantine, 
wEereupon Venizelos resigned (Mar. ()). 
It appears that the Russian government 
wais akso oppo.sed to the particif)ation of 
Greece, because of suspicion of Greek de¬ 
signs on (Constantinojile. 

Mar. 4. d'he Russian foreign minister, 
Sazonov, handed to the I 'reiK h 
and British representatives a note claiming 
for Russia, in the event of success, Con¬ 
stantinople and a stri[> along the northern 
side of the Bosporus, Sea of iVlarmora, and 


Dardanelles, as well as Thrace to the Enos- 
Midia line, and the Asiatic side of the Bos¬ 
porus to the river Sakaria. To tliis England 
and Erance agreed, the latter relucUintly, 
on condition tliat ConsLantino[)le lie made 
a free port and that merchant ships should 
be free to pass through the Straits, h urther 
English and French claims in Asiatic Turkey 
u'ere to be defined later (Mar. 12). 

Feb. 19. The British l>egan the naval 
action against the Dardanelles, 
and occupied the island of Lemnos as a 
base (f'eb. 2.;). 'Du; forts were soon 
silenced and several companies of marines 
were landed without great ditlicully, sug¬ 
gesting that nicwe extensive military opera¬ 
tions at thislimi- would have hc-eti relatively 
easy. 

Mar. 18. Adm. de Robeck and iS w'ar- 
shif)s tried to force the Narrows, 
f'oiir ships struck mines, \\ hereuj)on Robeck 
gav'e up the attein])t. prof^ably somewhat 
I)rematurely. 

Idle interval of more than a month that 
f<)llowe<i was used by the lurks (Gen. 
Liman von Sanders pul in commandj to 
strengthen the defenses and to concentrate 
about 100.000 men. 'The Brilis'i sent out 
about 75.000 men. under the i onimand of 
Sir Ian Hamilton. 

Apr. 25. LANDING OF THE BRITISH 

at several places at the tip of the 
peninsula, while .\ustralian troojis made a 
feint farllu.r nortli and a k'rein'h force 
landed on the .\siati( side. Boor co¬ 
ordination between tin* differeiil parties; 
iieroic re<i.stance of the Turks, who man¬ 
aged to keep the \-arious landing jiarties off 
the heights and jwevented lin.-ir coalescence 
(distinguished work of Mustafa Kemal, 
later leader of the Turk national riwixal, 
set‘ p. iou4i. 

Several months of futile fighting ensued, 
during wdiicli the Iroojis suffered tnim heat, 
lark of water, llies, etc. 

May 12. Hostile submarines began to 
appear off the Straits. British 
warships Triutnfj/i, and \T<ij<shc 

sunk. Allied submarines ultimately pene¬ 
trated to C'onstantinople on a raid (.Aug. i), 
init f(»r the most [lart the British squadron 
was \eitlidraw’n to Mudros c.\cej)ting when 
needeil for attack. 

Aug. 6. LANDING AT SUVLA, after 
many additional divisions had 
been sent (ml from Fnglarid. ddie [)lan was 
to cut behind the lurkish position .and so 
reach the Xarrowxs. Four da}'s of heavy 
lighting (battle of Sari Bail, Aug. (i-io). 
Timid and confused leadersliip on the 
British side; staunch resistance of the 
Turks, who succeeded in retaining the 
heights. 
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This second failure turned opinion in 
England against the whole project. Hamil¬ 
ton was replaced by Sir Charles Munro 
and preparations were made for evacuation 
(Oct. i6). 

Dec. 19-20—1916, Jan. 8-9. The British 
forces were withdrawn from Galli- 
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poli without loss, much to the astonish¬ 
ment of the British command. With 
the failure of the effort at the Darda¬ 
nelles, the Straits remained closed and 
Russia was j)retty effectively cut off from 
sui)plies which her allies niigiit have fur¬ 
nished her. 


6. THE WESTERN FRONT, 1915 


The operations in Erance during this year 
were devoid of broader interest. The (om- 
manders on both sides persisted in tlie tielief 
that a decision was to be won in this area, 
and consequently <ie\ oted as many men and 
guns as possible to renewed efforts to l)reak 
through the (»|)ponents’ line. None of these 
“uiTensi\'es" liad a notable jiennanent 
clTec t. .All were i liaracterized by appalling 
loss <>f life. 

1915, Jan. 8-Feb. 5. In heavy fighting 
along the La Bassee Canal and in 
the Soissons region the (lermans 
made some slight gain.--. 

Feb. 16-Mar. 30. .\fter teiTilic bomhard- 
ments of the (rerman positions in 
eastern Champagne, the f tench 
at tackl'd, with but insigniticant 
results. 

Mar. 10-13. The liriti^h launched a 
\ igorous attai k in the vicinity of 
Neuve Chapelle and sun ceded in breaking 
tlirough the (ierman line for a short dis¬ 
tance. Inadequate preparation and man¬ 
agement deprived them of any jiermanent 
gain. 

Mar. 30-Apr. 15. Heavy lYench attacks 
on tile (ierman salient at St. 
Mihiel left the situation mudi as 
it was before. 

Apr. 22-Mav 25. SFXOND BATTLE 
OF YPRES. Die original Allied 
plans for a major offeiisiN e were more or less 
frustrated ly the use of gas 'chlorine) by 
the (.ernians (Apr. 221 . d’liough the 
hrernh liad advance information of what 
was coming, they had made no prefvaration 
for it. d'lie troops lied, leaving N'pres ex- 
[)osed. Tile (iermans gained some ground 
at first, I tut vvTre apj)arenlly themselves 
ske|)lieal of the etTect of the new weapon 
and unprepared to lake full advantage of 
the situation. In the end tlie chief sigiiih- 


caiK'c of the German offensiv^e lay in the 
fad that it ftrevented the full participation 
of the British in the offensive planned by 
JotTre for May. 

May 9-June 18. SECOND BATTLE 
OF ARTOIS. After an unprece¬ 
dented bomitardment, the French (Gen. 
Retain) succeeded in breaking through on 
a six-mile front north of Arras and facing 
Douai. 'Idle advance was about three miles 
in depth, but was secured at a loss of about 
400.000 men. 

'The western front was unusually quiet 
during most of the summer, the Allies 
utilizing this period for preparation of a 
“great offensive” for the autumn. 

Sept. 22-Nov. 6. SECOND BATTLE 
OF CHAMPAGNE. This was 
the key operation in joiTre’s great offensive. 
"J’he Freni'h atiai'ked on a front between 
Rheims and tlie .Argonne, making use of an 
immense conceiUration of artillery as well 
as man-power. The Germans, how’ever, 
held their own on the heights between 
Rlieims and .Ste. .Menehould, so that after 
many weeks of desj>erate fighting Joffre 
had little to show. 

Sept. 25-Oct. 15. THIRD BATTLE OF 
ARTOIS. This was merely the 
British contril)ution to the great offensive 
in (dianijiagne. 'The British here^first used 
gas. Greatly outnumbering the Germans, 
they suciceded in driving the enemy back 
lowiiTv! I.ens and Loos (battle of Loos, Sept. 
25Oct. S), Imt then failed to realize on this 
advaiuage by hisitalivin in the use of the 
reserve. In this way the operation re- 
mainc l without great importance. 

The failure of tlie great offensive of 
Freiu'h and British, which JikTre had hoped 
would work like a pair of pincers to force 
the German withdrawal from northern 
France, left the situation in the west sub- 
staiuially what it was a v ear [)revious. 


7. THE EASTERN FRONT, 19 15 

During the winter montlis the fighting on | Memel (Feb. 17). FurtherGermanofTen- 
ihe Russian front wasinconcliEsive. sive in l iast Prussia (battle of Augustovo 

1915, Feb. 4-22. Winter battle in Masuria. Forest, Mar. q-io). But in this area the 

The Germans advanced and tc?ok Russians offered stout resistance. They 
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won a victory between Kovno and Grodno 
(battle of Przasnysz, Feb. 22-27) re¬ 
took Memel (Mar. 18), though the Ger¬ 
mans succeeded in driving them out of 
this valuable sea{)ort a few days later 
(Mar. 21). 

d’he idea of IJindenburg and LudendoriT 
was to concentrate more and more trooj)s 
in tlie east, in the ho})e of enveloping the 
Russians ))>^ an advance from East Prussia 
to the southeast. But I'alkenhayn insisted 
on the attemfU to reach a decision in the 
west. This difference of view led to acute 
tension and a threat by llindenburg to 
resign. Tliimately the emperor decided 
that tlie newly formed loth army should be 
sent to the east., but Falkenhayn managed 
to ha\e it sent to the Galician front, partly 
in order to relieve the Austrians, pirily to 
act as the southern sliear in a movetnent to 
force the further withdrawal of the Rus- I 
sians from I’oland. I 

Mar. 22. The Russians had at last taken | 
Przemysl .and were in a position to ' 
break through the (.'arpathian ; 
passes into northern Hungary. j 

Apr. 2 - 25 . Austrians, with the aid of a j 
German South Army :Gen. \on i 
Linsingeti) succeeded in dri\ing the Rii>- ^ 
sians back from tiie C'ar|.)aliii.ins. An iitti ■ 
army, under (fCii. von Mackensen, was then 
formed to co-o[)erate witli tlie .-Vustrian 
forces, from the region southeast of Cracow, 
in the direction of iTzemysl. : 

May 2. Beginning of the great Austro- / 
German offensive in Galicia. The j 
Ru.ssians, already suhVring severely from ' 
lack of rifles, artillery, ammunition, and , 
clothing, ga\'e way at once (battle of Gor- 
lice-Tarnow). Fhe .Aiistro-f lerman .armies 
crossed the Dunajec (.May .S '5) 

Jaroslav (May 140 By .May 15 they iiad 
reached the San and forctai .1 (Tossing i 
(battle of the San, May 15-241. Przemysl 
was retaken (June 4,) and gradually the 
whole Russian .south front collapsed, Lem¬ 
berg fell (June 22) and farther east Zuravno 
(June 5) and Stanislav (June Sn I'he 
Dniester River was crossed June 24-27. 

By the end of June the Austro-Grermaii 
forces had advanced almost 100 miles, had 
liberated Galicia and Bukovina, and bad 
taken huge numbers of prisoners, d'he 
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Russian armies on this front were com¬ 
pletely demoralized. 

The failure of the British to achieve a 
success at the Dardanelles enabled the CRt- 
inans to f'lostpone a projected camiiaign in 
Serbia de.signcd to make direct contact with 
the Turks, and to e.vploit further tfieir great 
succe.sses against Russia. 'Die <)(Tensi\e in 
tkilicia haci been accomfianied by a smaller 
advance in Courland (Apr. 2()-} and had 
resulted in the taking of Libau (.May 71. 
it was now filaniied to organize ti much 
greater movement in northern Poland as 
pari of a })incers movement lo trap the 
Russians. 

July 1. Beginning of the second great 
offensive. The Austrians i.Vrch- 
(luke Josepli I 'erdinand i took Lublin and 
Cholm 'July 41) and stormed Ivangorod 
(.\iig. 4 ). In C'ourlaiui the Germans look 
Windau (July i.Si and Mitau 'Aug. i). 
while in northern I’oland t!u* trennans 
(Gen. \'on (iallwitz with the i.nharmy' a.d- 
\anced to the Xarev and took Warsaw 
(.\ug. 4 . The Germans took Kovno 

(Aug. i.S' and stormed the key fortress of 
Novo-Georgievsk Aug. 20 . Brest-Litovsk 
fell inti) their haiaF '.\:ig. 25) and Grodno 
(.Sept. 2 a In tiie south the .Xustrians 
managed (o lalo- Lutsk .Vug, 41 • and 
Dubno .8cpt. S/. 'j'iu- cajilure of Vilna 
(Sept. Kp may be taken a,-, marking the end 
of the great otfensi\'e. 

Sept. 6-16. i'he Rus.sians offered some 
re.sjstanc'c* (o the .Vustriatis 1 battle 
of Tarnopolt and to tin: (rcrmans (battle of 
Dvinsk, Sept. (r-.\o\. n, and in Courland 
Riga was held, but wluni the German ad- 
w'lnce (time to ;i sio[) in .Se[.)t. the Russians 
had lost all of Poland. Lithuania, and Cour¬ 
land, to say nothing of the larger part of a 
million men. 'I'heir only sue cess lav in t'S( a; >- 
ing complete en\elitpinent ;ind ( aj)lure. The 
line in Sej)t. ran from west ol Riga tind 
Dvinsk almost due .south to Btiratiovii i( (ler 
m.an; and Pinsk i Russian ) and thence f.irt her 
south to l)ubn«) uXustrian,). rarno{H)l 1 Rus- 
sitinj, and Czernowitz (Ausiriaii). 
Sept. 6. I'he Grand Duke Nicholas 
Nicolaievich was relieved of the 
supreme commtind and scml as vii eroy to 
the < auc tisus. 'I'he su[)reme command 
was taken o\ er by the Lsar in j)er.son. 


8. NA\ AL OPERATIONS- SUBMARINE 
WARFARE 


From the very beginning of the war the 
question of neutral shipping had arisen in 
aggravated form. Both the Briti.sh and 
French governments issued new and more 


rigorous interpretations of contraband 

(.\ug. 20, 25, IC714), adding greatly to the 
list of contraband g(M)ds. 'Po this the 
United States gov ernment replied (Oct. 22) 
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staling that it would insist on the observ¬ 
ance of the existing rules of international 
law. Nevertheless the British continued to 
revise the list of contraband and to modify 
the Itedaration of London of igog. Nov. 2 
they dc( hired the North Sea a military zone, 
and Jan. 30, 1015, the British admiralty 
warned Britisli merchant shi})s to fly 
neutral ensigns or none in the vicinity of the 
British Isles. 

1916 , Feb. 4 . 'Die Cierman goxernment j 
annourued that a submarine 
blockade of Great Britain would begin I'eb. j 
18. To this 1 1 k‘L ondon government rei)lied i 
with an ordiT in (ournil iMar. 11) wijiing 
<»ut distiiutions in ( ontrai)and and ordering , 
the S(.‘izure of all go<xls ])resumal)ly destined | 
for the enemy. ( otion was de( hired con- , 
traiiand Mar. i8. 

Mar. 28 . l irsl jiassenger shi[) sunk In- 
German submarine (.S'. .S'. I-'dliilun. 

May 1 . l irst American shi{) {GulJJighl) 
suid. withoiil warning. 

May 7 . LVSITANIA SUNK OFF THE 
COAST OF IRELAND, with a loss 
of iig8 li\-es. iiK hiding 130 Americans. 
Before the ship left New \’ork a earning 
against sailing on her had been inserted in ! 
the news])apers by the Cierman embassy, 
but it is not lru(‘ that a sul.a'narine was .sent 
out s]>ei ially to sink her. d'he ca]>tain 
faileii to observe instructions to zigzag ids 
loiirse, and S(t came within range of the 
submarine. I lu' !earried a part- 
( argo of small arms and munitions. 

'J'hc sinking of ihe l.u.siuniiii brought the 
United Stales and (lermany to the verge of 


9. THK INTERVK 

On the plea that tlie .\ustrian a* tioii ’ 
against Serbia was an offensive action and 
therefore incompati})le with the terms of 
tile Triple Alliance, the Italian government ■ 
in July, icfuseil to join the ('entral , 

Lowers, and diclared neutrality iustiaul I 
'Aug. 3). But almost from the outset the 1 
Italian government maintained that. iindiT 
Art. \ II of the rri))le .Mlianie, Italv was 
entitled to some ( onij'en.sation to (('uuter- '■ 
balance the .Austrian gains in the Balkans, 
riiese claims were advaiued the more per- 1 
sistently when the foreign ministry was ; 
given to Baron Sonnino fNov. 3), following ' 
the sudden demise of Marquis di San 
Giuliano lOct. lU). 

d'he necessity f<*r making some concession 
to Italy in order to keep her neulral was 
fully recognized in Berlin, but liu* Austrian 
foreign minister (Count Berchtoldi refused 
to entertain all suggestions of terrilorial 
cessions. 
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war, and created a much greater tension 
than had develojved between the .American 
and Allied governments over questions of 
contral)and and blockade. In a speech of 
May 9 President Wilson struc k a strong 
note and defined American policy, though 
the note of [irotest to Berlin (May 13) was 
somewhat milder in tone, dt manding ref)a- 
ration and abstinence from such practices 
in the future. 

June 8. William J. Bryan resigned as 
American secretary of state, be¬ 
cause of unwillingness to follow the presi¬ 
dent in his policy. Bryan was succeeded by 

Robert Lansing. 

On the very next day a much stronger 
note was (iis]»atchcd to Berlin, without 
eliciting a disavowal Cir assurance for 
the future. A third note was sent on July 
21. 

Aug. 19 . Sinking of the Arabic, with the 
loss of two American lives. This 
new offense resulted in a second period of 
acute tension, but the Cierman anibassador 
at W'a.-Jiington. Count Bernstorff, linally 
persuaded his government of the real danger 
of war. 

Sept. 1 . 'I'he (lerman government gave 
assurances that no liners would be 
sunk in future witliout warning and without 
s<»me provision for ihe safety of nc.)n- 
comliatants. }.)rc>vided the shij) made no 
c'ffort to offer resistanc e or to esc ape. These 
assurances were reasonably well observed 
during the remainder of the year, and so 
the first phase of the submarine warfare 
came to an end. 


NTION OF ITALY 

1914 , Dec. 20 . Prince Billow, former Ger¬ 

man chancellor, arrived in Rome 
on spec'ial missiun. I le admitted the Italian 
claim to the Trentino and the (merman 
government made evary etlort to per¬ 
suade the Austrians to give in '.Mission 
ol Count von \\ c del to A'ienna. Jan. ro. 

I c) 15. 

1915 , Jan. is. Count Burian a})[H)inted 

.Austro-Hungarian foreign minis¬ 
ter to repiaie Bercluold. Iturian finally 
agreed to llu- cession of territory .Alar. 9), 
but was willing to offer only the Trentino, 
to be transferred only after the condusion 
of peace. This was not enough lev satisfy 
the Italians, who were already veering 
toward the side of iiUervenlion and were 
already negotiating with the Entente 
l>owers. Sonnino demanded of Austria the 
immediate cession of tiie South Tyrol, the 
district of Gorizia and Gradisca, the estab¬ 
lishment of Trieste and its neighborluxvd as 
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a free state, the cession to Italy of the 
Curzolari Islands oil the Dalmatian coast, 
full sovereignty over the island of Saseno 
and over Valona on the Albanian coast 
( Italian occui)ation of Saseno, Oct. 30,1014; 
“provisional” occupation of Valona, Dec. 
26, 1914). I'liese demands were entirely too 
exorbitant, from the Austrian point of view, 
but tlu' Ciermans linally (May 10) induced 
their allies to agret' to substantially all the j 
Italians held out for. As it turned out, the j 
.Austrians yielded too late. j 

Apr. 26 . laiglarul. I'rance, Russia, and | 
Italy coiK luded the secret treaty j 
of London. Salandra, the Italian j)rimc j 
minister, had envisaged Italian intervention 1 
on the laitente side almost since the iregin- ' 
ning ol war. but tiw non interventionists. ' 
led by Giolitti, were loo strong to make that i 
at tirst a j)ra( tieable |>oliey. During the 
winter, h(iwe\er, the inlervenlionisi mo\-e- 
ment galluaed strength (Mussolini broke 
with the .^nrialist I’arty and became an 
active ])ri>punent (»f intervention). '1 he 
western jx^wers, meeting with failure on the 
western front, were ready to offer much. 
Negotiations were embarked ujron in l■eb. 
roi^, but were delayed by the o}>()osition 
of Sa/iuaw lo the assignment of the Dal 
matian i o,'ist t(» llal\'. in v iew of the .Nerkdan 
aspirations in that region. I'mler the terms 
'>f the treat>-as linally (.on( hided, a military 
conwiiti-m wa.^ be drawn up t<t proUal 
Italy agc.inst the full fon c of .Austrian at- j 
tack. Tile [)olitual i Iause> jinunised Italy j 
the South Tyrol and Trentino, Gorizia, | 
Gradisca, Trieste, Istria, the rnt^st im j 
portant Dalmatian islands, and the soutli- ! 
iTn jia.rt of tiie [)rt'\inee of Dalmatia; | 
Saseno and Valona, full sv)vereigTity t)ver i 
the Dodecanese Islands (occuj»ied since 
Kii J O in the e\'enl of the ]>artition of 'I’ur 
key. It.ily wa> to ha\e the proxinee ol 
Adalia; in the- cwciU of I '.ngland and I'rance 
enlarging thevir I'lirpiri's by the addition o) 
(ierrnan ((Tmies, Italy was to reeeixe ex¬ 
tensions of her territory in Libya, Eritrea, 
and Somaliland. IlaJx' was furl tier to re 
ceive a loan, and ultimately part of the war 
indemnity, d lie l.ntenle powers xvere to 
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support Italy in prex’enting the Holy See 
from taking diplomatic steps for the con¬ 
clusion of peace. Italy was to commence 
hostilities within a month of the signature 
of the treaty. 

May 3 . The Italian government de¬ 
nounced the Trij)le Alliance. 

May 10 . Conclusion of a naval con¬ 
vention bet xveen England, Trance, 
and Italy. 

May 23 . Italy mobilized and declared 
war on Austria-Hungary. Ger¬ 
many at once sewered diplomatic relations 
(Alay 24), l>ut for various financial reasons 
Italy did not dec lare war on (iermany until 
Aug. 2S, 1916. 

May 29 . The Italian gox'ernment 
“formally” occujiicd Valona. Al¬ 
bania licing in a state of anarchy (tlight of 
1 ‘rince William x'on Wied. Sejit. 3. IQ14, 
|»rovisional gox'ernment of Dssad Pasha at 
Durazzo, (,)et. 4, i(ji4i. lids little stale, the 
j independence of which had been guaranteed 
j by llu* powers ' Dec. 20. 1012). now became 
a [irey to its neighbors. 

June 26 . d'he Montenegrins occupied 
San Giovanni di Medua. 

July 4 . riic Serbians occuf)ied Durazzo, 
which they twacuaied again July 
17. under firessure from thejtalian 
goxemment. 

Aug. 31 . Durazzo rt'oecupied by the 
Serbs. 

Dec. 20. Durazzo occupied by the 
Italians. 

1915 . FIRST BATTLES OF THE 
ISONZO. d'he first two years of 
Italy’s part.ici})ation in the war were taken 
ii}> xviih the tigluing of ii succes.six'e battles 
on the IsoPiZo. along a front of only al>out 
Oo miles. 1 he .Austrians (commander 
Archduke Eugene) held the two imjiorlJint 
bridgeheads at Gorizia and Tolmino. T'he 
Italiatas (Gen. Luigi Cadorna, commander 
in chief. May 23, i()i5-.\ox. 7, IQ171 tried 
to force llu* jiassage, l)ut their total advance 
never exeeecied 10 or i j miles. The Isonzo 
battles of 1915 xvere the first (June 2(y-July 
yi; setond (July iS-.\ug. 10); third (Oct. 
iS-\u\ . 31: aiul fourth eXov. 10-Dcc. 10). 


10. THE B.ALK.AN SITUATION, 1914-1915 


dhe three Balkan stales, Greece, Bui 
garia, and Rumania, all more or less ex- 
h.austecl by the Balkan W'ars of ic)i-~i9RX 
lu'oc'laimeci neutrality at the beginning of 
the Eurc)j>ean conllic t. In the early months 
of the xvar the Russians enteiTained high 
ho})es of sec uring the aid of Rumania, which 
xvould have been au important fac tor in the ! 
Galician campaign. On xarious occasions 


(July 30, Sept, ib) they attem[Ued to bait 
the Bucharest government with {promises 
of Transylvania, but so long as King Carol 
lixed (d, Oct. lo, 191.;) there xvas no hope 
of Rumanian intervention, since the king 
strongly regretted Rumania’s failure to side 
with her .Austrian and German allies of pre¬ 
war days. King Ferdinand felt morally less 
bound, but the })rinie minister, Ion Bratiana 
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(premier and foreign minister Jan. 14, 1914- 
Feb. 6, 1918), was determined to drive a 
hard bargain. 

1914 , Dec. 6. Bratianu rejected allied sug¬ 

gestions that Rumania guarantee 
Greece against liulgarian attack or 
that Rumania make concessions in 
the Dobrudja to secure Bulgarian 
suj)port. 

1915 , Jan. 25 . He refused to join Greece in 

suj)]X)rt of Serl)ia. On the con¬ 
trary he set an ever higher price 
on Rumanian suj)port. 

May 3 . The Rumanians asked not only 
for Transylvania, but also for part 
of Bukovina and the Banat. 

July. The Russians were prepared to 
concede most of tliese demands, 
but Bratianu was then unwilling to act 
unless the Allies had 500.000 men in the 
Balkans and the Russians 200,000 in Bes¬ 
sarabia (Nt)v. i()i5>. 

THE POSITION OF BULGARIA be 
came crucial after ttie entry of Turkey into 
the war in Xo\-. 

1914 , Nov. 9 . In order to sec'ure Bulgarian 

help the Allies at once olTered Bul¬ 
garia the Enos-Midia line in eastern Thrace 
and. after tlie war, the (i()i2; uncontested 
zone of Macedonia as far as the X'ardar 
River, this territory being in the {possession 
of Serbia. 

Jt was clear almost from the outset, how 
ever, that such an offer would not {)ro\’e 
attractive, since the iUiIgarians as|)ired not 
only to part of Thrace, but to most of Mace¬ 
donia, the Kavalla-Drama-Seres region of 
W’estern ddirai e. and also that })art of Do¬ 
brudja lost t(.) Rumania in 1015. 

1915 , Jan. As the Dardanelles cam})aign 

was Ipeing decided on. the .Allies 
offered to Greece the Turkish city of 
Smyrna and its hinterland, on condition 
that the Greeks cede the Kavalla region to 
Bulgaria and join a Balkan bloc in su|)|)ort 
of Serbia. Venizelos faxored this |)oliiy 
strongly, but King Constantine f)referred 
the S})aiTow in the hand to tiie {pigeon on 
the roof (Jan. 24, zpj. 

Mar. 6. Venizelos fell fr(piu {W)wer when 
the king refused to ado{)t his {policy 
of aiding the Alli''s iit the Danianelles (see 
p. 9200 Ilis su( ( e.-sor. M. Gounaris (Mar. 
g-.Aug. 22) was less favorable toward the 
Fntenle. 

Apr. 12 . lie rejected a second offer of 
the Smyrna region, on the {>lea 
that the Allies would not guaran¬ 
tee Greek territory (i.e. against 
Bulgaria). 

May 7 . 'Fhe Allies, more cagci than ever 
to secure the aid of Bulgaria in 
view of the failure at the Dardanelles, .gave 


Serbia a conditional guaranty of the even¬ 
tual acquisition of Bosnia and Herzegovina 
and “a wide access to the Adriatic,” as com- 
[pcnsation for tlie {part of Macedonia that 
was required to bring in Bulgaria. 

May 29 . A definite offer along these lines 
was made to Bulgaria. But the 
Sofia gov^ernment treated these advances 
dilatorily, and was already leaning to the 
Central Powers, which were {pre{pared to 
{promise whatever Bulgaria wanted, and 
were not embarrassed Ipy the fact that 
liulgarian as{)iralions were directed chietly 
to Serlpian and Greek territory. 

July 22 . 'The Germans )>ersua(led the 
Turks to cede to Bulgaria a strip 
of territory along the Maritza River 
(definitive agreement .Se{>t. 22). .Vug. 8 
the Bulgarian government secured from 
(iermany and .Austria a loan of 400 million 
francs. 

Sept. 6. Bulgaria concluded an alliance 

and military (onvention with Ger¬ 
many and .Austria, {providing for mutual 
aid against attack by a neighboring state, 
for a German-.Austrian l angpaign against 
Serbia within 40 days, and for Bulgarian 
{Partici{)ation live days later. Bulgaria was 
to receive Macedonia, and, if Rumania 
joined in the war. Dobrudja also; if Greece 
{troved hostile. Bulgaria was to receive the 
Kavalla region as well. 

Sept. 21 . The Bulgarians began to mo¬ 
bilize. The Serb.'i. being directly\ 
threatened. a{){)ealed to Greece for aicl, 
uncler the terms of the 'freat}' of May, 1914. 
Venizelos, who had won in the i.“le< lions of 
June, 1915, and had returned to {cower .Aug. 
22. was as eager as ever to intcuveme, l)Ul 
made it a condition that the Allies furnish 
the 150,000 trcx>{>s whic h Serbia was recjuired 
to su{){)ly under the treaty terms. 

Sept. 24 . The l-ngli>h and I rencli gov¬ 
ernments gave a {)r()mi>e to this 
effect. V'eni/.eios then secured llie secret 
consent of the king to the landing of the 
.Allied forces at Saloniki, but jpublicly the 
reciLiesl epf the .Allies to laiul was rejected 
i.Se{jt. 28;. 

Oct. 3 - 6 . ()ne British and one French 

div ision we re' landed at Saloniki, 
follc>v.ed by two m(»re I rench divisions at 
tile end of the month. King Constantine 
now refused to su{){>orl Veni/.elos to the 
c.\te»it of joining in tiie war; the {prime 
minister resigned (Oct. 5, 1915} and was 
succeeded by M. Zaimis (Oct. (p-Nov. 5, 
1915). 

Oct. 6 . Beginning of the great Austro- 
German campaign in Serbia (Gen. 
von Mackensen). Belgrade fell (Oct. gj 
and Semendria (Oct. Jij. 
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Oct. 11 . The Bulgarians crossed the 
Serbian frontier. 

Oct. 14. Bulgaria and Serbia declared 
war on each other. England and 
France declared war on Bulgaria (Oct. 15, 
16), and so did Russia and Italy (Oct. 19j. 
I'he Allies made great erf(jrts to induce 
(ireece to join, the English olTcring them 
the island of Cyprus (Oct. 16), but this offer 
too was rejected (Oct. 20). 

Nov. 5. Zaimis resigned and was suc¬ 
ceeded l)y M. Skouloudis (Xov. 6, 
i<^)ES~June 21, igi(>). The Oreek goeerii- 
ment then declared its benevolent neutrality 
fXov. S) and agrecfi not to interfere with 
the Allied for* es at Saloniki, in return for a 
guaranty »»f tin* eventual restoration of 
(ireek lerrilory i Xow 24;. 

Oct. 22. riie Bulgarians (Oen. Jckoc ; 
took tjskub ;.Skoj)Ijc), and then 
ttct. 2S; Pirot. Nish An 

attemf)t of the lirinXh ami I'rench fnan 
Saloniki to l)lo( k the Hulgar advance on 
the Slrurnitsa (.Now y-51 and on tlie C'erna 
(Xow 121 \\a> brushed aside, d'lie .Mlies 
\sere again re[)u!sed on liie lower X’ardar 
d)ec. 4'-io( and foia ed to retreat to (ireek 
territory. 'I'he Idilir^h were, by this time. 
j)rcj)ared to gi\e up the whole Saloniki 
ach'entun.', but the I'rench. under (Sen. 
Sarraii. per.-i>!e< stayitig. 'I'lu* re>uit i 


v/as that even greater forces were tied up at 
Saloniki, without being able to accomplish 
much. 

Nov. 16. The Bulgarians took Prilep, 
then Pristina (Xov. 23). Prizrend 
(Nov. 29), and Monastir (i.e. liitolje, Dec. 
2). The Serbs were now' in full Ihght into 
Albania, the bulgars pursuing them and 
taking Dibra and Okhrid (Dec. 8; and ulti¬ 
mately Elbasan (Eeb. 2. 19161. 

Dec. 2. The Austrians took Plevlje, and 
then Ipek (Ittn . ()). Mt. Lovchen, 
guarding MorUcnegro. was stormed (Jan. 
10, J(^i6) and Celtinje taken (Jan. 13). 
King Nicholas laid down his arms and re¬ 
tired to Italy. 

1916, Jan. 11 . 'Fhc French occupied Corfu 

as a refuge tor tiic Serbian troops. 
The (ireek government refused its 
consent, but the Serbs w'ere landed 
nevertheless (Jan. 15,). 

Jan. 23. The Austrians took Scutari, 
then San Giovanni di Medua 
(Jan. 25) and Berat (Feb. 17). The Al¬ 
banian provisional government, under 
Italian protection at Durazzo. left for 
Xaples (Eel). 24). an(] the town wais taken 
by the .Austrians from the Italians (Eeb. 
271. Mountain warfare between the .Aus¬ 
trians and the Italians in Albania continued 
until I he end of 1 he war. 


n. 1 1 •: .\ • s()iMcr am ax ca.\ p a 1 g x 


1914 - 

This I ampaign, which eicw later to large 
dimensions and absoiix’d thousiiuE of men. 
began \ery imnleslly wlien a lirili.-'h fon e 
from India otaujhed Basra .Xi'V. 22, IQ14,' 
in order to proti'ct the oil j)ipeline frv>m 
Persia. 'I'lieii. lor ihe sake (h greater se- 
curily, llie Hrili.sh began to e.xtend the 
sjihere of their o(cupalion. 

1914, Dec. 4-8. 1 igliting about Qurna, 

wlii( ii was taken by the .Anglo- 
Indian fon es ' I )e( . oc 
1916, Apr. 11-13. Sir John Nixon rejndsed 
'rurki>h att.ick.-^ on Basra. 

June 3. (len. Towmshend took the town 
of Amara on llie Tigri^. and liien 
Nasiriya on llie 1 uphrates (July 
25 (. bc-ginning of a general ad¬ 
vance toward Baghdad. 

Sept. 28. BATTLE OF KUT-EL- 
AMARA. T 'ow n.sliend defeated 

the d'urks and drove them as far 
as .Aziziya. 

Nov. 11. lieginning of the advance on 
Baghdad. 

Nov. 22-24. BATTLE OF CTESIPHON. 

'J'he engagement was indivi^ive, 


1916 

1 but lioth armies began to fall bm k.Town- 
shend retreating as far as Kul, which was 
reached Dec. 3. 

Dec. 7-Apr. 29, 1916. SIEGE OF KUT- 
EL-AMARA. J'hree attempts 
were made by the liritish to relieve the 
garrison vjan. 18-21. Alar. 8, .Apr. 1-96 but 
the armies were hampered by hoods and 
mud and the operations failed. Efforts 
were made to kaiy off the 'l urks but these 
loo led to no result. 

1916, Apr. 29. CAPITULATION OF KUT- 
EL-AMARA, with 10.000 men. 

Ill the elTort to divert the Turkish forces 
and to establish contact with the British, 
the Russians in Xo\ .. igi.s, had begun an 
advance into western Persia, which was 
followed by an off'eiisive in Armenia. They 
took Kasvin (Xov. 2), Hamadan (Dec. 14 ), 
Kirmanshah (Eeb. 20, igi()k Karind (Alar. 
12), and, turning westward toward the 
llank of the Turkish force in Alesopolamia, 
they took Khanikin (Alay 15) and Ro- 
wanduz (Alay 15). a detachment actually 
joining hands with the British on the I'igris. 
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POLITICAL CHANGES, 1916 A.D.-1916 A.D. 


The British had occupied Bushire (Aug. 8 , 

1915)* 

1916, Jan. 11 . Beginning of the Russian 
offensive in Armenia. The Rus¬ 
sians took Koprikoi (Jan. 18 ), and, after a 
battle of three days, Erzerum (I''eb. 16 ) 
and Mush (heb. i 8 j. Bitlis fell 2 j, 

and then Trebizond (Apr. 17 ) and Erzingan 

(July 25). 

June 5. The Turks began a counter¬ 
offensive in western I^ersia. d'liey 
dro\'e the ivussiansoutof Khanikin 
(jun(‘ 5), and retook Kirmanshah 
I July i) and Hamadan (Aug. 10). 

Aug. 16. In Armenia the 'Turks also took 
the olTensi\t\ tailing Bitlis and 
Mush (Aug. 15). i)ut losing tiiein again to 
the Russians (.\ug. 2.41. 

IN EGYPT during tins period large num¬ 
bers (»f troop.-> were kept eoiuentrated to 
nu-ft the doul/n- threat oi trouhh' from the 
Seiiussi I ril »es in ! he w est and fi’' )n) the Turlw 
ad\'ani.iiig on tlu' .^ue/ ('anal. 


1915, Nov. 14. Rising of the Senussi, who 

drove the Eg> 7 )tian forces out of 
a number of posts along the Mediterranean 
(actions at Wadi Senab, Dec. ii, and Wadi 
Majid, Dec. 25 ). They were defeated at 
Agagiya (Fel). 26 , igi 6 ) and the town of 
Solium was reoccupied (Mar. 14 ). The 
British were also obliged to carry on a cam¬ 
paign against the Sultan of Darfur (Mar. r- 
Dec. 31. i()i()j. 

1916, Apr. 23. A small Turkish force under 

the command of Col. Kress von 
Kressenstein, surprised an AngK)-l‘ig>q:>tian 
fon c at Qatia and temf)orarily seized several 
f»osts commanding the :ip[)roach to the 
Suez Canal. 

July 19. Second Turk attack on the 
Canal, this time wiih larger forces, 
d'he Turks were almo.st surrounded in the 
action near Rumani (.Aug. 4,/, and were 
<jblige<i to retreat. 


12 . rnC.-M, CH.ANGF.S, 1915-1916 


liiiriiig ll'.e ^!^^l ^•ear^ "i the v.ar ihe 
.Allied gradually eeoh'ed arrangr- 

incnts J'T lieighleniiig the pr<‘ducti\e el- 
111 ieiicy (>i their tountries. and made .•'Oirii- 
efiArl to e>laTii.-ii Co.-^er co-ordination t>f 
action between theniseUes. 

a. ENGLAND 

1915 , May 25 . The Asquith ministry 

n-iine igoS; was reorganizecl as a 
coalition. t'hurJiili resigned as lirsl lord 
of the admiralty wMay 27) and was sue- 
cet-ded by ,\rthur Bahour. .An inner group 
of tiie wibinet. first calk'd the War Com¬ 
mittee and then (June ;) the Dardanelles 
Committee, look over the conduct of o})er 
atiiJiis. A ministry v)f muiiilitms was set 
, uj) (July 2). 

June 3. An Allied conference met in 
Paris to eslal)ii^h concerted action 
in cav)nomic matters. This was followed 
(\ov. 251 by arrangements fv)r inter .Allied 
munitions control, and by numerous meas- 
uta> designed to restrict itvule witii Cer- 
inany, even liy the method r)f raliouiug the 
sui)}»ly of raw malerials, etc., to neutrals 
(Ifec. 23 , introduction of the Black List; 
Jan. 27 , igi6, e.stabli^.hment of the Shipping 
Control Commission; Teb. 23 , igth, or¬ 
ganization of a ministry of blockade in 
Tingland). 

1916, Jan. 6 . The British Parlitiment 

passed the compulsory military 
service bill, desj)ite the opposition of Labor 
grouj)s. Thus ftir the Briti.sh had at- 


temptt'd 1'* rai-e more \> r(aw ))>• \’olunteer 
et.lisiment. .\t fir.^l t.hi.-^ method had k)een 

(Uiite .-uc(.e-sfu), and ]»y llie beginning (af 
loin the R>riti->h haei miliion men in 
Trail' T>ut by that time other mclhe^ds 
iiad become urgently necessary. 

Apr. 20 . Sir Roger Casement, the Irish 
leafier, landed on the Irish coast 
from a German submarine, lo 
start a rcl)el]ii)n. 

Apr. 24. Beginning of the great Easter 
Rebellion in Dublin and other 
secllons’of Ireland. .Vftera week of fighting 
and much Idovxlshed the insurrection was 
su[)prvssed \May i.'. Se\’eral of the leaders, 
including C'aseinem. were tried and exe- 

Juiie 5. Field-Marshal Lord Kitchener, 

on secret mission to Russia, was 
lost when II.M.S. ILnupsiiirc, on 
w hicii hi^ party was t.ra\ eling, was 
torpevloed oil the Orkney Islands. 

July 7. David Lloyd George became 
secretary of state fvir war to suc¬ 
ceed Kitchener. 

Dec. 4. The Asquith cabinet resigned. 
Lloyd George f^irmed a w'ar cabi¬ 
net (Dec. ;-ioi in whi('h Balfour 
took the place 8ir Ldward Grey 
at the foreign oilice. 

b. FRANCE 

1916, Oct. 13. M. Delcass 6 resigned as 

TYench foreign minister and was 
succieded by the prime minister, 
AI. \'iviani. 
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Oct. 29. The Viviani cabinet resigned, 

and a new ministry was organized 
by M. Briand, in which the premier 
himself took the portfolio for 
foreign affairs. 

1916, Dec. 12. The Briand cabinet was 

reorganized, and an inner com¬ 
mittee of five ministers formed a 
kind of war cabinet. 

c. ITALY 

1916, June 11. The Salandra Cabinet re¬ 
signed, and was succeeded by the 
Boselli cabinet (to Oct. 25, 1917)- 

d. RUSSIA 

1916, June 26. 'bhe Russian war minister, 
Gen. Sukhomlinov, was removed 
and later tried for malfeasance. 

1916, Feb. 1. d'he Russian minister- 
president Goremykin resigned, 
and was succeeded by M. Stiirmer. 

July 22. The Russian foreign minister, 
M. Sazonov, resigned and lh<‘ 


13. VERDUN AND 

Roth Joffre and Falkenhayn were still > 
cons'inced. at the end of 1(115, that a mili- 
tctry decision could lie rcaichcd only on the , 
Trench front. Joffre planned for a great ^ 
Anglo-I'Yench offensive to liegin in the ; 
summer, to be suj)[)orted by simultane<»us 
Russian and 1 lalian offensives. Sir Doug- ; 
las Haig (who succeeiled Sir John I’rein h 
as commander in chief of the liritish fori e^ 1 
Dec. 19, i()i5J would have j>referred to ' 
arrange for an offensive in Idanders. hut 
Joffre insisted on operations in tlie Somme 
area, where the British and hrench could , 
Collaborate more easily. Continued argii- j 
ment and friction between Joffre and Il.tia | 
as to the extent of front which the Britnh ( 
should take over. 

In the meanwhile Falkeidiayn, ha\ing 
disposed of the threat from the east, \va^ 
able to bring almost Indf a million men to ! 
the west front end to carry out his long- 
cherished plan for a ( rushing blow. J'lie 
plan was not so much for a brenk-through 
as for mere attrition. The I rench were to 
be bled white at \ erdun, a .salient \( ith poor 
comrnunicatiems and hard t(^ hold and yet 
a })la( e which for .sentimental reason,-, if tor 
no other would have to be fought for ti> the 
eiid. 'I'he Trench, having lo.st faith in fortv, 
had taken away mo.,t of the guns about 
Verdun, and Joffre, intent on |)reparation> 
for the Somme edfensive, ignored warnings 
of danger in that area. 


functions of the foreign ministry were 
taken o\Tr by M. Stunner. 

Nov. 24. M. Stiirmer resigned and was 
followed by M. Trepov. 

e. AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 

1916, Oct. 21. The Austrian {irime minis¬ 
ter, Count Stiirgkh, was assassi¬ 
nated. Ilis place was taken (Oct. 
2N) by Dr. von Korber. 

Nov. 21. rhe old emperor, Francis 
Joseph, died, and was succeeded 
by his grandnefiiiew. Charles. 

Dec. 14. Tlie Korber ministry in Aus¬ 
tria resigned, and was followed 
by a cain'nct under Count Clam-Martinitz. 
Count Czernin took the {)lace of Count 
Buriaii as Austro-Hungarian foreign minis¬ 
ter. 

f. GERMANY 

1916, Nov. 20. 'riu' (ierman fcMvign minis¬ 
ter, von Jagow, resigned. His 
pl.'c c was taken !)>• Dr. A. Zimmermann. 

THK SOMMK, 1916 

1916, Feb. 21. BEGINNING OF THE 
BATTLE OF VERDUN. The 
Germans (( rown Prince W ilhelm in com- 
niaiidi corn enlrated 1400 guns on a short 
fnmt of S miles (Ui the right bank of flic 
.Meuse. Altera dexa.stating boini^ardment 
tliey took Fort Douaumont (leb. 251. 

1 rench reinforcements ((len. Petaini were 
rushed to this sector, but the defense was 
han’ipered i)y the bottle-mouth ot the sail 
enl 

Mar. 6-Apr. 10. KeiuAval of the attack, 
this time on both sides of the 
salient. TciTilK loss of llte on Ijoth sides. 
Gen. Nivelle n,4)kn e(i (ien. Pciain and the 
1 reiu ii began a series of vigorous couiUcr- 
atlacks (.May). 

June 2. rile Germans tiually took Fort 
Vaux, and liefore tlie end of the 
month the works of Thiaumont (June 23). 
Heavy attacks continued until July ri, 
wher. the (iermans went over to the de- 
fen^ixe. 'The I rench losses ha\e been 
estimated at about 350.000. the (ierman at 
somewhat le.ss. But Verdun did not bring 
a (!(■( ision mu< li nearer. 

'Pile immediate elfect of tlic as.sault on 
X’erduii w.'is fell in the i)re[)aration for the 
.Somme olTensix e. J'he !■ rent h were obliged 
to rediK e their contribution from 40 di¬ 
visions to 16 and their front of attac k from 
25 miles to 10. so that the oj)eratioii was in 
the main a British one. 



THE WAR AT SEA, 1916 A.D. 


July 1. OPENING OF THE BATTLE 
OF THE SOMME. After a long 
and intensive bombardment the British 
advanced on a front of 15 miles toward 
liapaume, wliile the I’Yench objective was 
Peronne. Though the Germans were out¬ 
numbered at least six to one at first, the 
British had but little success, 'fhe liea\ily 
laden infantry was unable to mo\e fast 
enough to kec'j) up witli an extraordinarily 
rigid time schedule. British losses on (»ne 
day were ()0.ooo. heavier than in this or 
any oilier war. 

July-Aug. d'he battle ci)ntinued, both 
sides fighting despcualely and the 
Allies gradually pushing forward. 

Sept. 15. First use of tanks by the 
British. These had been .^ug- 
geslcal long before, but the military auth(.)ri- 
ties ha<l been ho>iiIr to the idea, and even 
when they were iiu.dly ii-^ed there were .fir 


14. THK \V.\R AT SKA. 

d he >e( ond halt of njp:; a.jid the tirsi h;df 
of were' iioi marked by any striking 

events of na\ al warfare. I he Germans | 
(ontinued their eiTorts to reduce ^;riti^ll ; 
pre})ond(TaTice by submarine and mine 
deslruclion. and at the same lime ex¬ 
tended tlu ir operaliiuis against merchant 
shipping. 

1916, Feb. 21. flie German goxa'rnmcnt 
iiolilied tlie I'niled .States go\ern- 
rnent that therueforth armed 
nuTi lianlmen would be treated as ! 
cruisers. The “extended” sub- | 
marine campaign lit'gan Mar. 1. j 

Mar. 24. d'be Sn.ysrx sunk by torpedo in 
the Ghann<-1 with the los- of 
.Xmeritan !i\c<. I'here followed anoth.er 
a<Timonious dis[uile between \\ ashinglon 
and PcTlin, the ('rerrnans showing them- 
seK'es unwilling to make any corn'ession 
until what amounted to an Arneric'an ulti 
malum iiidmed them to gi\e u]) unre 
stri. ted submarine warfare for the time 
being ! Mav 10b 

In the meanwhile fjan. Adm. 

Scheer had siu ev'eded .\<lm. Pohl in tiie 
eommand of the German High Seas Meet. 
The famous minister of Marine-, Adm. von 
Tirpitz, resigned (Mar. t] as a j^rolesl 
against the- emperor's unw illingness to make 
full use of German sea j>o\\er. He was 
suai t'eded by Adm. von Capelle. 

Apr. 24-25. A German squadron raided 
and bomiiarded Yarmouth and 
Lowestoft. Submarine's appeared 
otf the Seottish naval base-s. 

May 31-June 1. BATTLE OF JUT¬ 
LAND (SKAGERRAK). May ,0 
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too few (only 18 on the field) to gain the 
fullest advantage. 

Nov. 18. End of the battle of the Somme, 

which gradually ran out in rain 
and mud. I'he Allies had conquered about 
125 sq. miles of territory, but nothing of 
j)rime strategic importance. The maximum 
advance was about 7 miles. British losses 
were o\'cr 400.0C0 and French almost 
200,000. d'he German losses were between 
400.000 and 500.000. 

Oct. 24-Dec. 18. ‘ The French (Gen. 
?ilangin; counter-attacked at Ver¬ 
dun, retaking Forts l4(<uauniont and Vaux 
(Xov. 2J and making a tcdal advance of 
aljoul, tw(.) miles, d’iu-se ojierations left the 
situation at X'erdun miuli as it was early 
in the year. Both sides were seriously ex¬ 
haust e-d after the tirduous and costly, but. 
wii»»ll)' incoiic lui'ie e. operations of igiO, 


BATTLE C3F JKTLAND 

Adm. Hipper with the German battle- 
(Tuiser squadron had been sent to show 
liim.M-lf off the Xorwegitm ci.)ast. jMay 31 
lie came into citntact with Adm. Beatty and 
the Britidi battle cruisers, running south¬ 
east before ihe (irand l-'leet. d’hough 
deaidediy outnumbered Hipj)er and the 
Ciernuins, through superior marksmanship, 
sank two of bealty’s shi[)s. He-atty. sight¬ 
ing tile (iernian High Seas Fleet K\eJm. 
St-)iee-i’ cotiiing uf) in battle array, turned 
to the north to meet Jeilicoe and the (brand 
Fleet, wiiiHi was liastening to his assistance, 
d'he German tleei. having been sucked in, 
met the Ktr.ind I'lect just before <) P.M. 
Jeilicoe tried t«.' (iepliw across Scheer’s line 
of rctfe-al. but Scheer turned about sud¬ 
denly caul made away to the south and then 
to the cast, coming up on the tlank of the 
Pu-itish, in juirsuit. Scheer turned again, 
launching a tor]Hdc) aiiack. winch t>bliged 
Jclli'oc to fall back. Sclieer ll'.cn sent 
IIi{)])er and the battle cruisers to attack 
while t!ie High Seas Meet effciTed its escape. 
Xigl-,l fell, leaving the two th-els steaming 
southwest aliout b miles apiart. But at 
o P.M. Scheer turned east and made for 
Horns Reef, forcing his way tlirough the 
tail end of Jellicoe’s forces, still steaming 
south, ddie German tlev t reached Horns 
Reef in safety at 3.30 in the night. Each 
lleel lost six ships in the Jutland engage¬ 
ment, but the british ships lost totaled 
almost twi(e tlie tonnage of the Germans. 
Scheer had to > icld to the superiority of 
the Ih-itish in cafutal ships, but in battle¬ 
cruiser warfare the Germans \vere com¬ 
pletely \ ic i('rioiis. d hey showed themselves 
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brilliant in rnaneuvTring and in marksman¬ 
ship. 

Aug. 19, Oct. 26-27. German raids on 

the English coast. At the same 
time German ligiU, cruisers slip])e(l tlirough 
the blockade and rax aged commerce in the 
Atlantic, later returning through tlie lines 


to home ports {Moeix e, Dec. 26, 1915-Mar. 
14, 1916; Nov. 26, igi6-Mar. 22, 1917; 
Sccadicr, Nov. 22, 1916-Aug. 2, 1917; 
Woljf, Dec. I, igiO-Feb. 24, 1918). ddic 
German commercial submarine Dciilschland 
made a trip to America and back (July 10, 
1916, at Norfolk, Va.). 


15. THE ITALIAN FRONT, 1916 


1916, Feb. 15-Mar. 17. The fifth battle of 

the Isoiizo, which, like the pre\'i- 
ous engagements, led to no substantial 
(diange. 

'riie Austrian chief of staff, Gen. Conrad, 
had for some time l)een urging u])on the 
German high command the desiraliility of 
massing troo))S in the Trentino for an at¬ 
tack upon the Italian ri'ar and llank, but 
Falkenhayn had liatly refused to contribute 
forc(‘s which he needed for the oj>erations 
at X'erdun. U'he result was that the .\us- 
triaiis decided to make the try alone. As 
many troops as })ossil)le were withdrawn 
from the Russian front and j)re})ared for an 
ad\'ance on the .\siago plateau. 

May 15-June 3. The Austrian offensive 
in the Trentino. The Italians 
were taken by surprise and the ;\ustrians 


took Asiago and Ar.siero (May 31). But it 
soon became e\ ident that tlie Austrians 
lacked suflicient forces to brc'ak through, 
the more so as the Italians hastily brouglit 
up reserves from the Isonzo front. 'J'he 
Italian lines held and by June 17 a. counter- 
olTensive was lauiuhed. W'hen this came 
to a clos(“ tjuly 7) most of tlic territory had 
been rtaovt'red, but the Italian losses were 
about 150,000 men. 

Aug. 6-17. Sixth battle of the Isonzo. 

ddie Italians finally took Gorizia 
(Aug. ()). 

Sept. 14-18. Seventh battle of the 
Isonzo. 

Oct. 9-12. Eighth battle of the Isonzo. 

Oct. 31-Nov. 4. Ninth battle of the 
Isonzo. 


16. THE EASTERN FRONT, 1916 


1916, Mar. 19-Apr. 30. Battle of Lake i 
Naroch. This incoiu lusi\'e Kus- | 
skin offensive was intended solely 
to reli(‘\'e the jiressure of the 
Germans at X’erdun. 

June 4. BEGINNING OF THE GREAT 
BRUSILOV OFFENSIVE, initi¬ 
ated somewhat jirematurely in order to 
meet the Italian a[)peals for action to dis¬ 
tract the Austrians in the dhentino. Bru¬ 
silov (a])j)ointed to the command of the 
Russian southern front, Apr. 4) had planned 
the offensive for June 15, to (oincide with 
Joffre’s great offensive on the Somme. But 
the Brusilov offensive was meant to lie 
followed by an cv en larger oj)eralion farther 
north. The objeclive in the south was 
Kovel, an imjKirtant railway center, but 
the advance e.\Lended over a front of 300 


miles, d'lie Austrians, taken by surprise, 
fell l)ack at once, leaving many prisoners in 
Russian hands. 'I'he Russians took Lutsk 
(June 8) and Czernowitz (June iSE Heavy 
lighting continued about Kovel, 'rarno])ol, 
and Baranovici (battles of the Strypa, June 
ij-30; Baranovici, July 2-g; Kovel, July 
28- Aug. 17) until Sept. The Russians ad¬ 
vanced from 25 to 125 kilometers in tlie 
region from Ihnsk south Pj C'zernowitz and 
they took half a million prisoners, l)Ut they 
liad difficulties in moving tlieir own troof)s 
from north to south, and ultimately the 
offensive was stopped l)y the arrived of 15 
divisions of Germans from the west front. 
'Rhe Russians had failed to take cither 
Kovel or Lemberg. 'Their losses were about 
a million men, and the whede operation left 
tlie army demoralized and discontented. 


17. THE BALKAN FRONT, 1916 


Throughout the summer and autumn of 
1916 the Greek situation continued to be 
most unsatisfactory from the Thitente view¬ 
point. 

1916, May 26. A Bulgarian-German force 


occu]9ied Fort Rupel in Greek Macedonia, 
this action enhancing the susjiieion that 
King Constantine was secretly bound to 
the Central Povvtts. 

June 6-22. 'The “pacific blockade” of 
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Greece by the Entente Powers. France 
and England sent Greece an ultimatum 
(June 2i) demanding demobilization of 
the Greek army and the institution of re¬ 
sponsible government. The (ireek govern¬ 
ment yielded. The Skouloudis ministry 
resigned and a Zairnis cabinet was organ¬ 
ized. The army was put on a peace 
footing (June 27) and new elections were 
arranged for. 

July 25. The reconstituted Serbian 
army, which had been shipjied 
from Corfu to Saloniki, came into action 
on that front. Russian trooi^s from PTam e 
and an Italian contingent also arrived (July 
30, Aug. 11). 


Aug. 2-21. Battle of Doiran. The Allies 
began the advance against tlie 
Bulgarians on the Saloniki front. 

Aug. 17-19. Battle of Fiorina. Phe 
Bulgars and Germans counter¬ 
attacked and ])ushed baxk the Saloniki 
forces. They took Seres (Aug. ig). 
Drama, and Kavalla (Sept. 18). where the 
fourth Greek army corps voluntarily sur¬ 
rendered. 


Aug. 30. A \’'enize!is(, f)ro Ally mo\ t - 
ment, fostered by (ien. Sarrail, 
took place at Saloniki. | 

Sept. 29. Venizelos and Adm. Condon- ! 
riotis established a provisional : 
government in Crete. Venizelos then (Oct. , 
9 ) went to Saloniki, where the provisional I 


government declared war on Germany and 
Bulgaria (Nov. 23). 

Oct. 10. The Entente Powers, incensed 
by the surrender of the Greek 
forces at Kavalla, submitted an ultimatum 
to Athens demanding the surrender of the 
Greek fleet. The Athens go\'ernment 
(Lambros ministry, Oct. 10-May 3, 1917) 
yielded (Oct. 11), whereuf)on the J'intente 
Powers demanded (Now ig) the dismissal 
of the representatives of the Central Powers 
at Athens and the surrender of war material. 
'J'hese demands were rejected ( \ov. 30) and 
in consequence French and British landing 
parties debarked at Piraeus, d'hey with¬ 
drew again Dec. i after con diets with the 
(ireeks. Dec. (> there were clashes l)etween 
the Greek govcTiiment supporters and tlie 
Veiiizelists. 

Dec. 8 . Blockade of Greece. The Allies 
demanded (Dec'. 14) the ('omj)lete 
withdrawal of Greek forces from 7'hessaly. 
d'he Athens government once more gave in 
(Dec. 15), but Dec. ig the liritish govern¬ 
ment deci'led to rec^ognize the jcrovisional 
government of \’enize!os. 

Oct. 5-Dec. 11. The Allied forces under 
Sarrail began a great offensive in 
Macedonia (battle of the Cerna and Mon- 
astir, or first battle of Monastir ). Monastir 
( Bitolje) was taken (Nov. ig) and t he .\llies 
finally pushed forward as far as Lake 
Okhrid. On tlie Ikilgarian frontier no ad¬ 
vance was III ado. 


18. THf: INTERVENTION OF RUMANIA 


Since the spring of igif) the Jvussian 
gov'crnment had been redoubling its efforts 
to bring Rumania into the war. The suc¬ 
cess of the Brusilov ()ffcnsi\'e and the 
readiness of the Russian gocernment and 
its allies to recognize the Rumanian claims 
to the Bukovina and Banal as well as to 
Transylvania resulted in the conclusion 
of a fiolitical and military agreement (Aug. 
iSj. 

1916, Aug. 27. RUMANIA DECLARED i 
WAR ON AUSTRIA-HUNGARY, i 

Germany declared war on Rumania, and 1 
Italy" finally declared war on Germany ; 
(Aug. 28). Turkey" and Bulgaria declared | 
war on Rumania a few day"s laic?r (Aug. 30, ( 
Se})t. 1 respectiv^ely). I 

The Rumanians should probably have 
entered the war in June, when the Russian 
offensive began, but they had wanted to 
wait for the harvest and were, in fact, very 
inadequately pre})ared even then. 
Aug. 28. The Rumanians began the in¬ 
vasion of Transylvania and took 


Kronstadt (Brasovj and Hermannstadt 
(Sibiu). 

Sept. 27-29. T'he’Austro-German forces, 
hastily assembled in 'J'ransylvania 
and commanded by the former chief of 
staff, Gen. von Palkcnhayn (replaced by 
Ilindenburg, .\ug. 2()), counter-attacked 
and surrounded the Rumanians at Her¬ 
mannstadt (battle of Sibiu). 

Sept. 26-Nov. 23. Oj^ierations of a Bul¬ 
garian (lerman force under Gen. 
von Mackensen, in the Dobrudja. 
Silistria was taken (Si-pt. 10), then 
Constantza (Oct. 22) and Cerna- 
voda (Oc t. 25). 

Ott. 7-9. Battle of Kronstadt (Brasov). 
The Austro-Cierman forces retook 
the city and ad\'anced to the Car¬ 
pathian passes. 

Nov. 10-14. Falkenhayn forced the 
Vulcan Pass into Rumania and 
began the invasion of W'allachia. 

Nov. 23. Mackensen’s troops crossed the 
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Danube at Sislova and Simnitza and ad¬ 
vanced toward Bucharest, as did Falken- 
hayn comin);^ from Craiova. 

Dec. 1-5. The Rumanians tried to 
counter-attack on the Ar^es River, 
but were com{)letely defeated (battle of 
Argesul). The Rumanian p;ovcrnment was 
hastily moved to Jassy, and the capital, 
Bucharest, fell into the hands of the enemy 
(Dec. (>). 


1917, Jan. The Austro-German forces con¬ 
tinued the advance both in tlie 
Dobrudja and in Moldavia. Braila was 
taken (Jan. 5) and Focsani (Jan. 8). By 
the middle of Jan. the Rumanians had 
reacdied the Sereth River, where the cam- 
f)aign (ame to a stop. Most of Rumania, 
with important wheat-and-oil-producing 
areas, was in the hands of the Central 
Powers. 


19. PEACE NEGOTEATIONS, 1916-1917, AND 
T HE IN T E R V E N T1 C) N O E T H E V N El' E D S T A T E S 


rroin the \ cry dut break of the war. ! 
President Wilson aj)pears to have felt that 
ultimately the op}X)rtunity would })resent j 
itsell for llie United Statics government to | 
Stef) in as mediator. The president himself j 
regarded the w'ork of peacemaking as 
his great mission, and was prepared to 
act at once when the moment wais oppor¬ 
tune. 

1916, Jan.-Feb. 7'he fircsident’s close ' 
friend and intimate adviser. Col. | 
Edward M. House, \ isited 1 .urope and con ; 
suited w’ith the leading statesmen. His j 
conferences with Sir I’dward Grey recsulled ' 
in the so-called House Memorandum of 
Feb. 22, w'hich stateil that the president was 
ready, whenever Ihigland and ITance 
thought the lime opportune, to }.)rof)osc a 
f)cace conference. If the firoposal were | 
accepted hy the .Allies but rejected Iiy Ger¬ 
many, the Ihiited States would probably 
enter the wair on the .Allied side. The terms , 
on W'hich the Ihiiled States would mediate 
would include the restoratiem of Belgium 
and Serbia, the retroce.ssion of Alsace- 
Lorraine to Frame, the accjuisition of Con¬ 
stantinople by Russia, and the transfer of 
the Italian-speaking j)arts of Austria to 
Italy. J’olaml was to be indei)endent. | 
Germany would retain some colonies and : 
perhaps be gi\'cn more. At that time the 
Allied soldiers and statesmen w’ere still 
hoping for victory in the ic>io offensive, l)ut , 
the offer illuminates the symfvathies of I 
Wilson, House, Page, and other American j 
statesmen. | 

Public opinion in the United States w'as j 
still distinctly dixided, but sentiment for | 
peace w'as |)re\ alent, excepting in the east- | 
ern states where, almost from the outset, | 
there w^as some feeling for inter\Tntion on 
the Allied side (influence of English propa¬ 
ganda, etc.). The president was re-elected 
(Nov. 7, IQ It)) very largely on a jflatform 
of peace, but he applied himself almost at 
once to the resumption of his mediatory 
elTorts. 


Dec. 12. The German government ap- 
|>ealed to the I'nited States to 
iiifnrm the Entente governments that the 
( entral 1’owners were prepared to negotiate 
peace. M'his olTer a])pears to have been 
designed to anticipate any mo\'e by Wilson 
and may hax'e been intended to divide the 
Allies or to jarc'pare the way for the intro¬ 
duction of unrestricled submarine W'arfare. 
In any exent. the military situation, after 
the wif)ingout of Rumania. cx>uld hardly 
have been more fax'orable. a fact which was 
not overloc>kcd in the drafting of the Ger¬ 
man note. kailnre of the Germans to 
mention any specific terms, and the fact 
that all the adx antages xvere on their side, 
made it relatix’cly easy for the .Allied gov¬ 
ernments (nexv energy of the Lloyd George 
and Briand cabinets) to reject the German 
advances i Dec. 30). 

Dec. 18. President Wilson transmitted 
his own proposals to the xvarring 
powers. He suggested that the l>elligerents 
state their terms for ])eace and for arrange¬ 
ments to guarantee the world against re- 
nexxal of conflict. Tlic German, .Austrian, 
and Turkisii gox’crnments rejilied (Dec. 26) 
in an appreciatix'e xvay, but reiterated their 
o|)inion tliat the l)est mc*tlE)d would be to 
cadi a meeting for exchange of viexvs. No 
definite terms were mentioned. The .Allied 
Powers in their reply (Jan. 10, iqiy^ named 
specific terms. I'liese included the resto¬ 
ration of Belgium, Serbia, and Montenegro; 
the evac'uation of I'rench. Russian, and 
Rumanian territory, with just reparation; 
the reorganiziition of Europe on tlie basis 
of nationalities; the restoration of territory 
previously taken from the Allies; the liber¬ 
ation of Italians, Slavs, Rumanians, and 
Gzechoslovaks from foreign rule; the freeing 
of subject nationalities under Turkish rule 
and the exjxulsion of the Turks from Europe. 

The far-reaching nature of the Allied 
terms, at a moment xvhen the military situ¬ 
ation xvas l)y no means in their fax'or, 
estranged even Wilson, vxflio still stuck by 
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the idea of “peace without victory” (speech 
to the Senate, Jan. 22). The first step, 
liowever, was to elicit from the Germans a 
concrete statement of aims. Tliese were 
confidentially communicated to the presi¬ 
dent on Jan. 29: restitution of the part of 
Alsace occupied by the German forces; 
acquisition of a strategical and economic 
zone between Germany and Poland on the 
one hand and Russia on the other; return 
of colonies and the granting to Germany of 
colonial territory^ in accorel with her pojni- 
lation and economic needs; restoration of 
occupied Prance; renunciation of economic 
obstacles to normal commerce; com})en- 
sat ion for German enterj)riscs and (dvilians 
damaged by the war; freedom of the seas, 
etc. 

Though this program was anything but 
hopeful, the president and the German am¬ 
bassador, Count Bernstorff, continued to 
negotiate. It was felt that the Allies were 
rapidly coming to the |.)oint where they 
would be unable to continue the war with¬ 
out American aid and that, wlien that 
time came, they would have to accejit 
American mediation and a compromise' 
peace without victory. Hut tliese discus¬ 
sions were cut short by the decision of the 
Germans to begin unrestricted sulmiarine 
warfa re. 

1917, Jan. 8 . A meeting of the highest 
military and ci\dl olhcials of Ger¬ 
many, at Pless, finally ('oncluded that the 
unrestricted use of the submarine was the 
only method by which Phigland could be 
brought to her knees and the war won. it 
was calculated that shi))ping could be sunk 
at the rate of hoo.ooo tons a month and 
that in six months hingland would ha\e to 
yield. It was understood that tfie decision 
would probably mean war with the United 
States, but it was felt that the conlli( t 
would be over before the full weight of 
America could be thrown in. The chan¬ 
cellor, Bethmann-Ilollweg, and men like 
Helfferich were not con\'inced of the sound¬ 
ness of the policy, but offered no other 
solution. To counterbalance the hostility 
of the United States, the foreign minister, 
Herr von Zimmermann, sent instructions 
to the German minister in Mexico to work 
for an alliance with Mexico and Japan 
directed against the United Stales (Jan. 

Jan. 31. The United States w'as notified 
that unrestricted submarine war 
would begin on Feb. i. 

Feb. 3. The United States government 
severed relations with the German 
government. In response to an appeal from 


the president, Brazil, Bolivia, Peru, and 
other Latin-American states followed suit. 
China did likewise (Mar. 14). 

The president had decided not to declare 
w^ar until the Germans had committed an 
overt act. Several American ships were in 
fact sunk during Feb. and Mar. At the 
same time the British secret service inter- 
cei)ted and deciphered the Zimmermann 
note, revealing German plans against the 
United States. 

Apr. 6 . THE UNITED STATES DE¬ 
CLARED WAR ON GERMANY, 

following the f)resident*s war message to 
the Senate (Aj)ril 2). W ar was not de¬ 
clared on Austria-Hungary until Dec. 7. 
1917. 

1917, Feb.-June. Secret negotiations be¬ 
tween the Emperor Charles of 

Austria and his foreign minister, Count 
Czernin, and the French and British gov¬ 
ernments. 7"he emperor seems to ha\'e 
been determined, from the time of his 
accession (Xov. igiO), to make fieace, 
e\en without Germany. 7’he negotiations 
were carried on through his brother-in-law. 
Prince Sixtus of Bourbon, who was serving 
in the Belgian army. .After se\’eral secret 
meetings in Switzerland, Prince Si.xtus w’enl 
to \denna, with the full knouledge and 
appro\'al of the Frcm h foreign office, and 
had a confi'reiice with the emperor and 
('zernin. He lelurned to Paris wdth a letter 
from Charle.-^ (dati'd .Mar. 24) in which the 
writer jiromised tt> use his inllueme wath 
his allies to sujgiort “the just French 
claims relative to Alsace-Lorraine.” Bel 
giurn W'as to be restored, wit.li compensation 
for her losses; so also Serbia, whi( h was to 
have acc ess to the Adriatic . 7'he emperor 
was also not opposed to Russia’s acTjui-sition 
of Const an tinofile. 

'Phis offer was well recei\ i'd by Poincare 
and Briand and also by Lloyd George. The 
one flaw^ was the failure to offer adequate 
gains to Italy. In the ensuing negotiations, 
which continued till June (second visit of 
Prince Sixtus to Vienna, May 6-8), it be¬ 
came clear that the Austrians were willing 
to turn over the Trentino to Italy, but not 
Trieste, and that the Italians (statement of 
Sonnino at the St. Jean de Maurienne con¬ 
ference, Apr. 19 - 21 ) were unwilling to 
accept anything short of the full terms of 
the Treaty of London (see p. 025). Efforts 
co!itinucd to be made by Poincare and 
Lloyd George, but the Frencii prime minis¬ 
ter, M. Ribot (succeeded Briand, Mar. 20), 
took a hopeless attitude and indeed the 
Italians made no move in the direction of 
concessions. 
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20. CAMPAIGNS IN ASIATIC TURKEY, 
1916-1917 

1916, Apr. 26. Anglo-Russian-French Oct. 24. The British reply took exrqition 


agreement with regard to the 
future partition of Asiatic Turliey. This 
agreement had been maturing ever since 
Mar. 1915, when France and JAigland 
jiromised Russia C'onstantinojile and the 
Straits. It pnj\ ided that in t he independent 
Arab state that was to be formed, England 
should ha\ e as a s])here of inlluence Meso- 
jiotamia and in Syria the ])orts of Haifa and 
Acre. The French sphere was to include 
the coastal strip nf Syria, the .\dana vilayet, 
Cilicia and southern Kurdistan, with Khar- 
put. Palestine was to lie under an inter 
national administration. Russia was to 
recei\'e Armenia aiul part of Kurdistan 
and northern Anatolia westward from 
dVebizond to a point to be (h'termined 
later. 

May 9. THE SYKES-PICOT AGREE¬ 
MENT between lingland and 
I'rance. This made thi' I reiu h and British 
(.laims more specila . The territories men¬ 
tioned in the abo\e agreement w'ere to lie 
the ITem h and Briti.sh administ rati\e 
zones, while the rest of Arabia was to be 
tlivided into French and British sjiheres of 
inlluence, though organized as an .\rab 
stale or federation of state^. 

1917, Apr. 19-21. The St. Jean de Mau- 
rienne Agreement. In return for 
recognition of the Sykes I’icot .Agreement, 
Italy was given further (.oncessions in the 
regions of .\dalia and Sm>Tna. 

'I'hrough the Sykes-I’icot Agreement the 
British were iinoh ing themsehes in serious 
dilii< ulties for the future, because lliese 
agreements were not entirely com[)atible 
with other agri'emeiits made with Arab 
chieftains, agreements uhiih, indeed, were 
not I'omjiatible with eat h other. 


a. ARABIA 

1914, Oct. 31. Lord Kitchener had offered 

Hussein, the Crand Sherif of 
Mecca, a conditional guaranty of inde¬ 
pendence. Negotiations between the sherif 
and the British government were definitely 
embarked upon in July, 1915. 

1915, July 14. Hussein submitted his 

terms for entering uinm a cam- 
])aign against tire 'burks. Britain was to 
recognize the inde\iendcnee of Uac Arab 
eounlries south of 37 ^^ N. L. 


to the Aral) claims to the Mersina- 
j Alexandretta region and to Syria w^est of 
; Damascus, llama, Homs, and Aleppo. FAir 
I the rest the boundaries of the future Arab 
j stale W'ere aceejttod with respect to '‘those 
tiortions of the territories therein in which 
(ireat JKitain is free to act wdthout detri¬ 
ment to her ally. France.” 

Nov. 5. Hussein accepted the British 
firofiosals with regard to Mersina 
; und Alexandretta, but held out for Beirut 
' and .\lefi|)o, as well as Baghdad and Basra, 
though he w'as willing to recognize the 
; IKitish right to temporary occu])ation of 
I the lat ter {)la(,es. 

Dec. 21. The French government ac¬ 
cepted tlie idea of Arab adminis¬ 
tration of western Syria, but only 

I under French inlluence. 

I 1916, Jan. 30. The British accepted Hus- 
; sein’s terms, leaving the exact 

I status of Baghdad and Basra, and 

j of the sphere of I'rench influence 

i in Svria, undetermined. 

I 

I b. N E J D 

! 

! 1915, Dec. 25. The government of India, 

I after long negotiations w'ith Ibn 

1 Sa’ud, King of Xejd, concluded an agree- 
! merit w'ith him (ratified July 18, 19TU) by 
I which it recognized Xejd, (Jatif. Juliail. and 
territories along the Persian Gulf coast of 
I .Arabia as the indejiendent pt>ssessions of 
j 11)11 Sa’ud, despite the ob\'ious contradic- 
I lion betw'een these concessions and those 
offered to Hussein. 

c. ARAB REVOLT 

1916, June 5. Beginning of the Arab revolt 
in the Hijaz. Attack on the 
'Turkish garrison at xMedina. 

June 7. Hussein proclaimed the inde¬ 
pendence of the Hijaz. The garri¬ 
son of Mecca surrendered (June 
ro). 

Oct. 29. Hussein proclaimed King of 
the Arabs. He summoned all 
Arabs to make war on the Turks. 

Dec. 16. The British government recog¬ 
nized Hussein as King of the 
IFijaz. 

It was largely in order to strengthen the 
Arab insurrection that Sir Archibald Mur- 
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ray (commander in Egyj>t, since INlar. ig, 
igi6) decided on a cautious ofTeiisive in 
Sinai and Palestine. 

1916, Nov. 16. Beginning of the advance. 
Dec. 21. The British took El Arish, after 

building a railway and pipeline 
across the desert. They then took 
the fortified posts of Magdhaba 
(Dec. 23) and Rafah (Jan. g, 

igr?)- 

1917, Mar. 26-27. First battle of Gaza. 

The caA'alry had surroundefl the 
town, but through a misunder¬ 
standing was recalled. 

Apr. 17-19. Second battle of Gaza. 
The Turks, in the interval, had 
strengthened their j>osition and had been 
reinforced by (ierman tnu^ps {Asirnkorps, 
under von I'alkenhayn). 'Hie British were 
forced back with heavy losses. 
June 28. IMurray was rejilaced by Sir 
Edmund Allenby. 

July 6 . Icmergence of the spectacular 
war hero. Col. T. E. Lawrence, 
who gahanized the Arab movement and 
took Aqaba, thus beginning the brilliant 
thrusts against the Turkish garrisons and 
especially against the guards of the llijaz 
railway, the most imjiortant link in the 
Turkish communications. 

d. MESOPOTAMIA 

Operations on the Mesopotamian front 


were also resumed in the autumn of 1916, 
with Sir Stanley Maude in command. 
.‘Vfter troops and supplies had been col¬ 
lected in large numbers and careful prejia- 
rations had been made 

1916, Dec. 13. The advance was begun 

toward Kut-el-Amara. 

1917, Jan. 9-Feb. 24. Battle of Kut. The 

city was taken Feb. 23. 'ITic 
\'ictorious British then pursued 
the Turks toward Baghdad. 

Mar. 11. BAGHDAD OCCUPIED BY 
THE BRITISH. 

'The British campaign in Meso- 
f)(»lami;i was a('('om|)anied by a 
new Russian advance in western 
Persia. 

1917, Mar. 2. The Russians took Hama- 
dan, then Kirmanshah tyiar. 12), 
Karind (Mar. 17). and Khanikin 
(Apr. 4 ). 

Apr. 23. The British reached Samarra, 

So miles north of Baghdad. 

July 8 . The Russians began to retreat 
from western Persia: one of the 
effeets of the Russian Rev^olulion. 
Sept. 29. The British captured Ramadi 
on the Icu))hrates, ami tlien l\ov. 
6) Tikrit on the 'Figris. these ])(>ints marking 
the farthest e.\tent of the ach'aiice in Meso¬ 
potamia in Fgi;. 


21. THE WESTERN ERONT, 1917 


The o[)erations of 1Q17 were prefaced by 
important changes in the (iernian and 
ITench high commands. 

1916, Aug. 29. Hindenburg succeeded 
von Falkenhayn as ( hief of staft 
of the German held armies, with Gen. von 
Ludendorff as (]uarterinaster-general. De- 
sjhlc their constant advocacy ot a concen¬ 
tration of forces on the eastern front, both 
Hindenburg and Ludendorff now came to 
share the o)>inif)n of Falkenhayn, that a de¬ 
cision could be reached only on the I'Veiu h 
front. 

Dec. 12. Gen. Nivelle succeeded Joffre 

as commander in chief of tlie 
French armies. Nivelle had distinguislied 
himself in the fighting at \crdun. His 
energy and dash made a profound iinpres 
sion, and his appointment, it was hojn-d, 
Would lead to a more fruitful campaign. 

Nivelle, like his predece.ss(jr, hoped to 
effect a break-througli and planned a great 
French offensive in the dirtn'tion of Jvaon. 
this to be iritrt^duced by a preliminary 


Franco-Fnglish aiivancc on both sides of 
the Somme. J'he execution of this jdan 
was delayed by disagreement between Ni¬ 
velle and Haig, who hirnseif would have 
preferred an offensive in Manders and who 
resented btang jmt more or less under 
Xivelle. 'I1ie friction t hat ensued required 
a number of conferemes between French 
and Englisii statesmen (Jan.-Mar. igiy). 

In the interval Ludendorff had decided 
that the western front could be made 
stronger and more defensibh* if some of the 
bulges ( (»uld be eliminated. .V strong new 
jiosition was therefore constructed, which 
became known as the IIiinlrufnirg Line. 
After completely destroying the area be¬ 
tween, and after mining the roads 
1917, Feb. 23. The (uTnians elTected a 
f)reliminary withdrawal between 
Arras and Soissons. 

Mar. 4-Apr. 5. The main withdrawal 
was carried through. The Ger¬ 
mans abandoned Bapaume, Peronne, Roye, 
Noyon, and Chauny. 
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Though this move on the part of the THE AISNE and THIRD BATTLE OF 
Germans dislocated the French plans, Ni- CHAMPAGNE. Nivelle’s plans had been 
velle was still optimistic. His own generals so well advertised that the Germans had 
warned him and the members of the new been able to concentrate large forces 

cabinet of Ribot (succeeded Briand, Mar. in the area of attack. The whole oper- 

20) and Painleve (minister of war) brought ation failed; in the fighting till May 21 

pressure upon him to give up the plan. the French took only the Chemin des 

This opposition was overcome by Nivelle’s Dames, and this with very heavy losses, 

threat to resign, which the government Discontent and mutiny became ^videspread 
yielded to from consideration of public in the weary army, till 16 corps were af- 
oi)inion. fected (May-June). 

Apr. 9-May 4. BATTLE OF ARRAS. May 15. Nivelle was dismissed and his 
'fhe British 3d army (Gen. Al- place taken by Gen. Retain, who 

lenby) lx.‘gan tlie advance after a thorough did what he could to redress the grievances 

bombardment and heavy gas attack (use | of the trooi)S and wisely decided to stand 
of the gas projector;. Canadian troops ' on the defensive until the American rein- 
took Vimy Ridge and the British made a forcements could make themscK'es felt, 

total adN’anee of about miles, without. .\t t he same time the government proceeded 

however, effecting a break-tlirough. On with the greatest rigor again.sl socialist and 

the Somme they achanced to near St. j)aeirist agitators. Twenty-three leaders 

tjiientin. were e.xecuted. 

Apr. 16-20. SECOND BATTLE OF 

22. TtlE SUBMARINE WAR, 1917 

The German high command reckoned 1 tlie insistence of Lloyd Cieorge, the ad- 
eonfidently on winning tlu‘war through liu‘ inirahy agreed to try convoying merchant 

destruction of tiie laiglish food-supplw ships (lirst conc’oy. May lo). The system 

The })ros])erts were, indeed, e\( client. Al proved to be an unqualitied success. At 
ready in the last months of i()ib German the .same time the British increased the 

submarines liad destroyerl 300.000 tons of numbers of their destroyers and submarine 

slii[)ping a month. By the beginning of (liasers, de\eloped the depth bomb and the 

1017 the Germans had about 120 sub- system of scouting with hvdroi)lune5. Ship- 

marines. the number being increa.sed to 134 building was [)ushed lo the vcr>' limit. 

by (.)cl. igj;. liy Get. 1Q17 the Germans had destroyed 

1917, Apr. Submarine warfare reached the aljout S.000.000 ton^ of shij>ping. but they 

high j)oim. In this month alone had lost 50 submarines and their camj)aign 

875,000 tons of shipping were destroyed. uas becoming less and le.ss effectLe. By 

more than half of it British. This figure the beginning of 1918 the Allies were build- 

e.xeeeded the Cierman estimates ((•oo.ooo' ing more new tonnage than was l)eing 

and brought the British admiralty to the destroyed. 'Die (an-nian gamble on the 

point of despair, l-'inally. (uving largely lo 1 submarine had failed. 

THE BRITISH OFFENSIVES, 1917 

The collapse ot ttie Nivelle oitensive gave entirely successful in straigiuening the 
Haig greater freedom to act than lie had Ypias salient, 

enjoyed before. In \iew of tlie great de- July 31-Nov. 10. THIRD BATTLE OF 
structiveness of the submarines, based on YPRES. Despite the opposition 

the Belgian coast, llaig was more deter- of Lloyd (leorge and the skepticism ol some 

mined than c\ er lo start an offensive in id his .'subordinates, Haig jirtaeeded hope- 

Flanders and to try to roll u{) the (jcrman fully to the main offensive. I'he third 

right Hank. J'he f reneli eommand was not i>aitle of Ypres (or Passchendaele) was a 

enthusiastic about the jilan. and pointed stwies of 8 heavy attacks, carried through in 

out that it could co-o|)erate only to llic driving rain and fought over ground water- 

extent of launching lesser attacks on the logged and muddy. No break-through was 

Verdun and Champagne fronts. effected and the total gain was about 5 

1917, June 7. Battle of Messines (till June miles of lerriioiv’. which made the Ypres 

14). 'File British 2d army (Gen. salient more inconvenient than ever and 

Plumer) launched a surprise at- cost the British about 400.000 men. The 

tack on Messines Ridge, and was British forces were almost as demoralized 
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by this operation as the French by the 
Nivelle otTensive. 

Aug. 20-Dec. 15. Second battle of Ver¬ 
dun. Intended to ser\'e as relief 
for the British in Flanders. d"lic 
French, after careful j)reparations, 
gained several key positions, even 
on the east bank of the INleuse. 

Oct. 23-Nov. 1. Battle of Malmaison. 
The French, attacking along the 
Chemin des Dames, managt-d lo 
cut off a (ierman salient northeast 
of Soissons. 'I'he Germans fell 
back to tlie Oise Aisne Ganal. 

Nov. 20-Dec. 3. Battle of Cambrai. 
I'irst great tank raid. Without 


preliminary bombardment the British 
launched a surprise attack with 380 tanks. 
Without much trouble they penetrated the 
three German lines and were on the point 
of breaking through into open country, but 
the exhausted troops were unable to take 
advantage of the situation. The operation 
had been ])lanned as a limited one and 
inadcH^uate reser\ es wcae on hand. 'I'he 
British advanced 5 mih's in the direction 
toward Cambrai on a h-mile front, but No\'. 
30 the Germans suddenly counter-at tac:ked 
on both llanks of the salient and fore ed the 
British to gi\ e uj) much of the ground they 
had conquered. 


24. THE RUSSIAN FRONT, 1917 


The situation in the east was dominated. ^ 
in igr;, by the de\ elof)meiits of the Russian , 
Revolution (sec p. 1028;. But the pro- | 
visional government (Paul Miliukov, foreign 
minister. Mar. 15-May 16, igi;) wa.s 
strongly in favor o) ju'osecution of the war 
in the ho|)e of realizing the national as[mi¬ 
rations. 'rii(‘ same was true of Alexander 
Kerensky (ministe.r of war, .May ib, |)rime 
minister, July i()i, who hoped to combat 
disruptiv'e tendencies and galvainize the 
country by a new inilitarj^ effort. 
1917, July 1. Brusilov began a great of¬ 
fensive on the Galician front 
(battles of Brzezany, Koniuchy, 
and Zloczow). 'bhe Russians ad¬ 
vanced until the Germans counter¬ 
attacked. 

July 18-28. Battle of East Galicia. 'The 
Germans and Austrians drove the 
Russians back and retook Halicz, 
Tarnopol, Stanislav (July 24-26), ^ 
and Czernowitz (Aug. 3). I 


Aug. 1. Brusilov was succeeded by Gen. 
Kornilov. 

Sept. 3-5. Battle of Riga. 'I'lie Germans 
attacked Koni)lo\ , suirounded 
and took Riga (.Se[)t. 3). 

Sept. 8-14. Kornilov marched on Petro- 
grad as leader of a counter-revolu¬ 
tionary nu)\ement. which failed. 

Oct. 11-20. The Germans, liav’ing over¬ 
run mucli of laitvia, conquered 
the Baltic Islands (Oesel taken, 
G. t. ib; Moon Island and Dago. 
Oct. 77-18). 

Nov. 7 fOct. 25 O.S.). Bolshevik coup 
d'etat in Russia. 

Nov. 28. 'I'he new Boklievik regime 
offerial the Germans an armisli( 
and ]>eace. 

Dec. 15. Armistice concluded on the 
eastern front. 


25. THE BALKAN SITUATION, 1917 


The Macedonian front was quiet during 
the winter of igib-iqiy, but o])erations 
were resumed in March. 

1917, Mar. 11-19. Second battle of Mon- 
astir and battle of Lake Presba. 

May 5-19. Battle of the Vardar (or 
Doiran). 'Fhese engagements were 
inconclusive, but they served to convince 
the Allied powers that success on this front 
would be imjaossible so long as the Greek 
government was unreliable. 

June 11-12. The newly arrived French 
envoy (M. Jonnart) j)reserued an 
Allied ultimatum, demanding the abdi¬ 


cation of King C'onslantine and the re 
miiH iaiion ol the claims of the Greek crown 
prince. At the same time Allied troops 
invaded 'Fhessaly and a French force oc¬ 
cupied the Isthmus of Corinth. 

June 12. Constantine abdicated in favor 
of his sei'ond son, /Mexander. 

June 26. Venizelos became premier, 
replacing M. Zaimis, who Itad 
succeeded Lambros on .May 3. 

June 27. The Greek government sev cred 
relations with the Central Powers 
and definitely entered the war on the Allied 
side. 
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26. THE COLLAPSE OF ITALY, 1917 


During tlic first j)arl of 1917 the Italian 
effort continued to center (m tlie 
Jsonzo. 

1917, May 12-June 8 . Tenth battle of 
the Isonzo. 

Aug. 17-Sept. 12. Eleventh and last 
battle of the Isonzo. As a result 
of two years of operations the Italians liad 
advanced only about 10 miles, or halfway 
to Trieste. 

In jKirt the Italian failure was due to 
inaderiuale artillery and tininmnition. < len. 
Cadorna had already tried to persuade 
hngland and trance to send supj>lies and 
men in large nuinbcTs. so that a knock-out 
blow might be delixered against war-weary 
Austria. Clen. k'o^ h aiid l.loyd (leorge were 
distinctly faxorable to this plan, but Haig 
had his way and proceeded to the offensi\-e 
in Idanders. 

In the meanwhile Ludendorff dec ided to 
follow tile annihilation of Serbia and Ru¬ 
mania with a similar assault on Italy, whiv h 
would reliexe the pressure on .\ustria. Si.x 
dix'isions of (lerman troops were sent to 
reinforce the nine .\ustrian dix isions on the 
Ison/o front. It was decidc-d to attack on 
the Upper I.sc»n/o, near Uaporetlo. in the 


hope of breaking through and advanc ing as 
far as the Taghamento Rix er. 

Oct. 24-Dec. 26. THE CAPORETTO 
CAMPAIGN (sometimes called 
the twelfth battle of the Isonzo). 'I'he 
(rerman-Austrian forces attacked after a 
short bombardment, but in heax y fog. 'Fhe 
Itaiian forces, worn down by long and in- 
conc lusive figliting under t rying conditions, 
broke at once, 'fhe Austro-(jcrman ad¬ 
vance on the first day was fully 10 miles. 

I In three days the}' were through the hills 
! and almost [irevented the completely de¬ 
moralized enemy from crossing the Taglia- 
mento. The Italians fell back to the Piave. 
French and British trooiis were hurried to 
Italy to help hold the front (\ov. 3. 4). 
d'he .\ustro-Cierman fc)rces, outrunning 
their supply system, were obliged to slow 
down, d'he line became tixeci on the Piaxc 
Rixer, alter the Italians had lost almost 
300.000 men taken prisoner and even more 
tliaii that in deserters. 

Nov. 7. Gen. Cadorna was replaced by 
Gen. Diaz, who devoted himself 
to establishing a. defensix'c position 
and aboxe all to restoring the 
morale of the troo])s. 


27. POl.ri’lC AL DKVEl.OPM FNTS, 1917-1918 


In tile suninic r ol jteaee no lc»nger 

apjiearecl lc» he far in the future. 'The in- 
aliility of both .-ides to win a ch*c ision on 
the battlefield and the victory of tlic rexo- 
lulion in Russia led to a wide .spreac .1 ol 
defeatism, pacillsm, and soc iaiism. 

a. FRANCE 

1917, Mar. 17. The Briand cabinet was 
obliged to resign, and xxas suc¬ 
ceeded by a ministry in which Alexandre 
Ribot was jircrnier and M, Painleve foreign 
minister. It was tliis cabinet, led by a tired 
septuagenarian, that had to hear the lull 
brunt of the discontent arising from Xi- 
velle’s ill-starred otTensixe. Deserted by 
the Socialists, who were outraged by the 
government^ refusal of [lassports to dele¬ 
gates to the Socialist conference at Slock 
holm, Rihot resigned (Sept. q). 

Sept. 12. M. Painleve formed a cabinet, 
in which Ribot became foreign 
minister. I'his proved lo be merely 
a transition g(.)vernment, unalile to stem 
the tide of war-wctiriness. 


Oct. 23. M. Barthou succeeded M. Ri¬ 
bot as foreign minister. 

Nov. 16. The Painleve cabinet fell. 
Formation of the great ministry 
of Georges Clemenceau, in wide h the prime 
ndnislcT was also minister of war, while 
M. Pichon was given the foreign oliice. 
('lemeiiceau’s policy was one of \ ii lory sans 
pl/riisr. He set out at once to hunt down 
the 1 )reachers of disaffection (Maivy, Hum¬ 
bert, Bolo Pasha, Caillauxj and to organize 
the country for \ ictory. 

b. AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 

In Austria-Hungary the continuance 
ot the war and the failure of the cm- 
fieror’s [icace elToris resulted in much in- 
stahilit}’. 

1917, May 23. The Hungarian ministry 
of Count Tisza resigned. 

June 15-Aug. 9. Count Esterhazy’s 
ministry in Hungury. 

Aug. 21-1918, Oct. 24. Count Wekerle’s 
ministry in Hungary. 
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1917, June 18. The cabinet of Count 

Clam-Martinitz in Austria re¬ 
signed, being succeeded by a new 
government under Dr. von Seid- 
ler, which continued in office until 
June 21, lyiS. 

1918, Apr. 15. Count Czernin, the Austrian 

foreign minister, was replaced by 
Baron Burian, who continued in office until 
Oct. 25, 1918. 

c. GERMANY 

In Germany the growing unrest led to 
certain important promises by the 
government. 

1917, Apr. 7. The Kmperor William, as 
King of Prussia, in an Easter 
Message announced the end of the famous 
three-class system of voting in Prussia. 
The introduction of a system of equal, 
direct, and secret sufirage was announced 
somewhat later (July ii). 

July 14. The Chancellor, Theobald von 
Bethmann-Hollweg, having lost 
the suf)port of the Conservatives, National 
Liberals, and Center and Inn ing long since 
become objectionable to the military men, 
was allowed to retire. 

July 14-Oct. 30. Chancellorship of Dr. 
George Michaelis, an almost un¬ 
known official who was the appointee of 
the high command and ser\'ed cliiefly as a 
cloak for the power of Ludendorfif, who 
henceforth directed political as well as 
military affairs. 

July 19. Under the leadersliip of Mat¬ 
thias Erzberger and his Catlioli( 
Center Party, the Reichstag passed a reso¬ 
lution in fa\’or of a pea( e of understanding, 
without annexations (212 Centrists, ma¬ 
jority Socialists and National Liberals 
against 12O C(mser\aiti\es. National Liber¬ 
als and Independent Socialists;. The new 
chancellor declared that his aims were 
attainable within the limits of the resolution 
as ‘die understood it.” Put the German 
government, like the Austrian, allowed 
Socialist delegates to attend the conference 
at Stockholm, 

Aug. 5. Richard von Kiihlmann suc¬ 
ceeded Zimmermann as (iermaii 
secretar}’ for foreign affairs. 

Oct. 30. Count Hertling replaced 
Michaelis as chancellor. 


WORLD WAR 


d. ITALY 

In Italy the Boselli cabinet resigned at 
the height of the Caporetto dis¬ 
aster (Oct. 25). 

Oct. 29. A new Italian cabinet was 
formed by Orlando. 

The peace offers of Austria, as trans¬ 
mitted through I’rince Si.xtus (see ]). 936), 
had failetl, l)ut they were folk>vved almost 
at once by new efforts by Pope Benedict. 
After informal soundings in Perlin and in 
the Allied cajiitals 

Aug. 1. The pope put forward outline 
proposals to serve as a basis for 
peace. These included disarmament, arbi¬ 
tration, freedom of the seas, renunciation 
of indemnities, ecacuation and restoration 
of occupied territory’, and conciliatory 
examination of connicting claims as in 
Alsace-LoiTaint. the brentiiio. the Palkans, 
J'uland, etc. 'J\» ihe.^e suggestions the 
Central Powers re})lied ac( t pling the general 
principles, but ex'ading a commitment with 
regard to territorial (laims. The Allied 
r)owers and the United Slates from tlie first 
took an unfriendly stand, insisting that the 
rulers of C/ermany were not to l)e trusted 
and that it would be imjKvssible to negotiate 
until Germany had made a definite state¬ 
ment with ugard to Helgium and Alsace- 
J.orraine. I'lie pope made repeated efforts 
to secure from Jk'rlin a Gear statement on 
these t)oints. 'I'he German go\eminent, 
however, though ready to restcae Pelgium, 
was unready to make any concessions on 
Alsace-Lorraine and furlhermore ri-fused to 
})ublish an\’ lerms. It is reasonably clear 
that at this time, when pai itisl sentiment 
ran fairly high in all counlries and extended 
c\ en into go\ erriing cin les, the Alsace- 
Lorraine question had betome the great 
obstacle to negotiation, Ia'cii the cHdrls 
of the So( iaiists. whose jirogram was not so 
very different fnmi that advanced by the 
IMjpe, were unable to make any headway. 
The Socialist Congress which met at Stock¬ 
holm (May 10 ) and was enthusiastically 
supported liy the Russian, German, Aus¬ 
trian, and Scandina\'ian groups, was frus¬ 
trated by the absence of Lnglish, French, 
and American rc[)resen la lives, whose go\'- 
ernmeni.s had refused them jiassports. 
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28. THE SETTLEMENTS IN THE EAST, 
1917-1918 


Wliile discussion of peace between tlie 
western powers led to an impasse, tlie 
winter of igi7 -T(>i8 prodiK ed a settlement 
in tlie east. 

1916, Nov. 5. The Germans, bcin^ in orcu- | 

pal ion of Poland, announced the | 
formation of an independent Polish state, i 
The oliject of this move, insf)ired by tlie , 
military men. was to win o\'er the 1‘oles and 
induce them to enlist on the (lerman si<le. 

'Phis hope was sadly disajipoinled. 

1917, Mar. 30. 'Plu' Russian provisional 

Iz;o\-ernment recognized the inde 
])en(leni e ol Poland. : 

Apr. 5. The Uritish i^ovcrnment adhered 
to the ])rinclj)le of an independent 
and uni Led Poland 

Sept. 12. 'Phe (.'entral ]n)wers granted a 
constitution to what was formerly 
Russian Poland, and appointed a : 
regency council t( )c! .15). 

Nov. 7, The Bolshevik Revolution in | 
Russia see p. io2()'. Lenin and 
his f()llov\-ers. w ho reininK-d th.e war as a 
capitalist and irn]R'riali-t venture, were in 
fa\'or of a p(.'a( e without annexations or 
indemnities, and waae determined to make¬ 
peace. which the Russian people yearned 
for. d'lic old Russian hanpirc. iinle-ed. was 
.dreadV dissolvine;. 

Nov. 20. PI H' rkrainians proclaimed the 
Ukrainian People's Republic. 

Nov. 21. 'Phe Bols)u’\ik goxernmenl. ! 
haN ing iin iled all belligerents 
(Xov. S' to inal.e jx-ace on ilie basis of no 
annexatkms and no in lenmities. and having 
elicited no repl\', opened .si-parate discus 
sions wiili the Central flowers. 

Nov. 28. 'Phe loi al diet proelainual the j 
independence of Estonia. 

Dec. 3. Opening of peace conference at 1 
Brest-Litovsk, (rermany (Von ; 
Kuhlmaim), .\ustria iCzernino j 
and their allies negotiated an 
armistic e with Russia ire])resented 
by Trotsky). 

Dec. 6. Finland proclaimed its inde¬ 
pendence. j 

Dec. 23. Proclamation of the Moldavian j 
(i.e. Bessarabian) Republic. 1 

Dec. 25. J'he ( entral J’owt-rs accepted j 
the princij)lc of no annexations 
and no indemnities on condition that the 
Allied IViwers accept it within ro days. 
Trotsky’s apfieals lirought no response and 
there was nothing to moderate the Cicrman 
demands (these were laid dt)wn Iw the Ger¬ 


man general staff, and were regarded as too 
extreme by \'on Kuhlmann). 

1918, Jan. 4. Beginning of the peace dis¬ 
cussions at Brest, after a sus- 
f)ension of ten days. Trotsky refused to 
recognize the new Baltic states without a 
plebiscite, and much acrimonious discussion 
ensued. 

Jan. 12. Latvia declared its independ¬ 
ence. 

Feb. 1. The Central Powers recognized 
the independence of the Ukraine. 

Feb. 9. TREATY OF PEACE between 
the Central Powers and the 
Ukraine signed at Brest-Litovsk. 

Feb. 10. Trotsky declared the war 
ended, without peace having been 
made. 

Feb. 18. The (rermans at once resumed 
hostilities. 'I’hey ti*ol; Dvinsk 
' 1 el). iS). Dorpat (i-'el). 24 -. Reval 
i Pel). 25). Pskov (Tel). 25), and 
Narva (Mar. 4), advancing to 
w ithin 100 mile> of I’etrograd. 

Feb. 28. 'i'he Russians, at the insistence 
of Lenin, renewed negotiations at 
Bre.'^l. 

Mar. 2 . .-Vt the reLjuest of the Finnish 
government the Germans occu¬ 
pied the Aaland Islands. 

Mar. 3. The Russians signed the 
TREATY OF BREST-LITOVSK, 
abandoning Ik)land. Lithuania, 
the Ukraine, the Baltic provinces. 
Pdnland. and Transi^iucasia. 

Mar. 3. In order to clear the Bolsheviks 
out of the Ukraine the Germans 
and Austrians sent an expeditionary' force. 
'J’hey occu})ied Kiev iMar. Odessa 

I Mar. 13), Nicolaiev vMar. 17). Kharkov 
i.Vpr. 8'. and then invaded the Crimea, 
taking Sevastopol (May i). Phe Ukraine 
henceforth l)ecame an imjjorUint granary 
for the Central Powers, though the re¬ 
turns w'ere ne\er as great as anticipated. 
Under German direction (tcii. Skoropadski 
was proclaimed Hetman of the Ukraine 
( Aj)!-. 20 i. 

Apr. 3. German forces landed in Finland 
itself. Phey took Helsingfors 
(Ai)r. 13 ) and Viborg (Apr. 30 L .After a 
five-da\' battle between Lahti and Tavaste- 
luis the Whites, supported by the Germans, 
defeated the Reds imil the P'innish ci\il 
war came to an end (May 7 >. 
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June 4. The Lithuanian Assembly 
elected Duke William of Wiirttem- 
berg king. 

Oct. 8. The Finnish Assembly pro¬ 
claimed Prince Frederick Charles 
of Hesse king. German troojis 
remained in Finland until Dec. ib, 
iqt8. 

RUMANIA was likewise obliged to make 
peace in the winter of igiS. 

1917, Aug. 6-Sept. 3. Battle of Putna. 

After the failure of the Brusilov 
offensive (see p. 040) the Germans and Aus¬ 
trians began the invasion of northern Mol¬ 
davia. d hough it had been reorganized by | 
the French general Berthelot, the Rumaniai 
army was forced to fall back. 

Dec. 6. Truce of Focsani. Hostilities 
between the ('entral Bowers and j 
Ivumaiiia ceased. 


1918, Feb. 6. A German ultimatum de¬ 
manded the opening of jteace 
negotiations at once. Bratianu 
resigned and was succeeded by 
Averescu as premier and foreign 
minister. 

Mar. 5. Preliminary peace between the 
Central Bowers and Rumania. 

May 7. DEFINITIVE TREATY OF BU¬ 
CHAREST. Rumania was obliged 
to cede Dobrudja to Bulgaria and to turn 
o\ er the C'arpathian ])asses to .Austria- 
Ilungary. 'I'he Germ.ins took a ()o year 
lease of the Rumanian oil-weds. 

Apr. 9. The Moldavian Republic (Bessa¬ 
rabia) pnxlaimed its union with 
Rumania. 'I'l'iC Russian go\ernment pro¬ 
tested against lhis(.\pr. but the union 
was recognizi'd by the Central I’owers in 
the d'realy of Bucharest. 


29. OPERATIONS IN THE WEST. 1918 


The tremendous g:iins made by the (itT ' 
mans in the east did not ser\ e to imj>ro\e 
tlie situation witli respee t to the western ' 
jiowers. On the contrary, it was generally 
felt that tile terms imjiosed on Russia and 
Rumania were irrefuta))le proof of tier 
many’s e.\]>ansioiusl aims. In the west 
t!u“ demands for jieace died away and the 
go\ernment.s were able to lake a stronger 
line than ever. | 

1918, Jan. 5. Lloyd George, in an .iddre.-s ; 

to the Trades I’nions Congress, 
formulated the British war aims. 1 htse 
included the restoration of Belgium, .Serbia. 
Montenegro, and the occupied jiarts ol 1 
]-'ran('e, Italy, and Riimani.a, In addition, j 
a “reconsiderat ion” of t he great wrong doiu* : 
to kTaiic'e in 1871; the establishment of an 
independent Boland “((>m])rising all those 
genuinely Polish elements wlio desire to 
form part of it”; genuine self-g<n'ernment 
of the nationalities in t he Austro-Hungarian 
Abinarchy; s.atisfaction of the Italian ' 
national claims, and of Rumanian aspi 
rations; “recognition of tiie sej>aratc 
national conditions” of Araliia, Armeni;i, 
Me.sopotamia, Syria, and Balcstine. Flow’d | 
George envisaged further some future or- j 
ganization to limit armaments and ju’cvent 
war. 

Jan. 8. in an address to (^.ngress Presi¬ 
dent Wilson outlined a jn-aie 
program consisting (T Fourteen Points, as j 
follows; (i) Open covenants openly arrived i 
at. (2) Absolute freedom of navigation j 
alike in peace and war, excef)t as the seas | 
might be closed by international action to : 
enforce international covenants. (3) The ; 
removal, so far as possible, of all economic i 


barriers. (.4' .Vdepuiile guaranties that 
armaments w.tiiid be reduced to the; lowest 
[»(>int consistenl with domestic safety. (5) 
.An imj)arlial adjustment of all colonial 
claims on the princijile that the interests of 
tlie j)opu!ation must h;i\e I'pual weight 
with the Haims of the go\a‘rnniciU . lO) The 
e\'acuation of Russian territory iind the 
free determination of her own political and 
national jxi'icy. (.7) F\aciiation and reslo 
rati-'iiof Belgium. (S) ICvat uation and res¬ 
toration of Preneli territory .and righlingof 
the wrong done to France in tin* matter of 
.Als.ace Lorraine. Ujt Readjustmcait of tlie 
frontiers of Italy .along ( learly laaa»gnizal)le 
liiu s of nal ion.ality. (10) (Ifiporlunily for 
aiiionomous development for the peofiles 
of .Austri.i }lungar\'. (ii) lAaeuation and 
restor.it ion of Rumanian, Serliian, and 
•Montenegrin territory, together with access 
t(t the ^ea for .Serbia. (12) The 'Purkish 
])arts of the Ottoman Fmjiire to be gi\en a 
si-v lire s()\ereignty, but the other nationali¬ 
ties to be gi\en an ojiportunity for autono¬ 
mous de\elopment, ;ind the Dardanelles to 
be [»ermanenl.ly opened to tlie ships of all 
nations under internat ion.al guanintii's. 
(1,0 .An irulctiendent I’oland, to imlnde 
territories indi.sjiutably Polish, with free 
and se( ure acc'ess to tlic sea. (14) A general 
assoriation of nations to be formed to alTord 
mutual guaranties of ])olilii'al indejiendence 
and itTritorial integrity to great and small 
states alike. 

d'he Allied war aims could be realized 
only through military \’ictory, and pros- 
j>ects of this were not \'ery good at a time 
when the Germans were able to transfer 
troops from the cast to the west and when 
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the American forces were ncjt yet numerous 
enough to make mucii difference. Some 
elTorts had been made, however, to establish | 
greater co-ordination of effort among the 
Allies, and after tlic Italian disaster at 
Caporetto 

1917, Nov. 27. The Supreme War Council 

had been established, consisting of 
the leading statesmen, with their military 
advisers (first Sir Henry Wilson, Focli, 
Cadorna, and liJiss). Even this new board 
was unable to establish harmony. The 
British and Trench were continually dk ker- 
ing about the extent of their res])e( live 
fronts, the use (d the reserves, ct(. 

The Germans, now disillusknied aljout 
the submarine c ainjKiign. fully cognizant of 
tile war-weariness of their allies, and feeling 
acutely the {)in( h of the blockade, decided 
to stake everything on a decision in the 
west, which it was lioped lould be reached 
before the Ameri< ans arri\ ed in great force. 
Ludendorff ])lanned a series of crushing 
blows to be delivered tigainst the Ifnglish 
on a ()o-mile fnuit south of Arras, by which 
he hoped to lireak througli, roll uj) the 
op]K)sing for(es, and drive them westward 
to the sea. 

'J’he British expiated an atiaik. but 
not along the southern {lart of their front, 
so that the 5lh army ((rcn. Gough) was left 
holding an extensive front with relativelv 
few foixes. 

1918, Mar. 21-Apr. 5. THE GREAT 

MARCH OFFENSIVE. After 
cleverly concealed |)rej)arations, (he Ger¬ 
mans began with a bomt>ardment of ()Ooo 
guns and a heavy gas attack. They ad¬ 
vanced from St. Quentin in a heavy fog. 
which recurred for several days. 1 he 
iP'itish line broke and in a few clays the 
Germans drov c- in the iTiiish line t<' a (le]Uh 
of about 40 miles, taking Peronne, Ham, 
Bapaume, Chauny, Noyon, and ev eii Mont- 
didier. d'he hasty and generous sujiply of 
reserves by the trench hel})cd to cluck tlic 
adv anee. 

Mar. 26. In the midst of the crisis a 
conference at Doullens named 
Gen. Foch to co-ordinate ojver 
alionson the west front. 

Apr. 14. Foch named commander in 
chief of the Allied armies in 
France. In practice tiie national com¬ 


manders (Haig, King Albert, TershingJ 
retained extensiv'c control. 

Apr. 9-29. Battles of the Lys. The 
second great German blow, de¬ 
livered south of \'pres on a short front. 
The Germans stormed Messines Ridge and 
look Armentieres, opening up a wide 
breach in the British front. Lack of re¬ 
serves made it impossible for them to take 
full advantage of the situation. 

May 27-June 6. (THIRD) BATTLE 
OF THE AISNE. Ludcndcxrff, in 
order to draw the Trench reserves from 
h'landers })ref)aratory^ to the main offensive 
thcae. arranged an attack u})on the Trench 
l)etween .Soi.ssons and Rheims, along the 
strong and therefore weakly held Chemin 
des Dames. 'Fhe Trench were taken by 
siirfcrise and driven back 13 miles on the 
lirst day. The Germans took Soissons 
(May 2g) and May 30 reached the Marne 
River, only- 37 miles from Paris. 'The new 
salient was 40 miles deep. 

June 9-14. Battle of the Matz. Luden- 
dorff. astounded at his own suc¬ 
cess in C'hangvagne. gave u]) the idea of an 
oflensiv'c in Idanders and undertook to join 
UJ) the .Soissons and Xoyon salients by an 
attack toward Comj)icgne. The (uTinans 
advanced about six miles, but the move had 
been hastily pre])ared and the F rench were 
able to meet it. 

June 4. The American forces at Ch4- 
teau-Thierry. J'hc 2d division, 
(•ollal)oraling with the Trench, managed to 
break the German advanc e. In this engage¬ 
ment the Americans t'lrst jvlayed a sub¬ 
stantial rcfle. 

July 15-Aug. 7. (SECOND) BATTLE 
OF THE MARNE. Ludendorff 
threw his weary troo])s into yet another 
attack west and east of Rheims. Last of 
Rheims no progress was made, and west of 
tlic city, though the Germans crossed the 
Marne, liicy made but little {)rogress 
against strong ITench and Americ an forces, 
July 18 Foch ordered a counter-attack, in 
which nine American divisions took part. 
'The (k'rmaiis were forced back over the 
Marne to the \'csle River, while the Trench 
retook Soissons (.\ug. 2). The Allied 
counler-otTensive was of importance chietly 
because it frustrated Ludendortf's jvlan for 
a great attack in Tlandcrs, and because it 
enalded l-'och to take the initiative in the 
months to come. 
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30. THE ACTION AT ZEEBRUGGE AND 
OSTEND 


Naval operations during the years 1917-- ; 
1918 were confined largely to submarine I 
and destroyer activities. The Germans 
repeatedly raided the English coast (Ajir. I 
20, 29 , 1917; Jan. 14, heb. 15, 1918; and ! 
attacked British convoys in the North Sea 1 
(Oct. 17, Dec. 12, 1917). Hut there were ; 
no larger engagements, excepting for a 
British light cruiser attack off Heligoland, 
which was beaten bai'k (Nov. 17, 1917). 

In order to meet the constant menace 
from the submarine, Adin. Keyes of the 
I)o\ er Patrol had long urged an ojieration 
against the suljinarine bases, Zeebrugge and 
Osteiid, on the Belgian (oasl. 

1918 , Apr. 23 . After months of careful | 
f)re|-)aration an attack was made ! 
on the mole at Zeebrugge while three old j 


cruisers were run in and sunk in the canal 
entrance. A similar oficTalion at Ostend 
was unsuccessful, and e\en at Zeelirugge 
the blocking was not ('omplele. 

Oct. 17 - 20 . The firilish, in their ad¬ 
vance. l(X)k Zeebrugge. Ostend, 
and I he other Ohannel ports. 

Nov. 21 . following the armistice the 
German High Seas Fleet surren¬ 
dered to the British at Rosyth. 
1919 , June 21 . The German fleet (10 
banleshi})s, 9 armored cruisers, 8 
smaller cruisers, 50 torj>edo boats, 102 sub¬ 
marines, totaling about 500.000 tons) was 
scuttled by the crews under command of 
Adm. Reuter, at Scapa Flow, where the 
fleet had been interned. 


31. THE WAR IN THE AIR, 1914-1918 


.Although only France had done nunh I 
before the war to de\elop the military use ! 
of the airjilane, throughout the war the j 
British and the (lermans were the main j 
antagonists. i 

1914 , Aug. 30 . The first German airplane 

raid on Paris. 

Sept. 22 , Oct. 8 , Nov. 21 . British air¬ 
planes raided the German llying- 
liclds at Diisseldorf, Cologne, and 
Friedrichshafen. 

Dec. 21 . The first German air reiid on 
England (Dover). 

On the western front, and on other fronts 
to a less extent, the airfilane was used for 
reconnaissance, but almost immediately 
(Sept. 1914) exyieriments were made by the 
British in wireless communication l»etween 
airplanes and artillery, in aerial photogra¬ 
phy, and in bornb-droyijhng. JTiere was 
not much aerial combat until the middle 
of 1915- 

1915 , Oct. The Germans began the use of 

the Fokker plane, equipped with | 
a device allowing the t)ilot to slioot through 
the propeller, d'his plane was so superi<»r 
that, for the better j)art of a year, it gave 
the Germans mastery of the air, though the 
British, with a greater number t)f planes, 
kept carrying the fight oxer th(‘ German 
lines. Great German fighters of this ])eriod 
were Oswald Boelckc (d. Oct. 28, ipiO) and I 
Max Immelmann (d. June 191 9 ). I 

1916 , April. Battle of Verdun, induding i 

heavy air fighting between Ger- ; 


mans and ITench. 7 'he French, with the 
Nieuport 3 and the Spad 3 , succi'eded in 
securing mastery of the air. Great ITench 
fighters were Rene Fonck and Georges 
Guynemer (d, Sept. 1017). 

July. Battle of the Somme. 'Plie Bril ish, 
with the lUAV De Havilland and 
Farman Experimental jilanes, deliiiiK'ly put 
an end to German Fokker supremacy. 
Great British lighters: Albert Ball td. May 
7, 1917), J- T. B. McCudden (d. July, 1918), 
W. A. Bishop, and Edward Mannock (d. 
July, i()r8). 

Sept. J'he Germans introduced the Alba¬ 
tross and Halberstadt planes and 
de\eIoj)ed formation llying. 'I'his re¬ 
established sorneihing like a lialance on the 
British front, though the British had a 
distinct su})eri<)rity in numbers and con¬ 
tinued to take the offensive. 

1917 . The British began to use the Scout¬ 

ing Experimental and Bristol 
Fighter. 'Phis period was marked by the 
s{)e( tacular achiev ements of Manfred von 
Richthofen (d. Apr. 21, 1918) and by the 
development of ever larger lormations and 
more intricate tactics. 

1918 . "The Allied su})eriority became more 

marked, and Americ an air squad¬ 
rons began to take ])art (.\i)r.). The British 
did much in the development of large-scale 
bomlxirdrnent, esjiecially of munitions 
centers. At sea rmich use was made of the 
air|)lanc for scouting and for submarine- 
< basing. 
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During these years the Germans con¬ 
tinued tlieir raids on England, hrst with 
Zeppelins, then wilh airj)lanes, with tlie 
(d)ject of drawing })ack liritish air forces 
from J''ran( c, of interru})ting industry, and of 
demoralizing the civil population. 
1916, Jan. 19. First German airship raid 
on England. 

Oct. 13. The worst of the Zeppelin raids 
on easiern hhigland and London. 
There were iq such raids in 1015 and 41 air 
raids in 1976. On SejA. 2, 1910, London 
was raided by 14 Zepj)elins at once, liut 
by the end of igifi the Kritish had elabo¬ 


rated a fairly good defense against air¬ 
ships (lighting plane, anti-aircraft gmns, 
searchlights, sirens, etc.;. The (Germans 
used 80 Zej)pclins in the course of the war, 
of which only 7 remained at the time of the 
armistice. 

1916, Nov. 28. First German airplane raid 
on London. J'here were a great 
many of these in the course of 1917-1918, 
first by daylight, then by night. There was 
a considerable loss of life and property, but 
the raids do not af>pear to have achieved 
any marked results. 


32. THE RUSSI.AX 

J'he Treaty of Brest-Litovsk put the 
Russian regime at Ihe mercy of the Ger¬ 
mans and i>lans were at once evoh ed by 
the .Vllies for reconstituting the eastern 
front in order to prevent the trans.Tr of 
German fon es to the west. 

1918, May 24. General Poole arrived at 
Murmansk to arrange for an ex- 
j)e(lili(mary force, which landed June 2^. 
The British wt're joined later l)y .Vmerican 
contingents (Se])t. 4) and other .Mlied 
forces. d'iu'S' seized part of the railway 
from Murmansk lopened for serviie Dec. 

8. and, after a (>ro~E.ntente revo 

Inlion at Archangel, took over that port 
(.\ug. 1-2'. .As a result a praitical state 
of war existcal between the .Mlied govern¬ 
ments ami the Russian UoLhevik govern¬ 
ment. 

May 26, .Vbout 100,000 Czech troops, 
many of whom had deserted from 
the .Austrian armies to the Russians, began 
liostilities against the liolsheviks, while 
being transported across .Siberia to \'ladi 
\osU)k. riiey seized Samara, Simbirsk, 
and Kazan on tlie \olga, and in eastern 
Siberia they Look Omsk, Irkutsk, and other 
j)oints on the 'Ertins-Siberitin Railway. 
Aug. they declared war on Germany 
and were recognized as a nation by the 
British (Aug. and the Americans 

(Sept. p. 

July 26. The Ja})anese government ac¬ 
cepted an .American proposed for 
joint action in Siberia in support 
of the C zechs. 

Aug. 3. A British force was landed at 
Vladivostok, followed by a J;ij)a- 
nesc force (.Aug. 11; and later by 
Americans and French. 

Sept. 6 . Jaj)anese for».es took Kha¬ 
barovsk. 

Oct. 14. British forces reached Irkutsk. 
Contact established with the 
Czechs, who controlled the railway in 
western Siberia. 


.SITIJ.ATION, 1918 

Nov. 18. A cnunter-rev'olutionary coup 
led by Adm. Kolchak overthrew 
the .All-Russian (anti-Bolshevik, but lil)eraC 
government at Omsk. Kolchak became 
Dictator of All Russia, controlling much of 
Siberia and fiart of eastern Russia. 

In the TRANSCAUCASIAN REGION 
tluTe ensued a similar conflict between the 
Russians, Germans, and Turks on the one 
hand and the Britisl'i on the other. 

1917, Sept. 20. Proclamation of the Trans¬ 

caucasian Republic. 

1918, Jan, 27. Gen. Dunsterville with a 

British force set out from Baghdad 
for the Cas{)ian to assure tlie British p^)- 
siiion in llie oil regions of western Persia, 
lie reached Enzeli (I'eb. 17). The British 
tcaok Kir man shah \i’'eb. 25.. 

Feb. 24. The Turks began an advance 
into Armenia. 'Ehey took Treb- 
izond (Feb. 241 and Erzerum (Mar. 12). 
tlien Van (.A})r. 5), Batum (.Apr. 15),land 
Kars (Apr. 271. 

May 26. Georgia. Azerbaijan, and Ar¬ 
menia declared their independ¬ 
ence. 

June 8 . Georgia and Armenia concluded 
a peace wiili Germany and Turkey. 

June 12. A German force having i>een 
landed at J\>ti. the Germans ad¬ 
vanced and took Tiflis (June 12). 
'File Turks meanwhile advanced 
and took Tabriz (June 14). 

July 26. The Bolshevik government at 
Baku was overthrown, after which 
a British force occii[)ied the city 
(Aug. 4). 

Aug. 26-Sept. 14. Fhe British defended 
Baku against vigorous Turkish 
attacks, but w'cre finally obliged 
to abandon the city to the Turks. 

Nov. 17. After the armistice, the British 
reoccupied Baku and then the 
whole of Georgia, including Batum (Dec. 
27). After tlic surrender of the Turkish army 
the British also occupied Mosul (\ov. 4 ). 
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33. THE COLLAPSE OF TURKEY 


On the Palestine front the new British 
commander, (ien. Allenby, had begun his 
advance in Oct. igi 7. 

1917, Oct. 31. After a month of hea\y 

fighting between (iaza and Jieer- 
sheba, tlu? British took the latter town and 
began rolling up tlic enemy line, thus forc¬ 
ing the evacuation of Gaza (Nov. 7 ) and 
Jaffa (Nov. !(>). 

Dec. 8 . ALLENBY TOOK JERU¬ 
SALEM. 'I'lie British advance 
was delayed by the fact tliat Allenby was 
oliliged to send large contingents to f'rance | 
to meet the crisis of l\Iar. 191S. 'I'he | 

operations of the stiring of igi.H were con- j 
fined to Trans-Jordaiiia. In the interval | 
the Turks devoted themselves more and | 
more to the dVanscaucasiaii situation, neg- i 
lecting the I'alesfine front. i 

1918, Sept. 18. Bc;ginning of the great 

Britisli offensive in Tal(*sline. 
Battles of Megiddo. 'Fhe British broke the 
Turkish lines near the Mediterranean and 
began to roll up the enemy forces, which 
were surrounded by cavalry, d'he (ierman 
cor})s managed t<^ escajie into 'fraiis- 
Jordania, and theme to Damascus and 
AlepfK). I'he British, assi>ted materially 


34 . 'ttlE COLLAie 

The Bulgarian front v\as really the first ] 
to break down. I'neler Gen. Guillaumat l 
(succeeded Sarrail Dec. 22, 101 y) the forces I 
at Saloniki had been reorganizial and 
greatly strengtliened. (luillaumat, having 
been recalled to khance in June igmS, did 
much to convince the Ihiglish and JTench 
authorities of the desirability of ii great 
attack in the Balkans. 'I'lierc were then 
29 divisions (over 700,000 men) available 
at Saloniki, with Gen. Franchet d’Esperey 
in command. 

1918, Sept. 15-24. Battles of Dobropolje 
or Monastir-Doiran. d'he Allies 
(ftalians on the left, Serbs in the center, 
f rench, English, and Greeks on the right) I 
began a great olTensive all the way from 
Albania to the Struma River. The Serbs 
advanced almost 40 miles in a wx'ck and 
threatened to drive a wedge into the Ger- 
man-BuIgarian forces. On the right the 
British were less successful, but the Bul¬ 
garians, who had been taking soundings for 
})ea< c since June (June 18, Gcrmanojiiiil Ka- 
doslavov cabinet succeeded by Malinov 
government ), were unable toholdoutlonger. 
They appealed for an armistice. 


l)y the .\raljs under Lawrence, were now 
able to j)u.sh northward. 

Oct. 1-2. British and Arabs took Da¬ 
mascus, then Beirut (taken by 
French nav^al forces. Get. 7), 
Homs (Oct. J5), Aleppo (Oct. 20}. 

Oct. 13. d'he new' I'lirkish sultan, Mo¬ 
hammed VI (succeeded Moham¬ 
med \' July p 191S), dismissed his Young 
Turk ministers (Talaat and Enver) and 
appointed Izzet Pasha as grand vizier. 
'Fhe J'lirks then (Oct. 14) a})i)ealed to 
Jh-esident W'ikson to arrange an armistice. 
Having received no rejtly, they Ulcerated 
Gen. Townshend and sent him to the 
British naval connnamU^r in the Aegean, 
Adm. Calthorpe. 

Oct. 30. ARMISTICE CONCLUDED 

AT MUDROS to take clTect the 
lu xt day. 'The Turks wa re ol)liged to open 
tiu. Straits, repatriate Allied |)risoners, de¬ 
mobilize their armies, sever relations with 
the Central Bowers, and place 'Burkish 
territory at the disposal of the Allies fur 
military operations. 

Nov. 12. The Allied fleet passed the 
Dardanelles and arrived at Con 
staiitinojlie (Nov. 

SE OF BLMTiARIA 

Sept. 30. ARMISTICE CONCLUDED 
WITH BULGARIA AT SALO¬ 
NIKI: TJie Bulgarian army was to be 
demobilized at onee and its e(iuipment put 
into Allied ('uslody; C»reek and Serb terri¬ 
tory still oc('upied was to l)e evacuated; all 
me.insol transport to i)e put at the disposal 
of the Allies; Bulgarian territory to be 
available fur .Vllied operations. 

Gen. Franchey d’Esperey’s plan was to 
take advantage of the situation not only 
to l)reak the iommunieat ion between Gcr- 
many-.Austria and Turkc-y, but to attack 
the 'Burks in 'I'hrac e and force the oj)ening 
of the Straits. A force was indeed sent into 
I'lira e, and reached the Maritza River 
(0(1.. 30), Other forces t(»ok over strategic 
positions in Bulgaria, (ros.sed the whole 
country, and effected the passage of the 
Danube at Kusti luik (Nov. 10 ). 

Oct. 4. Tsar Ferdinand of Bulgaria ab¬ 
dicated and was succeeded by his 
son Boris. 

Nov. 10 . The Alliens having entered Ru¬ 
mania, that government now re¬ 
entered the war on the Allied side (Nov. 8, 
resignation of tlie Marghiloman ministry 
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and formation of a new vernmenl under 
Gen. Coanda). 

In the center the Serbs continued their 
advance after the armistice. They took 
Vranje (Oct. 5), Nish (Oct. 11), and finally 
Belgrade (Nov. i). Having crossed tlie 
Danulie (.hey continued the advance into 
the Banat of Temesvar, which was oc'CLipied 
by the end of Novemlier. 


On the extreme left the Italians carried 
through the conquest of Albania, over 
which they had proclaimc^d a protectonite as 
early as June p 1917. They took Elbasan 
(Oct. 7), Durazzo, Ipek, and Novi Bazar 
(Oct. 14), San Giovanni (Oct. 2g), Scutari 
(Oct. 31), and Antivari (Nov. 4). 


35 . THE END OE THE HAPSHURG 
MONARCHY 


liy the summer of i^i.S the Hapsburg 
Monarchy was already in full pnx ess of 
dissolution. ])isorder> were common in the 
larpcT centers, parliamentary go\-ernment 
had fiad to be gi\ (m up. a.nd dc-sertions from 
(lie army had reaclied a larcn- .Male. In 
Rus.sia, in ITame. arnl in Italy tiiere had 
been tormed f/et h. Polish, and \'u4o.-^l;i e 
legions which we-o* lighting for the Allies, 
while national eouii'iP of these subject 
nationalities were springing u}) not only 
in the pro\'incial capitals, but in Paris and 
London. 

1918, Apr. 10. Meeting of the Congress of 
Oppressed Austrian Nationalities 

in Rome. Here the C'/ech, Vugo-lav, 
Polisli, and Rumanian repre.Mmtatives pn»- 
(laimecl the right of self-clelerminalion. 
denounced the ila{)sl)urg go\ermnetit a> 
an obstacle to free dexelopment of tlie 
nations, and rc-cognized the need for figlit- 
ing against it 

A])r. 21. 'The Italian goxernmerit rc-coe: 
nized the Czechoslovak National 
Council as a clcfdtlo government. 

May 29. .Secretary Lansing cks hired the 
.sympathy of the United Staters for 
tlie Czes lioslo\ aks and Yugoslavs. 

June 3. Alfual declarations were made 
supjxariing the national aspirations 
of Poles, Czecho>lovaks. and 
Yugosla\'S. 

June 30. Italy and f'rance ollicially 
rect)gnizecl the independence of 
Czechoslovakia. Britain followed suit Aug. 
13, and the United Stale's Sept. 3. 

In view of the raj)id disintegration the 
monarchy tlie Austrians ma<lc a last bid 
for military \ ieiory. 

June 15-24. Battle of the Piave. The' 
Austrians crossed the ri\’cr, but 
were unable to maintain tiieir position. 
They withdrew again after losing some 100,- 
000 men. f rom this time on there was 
steady demoralization of the army. 

Sept. 15. 'The Austrian government ai> 
jK'aled to President W ilson to call 


an informal cmiference to discuss peace. 

This [)lea was rejected by W ilson. 

Oct. 4. 'Phe Austrians joined the Cier- 
mans in appealing for an armistice 
{.see [). 951;. 

Oct. 16. The Emperor Charles pro¬ 
claimed the reorganization of the 
non 1 lungarian j)art of the monarchy as a 
federal state, with cornfilete self-go\'ern- 
ment lor the subject nationalities. This 
move was ]latently belated. 

Oct. 21. THE CZECHOSLOVAKS 
DECLARED THEIR INDE¬ 
PENDENCE. 

Oct. 24-Nov. 4. BATTLE OF VIT¬ 
TORIO VENETO. Gen. Diaz. 

after much prodding from the .Vllies, at¬ 
tacked tlie Austritin front tdl the \N'a>' from 
the Prentino to the Adriatic, d'he Aus¬ 
trians held out for a week on the Monte 
(irapjia, liie key })osition in the center, Imt 
on the lower Pia\e tlu'y collapsed com- 
[hetelN’. dJie Italians tid\anced to Vittorio 
Veneto ((Jet. 301, lyv which time the Aus¬ 
trian armies were in a state of dissolution, 
.se\ tTal hundred thousand Vieing captured 
and the remainder streaming back toward 
iioine. i’he Italians took Trieste (Nov. 3) 
and Fiume (Novemlier 5). 

Oct. 27. Count Julius Andrassy suc- 
ceeiled Burian c.s Austrian foreign 
minister, Oct. 25) notilied WJlsou that 
.Austria was willing to recognize the rights 
of the subject natic'ualilies and to make a 
sejiarate pt*ace. 

Oct. 29. THE YUGOSLAV NATIONAL 
COUNCIL at Agram (Zagreb) 
proclaimed the independence of 
the Yugoslavs. 

Oct. 29. The .Austrians olTered to sur¬ 
render iinconditk*nally to the 

Italians. 

Mcanwliile disorders in both N'ienna and 
Budaiiest had resulted in revolutionary 
changes. 

Oct. 30. Formation of a German 
National Council in Vienna, for 
the German provinces. 
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Nov. 1. Establishment of an inde¬ 
pendent Hungarian government, 
under Count Michael Karolyi. 

Nov. 3. CONCLUSION OF AN ARMI¬ 
STICE between the Allied Powers 
and Austria-Hungary; complete demobili¬ 
zation of the armies and withdrawal of 
troops fighting with the (Germans; surrender 
of half the equij)ment; evacuation of terri¬ 
tories still occujiicd and of territory in 
disjiute between Austrians, Italians, and 
Slavs; Allied occupation of strategic points; 
surrender of the fleet, etc. 

Nov. 7. A Yugoslav conference at 
(ieneva decided for the union of 
Croatia and Slovenia with Serbia 
and Montenegro. 

Nov. 12. Abdication of the Emperor 
Charles. 


Nov. 13. PROCLAMATION OF THE 
AUSTRIAN REPUBLIC. 

Nov. 16. PROCLAMATION OF THE 
HUNGARIAN REPUBLIC. 

Nov. 24. PROCLAMATION OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM OF THE 
SERBS, CROATS, AND SLO¬ 
VENES at Zagreb. King Peter of 
Serbia became king, with Prince 
Alevaiider as regent. 

Dec. 1. King Nicholas of Montenegro 
having opposed union was de¬ 
clared dei>osed by the parliament, 
which then voted for union with 
tlie new kingdom. 

Dec. 1. A national assembly of the Ru¬ 
manians of Transylvania and the 
lianat at Alba Julia voted for union of these 
regions with Rumania. 


36. THE ALLIED VICTORY IN THE WEST 


.After the second battle of the Marne the 
Allied forces, bigether with the .Americans, 
gradually went over to a sustained offen¬ 
sive, consisting at first of a series of lo( al , 
attacks, but later merging into a general | 
nKA'ement. I 

1918, Aug. 8-11. Battle of Amiens. The | 
British, after careful and well- | 
concealed preparation, attacked with 450 
tanks. They adv'anced alKUit eight miles 
the first day, after whicdi tlie Cierinan lines 
tightened. 

Aug. 21-Sept. 3. Second battles of the 
Somme and of Arras, d lie British 
and French gradually extended their at¬ 
tacks. They took Roye (Aug. 27), Bapaume 
(Aug. 28b Noyon (Aug. 28b and Peronne 
(Aug. 31), and oldiged the (iermans to fall 
back to the Ilindenburg Line. 

Sept. 12-13. The American forces, at- ; 
tacking on both sides of the St. l 
Mihiel salient, pinched out that 
area, capturing some 15,000 of the 
enemy. 

Sept. 26-Oct. 15. BATTLES OF THE 
ARGONNE AND OF YPRES 

(Se])t. 28-()ct. 2j. Foch’s jilan was to 
execute a pincer movement with an Ameri- ! 
can thrust north through the Argonne and I 
a British thrust eastward toward C'ambrai ! 
and farther north toward Lille. If suci ess- ! 
ful this would have cut the main lateral 
German railw-ay and forced a general with¬ 
drawal. But at both ends the ad\ anc e was 
much slower than exjiected. By mid- 
October the Americans had g(»t through 
part of the Argonne while the British h:id 
taken St. Quentin, Lens, and Armentieres 
(Oct. 1-2). 

These blows, together with the news of 


the surrender of Bulgaria, shook the ner\ e 
(»i Gen. Ludend(.*rff, who, in something of a 
panic, (kananded (Sept. 2g) that the govern¬ 
ment initiate armistiee and jieaee nego¬ 
tiations while 1 he army could si ill hold 

i)Ul. 

Sept. 30. Hertling and his fellow minis¬ 
ters resigned. 

Get. 4. Prince Max of Baden, a Idlieral, 
n.amed clianeellor and foredgn 
minister, with sujiport of the (’enter, Pro¬ 
gressive, and Socialist I’arlic-s. On the same 
day the German and Austrian governments 
appealed to President Wilson for an armi¬ 
stice, accepting the Fourteen Points (see j). 
c;44) as a basis for pt'ace. There followed 
an exchange of notes between Berlin and 
W’asJiington that extended o\er several 
weeks, Wilson demanding evacuation of 
cK'c'ujiied territories, insisting that the Allies 
could negotiate only with a democratic' 
government, etc. In the inter\al Luden- 
dorlT n*gaineci some of his cximposurc and 
began to talk of resistam e, renewal of tlie 
war in the spring, etc;, i'he liorne situation, 
however, was liad and the democratic tide 
strong. 'Thegovernment (Oct. 27) accepted 
Ludendorff’s resignation. lie was sue- 
ceetled as quartermaster-general by Gen. 
von Grdner. 

During Oc t. the British rontinued to ad- 
\aiue in the north, d hey took Ostend, 
Zeebrugge, Roubaix, Lille, and Douai (Get. 
18), Bruges (Oct. iq) and Valenciennes 
(\ov. I). B>y that time the American 
troops also resumed the achxmee. The 
(Germans began to udthdravv rajiidly, and 
by \ov. TO the Americans were at Sedan. 
Foe h was then planning still anotlier thrust 
east of Metz, and arranging for the mis- 
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sion of a force through Austria to attack 
Bav^aria. 

Nov. 3. Mutiny broke out in the German 
fleet at KieJ, the crews refusing to 
put to sea on a series ol cruiser raids planned 
by Adnr. Scheer. The mutiny spread 
raj^idly to ilamburj^, Bremen, and Lubeck 
and thence to the whole of northwestern 
Ciermany. 

Nov. 7-8. Revolution broke out in 
Munich. J’he king abdicated. In 
Berlin, too, the pressure was great and the 
ministry (onvinced itself that the abdi¬ 
cation of W illiam II was imperati\'e if tlie 
monarchy was to be preserved. The em 
peror, who was at Spa, resisted the sug 
gesiion, but Prince I\Iax, feeling that he 
was unable to we it, 

Nov. 9. ANNOUNCED THE ABDI¬ 
CATION IN BERLIN. Scheide- 
mann, tlK- Socialist leader, then 
proclaimed the German Republic. 

Nov. 10. William II, having been told 
l)y llimlenl)urg and (.irbner that 
tlie\' weri' unalde to guarantee the 
loyally of the army, lnok their 
ativit e and fled to Holland. Mean 
while 

Nov. 8. The German armistice com¬ 
mission, headed b\' Mathias Erz- 
berger, the leader of the ('enter Ikirty, was 
rec’ei\ ed by lh>ch ii] his railway coach near 
t'ompiegne. Tiic terms submitted l)y the 
Allies were designed to I7iake (icrmany 
helpless and to make certain tlie ai ceptance 
of the peace ternw to be worked out. The 
arrnistii c f)ri)\’id<‘ii f^r the immediate evacu 
ation of o( copied territory on the west front 
and of all l<'rrilor> west of the Kliine. which 
was to be occupied by Allied forces. The 
treaties of Brest-Litovsk and Bucharest 


were to be renounced and German troops 
were to be withdrawn from Rumania, 
Austria-Hungary, Turkey, and eventually 
Russia. Germany was to surrender 5000 
locomotiv'cs, 5000 motor lorries, and 150,- 
000 freight cars. She was to turn over 160 
submarines and a large number of other 
warships. The armistice, harsh though the 
terms were, had to be accepted. It was 
concluded for a period of 30 days, but 
was periodically renewed until peace was 
signed. 

Nov. 11. AT 11 A.M. HOSTILITIES 
CEASED ON THE WEST 
FRONT, d'he Allies at once b(‘gan to take 
over the o('cu[)ied and western (jerraan 
territories. Tlie last (rennan troops crossed 
the frontier of I*'rance Xov. 18 and the 
frontier of Belgium \o\-. 2D. French troops 
occupied Stra.ssburg \o\'. 25. while British 
and American troo})> began the occupation 
ol Grermany Dec. 1. 

WORLD WAR LOSSi:S 

T'he numlaa- of known dead has been 
placed at about 30.000,000 men. the 
wounded at a})v)ut 20.000.000. distributed 
among the cliief cotiibatanls as lollows 
■ round numi)ers : 




Dead 

Wounded 

Prisoner 

Gre.-u 

Hra.iln. ... 

0 17.300 

2,1 22,000 

IQ 2,000 

1- r.ii)' 

*■ . 

1, l^-.OOO 

3,04.;.,000 

446.000 

kussi 

1 . 

1,733,000 

4,g.;o,ooo 

2, ;03,000 

llalv 


-gJO.OOO 

g.17,000 

530,000 

Prut.- 

.1 S;,iU-.s... . 

I 1 SI.OOO 

206,000 

4,503 

< lerm 

:inv . 

1 ,S- 3 S ,000 

4 - 2 . 17,000 

6 IS.OOO 

.\ust r 

ia- ilun^'.iry . 

1, . 30,000 

3,623,000 

2,200,000 

lurKt 

y. 

3-5,c>oo 

400,000 



'j'he total direct cost of the war has been 
ligured at 180.500.000.000. and the in¬ 
direct cv)st at 5 1.01 2.500.000. 


3 7. T U E P F .A C E S E F T E E .\ 1E X T S 


a. THE TREATY OF 
VERSAILLES 

1919, Jan. 18. The Peace Conference was j 

formallN' oj)ened at Paris, with 70 ; 
delegates representing 27 of the victorious j 
pt)wers. The Germans were excluded until j 
the terms were ready for submission. I'he j 
(ierman recpiest for a peace on the l>asis ol j 
Whlson’s Fourteen Points had l>een granted | 
l>y the Allied Note of Nov. 5. loiS. with 
tw(7 reservations, but the I'ourteen I’oints 
rece<led into the ba('kgroumi as tiie conflict 
of views and interests developed at the aan- 
fereme. President Wilson, received with 
the wildest entliusiasm when he arrived in 
Europe in mid-December, rej)reseiited llie 


nc'w idealism in international relation.^ and 
was intent primarily on securing the adop¬ 
tion of a [>lan for a League of Nations, to 
be incluclc-d in the [leace treaty. Lloyd 
George, the chief representative of Great 
Britain and the empire, was more or less 
disposed to make a moderate peace, but 
was dee|)ly committed by promises made in 
the general election recently iield, to the 
elTect that the war criminals would he 
brought to justice and that (Tcrmany would 
Ik' made to pay for the war. Clemenceau, 
in turn, was frankly’lhe cx]x>nent of the old 
diploniac'v, being intent on revenge, on the 
interests of 1''ranee, and on ])rovisions for 
the security of I'rance. Both England and 
Eranc'c were Umnd further by their agree¬ 
ments with Italy, by coniuiilmeuls in the 
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Near East, etc. The Italian prime minister, 
Orlando, phiyed a secondary role, but the 
foreign minister, Sonnino, stood forth as an 
unbending champion of Italian claims 
against Austria and against the new Yugo¬ 
slav state. 

'rhe j>Icnary sessions of the conference 
were of little signiticance, for the decisions 
rested from the start with the Supreme 
Council, the Big Ten, comj)osed of President 
Wilson and the |)rime ministers and foreign 
ministers of the h\e chief powers (W'ilson, 
lainsing, Lloyd (leorge, Balfour, Clemen 
ceau, Pichon, Orlando, Sonninu, Saionji, 
Makino). Russia was nut rej)resented, 
though the Russian situation was of vital 
import. The wars of the counter-revolution 
were in full swing and the fate of the new 
states on Russia’s western frontiers de- 
j'ended on the outcome. C'lememeau 
ha\’ing refused to in\ ite delegates of the 
warring })arties to Paris, a confereiu'e was 
arranged for at the Prinki])o Islands. The 
B()lshe\ik go\ernment was ap])arently 
anxious for some kind of adjustment, l>ut 
Kolchak and Denikin, the two leading 
figures of the counter revolution, refused to 
enter upon discussion and the whole ])rojeet 
fell llat.. Public opinion in both Prance and 
England was \ iolentIy anti Bolshevik and 
it seems hardly likely that an .agreement 
could ha\a: been reached. 

Jan. 25. 'Fhe conference unanimously 
ado|)ted a resolution for the cre¬ 
ation of a League of Nations. A committee 
was aj)])ointed to draft a constitution, and 
other committc‘c‘S were organized to dc'al 
with reparations and ^•arious territorial 
questions. 

Feb. In the middle of the month Presi¬ 
dent Wilson returned for a lime 
to America and Lloyd George to 
Jaindon. 

Mar. 25. After the return of Wilson and 
Lloyd (ieorge, the statesmen de¬ 
voted themselves to the working out of the | 
German treaty. The G-ouncil of 'ron was | 
replaced by the Council of Four, for the j 
expedition of business. ; 

Apr. 28. frhe- Covenant of the League of j 
Nations (workt-d out by a com 
mittee c:onsist ing of Wilson, House, Cec ib 
Smuts, Bourgeois, and Venizelos) wab jua- 
sented in final form. The Ta-ague was to 
consist of the signatory states and othc-r> 
admitted by two thirds vote. The; mem 
bers were to afford each other mutual 
protection against aggression, to submit 
dis})ulcs to arbitration or inquiry, to abstain 
from war until three mcinths after an award. 
All treaties between meml)ers wliich were 
incomj)atil)le with these obligations were- 
declared abrogated; all sub.sequent treaties \ 


were to be registered with the League. The 
League was to devote itself to problems of 
di.sarmament, labor legislation, health 
problems, international administration, etc. 
A iiermanent secretariat was provided for, 
to be located at Geneva (Sir Eric Drum¬ 
mond, first secretary-general). All member 
states were to be re})resented by one vote 
in a General Assembly, while a Council, 
consisting of rei)resentatives of the li\’e 
great j)owers and four others chosen l)y the 
Asseml)ly, was to till the |)osition of exec u- 
tive (Belgium, Brazil, Greece, and Spain 
were tirst chosen for the Cfouncil). The 
laxiguc-, tlie covenant of which was an 
integral part of the j)eiic e treaty, came into 
effect in jam ic)20. 

"J’he drafting of the- j)c-ac'e terms was 
marked by xiolc-nl conlhc t hetwe-en the 
members of the Goiineil of Pour. Glemen- 
ceau insibtecl on tiu- scjcir.ition of the left 
bank of the Rhine from (Ic-ririany. and de- 
sirc*d also the annexaiion of tin- Saar Basin 
to I'rancc-. 'These dc-mancls we re opposed 
by Wilson and Ploycl (icorgc, and Prench 
sec'urity was fmailx’ arr.ingc'il for ot.lierwise, 
Wilson hax'ing (tnic-i’c-cl preparations for his 
return home (.\i>r. 7). ()lher serious clis- 
|)iiU‘s arose- from the dc-mancls of Pngland 
and Trance llial (fc-rmany slioulcl be re 
Cluired to meet tlic- costs of the war, a 
projiosition ti* wliich W ilson objc-ctc-cl. 'The 
Polish claims, suj'porlc-cl by 1 raiuc, also 
causc-cl friition. as did tin- Japanese pre¬ 
tensions in Shant ung and the- Italian claims 
in I>almalia. iic-ilher of which W ilson was 
prepared to recognize. All these c^uctslions 
wc-re finally sc-ltlcd by c'ompromise in order 
to kecj) the conference* togc-ther (the Italian 
delegates Ic-fl llu- confc-rc-iue .Apr. 23 and 
did not return unlil May t)). 

May 7. The treaty was submitted to 
the German delegation, w liic h had 
arrivc-d A{)r. 2c;, 'J'he Germans (Count 
Brockdorff-Rantzau, c hief of the delegation) 
proU-stc-(l \ igomusly t hat the terms wc-re 
not in kc-c-ping with the conditions on wide h 
Gmuany had laid clown her arms and that 
m.my of ihe c iausi-v wnre impossilile of ful- 
iiliment. Ne\c ri heles-. I tie v ictorious 
powc-rs made oidv sliglil mo(lificalions in 
the- braft and the- (icrmans, aflc-r an acute 
doi. c-stic c risis, dc* iilcd that thc-y would be 
unablr to resi.'^t and that their only possible 
c oursc- wa.> to sign. 

June 28. SIGNATURE OF THE 
TREATY OF VERSAILLES in tlie 
Hall of Mirrors at \c-r.saillc-s. 'The treaty 
prov ided for ihr* League of Nations and for 
the f(»IIowing lerrilorial cessions by Ger¬ 
many; Alsace-Lorraine to Pram c-; Mores- 
net, Eupen, ancl Malmedy to Belgium, with 
a j»Iebisc:ite in .Malmf‘dy after cession: the 
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Saar area lo he under internalional ad 
ministralion for 15 years, after which a 
j)li‘biscite was to be held, 1 ‘Vance cxj)l()itinf!; 
the coal mines in the meanwhile; northern 
and ( cntral Schleswig were to det ide their 
allegiance by plebiscite; in the east, Ger¬ 
many was to cede the larger part of Posen 
and West Prussia to Poland; a jdebiscite 
was to be held in Upper Silesia; Danzig was 
to be a free state within the Polish customs 
union; ])lebiscites were lo be held in ])arts of 
East Prussia to decide whether they should 
go to Poland or remain with (Germany; 
Memel was cerled to t he Allies; the German 
colonies were also cederl to the Allies, It) l)e 
orgatn/ed as mandates under super\ ision ol 
the League. (iermaiiy. in Art. 231 , ac¬ 
cepted sv)le resjxinsibility for causing the 
war. She was hem/elorth to keep an army 
of not more than 100.000 men, was to have 
no large guns and only a limited number ol 
smallcT ones. The navy was limited to si.\' 
warsliij>s and a < orresponding number of 
otluT craft; GcTinany was to haw no sub¬ 
marines or military aircraft; the forlili- 
eal ions of Heligoland were lo be dismantled; 
tlu' .Allies were to oceufi}' tiie Rhineland for 
15 years, and longer if necc'ssary, and a l>ell 
,^o miles wide on the right bank of the 
Rhine was to be demilitarized. 'The Kiel 
Canal was opened to the warships and 
merthant shipping of all natioris, and the 
German rivers were internal ion;di/.r fl. d he 
former emperor and other oltenders waTe 
to be tried, d he Germans were required to 
pay for ail civilian damage eaused during 
the war, the I'inal liill to be piv'sented by 
.May 1. i()2i- in tlu‘ inlerwil (rermaiiy was 
to pay ib'e liillion ilollars. the rest to be 
paid in :;o vcrirs. Germany was to hand 
o\er all merchant ships ot more than 1000 
tons, half of those between Soo and looo 
tons and a (imirter of her fishing fleet. Slie 
was t<) laiild 200.,:)00 tons of shi]>]'ing for 
tile \'i( tors atiniiall)’ tor ti\e years. Large 
(luanlities of coal were to be deli\aTed to 
fraiur, Ih-lgium. and Italy tor ten years. 
Germanv was to laair the cost of the armies 
of occupation. .She beaind lur^elt lurther 
lo agree to the sale of lrerm.;n propert}' in 
Allied eountries. 

July 7 . The German government ratified 
the treaty, as did ITanee ;()' ♦. 13), 
(ircat lirilain (Oet 15s Italy (Oct. 15'. 
and Jajian (Oct. -;o). d'he I’nitcd States 
government ne\ er rati lied il, the Senate 
haxdng lirst projio.sed amendments, whit h 
failed of the nec essary \ < les. I he United 
States goN’ernnumt also refusttl to ratily 
the treaty of alliance signed with England 
and France (June 2S) jinixiding for assist- 
anee in case of attack by Germany. This 
treaty thus also failed of elTcet. 


b. THE TREATY OF 
ST. GERMAIN 

1919 , Sept. 10. Austria signed the treaty 

wliich had been submitted July 
20. This treaty merely registered the 
break-up of the Hapsburg Monarchy, at 
the same time penalizing the new Austrian 
Rejiublic- as the representative of the old 
rc'gime. Austria recognized the inde¬ 
pendence of Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, 
Poland, and Hungary, these states being 
obliged to give guaranties of protection of 
minorities. Eastern Galicia, the Trentino, 
South Tyrol, Trieste, and Istria were ceded 
hy Austria. The army was limited It) 
30.000 men and Austria, like (iermany. was 
to i)ay reparations for 30 years. The union 
of Austria with Germany was forbidden. 
e.xcept witii consent of the Council of ilie 
League. 

c. THE TREATY OF NEUILLY 

1919 , Nov. 27 . The Bulgarians signed the 

treaty of peace, which dej)ri\'e(i 
them of a sealxuird on the Aegean and ga\ e 
tlumi only an econonde outlet. Bulga.ria 
recognized the independence of Yugo¬ 
slavia. She agreed to T)ay reparations of 
^,445.000.000. Her army was redu< ed to 
20.000 men, ar,<.l slie uais obliged to sur¬ 
render most of licr WuT inaU'rials. 

d. THE TREATY OF TRIANON 

1919 , Mar. 22. The re[niblica.n gc>\-ernrneul 

heac.lcd by Count Karolyi was 
ONcrthrown by a Bolshevik coup, headed 
by Alexaauler (iarbai and Bela Kun. This 
goxernment beiame iiuoKad in war with 
most of IIung;iry's neigh!)ors when it Ite- 
eame known that territory was to be as- 
siemed to them. Ultimately the Rumanians 
invaded and took Budapest (.Aug. 4) ju^t 
alter tile iiolsiiex iks i\ad been overtiirown 
i.\ug. i). 'riie monarchists then regained 
eonirol a»nl :i|)poinied Adm. Horthy as 
regent (Feb. ig2oh Tlie KumaniaHS were 
I'mally indiu'ed to withdraw (Dee. 10. loigi. 
under pressure from the Allies, but cmly 
after they had carried away most of wliat 

was moval)le. 

1920 , June 4 . The Hungarians signed the 

Treaty of Trianon, by which the 
old Hungary was siiorn of almost three- 
(luariers of its territory and two-thirds of 
its inhabitants. Uzechoslovakia was gi\ en 
Slovakia Austria reeei\'ed western Hun¬ 
gary, A ug' slavia took Croatia-SIavonia ami 
part of the Ban at of Temesvar, and Ru¬ 
mania reteised the rest of the Banat, 
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Transylvania, and part of the Hungarian 
plain. Hungary agreed to pay reparations, 
to keep an army of only 35,000 men, to 
assume j)art of the old Austro-Hungarian 
debt, to liaiid over war criminals, etc. 

e. THE TREATY OF SfiVRES 

In tlie settlement of the Turkish question 
the Allies were much hampered by the 
downfall of the tsarist regime in Russia, the 
withdrawal of Russian claims to Constanti¬ 
nople, and the publication by the iiolshe- 
viks of the secret treaties revealing tiie 
Allied plan of [)artition. President Wilson 
in particular ofiposed the former program, 
while American opinion show'ed little 
interest in assuming res])onsibi!ity for cither 
the Straits area or Armenia, ddie question 
dragged on through to 10, while in dhirkey a 
nationalist mo\emenl under Mustapha 
Kemal (seep. 1004' was building up a strong 
opposition to the Allied plans. 

1919, May 15. The Greeks, with the su[> 

{)ort of the Allies. landed troops 
at Smyrna, acting as agents for 
.'\llied interests, ddie Italians also 
landed troojis in soutluvestcrn 
Anatolia. 

1920, Apr. 18. At a conference of the 

.‘Vllied prime ministers at San 
Remo the main lines of the Turkish treaty 
were agreed upou. 


Aug. 20. The feeble and helpless govern¬ 
ment of the sultan, protected by 
an international force of occupation at Con- 
stantino})le, signed the Treaty of Sevres. 
By this treaty the sultan’s government 
renounced all claims to non-Turkish terri¬ 
tory. The Kingdom of the Hijaz was 
recognized as independent. Syria became 
a mandate of I'Tance, and Mesopotamia 
(with Mosul), as well as Palestine, became 
Hritisli mandates. Smyrna and its hinter¬ 
land were to be administered by (Greece for 
fi\e years, after which a plebiscite was to 
be held. The Dodecanese and Rhodes 
went to Italy, while Thrace and the re¬ 
mainder of the Turkish islands in tlie 
.Aegean were assigned to (ireece. Armenia 
was recognized as independent. T'lie Straits 
were to be internationalized a.nd the ad¬ 
joining territory demilitarized. Constanti¬ 
nople and the strip of territory to the 
(,'hatalja lines remained Turkish, a.s did the 
remainder of Anatolia, rids treaty was not 
recognized by the 'i’urkish nati(»nalist.s who. 
under Mustafiha Ivcmal’s leadership, con¬ 
tinued to build up a military force in 
■Anatolia and to organize a government in 
deliance of the sultan and the* vii'torious 
allii'(l lowers. A*^ a result of nationalist 
succi;ssc> the I real)- ’)?' .Ses res was ulti* 
matrl\ replaced by tiie i'reaty of Lausanne 
(!>• 
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B. EUROPE 

1. IN I'EKXA T JONAL AFFAIRS 


Internalional affairs since the lorst World 
A\ ar have in\ ()]\ ed the following major prob¬ 
lems: (j; 'I'he altemj)t to eslablish (ollec- 
li\’e seciirily hy means of new international 
bodies, tlie League of Nations, and the 
World C'oiirt, without ereating any form of 
superstate; (2j the unwillingness of the non- 
Kuropean |)owers, the United States, Ja]>an, 
and the Hrilish dominions in |)arLicular. to 
assume responsibilil for anything outsi<le 
their resj)eeti\e spheres of interest; (3) the 
ellorts of [a])an to dominate the Far Fast 
by force and of the' l/niled States to domi¬ 
nate the Ainerii as by a “good neiglibor 
pcjlicy”; (4; the struggle betwc*en l-'rench 
elTorls to mainl.iin tlie positi;m of Icaulership 
on tlie continent of I'urope established by 
the pea< e setlleniimls and Ucrinan en- 
deaN’ors to evade or rc-\'ise the terms im¬ 
posed in i()K); (5) ihe jiroblem of rc'sloring 
\\orld trade and gemTal prosiierily in a 
war-impoN’eri^lied world; pp the attempts 
to attain security and [irosperity by neo- 
mereant ilist ideas imposed dii talorially as 
emergency measures. 

I'he era lietween the wars may bedix ided 
ciironologically into three phases: U) bhe 
j>eriod of settlement (from the pc*ai e treaties 
to the Dawes Flan, ic)2.F; (2t the period of 
fultillment 11)24 evacuation of the 

Khinc'land. loco); the pcaiocl of repudi¬ 
ation and revision (i()40-i93i^ . 

a. THE PERIOD OF 
SETTLEMENT 

1919, June 28. Uonclu^ion of defensive 
treaties between France, England, 
and the United States. Fngland and the 
United Slates were to ccune to France’s 
assistance in case of aggre>sion by (ier- 
many. The United Slates .Senate refused 
to ratify this agreement and also rc-jected 
the \’ersailles i reaty (\o\. ic)I, thus knock¬ 
ing out one of the keystones in the in¬ 
ternational peace structure est;d)lished at 
Faris. 

1919-1922. The Vilna dispute, between 
Foland and lathuania. U»en. Pil- 
sudski ti>ok the town from the Holslieviks 
(A[)r. 1 C), ic)ic)b rhe* Curzon line ( Dec. 
established a boundaiv depriving Foland 
of the city, which was retaken by the lioF 
sheviks (June 15, 1020). 'The Lithuanians 
took it when the Russians ev acuated (,.\ug. 


24), but were' driven out by Polish free¬ 
booters under (mn. Zeligowski (Oct. cj). 
Hy decision of the League a plebiscite was 
to he held to dc icJe the fate of the city, but 
this was later aliaiidoned Mar. 3. 1921). 
A plebiscite Jan. .S. ic;22 held by Zeli- 
gfjwski dec ided fcjr Foland and the \dlna 
l>iet voted fcjr union. A|)r. S it was in- 
coriioralcd with Folancl. though Lithuania 
refused to recognize this disposition of the 
cjueslion. 

1919-1920. The Teschen conflict between 
Foland and CCzechoslovakia. The 
('zechs had oecuicied the disputed area 
'J:tn. ic;ic)) and serious edashes tcaok {)lace 
(Mayk The sujireme council derided for 
a jilebiscite (Sept, 27,). but di,sorders con¬ 
tinued (Mar., May. 1020) until the confer¬ 
ence of aml)assadc>rs div ided the territory 
(July 28j. 

1919-1920. The Polish-Russian War, re¬ 
sulting from the effort made hy 
the Pt)lcs to pu^h their frontier 
east to the frontier of 1772. After 
an initial advance they were re- 
piibcal (}). 1033). 

1919-1921. The Burgenland dispute be¬ 
tween Austria .ind Hungary. The 
strip of territory had been assigned to 
Austria by the peace treaties, it being only 
15 milc'S from N’ienna. i'he pofiulalion, Ux). 
was jiredoininantly tierman. Hut Fiun- 
garian irregulars were in occujiation and 
refused to evac iiate '.\ug. i()2i). I'hrough 
Italian mediation a plebiscite was arranged 
for. i'his was held (Dec. 1921) and gave 
Austria m>)St of ihe area, thougli Ovienburg 
went to Hungary. 

1919-1922. The Greek invasion of Ana¬ 
tolia ! see ]). ! 0941. 

1919-1924. The Flume question. Presi¬ 
dent Wilson had rejected the 
Italian claim to the town and tiic coast 
south of it {A[>r. 14, igio', whereupon the 
Italians haci withdrawn from the pc:*ace c'on- 
ference. com]>romise. suggested by M. 
'J'ardieu, which would have created a bulTer 
slate of kiume lAlay 3r wa.> rc'jeeled by^ 
Yugoslavia. D’Annunzio led a lilibustering 
e\]^edilion which occu])ied the town and 
svl up a visionary government (Sept. 12). 
i'he matter was finally left to Italy and 
Yugoslavia to settle (Mar. 0. 1920). The 
Treaty of Rapallo , Xov. 12^ made Fiumc 
an independent city and gave Italy Zara 
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and a number of Dalmatian islands. But 
a Fascist coup (Mar. 3, 1922J overthrew 
the local government, and government 
troo))s took control (Mar. 17). By a treaty 
of Jan. 27, 1924, Yugoslavia abandoned 
claims to Fiumc, but recei\x*d Porto Barros 
in return. 

1919-1922. The Upper Silesian question. 

I'he peace treaties had j)ro\'ided 
for a ])lcbiscite in this \ aluablc area. It 
was lu'ld Mar. 20, 1921 (see p. 997) and 
returned 717,122 votes for (irermany as 
against 483,154 for i\)land. But an armed 
rising under the J^ilish commissioner Kor- 
fanty (May 3, ]922j was aiciuiesced in by 
the I'Vencli (onunander a-ting for the 
League. Aug. 1022, the C'ouiuil of Am¬ 
bassadors referred tlie matter to the League 
and t!u' League ('(•unril a(a e]<ted a scheme 
of partition by w.hich a majority of the 
f)opulation and more than half of tlie terri¬ 
tory were awarded to (lermany. while 
J’oland was given tlie jirincipal mining and 
industrial di>t riet.-. 

1920, Jan. 10. ()lh< ial birth of the League 

of Nations, d'iie Assenibiy nu't 
for the tirst time' .\ov. 15. In the first 
years the League was entrusted witli many 
of the territorial (juestions and with a host 
of otlier pi*oblems. 

Jan. 23. Tlie Dutch goxernmeiu rt ^u^(.■d 
to surrender the former Emperor 
William, though it later agreed to 
intern him. 

Feb.-Mar. The plebiscites in North 

Schleswig ga\e tin northernmost 
zone to Denmark and the re¬ 
mainder to (lermaiiv. 

Apr. 19-26. The San Remo Conference 
1)1 the Allied powers, to discuss 
N'arious territorial jiroblemsand to 
dl>pi)Sc‘ of the t lass mandates. 

June 19-22. Conferences of Hythe and 
Boulogne, to discuss tlie Xear- 
I'iastern situation and the repa¬ 
rations |)roblem. 

July 5-16. The Spa Conference, where 
the (iermans submitted a scheme 
of rej)arations payments and signed a dis¬ 
armament engagement. d he Allies decided 
to apportion reparations money as follows: 
France, 52%; British Lmjiire. 22* 1 : Italy, 
io%; Belgium, S%; the smaller ))ov ers to 
receive tlie rest. 

Aug. 14. Treaty between Czechoslovakia 
and Yugoslavia, which became the 
foundation of tiie Little Entente. Its |im¬ 
pose was to enforce obser\ anee of the peace 
treaty by Hungary and to forestall a pos¬ 
sible rc'storalion of the Ilafisbtirgs. 

1921, Jan. 24-30. Paris Conference, to 

discuss reparations. 

Feb. 19. Treaty between Poland and 
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France, providing for mutual assistance 
in case of attack. 

Feb. 21-Mar. 14. London Conference, 

dealing vvdth reparations. Sched¬ 
ules of payment were worked out for the 
Cicrmans anci the latter made cxiuriter- 
})roposals. The afijilication of sanctions 
was agreed u[K)n in case Germany refused 
to acc vj)t the Baris [)roposals. 

Mar. 3. Offensive and defensive treaty 
between Poland and Rumania. 

Mar. 8. The French occupied Diissel- 
dorf, Duisberg, and Ruhrort, after 
an ultimatum to Germany had 
iieen evaded. 

Mar. 24. The reparation commission 
declared Germany in default, 
thc.>ugh the Ciermans, reaching 
other figures on payments alrvad> 
made, denied the default. 

Apr. 23. Rumania joined Czechoslovakia 
in tlie Little Entente. 

Apr. 27. The refiaration commission 
announc:ed that (Germany shonid 
f)ay a total of 132,000,000,000 gold 
marks. 

Apr. 29-May 5. London Conference 

on rejiarations. Jt sent an uiti- 
mat urn to Germany demanding one milliard 
gold marks by the end of the month on 
pen.ilty of oceuiiation of the Ruhr. 'I'he 
(icrmans raisc-d the money by borr(*wing 
in London, and ac.ceiited the fiayment 
srlivdules. 

June 7. Treaty between Yugoslavia 
and Rumania, eonipleting tiie 
Little Entente. 

Aug. 24, 25. B.y separate treaties tfie 
United States made peace with 
Austria and Germany. 

Oct. 6. The Loucheur-Rathenau Agree¬ 
ment, arranging for payments in 
kind. 

Oct. 20. The Aaland Islands Conven¬ 
tion signed at Gene\a. It pro¬ 
vided for the neutralization and 
non-fortification of the group. 

Oct. 20. T he former Emperor Karl ar¬ 
rived in the Burgenland by air 
{ilaiie and bc-gan a march on Budat)e>l. 
C'zc'cIk 'slox .ikia and Yugoslavia mobili/.c-d 
and the Hungarians, unable to face another 
war, did not dare restore their Hap'-^bnrg 
king. Karl was exiled (Xov. 7) to Madeira, 
where he died (Apr. 1.1922) leaving a widow, 
the former I’an]wess Zita, and a number of 
children, the eldest of whom is Oito, claim¬ 
ant to the Ilajisburg thrones. 

Nov. 12-1922, Feb. 6. THE WASH¬ 
INGTON CONFERENCE, which 
met at the imitation of the United States 
go\crnmcnt to consider naval armaments 
and ]''ar-F,astern ciuestions. Great Britain, 
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France, Italy, Belgium, the Netherlands, 
China, Japan, and Portugal were repre¬ 
sented. Russia, not yet recognized by the 
United States, was not invited, despite her 
great interests in the Far l^Fist. The con¬ 
ference resulted: (i) in the Four-Power 
Pacific Treaty, Dec. 13 (United States, 
Great Britain, France, and Japan), by 
which the signatories guaranteed each 
other’s rights in insular possessions in the 
I’acihc and pnnnised to consult if their 
rights should be threatened, d'he Anglo- 
Ja})anese Alliance came to an end; v-g) the 
Shantung Treaty (Feb. 4) by which Jaj)an 
returned Kiao-chow to Cliina; (3I two 
Nine-Power Treaties (I'eb. 6) guaranteeing 
the territorial integrity and administrative 
independence of China and reiterating the 
principle of the “ 0 {)en Door”; (4) 'Die 
naval armaments treaty (Feb. O) j)roviding 
for a lo-year nav^al holiday during which 
no new cajhtal shi))s (defined as shijis over 
10,000 tons with guns larger than 8-iiu:h: 
were to be built, and establishing a ratio 
for capital ships of 5-5-3-1 .dy-i .07. This 
meant that Great Britain and the United 
States were each allowed 525,000 tons. 
Japan 315,000, and i'rance anej Italy eavh 
175,000. 'l otal tonnage of aircraft-carriers 
w’as restricted and a maximum size fixed 
for capital shi|)s, aircraft-carriers and 
cruisers. 

1922 , Feb. 15 . The Permanent Court of 
International Justice was o{.)cned 
at riu; Hague. 

Mar. 13 - 17 . Conference at Warsaw of 

tiu‘ baltic states and Poland. ])ro- 
\ide(l for arbitration and a de- 
fensi'vC league in the e\enl of 
attack by aiiotlier power. 

Apr. 10 -May 19 . GENOA CONFER¬ 
ENCE, including German}' and 
Russia, called to consider the Russian prob¬ 
lem and the general economic questions of 
the \vorld. d’he conference broke down on 
the insistence of France on the recognition 
l)y Russia of the pre-war debt. 

Apr. 16 . Rapallo Treaty of tilliaiice 
between Germany and Russia, in 
whif h lx)th renounced rej)arations, 
etc . 

May 31 . I he reparation commission, 
despite [)rote;>ts from France, 
granted Germany a moratorium for the re¬ 
mainder of the year, it ha\ung become clear 
that payments were resulting in the collapse 
of the mark and creating an imj^ossiblc 
transfer problem. 

June 30 . The new Danube Statute went 
into effect. 

Aug. 1 . Lord Balfour, the British forcagn 
secretary, sent a note to the Allied 
Powers indebted to Great Britain offering 


to abandon all further edaims for payment 
and all claims to reparations, provided a 
general settlement could be made which 
would end “the economic injury inflicted 
on the world by the i)rescnt state of things.” 
If the United States, which had not de¬ 
manded a share of reparations {rayments, 
should refuse to cancel the dci)ts owed by 
Furoirean governments, then Great Britain 
would ha\'e to insist on recei\ ing enough 
from her dcBtors to j^ay her own obligations 
to the United States. 'The American alti¬ 
tude was that reparations and inter-Allicd 
debts were not connected ])rc)blems, so that 
German default on rej)arations would not 
c.xcuse default on AllicHi payments to the 
United States. 

Aug. 7 - 14 . London Conference. Poin¬ 
care demanded, as conditions for 
a moratorium, a series of “productive 
guaranties,” among them apj>rof)riation of 
60% of the ca|>ital of the German dyestuff 
factories on the left bank of the Rhine, and 
exploitation and c:ontiiigent expropriation 
ol the slate* mines in the Ruhr. British 
and I’Vencli j'lolicv now di\c'rged sharply, 
as the former refused Poiiuair’s sclumie 
and JV>incare refu.'^ed to grant a mora¬ 
torium. 

Nov. 20 - 1923 , Feb. 4 . First Lausanne 
Conference, to conclude peace be¬ 
tween 'Turkey and Grc'ece (p. 
ioc)5j. 

Dec. 9 - 11 . Second London Conference. 

Bonar Law offered to c'ancel .Mlic'd 
debts to (ireal JLntain even if Gri*al Britain 
had to continue to pay the United Stales. 
Poincare remained adamant, since the 
reparations expected from (Jermany were 
theoretically mui h greater than the hrendi 
debt to Great Britain. 

Dec. 26 . The reparation et)inmission 
again declared Germany in de¬ 
fault on the motion of M. Barthou, 
the TYench represcntati\e. 'The 
point at issue was a minor delay 
in deliveries of timber. 

1923 , Jan. 2 - 4 . Paris Conference. British 
and Italian s( hemes for bond 
issues, etc., were rejected by the 
Trench. 

Jan. 9 . Germany declared in default 
on coal deliveries. 

Jan. 11. FRENCH AND BELGIAN 
TROOPS BEGAN THE INVA¬ 
SION AND OCCUPATION OF THE 
RUHR DISTRICT, d’he British govern¬ 
ment refused to take any part in it and in 
a note of Aug. i: declared that the “Fninco- 
lielgian action . . . was not a sanction 
aulliorized by the treaty.” 'Tlie Italian 
go\mnnu-nt, tlxnigh technically assoc iated, 
took no active part. 'The activities of the 
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M.l.C. U.M. {mission uilcrallicc dc controU 
des nsincs ci dts mines), sent into the heart 
of (ierniany to su{)ervise business enter¬ 
prises iiiuier military protection, were not, 
accord!to tlie h'ranco-Helj^dan note (Jan. 
lo), to disturb tile normal life of the civilian 
[lopLilation. Ikit the (ierman government 
urged passive resistance on the peojiie of 
the Ruhr and ret klessly inilated the cur¬ 
rency to del ray the expense of siip])oning 
idle workers and comjiensaLing their em- 
])loyers. 'J'he f rench fomented a separatist 
movement in the Rhineland, which failed, 
alter some hloodslu'd. to establish an inde- 
jiendent biifld-r state. 

Apr. 23-Jiily 24. Second Lausanne Con¬ 
ference, on ihe Near Last ip. 

1005 ■ 

Sept. 26. End of passive resistance in 
the Ruhr. (Ierman paper marks 
had sunk to the ])oint of lieing worth less 
than the jiajier the}' were printed on. ’The 
effect of the fmaiKial collapse could not 
lie conlin(‘d to (lermanv. Tlie hrench franc 
fell aboi and ]>y Xov. the kreiu h 

were willing to make an agreement dircu ll\' 
with tlu‘ kuhr mine operators to se. are 
dt‘liveries. Stanley Baldwin, British jirime 
minister, secured a promise of American « o- 
operalion to avert the eomjiiete economic 
and financial collapseof the world. 

Nov. 30. I wo committees were «.>rgan- 
ized to in\a‘Stigate tlie (ierman 
economic f)roi>lem as it touched 
ret )a rat ions. 

1924, Apr. 9. THE DAWES PLAN. The 

(ommittee under the cliairman- 
shij) of tlie American. Charles G. Dawes, 
presented its report. Based on tlie slogan. 
“Business, not jiolities.’’ this Dawes pia.n 
jirovided for a reorganization of the (ur- 
man Keiihdunik undtT Allied supervision. 
Reparation payments of one milliard gold 
marks were to be made anmiaily. increas¬ 
ing l)y the end of five years to two milliard, 
five hundred thousand, (lermanv was to 
receive a foreign loan of Soo.ooo.ooo gedd 
marks. 

Apr. 16. The Germans accepted the 
Dawes Plan. 

July 16-Aug. 16. A conference at Lon¬ 
don adopted the J)awes Plan. 
'The Kriehsiii'.’ {)r(.)myitly passed the neees 
sary legislation. Of tlu‘ k>an, .jSi lo.ooo.ooo 
was taken up in the United .States, the rest 
in Europe. 

b. THE PERIOD OF 
FULFILLMENT 

1924, Oct. 2. The Geneva Protocol (pro¬ 
tocol for the pacific settlement of 
international di^putesk This was the 


jjroduct of continued efforts to strengthen 
the international machinery and to over¬ 
come the weakness in the League structure 
resulting from the aliserice of Russia, Ger¬ 
many, and the United States. A draft 
treaty of mutual assistance, based on 
]>ro{)c>sals made by Lord Robert Cecil and 
C'olonel Requin, had attempted a definition 
of the aggressor and had submitted an 
ingenious scheme for combining the ad¬ 
vantages of a general guaranty and a local 
system of alliances. Tiie objection of Great 
Britain and the Dominions to the regional 
j and continenial character of the plan had 
! led to its rejection by the League Assembly 
■Sept. 1023). 

The Geneva Protocol, brought forward 
by Ramsay MacDonald, British prime 
minister, and drafted by Benes and Politis. 
was unanimoiisl}’ recommended to the 
gov’crmnents meml)ers of the League. It 
y)rovided for comyiulsory^ arbitration of all 
disputes and defined the aggressor as the 
nation unwilling to submit its cOvSe to arbi¬ 
tration. The decisive fat tor in the rejection 
of the scheme was the opposition of the 
British Dominions, which regarded the 
risks in this mutual insurance scheme as too 
unequal: “We live in a fireproof house, far 
from inflammable mraerials” (M. Dandu- 
rand for Canada). The newly elected (.lon- 
servativc government in England therefore 
rejected the Protocol (Mar. 1925 c 
1925, Feb. 9. The German government 
j'roposed a Rhineland mutual 
guaranty pact. Tfie idea was taken iij'i by 
the British, wlu) were seeking some Lurtv 
pean arrangement tt> replace the Geneva 
Protocol. Aristide Briand, who became 
krench foreign minister in Apr. IQ25, ac¬ 
cepted the suggestk-n on condition that 
German}’ join the League. 

Feb. 11, 19. International Opium Con¬ 
ventions j)roviding more effective 
control of production and trade in 
(»pium. 

June 17. Arms Traffic Convention, deal¬ 
ing with iiUernaliunal trade in 
arms and munitions. .\ protocol 
was also signed, y^rohibiting use of 
y)oist)n gas. 

Aug. 25. The Lrench evacuated Diissel- 
dorf, Duisburg, and Ruhrort. 

Sept. 1-4. A committee ot jurists met in 
London to draft a security y)act. 

Oct. 5-16. LOCARNO CONFERENCE 
AND TREATIES (signed Dec. i). 
The treaties included: (i) a treaty of mutual 
guaranty of the Lranco-German and Belgo- 
German frontiers (signed by Germany, 
Prance, Bedgiiim, and by Great BriUiin and 
Italy as guarantors); (2) arbitration treaties 
iK'tween Germany and Polajid and Ger- 
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many and Czechoslovakia; (3) arbitration 
treaties between Cermany and Belgium 
and Cermany and l^'rance; (4) a Franco- 
Polish and a Franco-Czechoslovakian 
treaty for mutual assistance in case of at¬ 
tack by Cerinany. 'I'he effect of the treaties 
was very far-reaching. For some years the 
“spirit of Locarno” gave the lCuro])ean 
powers a. sense of sec urity. though Britain 
had guaranteed only the western frontiers 
of Cermany and Germany had not specili- 
cally bound herself to refrain from aggres¬ 
sion to the east and south. Realizing this, 
France secured herself by alliances with 
]^)land and the states of the Litlle Ifntente 
and proceeded with a j^rogram of fortifying 
the German frontier (Maginot line) and 
reorganization of the army. 

1926, Mar. 17. The admission of Germany 

to the League was })ostponed be¬ 
cause of comj)lications raised by 
Spain and Brazil regarding seats 
on the council. 

May 18-26. First meeting of the pre¬ 
paratory commission for a dis¬ 
armament conference. This had l)een 
apj>ointed by the League in 1Q25 to tackle i 
the f)roblem of disarmament, foreshadowed 
in the Treaty of Versailles. The United 
States was represented, but not Russia 
(until i()27). 'I’he commission held many 
sessions during the next years. 

June 10. Spain announced withdrawal 
from the League, but later re¬ 
scinded this decision. 

Sept. 8. Germany admitted to the 
League and gixen a j)ermanent 
seat on the couiu il. 

1927, Jan. 31. Fnd of the Inter- Allied 

Commission of Military Control in 
Germany. Problems of German 
armament were henceforth ])iit 
under jurisdicti<*n of the League. 

May 4-23. International Economic Con¬ 
ference at Geneva, some fifty 
('ountries being re})resented. 

June 20-Aug. 4. (.reat Britain, the 
United State^'. and Japan met in a 
three-power naval conference at Geneva in 
an effort to reach an agreement on cruisers, 
destroyers, and submarines. J'he con¬ 
ference failed to reach agreement. 

Nov. 30-Dec. 3. At a meeting of the 
preparatory commission on dis¬ 
armament, Maxim Litvinov, for Russia (n<nv 
admitted tc' the meetings;, proposed com¬ 
plete and immediate disarmament, l>ut tliis 
was rejected as a communist trick. 

1928, Apr. 13. Mr. Kellogg, American score 

tary of state, submitted to the 
Locarno powers a plan for the renunciation 
of war, the suggestion flowing out of 
American-French negotiations. 


Apr. 21. M. Briand, tor France, put 
forward his draft for a treaty out¬ 
lawing war. 

June 23. Explanatory note on the 
Kellogg-Briand Pact sent to Pmg- 
land, Germany, Italy, and Jaj)an and to 
the allies of Frame and to the British Do 
minions. There was almost immediate and 
universal adherence, since the f)act only 
invoK ed renunciation of aggressive war and 
made no prox ision for sanctions. 

Aug. 27. THE KELLOGG-BRIAND 
PACT signed at Ikiris (T<;c/ of 
}\iris). 

Sept. 3-26. The ninth assembly of the 
League im])lemente(i the Kellogg- 
Briand Pact by a general act pros iding for 
(onciliation and arbitration and an optional 
clause like that of Ihc ^\’o^ld Court, accept¬ 
ance of which irn oK ed ('om[)ulsory arlhtra- 
tion. This was accejitcd by 23 nations, in 
some ca.ses with reseiwalions. 
1929, Jan. 5. General Act of Inter- 
American arbitration, analogous 
}<» the above, signed at the Pan- 
American C'onfercnce in Washing 
ton. 

Jan. 19. Appointment of the Young 
Committee (o re-e.\arnine the repa¬ 
rations problem and make final 
disposition of it.. 

Feb. 9. Litvinov Protocol, an eastern 
p.K't for renumdation of w’ar. 
signed at Moscow by Russia, P'o- 
laud, Rumania, Lslonia, and 
Latvia. 

Apr. 12. Report of the Young Com¬ 
mittee, to which the Germans 
made some counter-projiosals. 

June 7. THE YOUNG PLAN. Re 
siionsibility of transferring })ay 
nients from German marks inte) foreign 
currency wais to l)e undertaken by Germany 
and was to be made uruler a luwv institution, 
the Bank for International Settlements at 
Basel. On the direc torate of this bank all 
the |)rinci|)al central banks were to be repre 
sented. (Germany was to pay annuities 
ending in iqSS and increasing gradually for 
the first 30 years. But only Rin. 0(»o, 
000,000 were unconditionally jiayable an¬ 
nually. Jdie transfer of the rest of the 
annuity might bi* jiostponed for two years. 
Phesc safeguards were meant to cover any 
possible crisis in transfer. The uncon¬ 
ditional annuity w'as secured by a mortgage 
on German state railways. 'The total an¬ 
nuity of Rrn. T.707,000,000 was less than 
fGermany had been paying with apparent 
ease under the Daw'es Plan, so that experts 
and difilomats had no doubt that the Young 
Plan was a permanent settlement. 
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Aug. 6-31. Hague Conference on the 
Young Plan. The (iermans ac- 
ceplecl it and were rewarded by 
evacuation of the Rhineland, be¬ 
fore Jliik', U)30. 

Sept. 6-9. M. Briand proposed a Euro¬ 
pean federal union. The plan was 
discussed fjy the l^eague, but 
nothing- came of it. 

1930, Jan. 21-Apr. 22. LONDON NAVAL 

CONFERENCE. It led to a 
treaty, signed l)y (ireat Britain, the United 
States, r'raru llnly, and Japan, regulating 
subm.arine warfare and liiiiiting the tonnage 
and gun-caliber of submarines, d'he limi¬ 
tation of aircrafl-carriiTs, {)ro\idt‘d for l)y 
liie Washington d’reaty. was extended, 
(inxit Britain, the Ihiited Stales, and japan 
also .-igreed to scrap cerla.in wa.r>!n[)s by 
and allocated tonnage in other cate¬ 
gories. All “escahitor clause,’’ j)ennitting 
an increase! over spe'citied tonnages if 
national needs of ;iny one signatory de¬ 
manded it. was imludi'd. d'he agreements 
were to run until !()•;<>• 

Oct. 5-12. First Balkan Conference at 
.Athens. Tliese met annually for 
several years and were the basis 
for the Balkan Entente. 

Nov. 6-Dec. 9. Final meeting of the 
preparatory commission on dis¬ 
armament. It ad(c})led l)y majority vote a 
draft (oiuention to be discusstal at a dis¬ 
armament confen-nce called l)y the Le:igue 
C'ouiu il for l eb. i(),^2. This draft was not 
appro\c>d by the (lermaii and Russian 
rej »reseTitat i\-('s. and was much critici/.cal by 
the .Swedish and .\nu‘rican dedegates. The 
most obnoxi< )U> clauses preserv ed rights and 
obligati(»ns s(‘( ured by previous treaties, 
which 1- ranee interpreted as im hiding stric 1 
maintenance of tin- military dauses of the 
rreaty of X’ersailles. thus barring the way 
to (ierman eciualily in armamenl and to 
revision in gcuicral. 

c. THE PERIOD OF 
REPUDIATION AND REVISION 

'I'he years following 1930 were domi¬ 
nated by the great international economic 
depression, which almost ruined world 
trade' and brought many nations te) the 
verge of liankruplcy. d'he tension in do 
mestic affairs led to a marked turn toward 
dictatorial forms of government and to 
widespread r('}uidiation of tinancial and 
moral oldigations in the etTort to solve 
domestic problems. .A number of less 
favored nations embarked frankly ujion a 
])olicy of territorial e.xpansion. 

1931, May 11. The failure of the Austrian 

Credit-Anstalt, caused largely by 


the artificial and imjiracticable restrictions 
on commerce and finance im[)osed by the 
Succession States of the old monarchy, 
firccipitated an alarming financial and 
dii>lomatic crisis in (entral Eurojie which 
threatened to involve the whole continent. 
A guaranty of the Credit-Anstalt’s foreign 
debts by the Austrian government, backed 
by a foreign exchange credit from ten of 
the largest central hanks (arranged through 
the Bank for Internalional Settlements.*, 
failed to check the panic. Foreign funds 
were rapidly withdrawn from Germany. 
'J'hc liank of kVance, .'icluated l)y the purely 
})olitical mittiveof forcing the abandonment 
of a jiroposed customs union between 
.Austriii and (jermany. refused financial 
suf)f«)rl for Lhe .Austrian bank. 

June 16. d'lie Bank of l'ai;rland, despite 
diliicult ics at liome, advam:ed 
150.-D00.000 .schillings to the .Austrian 
XaliiUKil i>ank. Fv'erywhere. from Austria 
to .Xu.'tralia, governments, banks, and 
c(Wporati'»ns were (‘X])osed to immediate 
l)anl:rui)icy and W(‘re in terror of fascist 
t>r (-(MnniLmist uprisings. 

June 20. President Hoover, persuaded 
by ex]K‘rt <)|)inion that one factor 
in t ht' ( ! isis was the always difficult problem 
nf 1 ransf(!rring sums dui‘ as rejxiration and 
war-debt ])ayments from one currency to 
anoilu'r, proposed a moratorium of one year 
on all intcTgovernnu'iital debts. French 
ojd'osition, chielly |.)olilical, caused dis¬ 
astrous delay. 

July 6. 11 (•over announced acceptance 

of the moratorium liy all im- 
[vofiaiu creditor governments. The mora¬ 
torium showed that there was, in fact, a 
close' connection between intei-Allied debts 
and refiarations, thouglt Hoover reiterated 
that there was no such connection. lAiro- 
pean governments regarded tiie moratorium 
as an Ameriixm acknowledgment that 
inter .Vllied debts and reparations would 
stand or fall together. 

Aug. 19. Layton-Wiggin Report, from 
an international committee of 
l)ankers wliich had met at Basel, ll called 
for a si.x months' extension of all foreign 
credits to (iermany, exjtressed in terms of 
foreign currencies, so that these were 
“frozen.” Ciermany never after be¬ 
came fully solvent in international trans¬ 
actions, i.c. she remained unal)le to 
j)ay prc.mptly and in full principal and 
interest on long- and sliort-tenn foreign 
obligations. 

Sept. 21. The Bank of England was 
forced off the gold standard, in 
sjule of credits of £25,000,000 each from 
tlie I’Vdoral Reserve Bank of New York and 
Lhc Bunk of France, and the formation 
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(Aug. 24) of a Nationa] CoaJilion ministry 
which was lo baJance the budget. Since 
then Great Britain has experimented with 
a managed paper c ui reiu y, and the fluctu¬ 
ations of sterling exchange ha\e been fol¬ 
lowed by the numerous currencies, such as 
the Scandinavian, wliich ha\e been Lied to 
sterling, dlie de])ieciation of these cur¬ 
rencies in terms of those of countries which 
remained on I fie gold standard and did not 
devalue, amounted to an export subsidy 
which temporarily stimulated trade and 
ev^entually forced devaluat ion by almost all 
other ca>uiUries. But trade was greatly 
contracted in the absence 01 any hxed 
medium of exchange, t'apiial showed a 
tendency to lice from one country to an¬ 
other and back again, in a vain attemjU to 
es( aj)e the shrinkage of as.sets involved in 
devaluation. 

Sept. 18. Japanese army leaders, acting 
api)arent]}' without orders from 
Tokyo, took advantage of the hoj)eless I 
world situation and of rccuiTeiit disorders ! 
in China to occupy Mukden, Ch’ang-ch'un, : 
and Kirin, inijiorlant iManchurian towns. 
The result was the ()j)ening of an uuoliicial i 
war between China and Japan tha.t com- ! 
pletely ehariged the complexion of affairs j 
in the Tar hast (jj. Jiipj. j 

1932, Jan. 4. Occupation of Shanhaikwan : 

by Japanese troops completed ' 
Ja])ane.se military control of South 
M anchuria. 

Jan. 29. Naval and military inter¬ 
vention by Japanese at Shanghai. 

Feb. 2-July. MEETING OF THE DIS¬ 
ARMAMENT CONFERENCE at 
Geneva, 60 nations rejiresented, including 
the United States and Russia, d lie st'ssion 
led to nothing chieliy because of the di¬ 
vergence of view lielween kranee and the 
other powers. khe I reneh pioposed a 
sy'stern of international })oliee and insisted 
that security must jjrei ede disarmament, 
ddie Germans demanded equalilyc In luiu- 
President Hoover suggested the divisi-.n 
of national forces into “police compontaits’’ 
and ‘‘defense eomixments,” the latter to l>e 
reduced by one-tliird. J'his {)lan al.so failed 
because of many objections. 

Mar. 3. The Chinese driven back from 
Shanghai. 

May. Following mediation by tire 
League, the Japanese withdrew 
from Shanghai. 

June 16-July 9. LAUSANNE CON¬ 
FERENCE. Representatives of 
Germany, France, Belgium, Great liriUiin, 
Italy, and Japan reached an agreement 
which set aside the German reparation debt 
and suljstituled for it 5% Ixinds for Rm. 
3,000,000,000, to be deposited witli the 


Bank for International Settlements and 
issued when and if it became possible ti; 
market them at a price of 90% or belter, 
within the ensuing 15 years. Ratiheation 
of this agreement was made conditional on 
a satisfactory agreement between the asso¬ 
ciated powers and their creditors (i.e. 
United Stales). This agreement became 
imi)ossil)Ie when the American C’ongress 
(Dec.J passed a resolution that “it is against 
the j)oliey of Congress that any of the 
indebtedness of foreign powers to the 
United Slates should in any manner be 
(aiieelled or reduced.” Technically, then, 
ihe failure of the Lausanne Agreement 
me;int a return t(» the \’oung Plan. Actu¬ 
ally (icrmany made no jxiyments and the 
National Socialist government rej>udiated 
the international form of “interest slavery.” 
I-aiglaihl and seva-ral otlier Icuropean 
debtxus made small “token fxiyments” to 
the United Stales until Cbngress ruled 
against such j)ayments. Sime then only 
i'inland has paid her installments in full. 
kJ'he total sum borrowed from the Unitcai 
States was .5^io,3,-;S,000,000. of which 
^ 1,000,000 was borrowed after Nov. 11. 

i()i8. Between and 1030 separate 

agreemtuils were negotiated by a World 
War Foreign Debt Commission, cre.’.led by 
C ongress, vvhk i) de( ideal each debtor’s 
capacity lo pay and arranged princ iptd and 
interest payments lor a jH'riod v)f ()2 years. 
'J'he original 5C'; inttTest was retluced for 
every delUor, tlnis I'aiuelling a varying 
portion of the debt. Payments actually 
(ame chiefly from Great Prilain — al¬ 
most i?2,ooo.ooo.ooo — iind Irarue—td- 
most v^500,000,000. 'Mk' tola! actually 

I)aid by all debtors remained under ^53.000,- 
000,000;. 

Oct. 4. Lytton Report, drawn by a eom- 
mission appointed kiy tlie I.eague 
on motion ol the Japanese member (Her. 
10, to investigale the .situation in 

Manchuria. C idiia had appealed to the 
League under Arts. XI. X, and .X\' of the 
C'ovenant. Jlie commis.-5i(Ui’s I'mdings were 
mo.stly adv'crse to ]a))an, but instead of 
ordering Japan out of Manchuria, it pro¬ 
posed a settlement re(()gnizing Jaf)an’s 
si)e( ial interest there and making Manchuria 
an autonomous state under Chinese sover¬ 
eignty but under Japanese* control. 
1933, Feb. 26. The Lytton Report was 
adopted almost in tolo by the 
League, des])ile its rejection by Japan. 
Jaj)an gave notice of withdrawal from the 
League (Mar. 27). i'he whole episode 
proved to l>e the first serious blow at 
the League structure and Japan’s ex¬ 
ample [iroved a stimulus to aggression else¬ 
where. 
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INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 1934 A.D.-1936 A.D, 


Feb. 2-Oct. 14. Meeting of the Dis¬ 
armament Conference, after the 
United States government had engineered 
(Dec. II, ig32) a No Force Declaration, by 
which Germany, France, Great Britain, 
and Italy had promised “not in any circum¬ 
stances to attem|)t to resolve any present 
or future differences between them by resort 
to force.” The conference discussed a plan 
put forward by M. Herriot along familiar 
French lines, lait this was nullilied by Ger- | 
man opf)osition (advent of Hitler, Jan. 3on 
Ramsay MacDonald pnit forward (Mar. lO) 
a scheme liy whi( h I'iuro})ean armies would 
be reduced by almost half a million men, 
and France and (iermany would be given 
equality. Despite strong Amerkan sup¬ 
port, this jirojHjsal also failed bccau.se of 
German insistence that Storm Troops 
should not be counted as efiectives. I he 
conference adjourned in June, to meet again 
in Oct. In the interval des{)erate attein[>ls 
were made to reacli an agreement. Great 
Britain, hrance, Italy, and the United 
.States were ready not to increase arma¬ 
ments for four years and at the end of that 
time to allow Germany all such armaniemts 
as the other ])owers had. d'he Germans 
insisted on having at least “defensive” 
wea])()ns at once. 

Feb. In view of the danger from the 
new nationalist Germany, the 
Little Entente was reorganized 
and given a permanent council. 

Mar. Mussolini proposed a four-power 
pact between lingland, hTance, 
Germanv, and ltal\'. 

June 12-Ju!y 27. INTERNATIONAL 
ECONOMIC CONFERENCE at 
London. It disregarded war debts and 
reparations and tried to secure an agree¬ 
ment on currency stal)ilizalion. This was 
blocked by I’residenl Roosevedt’s re]>udi- 
ation oi it'in his nu-ssage to the conference 
(July 3). ddie conference failed. 

July 15. Conclusion of the Four-Power 
Pact, proposed by .Mussolini, but 
in a much diluted form. It merely reiter¬ 
ated the adherence of tlie signatorii-s to the 
Govenant of tin- League, the Locarno J rea- 
ties, and the Kellogg Briand I’act. 

Oct. 14. Germany announced her with¬ 
drawal from the Disarmament 
Conference and from the League 
of Nations (Oct. 23). 

1934, Feb. 9. Conclusion of the Balkan 
Pact between Turkey, Greec'e, 
Rumania, and Jugoslavia. It was the 
counterpart of the lattle Jintenle and was 
designed to j^rotect the Balkans from en¬ 
croachment by other powers. The great 
weakness of the pact was the absence of 
Bulgaria. 


May 29-June 11. The Disarmament 
Conference met for a brief session, 
but last-minute efforts to reach an 
acc’ommodation wxtc wrecked by 
the stiff French attitude. 

Sept. 19. Russia joined the League of 
Nations, another rellection of fear 
c;f the new Germany. 

Dec. 19. Japan denounced the naval 
agreements of jc^2r and 1930. 

1936, Jan. 7. Franco-Italian Agreement, 
dealing with conllieting interests 
in Africa, hut meant to pave the 
way to Franco -1 talian c:o-()peration 
in tlic event of action hv Germany. 

Mar. 16. GERMANY FORMALLY DE¬ 
NOUNCED THE CLAUSES OF 
THE TREATY OF VERSAILLES CON¬ 
CERNING HER DISARMAMENT, rein¬ 
troduced conscription, and announced that 
lier array would be increased to 36 divisions. 
This step was based on the failure of the 
other powers to cli.sarm as [provided in the 
peace treaties and on the steady growth 
of I'Yench and Russian military establish¬ 
ments. 

Apr. 11. Siresa Conference between 
laigland, ITance. and Italy estab¬ 
lishing a common front in view of 
the (ierman action. 

Apr. 17. d'hc l.eague formally con- 
demm‘d Germany’s unilateral re- 
j)udiation of the Versailles Treaty. 

May 2 . Franco-Russian Alliance con- 
(luded for five years. Each 
[)romi.sed the other aid in case of 
unj)rov(,)ked aggression. 

June 18. Anglo-German Naval Agree¬ 
ment. Germany to have a naval 
force (including submarines) of 
not more than 35% that of Great 
Britain. This separate agreement 
estranged France. 

Sept. BEGINNING OF THE ETHI¬ 
OPIAN CRISIS {]). 1085). 

Oct. 3. The League C'ouncil declared 
that Italy had “resorted to w'ar in 
di.sregard of her obligations under 
.Art XII,” though neither Italy 
nor Flhiopia had declared war. 

Oct. 11. Representatives of 51 nations 
voted in the League Assembly to 
impose sanctions on Italy, under 
Art. XVI. 

Nov. 18. ddiese sanctiems went into 
effect. They included embargoes 
on arms, credit and raw materials (not oil), 
and a ])rohil>ition of imports from Italy. 
Several countries made reservat ions, leaving 
loopholes in the scheme. Italy proceeded 
despite the almost ct)mi)lcte unanimity of 
the nations. Acute tension developed be¬ 
tween Italy and Fnglaiid, the leader in the 
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internatioiKiI action. In the course of the 
winter England concluded witli France, 
Si)ain, \'ugosla\'ia, Greece, and Turkey 
agreements providing for mutual support 
in the event of war arising from action taken 
under the League. England concentrated 
an immense naval force in the Mediter¬ 
ranean, but was obliged to withdraw it to 
Alexandria, in view of the exi)osure of 
Malta to air attack. 

1936, Mar. 7. GERMAN REOCCUPA¬ 
TION OF THE RHINELAND, 

violating llie Treaty of WTsailles and the 
Locarno Treaties. T he Germans took acl 
vantage of the I'Thiopian crisis ;ind ])leade(l 
tlie danger from the kranco-Kussian com¬ 
bination. 

Mar. 12. Great Hrilain, I'rancc, Bel¬ 
gium, and Italy denounced the 
German \ iolalion (»f the Locarno Treaties. 
The League also recognized tins violation, 
but, despite acute danger lif war between 
Germany and k'raiu e, tlie crisis l)jew over, 
due largely to England’s unwillingness to 
invoke sanctions. Hitler’s \’ague pro]>osals 
for a new agreement came to naught through 
his refusal tc' consider the e.\lensioii of the 
agreement to eastern Euro})e. 

May 5. The Italian army occupied 
Addis Ababa, bringing to an end 
the Ethio{)ian war (p. io80}, Comi)lele 
collapse of the League as a political ma¬ 
chine. IThiopia, though a member of the 
Jvcague, was abandoned to her fate and 
Italian aggressiom like the Japanese in 
Mtmehuria., had proved suca-essful in the fac e 
of world uj)iiiic;n and e\'en the a])])lication 
(though incorn])lele.) of sanctions. 

July 18. BEGINNING OF THE CIVIL 
WAR IN SPAIN. irom tl)c 
beginning the insurgents were su|)ported 
)jy Italy and Germanya while the Ivussians 
assisted the gvi\ ernrnent. The League was 
helpless, but Great Lritaiu and hrance ar 
ranged an international agreement against 
intervention, wltidr was genei'aily ignored 
by the j)owers interested. dTie Spanish 
\\ ar divided ITirope into fascist and non- 
fascist groups. 

Oct. 25. A German-Italian Pact cstab 
lislu’d the Bcrlin-Romc Axis, 
marking the dixision of Eur(*])e 
into cojitending groups. 

Nov. 14. Germany deneunced inter¬ 
national control .of her waterways. 
Only I'rance, Czechoslox akia, and 
\Tigo.slavia j^rolestecl. 

Nov. 17. A German-Japanese agree¬ 
ment, f< Heaved by an Italian- 
Japanese agree ni<nt, directed against 
communism and the Third International 
{ 2 he Anil Comintern Pact). 


1937, Jan. 2. An agreement between Great 

Britain and Italy for mutual respect 
of interests and rights in the Mediterranean 
and the maintenance of the indc'pemelence 
and integrity^ of S]xiin. d'his failed to 
affeel the situation materially. 

Mar. 25. C'onclusion of a non-aggression 
and neutrality pact for five years 
between Italy and Yugoslavia. Fhe 
latter agreed to recognize Italian pos¬ 
session of IThiojna, while ll.dy made ex¬ 
tensive trade coiK'essions. 'The agreement 
brought to an end the long-standing feud 
between the two [towers and rc'lleeleel 
Premieu' Stoy adin<>\ ich’s aiixiet v tx) csl:d) 
lisli a middle' position Ixjtwc'c'n the IT'cnch 
and the Italians. 

Sept. 9. The Nyon Conference and 
Agreement, to deal with [)iracy 
in the Mceliterraiiean in coiine'ctiou with 
the Spanish cix il war. Nine powers adopted 
a svstein of ])atrol zones, though i'iiiglaud 
and 1-ranee assumed 1 lie ch.ic'l l.airdcn. 
Italy, unable to frustrate this action, be¬ 
latedly joined in the sc lieme. 

Nov. 17. Visit of Lord Halifax, member 
(.)f the l^»ritish cabinet, to Hitler, 
with the aim of discoxering the German 
objc'ctixes and. if possible, striking .some 
|>ea(;elul settlement. 'Fbe exide-nce would 
indie'ate that Halifax returned deet)ly inc 
pressed with ilic magnitude of the German 
program, csj)ecially in eenlral and eastern 
Iairo])e. 

Dec. 1-17. 'The I'Ve'iu'h ff)re'ign minislt'r, 
M. Delbos, paid an exteinh'd xhsil 
to France’s allies (Poland, Ruruaiiia. \'ugo 
slax ia, and ('ze.'clul^lo\'akia < in the hope of 
reanimating the hre-iu h aJliaiice sy^stern and 
preparing tor any (lerrnan mox es in central 
and eastern lOurope. Apj)arenLly he found 
hut little readinc'ss to ta.ke a strong staml 
against so formidahle an oj)pone'nt as Her 
many had become. Poland and \Tigo- 
slavia, at k'ast, hoped to maintain a free 
hand })e)lie:y. 

1938, Mar. THE AUSTRO-GERMAN 

CRISIS and the annexation e)f 
Austria by Germany (p. loou) created 
remarkably little tension in international 
relations. Italy, xvhich migiil have been 
exf»ee'ted to offer stilT oj)po.sition, was so 
l>ound up with S})anish and Meditcrranexin 
aiTairs that Mussolini had to acc'ept the 
inexdlalTe as graciously as [)ossible. ITance, 
at the moment, was in the midst of a cabinet 
errisi.s. The British ap|)ear to liaxe been 
rcconc'iled to the German moxe from the 
outset. Beyond a few half-hearted at- 
tem[)ts to revive the Stresa front of^ iQ.SS, 
the powers ac(|uiesced and accepted the/ez// 
accompli. 
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Mar. 16-19. The Polish-Lithuanian 

crisis, following); on the heels of 
tlie German action. Since Lithu¬ 
ania cai)iliilated at once to the 
l\)lish ultimatum (p. 1040), the 
affair had no broader effects. 

Apr. 16. CONCLUSION OF THE 
ANGLO-ITALIAN PACT, whidi 
had betMi under negotiation for some time. 
The liritish being eager to free tlicmselves 
of Italian hostility in the Mediterranean 
and Near I’^ast and Mussolini aj)i)arenlly 
desiring sonu^ counter-weight to the oj)- 
j)ressi\a“ friendsliij) of Hitler, the two ])arties 
succeeded in liejuidating their differences. 
Great Hrilain was to recognize Italian 
soxereignty oxer Ihliiopia and use her in¬ 
fluence to indue e of her stat es to do likexvise. 
Italy xx'as to respec t Spanish tc'rritory and 
withdravx' hc'r “xolunteers” at the end of the 
war (at. that time regarded as very near.. 
Italy was to desist from hostile proj)agand:! 
in the Near iant, and both powers were to 
collahorate in maintaining tlie sidlus quo in 
the Ked Sea. 'I'he j)rovisions of the agree 
merit were to come into force as soon as the 
Spanisli affair had been settlecl. 

May 3-9. Visit of Hitler to Rome, a 
great and impre-s^ixe state func¬ 
tion ex idcmtl)’clc'signed to demon¬ 
strate' tlu' .solidarity of tlu- Rome 
berlin Axis. 

July 19-21. State visit of King George 
VI and Queen Elizabeth to Paris, 

clearly meant as a countc'r- 
demcenstration of .Vngh)french 
.solidarity. 

Aug. 21-23. Meeting of the Little En¬ 
tente statesmen a.t RIc'd i\'iigc) 
slax iab The three powers recog¬ 
nized Hungary's right to rearm 
and a,rranged for the eonelusion of 
non aggression pacts. 

Sept. THE GERMAN-CZECH CRISIS 
iuui the dismemberment of Czeeli- 
oslovakiti as a rc'sull of the Munich agree¬ 
ments (p. loijj. The German action 
tigainst Gzechosloxakia l)rought the Euro 
pean xxorM i losc-r to anollu'r World War 
than any i.-^sue of the preceding 20 years. 
C'zeehoslox akia was abandoned not only by 
her tdlies of the Little kaitente, but by 
k'rance, despite numerous assurances by the 
I'Vc'nch gox ernmc'nt that treaty obligations 
vx’ould he resf)eeted. The Russitin govern¬ 
ment tippearc'd rc-ady to supjuirt Czeeho- 
sloxakia, Ini I in the last tinalysis neither 
I'Vanee nor Britain w:is willing to go the 
limit. The nature of the German national 
claim and the relative weaknc'ss of France 
and I'higland (especially in air foreesl 
l)roughl the decision for peace and the 
capitulation of the western powers at Mu- 
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nich. As a result of Ilitler^s immense 
victory the Little Entente disappeared as 
an important factor in international re¬ 
lations. What remained of Czechoslovakia 
fell entirely under German intluence. Much 
the same was true of Hungary and the other 
Hanubian countries. The Czech alliances 
with Russia and France became all but 
vaducless. and the l'Vanc‘o-Russian alliance 
of 1935 lost most of its significance. Ger¬ 
many now emerged as the strongest power 
on tlie Continent. 

Nov. 16. The Anglo-Italian Agreement 
of Apr. 16 was put into force, de- 
sjiite the fact that the conditions of enforce¬ 
ment had been only xery imperfectly ful- 
iilled. The British were obviously eager 
to prexent any recrudesc:ence of the Medi¬ 
terranean tension. 

Nov. 26. Poland and Russia suddenly 
renewed their non-aggression 
pact. Boland, directly exposed to the Ger¬ 
man acJvance castxvarcl. now ref}uired closer 
relations with Russia and, indeed, made 
efhirts to build ufi a barrier of Bailie and 
Balkan stales to join with Boland in the 
interest of the slnius quo. 

Nov. 30. Astounding anti-French 
demonstrations in the Italian 
Chamber of Deputies (demands for Corsii;a 
and d'uni.sia, xx'hich were then taken up by 
the goxernmeiil-eonlrolled press' ushered 
in a }>eriod of acme tension between 
France and Italy, xvhich became ex'en more 
accentuated xviih the fascist victories in 
Sp.aiii. 

Dec. 6. France and Germany concluded 
a pact by xvhich they guaranteed 
the inx'iolability of the existing 
frontier and provided for consul¬ 
tation xviih liie aim of settling any 
disputes pacifically. 

Dec. 17. An Italian note to France de¬ 
clared the agreement of Jpys in- 
xalid because ratifications had not 
been exchanged. 1'ranee rejected 
this argument. 

Dec. 24. The declaration of Lima xvas 
adopted by 21 .Vmerican rci)ublics. 
It realfirmed their solidarity and decision 
to op{X)se any foreign intervention or 
actix ity threatening Uieir sovereignty (p. 
1062). 

1939, Mar. THE SLOVAK CRISIS and 
the ANNIHILATION OF THE 
CZECHOSLOVAK STATE (p. 1012 /.). 
Xone of the great {aowers made a move to 
check the German annexation of the rump 
Gzech state or the Hungarian conriuest of 
Ruthenia (Car})ath.o-Ukraine), ^'et Hit¬ 
ler’s action .serx’ed to disillusion those xvho 
held that Ids aims were restricted to Ger¬ 
man territories. 
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Mar. 23. German annexation of Memel 

after pressure upon Lithuania 
which extracted a peaceful settlement. At 
the same time Hitler submitted stiff de¬ 
mands regarding Danzig and Pomorze (the 
“Polish Corridor”) to Warsaw, h'aced by 
the project of limitless German expansion 
on the continent, 

Mar. 31. The British government 
pledged Anglo-French aid to the 
Poles in case of action threatening Polish 
independence. This was later (Apr. 0) 
expanded into a pact of mutual assist¬ 
ance. 

Apr. 7. Italian invasion and conquest 
of Albania (p. 1020). Despite the 
violation of the .'\ngl<)-Italian pact, 
Britain made no move. 

Apr. 7. The victorious nationalist 
government in Spain joined Ger¬ 
many, Italy and Japan in the 
Anti-Comintern Pact. 

Apr. 13. The Franco-British pledge was 
extended to Rumania and Greece. 

Apr. 15. President Roosevelt, in a letter 
to Hitler and Alussolini, asked 
assurances against attack on nations 
of Europe and the .Near East. In resf>onse 
Hitler fyublirly restat('d German grievances 
and claims and denied aggressive inten¬ 
tions. 

May 12. Announcement of an Anglo- 
Turkish mutual assistance pact, 
to l)e followed by a h'rench- 
Turkish agreement purchased at , 
the expense of the Sanjak of .Alex- 
andretta. 

May 17. Sweden, Norway and Finland 
rejected a Germari offer of a bi¬ 
lateral non-aggression pact, preferring to 
maintain a rigid neutrality. Denmark, 
Estonia and Latvia, however, accepted the 
German proposal. In the interval the 
British made every effort to draw Russia 
into the anti-aggression front. The Rus 
sians, profoundly suspicious, insisted not 
only on complete reciprocity in defence, 
but on guarantee of the indej)endence of 
the Baltic States v/hich, incidentally, ob¬ 
jected to such guarantees. 

May 22. Conclusion of a political and ! 
military alliance between Ger- } 
many and Italy marking the full 
development of the Rome-Bcrlin 
A.xis. 

June 23. Treaty between France and 
Turkey by whicli the Re[)ublic of 
Hatay was abandoned to Turkey 
in return for a prondse of mutual 
aid in case of aggression. 

Aug. 20-Sept. 1. THEDANZIG- 
POLISH CRISIS. After months 
of agitation and recrimination jmnctualed 


by incidents on the Danzig-Polish frontier, 
the long-anticii)ated crisis broke when 
Albert Eorster, Nazi leader in Danzig, an¬ 
nounced publicly that the hour of deliv^er- 
ance was near. At the same lime the world 
was startled by the conclusion of a trade 
treaty between Germany and Soviet Russia, 
followed by 

Aug. 21. The announcement that Ger¬ 
many and Russia were about to 
conclude a non-aggression [)act. Coming 
after montlis of negotiation between Eng¬ 
land, France and Russia and the mission of 
a military delegation to Moscow, this move 
was regarded as a demonstration of Bolshe¬ 
vik pertidy. The ludlr-facc of the Russians 
was evidently due in large measure to I’o- 
land’s refusal to admit Russian forces in the 
event of war. Discussion of Russia’s in¬ 
clusion in a peace front was at once dropj)ed. 
In EnglaTul and h'rance as well as in Ger¬ 
many military pre|)aralions were initiated, 
the Germans concentrating forces in Slo¬ 
vakia as well as along the Corridor. 

Aug. 22. The British government re¬ 
iterated its pledges 1<^ J'oland. but 
at the .same time a{)f)caie(i to Ger¬ 
many fora truce in ea.s(.ern Europe 
and negotiation of German claims. 

Aug. 23. The German-Russian pact 
was signed tit Moscow l.)y the 
German foreign minister, tirtisan of thi' 
.'\nti-Comin>ern Ptu t of It provided 

not only f^’i' al)Stenlion of either p;irt\' Irom 
attack on the other, but for neutrality of 
citlu'r ptirty if thi' (4her were attacked by 
ti thiril power, kkich signatory promised 
not to join tiny group of powers “whieli 
is directly or indireilly aimed at tlie 
other parly.” As a result of this amazing 
agreement the .\nli tOmintern Ikict at 
once collapsed, Japan resuming freedom of 
a( tion. 

Aug. 24. President Roosevelt appealed 
t(j King \’i( tor Immanuel, to Hit¬ 
ler and to ITcsident Moscicki of I’oland 
suggesting direct ru'gotialions between Ger¬ 
many and Poland, arbitration or concili¬ 
ation. Poland agreed to conciliation by a 
third j)arty. 

The British jiarliament met in special 
session and voted the government praeti- 
cally dictatorial powers, at the .siime lime 
England and Poland signed a pact of mu¬ 
tual assistance. Ihffand l)egan to call up 
reserves. 

horsier was proclaimed “supreme head” 
of the Danzig 1 ree State. 

Aug. 25. In discussion witli the British 
ambassador. Hitler renewed his 
demand f()r a free hand against Poland. 
Roosevelt again a[)j)ealed to Hiller to seek 
a })eacefu! solution. 
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Aug. 26. Premier Daladier of France 
appealed to Hitler, receiving in 
reply (Aug. 27) a ))leafor German- 
French })eace but also a reiteration 
of the German demands on Po¬ 
land. 

Aug. 28. 'J'he liritish government replied 
lo Hitler, again urging a truce and 
repcaiting former warnings of Hritish action 
in case of German aggression. Hritish slip¬ 
ping was recalled from the Hallic and A'ledi- 
terranean. In Germany emergency ration¬ 
ing was inirocluced. On all sidc^s military 
y)rc;])arations were accelerated. 

Aug. 29. Hitler reiterated to Britain ■ 
his extreme demands on Poland 
and refused to negotiate until these de¬ 
mands were met. He called for arriv'al of : 
a Polisfi plenipotentiary ir) Berlin within 
24 hours. I 

Aug. 30. The Poles decreed partial ! 
mobilization, w liile in Germany a 
six-man “cabinet coum il for de¬ 
fense of the Reich” was set up ■ 
under the yiresidcmcy of Goering. 

Aug. 31. 'J'he (lerman goxernment j)ub- ; 
lislied a 16-point proposal to Po- i 
land. Tliis was of railier moderate tencjr, I 
hut before it could he transmit ted lo War- ; 
'.-aw. comniujiications were cut oil. On lliis ' 
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same day the Russian Supreme SoGet rati¬ 
fied the ])act with Germany and Hitler, 
claiming his y>rop()sals to Jhiland had been 
rcjectecl, gave the order to march. 

Sept. 1. GERMAN ATTACK ON PO¬ 
LAND on land and in the air. 
Forster proclaimed the reunion of Danzig 
and Germany. Pmgland and France mo¬ 
bilized but expressed readiness to negotiate 
if German forc:es were withdrawn from 
J’oland. Italy declared the intention c,)f 
remaining neutral. 

Sept. 2. Italy proposed a five-power 
conference to discuss the situ¬ 
ation, but England refused negotiation so 
long as the Germans remained on Polish 
soil. Hitler having failed to rej)ly to tlie 
Anglo-French notes, these two yiowers sent 
an ultimatum, to wliicli Hitler reyilied by a 
note blaming England for encouraging the 
I’oles in a })olicy of persecution and provo¬ 
cation. The German go\-emmenL having 
rejected the .Anglo-French demands for 
withdrawal from Poland, 

Sept. 3. ENGLAND AND FRANCE 
DECLARED WAR ON GER¬ 
MANY, thus initiating the Second 
Eurofiean War of the twentieth 
cenlurv. 


2 , THE BRITISH ISLES 


a. GREAT BRITAIN 

Great Britain’s losses in tlie I'irst World ■ 
War were 750.000 killed and about 1,500- 
000 wounded. Ih‘r total expense exceeded 
£S,000,000.000 and iier burden of clomestii 
and foreign debt was ten times what it had 
been in K;i.E She was faced with the 
problem of returning soldiers lo industry 
and introdiK'ing social reforms loudly de 
niandc-d by the laboring classes and was j 
confronted at the same time with incTcased 1 
competition in foreign trade in a world ; 
generally disorganized and imfioverished. 
In Ireland, India, Fgjjit, and Palestine she 
was confronted with urgent and almost in¬ 
soluble problems. Fven the self-go\erning 
Dominions demonstrated an enhanced ; 
national feeling and a reluctance to he com- | 
milted to any share in future Kuroj^can 1 
wars. 1 

1918, Dec. 14. The Khaki Election, with j 
an electorate increased by the ‘ 
granting of suffrage to all men of 21 and 
over and to women o\ cr 30. The coalition 
government won a huge majority on a 
platform firomising yninishment of the 
German “war criminals.” full [layment by 


the defeated }.H)wers of tlie costs of war. 
and the j)re\cnlion of dumj>ing of foreign 
goods in Great Britain. These jiromises 
greatly hamjicred Lloyd George’s freedom 
of action at the Paris I’eace Conference 
(p. 051,). 

1919-1922. COALITION GOVERNMENT 
OF DAVID LLOYD GEORGE. 
1919, Mar. 24-29. Strike of coal miners, 

ending with recognition by the 
workers of the recommendations 
of a royal commission iSajikey 
Commission). 

Oct. 18. Another great strike of miners, 

who won a favorable compromise 
settlement. 

Dec. 9. Milner report on the go\'ernmcnt 
of Egvj)t fp. T081). 

Dec. 23. GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND 

ACT passed, providing for the 
division of Ireland ip. 072). 

1921, Mar. 3. The Emergency Unemploy¬ 
ment Act increased uiiemjiloyment 
payments to 2o,v. a week for men 
and iSx. for women. 'Phere were 
at this time almost 1,000,000 un¬ 
employed. 

Mar. 31. Great coal strike begun as 
government control of the mines 
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ended and proposals for nationalization had 
been rejected. The strike ended July i 
when the miners accepted a government offer 
of subsidy and increase of wages. 

Dec. 6 . TREATY WITH IRELAND 

(p. 972). 

1922, Feb. 28. End of the British pro¬ 

tectorate over Egypt (p. 1083 ). 
Sept. 15. Aj)i)eal of Lloyd George to the 
Dominions for sup])ort in the 
Near-Eastern crisis (j). 

This was rejected. 

Oct. 19. The Unionists de( ided to with¬ 
draw tlieir su|)j)ort from the Lloyd 
George government, which there- 
ui>on resigned. 

Oct. 23-1923, May 20. CABINET OF 
A. BONAR LAW. 

Nov. 15. General election. The Con¬ 
servatives (Unionists) received a 
majority of the seats. The Liberals s{)lit 
between the followers of .\squitli and 
Lloyd George. The Labor Party ( 142 
seats) became for the first time llis Ma¬ 
jesty’s Oj)fK)sition. 

1923, May 22—1924, Jan. 22. CABINET 

OF STANLEY BALDWIN, fol¬ 
lowing Lonar Law’s retirement 
owing to illness. 

Oct. 1 -Nov. 8 . Imperial Conference. 

This recognized the right of the 
Dominions to make treaties with 
foreign jjowers. 

Dec. 6 . A general election to pass uj)on 
Baldwin’s sc heme for a proiec ti\ e 
tariff to relieve iinem})loyment 
resulted in hea\y loss for the (,'on- 
ser\ati\'es and a decided gain for 
Labor. 

1924, Jan. 22-Nov. 4. FIRST LABOR 

CABINET, under Ramsay Mac¬ 
Donald; Philip Snowden, fiamerly a c lerk, 
became chancellor of the exchequer, and 
Arthur Henderson, formerly an iron worker, 
became home secretary. 

Feb. 1. De jure recognition of Soviet 
Russia. 

Aug. 8 . Commercial treaty with Russia, 
giving British goods mostT.ivored- 
nation treatment and promising Russia a 
British loan if and when the debt of the 
former tsarist government should have l)een 
settled, ddiese treaties were oy)p(>sed by 
the Liberals and Cfonservatives. 
Oct. 29. The general election turned 
out a great vdcTory for the (fon- 
.servatives, owing largely to the so-called 
Zinoviev letter fOc t. 25), in which the 'Phird 
International su[)posedly instructed British 
subjects to f)rovoke revolution. 
1924, Nov. 7-1929, June 4. SECOND 
BALDWIN MINISTRY. 


Nov. 21 . The new government de¬ 
nounced the treaties with Russia. 

1925, Mar. 12. Rejection of the Geneva 

Protocol by Great Britain (p. Q 59 ). 
May 1. Cyprus (annexed in 1914 ) made 
a crown colony. 

Dec. 3. Signature of the Irish boundary 
agreement, fixing the frontier be¬ 
tween Northern Ireland and the 
Iri.sh P'ree State. 

1926, May 1 . Strike of coal miners, afler 

a c'ommissicm report adverse to 
continuation of government sub¬ 
sidy. 

May 3-12. GENERAL STRIKE, in 

sympathy with coal miners. It 
involved about 2,500.000 of the b,000.000 
trade-union members in Great Britain. 
Volunteers, largely from the upper elassc's. 
maintained e.ssential transjiort and other 
serv ices. 'Phe d'rade-Union C'ouncil called 
off the strike May 12 with an understanding 
that negotiations on wages and hours would 
he resumed. But the miners’ union eon 
tinued to strike until Nov. 10, when it 
surrendered uncondiliotially 
Oct. 19-Nov. 18. Imperial Conference. 
Its refiort declared that Great 
Britain and the Dominions “are autono 
mous commimities witliin the British P,m- 
pire, equal in status, in no way subordinate- 
one to another in any aspect of their do 
mestic or external atfairs. though united 
hy a common allcgiiince to tlu‘ crown and 
freely assoc iated as members of the British 
C'ommonwealth of Nations.” 

1927, May 26. Trade agreement with 

Russia abrogated, following muc h 
friction as to communist agitation 
in I'ingland. 

June 28. Trade-Union Law, dc i lariiig 
c ertain strikes and loc'koijts illegal. 

1928, July 2. An act of Ikirliament ex¬ 

tended the franchise to women on 
the same terms as men. 

Dec. 20. Treaty with Cliina, recognizing 
the Nanking gov^ernment and 
Chinese tariff autonomy, China to 
abolish coast and interior duties. 

1929, May 30. In the general election the 

Labor Party was victorious, se¬ 
curing 2cSS seats against 2()o for 
the (x)nscr\^ativ es. 

June 5-1931, Aug. 24. SECOND Mac- 
DONALD CABINET. 

Sept. 28-Nov. 1 . Visit of i*rime Minister 
AlacDonald to the United States 
and Canada. 

Oct. 1. Diplomatic relations with Russia 
resumed. 

1930, Jan. 21. 0|)ening of tlie London 

Naval Conference (p. 961 ). 
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June 10. Publication of the Simon Re¬ 
port on the government of India 
(p. 111,0* 

Oct. 1-Nov. 14. Imperial Conference. 

MacDonald rejected a C'anadian 
])ro])osal for jirefcrcnlial tariff to 
help Dominion wheat because of j 
Labor ])olicy of free trade and j 
( hea]3 bread. 

1931, July. I\e])ort of the May Committee 
of financial exjierls. d'hey claimed 
the deficit for the fiscal year would be over 
£i 00,000 sterling and suggested drastic I 
economies, including a cut in the dole to 
the unemployed, d'his report caused a sptit i 
in the cabinet, the majority rejecting the 
jiroposals as lo(» burdensome t(.» the workers. : 
There were, at this time, over 2.000.000 | 
unemployed, 

Aug. 24. Resignation of the MacDonald 
cabinet, the result of the financial , 
cri.-;is and disagreement as to 
remedies, 

Aug. 25-Oct. 27. A NATIONAL COA¬ 
LITION GOVERNMENT formed 
to include ('on.ser\ at ives. Liberals, and 
Labor memliers, with MacDonald a> j)rinie 
minister. I lie Labor Party o|)|)osed this 
coalition and e.\pelled those of its leadcuw 
who fa\()red it. MacDonald, .^nowdeii. 
d'hornas, and others formed a new National 
Labor group, IK-nderson became I(.•ader of 
the old Labor i*art\-. 

Sept. 10. Passage ol a l>ill embiKlxing ! 
most <.)f the economies urged by 
the .May C’ommittee ciused riot¬ 
ing in London, Li\eri)ool, (das- 
gow', and other large cities. 

Sept. 15. Mutiny of sailors in the navy, j 
at imergordon. ! 

Sept. 21. England forced to abandon | 
the gold standard, d he pound ; 
sterling fell from par 1,^4.So; to i 

^.v4g- I 

Oct. 27. A general election gave the j 
c'oalitimi govi’rnment a majority I 
of almost 500 seals iner the com- . 
billed ojtposilion. riie go\ern- I 
menl was reformed under Mae- j 
Donald. 

1931, Oct. 27 June 7, 1935. NATIONAL 

COALITION CABINET under 
MacDonald. 

Dec. THE STATUTE OF WESTMIN¬ 
STER passed by Parliament, 
giving force of law to the changes 
in empire relations worked out by 
tlie Imperial C'oiiference in 1020. 

1932, Feb. 29. Protective Tarifif Acts, in¬ 

cluding a new “corn law” which 
guaranteed British farmers about a 
bushel for a speeilied (luanlity of home¬ 
grown wheat. Abandonment of free trade. 


July 21-Aug. 20. Ottawa Imperial Eco¬ 
nomic Conference. A scries of 
rather grudging agreements for a carefully 
limited amount of irnjierial preference led 
to the resignation (Sept. 28J of the free- 
trade Liberal members of the cabinet, who 
went into ojiposition under the lead of Sir 
Herbert Samuel. The Lilierals who re¬ 
mained in the go\’ernnient were led by Sir 
John Simon. 

1933, June 12-July 27. World Economic 
Conference at London (p. 963). 
The failure of this conference led tlie British 
gi)\ernment to extend its neo-mercantilist 
poli<‘y of economic nationalism. Camjiaign 
to “buy Itritish.” Managed ])aj)er cur¬ 
rency; control of foreign exchanges through 
an exchange equalization fund; free trade 
and laisscr fiiirc definitely abandoned, 
(bradual but slow rcao\ < ry look jilace. The 
hudgcl wa.-. kei)l in balance. 

1935, Feb. 1-3. Anglo-French Conference 
at London regardiiiL: action to be 
taken with reference to (rcrmany’s an¬ 
nouncement of rearmament. England and 
I rance joined in an imitation to Germany 
to hel|) re-establisli (onfidence and seeurily 
by coiududing fiacts of mutual as.-istaru e in 
eastern Jwirope, guaranteeing .Austrian in¬ 
dependence. collaboratiiig in d i sarin amen t, 
rejoining the League, etc. (jcrniany ex- 
pres.sed willingness to conclude an air pact, 
but refu.'^ed to ronsider an eastern pact, 
which Ixngland and ITance th(.>ught should 
come first. 

Mar. 4. d'he liritish gox'ernment an¬ 
nounced that the internationai 
situation \vas sucli that England 
would have to put her defenses in 
shape. AJosi of the new ex[>eridi- 
turc was dex'oted t^i the feet. 

May 6-9. Silver jubilee of George V, 
an impressi\e demonstration of 
loyall}' and siilidarity. 

June 7. Reconstruction of the cabinet, 
following a general election which 
continued the majority of the coalition 
government. Stanley Baldwin became 
prime minister and Sir Samuel Iloare 
foreign secretary. 

June 18. C'onclusion of the Anglo- 
German naval agreement (p. 903): 
Germany to have not more than 35^ 0 
the British tonnage. 'This agreement made 
a most unfavoral'lc impression in France 
and resulted in cooling of the Anglo-French 
relationsliip. 

Aug. 2. The Government of India Act 

pa.s.scd l>y Jkirliament (p, T113). 

Sept. The Ethiopian crisis (p. qqi). 
The British government, especi¬ 
ally after the failure of the Iloarc-Laval 
plan to victimize Ethiopia, gave way to a 
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strong current of British opinion. Under 
the lead of Anthony Eden, who now became 
foreign secretary, Britain assumed the 
guidance of the League of Nations in the 
imposition of sanctions, etc. The result was 
acute danger of war in the Mediterranean. 
France, Turkey, Greece, and Yugoslavia 
all agreed to support England in case of 
conflict, but in the end the London govern¬ 
ment shrank from extreme measures (oil 
sanction, e.g.) and the League action failed. 
Uncertainty regarding the possible attitude 
or action of Germany no doubt influenced 
the British cabinet, as did also the military 
unpreparedness of the country at that 
time. 

1936, Jan. 20. Death of George V. 

1936, Jan. 20-Dec. 10. EDWARD VIII. 

Mar. 25. The London Naval Agreement, 

signed by England, France, and 
the United States after Japan and 1 taly had 
abandoned the conference. No quanti¬ 
tative limitation was reached, but limitation 
of tonnage and size of guns in each ship 
category was agreed to. 

Apr. 30. The government announced 
plans for the construction of 38 
warships, the largest building i)ro- 
gram since ig 2 i. 

Aug. 27. Conclusion of the Anglo- 
Egyptian Treaty on terms very 
fa\'orable to the Egyj)tian Nation¬ 
alists (p. 1084 ). 

Dec. 10. Abdication of Edward VIII, 

the first voluntary abdication in 
English history. 'I'he Baldwin ministry and 
the Dominion governments had refused to 
consent to a morganatic marriage between 
the king and Mrs. Wallis Warfield Simpson, 
an American-born lady whose second di¬ 
vorce had not yet become final, led ward, 
apparently at odds with his ministers on 
other matters also (scjcial policy, etc.), 
insisted on his right to shape his own life 
and abdicated rather than abandon his 
jflan. He became Duke of Windsor and 
in June 1937 married Mrs. Simpson in 
France. 

1936- . GEORGE VI, brother of Ed¬ 

ward Vlll, became king. 

1937, Jan. 2 . Signature of the Anglo- 

Italian Mediterranean Agreement, 
which, it was hoped, would bring to an end 
the dangerous antagonism in that sea. But 
the general statements of principle of whic h 
the agreement consisted jiroved of very 
little value in the sequel. On the contrary, 
the Mediterranean situation became ever 
more serious with the development of the 
Spanish civil war (p. 983 ) and the ojien 
flouting of the non-intervention agreements 
by the Italian government. From the out¬ 
set the British government had worked 


for non-intervention, in order to prevent 
the generalization of the conflict. By 
this policy the government stood desjflte 
flagrant violations of the principle by other 
powers. 

May 28. Neville Chamberlain became 
prime minister on the retirement 
of Stanley Baldwin. Chamberlain had been 
chancellor of the exchequer. He was con¬ 
fronted at the out.set with a most difficult 
and dangerous Eurojiean situation, which 
ov^ershadowed all issues of i)urely domestic 
character. Abandoning the rather aimless, 
opportunist policy of Baldwin, C'hamber- 
lain held that in order to secure peace, it 
must be definitely w^orked for. He there¬ 
fore sought to reach agreements with 
powers like (iermany and Italy, even at 
the expense of considerable concessions. 
This became known as the policy of ap¬ 
peasement. 

July 8 . Publication of the Peel Report 

recommending the ending of the 
Palestine mandate and the division of the 
country into .Arab and Jewish stales, Eng¬ 
land tcj retain a mandate c^nly over Jeru¬ 
salem, Bethlehem, and a corridor to the 
sea. Parliament refused to commit itself 
to this scheme and the oj)})ositi()n to it on 
the })art of both Jews and Arabs resulted 
in its rec'onsideration (p. iioi). 

July. Outbreak of hostilities in China. 
J'hough British interests were 
deej)ly inVvlived and sulTered enormous 
damage, the government avoided challeng¬ 
ing Jajian in any way, even when the British 
ambas.sadc)r was badly injured in an attack 
of Japanese planes u])on the ambassadorial 
party. The British gos’ernment co-operated 
with the United States and Prance in pro¬ 
tests against Japanese bombing and injury 
of Eurojiean interests, but for the rest the 
British were too deeply involved in ivuroj>e 
and too weak navally in the I'ar lOast to 
do more than protest. 

Nov. 17. Visit of Lord Halifax to Chan¬ 
cellor Hitler at Bcrchtesgaden. 
This was the first concrete step in the policy 
of ap{)ea.sement and was obviously in- 
tendeci to elicit a statement of German 
claims. 

1938, Feb. 20. Resignation of Anthony 
Eden, British foreign secretary 
and outstanding champion of the system 
of collec tive security and action. He re¬ 
signed in jirotest against the prime minis¬ 
ter’s cletermination to seek an agreement 
with Italy without waiting for a settlement 
of the Sjianish jiroblem. Lord Halifax be¬ 
came foreign secretary in his plac e. 

Mar. In the Austrian annexation crisis 
([). 1019 ) the British government 
played but a small part, having appar- 
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ently reconciled itself to this development 
after Halifax’s visit to Hitler. 

Apr. 16. Conclusion of the Anglo- 
Italian Agreement, for which 
Chamberlain had been working for some 
time. (l*’or terms see p. 965.) The agree¬ 
ment was to come into force as soon as the 
Italian “volunteers” were withdrawn from 
Spain. 

Apr. 25. Conclusion of a three-year 
agreement with Ireland, bringing 
to an end a feud which had con¬ 
tinued for years fj). 973)- 
Sept. THE GERMAN-CZECH CRISIS 
AND THE MUNICH AGREE¬ 
MENTS (p. 1012). During the entire i 
development of the Czech problem in the 
summer, the British government had played 1 
a leading role, sending Lord Runciman as | 
mediator and working generally for a com- 
j)romise. As the crisis reached the peak, 
Chamberlain twice Hew to (Germany to 
confer with Hitler and ultimately went to 
Munich to sign the instrument of German 
victory. By way of comi)ensation he 
l)rought bac k a peace pact with Germany 
which a}>{)arently he rated highly, l)Ut i 
which other peo})le ^'iewed with consider- ; 
able ske})ticism. d'he desire to appease 
the national c laims of the Ciermans and the 
feeling of inferiority in the matter of j)re- 
paredness aj)pear to have been at the root 
of Chamberlain’s yielding. j 

Nov. 2. Ratification of the Anglo- ! 
Italian Pact of Af)r. 16, which 
went into force \ov. if). The conditions 
originally laid down had ru)t been fullilleci, 
but ('hamberlain was e\idcntly eager to 
do what was })ossible to satisfy Mussolini 
and pre\'ent too clo.se co-operation between 
Rome and lierlin. 

Nov. 17. C 'onchision of trade agree¬ 
ments between Great Britain, : 
Canada, and the United States. These had 
been under negotiation for a long time and 
involved substantial sacrilices on all sides. 
They were taken as an indication of growing 
co-operation between the Ihiglish-speaking 
nations. 1 

Dec. 1. Opening of a “national register'* ' 
for war service, ddiis was entirely 
voluntary, but was looked upon as an im¬ 
portant item of })repareclness. After the 
crisis of icy^S the British government i 
pushed its {)rej)a rat ions to the utmost, 
going so far as to buy large numbers of 
planes in the United States. 

1939, Jan. Visit of Chamberlain and Lord 
Halifax to Rome. The visit was 
said to be purely exploratory and indeed 
appeared to have no very signilicant con¬ 
sequences. 


Mar. 31. British-French pledge to Po¬ 
land (p. 966), marking the end of 
the policy of appeasement. The British 
government, disagreeably surprised by 
German annexation of Czechoslovakia and 
Memel, and alarmed by the German threat 
to Poland, made an ef)cx:hal departure in 
foreign policy and deva>ted itself to building 
uj) an anti-aggression pact. After tlie 
Italian conquest of Albania (p. 1020) 

guarantees w^ere given to Greece and Ru¬ 
mania, a mutual assistance pact was con¬ 
cluded with 'Turkey, and the British govern¬ 
ment finally embarked on the arduous task 
of bringing Russia into the ''peace front ” 
At the same time 

Apr. 27. The British government intro¬ 
duced conscription for men of 
20-21 years, in order to increase the forces 
by 300,000 men. Exj)enditure for arma¬ 
ment w^as fixed at three billion dollars for 
one year. 

Apr. 28. Hitler, in a great Reichstag 
speech, denounced the Anglo- 
(ierman na\’al agreement of 1935. 

May 17. The British published a new 
plan for Palestine (p. 1T02), after 
abortive negotiations wdth V>oth Arabs and 
Jews. The new scheme met with a storm 
of oppc)sition from both parties to the dis¬ 
pute. 

King George and Queen Elizabeth ar¬ 
rived in Canada for an extended visit, 
followed (June 8-11) by a visit to the United 
States obviously intended to strengthen 
Anglo-Sa.xon lies in the face of threatening 
war in luirope. 

Aug. 20-Sept. 1. The Danzig-Polish 
crisis (p. ()()()) and the 

Sept. 3. OUTBREAK OF WAR BE¬ 
TWEEN ENGLAND AND GER¬ 
MANY. 

b. IRELAND 

1916, Apr. 24-29. THE EASTER RE¬ 

BELLION, led by P. H. Pearse 
and the Sinn Eein party, relying 
on (ierman aid. Suppression by 
the British (^p. 929). 

1917, June 15. Amnesty granted the rebels 

of 1916. 

July 11. Release of Eamon de Valera, 

Sinn Eein leader, who w’as re¬ 
elected to Parliament. 

Oct. 25-27. A Sinn Fein convention at 
Dublin adopted a constitution for 
the Irish Re[)ubhc and elected De 
Valera president. 

1918, Mar. 6. Death of John Redmond, 

leader of the Irish Nationalist 
group in the British Parliament. 
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Apr. 17. Adoption of conscription for 
Ireland. The Irish Nationalists 
thereupon deserted the llritish 
I’arliament and organized opf)o- 
sition to tlie measure, which was 
ne\'er very successful. 

May 18. De Valera and other Sinn Fein 
leaders again arrested. 

June 25. Conscription was given up. 

Dec. 14. (ireat victory of tlie Sinn Fein 
candidates in the elections for tlie 
lirilish I’arliament. 

1919, Jan. 21. The Sinn Fein members of 

Parliament, having decided not to 
attend, organized a parliament of 
their OWI1 for Ireland (the I)<iil 
' Jjnuntn) and declared Irish inde¬ 

pendence. 

Feb. 3. Escape of De Valera from prison; 
he took refuge in the United 
Stal es. 

Sept. 12. The Dail was suppressed and 
the headquarters of the* Sinn h'ein 
t)art>' raided. 

Nov. 26. Suppression of the Sinn Fein 
m(n'(*menl; beginning of war I-e- 
tween the Sinn lein and the; 
Jlrilish Torres; atta(. k.s on the eon- 
staliulary. arson, etc. 

1920, May 15. Arrival of British reinforce¬ 

ments {riliick (ukI 'J (Uls) and initi¬ 
ation of a policy of reprisal. 'J’lu're 
followed se\eral montii< of fe¬ 
rocious ('onhict. 

Dec. 23. PASSAGE OF THE GOV¬ 
ERNMENT OF IRELAND ACT 
by the British Parliament: Northern Ireland 
and Southern Ireland each to liave its own 
|)arliament, and each t(» retain repre.senta- 
tives in the British Parliament. A Council 
for Ireland, repri-senting the two })arts, was 
to attempt to elfect eommon action in 
common affairs. 

1921, May 13. Elections: in the North the 

(hnernnient of Ireland Act was 
generally acce])ted and tlie new 
system went into effect. In 
Soutiicrn Ireland the Sinn Fein 
won 124 out of 128 seats. 

June 28. The Parliament for Southern 
Ireland was (tpcTied, hut only the 
four delegate's not mendn'rs of the Sinn 
Fein attended, d he Sijin Feiners declared 
themselves tl’C F)ail Idre'ann .ind rejected 
the settli.'rnent j)roi)osed. 

July 14-21. Conferences of De Valera 
and Sir James Craig (representing 
Northern Irelandj with Llo)^d George and 
f;)ther British rej)resentativcs. I)e Valera 
rejected offers of Dominion status for ire 
land. 

Oct. 11.-Dec. 6 . Second conference with 
the British leaders; De Valera did ( 


not attend and the negotiations for the 
Sinn i'ein were conducted l)y Arthur 
Griffith and Michael Collins. 

Dec. 6 . THE IRISH REPRESENTA¬ 
TIVES SIGNED A TREATY with 
the British government width granted Ire¬ 
land Dominion status as the Irish Free State 
(Northern Ireland retaining the right of 
kt'cping the existing arrangement). 
Dec. 8 . De Valera denounced the settle¬ 
ment made liy (iriflith. 

1922, Jan. 7. The Dail Eireann accepted 

the settlement, 64 - 57 . 

Jan. 9. Resignation of De Valera. 
(Iridith betiime president of the 
executive touncil and ('t)Ilins 
prime minister. Tlu' Dail ratified 
the Ireaty (Jan. 14 ). 

Mar. 15. De Valera organized a new 
Republican Society and Began an 
insurrection against his former (olleagues; 
irregular forces resumed the methods of 
assassination and arson formerly used 
against the Britisli. 

June 16. d'he ( lowrnment forces won a 
great \ i( !ory ii^ the elections. 

Aug. 12. Death of Arthur Griffith. 

Aug. 22. Assassination of Michael 
Collins B\- the Ki'jluBlicans. 

Sept. 9. WILLIAM T. COSGRAVE 
BECAME PRESIDENT of the 
exi cutive couiu il and, with the 
aid «>f Kevin O’Higgins, Bcg;in n 
}>o!;<'y of rigojoii> repression of 
I)c Valera’s mo\(‘menl, 

Oct. 25. THE DAIL ADOPTED A 
CONSTITUTION, providing for 
a two-chamher ]»ariiane'nl (a simate, with 
12 -year term, one f(»urlii renewaBU' ajuiu- 
ally, with suspensi\e wto; a ( haiiiBer (d 
deputies, ])opularly eleOed and with ex- 
ilusixe pmver in finaia ial affairs; the lower 
chaiiiBer to elc( 1 the j)resident). 
Dec. 6 . d'hc: coiisl itution went into 
elTe< t and the Irish Free State was 
officially proclaimed. 

1923, Aug. 14. De Valera was captured 

By goc'ernment forces, and im- 
I trisoned. 

Sept. 10. Ireland was admitted to the 
League of Nations. 

1924, July 16. De Valera was liberated. 

lie and his KepuBlicans continued 
to refuse to tala- thOr se.ats in the 
Djiil, reje( ting the nec essary oath 
of loyally to the king. 

1925, Dec. 3. Boundary with the State 

of Northern Ireland fixed after 
long negotiations. Comjiromise propo.sals 
having failed, tlie Boundary envisaged in 
1 Q 20 was retained, But Southern Ireland 
was relieved of the obligation to assume 
])arL of the British national debt. 
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1926, Mar. 11. De Valera resigned as head 

of the Sinn I'ein. 

1927, July 10. Assassination of Kevin 

O’Higgins, dominant figure of tlie 
government. I’oj)ukir condemnation of the 
tactics of the Rejjublicans. A drastic 
public-safety law enacted. C andidates for 
the Dail hencefortli required to promise ac- 
cej)tance of the oath in adx aru e. 
Aug. 12. De Valera and oilier Kc[)ui>li- 
( an leaders agreed to take the oath 
and assume their seats in the Dail. 
Sept. 15. Elections. The goxernment 
party liad oi seals agaii’st 57 for 
t!ie ke[>ut>li( alls, l>ut failed to 
secure a char majority and had to j 
rely on su]'po!l of the Independ¬ 
ents. 

1930, Mar. 27. Resignation of Cosgrave, 

who was soon rea'leeted 'Ajir. 2: 
So votes against (>5 for I)e X’alera 1. ' 

1931, Oct. Passage of a new public-safety 

law to imaU tlie re\i\al of Ke- 1 
piil)lie:in agitation ami activity, stimulated 1 
bv’eeoiiomit sIla•s^. i'he ivepublii an army ■ 
was dedared illegal and military tribunals | 
set up lu (.jea.l with sedition, illegal drilling, 
etc. 

1932, Feb. Elections. The Republicans 

won 7.- seal.^ against 05 ior tiie 
gox'crnmcnt. I'he Lalior deputie.s 
sup]»ortcd tlie Kcpublicaim. thus 
giving t ficm a ma joritv. 

Mar DE VALERA ELECTED PRESI¬ 
DENT. wiili a firogram of al/oli.^h- | 
ing tlu' o.illi to llu- king: sus[)en- ; 
sion of land annuity jiaymints; ! 
establishment of a liigh proie< ti\e ' 
tariff, etc. j 

May 19. The Dail passed a law abolish¬ 
ing the oath, but tifh< was heid up 
1 )\' liie Senate, with an ojapo^ilioii | 
majority. j 

July. Outbreak of tariff war with Great j 
Britain, following long aborti\e 
negotialion> eoneerning the laiii.1 
annuities which the Irish gowrn- 
ment sus]HMuled. 

1933, Jan. 2. De Valera dissolved the 

Dail and in the ensuing elcv tiv>ns 
ijan. 24 ) secured for his party a 
clear majoril)' of one. 

May 3. The Dail abolished the oath of 
loyalty and soon afterward voted 
that the approx al of the governor general 
should no longer be necessar}’ to pul legis¬ 
lation into effect; aj)peals to the British 
I’rixy C'ouncil were made illegal. 
July 23. Formation of the National 
Guard ( Blur Shlr/s) in opposition 
to De Valera’s Rejniblican army. 
Sept. 3. Union of the National Guard 
and the Center (Cosgrave Party) 


to form the United Ireland Party, under 
Gen. Owen O’Duffy. There followed a 
period of disorder and conflict between the 
two groups. 

Sept. 22. Resignation of O’Duffy, a 

rell(;ction of disapproval of his 
methods by the more moderate 
opjHisition elements. Cosgrave 
Ijecame leader of the United Ire¬ 
land I’arty. 

1934-1936. Continuation of the tariff war 

wit'i (jrea; Ifritain. Ireland suf¬ 
fered tremendously Irotn flic loss of her 
export markets, and cun h discontent de- 
x’eloped. TlxC government tried to meet the 
situation liy eueom-agiug tlie di\er silica lion 
of rrops anq the esta'hiishmciit of industrial 
sed-sintieieney. but tiiese measures h.ad 
only quail lied success. 

1935, Jan. Conx lusion of a coal and cattle 

agreement with Great Britain 
xvliieh ena!)led the Irish to get rid 
of at least some of their meat. 

July. Anti-Catholic riots in Belfast, 
leading to e.xpulsiim of Catholii: 
families, and rcfirisals by the ITee 
S t: lie gv) X ■ e r n m c n l. 

1936, Feb. 17. Comlusion iff an Anglo- 

Irish trade pact, liringing to an 
end the di.-asirous tariff war. 'I'he 
Irish goxeriuuent agreed to pay 
tile laud annuities. 

June. Abolition of the Senate. Th 
X'alera proposed a new I'onslitu- 
tioii iin-olx'ing tiie abolition of the 
goxernor-geiuuals'uip. 

Nov. 3. THE NEW CONSTITUTION 
reintrodiued the Senate, but as a 
fiuu'tiorial body. I’he relationshifi 
to Great liritain was ignored. 

1937, June 14. I k'lrliameiu approxed the 

draft e\)nst itut ion, wiiich xx'as to 
be sulanuted to popular x'ote. 

July 16. T he elections resulted in a 
stalemate, ’Jk 1 )e X’alera party 
xviiming exactly one-half of the 
seats. 

1938, Jan. 17. Opening of conversations 

between the Irish and British 
governments in tlic ho]xe of a 
liroadcr settlement. 

Feb. 9 . The elections in Northern Ire¬ 
land resulted in an ox erxvhelming 
victory for the Unionists, thus 
blasting any hope there might 
liax'c been of merger of the Free 
Slate and Northern Ireland. 

Apr. 25. CONCLUSION OF AN 
AGREEMENT WITH GREAT 
BRITAIN for three years. The Ulster 
(Northern Ireland) iiroblein had to be 
sheKed. but other outstanding questions 
were adjusted. Ireland was to pay £ 10 ,- 
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000,000 in satisfaction of land-annuity stitution. Hyde was one of the leaders of 

claims. All recent tariiT barriers were the (iaelic cultural revival, and a Protes- 

thrown down. Great Britain turned over tant. His election was taken as a persua.sive 

to the Free Slate {Eire or Ireland in the new gesture toward Northern Ireland, 

constitution) the coast defenses of Cobh, June 17. The elections resulted in a 
Bere Haven, and Lough Swilly. This agree- great victory for De Valera, who 

ment, restoring close friendly relations be- became prime minister under the new 

tween Ireland and England, was approved system. The growing danger of war in 

l)y the Irish op]K)sition, which also joined Europe led to ever closer relations between 

the government party in electing Ireland and Fmgland, though negotiations 

May 4. DR. DOUGLAS HYDE FIRST for union of North and South Ireland were 

PRESIDENT under the new con- actively pressed by De Valera. 


3. THE LOW COUNTRIES 


a. BELGIUM 

Of all the countries invoKed in the First 
World War, Belgium, an unwilling partici- 
jiant, suffered most. The total damage was 
estimated at over 000 , 000 , 000 , but the 
country showed extraordinary recuperative 
power and soon returned to a [leace basis. 
Politically the country was ruled l)y the 
Catholic and Socialist parties. One of the 
major questions at issue was the demand 
of the Flemish for recognition of their 
language. 

1919, May 9. A new electoral law intro¬ 

duced universal suffrage and ga\ e 
the franchise to certain classes of 
women. 

May 30. By agreement with Great 
Britain, Belgium was given the 
mandate over part of German 
East Africa (Ruanda and Urundi). 
This was later confirmed by the 
League of Nations. 

June 28. By the Treaty of Versailles, 
Belgium acquired the German 
districts of Eupen, Malm 6 dy, and 
Moresnet. 

Nov. 16. In the elections the Catholic 
Party lost its majority, though it 
was still the largest party (73 seats 
as against 70 for the Socialists). 

1920, Sept. 7. Military convention with 

France. In the following years 
Belgium acted closely with I'rance 
in most questions of international 
import. 

1921, Nov. 28. The elections restored the 

majority of the Catholic Party. 

1922, Jan. 1 . A law went into effect putting 

Flemish on a par with French as 
an official language. 

1923, Jan. 11. Invasion of the Ruhr, by 

French and Belgian troo [)5 (p. 
958). 

July 27. I’he use of Flemish was intro¬ 
duced in the University of Ghent. 


1926, Apr. 3. A treaty with the Nether¬ 
lands settled a long-standing dis- 
t>ute regarding the navigation of 
the Scheldt. 

Apr. 6 . The Socialists secured a ma¬ 
jority in the elections. 

Oct. 16. Belgium was a [Kirty to the 
Locarno Treaties (f). 050 ). 

1926, May 22. A treaty with England and 
France formally abrogated the 
Treaty of 1830 . 

July. Financial crisis. The king was 
given dictatorial powers for six 
months to solve the prolilem. Devaluation 
and stabilization of the Belgian franc. A 
new currency unit, the Edga, equal to five 
Belgian francs, was introdiu-ed. 
1929, May 26. In the elections the Catho 
lies regained their jpreponderance. 

1932, July 18. Enat tment of new language 

regulations. Henceforth I'rench 
was to be the administrative language only 
of the Wallcxm pro\'inces, while in Idanders 
the Ideniish language was to be olficial. In 
Brussels and bra bant there were to be two 
sets of higher officials. In the secondary 
schools instruction was to be given in the 
language prevailing in the district. 

July 19. Gonclusion of the Ouchy Con¬ 
vention between Belgium, Luxem¬ 
burg, and Holland. The three 
jparties agreed to gradual reduction 
of economic barriers between them. 

Sept. 14. The government was granted 
extraordinary power to deal with 
the alarming budget deficits. 'Phe world¬ 
wide depression struck Belgium very hard 
in view of the cessation of German repa¬ 
rations payments. The government stuck 
to the gold standard and tried to meet 
the situation by reduction of salaries, 
flotation of loans, and steady increase of 
taxation. 

1933, Mar. 16. The victory of the National 

Socialists in Germany obliged the 
government to take precautionary meas¬ 
ures. 150 , 000,000 francs were devoted to 
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fortifications along the Meuse and Belgium 
thenceforth constantly increased apj)ropri- 
ations for defense. In Dec. 1036 the term 
of service for the infantry was extended 
from seven to eighteen months. 
1934» Feb. 17. Death of King Albert I, 
the result of a mountaineering 
accident. He was succeeded by 
his son 

1934-1944. LEOPOLD III. 

July 12. The government prohibited 
the formation of military units and 
the wearing of uniforms by political or¬ 
ganizations. 'Phis law was directed at the 
growing fascist movement, and also at the 
Labor Defense Militia. Both organizations 
were dissolved. 

1935, Mar. 25. Paul Van Zeeland, eminent 

financier, formed a Government 
of National Unity, which was given decree 
fM:)wers for a year to cojie with the desperate 
financial situation. \’an Zeeland devalued 
the belga Ijy 2 S' (>, undertook the conversion 
ol the public debt, concluded trade agree¬ 
ments, and, in fact, managed to balance 
the budget. Nevertheless, strikes and un¬ 
rest continued, and in the 

1936, May 24. Parliamentary elections the 

fascists, led by Leon Degrelle, and 
generally called Rrxisl.s, won 21 
seats. Van Zeeland, after reform¬ 
ing his government, introduced an 
extensiv e 

June 24. Social improvement program, 

roughly the equivalent of the 
Popular Front program in France; mini¬ 
mum wage, 4 o hour week in certain in¬ 
dustries, free holidays, increase of unem¬ 
ployment allowance, etc. 

Oct. 14. ' BELGIUM DENOUNCED 
THE MILITARY ALLIANCE 
WITH FRANCE AND RESUMED LIB-' 
ERTY OF ACTION. 'I'his step resulted 
from the (ierman reoccujiation of the 
Rhineland and was generally taken as 
a retlection of Belgium’s determination 
not to become embroiled with (iermanv 
through connection with the f ranco Rus¬ 
sian alliance. 

Oct. 22. Martial law was proclaimed to 
(hec k the excesses of the Rexists. 
Degrelle himself was arrested. 

1937, Oct. 13. THE GERMAN GOVERN¬ 

MENT, in a note to Brussels, 
guaranteed the inviolability and integrity of 
Belgium so long as the latter abstained from 
militjiry action against Germany. This 
assurance was regarded as a valuable gain 
for the [)olicy of neutrality. 

Oct. 24. Resignation of Van Zeeland, 
following charges of corruption in 
connection with the National Bank. After 
a prolonged cabinet crisis, Paul Janson 


(Liberal) formed a new coalition govern¬ 
ment, which 

1938, May 13. Gave way to a coalition 

headed by Paul Spaak (Moderate 
Socialist). 

Oct. 16. The municipal elections showed 
a distinct falling-off of support for 
the extremist groups on both Right and Left 
(Rexists only 5 % of the total), but the 
coalition of Catholics, Lil)erals, and Social¬ 
ists became harder and harder to work and 
the political situation therefore remained 
uncertain. 

1939, Feb.-Mar. A prolonged cabinet 

crisis resulted from failure to 
construct a parliamentary majority. On 
advice of the Pierlot ministry the king dis¬ 
solved parliament and called new elections. 
In a letter to Pierlot he denounced }>o- 
litical squabbling in time of national 
danger. 

Apr. 2. The elections brought no great 
change, though the Rexist depu¬ 
ties drop})ed from 21 to only 4 . 

Apr. 18. 1‘ierlot formed a Catholic- 
Liberal government. 

Aug. 23. King Leo{)oId issued an appeal 
for peace in behalf of Belgium, 
Holland and the Scandinavian states. This 
I)roved of no avail. Belgium mobilized but 
proclaimed neutnility in the Furo[)ean War 
Uiat broke out on Sept. 3 (p. 9 O 7 ). 

b. THE KINGDOM OFTHE 
NETHERLANDS 

Though the Netherlands took no part in 
the \\Orld War. the nation suffered con¬ 
siderably througl) interference with trade, 
d'oward the end of tlie war the government 
was obliged to sulmiil to stringent regu¬ 
lations by the Allies and to permit the 
requisitioning of Dutch sliipping. 

1919, Aug. 9. A new electoral law provided 

for dire( t election of dejuities by 
all men and women 23 years of 
age or older. 

1920, Jan. 23. i'he Dutch government 

refused the .Vllied demand for the 
surrender of the former German 
Emperor William. He lived in 
retirement, first at Amerongen, 
then at Doom. 

1926, Nov.—1927, July. A great commu¬ 
nist revolt in Java and the East 
Indies w'as sup[)ressed only with 
dithculty. 

1928, Apr. 4. Las Palmas Island, in dispute 
between Holland and the United 
States, was assigned to Holland 
by arbitration. 

1930, Dec. 22. Conclusion of the Oslo 
Agreements between the three 
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Scandinavian countries, Holland, Belgium, 
and Luxemburg. 'Fhe contracting parties 
promised not to raise tariffs without nolili- 
cation and consultation. July 19 , 1932 , 
Holland, Belgium, and Luxemburg con¬ 
cluded the Ouchy Convention arranging for 
more specific reduction of tarilTs. Tlie Oslo 
Agreements were renewed in 1937 , but on 
July I, 193 S, the trade agreement had to be 
dro[ )ped. 

1931, Dec. 22. The Dutch government, 

despite free-trade traditions, be¬ 
gan to increase the tariff and to set up 
import quotas, in order to help the agri¬ 
cultural and dairying interests, liard hit by 
the world dejiression. 

1933, Feb. 7. Mutiny on the training shit) 
Zeven PravineIvu in Thist Indian 
waters. 'I'his resulted from re¬ 
duction of |)a\'. Mutiny and di:^- 
orders were liiially j)ul down with 
some loss of life. 

Apr. 26. ]u)llowiug the elections. Dr. 
Colijn constructed a crisis cabinet 
wliich attem})ted to deal with the serious 
finamial situation and to chevk the growth 
of extremist mov^ements on both Right and 
J.eft. 


1934, May. The government w^as granted 
emergency powers to regulate 
trade and industry. Restriction of agri¬ 
cultural })roduction; program of public 
works to relieve unemployment. Drastic 
measures against extremists: National 
Socialists, Revolutionary Socialists, and 
Socialists debarred from holding ofhee. 
Hesjnte tiiese measures, the National Social¬ 
ists continued to increase tlicir numbers and 
inlluence throughout i() 3 S- 

1936. In view of developments in (ler- 

many, the government felt obliged 
to strengthen its defenses. Jn 
the advaiue of japan in C'hina exposed the 
l>uteh Last Indic's to possii)]e Japanese 
aggression and h'd to a sirengtliening t)f 
naval forces in tlie luir Ihist. 

1937, Jan. 7. Marriage of Princess Juliana 

'heiress to tlu‘ throne) to Prince 
Bernhard of Lippe-Biesterfeld. 
May 26. 'riie electii)ns proved to be a 
setback for the National Socialist 
movement. 'I he Liberal Demo- 
er.'ilic J'arly sliovv'cd a marked 
gain. 

1939, June 30. Resignation of the Colijn 
government, which, was reformed 
amidst much party dissension. 


4 . FRANCK 


J'he acquisition of Als.'ice-Lorraine and 
of mandates in Africa and Syria (pp. loN.S, 
lOo-S) did not com})ensate victorious France 
for her losses in the war, whicli had been 
ftiught largely on f rench soil, d'he 1 . 385 ,- 
000 french soldiers known to be dead; 
700,000 seriously wounded; 2 , 544,000 other 
wounded; 440,000 prisoners or missing 
meant a loss of man-[)ower proportionalvly 
greater than that suffered by au\' otiier 
belligerent . ()1 f renchmen who in k/j ; 

were aged between 20 and 32 . more tlian 
half were killed. Froperty damage in tiie 
w.ar zone in the north and east of Frau'c 
included 500.000 houses destroyed, and as 
many more damaged; fj.ooo [vublic buildings 
and 20.000 vVorksho])s and factories de¬ 
stroyed or badly damaged; 1 . 560,000 head 
t)f livestock killed or confiscated; thousands 
(^f acres of ftirm land and ffuest ravaged by 
shell tire. These figures ex])lain tlie in¬ 
tensity of the postwar demand tor security 
and reparation. Since most I'remhmen 
believed Ciermany .solely responsible for the 
war, these losses, which brought suffering 
to almost every French household, stood 
in the way of any conifiromise or co¬ 
operation fietween France and })osl-war 
Germany. 

1919, July 12. A new Electoral Law intro- 


diK the send in dr li'^lr and a mixisure 
<»f prop.atioiial represeiitaliou. 'The etfect 
of this was to in:tke it more diffa nil 
tlian ever for any one ])art>' l(' secure 
a. majority. 

Nov. 16. Elections, d'lie coalition vvliich 
had governed under Glemetueau 
qilit into a Right Pluf Xaltonal (Clerneii- 
(vau. Millerand, Foiiu arf, Itriaud) tiutl a 
Lit rill dis Caneht.^, led by Herriot. fhe 
Royalists. .Socialists, and (iommunists vvi-re 
not included in either group. 'Fhe elections 
gave a majority to the Ploi Xalional, whi( h 
w.as also victorious in the senatorial elec¬ 
tions of Jan. 1920 . 

1920, Jan. 17. Presidential election. 

Clemenceau was defeated by Raul 
Deschanel, a rellectioii v)f political 
and public of>inioti which held the 
IVeaty of \'ersailles too lenient. 
1920, Jan. 17-Sept. 16. PRESIDENCY 
OF PAUL DESCHANEL. 

Jan. 18. Resignation of Clemenceau. 

Jan. 19-Sept. 24. Cabinet of Alexandre 
Millerand. 

Apr. 23. Joseph Caillaux, former prime 
minister, sentenced to three years* 
imprisonment and other penalties after 
eonvietion of dealings with the enemy. 
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Sept. 16. Resignation of President Des- 
chanel on account of ill health. 

1920, Sept. 23—1924, June 11. PRESI¬ 

DENCY OF ALEXANDRE MIL¬ 
LER AND, wlio, like l\>incare 
before him, tried to make the 
oil ice an elTecti\'e one. 

Dec. 30. The Socialist Party, at the 
d'oiiis Congress, x'oted to unite 
with the Third International. 

1921, Jan. 13. The General Confederation 

of Labor dissolved by court order. 
'I'liis organization (('.(i.'I'.i was 
the ( enter of tlie syndic alist m<'\e- 
rnent, wliidi had been joined by 
many unions. 

Jan. 16-1922, Jan. 12. Cabinet of Aris¬ 
tide Briand. 

Feb. 19. Defensive Treaty with Poland. 

Mar. 9, Peace Treaty with Turkey end¬ 
ing host iliti(‘s in Ciiicia. 

May 28. Diplomatic relations with the 
Vatican resumed ;ruj)turc-d in 
I (.,)04 ). 

June 28. Hy agreements with the rail¬ 
road companies the goxernment 
granted coiue>.sion till 1050 or 
I (>00 and guaranlet'd exi>enses and 
interest and princij)al payments. 

1922, Jan. 15-1924, June 1. Cabinet of 

Raymond Poincare, with a pro¬ 
gram of forcing reparations [)aynH‘nt> from 
Cermany. chicll>' to meet lh(‘ (‘xpense 
of rc'storation of tlie dma-tated lagioiN, 
on which jo milliard franes had already 
been spent. 

Dec. 15. The Workingmen’s Compen¬ 
sation Act of iS(jS was extended 
to agricultural laborers. 

1923, Jan. Invasion of the Ruhr tp. o.vS). 

Apr. 1. Compulsory military service re- 

diued to one and one hall years. 

1924, Jan. 6. The Catholic Church was 

gi\ en tlie riglil to rt'oi cuj)y its 
former pn-perty under a s>'siem 
()l "(liorcsdi! (issoi idtions." 

Jan. 25. Treaty with Czechoslovakia, 
j)ro\iding for mutual aid in the 
eviMit of unj>ro\ (*ked ali.u k by a 
third |X)Wcr. 

May 11. The elections gave the Cartel 
lies Cauehes a mai<»rily in the 
C'hamber. as a result of the lailure 
of J’oineare’s polic y ot eocTc ing 
Ciermany. J’oint are resigned. 

June 11. Resignation of President 
Millerand. 'J'his was forced by 
llerriot, leader of the Radical Sociedist 
I’arly, the strongest group in the Chamber, 
who refu.sed to form a goxernnienl while 
Millerand was j)residenl, on the j)lea that 
the president had abandoned the traditional 


neutrality and had openly sided with the 
Right. 

1924, June 13—1931, June. PRESI¬ 

DENCY OF GASTON DOU- 
MERGUE. 

June 14—1925, Apr. 10. iSdouard Her- 
riot, prime minister. 

Oct. 28. De jure recognition of Soviet 
Russia. 

1925, Feb. 2. Embassy at the Vatican 

again suppressed, but a specia) 
arrangement made fr^r representation of 
Alsace and Lc)rraine. d’lie anti-clerical 
policy of the go\'crnment caused a storm 
of {)rotest from all factions oi the Right, 
ancj it was linally derided 1 May, ic;J5 to re¬ 
tain an embassy at llie \'atican. 
Apr. Beginning of the insurrection in 
Morocco fp. 10S7). 

July. Rising of the Druses in I he Lel)- 
anon against t rcaic h rule f|). 109<S). 
July 26. Agreement with Spain for 
common action in Morocco. 

Oct. 16. The Locarno Treaties (].), 

Nov. 27 -1926, July 15. 'Fhree minis¬ 
tries of Aristide Briand. 

1926, June 10. Treaty with Rumania. 

July 15. Fall of the Briand ministry as 

a result of the financial crisis. 
The franc had c.leclined to the N’alue of 2C 
ancl the budget could noi ])e balanccc.l. de¬ 
spite the im})c)sition of lU'U’ taxes and 
increases of inc'omc .and oilier taxes. Bond 
issues could not be lloated, since the old 
<Tiigatioix could not be met. War debt, 
post-war extra\agance. and tlic failure of 
rei»arations payments made a partial rejm- 
diaiiiin of the debt inevitable. 

1926, July 28- 1929, July 26. National 

Union ministries of Poincare. 
Briand remained as minister for foreign 
affairs. Six former j>remiers sat in the 
cabinet. The new government xoted 
new taxes and drastic cionomics which 
balanced the ljudget. d'iie franc rose to 
aiK)ut 4 c. 

Aug. 10 . The two chambers, sitting as 
a national assemlily. incorjxirated 
a sinking-fund measure iti the constiiution. 
Imomc from llic tvibacco mono[)oly and 
from inlieritance taxes was to lie used to 
redeem jiart of the national debt. 

1927, July 13. 'fhe system of se^'n'iu 

(rdrnaulisset}!fnt restored for tiie 
elections. 

Nov. 11. Treaty with Yugoslavia. 

1928, Mar. 28. Military service reduced to 

one year. 

Apr. 22-29. Elections gave the Xational 
Union government a ma jority. 
May 24. C'onviction of four Alsatian 
autonomists, who for some time 
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had been agitating for separate status 
through the Heimatsbund. 

June 24. The franc was devalued from 
19 . 3 ^ to 3 . 92 ^, this being a dis¬ 
guised repudiation of about four-fifths of 
the national debt. The measure hit the 
rentier class hardest and exi)Iains later op¬ 
position to further devaluation. 
Aug. 27. The Kellogg-Briand Pact (p. 
960 ). 

1929> July 27. Resignation of Poincare, 

on account of ill health, d'here 
followed a series of short-lived 
cabinets, based on shifting parlia¬ 
mentary blocs rather than on 
genuine })arty groui)ings. 

1930, Feb. 3. Treaty with Turkey. 

Apr. 30. A National Workmen’s In¬ 
surance Law passed after years of 
di.scussion. It insured 9 , 000,000 workers 
against sickness, old age, and death. 
V/orkers contributed 3*^0 wages, em¬ 
ployers an,equal amount. The state contrib¬ 
uted in some cases. 

June 30. End of the evacuation of the 
Rhineland (p. 999 ). 

1931, June 1932, May. PRESIDENCY 

OF PAUL DOUMER. Hriand was 
passed o\'er, since his elTorts at international 
conciliation had estranged the Riglit. Death 
of Briand (Alar. 7 , 1932 ). 

1932, May 6 . President Doumer assassi¬ 

nated by a Russian emigre named 
(jourgoulov, apparently insane. 

1932, May- PRESIDENCY OF ALBERT 

LEBRUN. 

May. The elections gac^e the Left parties 
a majority. 

June-Dee. Second ministry of Ifedouard 
Herriot. He resigned because the 
government proposal to pay the scheduled 
debt installment to the United States was 
\ oted down by the Chamber, d'here fol¬ 
lowed five short-lived ministries in the 
next 13 months. All were concerned with 
kc-eping France on the gold standard and 
with balancing the budget without resorting 
to inflation. 

1933, Dec. The Stavisky case. Stavisky, 

a Russian promoter, invoKed in 
the floating of a fraudulent bond issue by 
the municipal pawnshoy) of Bayonne, fled 
to escape arrest and when cornered was 
alleged to have committed suicide. Royal¬ 
ists and fascists stirred up an agitation 
against the re})ublic which recalled the 
Dreyfus case. It was believed that im¬ 
portant officials and j)oliticians were in¬ 
volved and that their guilt was being 
concealed. The full facts were never made 
known. 


1934, Feb. 6-7. Serious riots in Paris and 

other cities, resulting from the 
Stavisky case. 

Feb. 8 . Coalition cabinet under ex- 
President Doumergue, including 
leaders of all parties except Royal¬ 
ists, Socialists, and Communists, 
formed to avert civil war (general 
strike Feb. 12 - 13 ). 

Oct. 9. Assassination, at Marseilles, of 
King Alexander of Yugoslavia and 

Foreign Secretary Barthou, who had been 
busily engaged (Apr.-June) in a grand tour 
of F^uropean capitals in the hope of building 
up a strong alliance system against the new 
Nazi (Germany. 

Nov. Fall of the Doumergue ministry, 

Doumergue having proposed a 
constitutional reform by which change of 
ministry should, as in England, necessitate 
a new elet tion. The coalition was reorgan¬ 
ized under Flandin. 

1935, Jan. 7. Agreement between France 

and Italy with regardAo Africa. In 
this accord t rance made a number of con¬ 
cessions to Italy (status of Italians in Tu¬ 
nisia, frontier rectifications, part ownership 
in the lAhiojfian Railway, etc.), all in the 
hope of establishing a strong front against 
the growing German menace. 

May. The Flandin cabinet was over¬ 
thrown when it demanded quasi¬ 
dicta torial powers to sa\'e the 
franc:. A Laval ministry followc'd. 

May 2. (.'onclusion of the alliance treaty 
with Soviet Russia. For some 
time the French government had labored 
not only to resuscitate its alliance with the 
Little Entente f)owers and Poland, but to 
bring Germany and Poland and Russia into 
an eastern pact which would serve to main¬ 
tain the status quo. Both Germany and 
Poland evaded this suggestion and, after 
the announcement of (ierruan rearmament 
(p- 9 ^ 3 ), the I'Vench government hurried 
into the alliance with Russia, an arrange¬ 
ment by no means j)opular with the more 
conser\ ative elements in France. 

July 27. d'he government was granted 
emergency financial powers and 
embarked upon a policy of re¬ 
trenchment. Reduction of state 
salaries led to much disorder. 

Nov. 3. Merger of various Socialist 
groups to form a Socialist and 
Republican Union. This grouj) soon estab¬ 
lished dose relations with the C'ommunists 
and with the Radical Socialists, to form a 
Popular Front, the main objective of which 
was to counteract the agitation of the re- 
ac'tionary groups (Col. de La Roque and his 
Croix dc Feu, etc.). To meet this new 
pressure from the Left, 
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Dec. 28. The government ordered po¬ 
litical leagues dissolved. Most of 
them promptly re-emerged as 
political “parties.” 

1936, Jan. 22. Downfall of the Laval 
government, which was thor¬ 
oughly discredited by its half-and-half 
attitude toward Italy during the Pvthio[)ian 
crisis (p. gyi) and which was further sus- 
|)ected of supporting the reactionary 
currents. J'here followed a cabinet under 
Albert Sarraut which was nothing more 
than a stoi)-gap. 

May 3. The parliamentary elections 
gave the Popular Front a majority ! 

in the Chamber of Dej>ulies and 
led to the formation of the 

June 6. FIRST POPULAR FRONT 
MINISTRY, under Leon Blum, j 
leader of the Socialist Party. The cabinet ! 
was composed of Radical Socialists and ! 
Socialists, and enjoyed the su[)porl of the 
Communists. A great wave of sit-down 
strikes ( 300.000 workers out) accompanied ; 
this important change and led at once to 
the introduction of a far reac hing program 
of social reform: establishment of the 40 - 
hour week (June 12 ); reorganization and 
ultimately nationalization of the Bank of 
Prance; sui)j)ressic)n of fascist grou[)s (June 
30 ); nationalization of the munitions in¬ 
dustry (July 17 ); compulsory arbitration 
of lal)or disputes, vacations with pay. etc. 
Tiiese measures, hailed by the workers as 
marking the dawn of a new' era. at onc’e 
arou.sed the hostility of the capitalist and 
emj)loying classes. Rapidly rising costs of 
production brought witli tliern rising prices. 
The franc began to sink steadily and capital 
started to flee the country in large amounts. 
To the increasing hnancial dit'ticulties was 
added the enhanced tension in international 
affairs following the Cerman reoccupation 
of the Rhineland, the Italian victory in 
Rthiopia. the collajjse of the League system 
(on which Trance had depended so muc h), 
and the outbreak cjf civil war in Sj)ain. diie 
government was obliged to expend liiige 
sums on further rearmament and. after Bel¬ 
gium’s resum])tion of neutrality, to under¬ 
take tlie fortification of the Belgian frontier. 

In the Spanish alTair Premier Blum felt 
imj)elled to follow tlie British lead and 
adopt a policy of non-intervention. Anglo- 
French relations had grown so cool as a 
result of Laval’s Italian policy that Blum 
looked upon revival of close relations as 
worth any cost. 

Oct. 2. A bill devaluing the franc, but 

not definitely fixing its gold 
content, was finally passed. Co-operation 
of Great Britain and the United States 
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averted violent fluctuations in the foreign 
exchanges. 

1937, Mar. Premier Blum was obliged to 

announce a “breathing spell” in 

the work of social reform, in order 
to reassure cajiitalist groups and 
make jiossible the flotation of huge 
defense loans. 

June 19. rhe Senate refused Blum’s 
demands for emergency fiscal 
owers, whereupon the cabinet resigned, 
'he government was reformed with Camille 
Chautemps (Radical Socialist j as premier 
and Blum as vice-premier. The new gov¬ 
ernment secured the necessary jeovvers and 
devoted itself to the Herculean task of 
financial reconstruction. At the same time 
the foreign minister, M. Delbos, embarked 
upon an extended visit to France’s eastern 
allies (Dec.), without a[)parently finding 
much {irosfiect of acti\'e collaboration 
against Germany. 

Nov. 18. Discovery of a royalist plot 

against the rejmldic. The Cagou- 
liirds (Hooded Ones) appear to ha\'e l.)een 
a terrorist grouj) w'ithin a larger rex olution- 
ary (fascist) movement. Secret plans, 
fortified dugouts, caches of w'eapons and 
munitions were discovered. 

1938, Jan. 14. The Socialists deserted the 

cabinet, w'hich was reorganized by 
Chautemjis as a Radical Socialist 
ministry. This the Socialists at 
first tolerated, but 

Mar. 10. Chautemps' government fell 

when the .Socialists rejected a de¬ 
mand for full pow'ers. 

Mar. 13-Apr. 10. Leon Blum, after try¬ 
ing in vain to organize a national 
coalition cabinet to face the acute inter¬ 
national situation, formed a new Popular 
Front government. Like its predecessor it 
W'as frustrated by the Senate, which refused 
Blum all confidence. Forced out of office, 
Blum made way for 

Apr. 10. The cabinet of l^douard Da- 
ladier (Radical Socialist) who had 
served as minister of defense and wdio stood 
farther to the Right. Daladier was given 
decree pow'ers until July 31 , and then pro¬ 
ceeded to devalue the franc and end a new 
strike movement. Blum and the Socialists 
su})ported him. 

July 19-21. State visit of George VI of 

Great Britain to Paris; a striking 
demonstration of Anglo-French 
solidarity in the face of the Berlin- 
Rome .Axis. 

Sept. THE GERMAN-CZECHOSLO- 
VAK CRISIS (p. ion). Despite 
numerous unequivocal public assurances 
that France w'ould abide by her treaty 
obligations to Czechoslovakia, Daladier and 
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the foreign minister, Bonnet, followed the 
British lead and brought, extreme pressure 
to bear at Brague to oi)]igc the O.echs to 
gi\e in. During the crisis the h'rench army 
and na\y were ])artially mobilized and 
every! iiing was in readiness for war. But 
the country was strongly in favor of a 
])eaceful settlement aiid Daladier, like 
(dianiberlain, rc'ceix ed a warm reee]>tion on 
his return from .Munich. In tlie larger 
sense, howc'WT, tlie crisis meant the dis¬ 
crediting of France as an ally. 'Plie Little 
Entente lost ;ill \alue a.nel the bonds con- 
necticig Lranec \vith I’oland and Ru.ssia 
became e.xtremely threadbare. h'rance 
laced further (Uo elopmimts in tlu* ciTtainly 
<af British sii]){)ort, but with little more. 
On the t'ontiiuml the h'reneh j)rej)onder- 
ance had been delinitely replaced by (icr- 
man hegenumy. 

Oct. 4 . The Daladier government broke 
delinitely with the Socialists and 
Comniunists when the former abstained 
from liie \a)te of conlidence on tlie Munich 
agreements and tfie, ('ommunists voted in 
o])]K:)silion. End of the Popular Front. 
The goxernrnen! now turned farther and 
fartlier to tlie Right in its .search for suf>- 
f>ort. 

Nov. 12. 'Die g(i\’ernm(‘m promulgated 
a large ruiml)er i)f decrees ainu'd 
at improvement of the desj)crat(‘ linam ial 
situation, .\mong other things the -todiour 
week. laMaiiied iji principle, was to be minii 
modilied in ])ractice. This departure 
created much ill feeling, especially in the 
ranks of the C.'.D.'I'. ( CoHfcdcrdlion of Lahor] 
with its 5,000.000 nu'ml>ers. A new strike 
epidemic was laum hed by the workers and 
this ( ulminaled in 

Nov. 30 . A general strike of protest, 

called for 24 iioiirs. The go\'ern 
ment had |)rei)are(l to meet llu* threat, had 
[)ut railway workers under military orders, 
and had otherwise requisitioned ser\ 
Under threats of ])unishment the whok' 
movement colIaf)sed. relatix ely few workers 
going on strike. Many of tlu' strikers 
and leaders were arrested and tlie ej)isode 


was made an excuse for sterner action 
against organized labor. Lhe needs of 
national defense served as a further argu¬ 
ment for measures designed to increase 
production. 

Dec. 6. Conclusion of the Franco- 
German Pact guaranteeing the 
existing frontier (p. q()5 ). This 
made hut a slight im[)ression m 
{ 'ranee, the more so as it eoineided 
wnn a new 

Dec.- 1939 . Franco-It.ilian crisis, arising 
from Italian demands lor I'rench 
colonies and oilier ('oncessions. 
d'he goN'ernmeiit look an uneom- 
])romising altitude toward any 
cessions of territory and 
1939 , Jan. Daladier paid a demonstrative 
visit to Corsica and Tunisia, (hi 
the otlier hand the eonqiiest of Catalonia 
by the .Spanish fascists. sui)p(«rted l>y the 
Italians, brought I'rant e face to face witli a 
new dictatorship on her froiiliers. 

Mar. 'The C(»nlinued expansion of (ier- 
niany to the east ip. roo-t) pro¬ 
duced e\'cr greater tension 1 ialadier asked 
for and re(ei\ed from jiarliamenl power to 
govern by decree witlmut express limita¬ 
tions, a siiualion unprecedemted under the 
'Third Re|)ubli(. The premier used his 
power to s|>eed up rearmanuMit. to chTet t 
f)arlial mo)»ilization, clt . 1 ram e assunaa.l 

an attitude of (juiet dmerminal ion. but at 
the same time joined with Hrilain in guaran¬ 
tees to J'oland. Rumania and (ircecc, aiul 
used all lier inllucmci' to draw Russia into 
the non aggression sx^slmn. 

June 23 . U<»nclusion of a treaty w'itli 
'J’urkey proi iding for i I'ssion of 
.Ale.xandretta to Turke>- and eem- 
elusit)!! of a mutual assistance 
[)rj('t. 

Aug. 20 -Sept. 1 . The Danzig-Polish crisis 
q». The 1 'rem h goN’ernmenl 

throughout stood slioukler to 
.shoulder with laigland and 

Sept. 3 . Declared WAR ON GER¬ 
MANY (p. om;i. 


5. THEiBKRlAN PES\KSV\A 


a. SPAIN 

Though Spain was spare<l the horrors of 
the Whirlcl War, the elTeds of the conllici 
made themselves felt. T he flemands of the 
combatants for iron and for munitions and 
other goods Jed !<■ a striking development 
of Spanish industry, centering in ('atalonia. 
The growth of industry in turn resulted in 


increased tensif>n between the semi-fendal 
up|)er ( lasses, siiiiporled by the ('luirch and 
the tirmy, and tlu' new forces of socialism 
and anarchism. The movement for au¬ 
tonomy for Catalonia, whi( h had surv ivcal 
the centralizing i)oIieies of the loth cenfurv, 
llared up anew, and the govc'rnment was 
throughout confronted with the additionrd 
problem of Morocco, where constant native 
risings recjuired a great military elfort and 
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the expenditure of much money, l^oliti- 
ciilly the pre-war system extended through 
the World War and immediate post-war 
j)eriods, with a constant change of ministry 
and the rotation of Liberals and Conserv^a- 
ti\’es in power. 

1917, July 6. The Catalan deputies and 
senators in the C ortes demanded 
the convocation of a constituent 
assembly to consider home rule 
for Catalonia. 

1919, Jan. 24. A Catalonian Union met 

at Ihnaelona and drafUa] a. pro¬ 
gram for home rule, d'he goNernmcail aj)- 
})ointed a eomrnission to consider tlie 
(juestion, but its carefully circumscribed 
])roject was rejei ted b\- the (fatalonians as 
iiKuU'quate. 

1921, July 21. DISASTER AT ANUAL, 

Monxco, culmination of the 
troubles there. Cen. Silvestre and 20.000 
Spaniards wcat' defeated by tlu- Kitliaus 
under Abdel Krim and some 12.000 killed. 
Sil\'estre eommiUed su’cide. The disaster 
j)recipit.ated a political crisis and a witle 
spread dem.md for an ince>tigalion of re 
sj)onsibilily. pariiameniary c(anmi>sion 
was established, but it.'^ report, wlum sub¬ 
mitted to the cabiiK't in 1022 was at once 
suppre.^hi-d 

1923, Sept. 12. Mutiny of the garrison at 

Barcelona and outbrea'- of a 
separat ist mo\ ement. 

Sept. 13 . MILITARY COUP OF GEN. 
MIGUEL PRIMO DE RIVERA, 
who acted with the appta)\al of the king, 
who had gone to Trance, lie to(»k liarce- 
lona, formed a military direetorate. j)ro- 
elaimed martial kiw throughout th.e eoun- 
try, (lissobaal the Cdrte>. suspended jury 
trial, and in-lituled a rigid press t eiwor.^h.ip. 
Lif)eral opponents were imi )ris'uied or 
harried out of tin- laud i Miguel de Una¬ 
muno, Blasco Ibanez;. 

1924, Feb. 7. The Tangier Convention 

(England, krauii'. Spain - j)rovi(.l 
ing for pc'rmaneiit iH'Utralization 
of the rangier zi>ne and goxcrn 
menl Ipv .m internatie)nal eom- 
mission. 

June 30. Oulbrc-ak of anoilu-r rising of 
tile Killians in .Moroeeo. 

Nov. 19-28. Visit of Alfonso XIII and 
Primo de Rivera to Rome, in re¬ 
turn for a \ isit of the king and (Jueon of 
lUdy (June). J'his exchange of visits 
marked the dielalor's efforts to establish 
a close undt'rslanding with Idiscist Italy, 
culminating in the treaty of friendship of 
Aug. 7. igjo. 

1926, July 26. Agreement with France for 

co-o[)eraliou in the war against 
the Riffs. 


Dec. 3. End of the dictatorship, because 
of widesjiread and increasing poj>u- 
lar discontent. But Trimo de 
Ri\'era was at once named prime 
minister, with a predominantly 
military (aliinet. 

1926, Sept. 11. Spain resigned from the 

League of Nations, l)ul the resig 
nation was later ^vilhdrawn (jMar. 
22, 1(;2H). 

Nov. 2. Attempted coup in Catalonia 

by conspirators ofierating from 
1 'ranee. 

1927, Feb. 9. International conference at 

Paris to consider the Spanish de¬ 
mand that Tangier l.ie included in 
the .Spanisli zone. 

May 31. A consultative assembly was 

cornoked to eiraft a new consti¬ 
tution. 

July. End of the Franco-Spanish cam¬ 
paign in Morocco. 

1928, Mar. 3. I-ranee agreed tf> gi\'e Spaii'i 

somewhat lar.ger sliare in the- 
go\'ernment of Tangier. 

1929, Jan. 29. Military revolt at Ciudad 

Real, indi-eating spread of dissatis- 
facti »n to liu- military facti''ns. 
Mar. 17. ITe l.'ni\ersit>‘ of .Madrid and 
soon after otiier uni\aTsities were 
closed in orcier to put an end to tlic 
onposition agitation of t'ne stu¬ 
dents and intelka tuals. 

1930, J.an. 28. RESIGNATION OF 

PRIMO DE RIVERA, discourager' 
and in ill health oleath .Mar. K);. 
Jan. 30. Government of Gen. Damaso 
Berenguer, who attempted a 
jxtlit V of conciliation. An amnesty was 
granted. Primo de Rivera’s assembly was 
dissolved, knad gov ernment organs restored, 
juridical rig!a> recognized. The govern¬ 
ment |)roniise<J early elections for a national 
|)arliamem. Put the students continued 
their agitation and Republican leaders 
openly denounced the monarchy as re- 
.sponsible for laitiimal disasters and dicla- 
torshif) (speec’n of Alcala Zamora, Apr. 13: 
of Miguel de Unamuno, Alay e»{ Mai- 
cellino Domingo, June 24). After the 
removal ot tiie cense>rship (^Se]tl.) critiv'ism 
and demonstrations became the orcter of 
the day. 

Dec. 12-13. Mutiny of the garrison at 
Jaca, demanding a repiiblitc This 
was supju'essevi only with ditti- 
culty. 

Dec. 16. Martial law proclaimed again 
throughout the couittry, but soon 
rescinded excepting in Madrid. 

1931, Feb. 8. 'Fhc king announced the 

restoration of the constitution and 
fixed parliamentary elections kir March. 
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Popular demand for a constituent as¬ 
sembly. Berenguer resigned. 

Mar. The government called for mu¬ 
nicipal and i^rovincial elections 
and j)romised a constituent as¬ 
sembly. 

Apr. 12. The municipal elections resulted 
in an overwhelming victory for the 
Republicans. Alcald Zamora, the 
Republican leader, called for the 
king’s abdication. 

Apr. 14. KING ALFONSO LEFT 
SPAIN without abdicating, stating 
that he would await the expression of 
popular sentiment. Alcala Zamora at ome 
.set u[) a provisional gov’^ernmenl, with 
himself as president. 

June 28. Elections for tlie constituent 
assembly gave the Republican 
Socialist coalition a huge majority. 

Nov. 12. A committee of the as.sembly 
declared Alfonso XIII guilty of 
high treason and forbade his re¬ 
turn to Spain. The royal property 
was conliscated. 

Dec. 9. The new constitution was 
adopted. It proxided for uni¬ 
versal sulTrage and a single-chamber parlia¬ 
ment (C6rtcs), to be elected for four years. 
The president of the republic was to be 
chosen by an electoral college consisting of 
))ariiament plus an equal number of electors 
chosen by pojmlar vote. His term was to 
be six years. No army officer or member 
of the clergy was to be eligilde. The minis¬ 
try was to be resfionsible to parliament, 
riie constitution proclaimed complete re¬ 
ligious freedom and separated Church and 
State; education secularized; church prop¬ 
erty nationalized; Jesuit Order dissolved 
U 932 , Jan.) and its property taken over. 
Catalonia was given a measure of lo( al 
autonomy. The government was granted 
power to ex[)ropriate {irivate property, to 
socialize large estates, and to nationalize 
public utilities. 

Dec. 10. Alcala Zamora elected first 
president. He had resigned in 
Oct. in protest against extremist anti¬ 
clerical legislation, and had lieen succeeded 
by Manuel Azafta, who became first prime 
minister under the constitution. The 
national assembly continued to function as 
the lirst regular parliament. 

1932, Aug. 10. Revolt of Gen. ]os€ San- 
jurjo, who seized Seville. The 
movement was quickly suppressed by loyal 
troops, but was indicative of conservatix'c 
opposition to the radical legislation of the 
new regime. The firojierty of the rebels 
was conliscated and divided up among the 
peasants. 


Sept. 26. CATALAN CHARTER OF 
AUTONOMY. The home rule 
leaders had drawn up the charter soon after 
the revolution and had secured Catalan 
ajiproval by a plebiscite (Aug. 1031 ). 
After much agitation and disorder in the 
province, the Rej)ublican government was 
obliged to consider and accejU it. Cata¬ 
lonia was gi\en its own f)resident, parlia¬ 
ment, and gox'ernment, with extensive 
taxing and other powers. The Catalans 
were to have their own Hag and Catalan 
was made the official language. The Cata¬ 
lan I’arliament met for the lirst time in 
Dec. Success of the movement led to 
similar demands by the Basques and other 
region alists. 

1933, Jan. 8. Great radical rising (anar¬ 

chists and syndicalists) in Barce¬ 
lona, which s})reacl to many other large 
cities. It was successfully sup{)ressed by 
government troops, but indicated the im- 
patienc:e of the lower classes at the social 
reform mox'ement. 

Apr. 23. Municipal elections reflected a 
distiru 1 veering of opinion to the 
Right. 

May 17. An Associations Law required 
that heads of all religious orders 
be .Spaniards; members of religious orders 
were forlnddcn to engage in industry or 
trade; church schools were abolished and 
all sec'ular education by religious orders 
f)rc)hibited; church prof)erty nationalized, 
though left in the c'ustody of the clergy. 
Vigorous protests of the po])e (encyclical 
Dvhdissimi nobis). 

Sept. 8. Elections for the Tribunal of 
Constitutional Guaranties (a body 
to test the constitutionality of 
legislation and protect civil liber¬ 
ties) showed a further trend 
toward the Right. 

Nov. 19. The first regular elections for 

the C'drtes gave the Right parties 
44 % of the seats, the Left parties only 
21 %. There followed a .series of coalition 
ministries, all of them more or less heljdess 
and unj)opular. 

Dec. 9. Syndicalist-anarchist rising in 

Barcelona, put down only after 
ten days of fighting. 

1934, Jan. 14. Catalan elections, resulting 

in a victory for the moderate l^eft 
groups; a protest against the swing 
to conservatism in Si)ain generally. 
Luis Companys president of Cata¬ 
lonia. 

Apr. A great strike in Barcelona, led by 

Socialists, created further tension 
with Madrid and was suj)pressed only 
with difficulty. 
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Oct. 4. Cabinet of Alejandro Lerroux. 

in which the Catholic Popular 
Action Party of Gil Robles was 
represented. This party was 
allied with the monarchists, was 
outspokenly clerical and fascist. 

Oct. 5. The Left parties called a general 
strike in protest against the rising 
reaction against the democratic, 
social republic. 

Oct. 6. President Luis Companys of 

Catalonia proclaimed the inde¬ 
pendence of Catalonia. This rising was 
suppressed by government troops, as was 
also an insurrection of the miners in the 
Asturias wh(?re a communist regime had 
been proclaimed. 'Die re\a>lution in the 
Asturias was put down with great brutality. 
As a result of the rising in Catalonia, the 
Catalan statute was sus|)ended preparatory 
to revision (Dec. 15 ). 

1935, Sept. The Lerroux cabinet fell, and 

was sucieeded by several ephem¬ 
eral ministries, all more or less 
at the mercy of the Right. 

1936, Jan. 6 . The Cortes was dissolved. 

Feb, 16. Elections. 'Die Left parties 

(Rej)ublic:ans, Socialists. Syndical¬ 
ists, C'ommunists) combined in a Popular 
Front and won a de( isi\’e vic tory over C'on- 
servative Re[uil)licans. Clericals, and Mon¬ 
archists. Manuel Azaha formed a new 
cabinet (Feb. 10 ). which at once prodainaal 
an amnesty and undertook the restoration 
of Catalan autonomy. Fhe social reform 
program (distribution of land, development 
of schools, etc.) was resumed, as was the 
anti-clerical j)olicy. 

Apr. 10. The Cortes voted to remove 
President Zamora for exceeding 
his jiowers. 

May 10. Manuel Azaha was regularly 
elected president. 

July 18. OUTBREAK OF THE GREAT 
SPANISH CIVIL WAR. The 

conflict began with a revaolt of the army 
chiefs at Melilla in Spanish Morocco. It 
spread ra])idly to the garrison towns of 
Spain (Cadiz, Seville, Saragossa, Burgos, 
etc.). In Madrid and Barcelona the gov¬ 
ernment held its own, thus making early 
success of the Insurgents impossible. All 
the parties of the Left united in resistance 
and the government declared the confis¬ 
cation of all religious property (July 2 S). 
The Insurgent leaders, (len. Francisco 
Franco and Gen. Emilio Mola (Gen. San- 
jurjo was killed at the very outset in an 
air[)lane accident) were su[)ported by the 
bulk of the army and of the air force, and 
had at their disposal large Moorish con¬ 
tingents. July 30 they set up a Junta of 


National Defense at Burgos. At an early 
stage in the war foreign powers began to 
intervene and Spain became the battle¬ 
ground of rival ideologies. Italian and 
German “volunteers^' joined the Insur¬ 
gents, while Russia supplied the government 
with equij)ment and advisers. 

Aug. 16. The rebels captured Badajoz 
and began a great advance east¬ 
ward up the d'agus Valley through Ta 
lav^era and Toledo (taken Sept. 28 after 
a ten-weeks’ siege of the famous Alcazar 
fortress;. 

Sept. 4. The rebels captured Irun in 

the north. On the same day a 
Popular Front goxernment was formed in 
Madrid under Largo Caballero, with Cata¬ 
lan and Basque Nationalists represented. 
In Nov. Anarchist-Syndicalists were in¬ 
cluded. On Sept. 12 the Insurgents took 
San Sebastian. 

Oct. 1 . GEN. FRANCISCO FRANCO 
was appointed by the Insurgents 

as Chief of the Spanish State. 

Oct. 8 . The government adopted home 
rule for the Basque provinces, 
which established the first autono¬ 
mous Basque government under 
President Aguirre. 

Nov. 6 . Beginning of the siege of Madrid 

by the Insurgents. 'Die govern¬ 
ment moved to \’alcncia. l)e.spite heavy 
fighting in the sul)urbs of the city and 
despite a{)palling air bombardments, the 
Loyalist troops held the capital and the In¬ 
surgent assault ended in deadlock. 

Nov. 18. Germany and Italy recognized 
the government of Gen. Franco. 
Great Britain and h'rance continued their 
ban on supplies to the legitimate govern¬ 
ment and attempted to unite the ])owers 
on a policy of non-intervention, for fear 
lest the war expand into a general conflict. 
Twenty-seven nations, including German}' 
and Italy, agreed to participate in a non¬ 
intervention committee, sitting at London. 
\ scheme for su})ervision was introduced, 
but this, like other methods adopted, failed 
to prevent partici[)ation by tho.se powers 
which cared to intervene. The Italian 
goxernment came out more and more 
openly in sup]>ort of Franco, and ulti¬ 
mately had from 50,000 to 75,000 troops in 
Spain. 

1937, Feb. 8 . The rebels captured Malaga 

with Italian aid, but failed to cut 
the road from Madrid to Valencia. 

Mar. 18. Loyalist forces defeated Italian 
troops at Brihuega, capturing large 
stores. The Insurgents, frustrated in the 
effort to cut off Madrid, turned to the 
north and concentrated on Bilbao. 
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May 17. A new government, under Juan 
Negrin, replaced that of Largo 
Caballero. Negrin rej)resented the Social¬ 
ists, but took in members of other Left 
})arties (except the Anarcho-Syndicalists). 
The new cabinet took the x'icw that the 
war must be won before the social re\’o- 
iution could l)e carried furtber. All defense 
ministries were unil'ied under Indalecio 
Prieto. 

May 31. I our German warships bom¬ 
barded Almeria l)y way of re])risal 
for an ;iir at lark by the Loyalists 
iij)on the Dents( bland. 

June 18. Bilbao fell to the Insurgents 
after weeks of heavy fighting and 
after coinuless lacavy air bombard¬ 
ments. The i>as(iue resistance 
soon collapsed and the rebels 
i)ushed on to .Smilander. 

June 23. Germany and Italy quitted 
the neutrality patrol off tlie 
Spanish coast in protest against the unwill¬ 
ingness of the other powers to .secure satis¬ 
faction for the attack on the Dentsebland. 
.\t the same time they refused to accept 
patrol by Lngland and 1 ranee. .Acute 
international tension, the ITench being held 
back from opening the frimtier to sujqdit'S 
for the Loyalists t)nly by pressure from 
Lngland. Jn the meanwhih* “pira<'v” be¬ 
came rife in the weslc-rn .Mediterranean, 
mysterious submarines attacking liritisli 
ships and even warships. 'riiereujKUi the 
British go\'ernmeJit conxoked the Nyon 
Conference, and, with krench su{>porl, 
organized a new and drastic- anti i)iracy 
patrol (]). 964 y 

Oct. 21. Franco’s troops finally cap¬ 
tured Gijon, bn-aking the resist- 
am e in t he .\sliirias and complet¬ 
ing the conquest of the northwest. 

Oct. 28. The Spanish government 
moved from Valencia to Barce¬ 
lona, ha\'ing taken o\'er control of 
the Catalan goxernment (Aug. 
12 ). 

Nov. 28. kranco announced a naval 
blockade of the entire .Si)anish 
coast, using the island of Majorea 
as a ba.se. 

Dec. 6 . Beginning of a great Loyalist 
counter-offensive around Teruel, 
which was taken Dec. ig. rids move serv^ed 
to divert the Jnsurgents from opi:rations to 
the northea.stward. But the government 
forces, much less adequately sui)j)lied and 
equipped than their ojtfxuients, were un¬ 
able lo sustain the olTensiw. 

1938, Feb. 16. Franco’s forces recaptured 
Teruel and made a sj)ectacular 
drive toward the sea. 


Apr. 15. The Insurgents took Vinaroz, 

on llie seac'oast, thus se\Tring 
Loyalist territory in ('astilc from Barcelona 
and Catalonia. A tremendous battle de¬ 
veloped along the Jd)ro River, where the 
eontestants were deadlocked during most 
of the summer. Jn accordance with the 
Anglo-Italian Agreement (p. 065 ), Musso¬ 
lini withdrew s<,)nic troops from Spain, hut 
there still remaimal a substantial force 
estimaled at 40 , 000 . 

Dec. 23. Beginning of the great Insur¬ 
gent drive in Catalonia. Des])ite 
\aiiant resistance, the Loyalist 
forces were gradually driven back 
toward Barcelona. 

1939, Jan. 26. BARCELONA WAS 
TAKEN BY FRANCO’S 
TROOPS, willi Italian ai(l. 'I'lie Loyalist 
resistance now collapsed completely in this 
sector and within a couple of weeks the 
Insurgents had o\t*rrun all of Catalonia, 
some 200,000 Loyalist troo])s crossing 
the kVench frontict. wlicre ihey were dis- 
.'irmed. 

Feb. 27. England and France finally 
recognized the government of 
Gen. Franco, without conditions. 
rhereui)on 

Feb. 28. President Azafla, who had 
taken refuge in Paris, resigned 
his posit ion. I d'forts of k'.ngland and k'rance 
to bring the civil war to an end met with 
the opposition of I’remi«T .Negrin, who en¬ 
joyed the supj>ort of tlu' nu're radietd 
eletvienls in ke])ublican Spain, hut 

Mar. 6 . A military coup in Madrid, led 
l)y Cell. Segisinundo Casado, re¬ 
sulted in the remtwal of Negrin ;uk! his 
colleagues. They lied to Lraiae liy air, 
while .at .Madrid a tu-w Xational Defense 
i'lnnitil was organized, with Gen. Jose 
Miaja (defetidc r of Abidrid in uigU* 1047 ) 
tit the he<ad. J'he Kepuhilcan fleet escaped 
from C'artagena and took refuge in the 
'J'unisian })ort of Bizerta, where it sur¬ 
rendered an<! was inierued liy the k'rench 
authorities, d'lu* new .Madrid regime was 
(ommitted to ;l ])olicy of ‘‘|)eaee with 
honor,” l.)ul this giolicy til once led to con¬ 
flict with the Communists in the capital, 
jiroducing a civil war within the Itirgor ci\dl 
war. Jdie Communists were lintdly de¬ 
feated and Mitija then devoted himself lo 
the task of reacliing ti c(>m|ironiise with 
I'ranco. k'ailing to secure assurances of 
leniency, the National Defense Council was 
finally obliged to aceept unconditional 
surrender. 

Mar. 28. END OF THE CIVIL WAR 
came with the SURRENDER OF 
MADRID and Valencia. Members of the 
Defense Council fled. The war had cost 
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about 700,000 liv'es in battle, 30,000 exe¬ 
cuted or assassinated, 15,000 killed in air 
raids. Franc o and bis frovernment at once 
set up special tril)unals which convicted 
hundreds of loyalist leaders, despite efforts 
of England and trance to ensure moder¬ 
ation. The United States recognized the 
new regime (Apr. 1 ) and on 
Apr. 7. Sj)ain announced adhesion to 
the German-Italian-Japanese anti¬ 
communist Pact. Tlie democratic 
[lowers deri\ed some consolation, 
howe\x'r, from 

May 20-June. The withdrawal of Italian 
and German forces from Sjiain 
after an imposing \ictory parade in bat¬ 
tered Madrid. As it turned out, the (ier- 
mans had some 10,000 men in Spain, mostly 
in the a iation and tank ser\'i('es. 'Fogether 
with tl Italian “x'oliinteers” they had 
aided F uo greatly in transp(»rting trevaps 
from M )ro( ( o in tlie early days of the war. 
and had playecJ a major r de in many later 
engagcmienl s. 

Sept. 3. S])ain indif aled her intention of 
rcmiaining neutral in the great 
Furof)ean lontlict o\er Danzig 
and Foland (p. 

b. PORTUGAL 

1914, Nov, 23. The Portuguese National 

Assembly voted to join Great 
Britain and 1 ram e in the war 
against (lermany, but action in 
accord with ttiis \ote was delayed 
by 

1915, Jan. 28-May 14. Fhe insurrection 

and dictatorship of Gen. Pimenta 
de Castro, representing [i j)ro 
(ierman faction in tiie army. He 
in turn was o\ (Xthrown by a dem¬ 
ocratic ri-\'oit .May 1 .}. 

1915-1917. Bernardino Machado became 
president on the resignation of 
President Arriaga. 

1916, Mar. 9. GERMANY DECLARED 

WAR ON PORTUGAL after the 
.seizure of (ierman slups in the harbor of 
Lisbon. J'he Tortiigtiese organized an ex 
])edilionary force, which arrixtal in France 
I'eb. 3 . i()i 7 , and took over a small sector 
of the front. 

1917, Dec. 5. Gen. Sidonio PSes led an 

other I)ro (ierman u})rising. ar 
rested and de)>or(ed the ])resideiU. 
and made himself president- 
dictator. 

1918, Dec. 14. P^es was assassinated by 

a radical, whereujion the demo¬ 
cratic regime was re-established. The 
situatirin in the country continued to be 
utterly confused. In a land which was still 


65 ^^ illiterate the democratic system could 
hardly lie exjiected to function well. One 
cabinet relieved another, the a\'erage du¬ 
ration of governments being aliout four 
months. Jnsurrections and coups were 
hardly less numerous. 'J'he hnancial con¬ 
dition of the country, long jiarlous, went 
from bad to worse. Multiplication of 
oflices, widesfiread [political corruiHion, 
ajjpalling inerficiency chai acterized the 
decade from jc/i Sto icjzS. 

1919, Jan. 19-Feb. 14. A royalist uprising 

in the north assumed substantial 
proportions, but was ultimately 
SLij)pressed. 

May 6 . I he .Mlied Supreme Council 
assigned to J’ortugal the mandate 
for part of German East Africa, 
linown as the Kionga Trinugh'. 

Aug. 5. Antonio Jose de Almeida be¬ 
came president. 

1920, Apr. 8 . Portugal joined the League 

of Nations. 

1923, Aug. 6 . Teixeira Gomes succeeded 
as president. 

1925, Apr. 18-19. An attempted military 

coup directed against the cor- 
rU|)tion of the democratic rC-gime led to 
some shooting and bloodshed in Lisl>;>n, 
l)Ut then collapsed from want cjf leader¬ 
ship. 

Dec. 16. Bernardino Machado w as again 
elected president. 

1926, Mav 28. OVERTHROW OF THE 

EXISTING REGIME by an army 
movemcMit inspired by Mendes Cabegadas 
.'iiui led i)y (Iren. Gomes da Costa, i'hc 
revolt brv>ke out in the north and was su])- 
[lorted by most of the army. Comes da 
(‘orta. an aiidaci<ais. vain, and [joliticaliy 
iimoienl leader, l)ecame a nalionaJ hero. 
Mai'hado anui the ca])inet of Antonio Mara 
da Sib, a were ov'erlbrown, parliament was 
(lis.^oived and jcarlies la-oken u[). 
July 9. Gen. Antonio de Fragoso Car¬ 
mona deposed the iillerly incom¬ 
ing ent Comes da Costa, who was 
honorably exiled to the AzAU'es. 

1927, Feb. 3-13. Insurrection against the 

military dictatorship broke out at 
()[H>rto and then (h'el). 7 ) at f>isbon. This 
was described as “communist,” but was 
really inspired by a gnnip o{ iniellectual 
reformers (group about the .Scaiu Xova). 
.\fter some severe lighting the movement 
was deteaUal. 

1928, Mar. 25. Gen. Carmona was elected 

president. The new regime, which 
appears to have had no very sped he pro¬ 
gram, proved itself not nuuT different from 
its [predecessors, excejpling for the fact that 
tlie spoils were in the hands of the inili- 
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tary clique rather than in those of the 
parliament. 

Apr. 27. Antonio de Oliveira Salazar 
became minister of finance, with 
extraordinary powers. Born 1889 , he had 
been educated for the priesthood, had then 
turned to law, and had finally become a 
professor of economics. In a remarkably 
short time he solved the long-standing 
financial muddle (using old-fashioned 
methods of economy and strict account¬ 
ancy). Before long he became the domi¬ 
nant figure in Portugal, a retiring, studious, 
unambitious and unselfish statesman, pro¬ 
ponent of a national renaissance. 
1930, July 30. Foundation of the National ! 

Union, a political-social party of ^ 
a fascist type. This w’as the only party , 
permitted by the government and was 
designed to prejiare the wa>^ for the Eslado 
ISovo. 

1932, July 6. OLIVEIRA SALAZAR BE¬ 

CAME PREMIER and to all in¬ 
tents and purposes dictator. lie ruled with 
a strong hand, but opposition to fascism 
and dictatorship continued to smolder, as 
shown by occasional ujirisings and attempts 
on the life of the dictator. 

1933, Feb. 22. Idle government promul¬ 

gated a NEW CONSTITUTION, : 
which was approxed by |)lei)is( itc Mar. 19 . 
Provisions: a president elected for seven 
years; a cabinet appointed by the president 
and responsible to him alone; a national j 
assembly elected by heads of families | 
possessing a certain degree of education; 
a corporative chamber rejiresenting o( tu- 
pations (on the Italian model;, but with 
only advisory power. 


1934, Jan. 18. A revolutionary movement 

led by the General Confederation 
of Labor and by the Communists 
was suppressed with vigor and the 
leaders were imprisoned. 

Dec. 16. In the elections the voters 
were allowed to choose among 
candidates put forward by the National 
Union; no others were permitted. The 
first national assembly of the new regime 
met Jan. 10 , 1935 . 

1936, Feb. 17. President Carmona was 
elected for another term. 

1936, July- . With the outbreak of the 
civil war in Spain ([>. 983 ) the 
1 ‘ortugue.se dictatorshij) at once sided with 
the Insurgents against the rej)ul)lican gov¬ 
ernment. Portugal became one of the main 
routes by which sup|)lies reached Franco 
from Germany and elsewhere. 'This con¬ 
tinued until in Aj)r. 1937 the British gov¬ 
ernment j)ersua(led the Portuguese to 
permit a British border control. By that 
time Franco was able to get his supplies 
through the North Spanish coast towns. 
'Fhe British were obliged to strain them¬ 
selves to the utmost to uphold the tra¬ 
ditional alliance with Portugal, the latter 
country having become of immense stra¬ 
tegic importance becau.se of its location 
athwart the routes from Africa to Britain 
and f rame. 

1939, Mar. 18. Portugal concluded a non- 
ageression pac't with Fascist Spain, 
but at the same time 
May 22, 26. Portugal and Fngland re- 
alhrmed their traditional alliance, 
Portugal thereby demonstrating the desire 
to stand well with l)oth Fasc ist and demo¬ 
cratic powers. 


6 . ITALY AND THE PAPACY 


a. ITALY 

Italy had entered the w^ar primarily to 
gain territory and to wrest c:ontrol of the j 
Adriatic from Austria-Hungary. Her mili- j 
tary achievement had fallen far below 
Allied expectations and as a result Italy 
was given but little say at the peace con¬ 
ference. President Wilson look a very 
hostile stand toward the prox'isions of the 
Treaty of London (p. 925 ) and Italy, in 
return for 600,000 lives lost, received only 
9000 square miles of territory with a [)opu- 
lation of 1 , 600 , 000 . None of the former 
German colonies were assigned to her as 
mandates. The war, then, left Italy loaded 
with debt, suffering from high c'osts of 
living, and generally restless and discon¬ 


tented. The go\-ernments enjoyed no 
prestige and the political situation was 
comjilieated by a raj)id spread of commu¬ 
nism and by the emergence of an organized 
clerical party. PdTorts of the government 
to meet the situation by social legislation 
had little success. 

1919, Jan. 19. Formation of the Partito 
Popolarc, a Catholic party. 

Mar. 23. Formation of the first Fascio 
di Combattivunto by Benito Mus¬ 
solini (b. 1883 ), former radical 
socialist and editor of Avanti, who 
had turned violently interventiem- 
ist and nationalist. 

Mar. 29. Italian troops landed at Adalia 

to make good Italian claims to a 
share in the Turkish spoils. 

Apr. 24. The Italian delegation left the 
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Paris peace conference after the public 
ajjpeal of President Wilson against the 
Italian territorial claims on the Adriatic. 
The Italian delegation returned May 
5 - 

June 19. The Orlando cabinet resigned. 

A new ministry was formed by 
Francesco Nitti, with Tittoni at 

the foreign office. 

July 29. Treaty signed with Greece: 

Italy to support Greek claims in 
Thrace and h'.pirus, Greece to support an 
Italian protectorate ov'cr Albania, Italian 
claims in Anatolia. Italy was to keep 
Rhodes for 15 years and the Dodecanese Is¬ 
lands were to be ceded to Greece. 

Sept. 2. A new electoral law introduced 
universal sulTrage and the French 
system of srrutin df lisle (election 
by deiiartmental lists) and pro- 
fiortional rejiresentation. 

Sept. 12. Gabriele d’Annunzio, eminent 
writer, ardent nationalist, and 
W orld War hero, seized Fiume 
with a band of volunteers. His 
action was disavowed by the 
Italian goxernment. 

Oct. 6-8. The Socialist Congress at 
Bologna voted for adherence to 
the 'fliird International. 

Nov. 11. d'he poj)e definitely lifted the 
})rohil)ition against participation 
i)y Catholics in Italian jK)litical 
life. 

Nov. 16. Elections for parliament. The 

.Socialists secured lOo seats; Cath¬ 
olics 103 ; Liberals 93 ; Radicals 58 . At the 
opening of [)arliament the .Socialists refused 
to hail the king and shouted “Long live 
.Sot'ialism,” a striking demonstration of dis¬ 
loyalty. 

1920, Apr. 26. The San Remo Conference 

decided to leave the Fiume 
question to settlement by Italy 
and Vugosla\ ia. 

June 9. Fall of the Nitti cabinet, after 
it had been twice reconstructed. 
A new government was formed by 
the veteran. Giovanni Giolitti, 
with Count Carlo Sforza at the 
foreign ollice. 

Aug. 2. Agreement with Albania to 

eN'acuate the country, with the 
exception of the island of Saseno. 
'fhe Albanians had attacked the 
Italian forces and made their 
position untenable. 

Aug. 10. Treaty with Greece, confirm¬ 
ing cession of the Dodecanese; 
Rhodes to be given to Greece after 15 years 
if England ceded Cyprus to Greece, and a 
plebi.scite in Rhodes resulted in favor of 
Greece. 


Aug. 31. A general lockout in the metal¬ 
lurgical factories led to the occu¬ 
pation of the factories by the workers, the 
beginning of a far-reaching movement. The 
Socialist Party voted for syndicalization of 
the factories. 

Nov. 12. Treaty of Rapallo with Yugo¬ 
slavia; Fiume to be an independ¬ 
ent state, as envisaged by the peace treaties; 
Italy renounced claims to Dalmatia, except 
Zara; Istria divided; Yugoslavia to have 
Susak. 

Dec. 1. D’Annunzio declared war on 
the Italian government. 

Dec. 27. Italian troops bombarded 
Fiume and forced D’Annunzio to 
evac'uate. Disorders continued in 
the city between the autonomists 
and the nationalists. 

1921, Jan. 13-22. Congress of the Socialist 

Party at Lix'orno. The party split 
into a moderate and a radical 
wing, the latter frankly commu¬ 
nist. 

Feb. 27. Communist and Fascist riots 

at Florence, inaugurating a period 
of constant clashes which ulti¬ 
mately a})i)roximated civil war 
between the two factions. 

May 16. Elections, the first held under 
a system of universal suffrage. 
The Liberals and Democrats won a resound¬ 
ing victory and secured 275 seal.s, as against 
122 for the Socialists and 107 for the i*opu- 
lar (Catholic) Party, d'he Communists 
had only lO, the Fascists 22 . 

June 26. Fall of the Giolitti cabinet, the 
result of dissatisfaction with its 
foreign t>olicy. A runv ministry 
was organized (July 5 ) b}’^ I. 

Bonomi. 

1922, Feb. 9. The Bonomi cabinet re¬ 

signed. The new gov'ernment 
(Feb. 25 ) was led by Luigi Facta, 
supiported by Liberals and Demo¬ 
crats. 

Mar. 3. A Fascist coup overthrew the 
Fiume government. The town 
was then occu})ied by Italian 
troops (Mar. 17 ). 

May. Fascists dro\x* out the communist 
city government of Bologna. The 
conflict between the factions w'as 
extended to all the larger cities. 

Aug. 3-4. Fascists seized control of the 
Milan city government. The 
government seemed quite unable 
to cope with the aggressive action 
of the bands. 

Oct. 8. Italy denounced the agreement 
with Greece on the Dodecanese 
Islands, despite protests from 
Fmgland. 
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Oct. 23. Treaty of Santa Margherita 

with Yugoslavia, realTirraing tlie 
Treaty of Raj)allo (independence 
of Tiume). 

Oct. 24. Fascist Congress at Naples, 

attended by almost 100,000. b'or- 
mation of a quadruinviratc under IMussolini 
(Michele Bianchi, Italo Balbo, Gen. di 
Bono, Dino Grandi). Mussolini, having 
ret used a seat in the ea.i)inet, dcinandcei the 
resignation of h'acta arid formation of a 
J’asdsl caliinet. haeta refused, aiqiareritiv' 
underesLiniating the power of the h'ascis: 
ino\ emerit which was, to be sure, a miiuinty 
moxement, but one led aggressi\ely and 
supported by nationalist eleinerjls and 
by business interests wliicii feared com¬ 
munism. 

Oct. 27. THE “MARCH ON ROME” 

by the Fascists. The king refused 
Facta’s demand for the procla¬ 
mation of martial law, whcrei!i>on 
Facta, resigiu-'d. d'he hascists 
occupied Rome. 

Oct. 31. Mussolini, summoned by the 
king from Milan, formed a cabinet 
of Fascists and Nationalists. 

Nov. 25. Mus.solini was granted by llie 
king a.nd the jiarliament dictatorial 
powers until Dec. 31, 102^, to restore order 
and introduce reforms. He then ai^iH-inled 
jircfects and sub-jirefects of Fascist, sympa¬ 
thies and, with the sujiport of ttie army, 
gradually estal)lished control of the govern 
ment machinery. He still jirofessed tiie 
intention of go\’erning constitutionally and 
the constitution remained technically in 
force. 

1923, Jan. 14. A \'ohintary Fascist militia 
authorized by the king. 

Mar. 24. Kelorm of the judicial system. 

May 16. Fhe Fopular iCatholic; Farty 
voted to BU[)port the louscist 
regime, but the leader, Don Luigi 
Sturzo, resigtied. l asci-”s con¬ 
tinued liieir attacks on tlie Catho¬ 
lics. 

July. Initiation of a rigid pidiev of 
Itaiianization in Southern Tiwol 
(U]g)er Adige j. 

Aug.-Sept. THE CORFU INCIDENT. 
Gen. Tellini and four members of 
his staff were assassinated (Aug. 27) winle 
engaged with the commi;>sion delimiting 
the Greek-Albanian frontier. The Italian 
government sent a stiff ultimatum to Greece 
(Aug. 2q) and Aug. 31 bonil>arded and 
occupied Corfu. Greece ap|)ealed to the 
League of Nations and agreed to acc:e])t the 
decision of the council of Ambassadors. 
The latter sent a note to Greece emb'odying 
most of the Italian demands. Under con¬ 
siderable pressure from England and other i 


powers the Italians evacuated Corfu (Sept. 
27), the first Fascist reassertion of power in 
international affairs having resulted in 
something of a debacle. 

Nov. 14. A new electoral law. Before 
the expiration of his dictatorial 
powers, Mussolini forced through iParlia¬ 
ment a law providing that any parly secur¬ 
ing the Inrgest number of votes in an 
election (jwovhded it had at least one-fourth 
of the total) should receivx* two-tliirds of 
tlie seats. Tlie remaining seats wxrc to be 
divdded according to iiroporlional rcjirc- 
sentation. J'his arrangement would avoid 
the difficulty of coalitions and blocs in 
a parliament where no party had a ma¬ 
jority. 

1924, Jan. 27. Treaty with Yugoslavia re¬ 

garding Fiume. The town was 
ceded to Italy, Yugoslavia receiv¬ 
ing Porto Harros and special facili¬ 
ties at I'inme. 

Apr. 6. In the* elections the Fasc'ists. 
through government control of 
the* machinery and tlirough lifieral use of 
‘‘scjuad” methods, jiolled (>5% of the votes 
and were given 375 seats in the Cham])er 
(as against the 35 they liad previously 
had). 

June 10. MURDER OF THE SOCIAL¬ 
IST DEPUTY GIACOMO MAT- 
TEOTTI, who haej written a book. 7V;c 
bdscisti I'-xfuiscd. containing detailed case 
histories of hundreds of acts of violence 
illeg.illy carried out by fascists. 'I'he 
murderers were* fascists, some of them 
})roininent in tin* jiarty. When tried in 
192() they were either accjuitled or given 
light senlcMK'es. 

June 16. Most of the non f'ascist third 
of the nc‘w C'hamber sec.edc'd 
(AvcH/nir .Sfv r.v.v/e;/j and vo^ve(] not to re¬ 
turn until the .Matteolti alfair liacl been 
c'learc-d up and tlie complicity of tin* govern¬ 
ment disproved, fhe ojiposition demanded 
the dlshandment ol the f ascist militia and 
the cessalion of violence. .Mus.solini, faced 
l)y a major crisis 'the most .serious during 
his rulei, disavowed all connec tion vvitli the 
aliair and dismissed all those imjdicated. 
A rigid press censorship was introduced 
(July 1) and meetings of tlie op|)osition 
group vv'ere forbidden (.Vug. 3). 'fhe sup- 
j)ort of part of the Liberal group, under 
.Salandra, heljied to break the force of Uie 
(>p[K)sition, whicdi never rc-lurned to jiarlia- 
ment. In iq 2 (> the seats of t he sec essionists 
were declared vacant. 

1925. Continuation of the crisis, marked 

by revival of Jj'beral and Com¬ 
munist demonstrations in various parts of 
the country. Mussolini twice reorganized 
the cabinet (Jan. 5; Aug. 30) and extended 
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the work of repression through the Lcggc 
Fascistissime, which tightened control of 
the press (all journalists to be registered 
and every newspaper to have a director 
aj^pointed liy tlie government), forbade 
Freemasonry and similar secret organi¬ 
zations (May 19 ), and estai^lished gox’crn- 
ment control of local government through 
the a])pointed pode.sias. Many political 
u[)ponents of the regime arrested and trans¬ 
ported to the Lijiari Islands. 

1926, Jan. 31. 'The piime minister author¬ 

ized t(t govern by decree when 
necessity rcipiirt'd. 

Feb. Acute tension in relations with 
Germany, arising fiom the ruth¬ 
less policy of (icrmanization in 
the Southern d'yrol. 

Apr. 3. Kecognilion of a number <>[ 
labor syndicates and establisli- 
nient of compulsory arbitration in 
industrial disputes. Lockouts and 
strikes made illegal. 

Apr. 3. ()rgaiii/,a 1 ion of the BalHIld, a 

Fascist youth asso( iation to train 
tlie rising Lreneration. 

Apr. 7. Mussolini wounded in the nose 
by \ iolel (dibson. a derangtal Iris!) 
noblewoman. Two other attempts were 
made to assassinate* the /bao ubcj)t. 11 , 
f )ct. 1 ) and led to a law prox idine penalty 
of death for anyone* engaging in aeiions 
against the Idne. <iueen, eu' head e)f the 
state ! \ov. ^ 5 ). 

June 29. !^y deerec the working day 

was incre*ased to q he)urs. Pro- 
xincial and munici])al elee lions 
we'i'e* suspe“nde*d ineletinitt*ly. All 
e ities e*.\( (*pl Rome and Naj.dcs 
xvere* [)ul under gut/i .sYu.s'. 

Aug. 7. Treaty of friendship with Spain. 

Sept. 25. beginning of the campaign 
against the Ma^a, a leM)se criminal 
organization wiiieh had dominated 
Sicilian po]itic^ and life for 50 
years. 

Nov. 27. Treaty with Albania, establi .h- 
ing what amounted to an Italian 
proteet orate. 

1927, Apr. 5. Treaty of friendship with 

Hungary, Ijeginning o\ the* I’astdst 
poliey e)f rallying the “revisionist” 
states against the Little Pnlente 
and its su]>porter, k'rance. 

Nov. 22. Second treaty with Albania. 

1928, Feb. 21. d'he Fascist militia was in- 

eor])oraled wit!) the regular army. 

May 12. A new electoral law. Universal 
siiffragt* abolished and franciiise 
restricted to men of 21 and over who paid 
syndi('ate rates or taxes of too lire. Idee tor- 
ate redured from almost 10 . 000,000 to 
about 3 , 000 , 000 . 400 candidates for elec¬ 


tion to be submitted to voters by the 
Fascist Grand Council, to be xmted for or 
rejected In iolo by the electorate. 

Aug. 2. Treaty of friendship with 
Ethiopia. 

Sept. 23. Treaty of friendship with 
Greece. 

Nov. 16. ddie Fascist Grand Council 

made an ofticia] orgiin of the state 
and charge.'d with the duty of 
naming candidates for the Cham¬ 
ber and or co-ordinating all g(A’- 
ernmenl a( !i\i(ies. 

1929, Feb. 11. THE LATERAN TREA¬ 

TIES witi) the paj)acy" (ratilied 
June 7 ): creation of the state of \'atican 
('ity (ai(*a 10 S .7 acre^; and its recognition 
as independent; concordat between the 
Italian gox'ernrnent and the y)apacv regu¬ 
lating actix'ities of the Catholic Church; 
payment of an indemniiy of 750 . 000.000 
lire and one milliard lire in state bonds to 
tlie pope. 

Mar. 24. Elections. Flic 400 oliicial 
candidates receixed S. 510,559 
xotes, with only 135,761 adverse 
X otes. 

Apr. 21. National Council of Corpo¬ 
rations established to adjust, dis¬ 
putes l.cetween xarious grouyts in the interest 
of national proclucuion. 'I'he council was 
comi)osed of rei)rt*>entatives from the 
syiulic'ates and from the goxernment. De¬ 
spite much oliicial oratory about the 
Corporafr Mdfc it does not appear that 
much actual }lower was entrusted to the 
syndicate^, cw coryiorations. The actual 
adniinistration appears to have remained 
in the hands of a highly centralized l.)u- 
reaucrac'v. 

1930, Feb. 6 . Treaty of friendship with 

Austria. Mussolini Iregan to come 
out more openly as the c.hampion 
of revision of the j)ea('e treaties 
(s[H*eches of May 24 at Milan and 
t )ct. 27 at X'c'nic e). 

Apr. 30. Great naval program, the result 
of failure to sc*cure recognition of 
Italian jiarity from I'rance. Dur¬ 
ing the following years Italian 
naxal and air forces were built up 
to imposing dimensions. 

Oct, 25. Marriage of Princess Giovanna 
to king Boris of Bulgaria. Bul¬ 
garia brought more and more 
within the orbit of Italian in¬ 
due nc'c. 

1930-1935. The economic depression, ag¬ 
gravated for Italy bec'ause of her 
lack of basic' raw materials and constant 
adxerse trade balance. Great efforts xvere 
made to increase the y)roduction of food 
{buHU' of -ichfii!) and to reclaim swamp areas 
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for agricultural exploitation (Pontine 
marshes, etc.), as well as to develop hydro¬ 
electric power. Industrial production was 
increased and cost of production reduced 
by cuts in wages and other devices. Italy, 
like many other countries, tried to stave oil 
the worst ell'ect of the depression by the 
conclusion of trade pacts, rigid control of 
foreign exchange, conversion of the public 
debt, etc. The result was almost com¬ 
plete gov^ernment control of finance and 
industry. 

1933, Jan. The advent of the National 

Socialist government in Germany 
at once raised the prospect of Italo-German 
co-operation, which would havT involved 
an immeasurable strengthening of Italy’s 
position with respect to (ireat Britain and 
I'rance. Gen. Goring and C'ol. von Ihipen 
visited Rome at an early date (Apr. 11 - 19 ), 
but the sole result of the rapprochement 
appiears to have been the agreement of 
Germany to join in the 

July 15. Signature of the Four-Power 
Pact between England, I'rance, 
Italy, and Germany. Ehis re})resentcd a 
favorite idea of Mussolini, who aimed at 
replacing the influence of the small stales 
in the League of Nations by a bloc of 
major powers. In actual practice the 
Iu)ur-Power Tact piroved of almost no 
significance. 

1934, Jan. 20. The Italian Chamber passed 

a law completing the organization 
of the ‘T'orporalive state.” 

Mar. 17. Conclusion of the Rome Pro¬ 
tocols between Italy, .\ustria, and 
Hungary. Dollfuss and Gbmbbs had 
come to Rome for conferences, at which 
the agreements were worked out. They 
provided for closer trade relations, con¬ 
sultation and common p)olicy, and in general 
rep)resented the organization, under fascist 
auspices, of a Danubian bloc to counter¬ 
balance the Little Entente and the Erench 
in lluence. 

June 14-15. First visit of Chancellor 
Hitler to Italy. Though nothing 
much is known of what occurred, it seems 
that the two men made a j)oor imp)ression 
on each other and that they made no prog¬ 
ress toward establishing a common i)olicy. 
Quite the contrary, considerable tension 
develof^ed between Germany and Italy, 
especially with regard to Austria. 

July. The abortive Nazi coup in Vienna, 
which resulted in the death of 
Dollfuss, was solved in favor of Austria 
largely through the energetic action of 
Mussolini, who mobilized a huge army on 
the Brenner Pass and made clear his deter¬ 
mination to intervene in order to frustrate 
the German designs. 


Nov. 10. Establishment of the Central 
Corporative Committee, a type of 
economic p)arliament intended to 
complete the structure of the cor¬ 
porative state. 

Dec. 5. CLASH OF ITALIAN AND 
ETHIOPIAN TROOPS AT UA- 
LUAL, on the disputed Kthiofnan-Somali- 
land frontier. This was seized uj)on by the 
Italian government as the i)oint of de- 
j)arture for the conquest of Ehhioj)ia. Mter 
the great disaster at Adua in i 8 g 6 (f). 661 ), 
the Italian designs on Ethiopia had been 
more or less dormant. By agreement with 
England and France in 1906, Italy had been 
obliged to accep^t a relatively unjjromising 
slice of Ethiop)ia as her s))here of interest. 
In the pwst-war jieriod there had been ne¬ 
gotiations with England, but the.se had no 
concrete results, d'he Italian government 
had, indeed, adopted a i)olicy of friendship) 
with Ethiop)ia and had supported the ad¬ 
mission of IThiop)ia to the League of 
Nations. Now, howev^er, this p)olicy was 
reversed and the old })olicy of imperialist 
expansion was resumed. 

1935, Jan. 3. I 'he Italians havdng refused 
to arbitrate the Ualual atlair, the 
Ethiopian government appealed 
to the League under Art XI of the 
Covenant, but the League post¬ 
poned action. 

Jan. 7. AGREEMENT BETWEEN 
FRANCE AND ITALY, negotiated 
by M. Liival during a visit to Rome. In the 
hop>e of winning Italian support against 
(Germany, Laval made large concessions to 
Italian claims in .\frica (p). 96 ^), including 
more or less of a free hand in Ih.hio|)ia. 
Mussolini at once took advantage of the 
situation and sent to ITitrea Generals 
Di Bono and Graziani with large forces 
(Eel). 23 ). 

Apr. 11-14. The Stresa Conference, 

called by France to consider action 
against the German rearmament and to 
p)rovide further guaranties for Austrian in- 
dep)endencc. Italy joined in the decla¬ 
rations and p)rotests, but these were of no 
av^ail because of the complications that soon 
arose from the IThiopian atlair. 

May. Italy finally agreed to arbitrate 
differences, but ap)parently this 
was meant merely as a blind to 
stave off League action. 

June 23-24. The British minister for 
League affairs, Anthony Eden, 
visited Rome and offered Musso¬ 
lini concessions which the latter, 
however, rejected as inadequate. 

June 25-July 9. Italian-Ethiopian arbi¬ 
tration negotiations at The Hague 
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produced no semblance of agreement. 

Thereupon 

July 25. The League Council set Sept. 4 
as the date when it would itself 
begin to investigate the situation. By that 
time the Italian preparations were complete 
and Mussolini no longer concealed the fact 
that only the annexation of Ethiopia would 
satisfy him. While the League made be¬ 
lated efforts at adjustment, 

Oct. 3. THE ITALIAN FORCES 
BEGAN THE INVASION OF 
ETHIOPIA. They took Adua on 
Oct. 6 . 

Oct. 7. THE LEAGUE COUNCIL 
DECLARED ITALY THE AG¬ 
GRESSOR in the I'^thiopian affair 
and began to arrange for sanctions 
to be ap|)lied. 

Nov. 8 . After a rather slow advance the 
Italians finally took the fortress 
of Makalle. 'I'he command was then taken 
over by Marshal Pietro Badoglio, who care¬ 
fully reorganized the forces and t)repared 
for the dilhcult advance through the 
mountainous country. 

Nov. 18. 'hhe Ixiague of Nations voted 
the application of sanctions against 
Italy (prohibition of import of Italian 
goods; arms embargo, hnancial embargo, 
etc.). Italy thereujion end(“d all economic 
relations with the s^inctionist powers and 
adoj)ted a system of rigid control of food 
and raw materials to meet the emergency. 
Britain and h'rance continued their efforts 
to effect a compromise settlement, but the 
famous Hoare-Laval proposals (very favor¬ 
able to Italy) were wrecked by [)ublic in¬ 
dignation over the suggested reward to a 
nation branded as the aggressor. 

By the end of ig 35 the international 
tension had reached a high [htch and Eng¬ 
land and Italy were coming close to a 
collision in the Mediterranean. Britain 
concentrated a huge naval force at Alex¬ 
andria and secured jjromises of support 
from France, N’ugoslavia, (irecce, and Tur¬ 
key. But the British forces were poorly 
prepared, especially with respect to air 
power, and therefore avoided all j)rovoca- 
ti\e action. Italy weathered the sanctionist 
storm, the more so as the nations could not 
agree to a|)j)ly the oil sanction (h'eb. 193 b), 
which might have [proved decisive, but 
which might also have involved armed 
conflict. 'File reoccupation of the Rhine¬ 
land by Germany (Mar. ig^b) diverted the 
attention of England and h'ranc'e and made 
all prospects of further action against Italy 
illusory. 

1936, May 5. The Italian forces finally 
occupied Addis Ababa and the 


resistance of the Ethiopians collapsed 
(p. 1086 ). 

May 9. THE ITALIAN GOVERN¬ 
MENT FORMALLY PRO¬ 
CLAIMED THE ANNEXATION OF ALL 
ETHIOPIA, the King of Italy assuming the 
title Emperor of Ethiopia. Gradual paci¬ 
fication of the country (p. 1086 ). 

July 4. The League Council voted to 
discontinue sanctions. Complete 
debacle of League action; a mile¬ 
stone in the history of collective 
action in behalf of peace (p. 964 ). 

July. OUTBREAK OF THE CIVIL 
WAR IN SPAIN (p. 983 ). From 
the very outset Mussolini took an active 
jiart in supporting the Insurgents with men 
and equipment, on the theory that Italy 
could not permit the establishment of a 
“communist” government in the Mediter¬ 
ranean. The expense of sending 50,000 to 
75,000 “volunteers” to Spain, added to the 
cost of the Ethiopian campaigns and the 
demands for ever greater armaments, ne¬ 
cessitated the devaluation of the lire (Oct. 
5 ) and the introduction of various forms of 
levy on capital. At the same time the 
Italian action in Sj)ain aroused the appre¬ 
hensions of Great Britain and France and 
served to increase the tension in the 
Mediterranean. Mussolini, under these 
circumstances, was obliged to draw closer 
to Germany and to conclude 

Oct. 26. The Italian-German Agreement 
regarding Austria (p. 1008 ), which 
served as a foundation for Italo-German 
co-operation, and may be taken as the 
beginning of the Rome-Berlin Axis. Ger¬ 
many rec'ognized the conquest of Ethiopia 
by Italy (Oct. 251 . 

Nov. 9-12. Vienna conference between 
the representatives of the Rome 
Protocol states (Italy, Austria, and Hun¬ 
gary), marking the gradual consolidation 
of the Italian |)osition in the Danube 
Basin. 

1937, Jan. 2 . Conclusion of a “gentlemen’s 
agreement” between Italy and 
Great Britain. This affirmed the inde¬ 
pendence and integrity of Spain, freedom 
of passage through the (Mediterranean, etc. 
But in the long run it did not dispel the 
suspicion aroused by Italian activity in the 
Mediterranean and Near East. 

Mar. 16. Imposing visit of Mussolini 
to Libya (p. 1088 ), in the course 
of which he declared his interest and 
friendship for Moslems everywhere and 
permitted himself to be hailed as their pro¬ 
tector. This was taken as a mo\'e directed 
against British and French dominance 
over Arab countries, and the Italians were 
accused of sub\ ersive propaganda through- 
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out North Africa, Egypt, Palestine, and 
Syria. 

Mar. 25. Conclusion of an Italian- 
Yugoslav treaty, guaranteeing the 
existing frontiers and the maintenance of 
the s/atKS quo in the Adriatic. 'J'his brought 
to an end the long })eriod of tension between 
the two powers and was a serious blow at 
the Little Entente structure and at French 
intluence. 

Nov. 6. Italy adhered to the anti¬ 
communist pact between (Germany 
and Japan, thus completing the triangle 
of stales engaged in uj^setling the pcaice 
treaties and the stains quo. In keeping 
with tills jiolity, the Italian government, 
long critical of the l.cague Nations, an¬ 
nounced 

Dec. 11. The Vvithdrawal of Italy from 
the League. 

1938, Jan. 7. T 1 le Italian go\ eminent 
announced a huge naval con¬ 
struction program, to suppiernenl 
the great rearmament plan intro¬ 
duced a year pre\ ious. 

Mar. The German annexation of Aus¬ 
tria (p. looS). d'he world was 
astounded at ilussolini’s calm accejitance 
of a situation w hii h iinoh ed the break¬ 
down of the Rome* Protocol system and 
brought the powerful (lerman Nazi stale 
to the Brenner J*ass. IN identiy the Italian 
commitments in lltliiopia. Libya, and Spain 
made any otlier course impossible. Jn any 
event, Alussolini thenceforth became mi»re 
tlian ever dependent on (lermanv. 

Aug. 3. The Italian goxernment, despite 
past ])olicy and assurances, intro¬ 
duced a “racial'’ program direc ted against 
the Jews, who were lew in Italy. Various 
regulations barred foreign Jewvs from Italian 
schocjls, orderc'd all jews who had taken uj) 
residence in Italy since icjic) to leave within 
six months, discharged Jewish teachers and 
students from schools and universities, ])ro- 
hibited marriage between Italians and Xon- 
.'\ryans, etc. 

Sept. In the Czechoslovak crisis ip. 
1012; Alusscjlirii remained in the 
backgiound until tlie tension reached the 
breaking [)oint. d’iien he delisered himself 
of a series of threatening speec hes. But in 
the last instance he apjiears to have done 
his utmost to bring about the Municli 
meeting and the accord which sacrificed 
a large part of C'zechoslco akia to (Ger¬ 
many. 

Oct. 8. The L'ascist Grand (’oiincdl 
abolished the Chamber of Dci)u- 
ties, last vc.stige of the old constitution, and 
replaced it with a Chamber of Fasces 
and Corporations. 


Nov. 16. Ratification of the Anglo- 
Italian Pact (c:oneluded Apr. i(j). 
Thereby Great Britain recognized the con¬ 
quest of Ethioi)ia and Italy promised to 
withdraw all troojis from Sj)ain on the 
conclusion of the civil war. In addition the 
agreement dealt with other outstanding 
Alediterranean (|uestions. I'rance also 
recognized the Italian conquest, but only 
to be confronted with 

Nov. 30. A great demonstration in the 
Italian Chamber, wdlh loud de¬ 
mands for the c'cssion of Corsica and 
Tunisia. 'The agitation spread throughoui 
the country, In-ing tolerated by the govern¬ 
ment. Although no otiuial demand for 
territory w;is made of k raiue, the relalicms 
Ijctween tiie two ]H)wers became extremely 
strained, a .situation made e\en worse 
by' the Insurgent \ictories in C'alaloiiia tp. 
0‘S4' ■ 

1939 , Jan. 20 - 23 . Count Ciano, the Italian 
foreign minisUT, paid a visit to 
Belgrade and arranged f<»r i lc»ser poht.ii'ab 
economic, and cultural relations betw’een 
Italy’ and ^’ugo^la\ia. One ol)jcati\e of 
the Italian government was to bring about 
a reconciliation between \'ugoski\ia tuid 
Hungary. 

Apr. 7 . Italian inwision and cont|uest 
of Albania, whi; ;i \ oted personal 
uiuon with Italv ([). 1020). 

May 22. Conclusion of a politic'al and 
military alliance with Germany. 
Tlie clc»sc ‘'4 c:<)-operaI ion was nc»w estab¬ 
lished. with mtu'h C(.)ming and going of 
military men and technical exper ts, .\c\er- 
theless Alussolini, more' directly exi)osed 
to l-'rcncli and Ihitisli power, appears to 
liave used his intluence to (jb\iate critical 
de\'eloj)metUs. At tlu' end (»f May’ and 
early’ in June the Italian troops were tinally 
withdrawn from Spain. 

Aug. Conferences of Count Ciano with 
the German leaders were kept 
extremely secret, but were taken to presage 
the international c risis which broke on Aug. 
20 (}). ()()()}. 'Dirouglioiit Ciermany’’s dis¬ 
pute with Pedand tiiv Italian jiress strongly’ 
siipj)ortecl tlu- (jerrnan ps)silic)n, though it 
appc'iirs that .Mussolini used his intluence 
to elTcet a ])a('irir solution. Wlien the storm 
broke on Sept, r Italy surprised the 
wcwld by’ maintaining neutrality, evidently 
in the thought of ser\'ing Germany as a 
channel for necessary supjilies. 

b. THE PAPACY 

1914, Sept. 3. BENEDICT XV fGiacomo 
della Chiesa) was elected pope on 
the death of I’ius X (Aug. 20). The new 
pontiff was confronted with the world con- 
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flagration, whicli he did his utmost to 
terminate. After various appeals to tlie 
warring governments, 

1917 , Aug. 1 . '.rhc po])e i)ut forward his 
most comi)rehensive proposal for 
peace, suggesling a ty])e of “|>eaee without 
victory” and arrangements to settle future 
international disputes by arl)itration. These 
efforts bore no fruit (j). 042). 

1922 , Feb. 6. PIUS XI (Arhillc Ratti) was 
elected })oj)e on the demise of 
Benedic t X\’ (jan. 22). 'I'he reign of Pius 
XI {)roved to be one of the most critical 
in the whole modern history of the ])aj)acy. 
.\ithough the long-standing quarrel with 
the hVench go\’ernmcnt was gradually ad¬ 
justed fjy coiujironiise (May Jan. 

18, 1924), in Russia the Polslievik campaign 
against religion ap[tailed all (diristcaidorn. 
f rom the wry outset tiie pope took a strong 
stand against communism, which he (on- 
demned publicly on many occasions (most 
recently in the encyc lit al of Mar. 19, 

In the same way tlie 

1926 . Anti-clerical policy of the Mexican 
government (p. 1075) '-nlled from 
the po])e the strongest protests, which were 
freciuenlly renewed. With the Fascist 
government in Italy there was constant 
irietion, marked hy riiUc h biitiTiu-ss. es¬ 
pecially in \'i(‘\v of the supjiression of the 
i’opular iCaitholi(',) I’ariy, whicli had been 
formed after tlie rc \ if. atioii of tlie jiapal 
prohibition of ])artic ij^aiion in Italian 
jiolitics (Nov. II. ](poj. riiimately, 
howxwer, tlie two parlies Pi tlu‘ di.sjmte 
managed to reach agreement, and the cam- 
niel whi' h ciatc-cl bac k to i>70 was disjiosed 
of b\' 

1929 , Feb. 11 . THE LATER AN TREA¬ 
TIES, whieii were- rati lied June 7. 
Of these agre.-ement.'' the Lateran Treaty 
Jiroper reslorcai the temporal power of the 
pojie, who was to rule o\'er the Vatican City, 
a small sec lion of Rome . 10S.7 ac res) about 
8t. Petc’r’s and the \ aiican, in fidl sover¬ 
eignty. A concordat with the Italian 
government dcUined tlie position of the 
Cliurc ii in the base isl slate, while a financial 
agreement in\■oI^ed the payment by the 
Italian go\’ernnien( of an indemnity of 
750,000,000 lire in cash and 1,000.000,000 
lire in government bonds. I'nder the new 
conditions, the pope gave up his status of 
voluntary iiri.soner, and July 25 for the first 
time left the Vatican. Ijnfortunately the 
agreements by no means ended friction be- 
tw'een the Cliurch and the government. 
"Much di.sjiute arose regarding the activities 
of the C'atholic youth organizalion, the 
Azione Cattoliai. This particular matter 
was disposed of by a sui)plemcntary agree¬ 
ment of Sef)t. 2, 1931, by which it was 
provided that the Azione CoUoliai should 


desist from all political activity and should 
restrict itself to the religious instruction of 
youth. 

1931 . The revolution in Spain ('p. 982) 
ushered in a jx)licy of anti-clerical¬ 
ism on the jiart of the rej^iiblican govern¬ 
ment and so added yet another proldem to 
those already weighing on the jiapacy. 
Here again the })ope issued protests and, 
in order tcj make clear the sympathy of the 
C'liurch with the neecls ancl asfiirations of 
the lower c lasses, j)ublished 
May 15 . .\n important encyclical, Quad- 
rngrsinio anno, to supplement the 
famous encyclical Rrnnn novarum of Leo 
XIII (1891). d'lie p<>j>e called for social 
and economic reform, condemned (.he mal- 
distril»uticu'i of wealth, and strongly urged 
fundamental changes to give (he worker a 
fairer share in the jiroduct of his labor. At 
the same time he once more condemned 
communism ancl socialism. 

1933 , July 20 . C’onclusion of the concordat 
with the National Socialist govern¬ 
ment of Germany. .\ll lic»ugh the position 
of the Church was carefully defined, the 
anti-clericalism, not to say the atheism and 
neo-jiaganisrn of the new regime in Cier- 
maiiy was so strong that conllict was almost 
inevitable. The Nazi threat to the (Jhurcli 
was .seen to be ik* Jess serious than tliat from 
communism. J'he Church fought for its 
position as well as it could, bul tiiere was 
no real amelioration of the situation, and 
the German annexation of Austria, a purely 
Catiiolic state, in Mar. 1938, made con¬ 
ditions ii anytiiing e\'en worse. 
1936 , July. 1 'hc outbreak of the civil -war 
in Spain apjieared to promise a 
rea.ction against the anii-L'lc.ricalism of the 
rcjiublicaii regime. 'The pope tlierefore 
su]>ported (ien. Lramo and recognized the 
Insurgent regime i.Aug. 27 , 1937 >. But 
when Bins XI died (!• eb. 10, 1939) the 
Spanish situation was as yet undecided and 
tile world was rent by the conllict of fascism 
and democracy and communism. In the 
midst of this confusion the position of the 
k'hurch had become extremely precarious, 
but the pontiff had earned world-wide re¬ 
spect for the firmness of his stand against 
any regime threatening religion or the 
tundamental rights of ll\c individual (i.e. 
his coudemnation of the racial policies of 
Germany and Italy). 

1939 , Mar. 2 . PIUS XII iKugenio Pacelii) 
was elected pi^pc He had served 
for years as j)a{);d secretary of state and 
chief adviser to Pius XI and was generally 
recognized as a man of strong will, com¬ 
bined with great astuteness and diplomatic 
skill. He devoted himself at once to efforts 
for the pacification of Europe, but for the 
rest introduced no basic change of policy. 
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7. SWITZERLAND 


1914, Aug. 1. The Swiss Confederation 
mobilized its forces in view of the 
international crisis and remained on a war 
footing throughout the conflict. Aug. 4 
the government announced its neutrality, 
and its readiness to defend it no doubt had 
something to do with respect for Swiss 
territory on both sides. Naturally the great 
conflict led to a certain degree of tension 
between the French and the German¬ 
speaking cantons. For the rest the war 
resulted in ever increasing authority of the 
federal as against the cantonal governments 
(the Federal Council was given exceptional 
powers Aug. 3 , 1914 ). Switzerland suffered 
much from food shortage and was obliged 
to establish liighly centralized control of 
economic activity. Fhe demands of the com¬ 
batants and the need for food resulted in a 
striking development of Swiss industry, with 
a corresponding growth of industrial labor 
and a spread of socialist and radical thought. 
By the end of the war the social tension 
liad reached tlie point where 

1918, Nov. 12. A general strike was at¬ 

tempted. This, however, ended | 
in grievous failure. Bourgeois and I 
democratic elements were more j 
than ever on tfieir guard, and } 
Dec. 8 . Switzerland broke off relations 
with Soviet Russia, which w'as sus¬ 
pected of subversive propaganda. ^ 
To date the Swiss government has j 
refused recognition of the new 
regime in Russia. 

1919, Apr. 11. Geneva was chosen as the 

seat of the League of Nations. 

The Swuss, though long interested in inter¬ 
national collaboration, w^ere nevertheless 
primarily concerned with maintenance of ; 
their neutrality, and were anxious to avoid , 
dangerous commitments. When, ; 
Apr. 11. The j^eople of Vorarlberg voted : 
by a large majority for union with ! 
Switzerland, the federal govern- | 
ment ignored the opportunity to 
extend the confederation. By the 
June 28. Treaty of Versailles the powers 
recognized the perpetual neutrality 
of Switzerland, while the Swiss gave up their 
treaty right to occupy northern Savoy in the 
event of war (this right or oldigation had not 
been exercised). The intricate problem of the 
free zones of Upper Savoy and (iex, so im¬ 
portant for the defense of Cieneva, was left to 
direct Franco-Swiss negotiations. 
Nov, 19. The Swiss parliament voted 
to join the League of Nations, but 
the federal government first secured from 
the League Council 


1920, Feb. 13. The Declaration of London, 

by which the League Council 
agreed that Switzerland should 
not be obliged to take part in 
military sanctions under the terms 
of the Covenant, ddiereupon 

Mar. 8 . Switzerland formally joined 
the League. Nevertheless, a 
pleldscite arranged to decide the 
issue, on 

May 16. Showed a vote of only 416,000 
in favor as against 323,000 op¬ 
posed. 

1921, Aug. 7. Agreement with France with 

respect to the free zones. Switzer¬ 
land agreed to give up former treaty rights, 
l)ut this arrangement was repudiated by a 
Swiss plebiscite (Feb. 18 , 1923 ). There¬ 
upon tlie h'rench government took uni¬ 
lateral action, moving its customs stations 
forward to the political frontier (Nov. 10 , 
1923 ). The Swiss government })rotested 
and it was finally decided to investigate 
the legal asi)ects of the i)roblem and to 
arbitrate the dispute (Oct. 30 , 1924 , Mar. 
18 , 1925 ). 

1923, Mar. 29. (ouiciusion of .i customs 
union between Switzerland and 
the little principality of Liechtenstein, 
which before the war had been closely 
associated with .Austria-Tlungi'iry. The 
Swiss gov'ernment w’as henceforth to oper¬ 
ate the iK)stal and telegraph services, and 
to })rotect the foreign interests of Liechten¬ 
stein. 

May 10. V. V. Vorovsky, Russian dele¬ 
gate to the Lausanne Conferenc:e 
(p. 1005 ), ''^as assassinated by Maurice 
Conradi, a Swiss who had suffered under 
the Soviet regime in Russia. Ci)nradi was 
acquitted by the courts (Nov. 16 ) and the 
whole incident brought Switzerland and 
Russia to a state of extreme tension. The 
questions arising from the A'orovsky affair 
were settled only in 1927 (A})r. 15 ), but 
ev^en that did not signify a great improve¬ 
ment in relations. 

1930, Apr. 13. The Swiss and French 
governments having failed to 
reach agreement on the free zones, the 
Permanent Court of International Justic'e 
was ai)pcaled to and arranged for new dis¬ 
cussions (Apr. 13 , 1931 ). These too having 
broken down (July), the court took matters 
into its own hands and 
1932, June 7. Decided the question in 
favor of Switzerland. The French 
government was directed to withdraw its 
customs stations by Jan. i, 1934 . 
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Nov. 9. Serious labor disturbances at 

Geneva resulted from the growing 
pressure of the world crisis. The police 
fired upon a crowd of demonstrating social¬ 
ists, killing twelve persons. The radical 
leader, Deputy Nicolle, was arrested, and 
an attempt to proclaim a general strike 
(Nov. 12 ) came to nothing. The govern¬ 
ment now proceeded with ever-greater 
vigor against all extremists. 

1933, May 12. The wearing of party uni¬ 

forms was forbidden. 

Oct. 14. The f ederal Council was again 
giv^en authority to legislate by 
decree in economic matters. 

1934. The Swiss government bitterly op¬ 

posed the admission of Russia to 
the League of Nations, and voted 
against it in the League C'ouncil. 
1936, Feb. 24. liy j)lcbiscite the [)eopIe 
\'oted to extend the period of 
military training. In view of the raj)idly 
growing international tension, the Swiss 
began to feel extremely uneasy, and there¬ 
fore embarked ui)on an extensive arma¬ 
ment program (June 5, IQ36) which in¬ 
volved thorough modernization of frontier 
defenses, mechanization of army units, 
de\'elopment of air defense, etc. 
1936, Feb. 4. Assassination of the National 
Socialist leader Gustloff by a Jew, 
at Dav'os. 'Lhe go\’ernmeiU at once forbade 
continuation of a national organization of 
National Socialists. Protests of the Ger¬ 
man government and ra{)id de\ elopment of i 
ill-feeling between the two countries. In 
the eyes of the (iermans the one redeeming 
feature was the \aliant struggle which the 
Swiss government continued to wage against 
communism (new measures of suj)pression, 
Nov. 3 ). In some cantons the Communist 
Party was entirely forbidden. 


Sept. 26. The government decided to 
devalue the Swiss franc, in keep¬ 
ing with the policy of France. 
This step led to a marked eco¬ 
nomic revival. 

1937, June 16. The government, though 

it had taken part in economic 
sanctions against Italy during the Ethiopian 
crisis (p. g 04 ), decided to recognize the lud- 
ian conquest. The ill-concealed aspirations 
of the Fascists to the Italian-speaking can¬ 
tons of Switzerland, the conclusion of the 
Berlin-Kome Axis, and the collapse of 
the system of collective security made it 
essential for the Swiss government to avoid 
pressing matters to the limit. 

Dec. 7. Romansch was recognized as 
a fourth national (though not 
ofiicial) language. This was a 
step designed to win renewed sup- 
})ort from the cantons most di¬ 
rectly ex})osed to Italian de.signs. 

1938, Apr. 30. The government appealed 

to the Council of the League of 
Nations to recognize Switzerland’s uncon¬ 
ditional neutrality, pointing out the great 
change that had come over Europe since 
igi() and stressing the particularly exposed 
position of Switzerland between the League 
powers and those of the Rome-Berlin .Axis. 
The League Council accepted the Swiss 
view (May 14 ), thus freeing Switzerland 
from all obligation to take part even in 
economic sanctions against a future ag¬ 
gressor. d’he federal government at once 
l)rought this new situation to the attention 
of the German and Italian governments, 
which, by exi hange of notes of June 21 , 
expressed their appreciation and undertook 
to “acknowledge and respect” the complete 
neutrality of the lonfederation. 


8 . GREATER GERMANY 


a. THE GERMAN REICH 

1918, Oct. 28. Mutiny of sailors at Kiel, 
caused by orders from the ad¬ 
miralty to go to sea and light the 
British. “Further than Heligo¬ 
land we will not go.” 

Oct. 29. Emperor William 11. alarmed 
at demands in the Reichstag for 
his abdication, left Berlin for army 
headquarters at Spa. 

Nov. 4 and 6. The revolt at Kiel 
si)read to other seaports. Councils 
of workers and soldiers formed. 
Nov. 7. Revolt at Munich, led by Kurt 
Eisner, an independent socialist. 


led to the })roi lamation of a republic in 
Bavaria (Nov. 8 ). Similar outlireaks in 
other cities throughout Germany. 

Nov. 8. The emperor refused a demand 
of the Majority Socialists that he 
abdicate, and rejected advice from 
the cabinet of Prince Max of 
Baden that he do so to save the 
nation from civil war. 

Nov. 9. ABDICATION OF THE EM¬ 
PEROR announced in Berlin by 
Prince Jvlax, REPUBLIC PROCLAIMED 
by Scheidemann. Government turned over 
to Majority Socialists, led by Friedrich 
Ebert and Philip Scheidemann. The em- 
jieror tied to Holland in his special train. 
Allowed to cross the frontier by order of 
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Queen Wilhelmina after some hours of de¬ 
lay. Ills abdication was not signed until 
Nov. 28, by which time all other German 
rulers had abdicated. This revolution in 
Germany made it impossil)ie to resist 
armistice terms offered by the Allies, and 
acceiHed Nov. 11. 

Nov. 10. A joint ministry of Inde¬ 
pendent and Majority Socialists 
took control in llerlin. Struggle between 
the extreme Left, or Spartacist, group, led 
].)y Kar! Liebknecht and Rosa Luxemburg, 
who fa\a)red a coiimumist regime, and tl'.e 
Social Democrats (iSIajority Socialists), 
who wanted a gradual and not a violent 
abandonment of ca]htalism. 

Nov. 25- A conference of re|)resentatives 
of the new stale governments met 
at lierlin and decided that a 
National Constituent Assembly 
sliould be elected. 

Dec. 16. A congress of workmen’s and 
soldiers’ councils at Berlin ri'fused 
to invite Liebknechl and Luxemburg to 
take part, showing that the masses favored 
the moderate policy of the Majority Social¬ 
ists. The Spartacists op])Osed the ])lan of 
a Nali<.)nal .Asscmibly. 

1919, Jan. 5-15. Spartacist revolt in 

Berlin, crushed l\v the pnn isional 
gov’crnmcnt with the aid of the regular 
army. 7’he Independent Socialists sided 

with the S])arla(:isls, now avowed commu¬ 
nists. Rt)sa Luxemburg and Karl Licb- 

knecht were killed while under arrest 
(Jan. 15). 

Jan. 19. Election of members of a 
national assembly, to drav' u[) a 
ca)nstiM.itio:i. The C’ommunists refuser! to 
take j)art, but all the other groups lM>ih 
Right and Left were repre.sented. Majority 
Socialists won scats, ('enter SS, Demo 
cr.ats 75, de;>c:)d<- 

Socialists 22, others 31. 

Feb. 6- National Assembly met at Wei¬ 
mar. It wtis (onirolled by a 
coalition of Mtiiority Socialists. 
Center Party, and Democnits. led 
by Scheid<-mann. 

Feb. 11. Friedrich Ebert chosen as first 
President of the German Re¬ 
public, by the .National .\sseml)Iy. 

Feb.-Mar. I'urliKU' communist uprisings 
in Berlin, Munich, etc., su]r])n s-.(Ml 
l)y Gustav Noske, tuting for the 
government. 

Feb. 21. Assassination of Kurt Eisner, 
by a consf)iracy to re-establish the 
monarchy. 

Apr. 4-May 1. Soviet Republic estab¬ 
lished in Bavaria. This was o' er- 
thrown ]>y armed forces of the federal 
government. 


June 1. Proclamation of a Rhineland 
Republic, instigated and sui>- 
f)orted by Trance. After some 
months the movement collaj)sed 
because of the hostility of tlie in¬ 
habitants. 

June 20. The Scheidemann ministry 
resigned rather than sign the 
peace treaty dictated by the Allies. 

June 21. The German fleet was scuttled 
at Scapa Flow, Iw its crews. 

June 23. d'he new cabinet, under Gus¬ 
tav Bauer (Matthias Erzberger, 
vice-chancellor; Count von Brockdorff- 
Rantzau. foreign minister), accepted the 
peace treaty unconditionally after the 
Weimar Assembly had vote(l 237 to 13(8 
for conditional accej)tance, in order t(/ a\’oi(I 
iiuasion of the country. In this way the 
Majority Socialists and Lil)c‘rals who con¬ 
trolled the Assembly r.s.'^imicd the odium 
for the hated treaty. 

July 12. The Allied blockade was finally 
lifted, after a large ]>art of the 
t)oi)ulation had been redm cd to 
the \'erge of slarx ation. 

July 31. ADOPTION OF THE WEI¬ 
MAR CONSTITUTION. I'hc 
jjresident, elected for a 7-ycar term, was to 
a]>)>oint a ehamellor wlio in turn ehose a 
cabinet which could command a. majority 
in the Ju’irhsl<i^. By .Arts. 25 and 4(S the 
president was empowered to suspend con¬ 
stitutional guaranties and dissol\’e the 
Rcu/ishni in periods of national emergmu y. 
d'he compost'd of delegates from 

iS states (no one of which was to have more 
than two-fifths of the seats), could flclay 
but not prexent legislation. 'I’iie members 
of the Rcii /isldi^ were ('let leti, not as iii- 
dix'idiials or as rt'presenlatixes of districts, 
liut !)>’ j)arty lists for all German>s A 
system of [iropor!ional rt']M’esc'nla 1 ion in¬ 
sured the reiore.seiital ion of minority parties, 
but also net essit.il ed (oalilioii gtn ern- 
ments. 

Sept. 22. 'The goNtg-imunt was obligeil 
l)y the .Allies to strike out {U'o- 
vision for liu- representation of 
Austria and to promise to respeel 
.\ustrian indepemlenee. 

Oct. 6. d'he goxernment ord'cred the 
evacuation of Latvia by Gen. von 
der Goltz and his corps, at the 
command of the .\llies. 

1920, Feb. 10. Plebiscite in the northern 
zone of Schleswig resulted in a 
vote fur Denmark. The jilcbi.scite 
in the southern zone (Mar. 14) 
was in ftixor of Germany. 

Feb. 12. T rent h tr()0|)s and the Allied 
commission of control took charge 
in Upper Silesia. 
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Mar. 13-17. KAPP PUTSCH, a mo¬ 
narchical coup, Jed to seizure of 
government buildings in I^eriin. The 
government fled to Stuttgart, f)ut the move¬ 
ment colla])sed as result of a general strike 
of the trade unions. 

Mar. 19. A great Spartacist rising took ! 
place in the Ruhr mining districts. ' 

Mar. 26. Resignation of the Bauer j 
cabinet. A new ministry was 
formed by Hermann Miiller. 

Apr. 3. Cio\'ernment troops, having 
entered tlie Ruhr, put down the 
revolt with great severity. 

Apr. 6 -May 17. French troops occupied 
Frankfurt and some of the Ridir 
towns as a reply to invasion of the 
Ruhr by (icrman government 
troops. 

Apr. 30. l. nion of eight central (ierrn.an 
states to fortn tiic new state of 
Thuringia. 

June 6 . General elections, to rc]>lare 
the National .Vssemldy by a regu¬ 
lar Krirlislir^. ’I'iie W'eiinar (oalition t.-st 
its majority aiid a mnv coalition was fornaMl 
of the iN'ople’s l*arl> ddheral), P’enter. and 
l>emocrats. 'I'he .Miiiier cala'nc'l roigned 
June S) and a new gioernment was formed 
by Konstantin Fehrenbach, le.ader 'M the 
(..'enter idirly (June 25 ). 'ilie Socialists 
were e.\eludc(i. 

July 5-16. Spa Conference fj). 057 ■ 
The (lermans signed a pnUotol 
of disarmament and arranged f^T 
coal di'iix iM'ies. 

July 11. .V plehiseite in .\llenstein and 
.Marienwerder resulted in a la.rge 
majority lor (iennany. 

Sept. 20. by deeision of the lA-agiie. 
Eupen and Malmedy were turned 
over to Belgium. 1*i\ e-si\lhs •)! the Ooo.ooo 
inhabitants were German-speaking, d'he 
j)ea( e treaty did not {)ro\ idc for a ]>lebi^i ite. 
i)Ut only ga\’e llie inhabitants six montlis to 
register ti\eir ])re‘lerenee ])nbliely. 

Nov. 9. Danzig proclaimed a free city, 
as prox ided for in tlie j)ea*'e treaty. 

It was f)laced uiuler j)rolfeiion of 
the League. 

1921, Mar. 8 . Allied occupation of Diissei- 
dorf, Duisburg, and Ruhrort, i)e- 
eause of alleged German default 
in re]>aralii)ns ])ayments. 

Mar. 20. Plebiscite in Upper Silesia, in , 
favor of (lerniany. | 

May 2. Korfanty atui tlie I’cdes started i 
a rising in Upper Silesia. 

May 4. Resignation of Fehrenbach. i 
A new ministry was formed by 
Julius "Wirth (May 10 ). 

May 11 . Germany accepted the Allied 
reparations terms (f). 957 ). 


July 16. Trial of war criminals at Leip- 
zig. 

Aug. 29. Assassination of Matthias 
Erzberger by reactionary con¬ 
spirators, wdio escaped. 

Oct. 12 . Award of the League of Nations 
in the Upper Silesian question 
(p. o57j. 

1922, Apr. 16. Treaty of Rapallo with 

Ru.ssia (}). r)vS). 

June 24. Assassination of Walther 
Rathenau, jew ish industrialist and 
cabinet minister, by r(‘a( tionary national¬ 
ists. The assassins committed suicide and 
tlieir accom])li( es were mildly dealt w'ith by 
tlie government. 

June 30. Membership in UKuiarchist 
organizations made a criminal 
olVense. 

Aug, iJeginning of tiie collapse of the 
mark, due to heavy re(xiralions 
j'ayments. 

Nov. 14. Resignation of the Wirth 
cabinet. .V new go\ornment wa.s 
formed Iw Wilhelm Cuno, an in- 
duential industrialist. 

1923, Jan. 11 . OCCUPATION OF THE 

RUHR, after Germany had lieen 
declared iii default p. The gox'crn- 

inent suspended all deiixeries to the Allies, 
but the i-'ianco-Belgian (..'ommission ar- 
r('Sled the recalcitrant mine-owners and 
took over mines and railroads. Tlie go\xTn- 
menl supp orted the pofiulation in a jiolicy 
of passive resistance. 

Aug. 12. Resignation of Cuno. A new 
cabiiuU was formed Ity Gustav 
Stresemann, leader of the People’s 
I'arty. He was su])])oned by the 
Sv)cialists. Genier, and I.)einocratic 
Parties. 

Sept. 26. Tiie go\omnient ended passi\’e 
resistance. 

Oct. 21. A Rhineland Republic was pro¬ 
claimed at Aix la-Gluiiielle, with 
Belgic.n and brem h siip]ic)rt. The gov¬ 
ernment was faced also witli communist 
irout)les in Saxoipv arid with mcmarchical 
j )lol^ in Ba \ aria. 

Nov. 8-11. “BEER HALL PUTSCH” 

in Munich, occasioned liy the 
general crisis resulting from the Ruhr occu¬ 
pation and the linancial ccdlapse. Field 
Marshal von Ludendorff and Adolf Hitler, 
letider of a growing National Socialist 
Party, attcm])ted to oxarthrow the Ba¬ 
varian goxeriimeiu. The rising was poorly 
organized and was easily \>u{ down. Hitler 
was arrested and senlenc'cd tea five years in 
prison. W hile serving his term he WTote 
M('in Kawpf. a book outlining liis career, 
Ids thecxries, and his program. He was re¬ 
leased after serving less than a year, and at 
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once resumed his propaganda and organiz¬ 
ing activity. 

Nov. 15. Opening of the Rentenhank. 
Hjalmar Schacht, appointed 
special currency commissioner, undertook 
the difficult task of substituting a new 
monetary unit for the worthless paper cur¬ 
rency. The new Rcntcnmark, theoretically 
secured by a blanket mortgage on all land 
and industry to the amount of 3,200,000,000 
gold marks, was exchangeable for one 
trillion of the old marks. Hans Luther, 
as minister of finance, tried by drastic 
economies, including the dismissal of more 
than 700,000 government emjiloyees, to 
balance the budget. But the Dawes Plan 
and the foreign loan that went with it were 
what really made it possible for Germany 
to emerge from bankrujitcy. In the process 
most of the internal debt, pulilic and pri¬ 
vate, was wajied out. Most of the cajiital 
of the rentier class and the savings of all 
classes, vanished. But many fortunes were 
made by clever speculators, some of them 
Jewish, who incurred general hatred. The 
drastic deflation, like the signature of the 
Versailles Treaty, discredited the Liberal 
groups, who were gradually deserled by the 
impoverished middle classes. The aris¬ 
tocracy remained monarchist at heart, 
while the workers tended to become more 
radical. 'J'he business men, who tended to 
dominate the various coalition govern¬ 
ments, were, however, conxinced that Ger¬ 
many, in need of raw materials, markets, 
and new capital, must remain on good terms 
with England, the United States, and 
possibly France. Hence the policy of 
fulfillment represented by Gustav Strese- 
mann, who remained in every cabinet until 
his death in 1929. The fxdicy made possible 
the flotation of large Ijond issues, largely 
in the United States, which helped i)ay 
reparations and brought on a hclitious 
prosperity. 

Nov. 23. Fall of the Stresemann minis¬ 
try. It was succeeded by a gov¬ 
ernment under Wilhelm Marx 
(Center), in which Stresemann 
became minister for foreign affairs. 
1924, Jan. 31. Collapse of the separatist 
movement in the Rhineland, after 
the assassination (Jan. 9) of Heinz, 
the president of the autonomous 
Palatinate government. 

Apr. 9. The Dawes Plan (p. 959). It 
was accepted by the (ierman 
Reichstag Aug. 28. 

May 4. Reichstag elections. Gain of 
Nationalists and Communists at 
the expense of the moderate 
parties. 


Nov. 18. Completion of the evacuation 
of the Ruhr. 

Dec. 7. Reichstag elections, in which 
the Socialists regained some of 
their los.scs. 

1925, Jan. 15. Cabinet formed by Hans 
Luther. A Nationalist for the 
first time was included. 

Feb. 28. Death of President Ebert. 

Mar. 29. Presidential election. None 
of the seven c'andidales received 
the needed majority, but the Nationalist 
candidate, Karl Jarres, was in the lead, 
with 10,416,655 votes against 7,802,496 for 
Otto Braun (Socialist). The constitution 
jirovided for a second election, in which the 
candidate receiving the largest number of 
votes should be elected. The Socialists and 
Democrats sujiported Wilhelm Marx, 
leader of the Center, while tlie Right parties 
abandoned Jarres in favor of k ick! Marshal 
Paul von Hindenburg, in retirement since 
1919. The Communists put forward Ernst 
Thalmann. 

Apr. 26. HINDENBURG ELECTED 
PRESIDENT, with 14,655,766 
votes against Marx’s 15,751,615. Thiil- 
mann polled almost 2,000,000 votes, which, 
if they had gone to Marx, would have been 
sufficient to defeat Hindenburg. 

Oct. 16. Locarno Treaties (p. 959). The 
Reichstag voted for ratitication 
Nov. 27 . 

Nov. 29. The Prussian government 
settled the Hohenzollern claims, 
leaving the former emj)erc)r large 
tracts of land and many estates, 
in addition to a money payment 
of some ^7,000,000. 

Dec. 5. Resignation of the Luther 
cabinet. This c.au.sed a deadlock 
which was broken only by Hinden- 
burg’s threat to invoke Art. 48. 
Luther ultimately reformed his 
cabinet. 

1926, Feb. 10. Germany applied for ad¬ 
mission to the League, in accord 
with the Locarno Treaties. Her 
admission was iK)stpc)ned because 
of a dispute regarding seats on the 
council (y). 9()0). 

Apr. 24. Treaty of friendship and neu¬ 
trality with Russia, extending the 
Rajxdlo 'i'reaty of 1922. 

May 6. The Reichstag rejected a pro¬ 
posal to confiscate the property of 
former ruling families. 

May 12. Resignation of the Luther 
cabinet, following its instructions 
that the old imj)erial colors should 
be used in the diplomatic service. 

May 17. Second cabinet of Wilhelm 
Marx. 
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June 30. Referendum on the confis- | 
cation of royal property. The 
vote was heavily in favor of con¬ 
fiscation, but the total fell short 
of the number required by law. 

Sept. 8 . Germany admitted to the 
League, with a permanent seat on 
the council. 

1927, Sept. 18. President von Hindenburg, 

in a memorial speech dedicating 
the Tannenburg monument, repu¬ 
diated German responsibility for 
the war (Art. 231 of the Versailles 
Treaty). 

1928, Jan. 29. Treaties with Lithuania, 

regarding the frontiers and the 
status of Memel, and providing 
for arbitration. 

May 20. Reichstag elections. The 
Socialists so strengthened their 
number of scats that they had to 
be included in the government. 
The Nationalists lost heavily. 

June 13. Resignation of the Marx 
ministry. Hermann Muller (So¬ 
cialist) formed a new gov'crnment. 

1929, Feb. 6 . Germany accepted the 

Kellogg-Briand Pact (j». 9 O 0 ). 

Sept.-1930, June. Evacuation of the 
Rhineland. 

Oct. 3. Death of Gustav Stresemann. 

Dec. 22. A referendum upheld the de¬ 
cision to ado[)t the Young Plan. 
'I'his marked a defeat for the 
Nationalists, led by Hugenberg, 

1930, Mar. 27. Resignation of the Muller 

cabinet. A new coalition was 
formed by Heinrich Briining 
(Center), in which j)arties of the 
Right replaced the Socialists. 

July 16. Jdie Reichstag having rejected 
a budget bill. President Ilinden- 
hurg authorized it by decree. This act was 
condemned by the Reichstag, which was 
thereu|)on dissolved, the budget being put 
into effect by decree. 

Sept. 14. Reichstag elections. Emer¬ 
gence of Hitler’s National Social¬ 
ists as a major party (107 seats as against 
their pre\'ious 12). The Communists re¬ 
turned 77 candidates. The Socialists 
retained 143 seats, but all the moderate 
parties lost hea\ily. This was j)rohahly a 
refiection of the world economic situation 
and the cessation of loans by the United 
States. The (German obligations under the 
Young Plan were heavy and caused much 
Nationalist feeling. Hitler’s program was 
opposed to all f)ro\'isions of the X'ersiiilles 
Treaty, and especially to reparations. The 
election ushered in a period of disorder, with 
numerous clashes between National Social¬ 
ist {Nazi) and Communist bands. 


Dec. 12. Completion of the evacuation 
of the Saar by Allied troops. 

1931, Mar. 21. Publication of a project 

for a German-Austrian customs 
union. This met at once with vigorous 
protest from the Trench government and 
its satellites, the protest resting on the claim 
that a customs union involved infringement 
of Austrian sovereignty, and was therefore 
contrary to earlier obligations assumed 
by the Austrian government. The matter 
was ultimately referred to the World Court, 
which handed dowm a decision against the 
project. 

May 11. The failure of the Austrian 
Credit-Anstalt marked the begin¬ 
ning of the financial collapse of central 
Kurope, including Germany. With the 
financial collai^se came a great economic 
crisis and depression. By the beginning of 
1932 the number of unemployed w'as al¬ 
ready more than 6,000,000. Economic 
hardship brought greater social tension: 
rapid growth of communism and of its 
opf)()nenl, national socialism. 

1932, Mar. 13. Presidential election. 

Hindenburg secured 18,651,497 
votes as against 11,300,000 for Hitler and 
4,983,341 for Thalmann (Communist). 
Hindenburg fell just short of the required 
majority, tn the second election (April 10) 
he secured a plurality of only 6,000,000 out 
of a total \^ote of 36,000,000. 

May 30. Briining, who had been oldiged 
to govern largely by emergency 
decrees issued by the president, resigned 
when the president refused to sanction a 
decree wdiich would have divided bankrupt 
East Prussian estates into allotments for 
small farmers. Hindenburg, himself of the 
Junker class, seems to have felt that the 
JJriming regime was no longer popular with 
the public or with the army. 

May 31. Franz von Papen was asked by 
the })resident to form a ministry 
resjK)nsible to the executiv^e alone. This 
ministry of barons included Constantin von 
Neurath (foreign minister) and Gen. Kurt 
von Schleicher (minister of defense). Briin- 
ing had refused the foreign ofiice. National 
Socialists w'cre excluded. 

June 16. The government lifted a ban 
on Nazi Storm Troops, which had 
been imposed by Briining (Apr. 13). The 
National S(xialist mo\'ement now gained 
great momentum. Disorders and clashes 
of rival groups became the order of the 
day. 

July 20 . Coup d'etat in Prussia. Von 
Papen remo\Td the Socialist prime 
minister and other ofiicials. Berlin and 
Brandenburg w^rc put under martial law, 
because the activities of tlie Nazi Storm 
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Troops had made it difficult for civil an- ditions of early Teutonic' heroism. ||fj 
thorilies to niaintain order. dcnuiuiutions oi the \ers;iillcs 'I'reaiv li ^i 

July 31. Reichstag elections, ioUowinp \>rouv:hl him mvuh sup\H>rl. Vhc 

a dissolution (June ah The elassev. ruined \.y iutlaiion uml hy 

.Vafional Sociaii.^fs ref unicil .- a) candidates; e» ^noinh depre^.Mv.u. were otu-red d-', r,,.,; 

/.c.v; ( V/;/er i \ nafi-Ti of Jev\i.sh < ofUj >ef jl i( >11 h, 

Sin('<‘neither lJu- .\r. nor [hr i 'omirnnu-^ls uiuf ttje fHole>^inie'>. /'lioU\!lj(}.\ < 

wonUi enter a io.i:::r :r no iu.:ji>r:iy wa.-, />/.o .-.7 :nul hopele^.s youmen a,7, 

ivwsiMe, , hjf.» uniform ns Storm 7‘roop.s. u/th 

Aug. 13. Hitler refused 1 Jmdefihnre’s >f >< >rt (^t whieli ! !ic lieutenniits of I Hi h-; 

[jiiesi that he .ser\'e as vit e like (loehhels. were nhie to oryarijze .ij, 

ehs.nct IMr imdcr \oii 1 ‘apcn. He iiinisunlly etteelive. /)r<)/;ayan(ia nnd iiu- 

da‘niaiK}c(i ’•all or noliiiii;:.” f)osiiiy denninsiralions. do what cvteiit 

Sept. 12. The Rcichstcg dissolved. l!ie nu-venumt was financed by well lo do 

After a ]wesidential decree iiad classes and big business intcTests cannot bt* 

I'cen read, a vote was taken, contrary lo definitely ascertained, but In’ tnan^' such 
rules, on a C'onununisl motion of “'no }»eoj)Ie the mo'cnient was regarded as the 

conhdcnce.” 'J’his was |)assed i)y 512 votes last bulwark against communism. Ofi the 

to 42 , indicating the impossil)i]ity of other hand, mafiy radical workingmen be- 

securing po])ular suidK>rt for the Paj)efi lie\ed Hitler’s rathcT vague denunciations 

ministry. of “interest slavery” and of the e\i!s of 

Nov. 6 . An election failed to break the bourgeois ('a|)itaiisjn in giaieral. Hitler’s 

Reichstag deadlock. The Xalic>na! fanatical [>alriotism and ex(rc:me national- 

Socialists lost some seats, while tlie ism, eoniihfied with a.scelicism, and hi.s 

Communists gainc-d. extraordinary j)owers as a popular orator, 

Nov. 17. Resignation of Von Papen. sec iircal him the b.acking of many who were 

Nov. 24. Hitler rejected the proffer of moxed by a dark di.^conlent with things 

the chancellorship on c'c-rtain con- as tliey were. At this stage tlie mc.)\'e- 

ditions. His demand for full ment was still pre.-tty muc;h all tilings to 
})owers was rc-fused hy I linden- ali men. 

burg. Feb. 27. A violent election campaign 

Dec. 2. Gen. Kurt von Schleicher culminated in ;i lire wliich partly 

formed a new presidential cabinet. destroyed the Reichstag building. Hitle r 
1933, Jan. 28. Schleicher forced to resign dt'.nounced this as a Communist f>]o( and 
after his efforts to conriliale ihv JTesideni von ilindcmbiirg issued emer 
Center and .Left had failed and geney dta rees sii.sfKmding the constitutional 

Hindenhurg hml rc:jeded a dc* guaranties of free sj)eecl) and free j)rc,‘ss. as 

loand for anc)ther dissolution. well as other lihertie.s. d'he Nazi .Storm 

Jan. 30. ADOLF HITLER, CHAN- 'troops were able to intimidate atai bully 

CELLOR. \’on Papen, vice- t heir upponent.s wil h impunity, 

chancellor; Col. Hermann Goering (Nazi). Mar. 6 . The Reichstag elections ga\c 
aviation; Wilhelm Frick (Nazi), interior; tlie Nazis only .gd/e ‘h the votes, 

Gen. Werner von Blomberg, defense; Con- i and tlieir Nationaii.'>t allies (]);irty of big 
stantin von Neurath, foreign affairs. T\ business and oi tiie old aristocracyj only 
Nationalists, Von Hugenberg and Seldte, ^k'c- The Center thirty elected 74 , the 

w'cre included. The ministry, regarded as Sorialists 120 , the Communists 81 , and 

a coalition of National Socialists and otlier non-Nazi |)arties 23 members. 

Nationalists, with im})ortant f>osts assigned I iiere were 288 Nazis and 52 Natiofial- 

to non-])arty men of the old governing ( lass. ists. 'J'lie \a)te ra.U e.\( ceded all preceding 

lacked a majority so long as the Center (.>nes. 

stood aloof. But Hitler refu.sed to com- Mar. 23. Passage of the Enabling Act 
promise with Mgr. Kaas, the Centrist by the Kric/rslag and Reichsrat. 

leader, and the Kekhsiag w'as dissolved. "The National Sorialists and the National- 
The new elections were set for Mar. 5 . ists found support among deputies of the 

The National Socialist German Workers’ C atholic ( enter. The Communist Party 

Party apj)ealed to prejudues widely held in had already been outlawed after the Rckhs- 

(}errnany again.st Jews, intelle*tuals, paci- ) Lag lire. Only 94 votes (all Social Demo- 
hsts, communists, socialists, and liberals. 1 cratic) were cast against the crucial En- 
Hitlcr exacted uncpiestioning obedieme abling Bill, which gave the government 

from his followers, but promised in rctun dictatorial powers until A})r. i, 1937 . 
to make Germany strong, self-sufficient. Thereby the Nazi dictatorship was firmly 

respected—an Aryan nation purified of established. 

Jewish elements, able to revive Uie tra- The Nazi Revolution proved to be one of 
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the greatest overturns in German and in 
fact in European history. It affected al¬ 
most every [)hase of life. The policies and 
achievements of the first years may be 
briefly summarized as follows; 

(1) constitution A L CIIA NOES. 
The German states were allowed to 
continue, but the state governments 
were gradually shorn of all effective 
power, Slaltlialtcr were appointed for all 
the stat(‘s (Apr. 7, tq.'J.h), ^nid the Kcichsrat, 
re})resenling the slates, was abolished (Jan. 
30, 1934). Thereby the sovereignty of the 
states came to an end and Germany be¬ 
came a national rather than a federal state, i 
Relations liclween the state governments | 
and the local ]iarty organizations (Gaur) j 
were not dearly defined, but the tendency 
was to identify them more and more. 

(2) ADMINISTRATIVE. By the 
Civil Service Law of Ajir. 7, 1933, all non- 
Aryan (i.e. Jewish) offu ials of national, 
state, and municiiial go\ ernment.s could be 
retired, as also notaries, teachers, and other 
semi-pul)lic servants, 'riienceforth no o[)- ; 
ponent (ff the Nazi regime could hojic to 
retain his position. 

(3) JUDICIAL. rhe entire legal 
system was ocerliauled, all traditional 
con('c[)ts of law being discarded and the 
welfare of the state and the .Nazi regime 
became the sole dedding considerations, 
d'he People’s Court (.May 3. IQ34) was set 
u[) to try cases of ireastin (which was gi\en 
an e.Ktremely wide definition); the [inKeed- 
ings were made secret and there was no 
appeal e.ccept to the I'uhrcr. Summary 
execution of sentences became the usual 
thing. Decapitation was reintroduc'ed as 
a form of exei ution. Concentration camps, 
in which thousands of ofiponents were 
retained without trial, became standing 
institutions. 

{4) POIJlTC.iL. All op|)osing [)arlies 
were licpiidaled under government pressure. 
Socialist parties were prohil>ited on May ro, 
1933; the Nationalist Party dissolved itself 
(June 27, 19.53); the ('atholic parties were 
obliged to dissolve (July 5, 1933); 
monarchist organizations were forbidden 
(Feb. 2, 1934). In the same way such 
non-jK)iiti('al organizations as tlie SUihlhelm 
were incorporated with the Nazi jiarty 
(June 21, 1933) and ultimately disbanded 
(Nov. II, 1935). TJie National Socialist 
Party was declared the only political party 
July 14, 1933. 

(5) RACIAL. From the ver>^ outset the 
new r^'gime aroused indignation throughout ! 
the world by the ruthless persecution of the | 
Jews. A national boycott of all Jewish | 
businesses and professions (.Apr. i, 1933) • 


introduced a long series of outrages. As 
cfuickly as possible Jewish businesses were 
liquidated and lawyers and doctors barred 
from practice. By the famous Niirnberg 
Laws (Sept. 15, 1935) the Jews (including 
all those of one-quarter Jewish extraction) 
were deprived of rights of cii .zenship and 
all intermarriage with Jews was strictly 
forbidden. Many Jew.s left the country, 
th{)ugh they were required to sacrifice al¬ 
most all of their proj)erty in so doing. 
After the annexation of Austria the same 
measures were extended to the new state, 
and, June 16, 1938, the Jews were required 
to register all their projierty, at home and 
abroad, within a coii[)le of weeks. Early 
in Nov. 1938 the persecution came to a 
head w'hen, following the assassination of 
a (ierman difihimat liy a Jew in Paris, well- 
organized attacks upon synagogues and 
Jewish {iroperty took t'hn e throughout the 
Ri-'uh. The government levied a tine of 
one billion marks uj)on the Jewish com¬ 
munity, which amounted to a caj)ital levy 
of 20^) on pro])(Tty above 5000 marks. 
No secret was made of the determination 
of the government to drive all Jews (origi¬ 
nally some 500.000] out of the country. 
In view of this desf)erate situation an inter¬ 
national refugee committee was organized 
to arrange ways and means of effecting the 
emigration of so large a number as soon as 
possible. One great obstacle to a satis¬ 
factory arrangement was the unwillingness 
of tlie (ierman gu\ernment to allow the 
emigrants to take money or property with 
them. 

(6) RELIGIOi S. Though both Catho¬ 
lics and IVotestants ga\’e the Nazis con¬ 
siderable su}>f)ort at the outset, it soon 
became exident that the new regime was 
bent on co-ordinating all religious organi¬ 
zations with the state machinery. Neo¬ 
pagan movements, wliich were many, were 
countenanced and even encouraged by the 
government, while the Christian churches 
were exjiosed to great pressure. The 
Protestant state churches amalgamated to 
form a new Evangelical Church (July ii, 
1033), but when the government appointed 
as national bishop Ludwig Mueller, many 
j>astors who objected to him broke away 
and formed the German Confessional 
Church, which soon found itself in conflict 
with the authorities. Sept. 28, 1935, the 
I’rotestant Church was placed under state 
control and Haus Kerri was made minister 
of Church affairs with decree powers. The 
opposition was led by Pastor Martin Nie- 
moeller, who was finally arrested (July i, 

1937) . Though acquitted after trial (Mar. 

1938) , he was at once rearrested by the 
secret police and returned to a concen- 
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tration camp. How many other recalci¬ 
trant pastors suffered the same fate can 
only be guessed at. The Catholic Church 
had an equally hard time. July 20, 1933, 
the government signed a new concordat 
with the Vatican, replacing the older 
agreements with separate German states. 
The Catholic clergy was forbidden to take 
part in politics and future diocesan appoint¬ 
ments were to be made by the Holy See 
only after consultation with the German 
government. On the other hand Catholic 
schools and societies were to be permitted 
so long as they did not meddle in public 
affairs. I)esj)ite this agreement the govern¬ 
ment Ijrought pressure to bear to prevent 
parents from sending children to confes¬ 
sional schools (Catholic or Protestant), and 
furthermore brought children into the 
Youth Movement, where doctrines wholly 
objectionable to many Christian parents 
were freely taught. 'Fhe })olicy of the 
government led to many protests by Catho¬ 
lic leaders (notably Card. Faulhaber of 
Munich). But these proved futile. On the 
contrary, the government took the offensive 
(1937), brought many monks to trial on 
charges of immorality, etc., and in general 
did its utmost to discredit and break the 
influence of the Catholic Church. 

(7) ECONOMIC. The workers’parties, 
after dissolution, were replaced by the Nazi 
Labor Front, which was given a new con¬ 
stitution (Oct. 24, 1934). Strikes and lock¬ 
outs had already been forbidden (May 17, 
1933), and under the new constitution the 
employers (as leaders in their respective 
factories and industries) were given e.x- 
tensive control. On the other hand the 
new regime succeeded, within a remarkably 
short time, in eliminating all unemployment 
(chiefly through opening of labor camps for 
young men and even women, by public 
works and rearmament, etc.). Many of the 
workers were won over to the Nazi party 
by the establishment of the organization 
Kraft durch Frendc (Strength through Joy) 
which provided for cheap entertainment, 
vacations, etc. In the larger sphere the 
government brought to an end the rei)a- 
ratioiis problem and embarked upon a 
policy of self-sufficiency (autarchy) which 
would make the country independent 
(especially in raw materials) in the event of 
war. This underlay the famous Four-Year 
Plan of Oct. 19, 1936. Germany suf¬ 
fered greatly from the parlous condition of 
world trade, and considerably also from 
the boycott of German goods resulting from 
the anti-Jewish policies. The great costs 
of government and rearmament were 
met by internal loans, more forced than 
voluntary. Industry was more and more 


brought under government control, just as 
the peasants were more and more attached 
to their land. 

(8) MILITARY. The government re¬ 
stored universal compulsory military service 

Mar. 16, 1933, and from that time on made 
rapid progress in rearmament. By 1938 
Germany not only had an impressive land 
army, equipped with the latest weapons, 
but an air fleet far superior to that of any 
other country. In the course of 1938 the 
western frontier was heavily fortified, giving 
the country further assurance against at¬ 
tack from I'rance. 

1933, May 28. The elections in the Free 
City of Danzig proved to be a 
victory for the National Socialists (led by 
Albert Forster), who ca})tured 39 out of 
72 seats in tlie Senate. June 20 the Nazis 
took over tlie government and thenceforth 
e.xerted themselves in the work of conform¬ 
ing with developments in Nazi Germany. 
'Bhe JV)lish government for a time served 
as a check, as did also the commissioner of 
the League of Nations. But after the 
German-Polish Agreement of Jan. 1934 
the Polish government concerned itself 
more e.xclusively with protection of Poles 
in Danzig. In the elections of Apr. 7, 1935, 
the Danzig Nazis secured 43 seats. There 
soon de\eloj)ed a conflict with the League 
representative, whom the government 
boldly detied (July, 1936). The League, 
discredited by the lAhiopian dchdclc, was 
una.l)le t(/ assert its autiiority, so that during 
1937 the Nazis, by one device or another, 
gradually got rid of their opj)onents in the 
Senate. May 14, 1937, tlie Nationalist 
Party dissolved itself and a number of its 
representatives joined the Nazis. 'Phe 
Socialist Party was prohibited Oct. 14, 
1937. By 1938 the Nazis had 70 seats in 
the Senate, the other two going to i^>les. 
The government then began to introduce 
legislation against the Jews and indeed to 
follow stej) by stej) the lead of Berlin. 'Jo 
all intents and purposes, Danzig was part 
of the German Reich. 

Oct. 14. WITHDRAWAL OF GER¬ 
MANY FROM THE DISARMA¬ 
MENT CONFERENCE AND FROM 
THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. This 
marked the beginning of an independent 
j)olicy in foreign affairs. 

Nov. 12. Election of a new Reichstag, 
93% die voters approved the 
go\ernment’s action in withdrawing from 
the League. 92% voted for the Nazi list of 
candidates. 'Phere were no opjiosition 
candidates, but opponents of the regime, de¬ 
spite intimidation, cast about three million 
invalid ballots, the only way of registering 
disapproval. The Reichstag itself, under 
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the new system, lost all importance and 
became little more than an assembly of 
Nazi leaders occasionally convoked to hear 
nddresses by the FUhrcr. 

1934, Jan. 26. Conclusion of the Ger¬ 

man treaty with Poland. This 
followed a period of extreme tension, and 
provided for non-aggression and respect 
for existing territorial rights for lo years, j 
It was the tirst breach in the h'rench al 
liance system in eastern Europe. Poland j 
became the first friend of the new' regime 
in Germany. 

June 14. Hitler and his chief associates 
paid a visit to Mussolini al V'enic e. j 
This move was e\’idently designed to pa\ e : 
the way for closer relations between the 
two Idiscist states, but instead it ]>ro\ed i 
to be only a ])reludc lo a clash of interests ' 
in the Danube \'alley. i 

June 30. THE GREAT BLOOD 
PURGE, in which, acc'ording to i 
Hitler’s own admission in the Rriclislag 
(July 13), 74 persons, many of them leaders 
high in the party, were* summarily exec utc'd 
because of an alleged plot against Hitler ; 
and the regime. In reality this dramatic 
mo\ e aj)])ears to ha\ e been direc ted against 
rei)resentali\es of the more radical, social 
revolutionary wing of tfie party, which 
aimed at incorporation of the Storm Troops ; 
(i.e. ])arty forces) in the army, and at far- i 
reac'hing property changes. Outstanding 
among the \'ictirns were Gen. von Schleicher 
ami his wife (later said to have been shot 
by mistake); Ernst Roehm, one of the l»est 
organizers in the whole movement; Gregor 
Strasser, one of the earliest and most 
energetic, but also one of the most radical 
of the Nazis; Erich Klausener, prominent 
Catholic leader. 

July 25. Nazi Putsch in Vienna, in the 

course of whic h Chancellor Dollfus 
was a.ssassinated. 'fhe couj) was the cul¬ 
mination of Nazi pro})aganda and j)ressure 
on the Austrian government (j). 10071. It 
would })robably ha\'e suc ceeded or at least 
led to German inter\'ention excej^ting for 1 
the fact that Mussolini mobilized his forces ! 
on the Brenner Pass and so frustrated any 
further Nazi action. 

Aug. 2. Death of President von Hinden- ; 
burg (aged 87), followed by i 

Aug. 19. A plebiscite wdiicli approved : 
Hitler’s assumption of the presi- : 
dency and of sole executive })ow'er j 
(88^^^ of the votes aflirmative). 
Hitler, however, preferred to re¬ 
tain the title Der Fiihrcr. 

1935, Jan. 13. PLEBISCITE IN THE 

SAAR BASIN, conducted by the 
League of Nations and in accordance with 
the Treaty of Versailles. qo% of the 


electors voted for reunion of the territory 
with Germany as against union w'ith France 
or continuation of League administration. 
The Nazis had unfolded a tremendous 
agitation in the Saar, but there is no reason 
to su|)pose that the vote did not accurately 
represent j)oj)ular sentiment at the time. 
The return of the Saar to the Reich 1 Mar. 1) 
marked the bc'ginning of German expansion 
under the Hiller rcjgirne. With this crucial 
matter out of the way, the Fiihrcr was less 
dei)endent on the good will of t rance and 
lOngland, and on 

Mar. 16. Hitler startled the world by 
denouncing the clauses of the 
Versailles Treaty providing for German 
disarmament. Ihuler I'rench lead. England 
and Italy joined in a strong protc'st against 
the German action (Stresa Conference, 
Af)r.) and attemj)ted to secure from Ger¬ 
many some.' quid f>ro quo in the form of non¬ 
aggression pacts, or air-limitation agree¬ 
ments. Nothing came of the discussions 
excepting the conclusion of an 

June 18. Anglo-German naval agree¬ 
ment, by which Germany 
promised not to extend her navy beyond 
35^0 ^-^f that of the British. By this pact 
liitler did much to reassure the liritish 
and to driv e a wedge into the .\nglo-French 
iinteiite. 

1936, Mar. 7. THE GERMAN GOVERN¬ 
MENT DENOUNCED THE LO¬ 
CARNO PACTS of ic)25 and reoccupied the 
Rhineland. .Acute danger of war with 
France blew over, since all of the powers 
were deeply invedved in the crisis of the 
Fdhiopian War and not even France 
was prcf)ared to force the issue at that 
time. 

July 11. German-Austrian Agreement, 

ending a j)eriod of great bitterness 
between the two German states. Hitler 
promised to res|)ect tlie sovereignty of 
Austria and to abstain from interference in 
.Austrian alTairs. while .Austria engaged to 
follow a policy that belilted a German 
state. The agreement seems to have been 
intended from the German side primarily 
to pave the way for the 

Oct. 27. Formation of the Berlin-Rome 
Axis, which resulted from a visit 
of the Italian foreign minister, C'ount Ciano 
(Oc't. 25-27). This agreement strengthened 
the position of both Germany and Italy 
with respect to France and Great Britain, 
setting up a league of ‘‘have-nots” (i.e. 
revisionist powers) against a league of the 
“haves.” 

Nov. 14. Hitler denounced the clauses 
of the A'ersailles Treaty providing 
for international control of German rivers. 
This created hardly a ripple of protest, 
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though it involved another breach in the 
treaty system. 

Nov. 17. Conclusion of the German- 
Japanese Pact, ostensibly directed 
against communism, but in reality an ex¬ 
tension of the lierlin-Rome combination 
and an effective counterweight to the 
Franco-Russian Alliance (p. 963). 

Nov. 18. The German government 
recognized the Insurgent govern¬ 
ment of Gen. Franco in Spain. From the 
beginning of tlie civil war in Spain, the 
Germans had openly sidc'd with the rebels, 
supplying Franco with armaments and 
technical experts, as well as with some 
troops (few in number com[)ared to the 
Italian ^‘volunteers”). In this way Hitler 
not only sup})orle(l his Italian ally, but 
created further dilliculties for England and 
France, thus securing for himself a free 
hand elsewhere. 

1937, Sept. 25-28. Visit of Mussolini to 

Berlin; reallirmation of the Berlin - 
Rome Axis. 

Nov. 24. Walther Funk replaced Dr. 
Hjalmar Schacht as minister of 
economics, Schacht remaining president of 
the Rcichshiink. Schacht had been regarded 
as the financial wizard who kept the regime 
going, and he liad, in fact, done much to 
develop German trade thnnigh bartering 
agreements with the Balkan and Near- 
Eastern countries. But his methods, how- 
eex'r clever, were not in accord with the 
more extreme tlieories of Nazi circles. In 
Oct. T936 the Four-Year Plan had been 
introduced and Cien. Cioering had been 
made economic dictator, kdink’s advent 
marked a further advance of the more 
extreme Nazi elements. 

1938, Feb. 4. Reorganization of the mili¬ 

tary and diplomatic command. 
Werner von Blomberg (minister of war) 
and Werner von Fritsch (chief of staff) 
were removed and replaced by Gens. Keitel 
and Brauschitsch. In the foreign office the 
place of Constantin von Neurath was taken j 
by Joachim von Ribbentrop. In the ! 
broader sense this involved the definitixe i 
subordination of both the army and the 
foreign service to the Nazi Party. The men 
who were relieved were looked upon as 
moderates, while the new men were known 
to be exponents of a bolder, forward policy. 
The extents of the year 1938 seemed to bear 
out this interpretaiion. 

Feb. 12. Visit of Chancellor Schuschnigg 
of Austria to Chancellor Hitler 
at Berchtesgaden. Harshly taken to task 
for his policy of opposition to National 
Socialism in Austria, Schuschnigg was 
obliged to promise amnesty to imprisoned 
Nazis, greater scope for their activity, and 


inclusion of Nazis in the cabinet. This 
ushered in the Austrian and indirectly 
the Czechoslovakian crisis (pp. 1008, 
lOTo). 

Mar. 12-13. GERMAN INVASION 
AND ANNEXATION OF AUS¬ 
TRIA (p. 1008). Thereby over 6,000,000 
Germans were added to the Reich and the 
way was paved for future expansion of in¬ 
fluence in the Danube Valley. 

May 7. Visit of Hitler to Rome, a state 
affair of great magnificence. Po¬ 
litically it demonstrated that the 
Berlin-Rome Axis continued to 
function desjiite the .Austrian 
affair. 

May 19-20. The first Czech crisis 

(p. icro). The strong stand taken 
by France and Fngland led to the hurried 
fortification of the wc'sIitu frontier of Ger¬ 
many, carried out liy half a million men 
working day and night. 

July 1. By decree all inemliers of the 
German state were made liable to 
short-1 erm lalxar service in emer¬ 
gencies. 

Sept. 12-29. THE GREAT CZECHO¬ 
SLOVAK CRISIS (p. ion), as a 
result of which Hiller annexed to Germany 
over 3,000,000 Germans of the Sudeten 
region. Politically the German success re¬ 
duced the Little Entente to ruins, broke 
down the Fienc:h alliance system in eastern 
Europe, and made Germany easily the 
dominant power on tlie Continent. 
1939, Jan. 20. Dismissal of Dr. Schacht, 
whose place as president of the 
Rcichshank was taken Ijy W’altlier Funk. 
Schacht had supposedly warned that the 
huge armament program must be curtailed 
if catastrophic intlation was to be averted. 
Germany’s adverse trade balance in 1938 
was 432,000,000 marks, and by standards 
of bourgeois capitalism the country had 
been bankrupt since 1931. But the more 
radical elements still proceeded by dicta¬ 
torial methods and desjieratc exjjedients to 
the most ruthless mol)ilization of national 
resources. 

Mar. 15. German occupation of rump 
Bohemia and Moravia, and ex¬ 
tinction of the Czechoslovak state 
(p. 1013). Bohemia-Moravia be¬ 
came a German protectorate, 
Slovakia remained nominally in¬ 
dependent. 

Mar. 21. German annexation of Memel. 

At the same time extensive de¬ 
mands were made on Poland with regard 
to Danzig and Pomorze. The firmness of 
the Poles and the alarm of Britain and 
France, which guaranteed Poland against 
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attack (p. 966) induced the German govern¬ 
ment to hold back. 

Mar. 24. A new financial program, of 

inflationary character, was an¬ 
nounced. I’hc government was to pay its 
debts to industry 60% in cash and 40% in 
“tax certificates” of two classes; (i) not 
discountable, for circulation only in in¬ 
dustry; (2) small discountable denomi¬ 
nations. These certilicates, receivable 
in payment of taxes, were to be issued in 
amounts up to 10,000.000,000 marks [ler 
year. 

Apr. 28. Hitler’s Rcichslag speech, in 
reply to President Roosevelt’s 
appeal (p. 966). He denounced the Anglo- 
German naval convention of and the 
German-Polish agreement of i().^4 because 
of the new jioliry of “encirclement” sup¬ 
posedly followed by Britain and Poland. 
At the same time he renewed his demands 
on Poland and offered any state assurance 
against aggression. S})ecilic offers of bi¬ 
lateral non-aggression pacts were made 
to the Scandinavian and Baltic states, but 
only Denmark, Lat\ia and Tstonia ac¬ 
cepted. 

May 22. Coru lusion of a jiolitical and 
military alliance with Italy, an 
obvious reply to the British “peace front” 
and British efforts to reach an agreement 
with Russia. With FAiroi)ean alignments 
gradually re\'erting to the jire-war situation, 
(jermany’s ])ositic)n was somewhat weak¬ 
ened, though she was clearly dominant on 
the continent and more or less mistress of 
Central Euro])e. 

During the summer the dispute with 
Poland o\'er Danzig and P«)niorze ra[)idly 
came to a head. Despite rejaeated warnings 
from P.ngland and Prance, the Germans 
reiterated their demands and their deter¬ 
mination to secure satisfaction at any cost. 
At the end of June German “volunteers” 
l)egan to arrix e in Danzig and a “free corps” 
was organized. Ihirder incidents became 
fre(iuent and finally, on 

Aug. 20, 21. 'Phe crisis broke when the 
German government had suc¬ 
ceeded in arranging a pact with Russia that 
marked a comjilete reversal of the anti¬ 
communist pt)licy which had underlain 
National Socialist theory. Throughout two 
weeks of tension (p. phP) the Berlin govern¬ 
ment refu.s('d to negotiate directly with 
Poland and on 

Sept. 1. War between Germany and 
Poland began, without formal 
declaration. This brought in its 
train almost at once the 

Sept. 3. DECLARATION OF WAR BY 
ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 


, 1918 A.D.-1920 A.D. 

b. THE REPUBLIC OF 
AUSTRIA 

German Austria, with a population al¬ 
most entirely German, was the most un¬ 
fortunate creation of the })eace conference. 
Of less than 8,000,000 pofmlation, 2,000,000 
lived in Vienna, a great industrial center, 
which was cut off from the former terri¬ 
tories of the monart hy and shut in by the 
high tariff walls of the new neighbors. The 
economic viability of the country was in 
question from the \ ery outset. Despite the 
f)rinciple of self-determination, Austria was 
forbidden to unite witli Germany for po¬ 
litical reasons. The history of the country 
.since the [>eace treaty centered uf)on the 
conflict between the countryside (conserva¬ 
tive and clerical) and the metropolis, con¬ 
trolled by the Socialists; upon the question 
of union with Germany [^Anschluss)\ and 
upon the (question of subsistence. 

1918, Nov. 11. Abdication of the Emperor 

Charles. 

Nov. 12. A [provisional gox^ernment was 
established. 

1919, The larger part of the year was one 

of confusion, marked particularly 
by communist disorders aiming at 
the overthrow of the more moder¬ 
ate elements. 

Feb. 16. Election of a constituent as¬ 
sembly. The Socialists secured 72 
seats, the Christian Socialists 
I agrarian, clerical ) Og, the German 
Nationalists 26. 

Mar. 14. The assemlply adopted a con¬ 
stitution and voted Austria an 
integral part of the German Reich. 
Dr. Karl Renner (Socialist) be¬ 
came the first cVvanceWor. 

Sept. 10. Austria signed tlie Treaty of 
St. Germain, in which union with 
Germany was expressly forbidden. 
The name of the state had to be 
changed from (ierman Austria to 
Republic of Austria. 

1920, June 11. The Renner cabinet re¬ 

signed and was followed by a 
ministry of all parties under 
Michael Mayr. 

Oct. 1. A new constitution created a 
federal state on the Swiss model 
with eight provinces (^\'ienna a 
separate [province) and a two- 
chamber legislature. 

Oct. 10. A dispute with Yugoslavia over 
the Klagenfurt area was decided 
by plebiscite in fav'or of Austria. 

Dec. 9. Michael Hainisch elected first 
president of the republic. 
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1921, Acute food shortage, leading to 

much sufTering and unrest. 

Apr. 24. Plebiscite in the Tyrol, which 
voted for union with (Germany. 
May 29. Salzburg voted for union with 
Germany. The movement of 
separation was stoj)ped by Allied 
threats. 

June 21. New cabinet of Johann 
‘ Schober, supported by Christian 

Socialists and German National¬ 
ists. 

July-Dee. The Burgenland dispute 

with Hungary (p. 955). 

1922, May 31. CABINET OF IGNAZ 

SEIPEL (Christian Socialist). 

Oct. 4. The League of Nations took over 
the j)roblem of Austrian recon¬ 
struction, following the earnest appeal of the 
chancellor. An international loan, under 
guaranty of the League, was accorded and 
a League commissioner aj^pointed to super¬ 
vise Austrian finance. 

1923, Oct. 20. In the elections the Chris¬ 

tian Socialists won a victory over 
the Socialists. 

1924, Nov. 17. Resignation of Seipel be¬ 

cause of ill health. Ilis place was 
taken by his follower, Rudolf 
Ramek. 

1925, Sept. 10. The League voted to 

discontinue control of Austrian 
finance in July, 1926, the recon¬ 
struction scheme having success¬ 
fully put Austria on her feet. 

1926, Oct. 15. The Ramek c aiiinet *gave 

way to a new Seipel ministry. 
During this period there was a markc‘d 
recrudescence of agitation in favor of union j 
with Germany, and a growing antagonism | 
between the Christian Socialist govern ^ 
ment and the Socialist government of 
Vienna, which carried on a pidicy of “soak- i 
ing the rich” in order to carry through i 
elaborate socialist exj^ieriments in housing, 
relief, etc. 

July 15. The acquittal of three Nation¬ 
alists of the murder of two Social¬ 
ists led to riots and a general strike in 
Vienna. The mob burned the beautiful 
palace of justice, destroying many valuable 
records, ddie disorders were put down with 
some bloodshed. In the succeeding years 
clashes between the factions became more 
and more frequent in various parts of the 
country, eacli organizing private armies 
(the Christian Socialists the Heimivehr, the 
Socialists the Schutzhiind). 

1928, Dec. 5. Wilhelm Miklas elected 

second president. 

1929, Feb., May. Great parades of rival 

factions in Vienna. 


Apr. 30. Ernst Streeruwitz succeeded 
Seipel as chancellor. 

Sept. 26. Second Schober cabinet, sup¬ 
ported by Christian Socialists and 
Nationalists, with a program of 
restoring order. 

1930, Feb. 6. Treaty of friendship with 

Italy. Beginning of the systematic 
support of the fascist elements by 
Italy. 

June 17. A law forbade the possession 
of arms by private organizations. 
This was aimed at the rival 
factional armies. 

Sept. 30. Cabinet of Karl Vaugoin. 

Nov. 9. The elections gave the Socialists 
72 seats as against 66 for the 
Christian Socialists. 

Dec. 3. Cabinet of Otto Ender (Chris¬ 
tian Socialist), including Schober 
and Vaugoin. 

1931, Mar. 20. The Anschluss problem 

culminated in a projected customs 
union with Germany. This led to loud pro¬ 
tests from k'ranee, Italy, Czechoslovakia, 
and other states, where it was held contrary 
to the maintenance of treaty obligations, 
'rhe matter dragged on through the sum¬ 
mer. Sept. 3 Germany and Austria volun¬ 
tarily renounced the scheme. Sept. 5 the 
World Court, by a vote of 8-7 (generally 
regarded as political) held the project 
contrary to the Austrian engagement of 
1022. 

May 11. Collapse of the Austrian 
Credit-Anstalt, due in part to the 
withdrawal of short credits by France by 
way of pressure to force the abandonment 
of the customs union with Germany. The 
Austrian government attempted to save 
the bank, but was ultimately obliged to 
aj)[)eal for aid al)road. France refu.sed sup- 
I)ort exce|)ting on the most burdensome 
terms, but at the last moment (June 16) 
the British government offered a necessary 
loan. On the same day the Ender cabinet 
resigned and 

June 21. Dr. Buresch (Christian Social¬ 
ist) formed a new government, 
which was concerned primarily 
with the effort to save the desper¬ 
ate financial situation. 

Sept. 13. The Fascist Heimwehr at¬ 
tempted a coup in Styria and pro¬ 
claimed Dr. Pfrimer “dictator.” The move¬ 
ment failed for lack of active support from 
the police and troops, but it was a signifi¬ 
cant warning of things to come. 

Oct. 3. The national assembly passed 
a drastic economy program in the 
hope of balancing the budget and then 
securing a loan from the League of Na¬ 
tions. 
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Oct. 9. President Miklas was re-elected. 

1932, Apr. 16. The International Chamber 

of Commerce met at Innsbruck 
with unofficial delegates from the Danubian 
states to consider a plan for co-operation in 
the Danube area. Such a scheme had been 
advanced by the French j)remier, Andr6 
T^rdieu, but the French plan was objection¬ 
able to many of the powers. The Innsbruck 
Conference failed likewise because of the 
opposition of Austria, Germany, and Italy 
to any plan advanced by France or the 
Little Entente. 

May 20. A CABINET UNDER ENGEL¬ 
BERT DOLLFUSS (Christian- 
Socialist) rci)Iaced that of Dr. Buresch. 
Like its predecessor, the new government 
represented a coalition of Christian-Social- 
ists and Agrarians. 

July 15. The League of Nations finally 
agreed to a loan of 300,000,000 
schillings, Austria engaging not to enter 
into political or economic union with (ier- 
many before 1Q52. 'This condition roused 
a storm of |)rolest in .Austria, l)ut the 
agreement was ratitied by the assembly 
Aug. 17. 

1933, Mar. Growing anti-governmental 

agitation in Austria, following the 
victory of the National Socialists in (Ger¬ 
many. To meet the situation, Dollfuss 
suspended parliamentary government 
(Mar. 4) and prohibited parades and as¬ 
semblies; freedom of the press was also 
curtailed (Mar. 8). Neverthele.ss the Aus¬ 
trian Nazis staged a great demonstration 
and riot in Vienna Mar. 2 q, and the Styrian 
branch of the llcinnvchr became frankly 
Nazi. In reply the go\ernment May 4 
forbade the wearing of uniforms by all 
political parties. Nazi agitators were 
harried out of the land and relations with 
Germany became extremely tense. June i 
Hitler instituted a charge of 1000 marks on 
Germans desiring to visit Austria, therel)y 
completely ruining the Au.strian tourist 
business. 

June 14. The Austrian government ex¬ 
pelled Herr Habicht, Hitler’s 
“inspector for Austria.” The 
Germans retaliated and in Austria 
there broke out a series of terrorist 
outrages. 

June 19. The Nazi Party in Austria was 
dissolved. Agitation and terror¬ 
ism continued, encouraged by a 
virulent Nazi radio campaign. 
Oct. 3 an attempt was made to 
assassinate Dollfuss. 

1934, Feb. 11-16. DESTRUCTION OF 

THE AUSTRIAN SOCIALISTS. 
This followed a decree dissolving all po¬ 
litical parties except Dollfuss’s Fatherland 


Front. Raids by government forces and 
Heimwehr on Socialist headquarters led to 
an uprising and the bombardment of the 
Karl Marx Hof, an elaborate Socialist hous¬ 
ing unit, where the leaders had concen¬ 
trated. These leaders were cither captured 
or forced to flee. By this drastic action 
Dollfuss and the ( ffiristian Socialists perma¬ 
nently antagonized the working classes of 
Vienna and deprived themselves of what 
might have been the most effective support 
against the Nazi threat. 

Mar. 18. Signature of the Rome Pro¬ 
tocols, effecting close relations 
between Austria, Hungary, and 
I taly. Dollfuss was obliged to rely 
more and more upon Italian sup¬ 
port against a hostile Germany. 

Apr. 1. Promulgation of a new consti¬ 
tution for Vienna, which deprived 
the capital of most of its jww'ers 
of self-government. 

Apr. 30. An extremely comi)licated con¬ 
stitution for Austria was accepted 
by the national assembly. It set up a 
dictatorship under Dollfuss, who (July 10) 
reconstructed his cabinet along more 
Fascist lines. 

May 1. A concordat with the Vatican 

gave the Church in Austria wide 
control of education. 

July 25. NAZI COUP. A band of Nazis 
seized the radio station in Vienna 
and forced the stall to broadcast Dollfuss’s 
resignation. They then entered the chan¬ 
cellery and (probably unintentionally) shot 
and killed Dollfuss. The whole affair was 
badly mismanaged and the conspirators 
were routed by llciom'cJir troo[)s. .Action 
by Germany in behalf of the Nazis was 
made imjK)ssi})le by the strong stand of 
Italy and A'ugoslavia, which ccmcentrated 
large forces on the frontier. Thereupon 
the German government disavowed all con¬ 
nection with the affair and recalled its 
ambassador to Vienna. 

July 30. Dr. Kurt Schuschnigg, close 
collaborator of Dollfuss, formed 
a new cabinet committed to the same 
|)oli('ies. Twice in the course of the autumn 
he visited Mussolini in Italy. F.conomic 
agreements with Italy and Hungary led 
to some improvement of the situation, and 
political agitation also died down some¬ 
what. 

1935, July 4. Repeal of the anti-Hapsburg 
laws and restoration of part of 
the imperial i)roi)erty. This move was 
symptomatic of increased sentiment for 
return of the Hapsburgs, advocated by 
Prince Stahremberg and supposedly en¬ 
couraged by Mussolini. The opposition of 
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the Little Entente and of France served, 
however, as an effective damper. 

Apr. 1. Reintroduction of conscription, 
in violation of the provisions of 
the Treaty of St. Germain. The Austrian 
step followed similar action by Germany 
(p. 1002) and was intended to give the 
Austrian dictatorship an armed force more 
reliable than the Jlc'nmvehr. May 14 
Schuschnigg forced Prince Stahremberg, 
commander of the IJrimwchr, out of the 
ofiices of vice-chancellor and leader of the 
Fatherland Front, thus removing his only 
serious rival. 

July 11. German-Austrian Agreement, 

ending the feud between the two 
countries at least temporarily. Germany 
engaged to respect the independence of 
.Austria and Schuschnigg promised to pur¬ 
sue a policy befitting a German state. The 
agreement was evidently inspired by Mus¬ 
solini during a visit by Schuschnigg to 
Rome (June 1), Mussolini being anxious, 
on the eve of the Ethioj)ian camf)aign, to 
secure the good-will of Germany. 

Oct. 10. Schuschnigg disbanded the 
Heimwehr and had the members 
absorbed into the Fatherland Front militia. 
He dropped the remaining Heinnvehr mem¬ 
bers from his cabinet, and Oct. 18 had him¬ 
self proclaimed Front Fuhrer. 

1937, Feb. 14. Schuschnigg publicly 
claimed the rigid to decide on the 
question of Hapsburg restoration. All in¬ 
dications were that he was veering more 
and more in that direction. This was highly 
objcctional)le to Hitler and to the entire 
Nazi party, and probably accounts for the 
recrudescence of Nazi demonstrations and 
mutual recrimination (Feb.j. .Schusch- 
nigg’s position was further weakened by the 
conclusion of the Rome-lierlin .Vxis (p. 964) 
and by Mussolini’s preoccu|)ation with the 
Spanish civil war. 

Apr. 22. Schuschnigg visited Mussolini 
at Venice, where he was warned 
that Italy could not be counted on to gi\e 
armed supf)ort against Germany. Musso¬ 
lini seems further to have of)i)osed the pro¬ 
jected restoration of the Hapsburgs and to 
have objected to a suggested alliance 
between Austria and Czechoslovakia for 
common defense. His advice was that 
Schuschnigg make his jxaice with Hitler 
and admit Nazis to the government. 
Schuschnigg rejected this advice, but con¬ 
tinued throughout the year to further ne¬ 
gotiations with Czechoslovakia and the 
Little Entente. Indications were that, 
deserted by Italy, he was seeking and find¬ 
ing a measure of support from France and 
France’s allies. This policy, on the other 
hand, led to much dissati^action in Ger¬ 


many and to ever more outspoken demands 
on the part of the Austrian Nazis and Pan- 
Germans. 

1938, Feb. 12. Schuschnigg paid a visit to 
Hitler at Berchtesgaden, and 

under pressure was obliged to promise an 
amnesty to Austrian Nazis who had been 
imprisoned, and furthermore to agree to 
take certain Nazis into the cabinet. lAd). 16 
Arthur Seyss-Inquart (Nazi) became minis¬ 
ter of the interior. Full amnesty was 
granted and (k'eb. ig) the Fatherland Front 
was o})ened to Nazis. 

Feb. 24. Schuschnigg, re])I>dng to a 
speech of Hitler (I'eb. 20) promis¬ 
ing protection to 10,000.000 Germans out¬ 
side the ReieJu reaffirmed the independence 
of Austria and aj4)ealed for support against 
fuiUher demands for concessions. This 
.si)eech called forth a good deal of enthusi¬ 
asm in Austria, but the Nazis, confident of 
success, assumed the ofl'ensivT. Mar. i 
serious disorders broke out at Graz and 
soon all Styria, as well as other {daces, was 
in a state of revolution. The government 
was unable to cope with the situation with¬ 
out offending Nazi (ierrnany. Last-minute 
efforts of Schuschnigg to arrange a recon¬ 
ciliation with the So(ialist working classes 
came to nothing. As a last resort, Schusch¬ 
nigg suddenly announced (Mar. g) that a 
pleinscite would be held on the following 
Sunday on the question of Austrian inde- 
{)endence-, only Fc.^ ballots were to be 
distributed (those who desired to vote No 
would have to sup{)ly their own ballots, of 
s{3ecified form). This announcement dro\’e 
the Nazis to extremes and {^lunged the 
country into chaos. Hitler seized the op¬ 
portunity offered him, and 

Mar. 11. Germany submitted an ulti¬ 
matum demanding ])ostponement 
of the {plebiscite and the resignation of 
Schuschnigg. ( lerman troo{)S began to con¬ 
centrate on the frontier. Unable to resist, 
Schuschnigg resigned and Seyss-Inquart 
became chancellor. He at once a{)pealed 
to the German government to send troops 
to restore order. 

Mar. 12. The German army began the 
invasion of Austria. No resistance 
was offered. President Miklas 
resigned and 

Mar. 13. SEYSS-INQUART PRO¬ 
CLAIMED THE UNION WITH 
GERMANY. Hitler arrived in Vienna 
Mar. 14 and took formal possession. He 
had already decreed a plebiscite to be held 
Apr. 10. In the meanwhile the most ruth¬ 
less revenge was taken on all opponents of 
the Nazis, many of whom committed suicide 
and most of whom, unable to get away, were 
thrown into concentration camps. Schusch- 
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nigg allowed himself to be arrested and 
was kept in confinement without trial. 
The Jews suffered assault and humiliation 
of all kinds. 

Apr. 10. The plebiscite in Austria re¬ 
vealed a vote of 99.75% in favor 
of the union with Germany. Austria was 
incorporated with the Reich as a new state, 
and was divided into seven districts (Gauc). 
The union was carried through with such j 
speed and energy on the part of the Ger- 
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mans that no international complications 
ensued. J^mgland and France protested, 
but these powers were too deeply involved 
in Mediterranean and Far-Eastern problems 
to be able to take further action, the more 
so as Italy refused to join in protest. Mus¬ 
solini, though his ally’s success brought a 
powerful state to the llrenner Pass, could 
do nothing but accept the new situation 
with as good grace as possible. 


9. CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


The new state, with a population of 
about 15,000,000, inherited the most 
valuable jiart of tlic old Austro-Flungarian 
Monarchy, with most of the inrlustrial ■ 
areas. Its political life since the war 
was dominated by the racial iiroblem and ; 
the consequent multiplu'atiori of political | 
parlies. 

1918, Oct. 14. 'The Oaa ho.slovak National 

Goumil in Paris organized a 
provisional government, with Thomas Gar- 
rigue Masaryk (iS^o-iq.;;) as jircsident, 
and Eduard Benes b. 1884; as foreign 
minister. j 

Oct. 18. DECLARATION OF INDE- 1 
PENDENCE, by the National | 
Council. 

Oct. 30. The Slovak National Council . 

voted for union with the Czechs. 
Nov. 14. A national assembly at Prague 
confirmed the reiiublic and the 1 
presidency of Masaryk. j 

1919, Jan. The dispute with Poland re¬ 

garding the Teschen area (p. 955). ' 
Apr. 16. The Land Reform Bill. This 
involved the confiscation, with 
comjH'nsation, of llie large estates 
and their di\’ision among the 
peasants in lots of about 25 acres, , 
with state aid. 

1920, Feb. 29. Adoption of the consti¬ 

tution, wliich was closely modeled 
on that of France, 

Apr. 18. The first regular elections. 

There were numerous parties, 
representing racial groups and social strata. 
The country had to be ruled by various 
coalitions, representing chietly the bour¬ 
geois, democratic elements. 

Aug. 14. Treaty with Yugoslavia, the 
basis of the Little Entente, which 
was directed against Hungarian 
revisionism and the restoration of 
the Hapsburgs. 

1921, Apr. 23. Treaty with Rumania, com¬ 

pleting the Little Entente. It w'as 
renewed from time to time and in 1934 the 


Little Entente was given a permanent 
organization. 

1924, Jan. 25. Treaty of alliance with 

France. 

1925, July 6. Rupture of relations with 

the papacy, as a result of the cele 
bration of the anniv'ersary of John Hus as 
a national holiday and a long-standing 
di.sj)ute regarding tlie delimitation of dio¬ 
ceses and the ap})ointment of bishops. The 
matter was settled by a com])romise (Dec. 
17, 1927}. 

1927, May 27. President Masaryk re¬ 

elected. IMuard Penes remained 
foreign minister in all cabinets and 
took an active part in the work of 
the League of Nkitions. 

July 1. An administrative reform gave 
a greater measure of self-govern¬ 
ment to the [)ro\-inces. This was designed 
to meet tlie constant complaints of the 
Slox'aks and Ruthenians that their districts 
were ruled from Prague by (.'zedis. In both 
areas there was an actix^e movement de¬ 
manding autonomy. 

1928, Dec. J'he arrest and conviction of 

Voitech Tuka, a Slovak deputy 
accused of irredentist agitation in 
favor of Hungary, caused great 
ill-feeling in Slo\ akia. 

1931, Mar. The government, in a.sscxiation 

with France, offered the most 
strenuous opposition to the projected 
German-Austrian customs union. When 
this matter was finally disposed of, the 
Czech government, beginning to suffer 
severely from the economic crisis which 
spread over central Europe after the fi¬ 
nancial crash in Vienna in JMay (p. 961), 
lent all possible supjiort to the French 
scheme for regional agreements between 
the Daniibian states. 

1932, Apr. 6 - 8 . A conference, attended by 

representatives of Great Britain, 
France, Germany, and Italy, met at London 
to discuss the Danube problem. The 
French (Tardieu) plan, which would have 
excluded Germany and Italy from the 
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projected regional understandings, was 
wrecked by the opposition of those two 
countries. 

1933, Feb. 14-16. The powers of the Little 

Entente, meeting at Geneva, con¬ 
cluded a Pact of Organization, providing 
for a standing council and a permanent 
secretariat, as well as for co-ordination of 
policies and for economic collaboration. 
This step toward greater solidarity was 
provoked partly by revival of irredentist 
agitation in Hungary, in part by the advent 
of Hitler’s National Socialist government 
in Ciermany. In the course of the year 
Nazi agitation spread rapidly among the 
more than three million Germans living 
along the frontiers of the republic. 'Fhese 
areas, being largely industrial, were par¬ 
ticularly hard hit by the depression, so that 
economic grievances were added to the 
earlier cultural and political ones. 
Oct. 4. The Sudete National Socialist 
Party dissolved itself, on the eve 
of a government order prohibiting it. Led ! 
by Konrad Henlein, the ]^arty soon emerged i 
again as the SudrlnidruLsdic Partci, Nazi 
in its program but oflicially not directed at 
the disruption of the state. 

1934, Apr. 26. V isit of the French foreign | 

minister, M. Barthou, to Prague. | 
His purpose was to discuss the Danul)ian ' 
situation as it appeared after the con- ' 
elusion of the Rome Protocols (p. oqo) ' 
and generally to rev'iv'ify the Franco-Czech j 
Alliance. | 

May 24. President Masaryk was once ! 
again re-elected. 

1936, May 16. C Conclusion of a pact of ^ 

mutual assistance with Russia, i 
together with an air convention. Py the i 
terms of this agreement, Russia was obliged ' 
to come to the aid of Czechoslo\akia in I 
case of attack, {)ro\'ided that France did i 
so. The agreement followed the breakdown ! 
of ITench etlorts to engineer an eastern ! 
pact, and the conclusion of the F’ranco- i 
Russian Alliance (p. While giving 

Czechoslovakia added su})f)ort in case of 
conflict with Germany, it also aroused 
much opposition in Germany and e.xposed 
the rejaiblic to German wrath. 

May 19. In the general elections the 
government coalition secured 149 
out of 300 seats in the Chamber. The 
Sudete Party won a sweeping victory in the 
German areas and, with 44 seats, became 
the strongest single party with the excep¬ 
tion of tiie Czech Agrarians. 

June 4. The government of M. Malypetr 
was reorganized as a coalition of | 
Agrarians, Social Democrats (Czech), ' 
National Socialists, Clericals, and Small 
Traders. Despite ah efforts of the premier, 


the Slovak Clericals stood aloof. The Su¬ 
dete Germans were not included. 

Nov. 5. Dr. Milan Hodza, a Slovak and 
the leader of the Agrarian Party, 
formed a new cabinet along the 
lines of his predecessor’s. 

Dec. 13. Resignation of President Ma¬ 
saryk, who had reached the age of 
85. He was succeeded by his 
close friend, the foreign minister, 
1935-1938. EDUARD BENES, president. 

He continued to guide the re- 
juiblic’s foreign policy, though 
Feb. 20, 1936 Dr. Kamil Krofta, 
well-known Czech historian, be¬ 
came foreign minister. 

1936, Mar. 9-10. Premier Hodza visited 

Vienna. A})r. 2 a trade treaty 
was concluded between Czechoslovakia and 
Austria. 'Fhis rapprochnurnl, ])ursued with 
ever-greater assiduity, reflected the Aus¬ 
trian desire for su})j)ort in the face of Ger¬ 
man hostility and Italian uncertainty, as 
well as the hoj)e of the ('zechs, backed by 
I'Yance, to bring Austria, and perhaps Hun¬ 
gary, into association with the Little Fn- 
tente to form a stronger bulwark against 
Germany. The Czech government had 
already embarked ui)on an extensive pro¬ 
gram of armament and had undertaken the 
construction of a very strong line of fortifi¬ 
cations along the German frontier. 

Sept. 10. Dr. Goebbels, the German 
minisier of j)ropagan(la, jaiblicly 
accused Czechoslovakia of harboring Soviet 
army planes and i)ermitting Soviet air¬ 
dromes on Czech soil. Despite ("zech pro¬ 
tests, these accusations were re})eated with 
e\'er-greaUT frcciuency and there develoj)ed 
a campaign of denunciation and recrimi¬ 
nation reminiscent of the Nazi carnj)aign 
against Austria. 

1937, Sept. 14. Death of President Ma¬ 

saryk. 

Oct. 16. The Czech police suppre.ssed a 
meeting of the Sudete German 
Party at Teplitz. Some violence having 
occurred, Henlein ])rolest.ed against the 
government’s brutal methods and de¬ 
manded complete autonomy for the 3,500,- 
000 Germans in the republic. In view of 
the general excitement and tension, the 
goxxTnment postponed the elections sc hed¬ 
uled for Nov. 14. All i)oIiti('al meetings 
were forbidden. 

Nov. 29. The Sudete German deputies 
left parliament, declaring that 
they had been beaten by the 
police. 

1938, Mar.-May. The first German-Czech 

crisis. Hitler’s speech of lA*b. 20 
promising protection to German minorities 
outside tlie Reich presaged an active policy 
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by the Nazis and was answered by Premier 
llodzo (Mar. 4) by a firm declaration that 
Czechoslovakia would defend itself against 
outside interference. But the German 
annexation of Austria (Mar. 13) completely 
changed the position of the Czechslovak 
Republic, which was surrounded on three 
sides by the new (German Rmpire. The 
German government gave Prague assur¬ 
ances of its desire to imj)rove German- 
Czech relations (Mar. 14) and both the 
I'Yench and Russian governments categori¬ 
cally declared their intention to honor tlieir 
treaty obligations. Nevertheless the situ¬ 
ation rapidly grew worse. The German 
Activists (i.e. German t)arties which had 
joined the cabinet) all withdrew (Mar. 
22-25), and Hodja’s announcement of a 
forthcoming Nationality Statute made but 
little impression on the German elements. 
;\pr. 24 the Sudete leader, Henlein, ])ut 
forward his demands (the Karlsbad pro¬ 
gram: paints: full equality of status 

for Germans and Czechs; delimitation of 
the German areas; full autonomy; removal 
of all injustices and reparation for damages 
suffered by the Germans since iqi8; full 
liberty for the Germans to proclaim their 
Germanism and their adhesion to “the 
ideology of Germans”; furthermore, Hen- 
lein demanded com))lete revision of Czech 
foreign policy). 'Phese demands were re¬ 
jected by the Prague government, despite 
strong urging by Prance and Pingland that 
the utmost concessions be made. Plenlein 
then paid visits to London and Berlin. On 
his return disorders l)egan to lareak out in 
the German districts, d’liis situation and 
rumors of German troop concentration on 
tlie frontier led the C'zech government to 
mobilize 400,000 men. Prance and Britain 
took a strong stand and the crisis (details 
of which are unknown) blew over. Shortly 
afterward Henlein l)egan negotiations with 
the Czech government with regard to tlie 
Nationality Statute, but Hitler, with 
feverish haste, began the fortification of 
the German-P'rench frontier and ordered a 
huge incTease in the German air forces. 

'Jlie summer was filled with negotiations 
between the government and the Sudete 
leaders, but little progress was made. July 
2() the government finally published a draft 
Nationality Statute, liased on the jwinciple 
of proportionality, but falling short of 
Plenlein’s KarlsPiad i)rogram. At the same 
time it was announced that a British medi¬ 
ator, Lord Runciman, would come to 
Prague. He arrived Aug. 3 and held many 
conferences with Sudete leaders. In the 
meanwhile (Aug. 12) the German govern¬ 
ment announced huge maneuvers which 
involved calling 750,000 men to the colors, 
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and Aug. 28 Hitler l)cgan a demonstrative 
tour of the new fortifications in the west. 
At the same time (Aug. 26) the British 
government announced the concentration 
of most of the fleet for early Sept. British 
statesmen on \airious occasions warned 
publicly that British abstention in a crisis 
should not be counted on. By the begin¬ 
ning of Sept, the situation was clearly 
critical; various Czech proposals for can¬ 
tonal organizations, etc., were flatly re¬ 
jected by Henlein after visits to Hitler. The 
Rarlslmd program was insisted on as a mini¬ 
mum. The P'rench government (Sept. 7) 
began to call u[) reservists, so that about 
1,000,000 men were under arms. 

Sept. 7-29. HEIGHT OF THE GER- 
MAN-CZECH CRISIS. The Su¬ 
dete leaders broke off negotiations with the 
go\'crnmcnt (Sept. 7) after an affray at 
Moravska Ostrava. 1 discussions were re¬ 
sumed (Sept. 10), but disorders, provoked 
by extremists, l)ecame more and more fre¬ 
quent. Se])t. 12 Plitler, in a speech at 
Niirnberg, first demanded in no uncertain 
terms that the Sudete (Germans l^e given the 
right of self-determination. I’liis address 
was the signal for a widesjiread series of dis¬ 
orders and the proclamation of martial law 
by the government (Sept. 13). Henlein and 
other leaders fled across the frontier (Sept. 
15). 'Fo meet this dangerous situation, 
Prime Minister Chaml>erlain, in agreement 
with the P'rench government, proposed a 
personal conference to Hitler. 

Sept. 15. CHAMBERLAIN-HITLER 
CONFERENCE AT BERCH- 
TESGADEN. The German chancellor 
baldly stated his demand for annexation 
of the German areas on the basis of self- 
determination, and did not conceal his 
readiness to risk a war to attain his end. 
Chamlierlain returned to London, as did 
Runciman froni Prague. Sey^t. 18 Premier 
Daladier and M. Bonnet (P'rench foreign 
minister) arri\ed in London. Decision 
reached to ad\ase and urge the Czech 
government to acce})t Hitler’s terms, 
yiromising an international guaranty of the 
rumy) state. After long deliberations the 
Czech government (Sept. 20) suggested 
arbitration on the basis of the German- 
Czech Locarno Treaty of 1Q25. This pro- 
])osal was at once rejected Ijy Pingland and 
France as inadequate. After further ymes- 
sure and threats of desertion by P'rance and 
I'higland, the Prague government finally 
yielded (Sey)!. 21), desjfile the fact that 
Ihdand and Hungary had both put in 
additional claims for territory. The Hodza 
cabinet resigned (Sey)t. 22) and a new 
government was formed by Gen. Jan 
Sirovy, y^oyjular military leader. 
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Sept. 22 - 23 . CHAMBERLAIN’S 
SECOND VISIT TO HITLER 
AT GODESBERG. Further demands of 
the German chaneellor: surrender of the 
predominantly German territories at once, 
without removal or destruction of militar^^ 
or economic establishments; plebiscites to 
be held in areas with lar^c German minority 
by No\’. 25, under German-C'zech or inter¬ 
national suj)er\'ision. These terms were 
regarded by ('hamberlain as quite inac- 
ce})table, and as an unwarranted extension 
of the original (German demands. 

Sept. 24-29. ACUTE INTERNATIONAL 
CRISIS, the most serious since 
iQi(S. The Oech government ordered full 
mobilization and the great powers took 
precautions of c\a‘ry kind. Jirilain and 
France l)egan to confer with Russia, which 
had urged a strong stand in behalf of 
Czechoslovakia from the outset. Rumania 
also was reported fa\()rab]e. On the other 
hand, Italy came out more and more deli- 
nitely on the German side. Flaladitn and 
Bonnet again ctime to l.ondon (Se)>t. 20) 
and the decision was evidently reached to 
support Czechoslo\\akia in resisting tlie 
extended German demands. (/haml)erlain 
appealed to Hitler for a conference, so that 
the cession of Sudete territory, already 
agreed on by all, inigltl be effected In' dis¬ 
cussion, not by force. President Roosevelt 
also appealed to Hitler and urged a confer¬ 
ence (Sej)!. 27). b'inally (Sept. 28) Hiller, 
ap}.>arently j)ersuaded by Mussolini (to 
whom both Chamberlain and Roose\ elt liad 
apj)ealed), agreed to a conference. 

Sept. 29. THE MUNICH CONFER¬ 
ENCE AND AGREEMENT. 
Hitler, Ribbentrop, Mussolini, Ciano, 
Chamberlain, and Daladier conferred dur¬ 
ing the afternoon and evening, (.'zechoslo- 
vakia being unrej)resented. 'bhe agreement 
(dated Seyit. 29) was actually signed just 
after midnight. Hitler secured about all 
that he had demanded: twacuation to lake 
place between Oct. i and Oct. 10, under 
conditions arranged ):)y an international 
commission, which should also determine 
the plebiscite areas. England and France 
undertook to guarantee the new frontiers 
of Czechoslo^'akia against unprovoked 
aggression. When the I’olish and Hun¬ 
garian minorities questions should have 
been solv'^ed, Germany and Italy would give 
a like guaranty. The Czech government 
felt impelled to acquiesce in this settlement 
Sept. 30. 

The statesmen, returning from Munich, 
recei\'ed w'arm ovations from their peoples 
and there could be no doubt that the will 
to peace was strong, not only in Eingland 
and France, but also in Italy and Germany. ! 


The crisis, however, soon led to much dis¬ 
pute and recrimination. Many felt that 
the democratic powers had not only de¬ 
serted the one democratic outpost in central 
Europe, but that they had suffered a tre¬ 
mendous defeat, which might have been 
avoided if the strong stand taken just before 
the Munich conference had been main¬ 
tained. Others believed that the German 
case in Czechoslovakia was too strong to 
justify war against Germany, and that 
Hitler, far from bluffing, was d(‘termined 
to march. In any event, the final outcome 
established German hegemony in central 
Europe and opened the way to domination 
of the entire Danubian area. 

THE SETTLEMENTS: 

(1) CEAM/.'FV. The occu])alion was 
carried through as scheduled at Munich, 
taking o\er all the ^'ilal (fzech frontier 
fortresses. d'he predominantly German 
regions were determined by the Austrian 
census of tqio. The international com¬ 
mission caused Genmanv no troul)le, and 
in the end there were no plel)iscites. Ger¬ 
many actiuired about to.ooo square miles 
of Czech territ(>r\'. with about 3,500.000 
inhabitants, of wliom about 700.000 were 
C'zechs. by agreement with the ('zec'ho- 
sloxak goxernnu'nl , .\ov. 20, 1938) (ier- 
many was gix en rights to a highway across 
Moravia to Vienna, and to a canal connect¬ 
ing the Oder and the Danube Rivers. The 
truncated ('zeclioslovak state, xx’ithout 
defensible frontiers, became of necessity a 
satellite of the Reich. 

(2) POIJSII. During the crisis the 
IVdish government had remexved its long¬ 
standing claims to the Teschen region. 
Se|)t. 29 a x'irtual ultimatum was submitted 
to Prague, to which the Cz('('h gox'ernment 
yielded. Oct. 2 Polish forces occu]>ied the 
d'eschen area and ('zechoslox’akia lost about 
400 square miles of ttarilory xxith some 
240,000 inhabitants (less than 100.000 
J^oles). 

(3) JIVXaARLAX. The Hungarian 
claims to Slovakia were to be settled by 
negotiation, and delegates of the two 
countries met Oct. 9- Agreement prox'ed 
imj)ossible and serious clashes took jdace 
on the frontier. Idtimately the matter was 
adjusted by joint decision of Germany and 
Italy. Hungary received a broad strip of 
southern Slovakia and Ruthenia, almost 
5000 square miles, witli 1,000.000 poyai- 
lation. The Hungarian claim, sujiiiorted 
by Poland, for a common frontier with 
Poland, was denied. 

CZECH LOSSES THROUGH THE 
DISMEMBERMENT: In all the reymblic 
lost 5,000,000 inhahitants (retaining 10,- 
000,000), distributed as follows: Germans, 
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2,850,000; Hungarians, 591,000; Poles, 
77,000; Jews, 60,000; Ruthenians, 37,000; 
Czechs and Slovaks, 1,161,000. In territory 
Czechoslovakia lost 16,000 square miles 
(retaining 5.8,500). 

Oct. 5. Resignation of President Benes, 

who had been the target of Ger¬ 
man attack throughout the crisis. He left 
the country almost at once, going ulti¬ 
mately to the United States. Ills def>arture 
was the signal for a \iolent campaign di¬ 
rected against him and Masaryk and the 
policies that had led to Munich. 

Oct. 6. Slovakia was given the full au¬ 
tonomy which Slovak leaders had 
demanded for a long time. Algr. 
Jose])h Tiso became premier of 
Slovakia. 

Oct. 8. Ruthenia was given full au¬ 
tonomy and was renamed t' nr- 
patho-Vkrainc. 'Phis remote region of 
F.uro{)e at once assumed a crucial im- 
portance as the l)ase for Ukrainian agita¬ 
tion, sujgH)scdly inspired from lierlin. d'he 
Polish government made e\ery effort to 
arrange for its ])artition between Poland, 
Hungary, .and Rum.ania. Init all such 
plans were frustrated by German oppo¬ 
sition. 

Oct. 20. The Communist Party was out¬ 
lawed in ('zei'ho-Slovakia (so 
spelled after the federal reorganization). 
This was merely one mo\e in the direction 
of the new policy planned in conh)rmily 
with Germany. Persecution of Jews, etc., 
soon followed. 

Nov. 30. EMIL HACHA, judge of the 1 
high court, was elected president. 


I Rudolf Beran (Agrarian), an opponent of 
Benes and his orientation towards the 
west, became prime minister. 

1939, Mar. 10-16. THE ANNIHILATION 
OF THE CZECHOSLOVAK 
STATE. 7'he crisis began when the Prague 
government deposed Mgr. Tiso, premier of 
Slovakia, for allegedly working in the 
direction of separation, with support of the 
Fascist IJlinka Guards. 7'iso appealed to 
Hitler and during a visit to Berlin was 
given assurances of suj)port. Hitler sum¬ 
moned President Hacha and foreign minis¬ 
ter Chvalkovsky to Berlin and induced 
them to “])l:ice the fate of the Czech ])eople 
. . . trustingly in the hands of the Fiihrrr” 
who guaranteed “an autonomous develop¬ 
ment of its national life corresponding to 
its peculiarities.” Slovakia and Carpatho- 
UTraine declared indci)endcnce. Mar. 15 
Bolumiia and Moravia became a German 
f)rotectorate, which was promptly occupied 
by German forces, the Czet;hs offering no 
resistance. On Mar. 16 Tiso jnit Slovakia 
also under German protection. Constantin 
von Neurath, former (_ierman foreign 
minister, became protector of Bohemia and 
Moravia, Hacha ('ontiruiing as “head of 
the state.” The disa])pearance of Czecho- 
slox'akia was momentous, inasmuch as it 
(lemonstrated Hiller's readiness to extend 
his claims beyond German ra<.ial areas and 
to l)ase them on German needs for “living 
area” [Lrhrusrauni). The small states were 
thrown into a i>anic, and Britain and France 
prom])tly adopted a y^olicy of guarantees to 
l>revent further Cierman expansion (p. 966). 


10. HUNG.VRY 


Hungary, loft a country of some S.ooo,- 
000 poj)ulation by the i>c;icc settlements, 
was |)redominantly agricultural, social!)' still 
organized on a semi-feudal basis. Tvliich 
of the })oli(i<a! history after 1918 laid 
to do with tlie successful eftorts of tiic 
landholding classes to secure and retain 
control and witli the agitation for rc\'ision 
of tlie j)eace treaties and the restoration 
of the monarthy. 7'he antiquated j)o- 
litical arrangements effecti\ely kept the 
lower classes from exerting much in¬ 
fluence. I 

1918, Oct. 17. 77ie Hungarian parliament, I 
in reply to the Kmperor Charles’ 1 
declaration of reorganization of ; 
the monarchy, declared complete 
independence from Austria, ex- , 
cept for the personal union. ; 

Oct. 31. REVOLUTION IN HUN¬ 
GARY. Count Michael Karolyi, 


grand seigneur of extremely liberal, re- 
|)ublican, and pacifist views, made prime 
minister in the hope of securing satisfactory 
peace terms and maintaining the unity of 
the monarcliv. 

Nov. 16. The National Council pro¬ 
claimed Hungary a republic. 

1919, Jan. 11. Karolyi appointed president 
of the republic. 77ie government 
at once proceeded to the work of 
dividing the large estates among 
the ]peasants. 

Mar. 21. Karolyi resigned in protest to 
the Allied decision to assign 
7Tansylvania to Rumania. 

Mar. 21 . Formation of a Socialist- 
Communist government under 
Alexander Garbai (jxesident) and Bela Kun 
(foreign affairs). The Socialists were soon 
crowded out and a communist dictatorship 
established under Bela Kun, henchman of 
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Lenin, who had come from Russia in Nov. 
1918 but had been imprisoned for com¬ 
munist agitation. 

Mar. 28. Hungary declared war on 
Czechoslovakia and proceeded to 
the reconquest of Slovakia. 

Apr. 10. Rumanian troops began to 
invade Hungary to forestall re¬ 
conquest of Transylvania. A j)rovisional 
government was set up by Count Julius | 
Karolyi (brother of Michael), Count 
Stephen Bethlen, Admiral Horthy, and 
Archduke Joseph at Szeged (under French 
occupation). Beginning of the counter¬ 
revolution. 

June 24. Soviet constitution. 

Aug. 1. Bela Kun fled to Vienna in the 
far(' of the Rumanian advance. 

Aug. 4. The Rumanians occupied Buda¬ 
pest (until Xov. 14). 

Aug. 6 . Archduke Joseivh took control 
as state governor, l)ut was forced 
by Allied j)rotests to resign. 

1920, Feb. 25. Final evacuation of the 

country by the Rumanians, who 
took with them all that was mov¬ 
able. 

Mar. 1. Admiral Nicolas Horthy, com¬ 
mander in chief of the forces, 
apf)t>inted regent and head of the 
state. 

Mar. 23. He proclaimed Hungary a mon- ! 
archy, with the throne vacant. 

June 4. SIGNATURE OF THE 
TREATY OF TRIANON, conse¬ 
crating the immense losses of territory 
and population involved in the establish¬ 
ment of Czechoslovakia, Rumania, and j 
Yugoslavia. 

1921, Mar. 27. King Charles returned to 

Hungary and called on Horthy to 
give uj) his })o\vers. Owing to the threaten¬ 
ing attitude of the neighboring states, the i 
national assembly voted against restoration i 
and Charles was ol)liged to return to 
Switzerland. 

Apr. 14. CABINET OF COUNT 
STEPHEN BETHLEN, who re¬ 
mained in power until 1931. 

Aug.-Dee. The Burgenland dispute with 

Austria (p. 955J. 

Oct. 21. Second arrival of King Charles, 

at Odenburg. With an improvised 
force he marched on Budapest. Czecho¬ 
slovakia and \'ugosla\ ia began to mobilize 
and a government force was obliged to turn 
back and capture the king, who was exiled 
to Madeira (d. Apr. i, 1922). 

Nov. 4. A Dethronement Act abrogated 
the rights of Charles. 

1922, June 2. Elections, held under a 

system of carefully restricted 
suffrage and open voting, gave the govern¬ 


ment a strong majority. Bethlen proceeded 
on a conservative policy designed to main¬ 
tain the sfahis quo. Radical disorders were 
put down, Jews persecuted. Efforts of the 
extreme royalists and Fascists (Awakening 
Magyars, etc.) to overthrow the govern¬ 
ment were summarily dealt with. 
Sept. 18. Hungary was admitted to the 
League of Nations. 

1923, Dec. 20. The League of Nations 
ado])ted a scheme for economic 
reconstruction of Hungary, not 
unlike the one successfully a[)j)lied 
in Austria, 'riiis continued until 
June, 192O. 

1926, Jan. 4. Arrest of a number of iiigh 

ol'hcials, who waTe convicted 
(Mar.) of counterfeiting French 
francs to hnance the monarchist 
movement. 

Nov. 11. Re-establishment of an upper 
house, representing the landed 
aristocracy. 

1927, Apr. 5. Treaty of friendship with 

Italy, initialing a j)eriod of close 
relalions. Tliis was rellected in the growing 
agitation for treaty-revision, which was 
ardently support(*d in England )>y the 
Rothermore press. 

1928, Jan. Austrian customs oflicials dis- 

('overed live freight cars loaded 
w ith machine-gun parts, shipj)ed from Italy 
and destined for Hungary. The Little 
Entente pow'crs protested to the League, 
which held an investigation. 

1930, Nov. 20. Archduke Otto, ])relender 

to the throne, reached his ma¬ 
jority. 

1931, Aug. 15. France granted a loan to Hun¬ 

gary, evidently on condition that 
revisionist agitation should cease. 
Hungary suffered severely from 
the general world dei)ression. 

Aug. 19. Resignation of Count Bethlen, 
oflickdly because of ill liealth, 
actually because of inability to 
cope with the financial situation. 
His friend. Count Julius Karolyi, 
took his ])lace, but 

1932, Oct. 4. Julius Gbmbds, former 

extreme reactionary and anti- 
Semite, took his place. Gombbs was not 
av’erse to a measure of agrarian and elec¬ 
toral reform, but was above all an ardent 
nationalist and revisionist. He opposed 
the restoration of the Hapsburgs, but 
sought to further realization of Hungary’s 
territorial claims by close co-operation with 
Fascist Italy. 

1933, Jan. Discovery of another shipment 

of arms from Italy to Hungary 
threw some light on tlie subterranean 
aspects of European politics. Once again 
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the Little Entente countries took a strong 
stand. 

The advent of Hitler and the National 
Socialists in Germany led to the rapid 
spread of Nazi agitation to Hungary, where 
there were large-scale demonstrations al¬ 
ready in April. 

June. Gombos visited Berlin, and in 
July he journeyed to Rome. His 
great hope was that Germany and Italy 
could both be brought to suj)port the Hun¬ 
garian claims. It was only natural, then, 
that he should reject the ITanco-Czech f)lans 
for a Danube f ederation (Dec.). 

1934 , Mar. 17 . SIGNATURE OF THE 

ROME PROTOCOLS, establish¬ 
ing close political and economic lies be¬ 
tween Italy, Austria, and Hungary and 
forming a bloc in opposition to the Franco¬ 
phil Little Ihitentc. 

Oct. 9 . Assassination of King Alexander 

of Yugoslavia. It turned out that | 
the assassins had o])erated from Hungary, j 
Acute danger of contlic t developed, but the 
matter was finally adjusted by the laaigue 
of Nations wliic'li, in a masterf)iece of dif)lo- 
matic circumlocution, mildly rebuked the 
Hungarian go\'ernment (Dec. lo). 

1935 , Apr. 11. In the parliamentary elec¬ 

tions the oi)|)osition groups polled 
1,041.000 votes as against 008,000 for the 
go\ ernment, but the intricate electoral sys¬ 
tem enabled the goNernrnent to retain lOO 
seats in the C'hamber as against 25 for the 
Agrarians, 14 for the Christian Socialists, 
and 12 for the Social Democrats. 

June 1. Count Hcthlen and his followers 
joincal the most important oppo¬ 
sition group, the Agrarian Party of Tibor 
Eckardt, 'Phis j>arty re.sented the dicta¬ 
torial methods of Gombcis and suspec ted 
him of de.signs against the constitution. .\t 
the same time it ach'ocatcd land reform in 
behalf of the ;^ooo,ooo landle.'^s peasants, 
and electoral reform as a stage on the road 
toward real democracy. Only by timely re¬ 
form along national lines could the threat of 
Nazism and Fascism be removed. 

Oct. 6. Death of Premier Gombos, who 
was succ^eeded by Koloman Da- 
ranyi. Daranyi re])resented no change in 
polFy, but tried to follow a somewhat more 
conciliatory course. As a matter of fact, 
Hungary’s ))osition became steadily worse 
through international develo])ments. The 
German government showed but little 
interest in Hungarian rexisionisrn and was 
downright hostile to all pro[)osals of a Haps- 
burg restoration. The attention of Italy, 
too, was diverted by the Kthio|>ian crisis 
and the Mediterranean situation. J 1 ie for¬ 
mation of the Rome-Berlin Axis (Oc t. 
involved the sacrifice of Austria by Musso¬ 
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lini. In the same way the Italo-Yugoslav 
Agreement of Mar. i()37 was tantamount to 
desertion of Hungary in favor of its neigh¬ 
bor. Under the circumstances Daranyi 
during 1937 drew closer to .Austria and both 
Austria and Hungary began to seek contact 
with the nations of the Little Entente. 
This policy of necessity estranged Germany 
(Hungary’s most important customer) and 
produced vigorous opposition on the part 
of the Hungarian Nazis. 

1937 , Mar. 5 . The e.xistence of a wide- 

sj)read Nazi plot was revealed. 
The Nazi leader, Ferenc Szalasi, and other 
conspirators were arrested, but were treated 
rather mildly. The Nazi elements had a 
most effective wea])on to use against the 
goxernment, viz. the ])romise of land reform 
and relief for the agrarian proletariat. The 
government resorted to evermore strenuous 
methods to ref)rcss agitation, but without 
avail. 

Oct. 11 . Eckardt and his Agrarian Party 
joined with the Legitimists. Fiven 
the Social Democrats became 
friendly to the idea of Ha[)sburg 
restc»ralion as the most effective 
way to block the Fascist elements. 

Oct. 16 . \ arioiis Fascist groups united 

to form the Hungarian National 
Socialist Party, under the leadership of 
Szalasi. Efforts were made to glorify the 
regtml. Admiral Horthy, and to further his 
candidacy for the throne. Horthy himself 
discountenanced these efforts. 

1938 , Feb. Szalasi was again arrested, 

wit!) 72 associates. He was sen¬ 
tenced to })rison and drastic steps 
were taken to stamp out the 
P'ascist-Nazi moxx’irnent. But 

Mar. 13 . The annexation of Austria by 
Germany brought the powerful 
J\ri( h to the Hungarian border. J'he idea 
of .'I bloc consisting of Austria, Hungary, 
and (he Little Entente states was exploded 
and the scheme of a Ilapsburg restoration 
likewise. 7 'hc large German element in 
Hungary (c. 500,000) became more and 
more restless and the Nazi danger became 
ever more urgent. 

May 13 . A new cabinet was formed by 
Bela Imredy, eminent financier, 
who was regarded by the ruling classes as 
the strong man needed to manage the 
situation. Imredy did, indeed, rule with a 
strong hand. At the same time, however, 
he initiated certain political and economic 
reforms (a part of all large estates to be 
distributed to the peasantry, etc,) and 
undertook the limitation of Jewish activity 
in business and the j^rofessions. In this 
way he hoped to steal the thunder of the 
Nazi agitators. For the rest he tried to 
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maintain good relations with Germany. In 
Aug. Admiral Horthy paid a visit to Ger¬ 
many, where he was recei\'cd with great 
ceremony and splendor. 

Nov. 2 . ACQUISITION OF SOUTH¬ 
ERN SLOVAKIA, as a result of 
the dismemberment of Czechoslovakia (p. 
1012). Tlic Hungarian claims were val¬ 
iantly championed by both Germany and 
Italy, two i)owers which served as arbi¬ 
trators after the Czech and Hungarian 
governments had failed to agree. Hungary 
was gi\'en 5000 square miles of territory, 
with 1,000,000 inhabitants. 'Phis was less 
than the Hungarians claimed as theirs, but 
Germany vetoed any fiirliier reduction of 
Slo\'akia and jiarticularly any idea of join¬ 
ing Hungary and Toland (as desired by IV 
land and also by Italy). Sporadic figliting 
continued along the new frontier through¬ 
out the winter of ig^S-iq^o. 

1939 , Jan. 20 - 23 . d'he Italian foreign 
minister, Ciano, on a \'isit to Hel- 
grade, devoted him.self to the adjustment 
of Hungarian-Yugoslav relations, with what 
success was not clear. Yugoslavia’s un¬ 
willingness to consider any cessions of terri¬ 
tory to Hungary made any reconciliation 
diflicult. 

Feb. 15 . Resignation of Premier Imredy. 

The Nazis, whom he had tried to 
outdo in his anti-Semitic policy, had 
taunted him with his own Jewish ancestry. 
He was finally obliged to admit that he 
had one Jewish great-grandfather and this 


admission, he felt, made his retention of the 
premiership impossible. 

Feb. 24 . The new government of Count 
Paul Teleki suddenly suppressed 
the leading Fascist organization, yet at the 
same time, to placate Germany, joined the 
anti-communist pact of Germany, Japan, 
and Italy. 

Mar. 15 . HUNGARY OCCUPIED CAR- 
PATHO-UKRAINE and annexed 
it after heavy fighting with the inhabitants, 
who had drixen out the C zechs and, under 
Augustin \’olosin, had enjoyed independ¬ 
ence for cme day. Thus Hungary was able 
to exploit the CVrman al>sor})tion of Bo¬ 
hemia and Moravia (p. 1013), securing at 
last a common frontier with Poland. A 
small slice of eastern Slovakia was also 
concjuered, with German consent, but the 
remainder was guaranteed by Germany as 
to independence and integrity. 

Apr. 11 . Hungary withdrew from the 
League of Nations, revealing fur¬ 
ther influence of German f)re5Surc. 

May 3 . Introduction of drastic anti- 
Jewish laws providing for rigorous 
limitation of Jews in |)r(^fession.s 
and business, expulsion from go\ - 
ernment service and ex’entual 
emigration within five x’ears. 

May 28 . in the elections the go\ ernment 
secured 180 seats out of 2()Q, but 
the Nazis in<Teased their representation 
from 6 to 53, while the Agrarian had 14 
seats as against a previous 23. 


11. THE BAlJvAN STATES 


a. YUGOSLAVIA 

The history of the new state, comf)osed of 
Serbia, IMontenegro, Croatia, Slovenia, and 
Dalmatia, was marked chiefly by the ef¬ 
forts of the Serl)s to establish a centralized 
Serb stale and by the \ngorous resistance of 
the Croats and Slox'enes (Roman Catholic 
and much more westernized than Serbia) 
to secure some type of autonomy. 

1917, July 20. THE PACT OF CORFU, 

signed by Serbian, Croatian, Slo¬ 
venian, and Montenegrin representatives, 
declared that the Serbs, Croats, and Slo¬ 
venes formed a single nation, to be organized 
under the Serbian dynasty. 

1918, Apr. 8-10. Congress of Oppressed 

Nationalities (chiefly under Haps- 
burg rule) at Rome. Italy recognized the 
unity and independence of the Yugoslav 
nation. 


Oct. 19 . The National Council at Zagreb 
proclaimed itself the authoritative 
l)ody for the Yugoslavs and de¬ 
clared for union. 

Nov. 26 . A national assembly in Monte¬ 
negro proclaimed union with Ser¬ 
bia and dec lared King Nicholas, 
who had resisted previous efforts 
at union, deposed (d. Mar. i, 
1921, in exile). 

Dec. 1. Prince Alexander of Serbia ac¬ 
cepted the regency of the new 
state. 

Dec. 4. THE KINGDOM OF THE 
SERBS, CROATS AND SLO¬ 
VENES FORMALLY PRO¬ 
CLAIMED. 

1919 , Feb. Dispute with Italy regarding the 
allocation of Fiume and territory 
on the Dalmatian coast (p. 955). 

June 13 . The Peace Conference decided 
that the Banat of Temesvar, in 
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dispute between Yugoslavia and Rumania, 
should be divided between them. 

1920, Aug. 14. TREATY OF ALLIANCE 

WITH CZECHOSLOVAKIA (re¬ 
newed Aug. 31, IQ2 2, and later), 
laying the foundation for the Little 
Entente (p. 057). 

Oct. 10. Plebiscite in the Klagenfurt 
area, in disjnUe between Yugo¬ 
slavia and Austria (j). T005). 

Nov. 12. Treaty of Rapallo with Italy, 
settling (he Fiume question. 

Nov. 28. Elections for a constituent 
assembly. \o party had a ma¬ 
jority, but the Ooats (leader Stephen Ra- 
dich) refused to lake their seats, demanding 
recognition of the federal j)rinci])le. d'his 
left the held free for the Serbian ('entralists 
(leader Nicholas Pasich). 

1921, Jan. 1. The new constitution pro¬ 

vided for a centralized form of 
goN'ernment. Ikisich became ])re- 
mier of a coalition of Serbian Radi¬ 
cals and Democrats. The Croats 
continued in opposition. 

June 27. TREATY WITH RUMANIA, 
second link in the Little ivntcnte. 

Aug. 16. Death of King Peter. 
1921-1934. ALEXANDER I. Me was a 
hardworking, intelligent ruler, 
whose aim, however, was to con¬ 
solidate the kingdom despite op|)0- 
sition from Croats and other 
groups. 

1923, Mar. 18. The elections failed to 

effect any sulislantial chatige. 'I'he 
C'roats remained in o]^]>osition and 
boycotted the i^arliarnent. 

1924, June 27. Treaty of friendship with 

Italy for five years, following 
seltlement of the Liume problem, 
ddiis was m)l renewed in i()2g, 

July 18. The Pasich government re¬ 
signed after Radich had changed 
his tactics and had u])set the ])arliamentary 
Ijalancc by instructing his followers to take 
their seats. 'Die Pasich ministry was re¬ 
constructed, but efforts to effect a com¬ 
promise with Radich failed. 

Dec. 24. The Croat Peasant Party was 
outlawed and Radich imprisoned. 
1926, July 18. Radich hav ing at last recog¬ 
nized the constitution, he was 
liberated and some of his followers 
were giv'en seats in the cabinet. 
Radich himself became minister 
of education (,Nov. iS). 

1926, Apr. 1. Resignation of Radich and 
other Croatians from the cabinet. 

Aug. 17. Treaty with Greece, settling 
the question of the Yugoslav free 
zone at Saloniki (p. 1020). 
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Sept. 16. Treaty of friendship with Po¬ 
land. 

Dec. 10. Death of Pasich, veteran leader 
of the Radical l^arty. 

1927, June. Rupture of relations with Al¬ 

bania, following repeated frontier 
incidents (p. 1020b 

Nov. 11. Treaty of friendship with 
France, intended as a reply to the 
Italian advance in the Balkans. 

1928, June 20. Radich and his associates 

were fired upon in parliament by a 
Radical de})uty. Radich died 
.Aug. S. d'he Ooat de})utics once 
again withdrew from j)arliament. 
Aug. 1. The Croats once more demanded 
the institution of a federal regime 
as the prii'c of their co-operation. They 
then set up a .separatist “parliament” at 
Zagreb and refused to have anything more 
to do with tlie Belgrade gov'ernment (Oct.). 
All efforts of the king to effect a compromise 
ended in failure. 

1929, Jan. 5. KING ALEXANDER PRO¬ 

CLAIMED A DICTATORSHIP. 

den. Zhiv'kovich })remier; the constitution 
was suspended and i)arliament dissolved; a 
rigorous censorship was introduced anrl 
local government curtailed. Alexander 
then set to work to end corruption and purge 
the administration and army. 

Jan. 21. The Croat and all other parties 
were dissolved. 

Feb. 17. A legislative council, with only 
advisory powers, was set up to 
ritplace (varliament. 

Mar. 27. Treaty of friendship with 
Greece. 

May 22. Arrest of Dr. Vladko Machek, 

the new leader of the Croats. 
June. Beginning of border raids by 
Macedonian revolutionaries from 
Bulgaria. .Acute tension in Yugoslav- 
Bulgarian relations; the frontier hermeti¬ 
cally closed. 'bills situation continued 
throughout the following years. 
Oct. 3. J'he name of the kingdom was 
officially changed to Yugosldvid, 
another indication of the king’s effort to 
wipe out the old historic divisions. 'Ihe 
traditional provinces were divided into nine 
new hanats, with purely geographical 
names. 

1930, June 14. Machek was acquitted. 

1931, Sept. 3. The king announced the 

end of the dictatorship and intro¬ 
duced a new constitution ^two-chamber 
parliament). The electoral law left no place 
for purely local parties; two-thirds of the 
seats were to go to the party receiving 
the largest number of votes; voting to be 
open. 
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Nov. 9. Farcical elections. The govern¬ 
ment named most of the candi¬ 
dates and therefore won a great 
victory; most of the opposition 
groups had abstained. 

1932, Nov. 14. The Croat Peasant I*arty 

denounced the regime of personal 
rule and again demanded auton¬ 
omy, following the imprisonment 
of the Croat leader, Dr. APichek \ 
(Oct. 17). j 

1933, Jan. Slovene and Croat leaders were i 

arrested. 

Feb. 16. Reorganization of the Little 
Entente, the treaties becoming in¬ 
definite in duration and a perma¬ 
nent secretarial being set up (p. 

gba)- 

Apr. 29. Machek, Ooat leader, was im¬ 
prisoned for three years for trea¬ 
sonable activity. 

Oct.-Nov. Alexander visited Sofia and 
Istanbul as part of a series of visits 
exclianged by Balkan rulers in 
the elTort to bring about a Balkan 
Pact (fear of Nazi Germany). 

Dec. 10-13. King Boris of Bulgaria 
visited Belgrade: initiation of the 
Bulgarian- Vugosla\’ reconciliation. 

1934, Feb. 8. CONCLUSION OF THE 

BALKAN PACT l)etween ^'ugo- 
slavia, Greece, Rumania, and 
Turkey. Bulgaria refused to 
recognize the territorial settlement 
and therefore could not join. 

June 1. Conclusion of a trade agree¬ 
ment with Germany; fears that 
Yugoslavia might veer to the Ger¬ 
man side, es[)ecially in view of the 
Italian-vVustrian-Hungarian ;'<//*- 
prochcmciil. 

June 26. Visit of M. Barthou, the h rench 
foreign minister, to Belgrade; he 
evidently persuaded the govern¬ 
ment to stick by the lYench con¬ 
nection. 

Sept. 23. Visit of Alexander to Sofia, ap¬ 
parently in the ho[)e of bringing 
Bulgaria into the Balkan Ikact. 

Oct. 9. ASSASSINATION OF KING 
ALEXANDER and M. Barthou at 
Marseilles, The .assassin was a Macedonian 
revolutionary, working with Croat rev^olu- 
tionists having headquarters in Hungary. 
The assassination led to acute danger of 
war between Yugoslavia and Hungary (de- 
jmrtations on both sides), which was finally 
adjusted (Dec. 10) through the good olTices 
of the League of Nations. 

1934- PETER II (b. 1923). Prince 

Paul (cousin of Alexander) chief | 
regent. 


Nov. 16. The Croats offered to co¬ 
operate with the government, 
hoping for concessions from the 
conciliatory regent. 

Dec. 19. Machek pardoned, but the 

government made no move in the 
direction of concessions. 

1935, May 6. In the elections government 

pressure wais exerted to the full, 
but the coalition of the Croats and 
a new party of Serbian peasants 
polled two-fifths of the \ otes. 

June 3. The Croats resumed boycott 
of parliament. 

June 20. A new cabinet, under M. 
Stoyadinovich, announced the 
coming liquidation of tiie dictatorial regime 
and a new electoral knv. Relaxation of 
r(‘j)ressi\ e measures and methods, but only 
for a time. 

Aug. 19. Stoyadinovich formed a new^ 
Radical Union of Serbian Radi 
cals, Slovene Clerictds, and Bos¬ 
nian Moslems, w'hich reaffirmed 
the princi}:)le of unity and blasted 
hoj)es of a federal solution, 

1936, May. Condusion of a barter agree¬ 

ment with Germany. This w\as 
made necessary by the falling-off of trade 
with Italy subse(,iuent to N'ugoslax ia’s im¬ 
position of sanctions during the Idhiopian 
crisis. I’Ner closer trade relations with Ger¬ 
many brought in their train a political rap- 
prochrment v hi( h appear.^ to haw been de¬ 
cidedly unpopular in the country. 

1937, Jan. 24. Signature of the BUL- 

GARIAN-YUGOSLAV TREATY 
OF FRIENDSHIP AND PERPETUAL 
PEACE, bringing to an end the long an¬ 
tagonism between the tw'o states. J'his 
was followed by an even more astounding 
departure in foreign affairs, the 

Mar. 25. CONCLUSION OF A NON¬ 
AGGRESSION AND ARBITRA¬ 
TION PACT WITH ITALY for five years. 
Both parties guaranteed each other’s fron¬ 
tiers; the \'ugoslav minority in Italy was to 
be given language and school concessions; 
economic collaboration was envisaged. This 
new agreement associated Yugoslavia more 
closely than ever with the Berlin-Rome 
A-xis, and was therefore warmly denounced 
by the opf)osition grouj)s in Yugoslavia 
itself. The government, in the hope of 
frustrating the opposition by winning over 
the Croat clerical elements, brought before 
the Chamber for ratilu ation 

July 23. A Concordat with the Vatican, 
granting Roman C atholics wider 
y:>rivileges. 'The concordat was signed, hut 
Orthodox grou[)s created so much dis¬ 
order that the government was oidiged to 
drop the [)roject. The total effect was 
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to estrange the Orthodox Church with¬ 
out really winning any support from the 
Croats. 

Oct. 6 . The opposition groups closed 
ranks and formed the Agrarian- 
Democratic Party, composed of Croats and 
Serbian democrats. 'I1ie program called 
for abolition of the dictatorship and resto¬ 
ration of democratic government. The in¬ 
creasing strength of the opf)osition obliged 
Stoyadinovdeh to renew his efforts to satisfy 
the Ooats, but prolonged negotiations 
during ig3<S led to nothing. 

1938, Dec. 11. In llie parliamentary elec¬ 

tions Slc\vadinovi( h managed to 
secure victory for his ])ar1y (by corruption, 
so it was claimed ])y ifie o])j)osition), but in 
Croatia the Teasanl Parly of Vladko Ma- 
chek received an o\■er\^'helming vote. As 
a result 

1939, Feb. 4. Stoyadinovich was obliged 

to resign. 'Phe new cabinet of 
Dragesha Cvetkovich rested upon the same 
coalition ( Radic al Idiion) as had Stoyadino¬ 
vich, but it was (omniitted to making larger 
efforts to conciliate the Croats. 

Apr. 27. Substantial agreement was re- 
jKirted readied with .Machek, en- 
\ isaging the reorganization of \’ugoslavia 
as a federal state. In the meanwhile Vugo- 
sla\'ia was courted by Ixith alliance grouj)s 
in Kur()[)e. C'ount (daiio visited Belgrade 
and IVince Paul (June i) visited Berlin, 
where Hitler in a toast once more assured 
him of the iiuiolability of the Yugoslav 
frontier. 

'Phe settlement of the Croat problem 
hung fire throughout most of the summer 
until the (lerman-Polisli crisis (p. 

linally precipitated a decision. 

Aug. 26. DEMOCRATIC GOVERN¬ 
MENT WAS REESTABLISHED 
in ^’ugoslavia and new elections by secret 
ballot were arranged for. d'he state was to 
be reorganized on a federal basis, the Ooats 
recei\dng com})lele autonomy in all cultural 
and economic matters. Machek became 
vice-premier and live other Croats joined 
the cabinet. 

b. ALBANIA 

1912, Nov. 28. Proclamation of inde¬ 

pendence by a national assembly 
at Valona; j)ro\’isional government 
under Ismail Kemal. 

1913, May 30. The Treaty of London (p. 

760) recognized the indej)endence 
of Albania and set up a commis¬ 
sion to determine the boundaries. 

1914, Jan. 15. The government of Ismail 

Ketnal ga\ e way to one under 
Essad Pasha. 


Feb. 21. Prince William of Wied, a 

German officer and close relati\ e 
of Queen Elizabeth of Rumania, 
was offered the crown by Essad 
and accepted. 

Mar. 2. Northern Epirus (southern Al¬ 
bania) proclaimed independent by 
Greeks led by Zographos. This 
matter w'as adjusted by the powers 
and the area was given autonomy. 
Mar. 7. Arrival of Prince William, 
h'roni the outset friction developed 
between him and Essad, the real 
ruler of the country. 

Sept. 4. William left the country, after 
the outbreak of the World War. 
Sept. 13. The Italians landed at Valona. 
During the war the Italians gradu¬ 
ally oc enpied most of southern Albania and 
the Serbs and Montenegrins the northern 
part. Both were drhen out by the Aus¬ 
trians. 'Phe government of Essad fled to 
Italy (Feb. 24, 1916). 

1918, Dec. 25. A national assembly elected 
Turkhan Pasha president. The 
go\ ernment had to deal with the incursions 
of the Yugoslavs in the north and the 
Italians on the coast. The latter were 
fmally driven out in 1920. 

1920, Aug. 2. Italy agreed to evacuate Va¬ 

lona, while retaining the island of 
Saseno. The Italians left Sept. 2. 
Dec. 17. Albania was admitted to the 
League of Nations. 

1921, June. ICrcction of the Mirdite Re¬ 

public at Prizrend, under Yugo¬ 
slav ausi)ices. 

Nov. 9. 'Phe conference of ambassadors 
decided on the frontiers of 1913 
for Albania, with some slight con¬ 
cessions to Yugoslavia. 

1922, Dec. 3. Ahmed Bey Zogu became 

premier, representing the Yugo¬ 
slav ])arty. 

1924, June 10. A revolution, led by Bishop 

Fan Noli and suj)ported by Italy, 
led to the flight of Ahmed Zogu. 
Dec. 12. A counter-revolution, organized 
in Yugoslavia, overthrew Pffin 
Noli, who fled to Italy (Dec. 27). 

1925, Jan. 6. Ahmed Zogu became premier 

again. 

Jan. 21. THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 
PROCLAIMED ALBANIA A RE¬ 
PUBLIC, with Alimed Zogu as 
first president. 

Mar. 2. A constitution was promulgated, 

providing for parliamentary gov¬ 
ernment, but granting the presi¬ 
dent almost dictatorial powers. 
Sept. 2. A national bank was organized, 
under Italian auspices and sup¬ 
ported by an Italian loan. 
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1926, July 30. A final act firing the fron¬ 

tiers was signed by Great Britain, 
France, Italy, Greece, and Yugo¬ 
slavia. 

Nov» 20-26. An insurrection in the 
north, su/)p<»sc(]i\' suf>i)orted by 
\'ugos!a\ ia, was [)ul (lown with 
diriiculty. 

Nov. 27. TREATY OF TIRANA, be 

tween Italy and Albania, 'riu' 
two powders promised each other support in 
maintaining the territorial .v/tz/z/.v z/zzo, and 
Italy promised not to interfere in Albania 
except 'ny rezpiest. 

1927, May-July. A rupture of Albanian- 

Yugoslav relations was hnally 

patched Uj) by the powers. 

Nov. 22. SECOND TREATY OF TI¬ 
RANA, taken as a reply to the 
French treaty with \ ugt)slavia (Nov. ii): 
the treaty established a defensive alliance 
for 20 years and proc’ided for military co- 
oj)eration. It marked the beginning of 
what became practically an Italian }>ro- 
tectorate. 'bhe Italians granted Albania 
sulzstantial loans (especially in rg^^r) zmd 
in return secured valuable comessions 
(notably oil), super\asion of military alTairs, 
construction of roads, educational jzrivi- 
leges, etc. 

1928, Sept. 1. Ahmed Bey Zogu was pro¬ 

claimed king as 

1928-1939. ZOG I. 'Throughout he acted 
as the champion of the moderni- 
;^ation of the country (building of 'J'irana 
as a modern caf)ital, language reform, 
educational de\tF)|)ment, redigious inde¬ 
pendence. etc.). 

Nov. 22. The as.sembly adopted a new 
monarchical constitution. 

1931, June. An Italian loan, si)read over 

lo years and .subject to Italian 
suizervision, established Italian 
economic contrcjl of tiie country. 

1932, King Zog rejected a proposal for a 

customs union with Italy; begin¬ 
ning of Albanian o[)j)osition to too great ex¬ 
tension of Italian influence. In .Sept, some 
200 persons were arrested and seven 
sentenced to death for allegedly jzlotting 
the establishment of a republic. 

1933, June. Further friction with Italy, 

resulting from the closing of 
Italian sc hools. 

1934, June 23. vVfter further disputes an 

Italian fleet suddenly ap])eared at 
Durazzo and frightened tlic goewrnment 
into submission. The Italian control of the 
army was strengthened, Italians were 
given the right to colonize certain areas, 
etc. 

1936, Mar. 19. Further agreements be¬ 
tween Italy and Albania marked 


another stage in the extension of Italian 
control, pro\iding as they did for e\en 
closer linancial and trade relations. 
1937, May 16-19. Insurrection of the Mos- 
lems in the southern sections. 
The immediate cause was the gmeernment V 
decree forlhdding the veiling of women, bui 
in the larger sense it was c'lnother e.\f)ressi,)n 
of discontent with King Zog’s dictatorial 
rule. 

1939, Apr. 7. END OF ALBANIAN IN¬ 
DEPENDENCE. Fhe Italians, 
long irritated by Albanian resistance to 
their direction (|)rohil)iti()n c:)f a Ibiscist 
]>arty, etc.) took advantage of the con- 
lusion procku'ed by (ierman absorption of 
(Czechoslovakia. They Icombarded tlie 
coast towns and larzded an army winch, 
after some resistance by the nati\es, uvc*r- 
ran the whole country. King Zog and his 
queen fled to Greece and tlum 'Turkey. 
On Af)r. 12 an Albanian cozistituent as¬ 
sembly \oted personal union with Italy and 
King Victor Ihnmanuel graciously accepted 
the cTown. On June s Albania \vas given 
a constitution [zroxiding for a Suj)eri()r 
J'ascist Cc)rj)orati\c‘ ('ouncil o\er wliich the 
king, however, retained exlensixe control. 

c. GREECE 

1917-1920. ALEXANDER I, king. 

1919, April 29. The Dodecanese, in a 

j)le!>iscile, \otcci for union with 
Greece. 

May 14. Landing of the Greeks at 
Smyrna (p. oy(). 

July 29. Venizelos-Tittoni Agreement: 

the Dodecanese to be celled to 
Greece when the 'Treaty of Sevres 
went into effect. 

1920, May 14. Agreement with Italy pro- 

\iding for the immediate cession 
of the Dodecanese, except Rhodes, 
which was to have a plebiscite at 
tlic end of 15 years. 

June 22. Beginning of the Greek of¬ 
fensive in Anatolia (p. 1004). 

Aug. 10. THE TREATY OF SfiVRES: 
Greece ol)tained Smyrna, the Do¬ 
decanese (except Rhodes), eastern 
'Thrace, Imbros, and 'Tenedos. 

Oct. 25. Death of King Alexander. 

Regency of (lueen Olga. 

Nov. 14. Defeat of the Venizelists in the 
election, due to dissatisfaction 
with the Anatolian adventure. 
Venizelos resigned. 

Dec. 6. A plebiscite, held despite Allied 
warnings, showed an almost unani¬ 
mous vote for King Constantine. The 
Allies thereupon withdrew all support from 
Greece. 
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1920-1922. CONSTANTINE I, restored. 

He announced continuation of the 
war with Turkey. 

1921, Aug. Battle of the Sakkaria. The 

Circcks failed to reach Angora 

(p. IOQ5). 

1922, Aug. 18. Turkish counter-offensive 

Faking of Smyrna, Sept, g (f). 

10Q5). 

Sept. 21. Revolt of Gens. Gonatas and 
Plastiies in C'hios. 

Sept. 26. The Venizelists took Saloniki 
and demanded llie abdi<alion of 
the king. 

Sept. 27. Abdication of Constantine 

(d. Jan. II, 

1922-1923. GEORGE II, wlm vras a mere 
pupjiel in the hands of the military 
men. 

Oct. 8. Italy denounced the agreement 

regarding t!ie I >nder ;inese on tlie 
plt'ji of the cojlapse of the Se\'res 
I'realy. 

Nov. 13. Trial for treason of the minis¬ 
ters and commanders of Constan¬ 
tine. Gounaris and five others 
convicted and shot. 

1923, May 10. Yugoslavia granted a small 

free zone at Saloniki for 50 years 
beginning i()2v 

July 24. TREATY OF LAUSANNE 

(j). iO()5). b.xehange of popula¬ 
tions: In the period till 1Q30 some 1,250,000 
Creeks rej)atriated, with the help of the 
League and of the .\ear-l:kist Relief Com¬ 
mission; great linancial and other jiroblems 
connected with this great transfer, I nit 
Creeee cmrii lied by inllux (►f artisans and 
farmer.^. 

Aug. 27. .Murder of the Italian ofliecr, 
Cen. Tellini, and his staff, on the 
.Albanian front. Italian bombardment and 
occupation of Corfu (Aug. 2g). Settlement 
of the iueideut by ihe League of Nations 
in Dec, ip. oSS). 

Dec. 16. Great victory of the Venizelists 

in the elections. 

Dec. 18. George II left Greece, under 
[iressurc from the military junta. 

1924, Jan. 11. Venizelos premier. He op¬ 

posed the deiiosilion of the king, 
l)Ut, failing to v'onvincc the mili¬ 
tary men, resigned 0‘cb. 3) and 
retired from Creeee. 

Apr. 13. A plebiscite resulted in an over¬ 
whelming vote for a republic. 

May 1. GREECE PROCLAIMED A 
REPUBLIC. Adm. Paul Kon- 
douriottis made pro\u'sional presi¬ 
dent. 

1925, June 26. Coup d'etat of Gen. Theo¬ 

dore Pangalos. 


1920 A.D.-1933 A.D. 1021 

Oct. 22-23. Clash of Greek and Bul¬ 
garian forces on the frontier, 
f«»ll()wcd by the invasion of Bul¬ 
garia. The matter was settled by 
the League of Nations (Dec. 14), 
which lined Creeee. 

1926, Jan. 3. Pangalos made himself 
dictator, voiding the republican 
constitution of Sept. 30, 1925. 

Mar. 19. President Kondouriottis re¬ 
signed. 

Apr. 11. Pangalos, president. 

Aug. 22. Pangalos overthrown by Gen. 
George Kondylis, who recalled 
Kondouriottis. 

Sept. 24. The new constitution promul¬ 
gated. 

Nov. 7. The Kepub]leans won a bare 
majority in the elections. A 
coalition government formed by 
Alexander Zaimis. 

1928, May 31. Return of Venizelos, who 

formed a ('abinct (July 4). 

Sept. 23. Pact of friendship with Italy, 

first .step in X'enizelos’s policy of 
restoring (Greece’s internationai 
position. 

1929, Mar. 17. Settlement of the free 

zone controversy with Yugoslavia, 
wliich was gi\cn more c.\tcnsi\’e 
pri\iJeges at Saloniki than in the 
agreement of 1923. 

Mar. 27. Pact of friendship with Yugo¬ 
slavia. 

May 16. A’enizelos restored the Senate 
(abolished jS(>2i in the hope of 
adding stalalily to the republican 
regime. 

Dec. 10. Retirement of President Kon¬ 
douriottis. Zaimis f:)rovisionaI 
president, 

1930, Oct. 5-12. First Balkan Conference 

at .Athens, called by A’enizelos in 
liie ho]>e of estalilishing better re¬ 
lations between the Balkan states 
and improving the economic situ¬ 
ation. 

Oct. 30. TREATY OF ANKARA with 
'Lurkey, following A'cnizclos’s visit 
to .Ankara (p. loou). 

1932, Sept. 25. "Lhe A’enizelists failed to 

secure a majority of scats in the 
election. Growing power of the 
royalists, strengthened by general 
economic stringency. 

Oct. 31. Venizelos resigned and was 
followed (Xov. 4) by a moderate 
royalist cabinet under Panyoti Tsaldaris, 
who declared his loyally to the republic 
and was therefore tolerated by the Veni¬ 
zelists. 

1933, Jan. 13. Fall of the Tsaldaris cabinet, 

defeated on its financial policy. 
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Jan. 16. Venizelos became premier 
again, but, after dissolving parlia¬ 
ment, suffered 

Mar. 5. Defeat in the elections. Plas- 
tiras, an ardent republican general, 
attem})ted a coup d'etat, which 
failed. 

Mar. 10. Tsaldaris premier again, de¬ 
spite Venizelist oi)])osition. 

Sept. 16. Ten-year non-aggression pact 
with Turkey. The two countries 
agreed to close co-oj^eralion in 
foreign policy. 

1934, Feb. 9. CONCLUSION OF THE 

BALKAN PACT between (ireece, 
Turkey, Yugoslavia, and Kumariia 
(P- Q^S)- 

Oct. 19. Zaimis elected president fiW 
five years. 

1935, Mar. 1. Rising of the Venizelists in 

Atiiens, Macedonia, and Oete. 
as a protest against royalism, d'he mo\e- 
raent was t)Ut down, after some lighting, 
by Cien. George Kondylis. A’enizelos lied 
to France. 

June 9. In the elections the followers of 
Tsaldaris and Kondylis secured 
most of the seats, the re]'>ul)licans 
having abstained from voting. 

Oct. 10. By a couj), Kondylis ousted 
Tsaldaris and induced |)arliameni 
to vote for the recall of the king. 

Nov. 3. A farc ical plebiscite resulUxl in 
an almost unanimous call for 
restoration of the monarchy. 

Nov. 24. Return of George II, from exile 
in England. The king was sup¬ 
ported by I'ingland (Ifthiopian 
crisis), but was at the merely of 
Kondylis. 

1935- GEORGE II, RESTORED. 

He insisted on a general amnestv 
(Dec. i), 

1936, Jan. 26. The elections were a victory 

for the Venizelists, who, howeve r, 
failed to secure a majority of the 
seats. 

Jan. 31. Sudden death of Kondylis. 

Mar. 18. Death of Venizelos, in exile at 
Paris. 

Apr. 13. Gen. John Metaxas, premier. 

Aug. 4. COUP DIKTAT OF METAXAS, 

who made himself dictator. |)ro- 
claimed martial law and dissolved the 
))arliament. Institution of a rc^rgime of rigid 
repression (parties abolished; cen.sorshi}); 
persecution of opponents). The .Metaxas 
regime rested squarely on the army, but 
real efforts were made to conciliate the 
poi)ulatic)n by wage increases, social se¬ 
curity legislation, artificially low bread 
prices, etc., as well as by cancellation of 


agricultural debts. A huge public works 
program (esp. rearmament) necessitated a 
substantial increase of taxation and domi¬ 
nation of Imsiness by government. In 
foreign affairs Metaxas drew closer to Ger¬ 
many (barter agreements), but at the same 
time attempted to retain the good-will of 
Kngland and I'rance. Relations with Tur¬ 
key continued to be close. 

1938, July 29. A revolt broke out in Crete, 

but was quickly suppre.ssed. De- 
si)itc widesf)read dissatisfaction 
with the dictatorship, the regime 
became more an<l more firmly en¬ 
trenched, and 

July 30. Metaxas became premier for 
life. 

1939, Apr. 13. Britain and France guaran¬ 

teed Greek independence and 
integrity following the Italian 
conquest of Alliania and the sud¬ 
den danger of aggression against 


d. BULGARIA 

Defeated in the lurst W'orld War, Bulgaria, 
not only failed to recov er any of the territory 
lost in the sec'ond Balkan war, but was alsc:) 
deprived of .some furthcT arc'as on tlie Ser¬ 
bian frontier and of all access to 1 he .Aegean. 
'Fhe cxiuntry was Hooded wit h thousands of 
refugees from I'hracc' and .Macedonia, 
whom the g'»\ermnent. loaded with debt 
and with heavy rcf>arations payments, was 
imal)le to seltle. 'Fhew formed a huge 
mobile element, easy converts to the revo¬ 
lutionary program of the Macedonian com¬ 
mittees or to Bolshevik agitators. The 
drastic policy of nationalization f)ursued ly 
the Yugoslav ancl (ireek governments in 
Mac:edonia stimulatcMi the unrest in Bul¬ 
garia which the government was unable to 
control. Raids of revolutionary bands 
across the frontiers became the order of the 
day, creating a state of chronic tension be¬ 
tween Bulgaria and her neighbors. 

1918, Oct. 4. Abdication of Tsar Ferdinand. 
1918- BORIS III, son of EercUnand, 

tsar. 

1919, Aug. 17. In the elec tions the Peasant 

Party won a great victory. 

Oct. 6. Alexander Stamboliski, leader 
of the Pea.sanl Party, became 
premier. He had opi)c)sed Bulgaria’s entry 
into the war on the side of Germany and 
had been im})risoncd as a result. He now 
took revenge on his opf)onents. All mem¬ 
bers of the Radoslavov cabinet (exc ept the 
premier, who had esca})ed) were tried and 
convicted; they were heavily fined and im¬ 
prisoned. Stamboliski, moved by hatred 
of the bourgeoisie and intellectuals, there- 
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upon embarked on a policy of disappropri¬ 
ation : a drastic land law broke up all crown 
lands and estates of over 75 acres; a heavy 
income tax was levied on all but the peas¬ 
ants; the university was shut down; free¬ 
dom of the press was abolished, and all 
opponents of the regime were ruthlessly 
dealt with. In foreign affairs Stamboliski 
followed a policy of fulfillment of the peace 
treaties and reconciliation with Yugoslavia. 
The Macedonian Revolutionary Organi¬ 
zation (IMRO) was broken up. 
Nov. 27. Bulgaria signed the Treaty of 
Neuilly (terms, p. 053). 

1920, Dec. 16. Bulgaria became a member 
of the League of Nations. 

1922, Dec. 4. Attempted rising of the 

Macedonians, under Todor Alex¬ 
androv. The}’ took and held the 
town of Kiistendil for a time. 

1923, Mar. 21. A^reerrumt with the .Vllies 

with regard to rej)a.rati*)ns. 

June 9. STAMBOLISKI WAS OVER¬ 
THROWN by a consf)iracy of 
officers, AIa( edoiiians, and others 
affected l>y his ( lass policies. 

June 10. A cabinet was formed by Alex¬ 
ander Zankov. 

June 14. Stamboliski was shot and 
killed, allegedly in an effort to ' 
escape. Zankov ancJ the new government 
proceeded with great vigor in a f)olu'y of | 
revenge. The condemned members of j 
the Kadoslavox’ goxermnent were re- | 
leased. 

Sept. 26-28. .\n abortive communist 

insurrection led to miK h blood¬ 
shed and to \ iolent re[)ression. 

1924, Aug. 31. Assassination of Alexan¬ 

drov, the .Macedonian leader, by 
members of a ri\al faction. The IMRO 
then broke info two grouj)s, one led by 
Protoguerov and tlie other l)y Ivan Mi¬ 
hailov. These were mutually hostile and 
fought each c^her as bitterly as they fought 
the enemy. 

1925, Apr. 16. Bomb outrage in Sofia 

Cathedral. 'Lhe bomb, which 
killed 123 persons, was set off by 
communists; it only served to 
heighten the terrorist policy of the 
government. 

May 4. Communists were outlawed in 
Bulgaria. 

Oct. 21. Greek invasion of Bulgaria, 

following serious frontier inci 
dents, 'rhe matter was settled by 
the League (p. 1021). 

1926, Jan. 4. A cabinet of Andrew Liap- 

chev followed that of Zankov and 
attempted a more conciliatory 
policy. 


Feb. 4. All political prisoners except 
communists were amnestied. 

June 10. Liapehev secured from the 
League of Nations a huge loan, to 
facilitate the settlement of refu¬ 
gees. 

July 28. Great raid of the Macedonians 
over the Yugoslav frontier. 

Aug. 11. Stiff note of Yugoslavia, 
Greece, and Rumania demanding 
cessation of raids. The govern¬ 
ment was aj)i)arently helfffess. 

1927, June 19. Further raids on Yugoslav 

territory. 

Oct. 10. The government proclaimed 
martial law along the frontier and 
attemj)tcd to su[)press the Mace¬ 
donian activity. 

1928, July 7. Assassination of Protoguerov 

by the Mihailov faction. Open 
war followed between the two 
groups. 

1929, Mar. 6. Treaty of friendship with 

Turkey. 

Sept. 26. Agreement with Yugoslavia 

for the establishment of a frontier 
regime. 

1930, Jan. 20. The Hague Agreement 

greatly reduced the Bulgarian 
reparations payments. 

Aug. 11. Action by the government 
against the IMRO; Mihailov was 
arrested. 

Oct. 5-12. First Balkan Conference at 
Athens. Bulgaria sent delegates, 
but from the outset made further 
co-operation det)endent on a settle¬ 
ment of the minorities question. 
Oct. 25. Marriage of Tsar Boris and 
Princess Giovanna, daughter of 
X'ictor Emmanuel III of Italy. 
Clradual rapprochement between 
Italy and Bulgaria. 

1931, Jan.-Feb. Further frontier incidents 

with Greece led to a tense situation 
and mediation by the powers. 

June 21. In the elections the Peasant 
Party won a victory over the Demo¬ 
cratic Entente, which had sui)ported Zankov 
and Liapehev. new cabinet was formed 
(June 29) by Alexander Malinov, Demo¬ 
crat, in alliance with the peasants. 
Oct. 12. Cabinet of Nicholas Mushanov, 
also a Democrat supported by the 
Peasant Party. 

1932, Feb. 8. Bulgaria denounced further 

reparations payments. 

Sept. 25. Striking success of the Com¬ 
munists in the Sofia municipal 
elections. But in the communal 
elections (Nov.) the Democrats 
and Agrarians won an overwhelm¬ 
ing victory. 
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1933, June 24. The government arrested 

over a thousand Communists and 
Macedonians. 

Oct. 3. King Alexander visited Sofia, 

first step in the reconciliation of 
Yugoslavia and Bulgaria. 

Dec. 10-13. Tsar Boris visited Belgrade 
and was given a tumultuous re¬ 
ception. 

1934, Jan. 27. Boris visited King Charles 

of Rumania. 

Feb. 8. Conclusion of the Balkan Pact, | 

without Bulgaria, the government ; 
ha\ang refused, even by indirec- ; 
tion, to recogni/e the slut ns quo '■ 
established by the peace treaties, i 
May 19. Coup d'etat of army oriiccrs | 
under Gen. Kimon Gueorguiev, 
who set up a dictatorship for one 
year. The policy of reconciliation 
with Yugoslavia was continued. 
June 12. All political parties were de¬ 
clared abolished. Vigorous action 
taken against the Macedonians, 
chief oj)ponents of the govern¬ 
ment’s \’ugosIa\' j)olicy. 

Sept. 12. Mihailov, the Macedonian 
leader, fled to Turkey. 

1936, Jan. 22. Gueorguiev was forced out 
and his place taken by Gen, Petko 
Zlatev, suf)ported by the tsar. 

Apr. 18. A purely civilian cabinet was 
fopmcd by Andrew Tochev, the 
officers’ group having been weak¬ 
ened by factional dissension, and 
by a di.sastrous financial policy. 

Oct. 2. A plot against the tsar resulted in 
the arrest of Gueorguiev and other 
ofhcers, who were, however, soon 
relea.sed. 

Nov. 23. A new cabinet was formed by 
George Kiosseivanov. 

1936, Feb. Trial and conviction of a num¬ 
ber of military men, including 
Damyon Veltchev, sujjpo.sed to be 
the leader of th(; military party. 

1936, Mar. The Military League was dis¬ 

solved. To all intents and ])ur- 
[)oses Tsar Boris was master of the situ¬ 
ation. He announced his intention of re¬ 
storing the constitutional regime, but 
proceeded very cautiously in that direction. 
Political parties continued to be forbidden, 
and steps were taken to keep in check the 
Zankov group, which had Nati<mal Socialist 
leanings. 

1937, Jan. 24. CONCLUSION OF THE 

PACT OF FRIENDSHIP WITH 
YUGOSLAVIA, bringing to an end the long 
period of hostility and opening the way for 
closer relations between Bulgaria and the 
1 other Balkan powers. 


Mar. The local elections resulted in a 
striking diminution of the govern¬ 
ment majorities and revealed the 
growing dislike for the tsar’s per¬ 
sonal system. 

Oct. 13. More than forty political lead¬ 
ers petitioned the tsar for free 
elections and a return to constitutionalism. 
Thereupon the tsar promulgated a new 
electoral law providing for free voting by 
men and married women, but forbidding 
candidates to run as representatives of the 
old j)arties. 

1938, Mar. The elections w^re held on 
four successi\e Sundays, and re¬ 
sulted in victory for a number of 
opponents of the government. 

May 22. Parliament met for the first 
time since the military coup of 
Its powers were merely 
consuilati\’e. 

July 31. AGREEMENT WITH 
GREECE (acting for the Balkan 
Kntente) recognized Bulgaria’s right to re¬ 
arm. By this time Bulgarian rearmament 
(in contra\'ention of the treaties) had 
already made considerable headway. Ger¬ 
many sup})lying mueh of the material, 'riiis 
did not, however, im]dy acceptance of 
National Socialism by the Bulgarian go\'- 
erninent. On the contrary, the National 
Socialist organization was disbanded (Apr. 
30) and the government readily ac('epted 
an Anglo-French loan of ^10,000,000 to 
.suj)port the learmament program (Aug.). 
In the growing international tension of 
ic)38-iq 3() Bulgaria, like most of the lesser 
states, was pulled this way and that. Gre.at 
efforts were made to bring her into the 
Balkan Ihitente, l)ut this courting merely 
enabled the government to demand more 
insistently a revision of the treaties, (daims 
to the Dobrudja created rather tense re¬ 
lations l)etween Rumania and Bulgaria in 
the spring of ig3Q. 

e. RUMANIA 

1914-1927. FERDINAND I. 

1917, July 14. An agrarian law (extended 

later, igi8-ig2i, to the new 
territories) broke up the crown lands and 
large estates, comf)ensated the owners in 
state bonds, and distributed the land among 
the peasants. 7 'his i)olicy, long over¬ 
due, practically ruined the Conservative 
Party. 

1918, Nov. 10. Rumania re-entered the 

First World War and occupied 
Transylvania. 

Nov. 27. The National Council of Bes¬ 
sarabia voted for unconditional 
union with Rumania. This act was not 
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recognized by Russia and the Bessarabian 
question kept the two countries on tenter¬ 
hooks for many years. 

Nov. 28. The Bukovina National Council 
voted for union with Rumania. 

Dec. 1. Transylvania and the Banat 
voted for union. 

Dec. 2. A government, headed by Julius 
Maniu, Transylvanian peasant 
leader, was soon (Dec. 14) obliged to give 
way to a cabinet under Ion Bratianu, leader 
of the Li!)eral J\arty, representing the in¬ 
dustrial, commercial, and professional 
classes of the old kingdom. 

1919, Apr. Beginning of the Rumanian 

advance into Hungary. 'I'he Ru¬ 
manians ultimately occupied 
Budapest (Aug. 4) and did not 
evaluate until Xov. 14 (p. 1014). 
May 18. Russia declared a state of war. 
May 28. The Jews were emancipated 
and given full citizen rights, i>ut 
anti-Semitism continued to be ram))ant, , 
especially in the universities, which had to i 
be closed rej^eatedly because of anti-Semitic ! 
riots. I 

Oct, Various peasant gnnips won a vie- ! 
tory in the elei'tions, l)Ut were 
unable to effect a change in the 
established regime. 

1920, Mar. 2. Armistice with Russia. 

Sept. 14. Rumania joined the League of 

Nations. | 

Oct. 28. Kngland, France, Italy, and j 
Japan recognized the Rumanian ; 
possession of Bessarabia. 7'his 
treaty was not ratified by England ■ 
and Frame until 1924, by Italy j 
until 1927. i 

1921, Mar. 3. Defensive treaty with Poland 

and Hungary, directed against 
Russia. 

Apr. 23. ALLIANCE WITH CZECHO¬ 
SLOVAKIA, part of the Little 
Entente treaties (p. QS?)- 
June 7. ALLIANCE WITH YUGO¬ 
SLAVIA, completing the Little 
Imtentc. 

1923-1930. Long dispute with Hungary 

regarding the disa])ywopriation of 
Transylvanian landholders who had opted 
for Hungarian citizenship, and whose prop¬ 
erty rights were laid down in the treaties. 
All efforts by the League to effect a com¬ 
promise failed. 

1923, Mar. 27. The new constitution 

abolished the three-class system of 
voting and introduced the direct, 
secret ballot. 

1924. Apr. Conference with Russia on the 

Bessarabian question broke down 
when Rumania refused to hold a plebiscite 
in the area. 


Oct. 1. Introduction of the Gregorian 
calendar. 

1925, Dec. 28. Prince Charles (Carol) re¬ 

nounced his right of succession to 
the throne and preferred to live in exile 
with his mistress, Mme. Lupescu. Bratianu 
and the Liberals were actively hostile to the 
prince. 

1926, Mar. 25. A new electoral law pro¬ 

vided that the parly polling 40% 
of the votes should have one-half of the 
seats in parliament. This move was de¬ 
signed to prevent due representation to the 
various peasant parties, which were clamor¬ 
ing louder and louder against the existing 
regime. 

Mar. 26. Treaty of alliance with Poland. 

June 10. Treaty of friendship with 
France. 

Sept. 16. Treaty of friendship with Italy, 
which made a large loan in return 
for oil and other concessions. 

Oct. Fusion of the peasant parties to 
form the ne^v National Peasants* 
Party, under jManiu’s leadership. 

1927, July 20. Death of King Ferdinand. 
1927-1930. MICHAEL 1 (b. u)2i). Princi¬ 
pal regent Prince Nicholas, brother 
of Ih'incc Charles, the father of 
.Michael. 

Nov. 24. Death of Ion Bratianu, ener¬ 
getic leader of tlie Liberal Party. 

1928, Mar. 18. The peasants loudly de¬ 

manded the dismissal of the cabi¬ 
net. 

May 6. Congress of the National Peas¬ 
ants’ Party at Alba Julia, demand¬ 
ing representative government, 
decentralization, and reform. 

Nov. 9. JULIUS MANIU became 
premier. He scl oul to purge the 
administration, make easier the 
influx of foreign capital, improve 
the lots of the peasants, etc. 

Dec. 12. In the elections, at last free of 
pressure and corruption, the Peas¬ 
ants’ Party scored a great victory. 
1930, June 6. Prince Charles arrived by 
airplane and was accei^ted by 
.Maniu. The parliament (June 8) 
revoked the law excluding him 
from the throne, ^lichael was 
put aside in favor of his father. 
1930- CAROL (CHARLES) II. He 

very soon fell out with Maniu, 
brought bai'k Mme. Lupescu, and 
attempted to establish his personal 
rule. 

Oct. 6. Resignation of Maniu, because of 
ill health. He was succeeded by 
his lieutenant, George Mironescu. 
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Dec. 23. Ion Duca became leader of the 
Liberal Party on the death of 
Vintila Bratianu, brother of Ion. 

1930, The optants’ dispute with Hungary 

settled by the Brocchi Plan 
(worked out by Italy and England): Hun¬ 
gary was to assume the (laims of the op- 
tants and was to receix e contributions for 
this purpose from Czcclioslovaikia and other 
countries. 

1931, Apr. 18. The king appointed a coa¬ 

lition (National Union) cabinet 
under Prof. Nicholas lorga, his 
former tutor. 'J'his was regarded 
as a prelude to a royal dictatorship. 
May. A new electoral law assigned <)o( ^ 
of the seats in parliament to pro¬ 
fessional groups. 

June 1. In the elections, manipulated as 
of old, the Peasants’ Party was 
completely defeated. 

1932, Jan.-May. Negotiations with Russia, 

held under Polish auspices at War¬ 
saw, failed to etTect a settlement 
of the Bessarabian question. 

May 31. lorga resigned, after failure to 
secure a loan from hhance. 

June 6. A new cabinet was formed by 
Alexander Vaida-Voevod, Peasant 
leader. 

July 17. The Peasants won a great vic¬ 
tory in the elections. But their 
position was weakened by the inability of 
Maniu to get along with the king and by 
rivalry between Maniu and \’aida \’oevod. 
Oct. 20 Maniu took over tlie })remiershij) 
(until Jan. 5, 1033). 

1933, Jan. A system of League supervision 

of Rumanian finances was intro¬ 
duced for four years. 

July. A PACT OF NON-AGGRESSION 

was iinally con( hided with Russia; 
this involvx'd tacit recognition of Rumania’s 
possession of Bessaraiha, and was the direct 
result of the victory of Hitler in Germany 
and of Russia’s preoccu[)ation with the h'ar- 
Eastern situation. 

Nov. 14. A cabinet was formed by Ion 
Duca, Jaberal leader, the Liberals 
returning to power as a result of 
the disintegraticm of the Peasants’ 
Party. 

Dec. 20. In the elections the govern¬ 
ment groups won a great victory, 
as usual. 

Dec. 29. Duca was assassinated by 
members of the Iron Guard, a 
fascist, strongly anti-Semitic organization, 
led by Corneliu Ck^dreanu. Martial law 
was proclaimed at once and leaders of the 
Iron Guard arrested. George Tartarescu 
tXK)k over the premiership. 


1934, Feb. 8. CONCLUSION OF THE 
BALKAN PACT between Ru¬ 
mania, Yugoslavia, Greece, and Turkey. 
The consummation of the plan was largely 
the work of Nicholas Titulescu, the Ru¬ 
manian foreign minister. 

May. The peasants supported the 
Liberal Party in frustrating an 
effort by the king to estaldish a 
dictatorship, following a f)lot 
against his life. 

June 9. Agreement between Rumania, 
Poland, and Russia, guaranteeing 
each other’s frontiers. 

Sept. Reconciliation of Maniu and 
Vaida-Voevod. Renewed attacks 
of the T’easants’ Party upon Mme. Lupescu 
and the royal camarilla. These were of 
little effect and the old feud between the 
peasant groups and the court soon was over- 
shadowed by the rapid spread of fascism 
and anti-Semitism. Early in 
1936, Feb. The anti-Semitic Christian 

League, headed l.)y I’rof. A. G. 
Guza, and the National Christian Party, led 
, by the poet Octavian Goga. united with one 
I wing of the I’easants’ Party, under Vaida- 
\’oe\'od, thus forming a strong reactionary 
bloc not much different from the fascist 
Iron Guard. 

Aug. 29. f’oreign minister Titulescu, 

representing close connections 
with Erance, Russia, and tlie Little Ihitente 
against (kTinany, was forced out by the 
groups of the Right, whi( h were fax'orable 
to Germany and Nazi ideals. N’ex ertlieless 
the king and his ministers attemf)ted to 
maintain friendly relations with I'rancc and 
Czechoslovakia, buying armaments from 
Prague with money lent by iTance. 
1937, Dec. 21. The elections, to the sur¬ 
prise of the wliole world,resulted in 
a defeat for the government, dlicreupon 
the Tartarescu gox ernment resigned (Dec. 
2i)) and Ring (\iroi, ome more astounding 
the world, uppointed 
Dec. 28. OCTAVIAN GOGA prime 
minister, desi)ite the fact that his 
National Christian Jkirty had gained only 
the votes in the election. Goga at 
once embarked upon an orgy of anti-Semitic 
legislation, forlhdding Jews to own land, 
depriving those naturalized after 1920 of 
their citizenshif), barring Jews from the 
jirofessions, etc. At the same time Goga 
aimed at the establishment of a dictator¬ 
ship by sending his i)arty trooj)s into all 
localities. 

1938, Jan. 18. King Carol dissolved the 
Parliament, whiclj had not yet 
met. New elections were arranged for 
March. This unconstitutional procedure 
led to protests from the non-fascist parties, 
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while the anti-Semitic policy quickly 
brought the country to the verge of business 
collapse. Remonstrances from Pmgland 
and P'rance appear also to hav^e undermined 
Goga’s position, 'bhereupon 

Feb. 10. The king dismissed Goga, using 
as a pretext the fact that the 
courts had invalidated several of the anti- 
Semitic laws. Goga and the fascists had 
thoroughly discredited themselves and 
thereby had really strengthened the po¬ 
sition of the king, who now assumed com- 
j)lctc control of the situation. A new 
“concentration” calnnet, containing seven 
f(jrmer premiers, was established under the 
leadership of the patriarch, Miron Cristea. 
The constitution was suspended and all 
political parties were suppressed. Rigid 
censorship was instituted. These moves ; 
were violently opposed both by the fas('ist 
Iron Guard and by the Peasants’ Party of 
Maniu, but 

Feb. 24. A plebiscite, proj)erly managed 
by the goxernment, approved 
Carol’s action by an (n’crwhelming vote 
(only 5300 op})osed). 'bhe king thereupon 
decreed tliat in future the Senate should be 
one-half a|)j)ointi\e, that only the crown 
might initiate legislation, and that the ruler j 
might govern by decree;. A new electoral j 
law restricted the franchise to those of 30 
years of age and pro\uded for elections on 
an occii|)ational basis. 

Apr. 19. Codreanu was condemned to 6 
months’ imi)risonment for libel, 
and then (May 27) to 10 years at hard labor 
for treason. Tlie government’s attack upon j 
the fascists now assumed major propor¬ 
tions, hundreds of Iron Guardists In'ing 
arrested and imprisoned after discovery of 
an alleged plot against the king. 


Aug. 4. A new nationalities statute gave 
minorities equal rights with Ru¬ 
manians in language religion, and race. 
This was evidently a move designed to 
secure the government wider support. By 
a new administrative arrangement (Aug. 
13) the old racial dix isions were wif)ed out 
and a new system of 10 provinces was in¬ 
augurated. 

Nov. 30. DEATH OF CODREANU. 

He and 13 other Iron Guardists 
were reported shot by their guards while 
being moved from one prison to another. 
'Phe explanation did not satisfy everyone, 
least of all the German Nazis, who described 
the episode as cold murder. But the Ru¬ 
manian government i)ersisted in the chosen 
course and sto[)j)ed at nothing to stamj) out 
the fascist movement. 

1939, Mar. 6. Armand Calinescu became 
premier on t he death of Patriarch 
Cristea. 

Apr. 13. Great Britain and France 
guaranteed Rumanian independ¬ 
ence and integrity following the German 
anniliilation of Czechoslovakia and rumors 
of a German ultimatum to Rumania. But 
the Bucharest gt)\'ernment nevertheless 
('on( luded a commercial agreement with 
Germany giving the latter broad sco[)e 
for expansion and control of Rumanian 
industry. In short, the gf)vernment at- 
temj)ted to straddle the two groups of 
|)owcrs in l'A]rof)e. 

May 10. In the elections under the new 
system (only official candidates, 
elected by jirofessional organizations) the 
goxernmerit secured a docile body. Both 
the chamlier of dejiuties and the Senate was 
reduced in number by one-third. 


12. RUSSIA 

(UNION OF SOCIAl.ISr SOVIET REPUBLICS) 


On Germany’s declaration of war (Aug. . 
r, rgrq), the opposition parlies in Russia 1 
declared their I'eadiness to })ut aside do- j 
mesti( quarrels and support the government j 
in the work of national defense. Since the ! 
goN’ernment failed to resjiond, political di.s- | 
content develojred rapidly. I’ublic opinion 
was dee|)ly stirred by 

1915, May. The great Russian defeat in 
Galicia (p. 022), and o|)eiily ac¬ 
cused the government of inef- 
hciency and criminal negligence in 
failing to su|)ply the armies. 

June 25. The tsar was obliged to dis¬ 
miss Gen. Sukhomlinov, the 
minister of war (tried and corn icted by the 


provisi(xnal govcrnnient in 1017), and to ad¬ 
mit representatix es of the Duma and other 
public bodies (the Union of Zemstxos and 
Municipalities, the W ar Industry Commit¬ 
tee, etc.) to direct jiarticipation in the xvork 
of army supply and the mobilization of in¬ 
dustry. Nicholas refused, hoxvever, to com¬ 
ply xvith the demand of the jirogressix e bloc 
in the Duma for an entirely nexv ministry 
enjoying the confidence r)f the country and 
committed to a more lilieral pxrlicy. The 
situation xvas aggravated xvhen 
Sept. 6 . The tsar decided to dismiss 
the })opular commander in chief. 
Grand Duke Nicholas, and to assume the 
command himself. The tsar’s absence from 
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the capital opened the way for domination 
of the Empress Alexandra, known to be 
bitterly hostile to the Duma and to be under 
the influence of the notorious adventurer, 
Gregory Rasputin. 'Fhe government was 
completely discredited in the eyes of the 
public vvdien 

1916, Feb. 3. Boris Stiirmer, arch-conserva¬ 
tive and allegedly [)ro-German, 
replaced (doremykin as chief of the cabinet. 
July 23 Stiirmer took charge of the foreign 
ofiice. Rumors of treason in high places 
undermined the morale of the army and of 
the population generally. To all this was 
added a grave economic problem: shortage 
of labor, due to repeated mobilizations; dis¬ 
organization of railroad transport, failure of 
food and fuel su])plies in the cities. 
Nov. 18. Meeting of the Duma. In a 
turbulent session the leaders de¬ 
nounced the “dark forces” in the go\’ern- 
ment and warned llie (ountry of impending 
disaster unless there was an immediate 
change of policy. 

Nov. 24. Alexander Trepov replaced 
Stiirmer as president of the council 
of ministiTs and the government 
embarked u])on a poii('y of re- 
pressi(.)n of dissatisfaction. But 
Opposition continued, and 
,Dec. 30. Rasputin was assassinated by 
Prince Felix Yussupov and other 
aristocrats. Even these drastic measures 
were barren of results, and in sojnc j)oliti( al 
and military circles there was dis('ussion of 
a palace revolution. Before any plans could 
materialize 

1917, Mar. 8. Strikes and riots broke out 
in St. Petersburg (named Fclro- 
grad at tlie beginning of the. warj. 
These were followed by 
Mar. 10. A general mutiny of the troops 
in the capita!, which sealed the 
fate of the old regime. 

Mar. 11. The Duma refused to obey an 
imperial dec ree ordering its dis¬ 
solution, and established 
Mar. 12. A PROVISIONAL GOVERN¬ 
MENT, headed by Prince George 
Lvov (chairman of the Union of Zemstvos 
and Municipalities), d’he new government 
included i’rof. Paul Miliukov, leader oi the 
Constitutional Democrats (as minister for 
foreign affairs); Alexander Guchkov, leader 
of the Octobrists (minister of war); and 
Alexander Kerensky, the only Socialist 
(minister of justicej. 

Mar. 15. Nicholas II abdicated for him¬ 
self and his son in favor of his 
brother Michael, who in turn (Mar. 16) 
abdicated in favor of the provisional gov¬ 
ernment pending election by a constituent 
assembly. 


Mar.-Nov. THE RULE OF THE PRO¬ 
VISIONAL GOVERNMENT. At 

the very outset the new regime proclaimed 
the civic liberties and recognized legal 
equality of all citizens without social, re¬ 
ligious, or racial discrimination. Finland 
was recognized as indej^endent within a 
Russian federation (Mar. 21); Poland’s 
com|)lete independence was accepted (Mar. 
30); Estonia was granted autonomy (Apr. 
12). At the same time the gov^ernment 
announced a program of far-reaching social 
reforms, including distril)Ution of land 
among the peasants (confiscation of im- 
[lerial and monastery lands, Mar. 30). liut 
the decision on these and other matters was 
reser\ed for the constituent assembly, 
which was being arranged for. f rom the 
very outset the provisional gov'crnment, es¬ 
sentially liberal and bourgeois, found itself in 

Conflict with the Petrograd Soviet {Coun¬ 
cil of IberAaT.v’ and Soldiers' Deputies), whii'h 
had been organized by the Socialists Mar. 
12. The government plealged itself (Mar. 
18, May ij to the continuation of the war 
against the Central Bowers, in common 
with the .\llies. until the attainment of a. 
“victorious end.” It attempted to main¬ 
tain and increase the efficiency of the army 
and proceeded but cautiously toward its 
democratization. 'Fhe Soviet leaders, on 
the other hand, insisted on a radical re¬ 
vision of war aims, renunciation of secret 
di[)lomatic agreements concluded by the 
tsarist government (and jiromising Russia 
Constantinof)le), and the s[)eedy conclusion 
of a “general democTatic peace,” without 
annexations or indemnities. Suspecting 
the generals of counter-n^volutionary ten¬ 
dencies, the So\'iet issued (i\lar. 14) the 
famous Order No. /. which de|>rived the 
ofheers of all authority excejitiiig for stra¬ 
tegic ojicrations, and entrusted tlie adminis¬ 
tration of the army to conimilives elec ted 
by both officers and men. The counter¬ 
order of the jirovisional government was 
virtually ignored and the commit tee system 
was subsequently introduced in all army 
detachments. The antagonism of the .Soviet 
against the government liecame more out¬ 
spoken when 

Apr. 16. Vladimir Lenin, Zinoviev, 
Radek, Lunacharski, and other 
Bolshevik leaders arrived at Petrograd from 
Switzerland, having been transt)orted 
through Germany in a sealed carriage, the 
German high command having calculated 
that these extremists would soon undermine 
the pro-Allied provisional govern mcjit. 
Lenin’s program was; (1) Transfer of }lower 
from the “bourgeois” provisional govern¬ 
ment to the Soviets; (2) immediate cessa¬ 
tion of the war, if necessary by the accept- 
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ance of a separate peace with the Central 
Powers; (3) immediate seizure of land by 
the peasants, without awaiting the decision 
of the constituent assem])ly; (4) control of 
industry l)y committees of workers. Lenin 
was aldy supported by Leon Trotsky (liron- 
steiri), who returned from the United States 
and lOngland early in May, but his j)rogram 
was not accepted l)y the more moderate 
(Menshevik) wing of the Socialist Party, 
nor by the Social Revolutionaries. C'onse- 
quentiy much difference of opinion and con¬ 
siderable friction was generated within the 
S( i\iet. 

May 14, 16. Guchkov and Miliukov 
were obliged to resign from the 
pro\isional government as a result of agi¬ 
tation over war aims and army organiza¬ 
tion. The go\'ernment was remade, and 
now accei)ted a y:)olicy of no annexations and 
no indemnities, though still declaring 
against a separate ])eace. Several Socialists 
were included in the cabinet, and Kerensky 
became minister of war. He undertook to 
re\'i\’e the war s|)irit and the figlitirig power 
of the army on tlie l)asis of the new “revo¬ 
lutionary discipline.” After a sy)ectacular 
visit to the front and a stirring a{)peal to 
the soldic-rs, he ordered the 

June 29-July 7. Russian offensive 
against the .\ust ro-(ierman forces. 
.‘\fter a brief initial success the offensive col¬ 
lapsed and the disorganized Russian troo|)S 
were com|)letely defeated ip. gqo)- The 
radicals now took the initiative. 

July 16-18. The Bolsheviks attempted 
to seize power in I’etrograd, but 
the effort was clearly ]premature. The 
moN-ement was suj)pressed by the govern¬ 
ment and many of the leaders (including 
Trotsky) were arrested. Lenin managed to 
escape and went into hidiiig in Idnland. 
This coui), disagreement between 

ministers regarding the burning question 
of land reform and the status of national 
minorities (assumy)tion of power in the 
Ukraine by the local Rada, June 26; estab¬ 
lishment of Gen. Kaledin as hetman of the 
Don Cossacks, June 30; Finnish declaration 
of complete independence, July 20), re¬ 
sulted in 

July 20. The resignation of Prince Lvov, 

whose ])lace was taken by Keren¬ 
sky. The position of the government, how¬ 
ever, remained very j^recarious, in view of 
the growing restlessness of the masses, who 
suffered from war weariness and material 
privations, and were all too ready to listen 
to Bolshevik proyiaganda. On the other 
hand, the conservative elements opposed 
the government because of its alleged weak¬ 
ness in dealing wath the Bolsheviks. The 
advocates of a strong line found a champion 


in Gen. Lavr Kornilov, recently appointed 
commander in chief. A rift l)etween Keren¬ 
sky and Kornilov finally led to 

Sept. 9-14. The Kornilov attack upon 
the government. Kerensky had 
dismissed Kornilov, who refused to obey 
and ordered his trooj)S to advance on J‘etro- 
grad, his avowed aim being to destroy the 
.Soviet and libernte the })rovisional govern¬ 
ment from Socialist domination. The 
movement broke down Ix'cause of defection 
on the part of many soldiers and because of 
mobilization of the radical elements in the 
capital, to whom Kerensky appealed for 
support against the “counter-revolution” 
(dVotsky and some other Bolshevik leaders 
were released from prison). Kornilov was 
defeated, but Kerensky now found himself 
under the domination of his Bolshevik 
allies. The masses had t ome to suspect of 
counter-revolutionary designs not only the 
army command, but the pnn isional govern¬ 
ment also. Bolsiicvik inlluence made rapid 
headway among the factory workers and 
among the soldiers of ihe IVtrograd gar¬ 
rison. In Oct. the Bolsheviks secured a 
mait)rity in the Soviet, 'Lrotsky becoming 
its chairman. Idiereupon Lenin decided to 
altemj)t a coup. 

Nov. 6. (O.S. Otl. 24). THE BOL¬ 

SHEVIK REVOLUTION. The Bol¬ 
sheviks, led by the military revolutionary 
committee, the soldiers of the Petrograd 
garrison, the sailors from Kronstadt, and 
the workers’ Red Gnards, cajd.ured most 
of the government oltices, took the Winter 
Palace by storm, and arrested the mem¬ 
bers of the provisional government. Ke¬ 
rensky managed to escape, and, after a 
futile attempt to organize resistance, went 
into hiding and subsequently into exile 
a Inroad. 

Nov. 7. The Second All-Russian Con¬ 
gress of Soviets, from which the 
moderate Socialists bolted, a[)proved the 
coup and hiinded over power to the Bolshe¬ 
viks. 

The history' of Russia {Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics) after Xov. 1917 may be 
conveniently divided into three periods: 
(1) The Period of Militant Communism 
(1917-1921); {2) the Period of the New Eco¬ 
nomic Policy (1921-1927); 13) the Period 
of the New Socialist Offensive (1928-). 

The new government ^organized Nova 7) 
assumed the name Council of People's 
Commissars. It was headed by’- Lenin, and 
included Trotsky (commissar for foreign 
affairs), Joseph Stalin (commissar for na¬ 
tional minorities). To protect itself and to 
crush opposition, the council organized 
(Dec. 20) the Extraordinary Commission to 
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Combat Counter- Revolution (the Cheka, later 
known as the G.P.U.). 

Nov. 25. The elections to the constituent 
assembly returned 420 Social 
Revolutionaries as against only 225 Bolshe¬ 
viks. When the assembly met in Petrograd 
(Jan. 18, igi8) it was dispersed at once by 
the Red Troops. Therewith one of the 
most influential elements of the opyiosition 
was disposed of. Some of the Social Revo¬ 
lutionaries joined in the anti-Bolshe\ik 
mov'-ements which soon began to take 
form. 

1917-1921. SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC 
POLICY. The victorious Bolshe¬ 
viks at once undertook the reorganization 
of society along collectivist lines. A Land 
Decree (Nov. 7) ordered immediate jKir- 
tition of the large estates and distribution 
to the peasants. But h’eb. 19, 1918, the 
nationalization of the land was proclaimed 
(all land to be the proi)erty of the state, and 
only those willing to cultivate it themselves 
to be permitted to use it). No further 
efforts were made in the direction of collect¬ 
ivization, but when the civil war brouglit 
the cities and the armies into danger of 
starvation, the peasants were ordered (Dec. 
14, 1920) to turn over to the go\Trnment 
their entire surplus (the food levy). As 
they were reluctant to do so, and saw no 
prospect of any return in industrial goods, 
the government was driven to adopt forcible 
requisitioning, which created widesprc'ad 
discontent. 

(Jn their ad\'ent to }H)wer the Bolshcwdks 
at once declared all banks nationalized, con¬ 
fiscating private accounts. 'Die national 
debt was repudiated (Jan. 28, 1918). The 
workmen were given control over the fac¬ 
tories (Nov. 28, 1917), and by the summer 
of 1918 all the larger plants (and subse¬ 
quently the smaller ones also) were nation¬ 
alized (law of June 28. 1918). 'Fhe workers 
were instructed to join government-con¬ 
trolled trade unions, and were denied the ^ 
right to strike. In emergencies the govern- 1 
ment resorted to a system (T compulsory | 
labor. Private trade was gradually su])- 
firessed and the government undertook the 
distribution of food and other commodities 
among the urban yiojiulations, using a 
rationing system as the basis and making 
use also of the co-operati\ es. All Church 
property was confiscated (Dec. 17, 1917) j 
and all religious instruction in the schools 
was abolished. Only ci\'il marriages were 
thenceforth to be recognized. The Gre¬ 
gorian calendar was introduced on Jan. 31, 
1918. 

1917-1918. CONCLUSION OF PEACE 
WITH THE CENTRAL 

POWERS. In accordance with its avowed 


policy, the new government at once (Nov. 
7 ) published a Decree of Peace, that is, an 
appeal to all belligerent states to start 
immediate pcac'e parleys. The Russian 
commander, Gen. Dukhonin, was dismissed 
(Nov. 21) for refusing to offer an armistice. 
His place was taken by the Bolshevik, 
Krylenko. 

Nov. 22 . Trotsky again projiosed to the 
Allies the conclusion of an armis¬ 
tice. The Allies, unwilling to accept a peace 
on the basis of no annexations and no in¬ 
demnities, evaded, but the Germans ex- 
j)ressed their readiness to negotiate (Nov. 
28). 'Phereupon the Bolshe\'ik government, 
in order to expose the designs of the cay)italist 
governments, puldished (Dec. 5 cl scq.) the 
secret treaties concluded I)et\vt“en Russia 
and her allies. At the same time 

Dec. 6 . An armistice was concluded 
between Russia and the Central 
Powers. Negotiations were opened at 
Brest-Litovsk Dec. 3, but broke down Dec. 
28 when it was revealed that the Germans 
demanded the cession of ]^)Iand and the 
western Russian territories, supiH)sedly on 
the basis of self-determination. 'Phe Ger¬ 
mans therefore arranged for 
1918, Jan. 28. The independence of the 
Ukraine, with wliich they con¬ 
cluded a separate peace (P’eb. 9). 
By way of j)rotest the Bolsheviks 

Feb. 10. Ended the war by proclamation, 
bu! this failed to satisfy the Ger 
mans, wlio resumed the offensive 
(Feb. 18), ad\'anced on Petrograd 
and thereby obliged the Bolshe¬ 
viks to conclude the 

Mar. 3. TREATY OF BREST- 
LITOVSK, by wliich Russia lost 
I'oland, tlie Ukraine, and all of 
the bordcrlamls (X'cupied by non- 
Russian nationalities. 

Mar. 9. The government moved the 
capital from Petrograd (renamed 
Leningrad, Jan. 26, IQ24) to Moscow. 'Phis 
was {lartly due to the exposed yiosition of 
Petrograd with relation to the Germans and 
their satellites, and yiartly to the threat of 
counter-revolution emanating from the 
borderlands. Monarchists and members 
of the j)ropertied classes, who favored 
political and economic restoration, as well 
as l.iberals and Moderate Socialists who 
were opposed to the Communistic dictator¬ 
ship were all more or less united in their 
refusal to accept the disastrous Brest- 
Litovsk Treaty. The British and French, 
who regarded the Bolsheviks as the tools 
of the Cierman general staff and who were 
eager to keep supplies and munitions from 
falling into the hands of the Germans, en¬ 
couraged and supi)orted movements among 
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the opponents of the Bolsheviks. Inde¬ 
pendent governments were established all 
along the Russian frontiers (Lithuania, Dec. 
II, 1917; Moldavia, Dec. 15; Republic of 
the Don, Jan. 10, 1918; Ukraine, Jan. 28; 
Transcaucasia, Apr. 22, etc.). The revolt 
of the Don Cossacks, led by Gens. Kornilov 
and Kaledin, Dec. 9, 1917, may be said to 
mark the beginning of the 
1918-1920. GREAT CIVIL WAR. The 
Bolshevik government was at first 
faced with the prospect of war without 
anything like an adequate trained force. 
During the first period of the; war it suffered 
one reverse after another, but gradually a 
new Red Army of volunteers was organized. 
Under the leadership of 'frotsky (who had 
become commissar for war) it deveIoi)ed 
into a regular army based on conscription 
and subject to strict discijdine. I'he Bol 
sheviks had the advantage of fighting on 
(he inside lines and they derived a certain 
measure of supyiort from the fact that they 
were defending Russian territory. At the 
same time the lack of cohesion among the 
counter-revolutionary mo\'ements and the 
litful attitude of the Allied Powers con¬ 
stantly hampered the ojierations of the 
Wdiites. 

(1) The War with the Cossacks. Of>er- 
ations began with the new year. (ien. 
Kaledin committed suicide after a defeat 
(k'eb. 13) and Gen. Kornilov was killed in 
battle soon afterward (Ajir. 13). The com¬ 
mand in the south was taken over by Gen. 
Denikin, suiijiorted by Gen. Krasnov 
(hetman of the Don Cossacks, May ii). 

(2) The Struggle for the Ukraine. The 
Ukraine had declared its indefiendence of 
Russia (Jan. 28, 1918) and the Moderate 
Socialist gov'ernment at Kiev had concluded 
a separate peace with the Germans and 
.Austrians (feb. g). Thereupon the bol 
sheviks attacked and took Kiev (Feb. 18), 
but they were soon ejected by the Germans 
(Mar. 2), who then took also Odessa (Mar. 
13) and overran the whole Ukraine, from 
which they tried, rather unsuccessfully, to 
secure much-needed food su]ii)lie5. With 
Cierman aid a more conservative govern¬ 
ment, under Gen. Skoropadsky, was set up, 
but after the end of the World War, Skoro¬ 
padsky was overthrown (Nov. 15) by the 
Ukrainian Socialists, under Gen. Simon 
Petliura. The French occupied Odessa 
(Dec. r8), but the Bolsheviks, having as¬ 
sumed the offensive, took Kiev (Feb, 3, 
1919) and ex]idled the Allied forces from 
Odessa (Apr. 8). The Ukraine became a 
Soviet Republic, which was conquered by 
the White armies of Gen. Denikin (Aug.- 
Dee. 1919) only to be retaken by the Bol¬ 
sheviks (Dec. 17 ) and then invaded by the 
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Poles (May 7, 1920). The Bolsheviks 
managed to drive the Poles back and Dec. 
28 concluded a treaty with the Ukrainian 
Soviet government, recognizing the latter’s 
independence. Dec. 30 the Ukraine joined 
with the other Soviet Republics to form the 
Union of Socialist Soviet Republics. 

( 3 ) The War in White Russia and the 
Baltic region. Most of this area continued 
to be occupied or dominated by the Ger¬ 
mans down to and beyond the conclusion 
of the World War armistice. In the autumn 
of 1919 a White army under Gen. Yudenitch 
advanced on Petrograd (Oct. ig), but was 
ffirced back by the Holshevdks. The Soviet 
government recognized the independence 
of Estonia (Feb. 2, 1920), of Lithuania 
(July 12), of Latvia (Aug. n), and of Fin¬ 
land (Oct. 14). White Russia continued to 
be a Soviet Republic until its union with 
the other Soviet Republics in 1922. 

(4) Allied intervention in northern Rus¬ 
sia. Tlie British landed a force at Mur¬ 
mansk June 23, 1918, primarily with the 
ol)ject of holding German forces in the east 
and of protecting Allied stores from falling 
into hostile hands. .Vug. 2 the British and 
French took Archangel and began to sup¬ 
port a puppet government of northern 
Russia. The Americans also sent a force, 
and during the sj'iring of 1919 there was 
considerable lighting between the Allies and 
the Bolsheviks. Fhe French were the most 
ardent advocates of more extensive inter¬ 
vention against the Bolsheviks, but neither 
the British nor the .Americans were willing, 
after the armistice, to go beyond financial 
and other support for the anti-Bolshevik 
movements. Sept. 30, 1919, the .Allies 
abandoned .Archangel and then (Oct. 12) 
Murmansk. These territories were quickly 
taken over by the Bolshev iks. 

( 5 ) Campaigns of Denikin and Wrangel 
in the Caucasus and southern Russia. The 
Caucasian states (Georgia, Armenia, and 
Azerbaijan) declared their indei)endence 
Apr. 22 and May 26, 1918. .After the with¬ 
drawal of the Germans and Austrians from 
southern Russia, the Bolsheviks made an 
effort to reconquer this territory, so valu¬ 
able for its oil, but Gen. Denikin defeated 
them (Jan. 1919) • After a rather spectacu¬ 
lar advance northward, Denikin was him¬ 
self driv^en back to the Black Sea coast 
(Apr.), where he maintained himself until 
the autumn. In another swift offensive he 
then captured Odessa (.Aug. 18) and took 
Kiev (Sept. 2), only U) be forced to retreat 
again (Dec.). By Mar. 27, 1920, his last 
base fell to the Bolsheviks and Denikin 
turned over the command to Gen. Wrangel. 
The Bolsheviks meanwhile advanced into 
the Caucasus and took Baku (Apr. 28 ), but 
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Wrangel, starting from the region north of 
the Sea of Azov, began to overrun much of 
southern Russia (June-Nov.). Finally, 
however, the Bolshevik forces, freed by the 
conclusion of the war with Poland (see 
below), were able to concentrate against 
Wrangel, who was forced back to the Cri¬ 
mea (Nov. i) and then obliged to evacuate 
his array to Constantinople (Nov. 14). 
Early in 1921 Soviet governments were set 
up in Georgia (J'eb. 25) and in Armenia 
(Apr. 2). By the treaty with Turkey (Oct. 
13) Batum was restored to Russia. Mar. 
12,1922, the Soviet governraentsof Georgia, 
Armenia, and Azerbaijan were combined to 
form the Transcaucasian Socialist Soviet 
Republic, whicli Dec. 30 Ijecame part of the 
larger Union of Socialist So\ iet Republics. 

(6) The war in Siberia and eastern 
Russia. Japanese forces were landed at 
Vladivostok Dec. 30, 1917. at a time when 
the Czech legions (organized before the 
revolution out of large numl)ers of Austrian 
war prisoners) had already started their 
march toward Vladivostok with the purj)(>se 
of ultimately joining the .Allied forces in 
Europe. Disagreement between them and 
the Soviet government led to armed conllict 
(June 1018), in the course of which the 
Czechs seized control of the Trans-Siberian 
Railway and formed an alliance with local 
anti-Bolshevik forces. An autonomous 
Siberian go\'ernment had already been 
formed at Omsk, d’his government later 
merged with the directory organized in 
Ufa by former meml)ers of the consiituent 
assembly (mostly Moderate Socialists). 
Meanwhile the CJzechs extended their ()])er 
ations to the Volga region, taking Ekaterin¬ 
burg (July 26) and other ])iaces. .At Omsk 
the military and con.serv'ativc elements 
executed a coup (N()\'. 18) l)y which the 
Socialists were forced out of the government 
and Adm. Alexander Kolchak was pro¬ 
claimed Supreme Rider of Russia, llis 
Siberian White army then staged an ad¬ 
vance into eastern Russia, ca])turing Perm 
(Dec. 24) and Ufa. But the Bolsheviks 
initiated a vigorous counter-offensive, tak¬ 
ing Orenburg and Ekaterinburg (Jan. 25, 
27, 1919) and gradually forcing Kolchak 
back into Siberia. They recaptured Omsk 
(Nov. 14) and forced the White army to 
fall back on Irkutsk. Kolchak gave way ! 
to Gen. Semenov (Dec. 17) and was subse¬ 
quently captured and executed by the 
Bolsheviks (Feb. 7). 'Phe Bolsheviks at- : 
tempted to take Vladivostok by a coup | 
(Jan. 30), but were obliged to yield to the j 
greater power of the Japanese. In order to j 
avoid conllict, the Soviet government of I 
Russia set up a buffer state in eastern 1 
Siberia (Apr. 6). This was known as the * 


Far Eastern Republic, with capital at Chita. 
When the Japanese finally evacuated 
Vladivostok (Oct. 25, 1922), the city was 
occupied by troops of the Far Eastern Re¬ 
public, which was itself anne.xed to Soviet 
Russia Nov. 19, 1922. 

Other important developments of this 
confused and crucial period were: 

1918, July 6. The assassination of the 

German ambassador, Count von 
Mirbach, by a social revolutionary. 'Phis 
resulted in im'reased demands by the Ger¬ 
mans on Russia, which in turn ruined all 
hope of cordial rel;ilions lietween (iermany 
and the Soviet government. 

July 10. PROMULGATION OF THE 
SOVIET CONSTITUTION, which 
was adojited by the fifth .\1PRussian Con¬ 
gress of Soviets. The main lines of the 
sox'iet system were these: (i) Local soviets 
elected re})re.sentative.s to the provincial 
congresses of soviets, wliich in turn sent 
delegates to the All-Russian (sul)sequently 
All-Union) Congress of Soviets; (2) the 
latter elected the executive committee, a 
permanent body wliich acted in the inter¬ 
nals between sessions of the congress; the 
congress also eleclt'd the council of people’s 
commissars; (3 ’ (lections were held on an 
occLijiationaP and not on a territorial basis; 
the factory workers were more generously 
re})resent("d than the i'easants, while the 
“non-toiling” bourgeois classes (including 
the (lergy; were disenfranchised; (4) .All 
elections were open, with no provision for 
secret ballot. In practice this system of 
“.soviet democracy” was dominated by a 
dictatorship of (or for) the proletariat, and 
this in turn was exercised by the Bolshevik 
Party (renamed the Communist Party in 
.Mar. igiS). No other parties were per¬ 
mitted, and the press and other channels of 
expression were put under sweeping govern¬ 
ment control. Ilie Communist I’arty was 
governed by a central committee, within 
which there was a smaller grouj) called tlie 
political bureau. This latter was the real 
governing body of the country. Lenin’s 
authority remained sujireme in both party 
and government until his death. 

July 16. Murder of Nicholas II, Tsarina 
Alexandra, and their children in 
a cellar at Ekaterinburg, where they had 
been kef)t in captivity. On the outbreak of 
the revolution the imperial family had been 
confined first in the palace of Tsarskoe 
Selo. Thence it had been moved to Tobolsk 
and finally (Apr. 1918) to Ekaterinburg. 
The murder was perpetrated by local Bol¬ 
sheviks who feared the imminent capture 
of the city by the advancing Czechs and 
Whites. 
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Aug. 30. An attempt was made by a 
social revolutionary to assassinate 
Lenin. Coming at the time of severe crisis, 
this move created a panic and inaugurated 
a systematic reign of terror by the Bolshe¬ 
viks, in the course of which huge numbers 
of intellectuals and bourgeois of all tyf)es 
were wii)cd out. 

1919, Mar. 2. Foundation of the Third 

International (Communist), an j 
organization for the j)ropagation of com- ! 
munist doctrine aljroad with the purpose i 
of bringing about the world revolution, on 
which Lenin and his associates reckoned 
with confidenc e in the stormy period follow¬ 
ing the end of the war. 

1920, Apr. 25-Oct. 12. WAR WITH PO¬ 

LAND which, in agreement with 
Petliura, attemjited to wrest the Ukraine 
from the Bols}ie\iks. The Poles quickly 
overran the c'ountry, taking Kiev (Alay 7), 
but the Bolsheviks launched a vigorous 
counter-attack, and drove the Poles out of ! 
Kiev (June ii) and Vilna (July 15). By ! 
Aug. 14 the Russians were on the outskirts ; 
of Warsaw. But the T’oles, vigorously ' 
aided by the Frenc h ((ien. Weygand) made ; 
a stand and were soon able to turn the 
tables. The Bolsheviks were forc:ed to fall 
back and abandon their Polish conquests, 
'fhe preliminary treaty of Riga (Oct. 12) 
was followed by the definitive Treaty of j 
Riga (Mar. 18, ic)2it. which defined the j 
frontier between the two countries. I 

d'he effects of the .Allied blockade and of * 
the devastating civil war, together with the 
revolutionary economic policy of the gov¬ 
ernment, led to an almost complete collapse 
of the Russian economy by IQ21. ’There 
was a sharp decline in j)roduclion in both 
industry and agriculture, wides{)read dis¬ 
organization of transport, acute shortage of 
food and fuel, esj)ecially in the cities. I'opu- 
lar discontent found e.vpression in numerous 
peasant uprisings during 1920 and in rioting 
of the factory workers in Petrograd, cul¬ 
minating finally in j 

1921, Feb. 23-Mar. 17. The mutiny and | 

uprising of the sailors at Kron- i 
stadt, whic h was put down only with ditli- | 
culty and after much blcjodshed. This , 
situation finally forced the Communist 
Party to adc_)])t 

Mar. 17 et seq. THE NEW ECO¬ 
NOMIC POLICY (c^ften spoken 
of as the NEP), s}>onsored l)y Lenin him¬ 
self. To placate the peasants, the food levy 
was abolished, and in its ])lace there was 
introduced a limited grain tax, thus leaving 
the peasants at least part ot the surplus. 
To enable them to dispose of this surplus, 
freedom of trade within the country was 
partially restored. Subsequently (1922) a 
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new land statute was passed which made 
possible reconstruction of small individual 
farms and even permitted, under certain 
conditions, limited use of hired labor and 
lease of land. In industry some of the small 
plants were returned to former owners and 
licenses were given to jjrivate persons to 
start new enterprises. Private commercial 
establishments were also permitted in the 
cities. Jn course of time the financial sys¬ 
tem was recast on a semi-capitalistic basis; 
the state l)ank was gi\'en the right to issue 
bills backed either i)y goods or by foreign 
bonds; attempts were made to stabilize the 
currency (the devaluated paper money was 
replacecl by the new ckervonels bills). 
Large industry and transport, however, 
remained nationalized, and foreign trade 
continued to i)e a government monopoly. 

'The NEF was declared to be a “tempo¬ 
rary retreat” from communism, necessary 
for purposes of economic reconstruction. 
After the great famine of 1921-1922 (caused 
by drought, but aggravated by the eco¬ 
nomic collapse that preceded it), the 
national economy recovered at a rapid pace. 
Production in industry and agriculture 
readied the pre-war level and there was 
marked improvement in living standards 
both in the cities and in the country-side. 
Along with this recovery went an abate¬ 
ment of the Red terror and a slight relax¬ 
ation of governmental censorshif) and 
rej)ression. With the end of the civil war, 
more attention could be given to cultural 
work, and the government introduced an 
ambitious educational program aiming at a 
speedy elimination of illiteracy. 
1922, Apr. 10-May 19. Russia took part in 
the economic conference at Genoa 
(P- b.vS), thus for the first time indicating 
a readiness to collaborate with non-Bolshe¬ 
vik countries for common ends. The 
conference ended in failure, though it re¬ 
sulted in 

Apr. 16. THE TREATY OF RAPALLO 

between Germany and Soviet 
Russia. The agreement provided for eco¬ 
nomic co-operation and established close 
political connections. Despite the indig¬ 
nation of the other powers, Russia and 
Germany, as outcast powers, held stead¬ 
fastly to the pact, which was supplemented 
by a commercial treaty (Oct. 12. 1925), 
periodii:ally renewed, even after Hitler’s 
advent to jiower in Germany. 

Dec. 30. The Union of Socialist So¬ 
viet Republics was organized, 
bringing together Russia, the Ukraine, 
White Russia, and Transcaucasia in one 
federation. The member states retiiined 
a large measure of cultural autonomy, but 
political control was exercised from Moscow 
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through the All-Union Communist Party 
organization. 

1924, Jan. 21. THE DEATH OF LENIN. 

Tliis important ev^ent marked the 
beginning of a struggle for power within the 
inner councils of the party and the govern¬ 
ment. The chief contestants were Trotsky 
and Stalin. The latter at first allied himself 

ith Leo Kamenev (Rosenfeld) and Gregory 
Zinoviev (Radomyslsky), but these two soon 
quarreled with Stalin and adhered to the 
opposition bloc of Trotsky. Open conllict 
of the factions broke out in 1926. 

Feb. 1. Great Britain recognized the 
Bolshevik regime, and was soon 
followed by most of the other Euro¬ 
pean and some extra-European 
powers (]tal3o k'eb. 7; France, 
Oct. 28). 

1925, Jan. 21. Japan recognized the Soviet 

government and agreed to with¬ 
draw from northern Sakhalin 
(evacuation Apr. 4). 

May 12. Revision of the federal consti¬ 
tution. A number of new re[)ub- 
lics were added to the federation 
(Uzbekistan, Turkmenistan, Ka- 
zakistan, etc.). 

1926, July-Oct. Victory of Stalin over the 

Leftist opposition bloc led by 
Trotsky. This group insisted on discon¬ 
tinuation of the NI'lP policy, the sj.)eeding- 
up of “socialist construction,” and the 
active resumption of work for the world 
revolution. Trotsky held that a communist 
regime in one country was an anomaly and 
that the proletarian revolution could be 
safe only when the whole world had been 
directed into the same channel. Trotsky, 
Zinoviev, Radek, and other leaders were 
now expelled from the political bureau of 
the party. 

1927, May 26. Great Britain severed rela¬ 

tions with Soviet Russia because of 
continued Bolshevik propaganda 
in contravention of treaty agree¬ 
ments. 

Dec. 27. Definitive victory of the Stalin 
faction over the d'rotsky group, 
when the 15th All-Union Congress of the 
Communist i’arty condemned all “devi¬ 
ation from the general parly line” as inter¬ 
preted by Stalin. Trotsky and his followers 
were banished to the jmovinces after ex- 
])ulsion from the |)arty. In Jan. 1929 Trot¬ 
sky was expelled from the Union and was 
obliged to take refuge in Constantinople. 
Later he moved to Norway and ultimately 
to ^vlcxico. The same party congress made 
several decisions which signified the end of 
the N E F and the inauguration of a 
1928- NEW SOCIALIST OFFEN¬ 

SIVE. A program of speedy in¬ 


dustrialization was introduced in the form 
of several successive Five-Year Plans 
(beginning Oct. i, 1928). In the realization 
of this program considerable success was 
achieved in the development of heavy in¬ 
dustries (primarily for purposes of national 
defense). But production of manufactured 



constantly faced with inclliciency, to say 
nothing of ill-will (1930- : a series of trials 

of technicians for mismanagement and 
sabotage). In the field of agriculture the 
government now returned to a i)Qlicy of 
socialization by pooling individual peasant 
farms in large concerns, such as the col¬ 
lective farms {kolkhoz) and the state farms 
{sovkhoz). J'he collectivizalion camj)aign 
in the villages was carried out by means of 
both propaganda and coercion (drastic 
measures against the recalcitrant jieasants 
and especially against the well-to-do farmers 
or kulaks, wlio were completely wiped out). 
The objectives of the ga\’ernmerit were sub¬ 
stantially achieved, and within a few years 
the great majority of the peasants were 
collectivized, the government controlling 
the outi-iut of the new farms. 

1929, Nov. 17. Expulsion of Bukharin and 
Ollier meiiibers of the Riglitist 
opfiosition. This grouji had advocated 
further concession to the ])easants along the 
lines of the \ EJ\ Stalin was now undis¬ 
puted master of tJie situation and dictator 
of Russia. 

Dec. 22. An agreement with China 

brought to an end a prolonged 
dispute and a period of acute tension over 
the conllir ting claims to the Chinese East¬ 
ern Railway. In the [leriod from 1924 to 
192(1 the Soviet government had actively 
sujiported the nationalist movement in 
China, but after a quarrel the Russian 
agents had been expelled and relations had 
rapidly degenerated. 

1932-1933. Another severe famine swept 
over Russia, due in j^art, at least, 
to the excesses of tlie government’s agrarian 
policy. The famine centered in the Ukraine 
and the northern Caucasus and the govern¬ 
ment did its utmost to conceal it from the 
world. TJie desperate situation resulted in 
a reduction of the amount of foodstulTs 
taken by the state and in jiermi.ssion to the 
collective farms to sell at least part of their 
surplus produce. 

1932, July 25. Conclusion of non-aggres¬ 
sion pacts with Poland, Estonia, 
Latvia, and Finland, followed by a similar 
agreement with France (Nov. 29). These 
pacts reflected the government’s uncasi- 
ne.ss about developments in the Far East, 
notably the establishment of the Man- 
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chukuoan state under Japanese auspices. 
Relations between Russia and Japan de¬ 
generated rapidly and considerable tension 
developed with regard to the Chinese 
Eastern Railway. This particular issue was 
settled by the sale of the Russians’ interest 
for 140,000,000 yen (Mar. 23, 1935), but 
Japanese activity on the border of Outer 
Mongolia (allied to Russia and really under 
Russian protection) gave rise to a series of 
‘"incidents” of a dangerous nature. As a 
result of Japanese expansion in eastern Asia 
and the growing threat to the Russian 
position, the Moscow g(wernment not only 
attenij)tcd to stabilize relations with its 
European neighbors, but began to take an 
active part in the Disarmament Conference 
(p. 962) and in general international co¬ 
operation. This new dej)arture was signal¬ 
ized by a notable lull in the activities of the 
Third International. 

1933. Purge of the Communist Party. 

About one-third of the members 
(1,000,000) were expelled for one reason or 
another. In A])r. a number of British en¬ 
gineers were put cm trial for sabotage. The 
British government protested and f)ut an j 
embargo on Russian goods. Though con¬ 
victed, the engineers were pt'rmitted to 
leave the country, but Anglo Russian rela¬ 
tions continued to be distant. 

Nov. 17. Recognition of the Soviet 
government by the United States 
brought to ail end a long period of estrange¬ 
ment. Trade relations were ojiened and 
the Russian government promised to 
abstain from propaganda in the United 
States. 

1934, Apr. 4. The non-aggression pacts 

with Roland and the Baltic states I 
were extended into 10-year agreements. In j 
view of the National Socialist victory in 
Germany (p- 1000) and the openly ex- ] 
pressed hostility of the new German regime I 
to communism, the So\'iet Ibiion felt more | 
than e\'er endangered. Trade relations 
with (iermany continued and even devel- 
0[ied for a few years, but the Moscow 
government at once embarked u|)on an ex- 
tensix'C program of armament on land, sea, 
and air. Within a few years t!ie Russians 
had a formidable air fleet and had made 
consideralile progress toward the construe- j 
tion of a powerful navy (esp. submarines). 

In accord with the effort to secure siiiiport 
in lfuro|H.‘. Russia made 
June 9. Agreements with Czechoslo¬ 
vakia and Rumania, at long last 
recognizing the loss of Bessarabia. 
Above all the government 
Sept. 18. JOINED THE LEAGUE OF 
NATIONS, which before had been 
roundly denounced. Russia now look an 


activ^e [lart in all work for the furtherance 
of collective security and sujiported France 
in the scheme for an eastern European 
pact along the lines of the Locarno agree¬ 
ments. 

Dec. 1. The assassination of Serge 
Klirov, a close collaborator of Sta¬ 
lin, revealed the existence of a strong and 
desperate oppi^sition to the regime within 
the ranks of the Communist .Party itself. 
'The incident was followed by another out¬ 
break of terror and by repea ted “purges” of 
the party and the administration. In 
several .s])ectacular trials many of the most 
prominent of the older communist leaders 
were condemned. 

1935, Jan. 15-17. Zinoviev, Kamenev, and 

sc\’eral other leaders were tried 
for treason and conspiracy. They 
were convicted and imprisoned for 
terms of 5 to 10 years. 

May 2. CONCLUSION OF THE 
FRANCO-RUSSIAN ALLIANCE. 
This was carefully fitted into the framework 
of the League ol Xalions, but in (iermany 
was regarded as a pact directed against the 
Nazi regime. 

May 16. An alliance between Russia 
and Czechoslovakia obliged the 
Russians to come to the assistance of 
Czechoslovakia in the c\'cnt of attack, pro¬ 
vided France decided to act. This agree¬ 
ment enraged the Germans all the more, and 
they repeatedly accused tlie Cfzechs of hav¬ 
ing made their country a base for Russian 
air ofierations against Germany. 

July 25-Aug. 20. At a meeting of the 
Third International it was decided 
that Soviet Russia, in \ iew of the grenving 
tension lietween the dcmiocratic and fascist 
states, should throw its weight on the side 
of the democracies against the common 
enemy. Henceforth communists in other 
countries were to gi\ e uj> their opfiosition 
to military appropriations and to su^jport 
the governments, even though these were 
bourgeois. 

1936, Aug. 19-23. Zinoviev, Kamenev, and 

a group of their followers were put 
on trial again, this time as Trotskyists, 
accused of [)lotting with enemy powers 
against the existing regime in Russia. Tiiey 
openly confessed to most of the charges 
brought against them, much to the astonish¬ 
ment of the world. On conviction, sixteen 
of them were at once executed. 

July. On the outbreak of the civil war 
in Spain (p. 98 0 the Russian 
government at once took the side of the 
Madrid government. While Italy and Ger¬ 
many supf^orted Franco, Soviet Russia sent 
airplanes and other supplies to the Loyal¬ 
ists. This only served to enhance the 
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division of FAirope. In his N urn berg speech 
(Sept.) Hitler denounced Kolshevism in the 
most violent fashion and made but little 
secret of (ierman ho])es of securing Russian 
territory. The position of Russia became 
extremel)^ exf)osed when Nov. 25 Germany 
and Japan concluded a pact directed against 
communism. All these events drove Russia 
farther and farther in the direction of the 
democratic states, a [)olicy which was re¬ 
flected in 

Dec. 5. ADOPTION OF A NEW 
“DEMOCRATIC” CONSTITU¬ 
TION for Russia. The Soviet Federation 
was recast and the Union thenceforth was 
composed as follows: (7) Russia; (2) 
Ukraine; (3) White Russia; (4) Azerbaijan; 
(5) Georgia; (6) Armenia; (7) Turkmenia; 
(8) Uzbekistan; (g) Tadzhikstan; (to) Ka¬ 
zakhstan; (ri) Kirghistan. Russia and 

subsequently all other states of the Union 
adopted an electoral system froiTT which no 
elements in the country were any longer 
debarred: all votes were to be equal; elec¬ 
tions to the higher assemblies were made 
direct; votes were to hi* cast on a territorial, 
not on an oc( u])ational basis; the secret 
ballot was introduced, d'he ])lace of the 
congresses of soxdets was taken by a two- 
chamber parliament (the Supreme Soviet), 
consisting of a Council of Nationalities (i.e. 
a federal chamber) and a Union Council. 
T'his ])arliaraent was to ajapoint a Presidium 
to act while the Uouncil itself was not ii 
session. All civic rights were guaranteed, 
but the Communist Tarty continued to be 
the only political grouf) permitted in the 
country. 

1937, Jan. 23-30. Piatakov, Radek, and 

other leaders were |)ut on trial and 
coin icted, thirteen of them suflering the 
death penalty. The various “purges” con¬ 
tinued thr(.)Ughout the year and extended 
through the entire administration, ulti¬ 
mately reaching also the army and the 
di])lomatic service. J’olitical comini.ssioners 
were af)j)oinled to watch o^'er the army 
commands. IMay 31 Marshal Gamarnik 
was reported to ha\’e committed suicide, 
and 

June 12. Marshal Tukhachevski and 
seven otfier generals of the highest 
rank were exec uted after a secret cemrt- 
martial. They were accused of conspiracy 
with the Germans and the Japanese. There 
fcfllowed further purging, in the course of 
which all “J'rotskyists” and others ob¬ 
jectionable to Stalin w^ere “liquidated.” 
J'hese executions and drastic persecutions 
made a miserable impre.ssion throughout 
the world and did much to discredit Ru.s.sia 
as a reliable factor in internaticmal rela¬ 
tions. 


Dec. 12. The first elections under the 

new constitution were held. Most 
of the candidates elected were those of the 
Communist slate, so that no significant 
change resulted from the new system. 7'hc 
Su})reme Soviet met for the first time Jan. 
12, 1938, and appointed to the key jjositions 
those who were already dominant in the 
government. 

1938, Mar. 2-16. Bukharin, Rykov, Ya- 

goda, and other ])rominent Bolshe¬ 
viks wci*e put on trial, accused of wanting to 
restore bourgeois capitalism and of joining 
with Trotsky in treasonable consj)iracy. 
They were convicted and executed. More 
and more Stalin trusted lo Ihe younger 
generation, which had never known any¬ 
thing but the Bolshevik regime and which 
was therefore less aj)t to criticize. 
July 11-Aug. 10. Open warfare broke 
out between the Russians and the 
Japanese on the frontier of eastern Siberia 
and Main liiikiio. 'flie Russians held their 
own and the matter was hnally compro¬ 
mised. but Russian-ja|)ancse tension re¬ 
mained near the breaking point. During 
the Jajianese in\’asi('n of C'hina (p. 1121) 
the Russians ga\e firm su})])ort to the 
Chine:se in every ])ractical)le way. Mean¬ 
while there was no relaxation of tlie tension 
in l'Airo})c. I luring the 
Sept. Great Czech crisis the Russian 
government fa\c>red rt'sistancc to 
the (ierman demands and jiublicly an¬ 
nounced its readiiu'ss to come to the assist¬ 
ance of the C'ztM hs if France did so. But 
neither England nor France appeared to 
relish the idea of (ommunist support and 
followed a jiolicy of yielding. iVs a result 
the J'ranco-Russian Alliance lost most of 
its significance and Russia was almost 
completely isolated in Euro])e. Indeed, 
the su[)jK)sed German designs on the 
Ukraine seemed to jiresage a conflict be¬ 
tween Germany and Russia in the not too 
distant future. 

1939, Mar.-June. The extinction of 

Czechoslovakia and the German 
annexation of Memel threw Europe into 
consternation and produced a revolution 
in Brilisli jiolicy (}). 971). The London 
government extended guarantees to Bo¬ 
land, Rujnania and Greece and suddenly 
opened negotiations to bring Russia into a 
“j)eace front” directed against attack upon 
Boland or Rumania. 'The Russians, how¬ 
ever, proved recalcitrant. They insisted 
not only on a complete otTensive alliance*, 
but uj)on guarantees for the Baltic Stales. 
y\ftcr weeks of proj)o.sals and c(nmter- 
proposa Is 

May 3. Maxim Litvinov was suddenly 
dismissed from the post of coni- 
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missar for foreign affairs, after i8 years of 
service. I Vernier Vyacheslav Molotov took 
his i^lace and [)ul)licly uttered sharp criti¬ 
cism of the liritish suggestions. As a result 
it was feared on .some sides that Russia was 
preparing to revive c k)se relations with 
Germany. In any event, Rus.sia had sud¬ 
denly emerged as a key f)ower in inter¬ 
national alignments. 

Negotiations with Kngland and France 
dragged on through the summer, the Rus¬ 
sians rejecting one draft after another and 
making no secret of their distrust of the 
western powers, d'hey insisted on guaran¬ 
tees to the lialtic States against internal ! 
revolution and also on the right to send I 
troops into Poland in the e^^ent of aggres- ' 


sion by Germany. The vigorous opposition 
of the parties concerned made it impossible 
for England and France to concede these 
points, though they sent military missions 
to Moscow to demonstrate their sincerity. 
Finally the real Russian f)olicy was revealed 
when on 

Aug. 20, 21. A trade pact was concluded 
with Germany and announcement 
was made of a forthcoming non-aggression 
pact (concluded Aug. 23). The seemingly 
impossible had happened, and the Nazi and 
Communist regimes, suj)f)osedly implacable 
enemies, joined hands in a diplomatic revo¬ 
lution that shook the world. When Ger¬ 
many made w'ar on Poland (p. 067 ) Bolshe¬ 
vik Russia stood by as a benevolent neutral. 


13. POLAND 


During the First World War Poland was 
a i)awn in the conflict between Russia and 
the Central Powers. On the one hand the 
Russian government, to hold the loyalty of 
the Poles, 

1914, Aug. 14. Promised that P(>land 
should be restored as an autono¬ 
mous kingdom. 'This policy secured the 
suj)port of an im])ortant faction of Polish 
nationalists, led by Roman Dmowski, who 
Nov. 25 formed the Polish Ndiional Com- 
niitlcc at Warsaw, which looked to Russia 
for .solution of the Polish problem. On the 
other hand. 

Aug. 16. Gen. Joseph Pilsudski (1S67- 
1035, ^ Russian Pole by birth and 
several times convicted and imprisoned in 
Russia for radical, revolutionary activity) 
founded the Sul>rnnc Nolional Commitlcc 
at C'racow, under Austrian protection. The 
Austrian government jH-rmitted the for¬ 
mation of Polish legions to fight against 
RiLssia. In tiie cour.se of 1015 most of 
Poland was con(juered l>y the Germans and 
Austrians, who for a time divided the ad¬ 
ministration of the territory between them. 
Ultimately, however, the German high com¬ 
mand took almost complete control of the 
country. 

1916, July 25. Pilsudski resigned from his 
command in protest against the 
failure of the Central Powers to establish 
a I’olish kingdom. The Polish legions were 
incorporated with the Austro-Hungarian 
army. 

Nov. 6. The German and Austrian go\Tni- 
ments joined in the ;>roclamation 
of an “independent" Polish kingdom and 
set up a Council of State, which adopted a 
constitution (Jan. 30, 1917). On this council 
Pilsudski accepted a seat. 


1917, Mar. 30. The Russian provisional 

government declared in favor of 
an independent Poland, to include 
all lands in which the Poles com- 
y>rised a majority of the popula¬ 
tion. 

July 2. Pilsudski resigned from the 
('ntincil of State in })rotest against 
the continued (German control and domi¬ 
nation of the government. He was there¬ 
upon arr(‘stecl and imprisoned at Magde¬ 
burg (until Now 2, 1018). 

Aug. 15. Dmowski established the Polish 
National Committee at Paris, the 
French go\'ernment having given 
permission (June 4) for the forma¬ 
tion of a Polish army in h'rance. 

Oct. 15, The Germans set up a Regency 
Council in Poland which exercised 
effective control under German 
supervision. On the collay:)se of 
the C'entral Powers in 

1918, Oct. 12. The Regency Council took 

charge of atlairs. But the Ukrain¬ 
ians had already begun the in¬ 
vasion of Galicia and before long 

Nov. 1. Poland made war on the 
Ukraine, reconquering Galicia for 
the new Polish state. 

Nov. 3. THE POLISH REPUBLIC 
WAS PROCLAIMED at W arsaw. 
This soon fell under the control of Pilsudski, 
who returned from his German captivity 
Nov. 10 and was granted full military power 
by the Regency Council, which thereupon 
rc.signed (Novl 14). Under Pilsudski’s di¬ 
rection the Poles continued their ad wince in 
Galicia, taking Lemberg (Nov. 23). At the 
same time they attempted to realize their 
aspirations in the west, and 
Dec. 27-28. Occupied Posen {Poznania) 
with their troops. Pilsudski sue- 
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ceeded in reaching agreements with other 
provisional governments (that of Daszynski 
at Cracow and above all that of Dmowski 
and Ignace Jan Paderewski at Paris), so 
that 

1919, Jan. 17. Paderewski could form a 
coalition cabinet, Pilsudski acting 
as provisional president. A constituent 
assembly was elected (Jan. 26) and worked 
out a temj)()rary constitutional system. In 
the meanwhile the entire effort of the gov¬ 
ernment was devoted to the conquest of the 
territories l)clonging to Poland at the time 
of the hrst partition of 1772. This brought 
the Poles into conflict with the Bolsheviks 
in White Russia and Lithuania. Jan. 5 the 
Bolsheviks took Vilnn. In the west there 1 
was desultory hghti/ig with the new Czccho- 
Slovak state over the Duchy of Teschen 
and other disputed territories. Having eon- 
eluded an armistice with the Czechs (I'cb. j 
5), Pilsudski was able to devote himself to 
the southern and eastern fronts. 

Apr. 19. The Poles recaptured Vilna 
from the ]h)lsheviks and advanced 
into White Russia. .At the same 
time they held tlieir own against 
the Ukrainians and against the 
Czechs. In the meanwhile the 
June 28. TREATY OF VERSAILLES 
established the Polish frontier in 
the west, Poland receiving a corridor along 
the Vistula to the .sea (the city of Danzig 
to be a free city under supervision of the 
League of Nations, but economically con¬ 
nected with Jk)landj, and large parts of 
West Prussia and Posen. .A }>lebiscite was 
to determine the frontier in Uj)j)er Silesia. 
Iceland was obliged to accept a minority 
treaty guaranteeing full rights and numerous 
religious, educational, linguistic, and other 
pris’ileges to the minority peojiles. 
Aug. 18. A Ik)lish rising was engineered 
in the Upper Silesian region, as a 
result of which the lAjles secured 
control of much of the dis})uted 
area. In view of continued 
clashes in 'Peschen also. 

Sept. 27. Jdie Supreme Council arranged 
for a [)lebi.scitc in Tes( hen. 

Dec. 7. Paderewski resigned as premier. 
Pilsudski, now Marshal of Poland, 
remained as chief of the state. 

Dec. 8. The Supreme CCouncil laid down 
the so-called “Curzon Line” for 
Inland’s eastern frontier. This 
line deprived I‘oland of Vilna and 
was thoroughly unsati.sfactory to 
the Poles for this rea.son. 

1920, Mar. 27. JLe Poles demanded of 
the Russians the boundaries of 
1772 with a plebisc ite in the region west of I 
that boundary. This the Bolsheviks would ‘ 


not accept, though they made many efforts 
to effect a compromise. Breakdown of 
negotiations led to 

Apr. 25-Oct. 12. THE RUSSIAN- 
POLISH WAR (p. 1033), as a 
result of which the Poles, with French sup¬ 
port, secured not all, but a substantial part 
of their claims in the east (Treaty of Riga, 
Mar. 18, 1921). 

July 11. The plebiscites held in Alien- 
stein and Marienwerder showed 
an overwhelming \'ote in fa\'or of 
Germany, .so that these districts 
^verc lost to Poland. 

Aug. 24. The Lithuanians seized Vilna 

after its evaeuation by the Bol¬ 
sheviks, but 

Oct. 9. Gen. Lucien Zeligowski, with a 
body of I’oJish freebooters, cap-- 
tured the city and held it for Poland, with 
the secret approval of Ifllsiidski. The 
Jhflish government agreed, however, to the 
holding of a plebisc'ite. 

1921, Feb. 19. Conclu.si()n of the Polish 
Alliance with France, followed 
shortly by a similar 

Mar. 3. Alliance with Rumania. F'or 

many years Polish foreign policy 
was based on tliese agrecmicnts (supple¬ 
mented with less extensive ])acts with 
Czechoslo\akia and ATigoslavia as well as 
with the Baltic statesh Jh)land had a hostile 
Germany and a hostile Ru.ssia on its fron¬ 
tiers and f(^r that reason was bound to 
!• ranee and the French system. The 
JTench supplied large sums of money for 
armaments and for reconstruction of the 
country. 

Mar. 17. ADOPTION OF THE CON¬ 
STITUTION, which provided for 
a president, elected for seven \'ears by 
a two-chamber parliament (Senate and 
Sejm) chosen by popular vote. The whole 
system was molded closely on that of 
France. 

Mar. 20. The plebiscite in Upper Silesia 
resulted in a victory for the Ger¬ 
mans, but 

May 4. The Poles under Adalbert Kor- 
fanty occuiaed some of the dis¬ 
puted areas. The matter was referred to 
the League of Nations, which finally de¬ 
cided, on the plea of economic necessity, to 
l)artition the region (Oct. 12). 

1922, Jan. 8. The Vilna plebiscite showed 
a majority in favor of IGland, and 
the city and district were incorporated Apr, 

18. The result was a bitter feud with 
Lithuania. Nevertheless the Conference of 
Ambassadors (Mar. 15, 1923) determined 
tJie Polish-Lithuanian frontier in such a 
way as to leave \ ilna to Poland. State of 
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war between the two states continued until 
Dec. lo, 1927. 

Mar. 17 . Poland concluded treaties with 
Latvia, Estonia, and Finland which 
provided for maintenance of the 
treaty settlements and neutrality 
in case one of these fx)wers should 
be attacked. 

Nov. 6. The elections resulted in a 
victory of the Rightist parties. 
Pilsudski resigned as chief of state 
and became chief of the army 
staff. The parliament elected 

Dec. 9 . Gabriel Narutowicz president, 

but he was ass«'issinated Dec. iS 
and 

Dec. 20 . STANISLAS WOJCIECHOW- 
SKI became president. 

'.riie next few years were de\'oted to the 
work of reconstriK'tion. The finances were 
in bad condition, the fiarliamentary system 
was distinguished by Ijitter party strife 
between the more ('()nser\’ati\e and nation¬ 
alist parties and tlie socialists and f)easants. 
At the same time there was much friction 
with the minorities (e.sjiei'ially tlu* rkrain- 
ians and the (iermans). (.'aldnels changed 
with the greatest suddenness and rajiidity 
until 

1923 , Dec. 19 . L. Grabski formed a non¬ 
parliamentary ministry of experts, 
which managed to stabilize the curr(‘nc\\ 
made some concessions to meet the de¬ 
mands of the minorities (including Jews), i 
and regulated ]\)lish relations with some | 
of the neighboring states. On (uabski’s I 
downfall (.\ov. 13, 1925) there followed 
another period of political confusion, during 
which 

1925 , Dec. 28 . An important land law 

was passed, pro\ iding for the dis¬ 
tribution of about 500,000 aores 
of land to the j)easants annually 
for 10 years. 

1926 , May 10. Vincent Witos, the leader 

of the Peasant Party, formed a 
government, but 

May 12 - 14 . PILSUDSKI LED A MILI¬ 
TARY REVOLT against the gov¬ 
ernment and the existing poliiical system. 
After two days of fighting Pilsudski took 
the capital, forcing Witos to resign. Presi¬ 
dent VVojciechowski also resigned (May 15), 
wliereupon Pilsudski was elected lo take 
his }dace. I’ilsudski declined the honor, but 
his friend 

June 1 . IGNACE MOSCICKI became 
president. Pilsudski was the real 
ruler of the country, though he acted 
through the president, who, by 


Aug. 6. A revision of the constitution, 

was given much greater power. 

Oct. 2. Pilsudski assumed the premier¬ 
ship, which he retained until June 
27, 1928. His coup and practical dictator- 
shij) had aroused great resentment and 
opposition among the parties of the Left, 
and no one less than Pilsudski could succeed 
in breaking the power of the opposition in 
the Sejm. Under Pilsudski the government 
resorted to the most drastic methods of 
repression. The Sejm was dissolved and 
54 op})osition deputies arrested (Nov. 28, 
1927), but new eleciions indicated the con¬ 
tinuance of strong ol)jection to the rule of the 
military (rule of the “colonels”). 
1930 , Aug. 25 . Pilsudski again took over 
the |)remicr5hi[) (until Nov. 28) 
in order to break down the Leftist oppo¬ 
sition. Many of the radical leaders were 
tried and imj)risoned (including Witos), and 
finally 

Nov. 16 . The elections returned a ma¬ 
jority of deputies supporting the 
government bloc. Pilsudski’s control was 
com|)lele, but the country began to suffer 
se\ erely from the world dei-U'Cssion. and the 
unri'st attending general want {iroduced an 
e\er greater tendency on the pari of the 
ruling group to turn lo more conservative 
polii ics. 

1932 , Mar. Parliament granted the presi¬ 

dent decree powers for a [)eriod 
of 3 years, and these were later 
extended. 

1933 , May 8. Moscicki was re-elected for 

a second term of 7 years. 

Sept. 18 . An agreement with the city 
government of Danzig (which had 
recently fallen under National Socialist 
control) assured the Poles in Danzig fair 
treatment, while guaranteeing to Danzig a 
certain percentage of Poland’s seaborne 
trade. By this time the new Polish port of 
Gdynia (constructed after 1920 because of 
the constant friction between Poland and 
Danzig) had already outstri})ped its older 
German neighbor as a trade center. 

1934 , Jan. 26 . ( Conclusion of a lo-vcar 

NON-AGGRESSION PACT 
WITH GERMANY, which ga^'e Poland at 
least some assurance against a Nazi attempt 
to recover the I'olish corridor by force of 
arms. T'he agreement reflected the changed 
situation resulting fmm the Nazi victory in 
Germany. The Ikilcs, guided by the foreign 
minister, Col. Joseph Beck, now began to 
balance between the alliance with France 
and friendship with Germany, the great 
objective being to avoid invohement in 
tlie quarrels of others. In keeping with this 
policy 
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May 6. The Poles extended to lo years 
a non-aggression pact with Russia 
which had been first concluded 
July 25, IQ32. 

1936 , Apr. 23 . A NEW CONSTITUTION 

was adopted after years of plan¬ 
ning and discussion. The new regime, rail¬ 
roaded through the Sejm while the oppo¬ 
sition stayed away, brought to an end the 
democratic, j)arliamentary system. The 
Senate henceforth was to be one-third 
aj^pointed by the president and two-thirds 
elected by persons of special distinction. 
The Sejm was reduced in numbers by more 
than one-half. In future it was to be com¬ 
posed of dei)uties nominated by local coun¬ 
cils and corpt)rate bodies. Its ])owers were 
greatly curtailed, all real authority going 
to the president, who was even empowered 
to nominate his successor. The system was 
not fully fascist or National Socialist, but 
represented a form of authoritarianism 
often spoken of as “conducted democ¬ 
racy.” 

May 12 . Death of Marshal Pilsudski. 

He was succeeded as head of the 
army l)y (ien. (later Marshal Ed¬ 
ward Smigly-Rydz, the new pow'er 
behind the j)residential system. 

Sept. 8. The elections, in which only 
45^0 electorate took ])art, 

produced a Sejm d(jminated by the de|)U- 
ties of the govermnent bloc. But e\'en 
with complete control of the political 
machinery the army and its supi)orters 
were constantly challenged by their op¬ 
ponents. The Socialists and Peasant Jkirty 
persisted in demanding a return to genuine 
democracy. The Ukrainians became bolder 
and bolder in their claims for autonomy or 
independence. 

1937 , Mar. 1. Col. Adam Koc organized 

the Camp of National Unity, in¬ 
tended to be an all-inclusive union of those 
suf)porting the government. Its program 
called for maintenance of the constitution of 
1935, popular support for the army as the 
shield of national existence, anti-commu¬ 
nism, distribution of land to the peasants, 
Polonization of minorities, etc. In rejdy to 
this move the workers and peasants in the 
same month joined in a Workers’, Peasants’, 
attdIntellectuals' Group, opposed to Koc and 
his camp. Peasant strikes became wide¬ 
spread and led to some bloodshed. 

1938 , Jan. 11. Col. Koc resigned leader¬ 

ship of the camp to Gen. Stanislas 
Skwarezynski, who represented a somewhat 
more moderate and conciliatory wing of the 
government group. Apr. 21 the camp broke 
definitely with the Union of Young Poland, 
an out-and-out fascist and violently anti- 
Semitic organization founded by Koc. 


Nevertheless the extremists on the Right, 
authors of anti-Semitic excesses, were as 
much an active danger to the government 
as were the radical and minority leaders on 
the I^eft. 

Mar. 16 - 19 . 'The Polish government, 
taking advantage of the inter¬ 
national situation created by the German 
annexation of Austria, sent an ultimatum 
to Lithuania demanding an end to hostility 
and an early regulation of relations between 
the two countries. Despite years of negoti¬ 
ations no progress had been made towaird 
settlement of the old feud. Now the 
Lithuanian government, faced by the threat 
of war, capitulated at once and acce[)ted all 
Polish demands. 

Sept. 29 . A POLISH NOTE was sent 
to Czechoslovakia demanding the 
cession of the Teschen area (seized by the 
Czechs during the Polish-Russian W ar of 
1920). The Czechs, face to face w'ith the 
j threat of German invasion and deserted by 
their friends, were obliged to yield. Oct, 2 
Polish forces occupied Teschen. Thus 
Poland acquired some 400 square miles of 
territory. In the discussions following the 
Munich Agreement (p. T012) the Poles 
ardently championed the Hungarian claims 
in Slovakia and Ruthenia and tried hard to 
secure a common frontier with Hungary, 
but these schemes were frustrated by the 
op|)osilion of Germany. In the same way 
the efforts of C'ol. Beck to induce the Ru¬ 
manians to jxirticipate in a division of 
Ruthenia (C'arpatho-Ukraine) between Po¬ 
land, Hungary, and Rumania ended in 
failure. The J\)les felt directly menaced 
b}'^ the sui)})osed German designs on the 
Ukraine. They, therefore, began to revive 
their relations with Russia and with the 
Baltic states. W hen the Italian foreign 
' minister, Count Ciano, visited I'oland at 
j the end of Feb. 1939 he was given an en¬ 
thusiastic reception, in the course of which 
there was much popular demonstration 
against the Germans. Poland, suffering 
like Italy from pressure of population, had 
begun to j)ut forward claims to some share 
in the re|)aration of the world’s colonies to 
which the “have-not” powers had devoted 
themselves. 

1939 , Mar.-Apr. A Polish-German crisis 

ensued after the German action in 
C'zcchoslovakia and the annexation of 
Memel (p. 966). At the end of March the 
German government submitted extensive 
demands to Warsaw, including the cession 
of Danzig to Germany and the right to 
construct an extra-territorial railway and 
automobile highway across Pomorze (the 
“corridor”), in return for a guarantee of 
Polish frontiers and a non-aggression pact. 
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The demands were rejected, but resulted 
directly in the 

Mar. 31. Anglo-French guarantee of aid 

to Poland in the event of aggression 
(expanded Apr. 6 into a mutual pact of 
assistance “in the event of any threat, direct 
or indirect, to the inde])endence of either”). 
In reply 

Apr. 28. Hitler denounced the agree¬ 
ment of 1934 with Poland. Re¬ 
lations continued to be tense, with much 
friction in Danzig. In view of this situation 
the Poles gave up opposition to a proj)osed 
guaranty by Russia and apj)roved the 
British efforts to bring the Soviet govern¬ 
ment into the new “peace front.” 


The Danzig problem developed rapidly 
during the summer and frontier incidents 
became frequent. The Germans began to 
send troops into Danzig and the Poles began 
to take counter measures, while reiterating 
their determination to oppose by force 
any effort to change the stains quo by force. 
Finally the crisis broke on Aug. 20 (p. 966). 
The British and French stood by Poland 
while the Germans refused to engage in 
direct negotiations. Two weeks of tension 
ended with 

Sept. 1. THE GERMAN ATTACK 
ON POLAND, followed by the 
European War (p. 967). 


14. I'HK BALTIC STATES 


a. GENERAL 

Thedevelopment of the three Baltic states 
after the First World War was more or 
less along a common line. All of these 
states were originally part of Russia; they 
were, during the war, occupied hy the (ier- 
mans, who ruled the three countries through 
puppet regimes; after Germany’s collapse, 
efforts were made l)y the Bolsheviks to 
recover these territories, which gave access 
to the Baltic. Through German and Allied 
aid, and by their own efforts, the Baltic 
forces drove out the Bolsheviks and estab¬ 
lished independent governments. In all 
three states there was a German minority 
of landed wealth and intluence, against 
which agrarian legislation, aiming at the 
breakup of large estates, was directed. 'Fhe 
democratic systems set up after the war 
gave rise to (onsiderablc confusion, with 
much party wrangling between Social 
Democrats, Agrarians, etc. Communism 
was an ever-present danger, against which 
all the governments took vigorous measures. 
But after the victory of National Socialism 
in Germany the Baltic states hastened to 
improve their relations with Soviet Russia 
in order to present a firm front against Ger¬ 
man intervention in behalf of the German 
minorities, or German lust of conquest. /\n 
entente between the \ arious states had often 
been discussed, but had been frustrated by 
Lithuania’s demand for recognition of her 
claims to Vilna. Finally 
1934. Sept. 12. THE TREATIES OF THE 
BALTIC ENTENTE were signed 
between the three states, the Vilna protdem 
being passed over. The Baltic Pact pro¬ 
vided for common action in defense of 
independence and for common action in 


foreign affairs, with semi-annual meetings 
of foreign ministers. 

By 1939 all three of the Baltic states 
had gone over to some form of dictatorship, 
not from deference to the German system, 
but rather to forge a stronger regime for 
ultimate resistance to Ciermany. 


b. LITHUANIA 

After the victory of the revolution in 
Russia, 

1917, Sept. 23. A Lithuanian conference 

at Vilna led to the establishment 
of a national council and a demand for in- 
de})endence from Russia. 'Fhe movement 
was encouraged b}' the Germans and re¬ 
sulted in 

1918, Feb. 16. A FORMAL DECLA¬ 

RATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 

The new state was at once invaded 
by the Bolsheviks, but by 

Mar. 3. The Treaty of Brest-Litovsk 
Russia was ol)liged to recognize 
Lithuanian independence. The Germans 
also recognized the new state (Mar. 23), 
which entered into alliance with Gernniny 
(]\lay 14j. Under these circumstances 
th<.‘ Lithuanian government was obliged to 
elect 

June 4. Duke William of Urach as king. 

But when German power collajised 
in Nov. this election was rescinded 
and 

Nov. 11. Augustine Voldemaras formed 
a national government, the first 
of many short-li\'ed cabinets. The Ger¬ 
mans were obliged to withdraw, whereupon 
the Bolsheviks again invaded the country 
and 
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1919, Jan. 6. Took Vilna, which they lost 

soon afterward to the Poles 
(Apr. 4). 

Dec. 8 . The Allied Powers defined the 
Polish-Lithuanian boundary by 
the Curzon Line, which left Vilna 
to Lithuania. 

1920, July 12. The Treaty of Moscow 

brought to an end the Russian- 
Lithuanian hostilities. The Bolsheviks, at 
war with Poland, hastened to recognize 
Lithuania and the latter’s possession of 
Vilna, which was taken over by the Lithu¬ 
anians on tlie evacuation by the Bolshe\’iks 
(Aug. 24). 

Oct. 9. Gen. Zeligowski and his Polish 
freebooters seized Vilna by sur¬ 
prise. 'Lhe Lithuanians refused to give up 
their claims and the League of Nations 
arranged for a pleluscile. Meanwhile the 
Lithuanian capital was fixed at Kaunas 
(Kovno). 

1921, Sept. 22. Lithuania joined the 

League of Nations. 

1922, Jan. 8. The Vilna plebiscite, super¬ 

vised by Zeligow^ski and his Poles, 
resulted in a majority vote for union with 
Jk)land. The Lithuanians refused to accept 
this as a valid vote and all intercourse 
between Lithuania and Poland was cut oil. 
The frontier was closed and a state of war 
continued until Dec. 1927. .Ml efforts by 
the League to bring about a settlement 
were bound to fail, as neither side u'ould 
yield on the \dlna issue. 

Feb. 16. An important land law began 
the process of expropriating the 
large landowners and distril)uting 
the land to the peasants. 

Aug. 6. Adoption of the constitution 
which had been worked out by a 
constituent assembly convoked in May, 
1920. Lithuania became a democratic re- 
puldic, vvliich was recognized by the United 
States July 27, and by Ivngl.ind, France, 
and Italy Dec. 20. 

Dec. 21. Antanas Stulgenskis became 
president of the republic. 

1923, Jan. 11. INSURRECTION IN 

MEMEL, engineered by Lithu¬ 
anians. Tlie (ity, which was predominantly 
(German, had ])een under inter-Allied con¬ 
trol since 1918. Lithuanian troops now oc¬ 
cupied it, obliging a French garrison to with¬ 
draw. An inter-yMlied commission was sent 
out to investigate, and thereu])on 
Feb. 16. The council of ambassadors 
decided to grant Lithuania s(wer- 
eignty but to constitute Memel an au¬ 
tonomous region in the Lithuanian state. 
Lithuania accepted (Mar. 16) and Xht Memel 
Statute was signed by England, France, 
Italy, and Japan on May 17, 1924. 


Nov. 16-17. A military coup led by Gen. 
Glavatsky resulted in the over¬ 
throw of the ministry and the 
establishment of the conservative 
elements in power. This coup 
paved the w'ay for another 
Dec. 17. COUP DIKTAT OF ANTANAS 
SMETONA, who arrested the 
president and cabinet and had himself made 
president, with Augustine Voldemaras as 
premier. Tlie constitution was suspended 
and the Diet dissolved, Smetona becoming 
virtual dictator wdth the suji[)ort of the 
Nationalist Union. 

1929, Sept. 19. Voldemaras was forced to 
resign. He was later (May, ig.^o) 
tried for high treason, exiled to a 
village and ultimately convicted 
and imprisoned for a term of 12 
years (June, 1934). 

1931, May 6. A treaty of friendship with 

Russia (first concluded in 1929) 
was renewed for another 5-year 
term. By this agreement Russia 
recognized the Lithuanian claims 
to Vilna. 

Dec. 11. Smetona was re-elected for 

another 7-year term. 

1932, Feb. The arrest of Herr Boettcher, 

head of the Memel directorate, for 
alleged treasonable corresf)ondence with 
Germany, ushered in a period of continued 
German protests and recrimination. 1 ‘ing- 
land, Fnince, and Italy periodically made 
efforts to hold Lithuania to r(‘spect for the 
spirit as well as the letter of the Memel 
Statute, but with little success. After the 
advent of Hitler to power in Ciermany, rela¬ 
tions between Germany and Lithuania were 
strained to the breaking point. 
Dec. 16. The Nationalist Union, su})- 
porting Smetona, frankly adopted 
a fas( ist (of course not German 
fascist ) j)rogr.'im. 

1934, June 6 - 7 . Followers of Voldemaras 

attempted a coup, which failed. 
Sept. 12. CONCLUSION OF THE 
BALTIC PACT (see above). 

1935, Mar. 25. Conviction of almost 100 

Memellanders on a charge of 
plotting the return of Memel to Germany. 
I'hose condemned to death had the sen¬ 
tences commuted and ultimately many were 
fjardoned, but this episode brought the 
German-Lithuanian con diet to a head. 
Despite a change in the Memel electoral 
law, the elections of Sef)t. 29 returned 24 
German members to tlie directorate as 
against 5 Lithuanians. 

1936 , Feb. 6. The government suppressed 

all political parties excepting the 
Nationalist Union. 
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June 9-10. Elections were held for a new 
parliament along fascist lines. 
Only Nationalist candidates were 
presented, and these were elected 
by local authorities. The parlia¬ 
ment met Sept. i. 

1938 , Mar. 16 . The Polish government 

sent a stiff ultimatum to Lithuania 

demanding reopening of the frontier and 
regulation of relations. After a short crisis 
the Lithuanian government yielded (Mar. 
19) and in the subsequent month most of 
the questions outstanding since the end of 
the World War were disj>osed of. 
Dec. 11 . The elections in Memel Ijrought 
a vote of more than 90^,’^; for the 
National Socialists. In view of the re¬ 
surgent power of Germany, the Litliuanian 
government was obliged to leave the Nazis 
practically a free hand in Mernel. 

1939 , Mar. 23 . The Germans took 

Memel after extorting an agree¬ 
ment from Lithuania. In return the Ger¬ 
mans gave a guaranty of IJthuanian 
independence and intc'grity and concluded 
a commercial treaty estaldi.shing close eco¬ 
nomic relations. 

Mar. 28 . Gen. Jonas Cernius, the chief 
of the general staff, formed a new 
National Coalition cabinet in which the 
forbidden o{)j)osition jiariies were repre¬ 
sented. On Apr, 8 Cernius resigned so that 
the government might not have a military 
character. Lithuania, jiractically at Ger¬ 
many’s mercy, made efforts to draw closer 
to Poland, the old enemy, 

c. LATVIA 

1917 , Sept. 21. Courland (i.e. Latvia) 
proclaimed its independence of 

Russia, but the Russian government re¬ 
fused to acknowledge the sejiaralion and 
the Bolsheviks, after their advent to jiower 
in Nov., l)egan the recon({uest of the 
country. The Letts ap])ealcd to Germany 
for aid and by 

1918 , Mar. 3 . The Treaty of Brest-Litovsk 

the Bolsheviks were obliged to 
accejit the loss of Courland. The 
Germans were in occupation of the 
country and 

Mar. 16 . Jh'oclaimed a jirotei torate over 
“independent” Courland. After 
the defeat of Germany, the Letts 
at once proclaimed 

Nov. 11 . THE ESTABLISHMENT OF 
A LATVIAN REPUBLIC, but this 
led only to another 

1919 , Jan. Invasion by the Bolsheviks, 

who took Riga (Jan. 4) and set up 
a Soviet government. With the consent 
and approval of the Allied Powers, the Ger¬ 
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mans once again undertook the expulsion 
of the Reds. Gen. von der Goltz recovered 
Libau (Apr. 16) and finally Riga (May 20), 
but he suffered severe reverses in the in¬ 
terior, and was ultimately recalled at the 
insistence of the Allied Powers (Aug. 16). 
The Letts, having re-established a bemrgeois 
government, finally 

1920 , Jan. Drove out the Bolsheviks. 

June 30 . A provisional constitution, 

worked out by a constituent as¬ 
sembly, was adopted, making 
Latvia a democratic republic, with 
Riga as the capital. By the 
Aug. 11 . Treaty of Riga the Bolsheviks, 
in\'olved in war with Poland, 
finally recognized the indej)endence of 
Latvia. The republic was recognized 
by the principal Allied Powers Jan. 26, 

1921. 

Sept. 17 . A basic agrarian law began the 
process of dispossessing the large 
landowners (mostly German), in 
favor of the Latvian farmers. 

1921 , Sept. 22 . Latvia joined the League 

of Nations. 

1922 , Feb. 16 . Adoption of the constitution 

in final form. The elections of 
Oct. 8 resulted in a victory for the 
Social Democrats, who continued 
to be the dominant group. 

Nov. 14 . Jan Chakste became president. 

1927 , Apr. 8. Gustav Zemgalis, president. 

1928 , Jan. 14 . I'he conserx'ative parties for 

the first time formed a govern¬ 
ment. 

1930 , Apr. 9 . Albert Kviesis, president. 
1932 , Feb. 6. Conclusion of a non-aggres¬ 
sion pact with Soviet Russia. 

1934 , May 16 . COUP D'ETAT OF KAR- 
LIS ULMANIS, the prime minis¬ 
ter, assisted by Gen. Balodis. Ulmanis 
claimed to have anticipated a coup by the 
Marxists. His success re])resentcd a victory 
for the growing conservative elements. 
Martial law was proclaimed and many of 
the Socialist leaders were arrested. The 
constitution was suspended and Ldmanis 
became virtual dictator. 

Sept. 12 . Latvia joined the Baltic Pact 
with Lithuania and Estonia 
(above). 

1936 , Apr. 11. Ulmanis succeeded Kviesis 
as president. 

1939 , May. I >at\'ia, directly exposed to 

the victorious Cierman advance to 
the east, became an object of great concern 
to Russia. In the negotiations for an 
Anglo-Russian pact ip. got)) the Moscow 
go\'ernmcnt insisted on a guaranty of the 
independence of all the Baltic States, but 
the Latvian government, as ever suspicious 
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of the Soviets, meanwhile accepted the Ger¬ 
man offer of a mutual non-aggression pact. 

d. ESTONIA 

1917, Nov. 28. The Estonians, taking 

advantage of the Bolshevik revo¬ 
lution in Russia, proclaimed their inde¬ 
pendence, but the Soviet government at 
once undertook the reconquest of this 
strategically im[)(^rtant area. To block the 
Russian advance, the Ciermans occujned 
the country .Dec.) and 

1918, Feb. 24. The independence of Es¬ 

tonia was again ])roclaimed, under 
German protection. A jwovisional govern¬ 
ment was formed by Konstantin Pacts, who 
was to play a prominent role throughout 
the entire post-war period. 

Mar. 3. By the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk 
Rus.sia was obliged to recognize 
Kstcm ian in d ej )endence. 

Nov. 11. 'Fhe Germans began the with¬ 
drawal from the country, following 
the end of the First World War. They 
ceded complete power to Pacts. But the 
departure of the Germans sim})ly ga\'e the 
Bolshex’iks another op[)ortunity to recover 
their position. 

Nov. 22. The Russians began a second 
invasion of the (ountry. 'I'he 
I'istonians put up a \-aliant re¬ 
sistance and were sup|)orted by a 
British fleet. 

1919, Jan. The Bolsheviks were finally 

driven out and the histonian gov¬ 
ernment was able to establish its 
control throughout most of the 
land. 

June 15. Adoption of a constitution 

drafted by a national assembly. 
Estonia, like Latvia, became a democratic 
republic, with Reval as the capital. One 
of the first acts of the government was to 
pass an 

Oct. 10. Agrarian law which inaugurated 
the policy of breaking up the large 
estates of the ((German) Baltic 
barons and distributing the land 
among the peasants. 

1920, Feb. 2. The Treaty of Tartu (Dorpat) 

with Russia brought Estonia 
definitive recognition as an inde¬ 
pendent state. 

1921, Sept. 22. Estonia joined the League 

of Nations. 

1923, Nov. 1, 2. Conclusion of defensive 

treaties with Latvia and Lithuania 
which i)aved the way for close 
relations and the ultimate con¬ 
struction of a Baltic bloc (1934). 

1924, Nov. 27. Trial of 150 communists, 

most of whom were convicted and 


imprisoned. Estonia continued to be par¬ 
ticularly exposed to communist agitation, 
which finally culminated in 
Dec. 1. A communist uprising, which, 
however, was suppressed. Fear of 
communism continued to be a dominant 
factor in Estonian })olitics and resulted in a 
steady growth of conservative, not to say 
fascist sentiment. The conservative ele¬ 
ments organized in a Lcaguf of JJherators 
(i.e. veterans of the campaigns against 
Soviet Russia), which succeeded in forc¬ 
ing 

1933, Oct. 14-16. A plebiscite in favor 

of constitutional revision, pro- 
\ iding for the election of a jaresident (thus 
far the premier had acted as head of the 
stale), to whom wide j)owers were to be as¬ 
signed. 

1934, Jan. 24. The new constitution went 

into effect. 71 ie Liberators at 
once attempted a coup in order to 
secure control of the go\'ernment, 
but this was supj)ressed and 
Mar. 12. KONSTANTIN PAETS, aided 
by Gen. John Laidoner, set up a 
virtual dictatorship. Parliament was ])ro- 
rogued, political j)arties were abolished, 
400 leaders of the Lil)erators were arrested, 
and civil liberties were drastically curtailed. 
But Ikiets acted in l)ehalf of the c'onserva- 
tive and middle-class elements, and from 
the outset averred his intention of ulti¬ 
mately re-establishing constitutional gov¬ 
ernment. 

Sept. 12. Estonia joined in the Baltic 
Pact (]). 1041). 

1936 , Feb. 23 - 25 . In a plelfiscite, the 

nation voted 3 to 1 in favor of 
abolishing the Constitution of 1934 and re¬ 
turning to the democratic system. In Dec. 
a national assembly was convoked to work 
out a new constitution. 

May 6. About 150 leaders of the Liber¬ 
ators were put on trial for at¬ 
tempting another cou|) in Dec. 1935. Only 
se\'en of them were acquitted. Ihiets con¬ 
tinued to be irreconcilably op})osed to 
fascism and national socialism, as he was 
to communism. 

1937 , July 29 . The new constitution, pro¬ 

viding for a president and a two- 
chamber ])arliament, was adopted. Resto¬ 
ration of c ivil liberties was provided for, as 
were democratic elections. But under the 
new system the president (to be elected for 
six years) was to enjoy great authority, with 
power to appoint and dismiss the cabinet, 
dissolve both houses of parliament, and rule 
by decree in national emergencies. 

1938, Feb. 24. The election resulted in a 
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chamber containing 63 deputies of Pacts* 
National Front and 17 of opposition 
groups. 

Apr. 24 . Paets was elected president. 


1939 , May. Estonia concluded a mutual 
non-aggression pact with Ger¬ 
many, acting together with Latvia 
(see above). 


15. THE SCANDINAVIAN STATES 


a. GENERAL 

The Scandinavian states were all able to 
preserve neutralit}' during the First World 
War, though tliey were obliged to subject 
themselves to various regulations and re¬ 
strictions made necessary by the Allied 
blockade of Germany. After igi.H they all 
took an active part in the development of 
collectiv'e .security, in which obviously they 
have a great interest. For the rest they 
all became thoroughly democratic states, '' 
out.standing in the whole world for their , 
progressiveness and enlightenment. In ; 
the matter of politics tlu' situation in j 
most cases was rather unstable, due to I 
the relatic e strength of consersaitix e, liberal, | 
agrarian, and social democratic parties and 
the dithculty of estal»lishing majority 
government. In the held of foreign ))olicy 
etTorts were made consistently to develop 
a jirogram of close co-o})eration and 
solidarity, whicli became all the more 
necessary after the resurgence of Germany 
as a powerful military state. IdTorts at 
collaboration go back to the 
1914 , Dec. 18 - 19 . Meeting of the kings of 
the three Scandinac'ian states at 
Mahno. They discussed various j>roblems 
of the war. neutrality, etc. Similar meet¬ 
ings took place periodically during the 
war and post-war periods, and they 
were supplemented by gatherings of the 
foreign ministers, which became increasingly 
fre(]uent. 

1926 , Jan. 14 , 15 , 30 . Agreements were 
made between Denmark, Sweden, 
Norway, and kin land providing for the 
pacific settlement of all disputes. Ulti¬ 
mately, when these countries began to 
suffer severely from the world economic 
crisis, 

1931 , Sept. 6. P rime ministers of the 

Scandinavian slates met for dis¬ 
cussion of economic })roblems, and 
there was finally drawn u]) the 

1932 , Feb. 7 . Oslo Convention, by which 

the Scandinavian states joined 
with Holland and Pelgiurn in a scheme c:>f 
economic cm-operation, albeit on a modest 
scale. More recently Scandinavian soli¬ 
darity was celebrated by the institution 
of 


1936 , Oct. 27 . Scandinavia’s Day. In 

view of the collapse of the League 
system for security and the im- 
jxising rearmament of Germany 
and Russia, 

1938 , Apr. 5 - 6 . The four Scandinavian 

foreign ministers met for a dis- 
c'u.ssion of the defense problem. In view of 
the unwillingness of Denmark to challenge 
Germany, the specific C|uestion of arma¬ 
ment and defense had to be left to the 
incJix'idual governments. 

July 1 . The Oslo mutual trade agree¬ 
ments came to an end. Never¬ 
theless, relations lietween the so- 
called Oslo i)owers continued to 
be c ordial and even close. 

1939 , May 17 . Sweden, Norway and Fin¬ 

land declined the German offer of 
a mutual non-aggression pact, an offer pro¬ 
voked by President Rc)ose\'elt’s suggestion, 
in his letter to Hitler, that Germany’s 
neighbors felt threatened by aggression. 
The prolclem was discussed at length by 
the Scandinavian foreign ministers, most 
of whom agreed to hold aloof from all 
commitments to rival power groups. Den¬ 
mark alone accepted the German offer, 
being unwilling to gi\’e reason for complaint. 

b. DENMARK 

1912 - CHRISTIAN X, king. 

1914 , Aug. 4 . Sale of the Danish West 
Indies to the United Stales. The 
transaction was ai)pro\'ed by a 
Danish plel)iscitc Dec'. 14. 

1918 , Apr. 21 . The system of complete 
universal suffrage (male anci fe¬ 
male) went into effect. In the 

Apr. 22 . Elections under the new system 
the Conservatives secured 23 
scats, the Left t Liberals) 45, the Radicals 
33, and the Socialists 39. The government 
was formed by a coalition of Radicals and 
Socialists. 

Nov. 30 . Py the .\ct of Union, Iceland 
w'as recognized as a sovereign 
state, united with Denmark only in the 
person of the ruler. Put until 1944 certain 
affairs were to be handled jointly by the 
governments. 

1920 , Feb. 10 , Mar. 14 . By the plebiscites 
provided for in the Treaty of 
Versiiilles, a northern zone of 
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Schleswig went to Denmark by popular 
vote. It was officially incorporated 
July g. 

Mar. 8. Denmark joined the League of 
Nations. 

1924, Apr. 11. In the elections the Social¬ 
ists increased their representation 
from 30 to 55. Thereiif)on Theo¬ 
dor Stauning (Socialist) formed a 
go\ernment. 

1926, Mar. 12. The Danish Parliament 
voted for almost complete dis¬ 
armament, which was subse¬ 
quently carried through. 

Dec. 2 . A Liberal government was 
formed by T. Madsen-Mygdal 
after a severe setback to the 
Socialists in the elections. 

1929, Apr. 24. Stauning organized another 
government after Socialist suc¬ 
cesses at the polls. His party 
acted in coalition with the Radical 
Left. 

1931, July. A serious dispute with Norway 
developed over the problem of 
sovereignty over East Greenland 
(see below). , 

1933. Agitation of the Germans in North 
Schleswig followed on the victory 
of the National Socialists in (iermanj'. No 
serious trouble ensued, however, and Ger¬ 
many and Denmark, closely connected l)y 
economic ties, maintained friendly relations, 
desi)ite the continuance in power in Den¬ 
mark of the Stauning Socialist-Radical 
ministry. National Socialism itself made 
but little progress in Denmark, although | 
Denmark, practically disarmed, remained 
more or less at the mercy of her powerful 
neighbor. 


c. NORWAY 

1905- HAAKON VII, king. Norway, 

much more defjendent on trade 
and fishing than either Denmark or Sweden, 
has alone among the Scandinavian powers 
revealed a tendency toward expansion over¬ 
seas. 

1919, Sept. 25. The Allied Suj)reme Coun¬ 

cil awarded Norway the .sover¬ 
eignty over Spitsbergen, which | 
was thereuyjon annexed (Eeb. 9, j 
1920). Other acquisitions are 
mentionc^d below. 

1920, Mar. 5. Norway joined the League 

of Nations. 

1924, Oct. 20. In the elections the Con¬ 
servatives emerged victorious, with 
54 seats as against 34 for the Radicals, 
22 for the Agrarians, 24 for the Labor 
Party, and 8 ft)r the Socialists. But in the 
next 


1927, Oct. 17. Elections the Labor Party 
for the first time became the 
strongest group (59 seats as against 31 for 
the Conservatives and 31 for the Liberals). 
J'he first labor government was organized 
by Christopher Hornsrud, but was soon 
forced out by its opponents (Eeb. to, 1928). 
Thereupon J. L. Mowinckel (Liberal) 
formed a cabinet. 

1928, Jan. 18. Annexation of Bouvet 

Island and of 

1929, Feb. 2. Peter Island, both in the 

South Atlantic and both im¬ 
portant as stations for whalers. 
May 8. Annexation of Jan Mayen 
Island in the Arctic. 

1929-1930. Explorations of Commander 
Riiser-Larsen in the Antarctic 
Continent (p. 576). 

1931, May 8. P. Kolstad (I'armers’ Party) 

formed a government. 

July 10. Annexation of the East Green¬ 
land coast between 7C 30' and 
75° 40' N.E. Norwegian fishermen had 
settled along the coast and there w'as some 
fear that Denmark, wlii(h claimed sover¬ 
eignty, would attem))t to make her control 
effective. Denmark at once jjrotested 
against the Norwegian action and both 
jjarties agreed to refer the matter to the 
Permanent Court of International Justice. 
While the case was pending the Norwegian 
government (July 12, 1032) y)ro('laimed an¬ 
nexation also of fjart of the more southern 
coast (t>o^ 30' to (>3'' 40' N.L.,), but finally 
( A])r. 5, JQ33) the Permanent Court decided 
against tlie .Norwegian claims. Tlie Oslo 
government a('cepted the decision without 
demur. 

1932, Mar. 5 . On the death of Premier 

Kolstad, his j)la(e was taken by 
J. Hundseid, but 

1933, Jan. 25. Mowinckel organized an¬ 

other Liberal cabinet, which con¬ 
tinued in power even after tlie 
elections of Oct. 16 gave the Labor 
Party 69 seats (Right 30; Left 24; 
Earmers 23). 

1935, Mar. 20. A second Labor govern¬ 
ment was formed by Johan Ny- 
gaarsvold, with Halvdan Koht, an eminent 
historian , at the foreign office. This govern¬ 
ment was very successful in overcoming the 
economic crisis, and became noteworthy for 
its extension of social security legislation 
(1937, Jan.; Workers’ Security Law and 
Seamen’s Security Law). 

1939, Jan. 14. Norway laid claim to 
1,000,000 square miles of Antarctic 
territory extending from 20"" W. J>ong. to 
45° E. Long. (Coats Land to Imderby 
Land, about one-fifth of the entire Ant¬ 
arctic coast, see p, 577). 
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d. SWEDEN 

1907- GUSTAVUS V, king. 

1917, Dec. 29. The Aaland Islands, follow¬ 
ing the Bolshevik Revolution in 
Russia, voted to join with Sweden, but later 
(June 25, ic)2i) the League of Nations 
C'ouncil assigned them to Finland, with 
the proviso that they should be demilita¬ 
rized. 

1919, May 26. The introdin tion of woman 

suffrage roin])leted the democra¬ 
tization of the franchise. 

1920, Mar. 4. Sweden joined the League 

of Nations. 

Mar. 10. Hjalmar Branting formed the 
first purely Soi ialist cabinet, but 
he was foned to resign after the 
defeat of his f)arty in the elections 
of Oct. 22. 

1921, Oct. 13. Branting formed a second 

government, which remained in 
office until Apr. 6 , IQ23, and was 
follow(‘d in 

1924, Oct. 18, by the third Branting gov¬ 
ernment. 'riie prime minister 
died Fcl). 24, 1(125. but his jilace was taken 
by Rickard Sandler, the cabinet continuing I 
in power until June 1, ig2{). These Socialist ! 
cabinets enacted a large body of social re¬ 
form legislation for lioth workers and 
peasants, and greatly rediu'ed the military 
estaldishment. After the downfall of the 
Socialist government in June, io2(), there | 
followed a number of Liberal and C.'on- 
ser\ ative governments: 

1926, June 7. Carl Ekman (Liberal), 

jiremier. 

1928, Oct. 2. Arvid Lindman (Conserva- 
ti\'e), premier. 

1930, June 1. Ekman again assumed 

power, l)Ut tile elections of Sept. ; 
10,^^ revealed substantial gains by i 
the Six ial Democrats and Farmers 
and 

1932, Sept. 24. Per A. Hansson liecvame 
premier of a Socialist government, 
with Rickard Sandler as foreign minister. 
This go\ernment did much to combat the 
e\'ils of the dejiression by intiaiducing large- 
scale public works, drastically et'onomizing 
in administration, and jiassing a long-term 
unenijiloyment insurance act (May, ig44). 
The go\ ernment also undertook a program 
of rearming which appeared essential after 
the rise of Hitler in Dermany and the 
rapid deterioration of Cierman-Russian re¬ 
lations. 

1936, June 13. Axel Pehrsson (Agrarian) 
formed a cabinet, but after the 
elections of Sept. 20 (Socialists 112 seats; 
Conservatives 44; Agrarians 36; Liberals 27), 
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Sept. 28. Hansson again assumed the 

premiership, his government repre¬ 
senting a coalition of Socialists 
and Agrarians. 

e. FINLAND 

1917, Mar. 21. The Russian provisional 

government recognized Finland as 
an independent state within the 
proposed Russian federation, but 
the 

July 20. FINNS PROCLAIMED THEIR 
COMPLETE INDEPENDENCE 

of Russia, and this was recognized by the 
Russian Soviet government (Jan. 2, 1918) 
as well as by Sweden (Jan. 4), France, and 
Germany (Jan. 6j. In Finland itself there 
ensued a period of 

1918, Jan. 28. CIVIL WAR. Finnish com¬ 

munists (Reds), supported by the 
Russian Bolsheviks, seized Hel¬ 
singfors (Helsinki) and overran 
much of southern Finland, but in 
Apr. The B 7 ///c.v (i.e. oppements of 
Bolshevism), led by Baron Karl 
Gustav Mannerheim and supported by 
a (ierman force under (ien. von der Goltz, 
retook the capital (Ai)r. 13) and drove 
the Reds out of the country (battle of 
Viborg, ,\pr. 2gj. l or a time k'inland 
remained under strong German influence, 
and 

Oct. 8. The Finnish Diet elected Prince 
Frederick Charles of Hesse as 
king. After the defeat of the 
Central Powers. Frederick Charles 
hinusclf renounced the crown (Dec. 
31). in tlie interval 
Dec. 11. Gen. Baron Mannerheim had 
l)ecome head of the state, and the 
last German forces had departed 
(Dec. 17). 

1919, June 6. War with Russia broke out 

again. c.)\er conflicting claims to 
C'arelia. After much desultory^ flghting. 
hostilities were concluded by the Treaty of 
Dorpat (Tartu) of Oct. 14, 1920, by the 
terms of which Finland was given a narrow 
slrif) of territory between jMurmansk and 
the ea.stern frontier of Norway, with the 
ice-free port of Pechenga^ The fate of the 
Finnish population in Carclia remained 
a source of friction between the two coun¬ 
tries. 

July 17. A democratic constitution was 

adopted and 

July 26. KARL J. STAHLBERG was 
elected president for six years. 

1920, Dec. 16. Finland joined the League 

of Nations, and 

1921, June 24. The League Council as¬ 

signed to Finland sovereignty over 
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the Aaland Islands, on condition that the 
islands be given an autonomous regime. 
Oct. 20 the powers concluded a convention 
neutralizing the islands. 

1922, Oct. 14. Passage of an agrarian law 
which inaugurated the breakup of 
the large estates and the distribu¬ 
tion of the land to the peasants. 
1926, Feb. 16. LAURI RELANDER suc¬ 
ceeded Stahlberg as president. 

1930, Oct. 14. Attempted coup of Gen. 

Kurt Wallenius and his fascist 
Lapua organization. The president of the 
re|)ublic was abducted, but in the end the 
coup failed. The whole m(n’ement was 
directed cliiefly against communism, which, 
with So\ ict Russia near by, was a constant 
factor in the k'innish situation. As a result 
of pressure from the La])ua group, 
Nov. 11 . T] le government enacted drastic 
measures against communism. 

1931, Feb. 16. PEHR SVINHUFVUD be¬ 

came president. During his Ktiu 
of olTue he threw his entire in- 
tluence in the din'd ion of con- 
scr\atism, which enc'ouraged the 
fascist elements to attemjU 

1932, Feb, 27-Mar. 7. Another Lapua 

uprising. Once again the mo\'e- 
ment failed, (icn. Wallenius was arrested 
a,nd Nov. 21 more than 50 leaders were con¬ 
victed. The organization was disbanded, 
but in 1933 there emerged the Palriotir 
National Movnnent, similar to the lva])uan. 
To meet this continued threat, 

1933, May 4. 'J'hc government forbade the 

military organization of ])olilical 
parties and groups, and 

1934, Apr. The wearing of uniforms and 

political emblems was i)rohibited. 


1936, Aug. 28. The Finnish foreign minis¬ 

ter for the first time joined in the 
meeting of ministers of the other Scandi¬ 
navian states. Thereafter Finland regu¬ 
larly fwticipated in these meetings. In 
view of the changed conditions in the 
Baltic after Hitler’s rise to power, Finland 
attempted to form a bloc of Scandinavian 
and Baltic states to hold a balance between 
Germany and Russia. In close colla¬ 
boration with these states Finland pro¬ 
ceeded to refortification of the Aaland 
Islands, dcs|)ite the oj)j)osition of the 
inhabitants. 

1937, Feb. 16. KYOSTI KALLIO, premier 

and leader of the Agrarian Party, 
was elected president, with support of the 
Social Democrats. A coalition government 
of Agrarians, Socialists, and National JTo- 
gressives was formed, which was out- 
sy)okenly hostile to reactionary and fascist 
movements and which was determined to 
further the close relationshi}) with the other 
democratic Scandinavian states. In keep¬ 
ing with this j)oIicy 

1938, Nov. 22. The government dissolved 

the Patriotic National Movement, 
which was the spearhead of fas¬ 
cism. 

1939, May 17. Finland, together with 

Norway and Sweden, det lined the 
German olTer of a mutual non-aggression 
jiact, but at the same time made known its 
opj)osition to the Russian sugge^stion of a 
joint Russian-Brilish-French guarantee of 
the indej)en(lence of all the Baltic States. 
Relations with Russia continued cool, the 
more so as the Soviet delegate blocked 
League aj)pro\al of the refortification of 
the .Aaland Islands. 
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1917, Apr. 6, WAR DECLARED ON 
GERMANY. Diplomatic rela¬ 
tions with Austria-IIunf^ary were termi¬ 
nated Af)r. 8, hut war was declared only 
Dec. 7. Diidomatic relations with dhirkey 
were se\'ered Aj)r. 20, but war was never 
formally declared on either d'urkey or 
lUil^^aria. 

May 18. Selective Service Act |)assed, 
j)ro\iding for the re,e:islration of 
those l)etween 21 and 31 years im lusive. 

I line 5 local draft boards registered 9,386,- 
508 men. June 5, tqi8, another million 
(those who had come of age during the 3x^arj 
were added. Sept. 12, igi8, a third regis¬ 
tration, of those between 18 and 48 years, 
added another i3,228,7()2 men. 

June 13. First division embarked for 
I‘'ranee. 

June 15-1918, May 6 . The Espionage 
Act, the Trading-with-the-Enemy 
Act ( 0 ( 1 . 6, 1917) and the Sedition 
Act (May 6, 1918). 

July. War Industries Board created and 
placed in comj)lete charge of all 
war purchases. 

Aug. 10. d'he Lever Act, establishing 
control over food and fuel. Her¬ 
bert Hoover, food administrator. 

Sept. 1. Grain Corporation inaugurated, 
which fixed price of grain and 
iinanced the 1917, igi8, and 1919 
cro})s. 

Oct. 3. War Revenue Act, greatly in¬ 
creasing income tax and iin[)osing 
an excess jirohts tax on business 
earnings of corjiorations and in¬ 
dividuals. 

Nov. 2. Lansing-Ishii Agreement, re¬ 
affirming the assurances of the 
Rcxl-'rakahira Agreement (1908), with 
the admission by the United States that 
“territorial pro{)in(juity’' ga\’e Jai)an sj)ecial 
interests in China. 

Dec. William Ci. McAdoo, secretary 
of the treasury, made director- 
general of the railroad adminis¬ 
tration. 

Dec. 18. Under stress of war conditions 
and the need of food conservation 
Congress had in Aug. 1917 prohibited the 
use of food products in the making of dis¬ 
tilled be\'erages. Ovvnershif) of large num¬ 
bers of breweries and distilleries b\' persons 
of German origin accentuated popular re¬ 


sentment against liquor traffic. As a result. 
Congress adopted the 18th amendment 
and sent it to the states for ratification. 
It became part of the constitution Jan. 16, 
1919. 

1918, Jan, 8. Fourteen Points set forth 

by President Wdlson in an address 
to Congress defining war aims of 
the United Slates fp. 944 )- 

Apr. 5. War Finance Commission 
created with fund of ^500.000,000 
for fmancing essential industries. 

Apr. 10. Webb-Pomerene Act excmj)ting 
export associations from the re¬ 
straints of the anti-trust laws, with 
a \iew to encouraging export 
trade. 

July 18-Nov. 11. .\merican troops par- 
ticijiated in six prolonged assiiults 
uj)on German })ositions. Two of these were 
conducted wholly by American forces: 
battle of Saint Mihiel (Sept. 12-16) and 
that of the Meuse-Argonne (Sept. 26-Xov. 
II). in which 1,200,000 men were thrown 
into the encemnter (pp. 945, 950). 

Nov. 11. Armistice signed (see Idrst 
World War). 

Dec. 13. Arrival of President Wilson 
in France, for the Peace Con¬ 
ference. Accompanied by Col. 
House, Roliert Lansing, secretary 
of state. Gen. Tasker H. Bliss, 
and Henryk Wdiitc. 

1919, Mar. 2. Senate Round-Robin, de¬ 

claring the ojiinion of 39 senators 
that only after the establishment 
of jieace should the League of 
Nations concern the negotiators. 

June 28. Treaty of Versailles signed. 

July 10-1920, Mar. 19. Treaty of Ver¬ 
sailles before the Senate. When 
presented to the Senate July 10, strong 
ohjcction dc\eloped to tlie treaty. Wilson 
refused to aicept amendments or reserva¬ 
tions. Now 19. the Senate defeated the 
treaty with and without reservations. 
I'inally, Mar. 19 the treaty with reserva¬ 
tions was rejeeted by a v'ote of 49 to 35. 
Wilson then vetoed a joint resolution of 
Congress declaring war with Germany at an 
end. A similar resolution was passed July, 
1921, and signed by Harding. 

Sept. 22-1920, Jan.* 8. Steel strike. Al¬ 
though the public sympathized 
with the steel workers and re- 
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gretted the 12 -hour day, the strikers were 
defeated. 

Oct. 28. The National Prohibition Act, 

commonly known as the Volstead 
Act, passed over President Wilson’s veto 
in pursuance of the i8th amendment. It 
defined as intoxicating all beverages con¬ 
taining more than one-half of 1% of alcohol; 
provided several regulations for the manu¬ 
facture and sale of alcohol for industrial, 
medicinal, and sacramental purposes. 
Strengthened by amendments of 1921 and 
1929. 

1920, Feb. 28. Transportation Act signed 
by President Wilson, giving the 
interstate commerce commission power to 
establish and maintain rates which would 
yield a “fair return ujion the aggregate 
value of the railway property of the 
country,” and [)ower to j^rescribe minimum 
rates. Prosfserous roads were to share i 
protits with the less j)ros[)erous. The com- 1 
mi.ssion was emyxnvered to draw up a j)lan 
for the consolidation of the railway lines 
into a limited number of systems, such 
combinations to 1)C exempt from oyieration 
of the anti-trust laws. 

Mar. 1. The railroads were returned to 
their owners. 

1920, June 5—1928. Merchant Marine 
Acts. Under the Act of 1920 the 
shipping board was to dispose of the war¬ 
time merchant lleet to private j)arlies, and 
to operate those ships which it could not 
sell; to establish new slii])ping routes and 
to keep shij)s in these services until |)ri\ alc 
(:aj)ilai could be attracted to them, 'rhe.se 
measuK.'s failing to interest private ca])ital, 
the Merchant Marine Act of iq 2 <S estab¬ 
lished a revolving fund from which con¬ 
struction loans up to three-fourths of the 
costs of building were to be made to private 
operators, and j)rivate owners WTre to be 
gix en, as an inducement to shij>building and 
operation, long-term mail-carrying con¬ 
tracts. In effect the Act of 192(8 provided for 
subsidies to the merchant marine. 
1920, June 20. Water-Power Act passed, 
creating a federal jiow^cr commis¬ 
sion composed of the secretaries of war, 
interior, and agriculture and subordinate 
appointive oilicers. Its authority extended 
to all waterways on puldic lands, to all 
navigable streams, including falls and 
rapids, it might license yiowcr companies 
to utilize appropriate dam sites for periods 
not exceeding 50 years. The power com¬ 
mission applied the act so generou.sly as to 
make it largely ineffectual. 

Aug. 28. Nineteenth amendment, pro¬ 
viding for w'oman suffrage. 

Sept. 8-11. Transcontinental air mail 
service established between New 
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York and San Francisco, 16,000 letters 
being carried. 

Nov. 2. 'The Westinghouse Electrical 
Company arranged the first 
general radio broadcast for the 
national election. Nov. 31 the 
same company broadcast the first 
I regular ev ening program, 

j Nov. 2. Warren G. Harding (Kepubli- 
; can) elected president over James 

i M. Cox (Democrat), 404 electoral 

j votes to 137. 

I 1921, Mar. 4—1923, Aug. 2. WARREN G. 

HARDING, twenty-ninth presi¬ 
dent. 

Apr. 20. Colombian Treaty ratified l)y 
the Senate; the United Stales wais 
to pay Colombia ^25,000.000 for the loss of 
Tanaina and to grant free access to the 
Pana?na Canal. A similar treaty, negcUi- 
ated by the Wilson administration in ]()i4, 
had been rejected by the Stmale, largely be¬ 
cause of the in lluence of 'Theodore Roosevelt, 
udio denounced it as blackmail. 

May 19. Immigration Act signed, limit¬ 
ing the immigrants from a given 
country to 3ff of the number of foreign- 
born persons of such nationality resident in 
the United States according to the U.S. 
Census of iqio. 

May 27. Emergency Tariff Act, raising 
duties on agricultural j)roducts, 
wool, and sugar. It placed an embargo on 
Cierman dyestuffs; those ])roducts that 
could not be made in the l.hfited States 
w’ere put on a licemsing basis. 

Aug. 24. Treaty of peace signed with 
Austria. 

Nov. 12 1922, Feb. 6. WASHINGTON 

CONFERENCE. Aug. ii Presi¬ 
dent Harding issued a call to Great Pritain, 
France, Italy, and Japan to meet for dis¬ 
cussion of naval limitation, and to the 
same powers j)lus Pelgium, Netherlands, 
Portugal, and China for discussion of 
questions affecting the Pacific and the Far 
East. For the agreements concluded see 
p. 957 - 

1922, Feb. 11. Py the Yap Treaty (Feb. ii) 
the United Stal es secured equality 
with ja{)an and other nations in 
the use of cable and wireless facili¬ 
ties in Vaj) and other Japanese 
mandates. 

Mar. 24. Four-Power Treaty ratified 
by the Senate. 

Mar. 29. Five-Power Naval Treaty 

ratified. 

Apr. 1-Sept. 4. Strike of coal miners in 

protest against waige reductions 
and in suj)port of the check-off system by 
which the unions require employers to de¬ 
duct union fees from wages. Herrin riots 
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in Illinois. Agreement reached with bi¬ 
tuminous miners Aug. 15 and with anthra¬ 
cite miners Sept. 4. 

July 1-Sept. 13. Railway shopmen’s 
strike in protest against wage 
reductions set by railway labor 
board. 

Sept. 19. Fordney-McCumber Tariff 

Act j)assed. Contained highest 

rates in American tariff hislory. Ad-valornn 
duties were to be assessed on the foreign 
\alue of the goods. The act ex])lidtly 

stated that tlie i)rincii)le underlying Ameri¬ 
can protection was to be that of equalizing 
the cost of American and foreign f)ro- 
duction. 

Nov. 20. An American observer sent to 
the Lausanne ('onference. This 
break with the administration’s policy of 
non-interference in Luropean affairs was 
largely due to the concern of American oil 
interests o\’er the oil situatiem in the Near 
Eastern fields where a British mono])oly 
was feared. 

1923-1930. Refunding of debts owed the 
United States by Allied Powers. 
During and immediately following the war 
the United States lent to foreign jiowers a 
totid of j?io,35o,ooo,ooo. 'I'he first refund¬ 
ing agreement was with (treat Britain, 
which was to pay over a jieriod of O2 years, 
with interest at 3.;^ c- d he settlement with 
Italy came in Nov. 1925. with interest 
rate fixed at 0.4^'f. That with ITance was 
in A])r. 1926, with interest at 
a period of O2 years. B>’ May 1930 17 
nations had come to terms with the United 
Slates. 

Aug. 2. CALVIN COOLIDGE became 
thirtieth president upon death of 
Warren Ci. Harding. 

1924, Jan. 14. Gen. Charles G. Dawes 

chosen chairman of reparation 
commission expert committee. 
Conference of London (July lO- 
Aug. 16) used the rej)ort as a basis 
of agreement tjn 950). 

Feb.-Mar. Teapot Dome oil scandal. 
Apr. 7, 1(^2 2, Albert Fall, secretary 
of the interior, leased the 'rea}K)t Dome Oil 
Reserve to Harry h. Sinclair, and by agree¬ 
ments of Apr. 25 and Dec. 11. 1922, he 
leased the hdk Mills Reserve to I'h L. Do- 
heny. Secrecy attending the leases, com¬ 
bined with the sudden opulence of Ball, led 
to Senate investigation under direction of 
Senator Thomas J. Walsh. It was shown 
tiiat Sinclair had personally befriended B'all, 
while Doheny had “loaned” $100,000 to 
B'all without security or interest. As a 
result, Denby, secretary of the navy, re¬ 
signed (Ball had previously resigned), and 


in 1927 the su])reme court ordered the re¬ 
serves returned to the government. 

May 19. Soldiers* Bonus Bill for veter¬ 
ans of the Bdrst World War passed 
over the president’s \Tto. 

May 26. Immigration Bill signed, limit¬ 
ing annual immigration from a 
gi\’cn country to 2^'/c, of the nationals of the 
country in the B’nited States in 1890. A 
further f)rovision of the law .stii)ulated that 
from July i, 1927 (later deferred to 1929) 
the annual immigration should be limited 
to 150,000, to be ai)i)ortioned among the 
different countries in [)ru])ortion to the rel- 
ati\e strength of the various foreign ele¬ 
ments rei)resented in the American popu¬ 
lation in 1920. 7'he bill pro\ided for the 
total exclusion of the Japanese, thereby 
abrogating the gentlemen’s agreement. 
Protest from Japan and resulting ill 
feeling. 

May 27. Rogers Bill signed consolidat¬ 
ing the diplomatic and consular 
services, 

Nov. 4. Calvin Coolidge elected presi¬ 
dent cn er John \\ . Davis (Demo¬ 
crat) and R. M. La Follette 
(Progressixe) l)y 3S2 electoral 
votes to 136 for Da\ is and 13 for 
La Bollette. 

1925 Mar. 4—1929, Mar. 4. CALVIN 
COOLIDGE president. 

1925-1929. Agricultural legislation. In 
Bel). j()22 the Capper-Volstead 
Act granted to agricultural associations and 
(()-operati\es the right to process, prepare, 
handle, and market their goods in interstate 
commerce. In Mar. 1923 the Federal 
Intermediate Credit Act provided for the 
creation of a. system of federal intermediate 
credit banks for the y)urpose of handling 
agricultural }:)a])er exclusively. Agriculture 
continuing in a dci)ressed stale, legislation 
was shortly introduced into t\)ngress with 
a \ it‘w to its rchal)ilitation. The McNary- 
Haugen Bill, a measure designed to make 
the larilT on agricultural products clTective, 
was defeated in the Blouse in June 1924 and 
again in May 1921). In June 1926 it was 
defeated in the Senate, but in B'el). 1927 it 
y^assed both houses, only to be vetoed by 
Uoolidge. In Apr. and May 1928 it again 
passed both houses but was again x'etoed 
by the president. This measure, as well as 
the ex}K)rt debenture j)lan, was oyiposed 
largely because of y)rice-fixing and subsidy 
features. In June 1929 the Agricultural 
Marketing Act of the Hoover adminis¬ 
tration was enacted witli its plan for the 
redemyUion of agriculture through v^olun- 
tary co-oyieration and self-diseiy:)lvne under 
goxernmental ausy^iees. Producers were to 
be encouraged to form elTective marketing 
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corporations, owned and controlled by 
themselves. A federal farm board was 
created with a revoI\'inj^ fund of ^500,- 
000,000 for loans to co-operatives and with 
power to create stabilization cor|K)rations. 
Grain and cotton staljilizalion ('or|)orati(ms 
bought extensively with a vivw to sustain¬ 
ing prices of farm products, but to little 
a\ail. I 

1925, June. Secretary Kellogg charged 1 
the Calles goN’crnmcnt in hlcxico 
with failure to protect American lives and 
property rights, creating a tension between 
the two countries which was increased by 
the enactment of the Mexican JVtroleum 
Law and the Alien Land Law in J)ec. 1025. 
See p. 1075. 

May 20-21. Charles A. Lindbergh made 
the first non-stop New York to 
Paris flight, alone in the mono- j 
})lane Spirit of St. Louis. Ills | 
time was 33 hrs. 39 min. 

1927, Oct. Dwight W. Morrow appointed i 

ambassador to Mexico. Ly his , 
tact and understanding he gained i 
the confidence of Mexico, which , 
was expressed by concessions on ! 
controverted [)oints. I 

Dec. d'he amendment of the Mexican ' 
Petroleum Law pav ed the way for 
a marked im[)roveinent in the relations l.)e- 
tween the two countries. Morrow also 
played the role of conciliator in the con¬ 
troversy between the government and tlie i 
Catholic Church in .Mexico. | 

1928, Aug, 27. 'Lhe Pact of Paris signed. ' 

Art. I outlawed war as an instru¬ 
ment of national policy, while .\rt. 

11 committed the contracting 
])arlies to settle all dis|)utes by 1 
pacific means (p. 960). j 

Nov. Herbert Hoover (Republican) | 
elected president over Alfred E. 
Smith (Dernoc rat) by 444 electoral | 
votes to 87. 

1929, Jan. 15. Pact of Paris ratified by 

the Senate, with the declaration 
that it did not curtail the country’s right 
of self-defense; that the treaty was not in¬ 
consistent with the Monroe Doctrine; and 
that it did not commit the United States 
to engage in punitive expeditions against 
aggressor states. 

1929, Mar. 4 1933, Mar. 4. HERBERT 

HOOVER, thirty-first president. 
1929, Oct. STOCK MARKET CRASH, 

the culmination of the boom 
market and unrestrained sfieculation of the 
Coolidge-Hoover era. Ushered in i')ro- 
longed deiircssion which gradually settled 
upon the country with increasing un¬ 
employment, bank failures, and business 
disasters. 


1930, Jan. 21 -Apr. 22. London Naval Con¬ 
ference, resulting in a three power 
treaty by the United States, Great Britain, 
and Japan. It established a })crmanent 
parity lietvveen Great Britain and the 
United States; continued cajiital sliij) con- 
.struction holiday to tlie end of 1936. Jt set 
up an .American-Japanese ratio of capital 
shi|>s vvliich was unsatisfactory to Japan, 
and tixed limits to liuildmg of auxiliary craft 
within a system of ratios. 

Mar. CLARK MEMORANDUM ON 
THE MONROE DOCTRINE 
made public by the state dc{)artment. 
Written by J- Reuben Clark, under- 
setTctary of state two years before, the 
Memorandum declared: i. The Monroe 
Doctrine is unilateral. 2. ''The Doctrine 
does not concern itself ivith purely inter- 
American relations.’’ 3. "Ihe Doctrine 
states a case of the United States versus 
Europe,, not of the United States versus 
Latin America.” 4. The United States 
has always used the DoGrine to protect 
Latin-.American nations from the aggres¬ 
sions of Ixuroj)ean powers. 5. 'I'he Roose¬ 
velt corollary is not })roperly a part of the 
Doctrine itself, nor does it grow out ch the 
Doctrine. 

June 17. Smoot-Hawley Tariff Act 

signed by Hoover in spite of i)ro- 
test of more than 1000 trained economists. 
Duties higher than ever. In many instances 
the duties on raw material vv’ere 50 to 
joo^f greater than in 1922 schedules. 
'Lhis led to vvidesi)re:id reprisals and re¬ 
taliation by other countries. By the end 
of 1931 some 25 countries had taken steps 
to retaliate. 

July 21. London Naval Treaty ratified 

by the Senate. 

1931, June. Debt and reparations mora¬ 

torium. In iQ2g a commit lec' of 
experts under the chairmanship of Owen 
D. Young had submitted the Young Plan 
to Germany, in which debts and rei^arations 
were joined together, despite the refusal of 
the American state and treasury depart¬ 
ments to admit the fact. By June 1931 it 
was evident that the German financial 
situation would preclude payments for the 
year, whereupon Hoover, accepting the in- 
evite.ble, arranged a year’s moratorium on 
debts and reparations. 

June. Wiley Post and Harold Gatty 
circumnavigated the globe by air 
in 8 days, 15 hrs. 51 min. 

1932, Jan. 7. Stimson Doctrine enunciated 

by the secretary of state. Stim¬ 
son, in notes to Japan and C'hina, in which 
he stated that the United States would not 
"recognize any situation, treaty, or agreement 
which 7 nay be brought about by ineans con- 
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Irary to the covenants and ohligalions of 
the Fact of ParisF This was in protest 

against Japanese occupation of Man¬ 
churia. 

Feb. 2. Reconstruction Finance Corpo¬ 
ration - crea led with a fund of 
jfcoo.ooo.ooo and I lie rigid to borrow more 
money, for the purj)ose of making avajiab.e 
governnient credits to release the froztn 
assets of rMKin< ial institutions and to pro- 
\\tVe aul for V\\e rail ways. 

Feb. Norris Anti-Injunction Act, de- 
clarinj; “yellow-dog” contracts 
uncnforcible before the federal courts and 
])roviding that certain tyi)es of acli\-ily in 
lalK)!* con Hit ts should be immune from 
injunctions. It pnoided that ''no person 
partieipaling in, or a f[(eled by, such di.spates 
shall he enjoined from striking, or from 
striving for I he saeeess (f the strike by ea.s- 
iomary labor-anitm effort, short of fraud or 
violeneeF ddie immunity extended to all 
persons '‘in the same industry, trade, or oreu- 
patimd^ rather than merely to emj)loyers 
and their own employees. 

Nov. Franklin D. Roosevelt (Democrat) 
elected |)resident over Herbert 
Ilo()\ er (i\e|)ublican) by 472 elec¬ 
toral \’otes to 5(). 

Dec. 15. Default of various European 
go\-eiTiments in j)ayment of war 
debts owed to the Ibiited .States. 
1933, Feb. 6. Twentieth amendment to 
the constitution |)ro(laimed. It 
pro\dded that after ()(t. 15, ig.p-;. senators 
and re})reseiUatives should take olVicc 
Jan. 3 following the election and that 
Congress should (om’ene annually on 
that date, d'he president and vice-presi¬ 
dent were to take ollice Jan. 20, after elec¬ 
tion. 

Feb. 14. Closing of all banks in the st.ite 
of Michigan ga\'e warning of an 
imjK-nding banking crisis. Bank 
liolidays spread from state to state 
until the climax was reached on 
the night of Mar. 

Mar. 4. FRANKLIN D.' ROOSEVELT, 
thirty-second president. Banks 
dosed and busine.ss virtually at 
a standstill. 

Mar. 6. Banks closed for four days by 
proclamation of the president and 
an embargo jdaced on the exj)ort 
of gold in order to ])rotect tlw gold 
reserve. 

Mar. 9. Congress convened in special 
session, legalized tlie presideni’s 
action with respect to banks and authorized 
the comptroller of the currenc'y to take 
charge of insolvent banks. Within a week 
after the president’s proclamation the 
sound banks began to reopen. 


1933-1936. NEW DEAL AGRICUL¬ 
TURAL LEGISLATION: May 
12, 1933, the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
l)ecame law. Its aim was the establishment 
of that \>arity for farm ^irodvveVs \NV\\c\v\vaA 
existed in the y)criod ic;Of>-i()i4. 't'\us -was 
to be achie\ ed througVi removal of the agri- 
cult lira I surplus by means c>f c - ;n[)ensated 
crop < tirtailmenf, Jj/iara c'd ti/rough the 
licensing and taxing of liie /)ro{essors of 
farm \>rodu<ts. Provision was also made 
for the reUnancing of farm mortgages. 

The Farm Credit Act (approved June 16, 

1933) authorized the Farm Credit Adminis¬ 
tration to centralize "a// agricullural credit 
acliviliesF 

The Farm Mortgage Refinancing Act 

(apf)roved Jan. 31, 1934) created the 

Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation to aid 
further in the rcliuaricing of farm debts and 
guaranteed both as to principal and interest 
federal bonds exchanged for consolidated 
farm loan bonds. 

The Farm Mortgage Foreclosure Act 

(a}){)rovecl June 12, 1934) extended the 
lending authority of the land bank com¬ 
missioner to jiermit him to make loans to 
farmers for the juirpose of enabling them 
to redeem farm jirojierties owned by them 
previous to foreclosure regardless of when 
forec losure took plac'e. 

Frazier-Lemke Farm Bankruptcy Act 
(a])provcd June 28, 1934) facilitated agree¬ 
ments between distres.sed farmers and their 
cTe(litc.)rs and granted extension of time to 
farmers during which they might remain 
in posse.ssion of their farms. 

The Crop Loan Act tai)i)roved Feb. 23, 
1934.) permitted the harm C'redit Adminis¬ 
tration to make loans to farmers in 1934 
for cTo]) produc tion and harvesting. 

The Cotton Control Act (a[4)rovcd April 
21, 1934) placed the [iroduction of cotton 
on a compulsory rather than a voluntary 
basis. 

Jones-Costigan Sugar Act (approved 
May Q, 1934) included among the basic 
crops of the original .Vgricultural Adjust¬ 
ment Act sugar l>cets and sugar cane. 

Tobacco Control Act tajiproved June 28, 

1934) placed the production of tobacco on 
a rom{)ulsory basis. 

iriie Irazier-Lenike Ibinn Bankruptcy 
Act was subsequently ikslared uni'on- 
stilutional, while Jan. 0. 1936, the Agri¬ 
cultural Adjustment Act met a similar 
fate. The objective of ihe latter act was 
then achieved liy the Soil Conservation 
Act by which farmers were paid for planting 
soil-conser\'ing cro[)s in lieu of the ordinary 
slajiles. 

1933-1934. NEW DEAL BANKING 
LEGISLATION: The Emergency 
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Banking Relief Act (approved Mar. 9 , 1933 ) 
gave the president power to regulate trans¬ 
actions in credit, currency, gold and silver, 
and foreign exchange. It also authorized 
the secretary of the treasury to require the 
delivery of all gold and gold certificates; 
provided for the appointment of conserva¬ 
tors of national banks in difficulties. 

The Banking Act of 1933 (approved June 
16, 1933) extended federal reserve open- 
market activities; created the Federal Bank 
Deposit Insurance Corporation to insure 
deposits; regulated further the operations 
of member banks and sejiarated security 
affiliates. 

The Bank Deposit Insurance Act (ap¬ 
proved June ig, 1934) amended deposit 
features of the Banking Act and raised the 
amount eligible for insurance of each de- 
{jositor to ^5000. 

1933-1934. NEW DEAL HOME FI¬ 
NANCING: The Home Owners’ 
Refinancing Act (a})})roved June 13, 1933) 
created the Home Owners’ Loan Corpo¬ 
ration to refinance liome mortgages. 

The Home Owners’ Loan Act (apjiroved 
Apr. 27, 1934) guaranteed the princijial of 
the HOLC’s bond issues and permitted 
loans for repair of dwellings. 
1933-1934. NEW DEAL MONETARY 
LEGISLATION: The Gold Re¬ 
peal Joint Resolution (approved June 5, 
1933) cancelled the gold clause in all federal 
and private obligations and made them 
payable in legal tender. 

The Gold Reserve Act of 1934 (appro\ ed 
Jan. 30, 1934) authorized the president to 
revalue the dollar at 50 to Oo cents in terms 
of its gold content; set up a ^2,000,000,000 
stabilization fund. 

The Silver Purchase Act (appro\'ed June 
19, 1934 ) authorized the president to 

nationalize silver. 

1933-1935. NEW DEAL RELIEF LEGIS¬ 
LATION : ddie Federal Emergency 
Relief Act (ap])roved May 12, 1933) au¬ 
thorized the Rk'C to make ^500,000,000 
available for emergency relief to be ex¬ 
pended by the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration created l)y the act. 

The Civil-Works Emergency Relief Act 
(approved Feb. 15, 1934) appropriated an 
additional ^950,000,000 available until 
June 30, 1935, for continuation of the civil- 
works program and for direct relief purposes 
under the FERA. 

The Emergency Relief Appropriation 
Act of Apr. 8 , 1935 , was designed to provide 
relief and work relief and to increase em¬ 
ployment by providing for useful j)rojects; 
it api)ropriated $4,000,000,000 to be used 
nominally at the pre.sident’s discretion. It 
further appropriated unexpended balances 


of several earlier appropriations aggregating 
about ^880,000,000. 

1933-1934. NEW DEAL SECURITIES 
LEGISLATION: The Securities 

Act of 1933 (approved May 27, 1933) pro¬ 
vided for filing with the federal trade com¬ 
mission and for transmission to prospective 
investors of the fullest possible information. 
accomj)anied by sworn statements, about 
new security Issues sold in interstate com- ■ 
merce or through the mails. 

The Securities Exchange Act (apj)roved 
June 0, 1934) provided for the regulation of 
securities exchanges and established a se¬ 
curities and c.xchange commission. 
1933-1935. NEW DEAL LABOR LEGIS¬ 
LATION: The Labor Disputes 
Joint Resolution (appro\'ed June 19, 1934) 
al)olished .the national labor board and 
created apfedcral agency for the investi¬ 
gation and mediation of labor disi)utes 
growing out of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act (NIRA). 

The Railway Pension Act (approved June 
27, 1934) provided a comf)rehensi\’e retire¬ 
ment system for railway emj>loyees based 
on cm|)loyer and em[)loyec contributions. 
This act was subsequently declared uncon¬ 
stitutional. 

The Crosser-Dill Railway Labor Act 

(aj'nuoved June 27, 103.4) provided for the 
settlement of labor disj)ules on the railroad.s 
and outlawed company unions. 

Wagner-Connery Labor Relations Act, 
of July 5, 1935, was tlesigned to satisfy the 
comj)laints of labor organizations against 
})rovision of the Recovery Act of 1933 as 
it affected them, and also to remed}'’ their 
disa{)jx)intment at losing the adv^antage of 
these provisions by the invadidation of that 
act. It declared it the f)olicy of the United 
States to encourage collective bargaining 
and to protect employees’ freedom of self¬ 
organization, and their negotiating as to 
their employment through representatives 
of their own choosing. New National Labor 
Relations Board created. 

1933-1936. FOREIGN POLICIES of the 
New Deal: Nov. 17, 1933, diplo¬ 
matic relations with Russia were resumed, 
ending [)olicy of non-recognition which had 
prevailed since the overthrow of the Keren¬ 
sky government in 1917. 

( lie Johnson Debt Default Act (ap¬ 
proved April 13, 1934) prohibited financial 
tninsactions with foreign governments in 
default in the payment of obligations to the 
United States. 

The Cuban Treaty (ratified May 31 , 
1934) abrogated the Platt amendment. 

Pan-American Conference convened at 
Buenos Aires, Dec. i, 1936, addressed by 
President Roosevelt in person, who out- 
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Jined his program for an American peace 
program. Secretary Hull presented the 
plan for a neutrality pact for American 
nations. 

1933-1936. OTHER NEW DEAL LEGIS¬ 
LATION: The Beer-Wine Reve¬ 
nue Act (approved Mar. 22, 1933) levied 
a tax of ^5 on evxry barrel of beer and wine 
manufactured; re-enacted portions of tlie 
WebI)-Kenyon Act as a protection to states 
whose laws prohilhted liquors witii al(oliolic 
content in excess of 3.2^,2- stales were 
lelt in control of the sale and distribution of 
liquor. 

May 18. The Tennessee Valley Au¬ 
thority Act created the Tennessee 
\’alley authority to maintain and operate 
Muscle Shoals and to de\elop the waler- 
power resources of the Tennessee X’alley. 
Also to im})rove the economic and social 
status of the \ alley p()f)ulation. 

June 16. The Emergency Railroad 
Transportation Act created a 
federal co-ordinator of transi)c)r- 
tation. 

June 16. The National Industrial Re- | 
covery Act created a national ; 
recovery administration to supervise the i 
pre[)aration of codes c,)f fair comf)etition and j 
to guarantee to labor the right to organize 
and bargain collectively; also made pro¬ 
vision for a [)rogram of public works. The 
act was declared unconstitutional by the : 
suj)reme court. May 27, 1035. 

Dec. 5. Ratification of the Twenty- | 
First Amendment, repealing the 
eighteenth or j)rohibition amend- | 
ment. j 

1934, June 12. Reciprocal Tariff Act, ; 

authorizing the [^resident, for a 
period of three years, to negotiate trade 
agreements with foreign countries without 
the advice and consent of the Senate; gave 
the i)resident the jjower to raise and lower 
tariff rates by not more than 50'' 

June 19. The Communications Act 
created a federal commission to | 
regulate interstate and foreign communi¬ 
cations by telegraph, telephone, cai)le, and 
radio. It abolished the federal radio com¬ 
mission and transferred its functions, and 
those of the interstate commerce commis¬ 
sion, witii respect to tele})hone and tele¬ 
graph, to the new commission. 

1935, Aug. 9. The Motor Carrier Act 

f)laced interstate bus and truck 
lines under control of the inter¬ 
state commerce commission. 

Aug. 14. Social Security Act. Its yiri- 
mary objects were: (1) bo provide 
for establishing, in co-operation with each 
of the states, systems in the states for tlie 
payment of support to tlie needy aged; 
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(2) to pay sums to persons during limited 
periods after their loss of employment. 
Provision was also made for federal aid 
toward states’ aid for needy, dependent 
children, for crippled children, for neglected 
children, for the v^ocational rehabilitation 
of the disabled, for health-service agencies, 
and for the blind. The purpose as to old- 
age pensions was to be effected in the hrst 
j)Iace by the go\ ernment’s matching states’ 
allowance to needy j>ersons over the age of 
65 years, up to .^15 a month for each case. 
A tax on employees and a tax at an equal 
rate on the payrolls of em})loyers was to be 
lex ied, starting in 1937 at 1% and rising by 
stej)s to 3% in 1949, to provide a fund out 
of which, not before Jan. i, 1942, qualified 
employees retiring at 95 would receive to 
the end of their life |)ayments of from ^10 
to ^15 per month. 

'J'o help states })ay allowances to persons 
losing employment, the act created a sepa¬ 
rate tax of 1% the first year, 2 the second, 
and 3 the third, and thereafter on em¬ 
ployers’ payrolls, starting with the payrolls 
of 1936. 

Aug. 26. Public Utility Holding Com¬ 
pany Act. Purpose: (i) Doing 
away with holding com[)anies among the 
public-utility enterprises serving communi¬ 
ties with electricity except where such 
com|)anics might lx* needful; (2) regulating 
the relations of remaining holding com¬ 
panies and their relations with the sub¬ 
sidiary companies that they controlled. 
The Federal Pow’er Commission was made 
the administratix'e agency for these pur¬ 
poses. It was charged to j’lroceed, after 
Jan. I, 1938, to limit each holding comjiany 
system to ‘ffi single, integrated public-utility 
system,” save for minor and appropriate 
transgressions of the exact limit. It was 
to make exceptions in favor of a holding 
compiany’s plural system or systems if these 
would suffer loss of economies by segre¬ 
gation, if systems were all in one state or in 
adjoining states, and where the combination 
of systems was not too great to admit of 
lotalized management, efficiency of oper¬ 
ation, and effective regulation. 

Aug. 30. Guffey-Snyder Bituminous 
Coal Stabilization Act. Provisions 
of the act followed in great measure those of 
the bituminous coal code under the XRA. 
A national bituminous coal commission 
created to administer the act, particularly 
to establish a code for the industry, em¬ 
bodying mandatory features detailed in the 
law. These included price-fixing features 
and a re-enactment of sec. 7-b of the Re¬ 
covery Act, obliging employers to accept 
labor organizations and negotiate with 
representatives of the employees’ own 
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choosing. A tax of 15% on the selling price 
or market value of soh coal produced was 
imposed on producers, but nine-tenths of 
this was remitted to producers filing ac¬ 
ceptance of the code. Thus producers were 
at liberty to stay out, but must pay heavily 
for non-conformity. Declared unconsti¬ 
tutional, May, 193b. 

Aug. 30. Wealth-Tax Act. Use of 

federal power of taxation as a 
weapon against '‘unjust concentration of 
wealth and economic ])Ower.” Increased 
surtaxes on individual yearly incomes of 
^50,000 and over. 

1936, Nov. 3. Franklin D. Roosevelt re¬ 

elected president over Alfred M. 
Landon (Republican) by 524 
electoral votes to 7. He carried 
every state except Maine and 
Vermont. 

1937, Jan. 20. FRANKLIN D. ROOSE¬ 

VELT inaugurated for second 
term. He was the first president 
to be inaugurated on this day, set 
by the 20th amendment to the 
constitution. 

Jan.-June. Widespread labor troubles 

resulting from efforts of the C'.I.O. 
to organize the workers in the automobile 
and steel industries on the basis of in¬ 
dustrial unionism. The sit-down strike 
made its a})pearance in the General Motors 
strike as a weaj)on of labor. The strike 
sfiread t(.) Chrysler Corfjoration employees 
and to those of the Republic' Steel Corj)o- 
ration, the Youngstown Sheet Steel and 
Tutie Comtiany, the Inland Steel Com|)any, 
and the Tethlehem Steel Corporation. A 
strike among workers of the United States 
Steel Corporation was a\a>ided when the 
company signed a contract with the (M.O. 
Mar. 2. The strike of the employees of the 
Republic Steel Corporation resulted in 
bkjodshed. Alt) 10ugh the sit-down strikes 
and the aggressiveness of the C.1.0. in this 
period seriously divided public opinion, 
labor, through tlie apjdication of the col¬ 
lective-bargaining provisions of the W agner 
Labor Relations Act by the national labor 
relations board, made substantial progress 
in the unionization of the mass-j)roduction 
industries, where the principle of collective 
bargaining had never before been admitted 
by employers. 

Feb. 6. President Roosevelt in a sj)ecial 
message to Congress recommended 
the enactment of legislation empowering 
him to apj)oint '^additionul judges in all 
federal courts without exception^ where there 
are ineumhent judges of retirement age who 
do not choose to resign” This proposal 
aroused widespread opposition in and out 


of Congress as an attempt on the part of 
the president to “pack” the supreme court, 
whose adverse decisions on various pieces 
of New Deal legislation had greatly dis¬ 
pleased Mr. Roosevelt. After months of 
debate and controversy the bill failed of 
enactment, due largely to oi){)osition of 
members of the president’s party in the 
Senate. 

Apr. 26. The President signed the 
Guffey-Vinson Act, successor to 
the PituminoLis Coal Act of 1935, largely 
invalidated by the supreme court. 'The act 
created a Bituminous Coal Commission, 
to administer a code covering “unfair” 
practices, fixing minimum and, in some 
cases, maximum jirices for coal, and dealing 
with arrangements for marketing. 

May. Neutrality Act, reaffirming and 
somewhat enlarging statutes of 
Aug. 1Q35 and Feb. 1936. W'henever the 
])resident proclaimed a state of war outside 
of the Americas, tlie exjiort of arms and 
munitions to the belligerents was to be 
prohibited. Certain materials designated 
by the president must be jiaid for before 
leaving the United States, and must be 
carried in foreign shijis. All other trade 
with the combatants was suliject to the 
cash, but not to the carry, restriction. In 
addition the act prohibited American citi¬ 
zens from traveling on belligerent ships and 
barred loans to warring j)owers. 

Sept. 2. President Roosevelt signed the 
Wagner-Steagall Act, declaring a 
federal policy of cm|)loving go\-- 
ernment funds and credit to help 
states and their subdi\isions to 
remedy the housing shortage. 

Oct. A business recession, the gradual 
onset of which had been evident 
for se\ eral montlis, brought sharp 
declines in the stock market. liy 
Nov. the recession had become 
general throughout the country. 

Nov. 15. Congress assembled in sr)ecial 
session, with earnest recommen¬ 
dation of the president that it carry forward 
his legislative program. A bill to regulate 
wages and hours passed the Senate, but 
was recommitted in the House by a combi¬ 
nation of Rct)ublicans and southern 
I.)cmocrats. Congress adjourned Dec. 21, 
having accomplished little ot a constructive 
nature. 

1938, Oct. 24. Wages and Hours Law be¬ 
came operati\'e. It provided for 
minimum wages and maximum 
weekly hours in industries affect¬ 
ing interstate commerce; it also 
prohibited child labor. 
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Nov. 8. State and congressional elec¬ 
tions, showing substantial Re¬ 
publican gains for first time since 
1928. 

Dec. 24. The declaration of Lima 

adopted by 21 American states at 
the session of the Pan-American Conference 
expressed their determination to defend 
themselves against all foreign intervention 
and envisaged consultation in case })eace, 
security or territorial integrity should be 
menaced (p. io()2). The United States gov¬ 
ernment fa vored an even stronger statement 
and made every effort toclosethe ranksof the 
American nations in view of the ac tivities of 
the totalitarian states of lairope. i 
1939, Jan. 12. President Roosevdt asked j 
Congress for ^552,000,000 for de- i 
fense. Preparations were made for ex- : 
tensive fortifications in the Ikicific and in j 
the C'aribbean (i‘ucTto Rico and \’irgin | 
Islandsj. More and more openly the j)resi- | 
dent indicated the syrnjiathies of the United | 
States for the I'iurojiean democracies. | 
France was permitted to buy large niimliers 
of military jilanes and the United States 
government itself embarked upon ('on- 
struction of (joo additional airjilanes. .-\fter , 
(iermnn annexation of (.’zee hoslovakia the | 
United Slates refused rec'ognilion c^f the i 
change and imjiosed counterxailing duties 
on imports from Ciermany. 'bhe danger of 
a German-Polish contlict lc‘d to j 


THE DOMINI 

1914, Aug. 4. Entrance of Great Britain 
into the World War, Message 
of Canada to the mother country; “// un¬ 
happily u'ur should insitc, the Canadian 
people ivill be uniled . . . to maintain tin honor 
of the empire''^ (Aug. 2 ). Special session 
of Parliament called (Aug. 18) and a war 
budget voted. 50,000 volunteers embarked 
for Fngland by the end c’lf Sept. 

1914. Nationalization of the Canadian 

Northern Railway forced by fear 
of imminent failure and a collapse of 
national credit. The Grand Trunk Railway 
was nationalized in i()20. The gox ernment 
operated about 25,000 miles of railway 
representing a capital of ^1,652,000,000, 
known as Canadian National Railways. 
Gradual co-ordination of lines. Sir Henry 
Thornton a{)j)ointed in 1922 as the non¬ 
political head of the system. 

1915, Oct. 30. Death of Sir Charles Tup- 

per, last of the “fathers of con¬ 
federation.” 

Dec. 3. Internal war loan of ^50,000,000 
subscribed twice o\xt; others for 


Apr. 15. Roosevelt’s letter to Mussolini 
and Hitler asking for assurances 
that they would refrain from aggression on 
31 named nations for 10 years and suggest¬ 
ing di.s( u.ssion of reduction of armaments 
and possibilities of restoring world trade. 
Hitler replied in a speech of Apr. 28 (p. 
1005). Despite some senatorial opposition, 
American opinion a})peared generally favor¬ 
able to the president’s initiative. 

June. King George VI and Queen 
Elizabeth paid a four-day visit to 
the United States, the first reigning Imro- 
pean sovereigns to set foot on American 
soil. Despite the olivious bid for American 
sympathy and suf)})ort, the rulers were 
given a cordial reception. 

Des{)i(e all efforts of the administration, 
Congre.ss refused to modify the Neutrality 
Act which pro\ ided for an embargo on arms 
to belligerents. 'fhe j)resident publicly 
stated tliat indirectly at least the Neutrality 
Act constituted an encouragement to a 
would-be aggressor. When, in August, the 
German-Polish conflict came to a head 
(j). Q6()j, Roose\’elt appealed to Victor Im¬ 
manuel, Hitler and Moscicki, but without 
avail. J'he .American go\ernment secured 
from the belligerents a promise not to bom- 
l)ard o])en cities, and 

Sept. 5. The United States proclaimed 
neutrality in the l'uroi)ean War. 


ON OF CANADA 

>000,000.000 (igit*) and >150,000,000 
Ugi7) were also o’cersubscribed. 

1916, Feb. 3-4. The Parliament buildings 

at Ottawa were destroyed by lire. 
New buildings were at once begun. 

Nov. 11 1921. The DUKE OF DEVON¬ 

SHIRE, governor-general. 

1917, Sept. 26. Compulsory Military 

Service Act became law conscript¬ 
ing men between ages of 20 and 45. 
Oct. 6. Parliament dissolved and a 
coalition cabinet formed. The 
Liberal Party was sjdit, with Sir W. Laurier 
op])osing conscription; French-Canadians 
were dissatisfied with conscription and with 
kinglish language rec|uirements in the 
schools and failed to enlist. The elections 
(Dec. 17) resulted in a sweeping victory 
for the coalition; Quebec unrepresented in 
the cabinet. 

Dec. 6. lixjdosion in Halifax Harbor 
with hea\’y loss of life and de¬ 
struction of property. 

1918, Mar. Woman Franchise Bill passed 
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extending the federal vote to all women 
over 21 years of age. 

Apr. Riots in Quebec city due to en¬ 
forcement of conscription; several 
civilians killed. 

Nov. 11. Armistice declared (see First 
World War). Canadian troops re¬ 
turned home in the next six 
months. Canada supj^lied 640,880 
men for the war; cost to Canada, 
over ,500,000,000. 

1919, Feb. 17. Death of Sir Wilfrid Laurier. 

May. Strike in Winnijoeg among build¬ 
ing trades which spread to general 
sympathetic strike lasting li\'e 
weeks. One Big Union idea active. 

1920, May 10. Official announcement that 

Canada would be rej)resented at 
Washington by a Canadian resident minis¬ 
ter; new international status; no aj)p()int- 
ment made until 1926. but treaties with the 
United Slates on North Pacific halibut 
fisheries (Mar. 1925), and for mutual as¬ 
sistance to p)revent smuggling (June 6, 
1924), both signed by a Canadian official 
(Mr. La Pointe). 

July 10. Resignation of Sir Robert 
Borden. Mr. Arthur Meighen 
prime minister. 

1921, Aug. 11. Arrival of Lord Byng of 

Vimy as gov'ernor-general (1021- 
1926). 

Dec. 6 . General elections resulting in 
Liberal (ojijiosition) victory. Mr. 
W. L. Mackenzie King prime 
minister. 

1923. Redistribution Bill increasing seats 

in House of Commons from 255 
to 245, with the loss of 2 seats liy i 
the eastern firovinces and the gain 
of 12 by the western. 

1924, Mar. 21. A liciuor treaty between 

Great Britain and the United 
States was ratified by the Do- ; 
minion House of Commons and 
Apr. 4 b}^ the .Senate. 

1925, Oct. 29. National elections. Liberal 

pla tform called for an adequate but 
moderate tariff, the reform of the Senate, 
a strong immigration policy, government 
steps to develo|i the foreign trade of the 
Dominion, the comjiletion of the Hudson’s 
Bay Railway and the reduction of grain 
rates. Con.ser\"atives advocated higher 
tariff. Liberals had loi seats in the House 
of Commons, Conservatixes, 118, J^rogres- 
sives, 23, Labor, 2, Independent, i. J'he 
Progressives held the balance of power. 
Premier King decided to hold on until meet¬ 
ing of Parliament Jan. 7, 1926. 

1926. W. L. Mackenzie King maintained 

a precarious hold on the govern¬ 
ment to June 28, when he resigned because 


of customs scandal. Arthur Meighen then 
organized a cabinet which was defeated on 
the first government measure placed before 
Parliament. 

Sept. 14. National elections. Liberals 
had iig seats, but not a majority. 

Sept. 25. Liberal cabinet, with King as 
prime minister. 

Oct. 2. Lord Willingdon, new governor- 
general, came into olhee, super¬ 
seding Lord Byng. 

Nov. 10. Vincent Massey appointed first 
Canadian minister to Washington. 

1927, Feb. William Phillips appointed 

American minister to Ottawa. 

Nov. 15. Election of Canada to a seat 
in the council of the League of 
Nations. 

1928, A])})ointment of Canadian diplo¬ 

matic representatives to Japan 
and France, another exidence of Canadian 
nationhood. Proposal made that a British 
di])lomatic rej)rescntatix'e to Ottawa be 
appointed since the goxaTiior-general is 
merely the personal rcj)resentalix’e of the 
king. 

1929, Apr. 9. Canadian minister at Wash¬ 

ington j>rotested the sinking of the 
C'anadi:in shi[) I'm Alone in the Gulf of 
Me.xico by a United States coast guard 
firohibition patrol boat. .\pr. 25 it was 
announced the case would be settled by 
arbitration. 

Growing irritation in Canada at threat of 
hostile American tariff legislation against 
C'anadian agricultural ])roducts. 

Dec. 15. .Agreement Ix'tween Dominion 
goxernnient and the gox'ernmcnts 
of Alberta and Manitoba, subject to ratifi¬ 
cation by Dominion Parliament and i)ro- 
xdncial legislatures, prox iding for return of 
natural resources to the two provinces and 
for continuation of the annual su!)sidies fire- 
viousl}^ receix ed ley the jirovinces. 

1930, May 2. Dunning Tariff became ef 

fectix'e; most draslic tariff rex ision 
since 1907. Gave ex{)ression to uneasiness 
and resentment aroused in Canada liy the 
high duties on Canadian articles contained 
in the Smoot-TIawley Tariff of the United 
States. Imports from Great Britain given 
preferential treatment. 

July 28. National election. Basic issue 
the economic' depression and the 
failure of the Liberal government to proxdde 
a policy for relief of unemployment. Con- 
servativ'es asserted they would extend 
jireferential tariff rates to Great Britain 
only in return for reciprocal conc essions and 
that they would go much further than the 
Liberals in firotecting C anadian products 
against American cx)mi)etition. Conserva- 
tix es had 139 seats, a clear majority. R. B. 
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CANADA, 1931 

Bennett and Conservative cabinet took 
office on Aug. 7 . 

Sept. 8>-22. Special session of Parlia¬ 
ment lo enact emergency un¬ 
employment and tariff legislation. Public 
works appropriation of ^20,000,000 voted 
as an unemployment relief measure, supple¬ 
mented by a similar amount from the 
provinces, substantial contributions by 
the municipalities and $21,000,000 by the 
railways, making a total of between 80 
and QO million available for exfienditure 
within the next 12 to 18 months. Tariff 
duties increased on about 125 classes of 
goods, including textiles, shoes, jiayier, i 
agricultural implements, cast-iron f>i[)e, i 
fertilizers, electrical af)paratus, jewelry, and j 
meats. j 

Oct. 1. Transfer of natural resources i 
to Alberta and Manitoba. 

1931. In acaordame with the decision of 

the f'ederal Provincial ('onference ' 
held at Ottawa, A})r. 7 and 8, the Statute ' 
of Westminster stipulated that the liritish 
North Ameri('a Act should remain un¬ 
changed, 'hhe Statute of W’estminster, pro¬ 
viding that laws of the United Kingdom ! 
do not apply to any dominion unless that : 
dominion so rec]uests, was adopted by | 
Parliament without a division. i 
May 19. Parliamentary inquiry au- | 
thorized into the Beauharnois ! 
Company, engaged in construction of a 
hydro-electric })Ower jmoject in the St, 
Lawrence River. Inquiry revealed that 
although the project was basically sound 
it had been ruthlessly exjiloited for the 
profit of company oflicials and three Li})eral 
senators who were close friends of Mackenzie 
King, the former Liberal f)remier. 
June 18. Tariff of 1930 revised upward. 

It was estimated that the new I 
duties would cut off two-thirds of 
the goods jwevioLisly im])ortcd , 
from the I’nited States. i 

1932, July 21-Aug. 21. IMPERIAL ECO- ! 

NOMIC CONFERENCE IN OT- i 
TAWA. Se\en bilateral treaties signed by 
Clreat Britain, one of them l)eing with 
Canada, gave raw material of the Dominion 
a preference of about lo^^, in the British 
market, 'fhe United Kingdom im|)osed 
new duties on wheat and other imj^orts in 
order to give Dominions this preference. ; 
British preferential tariffs also imf)osed on ^ 
foreign meat, butter, cheese, fruit, and eggs, j 
lor Canada’s benefit Great Britain re- | 
mo\ ed the restric tion on Canadian live 
cattle, i)laced a tariff of 4 cents on copper 
and promised that the ad-valorcm 

Uiriff on foreign timber, fish, asbestos, zinc, 
and lead would not be reduced unless 
Canada agreed. In return. Great Britain 


A.D.-1935 A.D. 

received concessions on manufactured goods 
entering Canada. Canada also signed new 
treaties with South Africa, Rhodesia, and 
the Irish Free State, and began the revision 
of existing treaties with Australia and New 
Zealand. 

1933, Railway legislation embodying the 

recommendations of the royal 
commission in rej>ort of Sept. 
1932. Three trustees for C.N.R. 
and co-oi)eration lietween it and 
the Canadian Pacific. «i 

May 12. Trade agreement with France 
signed, and went into effect June 
10. It jirovided for reciprocal 
tariff preferences on 1148 items. 

Aug. 25. Canada joined in wheat agree¬ 
ment with United States,^Argen¬ 
tina, Australia, and Soviet Union. The 
countries agreed to export a maximum of 
5bo,ooo,ooo bushels for 1933-1934, and, 
except for the Soviet Union and I)anubian 
states, promised to reduce either acreage 
or exports by 15%. 

1934, July 3. The Natural Products 

Marketing Act assented to. It 
provided for the creation of a Dominion 
marketing board with powers to form local 
boards and to co-operate with marketing 
boards created by the provinces, and au¬ 
thorized the regulated marketing of any 
natural prodin ts, control by license of the 
ex})ort of any regulated products, and 
control of interjirovincial marketing. The 
Dominion marketing board authorized to 
investigate and regulate price spreads in 
the handling of natural or regulated 
J products. 

Aug. 4. H. H. Stevens, minister of trade 
and commerce, in a privately 
printed pamphlet, made revelations which 
transformed widespread popular demand 
for governmental action to alleviate the 
depression into a demand for regulation of 
big business in Canada. Stevens resigned 
his cabinet position Oct. 27. 

Oct. 1. The Dominion Companies Act 
went into force. Rejiealed the 
C'omjxinies Act of 1927 and estab¬ 
lished stringent regulations safe¬ 
guarding the security of investors, 
shareholders, and creditors. 

1935, Mar. 11. The Bank of Canada opened 

its doors, making effective the 
Bank of Canada Act of 1934. This privately 
ov ned but government-supervised insti¬ 
tution served as a cvntral bank. 

I’rime Minister Bennett early in the year 
proposed a sweeping platform of social 
legislation as the only means of escaping 
defeat in the face of growing popular dis¬ 
satisfaction. Before adjourning July 5, 
Ikirliament enacted a comprehensi\'e series 
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o( laws lU'sijiiu'd to i'o]>c with the economic 
situation. Amoni: liu'in were; The Wheat 
Board Act, establishing a board to buy 
wheat at a lixed minimum [)rice, the go\’ern- 
ment to absorb the loss if the board failed 
to sell the wheat at a jirotit o^’er the fixed 
minimum. An act proxiding for a Do¬ 
minion trade and industry commission to 
administer the Combines Investigation Act, 
prohibiting monoj)()]ies oj>erating to the 
detriment of the public; a Fair Wages and 
Hours of Labor Act, guaranteeing fair wages 
on public works and a 44-h()ur week. An 
Employment and Social Insurance Act, 
providing for contributory unemployment 
insurance for workers receix'ing less than 
$2000 per year, with certain industries ex¬ 
cepted; equal premiums to ])e paid by 
employers, employees, and federal go\ern- 
ment. The Minimum Wage Act, authoriz¬ 
ing the establisliment of a federal agency to 
fix minimum wages in manufacturing and 
commerce.1 The Limitation of Hours of 
Work Act providing for 8-hour day and 48- 
hour week for industrial workers. 

Aug. 14. Dissolution of Parliament and 
call for general election. 

Aug. 22. Victory of the Social Credit 
Party in Alberta, under leadership 
of William Aberhart, jirornising to e\ ery 
adult citizen of the prox ince a regular in¬ 
come of ^25 per month, funds for whicli 
were to be provided by a turnover tax of 
about To% on domestic prt)du('ts. Death¬ 
blow to Alberta’s credit. 

Oct. 14. General election, a Liberal 
landslide gave Liberals 171 seats, 
with 8 seats held by indej)endent 
Liberals who would ordinarily 
support the party. 

Oct. 23. William Lyon Mackenzie King, 
prime minister f(jr the third time, j 

Nov. 16. Prime Minister King signed 
at Washington the reciprocal trade 
agreement with the United States. Lhe 
treaty granted Canada loxxer rates or other 
concessions on two-thirds of her exj)orts by j 
volume to the United States. The United | 
States, in turn, receixed concessions on 
three-fourths of her dutiable ex{)orts to 
Canada. 

Dec. 9-13. Conference of federal and 
provincial governments agreed 
unanimously that it was “imj)erative” to 
amend the constitution, and that Canada 
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should haxx* the po^^cr to amend it<; 
con.stitution. A commidee was appoi„(..n 
to study a procedure tinder whidi Canad;, 
could amend lhe Hrilish Sorth .VmenVa 
Act without rccour.se to the Jiritish Parlia 
ment, 

1936, June 17. Supreme court of Canada 

invalidated most of **New Deal” 
legislation enacted by the Bennett 
gox ernment in 1Q35. 

1937, Jan. 28. The judicial committee of 

the prixy council in London, Lng., 
declared unconstitutional tlie hulk of the 
“\ew J)ear’ legislation of tlie Pennell 
gox ernment, thcre])y sustaining the decision 
of the suf)reme court of C'anada of the 
])rex ious year. 

Apr. The demand of the C.LO. for the 
recognition of the local branch of 
the N.A.W .A. (an alhliale of the C.LO.) in 
the Oshaxva, Ontario, plant of the General 
Motors Corporation lc*d to a sit-down 
strike. Premier llejihurn of Ontario inter¬ 
vened, denounced the C.LO., and hrouglU 
about an agreement (Aj)r. 23) granting con¬ 
cessions to workers on wages and working 
conditions, hut withholding recognition of 
the X.A.W.A. 

Jdie Dominion minister of justice an¬ 
nounced (Mar. 24) that the sit-down strike 
was wholly illegal in Canada and that all 
the poxversof tlie gov ernment would be used 
to prevent its use in the Dominion. 
Aug. 15. Prime Minister Mackenzie 
King appointed a royal commis¬ 
sion (Rowell commission) to study amend¬ 
ment of the British North America Act, 
xvhich noxv seemed imperatixx in view of 
the (ourt decisions on social and economic 
legislation, 'hhe commission \\ais charged 
specifically to consider the economic and 
financial relations between the federal and 
[)roviiu:ial governments, but was gixen 
xvide jxiwers to investigate all ])hases of the 
confederation. 

1939, May. Visit of King George VI and 
Queen Elizabeth to Canada. They 
xvere the first reigning sovereigns 
to xisit the Dominion and were 
given an enthusiastic reception. 
Sept. 3. England’s declaration of war 
on Germany (j). 967) brought 
fort’ll expressions of solidarity in Canada 
aial the government at once took steps to 
aid the mother country in the great conflict. 


3 . NEWFOUNDLAND 


1914, Aug. 4. Declaration of war by Great 
Britain. Newfoundland, like the 
other members of the empire, su{)i)orted 
the mother country and sent troops. 


1917. Resignation of Premier Morris, who 
was succeeded by Mr. (later Sir) 

W. F. Lloyd. 

1919, May 23. The Hon. M. P. Cashin, 
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nremier. Elections (Nov. » resulted in 
fie overthrow of the Cashin min- 

stry and Sir Richard A. Squires htcame 


premier. 

1923. William R. Warren, premier. 

Dec. 26. Cirave charges of misappropri¬ 
ation of funds brought against 
Sir Richard Squires and others (later ac¬ 
quitted) by I'rcrnier Warren. The latter 
wiis defeated in the Assembly following the 
arrest of Squires (A])r. 22, 1924) and 
resigned. He was succeeded by Mr. Walter 
Munroe. 


1933. NEWFOUNDLAND LOST ITS 
STATUS AS A DOMINION, 

and reverted to that of a crown colony, 
liecause of del)t resulting from incomj)e- 
lencc and corruption. A royal commission 
(a})pointed in Mar.) reported (Nov.) the 
following recommendations: (i) Replace¬ 
ment of the existing form of government 
by a special commission consisting of three 
Knglishmen and three Newfoundlanders, 
with the go\’ernor as j)resident. This 
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commission was to have legal and executive 
authority sulqect lr\ the supervisory con¬ 
trol of the British government. (2) Re¬ 
adjustment and lowering of tarifls. ^3) 
Assumj)tion by tlie United Kingdom of 
responsibility for Newfoundland finances 
until the island should have become self- 
supporting. These recommendations were 
aj)j)roved by the Newfoundland Parlia¬ 
ment Nov, 29 and received the royal assent 
Dec. 21. 

1934. Substantial jirogress toward eco¬ 
nomic and financial recovery. 

Oct. 1. The commission announced that 
Jan. I, 1935, im|)ort duties would 
he re\iscd, generally downward. 
1936-1937. The commission continued to 
devote itself to the problem of 
economic rehabilitation, gi\ing particular 
attention to the develof)ment of alternative 
sources of employment, to the encourage¬ 
ment of subsistence farming, to the relief 
of poverty, and to the imf)rovcment of 
medical and educational facilities. 
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LATIN AMERICA 


D. LATIN AMERICA 

1 . GENERAL 


Though most of the Latin American 
states, at the suggestion of the United 
States government, either declared war on 
Germany or broke off dijdomatic relations, 
they played no jtart in the war from the 
military viewpoint. Ne\'ertheless the war 
period was of utmost imjiortance for the 
entire region, in view of the fact that the 
demand for raw materials made j)ossible a 
phenomenal expansion of trade. Excepting 
for the slump of 1920-IQ21 this exj)ansion 
was steady from 1916 to 1929. It was ac- 
com[)anied by great capital investments, 
especially by the United States, after the 
war, and by the emergence in the more 
advanced countries of a local industry. 
The growth of the urban middle classes 
enabled them to disj.)ute with the great 
landholders the control of the government. 
At the same time the agrarian proletariat 
(on coffee, sugar, and other plantations) 
was reinforced by workers in the oil-fields 
and mines, as well as those in the factories. 
The result was increased demand for social | 
legislation (carried out. however imj)er- ' 
fectly, in several stales), together with 
political organization of the lower classes . 
(in many instances in alliance with the | 
middle cla.sses, at least for a time), d'hese i 
basic social changes created a ferment 
throughout the continent, the world de¬ 
pression adding its share to stimulate un¬ 
rest. 

Between tlie different Latin-.American 
states and Ijetween Latin America and the 
United States co-ojjcration along various 
lines became ever more ta^mnion, des])ite i 
periods of i)rofound distrust between Latin 
America and the great neighbor in the 
north. 

1915, May 24. The first Pan-American 

Financial Conference met at 
Washington. 

May 25. Conclusion of an arbitration 
treaty between Argentina, Brazil, 
and Chile (the A.B.C. Powers;. 

1916, Apr. 3. A Pan-American high 

commission, meeting at Buenos 
Aires, worked out a scheme for improve¬ 
ment of telegra])h and railway communi- | 
cation. A permanent high commi.ssion was i 
created to elaborate uniform commercial j 
laws. 

1923, Mar.-May. The fourth Pan-Ameri¬ 
can Conference at Santiago re¬ 


sulted in various conventions providing to-, 
fact-finding commissions in cases of dis 
putes, for trademark regulations, publi 
cation of documents, etc., in addition to 
many resolutions touching health, edu¬ 
cation, etc. 

May 3. Signature of the Pan-American 
treaty for the pacific settlement 
of disputes. 

1928, Jan.-Feb. The sixth Pan-American 
Conference met at Havana, hhe 
Pan-American Union was j)iaced on a treaty 
basis and various conferences arranged for 
matters of common interest, dlie United 
States, however, opj)osed a resolution di¬ 
rected against intervention in the internal 
affairs of other states. 

Dec.—1929, Jan. The Pan-American 
Conference on conciliation and 
arbitration met at Washington, revised the 
treaty of .May 1024, declared for con¬ 
ciliation and arlntration of all disputes and 
set up commissions to deal witii cases as 
they should arise. 

1930, Sept. Meeting of the first Pan- 
American Conference on agri¬ 
culture at Wasliington. 

1933. President Roosevelt declared pub¬ 
licly against a ])olicy of inter¬ 
vention in Latin America and did 
his utmost to demonstrate his 
})olicv of the “good neigh[)or.” 
At tlie 

1933. Seventh Pan-American Conference, 

at Montevideo, Secretary Hull 
did his utmost to remove distrust of the 
United States and impress u])on the Ameri- 
ciin states the need for confidence and 
collaboration. 

1936, Dec. 1-23. Pan-American Confer¬ 
ence for the maintenance of peace, 

in se.ssion at Buenos Aires. The American 
governments for the first time accepted the 
principle of consultation in case the peace 
of ‘he continent should be threatened. .X 
convention was drawn up to provide for a 
common policy of neutrality in t he event of 
conflict between .American states. 
1938, Dec. 24. The Pan-American Confer¬ 
ence, meeting at Lima (21 states 
represented) adopted the Declaration of 
Lima, which reaffirmed tlie absolute .sover¬ 
eignty of the various .American stales, but 
also e.xpressed their determination to defend 
themselves against “a// foreign intervention 
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or activities that may threaten thcfn” It 
provided further for consultation in case 
'^peace, security, or territorial integrity^* of 
any state should l)e menaced. The decla¬ 
ration was a reflection of growing uneasi¬ 
ness, especially in the United States, with 


ARG 

1916-1922. HIPOLITO IRIGOYEN, leader 

of the Argentine radicals, was 
elected president after an electoral reform 
(1912) had made possible the expression of 
p<)I)ular (mass) sentiment. During his ad¬ 
ministration he carried through a program 
of social reform (factory acts, regulations 
of hours, pensions, etc.). Irigo\X‘n refused 
to give up neutrality during the World 
War, although diplomatic relations with 
Germany were strained after the sinking 
of Argentine ships by German subma¬ 
rines (1017). Argentina supplied huge 
quantities of wheat and meat to the Allied 
Powers. 

1920. Argentina became an original mem¬ 
ber of the League of Nations, 
but withdrew from the assembly in 1921 
on rejection of an Argentine resolution that 
all sovereign states be admitted to the 
League. 

1922-1928. MARCELO ALVEAR, presi¬ 
dent. In g(;neral he continued the 
policies of his predecessor in the 
sphere of social legislation. 

1928. Irigoyen was again elected to the 
presidency, but 

1930, Sept. 6. JOSt URIBURU forced 
him from office. Irigoyen’s as¬ 
sumption of wide [)ersonal powers had 
aroused much criticism, while the distress 
created by the world de[)ression had |)ro- 
voked a loud demand for further relief 
measures. With Uriburu the landowning 
and big business and other conservative 
groups returned to power. After a tempo¬ 
rary dictatorshij) of Uriburu 
1932-1937. AGUSTIN JUSTO was regu¬ 
larly elected president. J’olitical 
and social unrest continued and 
culminated in an unsuccessful 
radical revolt in the northeastern 
provinces (1933-1934)• 


MERICA 

regard to possible designs of the fascist 
powers of Europe upon Latin-American 
territory, and, because of Argentine oppo¬ 
sition, was less outspoken than the United 
States government would have desired. 


ENTINA 

1932, Nov. 17. Saavedra Lamas, the 

foreign minister, published a ])ro- 
posed South American anti-war pact, which 
had already been acce])ted by several states. 
Argentina also (1933) resumed full member¬ 
ship in the League of Nations, taking an 
active part in the negotiations concerning 
the war between Bolivia and Jkiraguay 
(p. 1066). 

1933. The government launched a program 

of national economic recovery, 
which achiev'cd marked suc cess. A com¬ 
mercial treaty with Great Britain made 
possible the shif)ment of large quantities of 
beef and wheat. 

1935, C 'ontlict between the Conserv’ative 

gov’ernment of Justo and the op- 
I)osition Radical and Socialist j)arties. which 
represented the majority of voters, reached 
serious proportions. Fascist organizations 
also opposed the government and formed 
a common front of the extreme Right 
((kL). 

1936, Mar. In congres.sional elections. 

j)ostponed from late in 1935, the 
Radical Party, under the leadershif) of 
former president Alvear, triumidied. A 
Leftist Popular Front was organized (May 
If, but fa.scist grou{)s continued to gain 
ground. The Rightist elements supporting 
the government formed a Nation^ Front, 
fav'oring a conservative dictatorship (May 
31). The Communist Party was declared 
illegal (Nov. 10). 

1937, Sept. 5. Presidential elections, 

bitterly contested. Roberto M. 
Ortiz, candidate of the government, was 
elected over the nominee of the Radical 
Party, Alvxxir. IClTorls of the Leftist parties 
to j)revent a quorum in a ji)int session of 
Congre.ss to confirm the election failed when 
a majority was declared suIVm ient, and Ortiz 
v.as proclaimed elected. He was inaugu¬ 
rated Feb. 10, 1938. 


3. CHILE 


Chile remained neutral in the World 

War despite violation of her neutrality by 
both German and British warshij)s. ddie 
export of nitrate in large quantities to the 


Allied Powers created a period of great 
prosperity. 

1920, Jan. 10. Chile became a member of 
the League of Nations. 
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1920-1921. Chile sufTercd severely from 
the general world slump and the 
cessation of the demand for nitrate. The 
lower classes loudly demanded a more 
democratic regime and extensive social 
legislation. 

1920-1924. ARTURO ALESSANDRI, 
elected president after a disputed 
election, lie was the candidate of the 
Liberal Alliance Party and advocated wide 
political, religious, and social reforms. Mis 
election re[)resented a victory for the middle 
classes, su[)f)orted by lalK)r elements. Hut 
during his term Alessandri was unable to 
achieve much, partly because of the stag¬ 
nation of governinent under the [)arhainen- 
tary system. In 1024 he was forced from 
otVice. /\fler control by a military junta 
under Cien. Luis Altamirano, 

1925, Jan. 23. A coup d'etat engineered by 
]\Iaj. Carlos Ibafiez resulted in the 
re('all of Alessandri and the f)ro- 
mulgation of a 

Sept. 18. New constitution, providing 
for responsibility of the cabinet to 
the f)resident, broader sulTrage, 
se})aration of Church and State, 
provincial autonomy, etc. 

Oct. 1. Alessandri resigned, in view of 
the c'ontinued disorder and un¬ 
certainty. He was succeeded by 

1926- 1927. EMILIANO FIGUEROA, who 

was, in turn, forced out 1 )V 

1927- 1931. GEN. CARLOS IBANEZ, who 

made himself dictator-president, 
and then j)romulgated many of 
the social reforms which Ales¬ 
sandri had advocated. 

1929, June 3. SETTLEMENT OF THE 
TACNA-ARICA QUESTION, 
which had embitUTed the relations of (diile 
and Peru for many years (diplomatic re¬ 
lations severed igio). efforts of the United 
States {ig22-i()2t)) to mediate and elTect a 
settlement through a })lel)iscite led to no 
result, but served to bring about direct 
negotiations and the final agreement, by 
which Chile received Arica and Peru was 
awarded Tacna, Chile agreeing to accord 
J\tu j)ort and transportation facilities at 
.Arica. Chile retained all territory taken 
from Bolivia (des[)ite appeals of that 
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country to the United States and Argen¬ 
tina), but accorded Bolivia a railway outlet 
to the Pacific. I'henceforth Chile and 
Bolivia drew closer. In 1936 they con¬ 
cluded a treaty providing for united diplo¬ 
matic action. Closer economic and cultural 
relations followed (1937). 

1931. Ibanez ’resigned because c^f the 
general discontent with his meas¬ 
ures of economy (made necessary 
by the world depression). 

1931. JUAN MONTERO, representative 

of the conservative elements, was 
elected in opposition to Alessandri. 
Political and social unrest con¬ 
tinued, and 

1932, June 4. Montero was overthrown. 

A junta headed by Carlos Davila 
assumed j)ower and adoj)ted a 
socialistic policy, but 
Sept. 13. Davila was overthrown by a 
military coup and Alessandri be¬ 
came president once more, after 
an election (Dec. 24). 

1932-1938. THE GOVERNMENT OF 
ALESSANDRI, supported by a 
coalition of Conserv'utive and Liberal 
parties, assumed ever greater control of 
economic activity, enacting far-reaching 
social reforms. Marked improvement of 
economic conditions after 1933 did not, 
however, relieve the political tension. The 
government was oi)pc)sed on the one hand 
by fascist groups, on the other by Commu¬ 
nists. 

1937, Mar. 6 . .Vles.sandri and the Rightist 

bloc won a victory in the elections 
over the Popular Front parties. 

1938, Sept. 6. A fascist {JSacista) uprising 

proved abortive, but in the en¬ 
suing elections the parties of the 
Left elected 

1938- PEDRO AGUIRRE CEDRA, 

president. The Popular Front 
comprised Radicals, Socialists, and Com¬ 
munists, as against the combination of 
Conservative, .Agrarian, and Liberal parties 
which suj)ported Gustavo Ross. The new' 
regime promptly embarked on a policy of 
helf )ing I lie w'orker (low bread prices, hous¬ 
ing. education), despite strong protests 
from the agrarian groups. 


4 . PARAGUAY 


1912-1916. The presidency of Edward 
Schaerer was an era of {progress 
and relative })olitical stability. Trade, in¬ 
dustry, gnizing, and agriculture expanded, 
transportation and communications w’ere 
improved, and foreign capital wais invested. 
Paraguay remained neutral during the First 


World War, and in 1920 became an original 
member of the League of Nations. 
1916-1919. Manuel Franco, president. 

On his death 

1919- 1920. Jos6 Montero, the vice- 

president, succeeded. 

1920- 1921. Manuel Gondra, president. 
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He was forced to resign by a revolutionary 
group. After the short presidencies of 
Eusebio Ayala (1921-1923), Eligio Ayala 
(192 :5-1924) and Luis Riart (1924), 
1924-1928. ELIGIO AYALA was elected 
president. Representing the 
Liberal groups, he inaugurated a 
policy of social legislation. 
1928-1931. JOSt GUGGIARI, president. 

During his administration 
1928-1930. The dispute with Bolivia over 
the Chaco territory came to a i 
head. Despite earlier agreements (1913, ' 
1915) the respective claims were still iin- ■ 
settled. Dec. 6, 1928, the forces of the two | 
slates clashed and war seemed inevitable. ; 
Diplomatic relations were severed and ! 
Paraguay a[)pealed to the League of Na¬ 
tions, but the Pan-American Conference at 
once offered to mediate. An arbitration 
convention was drafted (Aug. 31, 1929), ! 
but was rejected by both parties. Direct ^ 
negotiations were agreed to, but skirmishes 
in the contested area continued until a 
temporary arrangement (return io status quo 
anti') was arrived at (Ajir. 4, 1930). 
1932-1935. THE CHACO WAR. d'he 

lx*aguc of Nations and the Pan- 
American Union both called upon the two 
parties to desist from hostilities and accept 
neutral arbitration, l)ut the numerous 
efforts to preserve })ea(e resulted chielly in 
added confusion. Neither side was ready 
to accept peace offers and the war con¬ 
tinued. The Paraguayans, after a series of 
major campaigns, occupied the larger part 
of the Chaco, but failed in their attemj)ts 
to invade Bolivian territory. During the* 
war the relations between Paraguay and 
Chile became badly strained because of 
service of Chilean officers with the Boliv ian 
army and employment of Chilean workmen 
by Bolivia. 

1935. At the suggestion of the League of ' 
Nations, some 20 nations lifted 


the embargo on arms in favor of Bolivia, 
while retaining it against Paraguay. There¬ 
upon Paraguay announced withdrawal from 
the League. 

June 14. Paraguay and Bolivia con¬ 
cluded a truce, at the instance of 
the United States and fiv'e of the South- 
American gov'ernrnents. A j^eace confer¬ 
ence at Buenos Aires was arranged for, and 
met in July. Definitive peace was not 
signed until July 21, 1938 (approved by 
plebiscite Aug. 10). 7'he treaty jirovided 
for arbitration of boundaries between 
American states. The territorial award, 
made by six .American presidents (Oct. 10), 
assigned the greater part of the Chaco to 
Paraguay, but j)rovided Bolivia with an 
outlet to the sea liy way of the Paraguay 
River. 

1936, Feb. 17. A military revolt, provoked 

by o[)positi()n of the army to the 
SLipf)osed weakness of the government in 
the jieace negotiations, led to the overthrow 
of President Ayala. Rafael Franco became 
provisional jiresident. Suj)f)orted liy a 
junta of officers, and by radical and nation¬ 
alist elements, he made himself a military 
dictator. 

Mar. 11. Franco proclaimed a totali¬ 
tarian state, and introduced eco 
nomic, social, and financial reforms. 
J'hese poli( ies antagonized Paraguayan and 
foreign ir.terests, which resented the heavy 
taxation. 

1937, Aug. 15. Franco was forced to resign 

as a result of a bloodless coup 
(Vetat. Felix Pavia, of the Liberal Party, 
liecamc jirovisional president and su})- 
jiressed a number of counter-revolutionary 
movements. 

Oct. 11. Pavia was elected constitutional 
president. 

1939, Apr. 30. Jose Felix Estigarribia was 

elected president. 


5. IIUIGUAY 


Uruguay has, in the 20th century, en- j 
joyed comparative stability and prosfierity. : 
During the admiriistrations of 

1907-1911. Claudio Williman, 

1911-1915. Jose Batlle y Ordoflez, 
1916-1919. Feliciano Viera, 

1919-1923. Baltasar Brum, and their sue- ^ 
cessors, many social and adminis¬ 
trative reforms were initiated and the 
internal develojanent of the country was : 
rapid. | 

On the entry of the United States into | 
the First World War, Uruguay expressed i 


moral solidarity and later severed relations 
with Germany. 

1919, Mar. 1. A NEW CONSTITUTION 

curtailed the jiowers of the presi 
dent, created a national council of adminis¬ 
tration (9 memliers elected on proportional 
basis by popular vote and endowed with 
important functions), and disestablished 
the Roman Catholic Church. 

1920. Uruguay joined the League of 

Nations. 

1923-1927. Jose Serrato, president. He 

and his successor, 
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1927-1931. Juan Compisteguy, continued 
and accelerated the policy of social 
reform until Uruguay, like the rest 
of the world, began to feel the 
pinch of the depression. 

1931-1938. GABRIEL TERRA, president. 

He represented the more advanced 
wing of the Liberal Party, and soon found 
himself in conflict with the national council 
of administration concerning the division 
of executive authority. In view of the 
political and social unrest and the conse¬ 
quent threat of civil war, 

1933. Terra established a temporary 
dictatorship. 


6 . ROl 

1917, Apr. 13. Bolivia severed relations ' 
with Germany, but did not declare ■ 
war. , 

1917-1920. Jose Gutierrez Guerra, presi- j 
dent. I 

1920, Jan. 10. Bolivia became an original i 
member of the League of Nations. ! 

Mar. 16. In the Tacna-Arica dispute, the ! 
Holi\ian go\’erninent took the ' 
stand that neither C.'hile nor I’eru was en- ' 
titled to the provinces. 'I'he Bolivian ■ 
go\ernnient claimed access to the Iku ilic, 
preferably through the port of Arica. Nov. ! 

1 Boli\’ia a])pealed in \'ain to the League of | 
Nations to secure such an access. 

July 11. A coup d'etat led to the oxer- 
throw of (iiitierrez (luerra, and 
1921-1925. BAUTISTA SAAVEDRA be¬ 
came president. His administra¬ 
tion was marked i)y industrial de\eloj)ment: : 
public imj)rovemenls. encouragement of 
agriculture and mining, flotation of large 
loans in the United States, etc. d'he exploi¬ 
tation of oil added greatly to the national 
re.sources. 

1925, May 2. Jose Cabino Villanueva, 
president. His election was an¬ 
nulled (Sej)t. i) by C'ongress, be¬ 
cause of fraud. \ illanuex a fled 
the countrv and 

1926-1930. HERNANDO SILES became 
president. 

1928-1929. Dispute between Bolivia and 
Paraguay over the Chaco region; 
war temporarily averted through 
the League and mediation of the 
American powers ([). 

1929. Settlement of the Tacna-Arica 
question (j). io() 5 ,'. Bolivia deti- 
nitely lost Atacama, but obtained the right 


1934, Apr. 19. A new constitution provided 

for a strong executive, restricted 
the |)owers of Parliament, and 
established compulsory voting. 
Terra was re-elected president and 

1935. A revolt against him was crushed. 
1935-1938. The Terra government con¬ 
tinued the work of social and 
economic reform, and Uruguay 
gradually experienced economic 
improvement. 

1938- Alfredo Baldomir elected presi¬ 
dent to succeed Terra. 
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to use the Chilean-built railway between 
La Ikaz and vVrica. 

1930, May 28. Overthrow of President 

Siles, whose regime had become 
unpopular through economic depression, 
fall in the price of tin, closing of the mines, 
and resultant labor unrest. After a tempo¬ 
rary government by a military junta, led 
bv (ien. Carlos Blanco Galinda, 

1931. DANIEL SALAMANCA was elected 

president. 

1932-1935. THE CHACO WAR, between 
Bolivia and Paraguay (p. io 66 ). 
1934, Dec. President Salamanca was over¬ 
thrown by a military coup, follow¬ 
ing serious defeats of the Bolixian 
forces. The xice-president, Luis 
Tejada Sorzano, assumed tlie 
presidency. 

1936, May 17. Another cou{) led to the fall 

of Tejada Sorzano, who was re¬ 
placed by a joint cixil and military junta 
under David Toro, who established a dic¬ 
tatorship. Measures to promote economic 
rex'ixal xvcrc ado})ted (virtual government 
mono|)oly ox'er the f)etroleum industry; 
conliscation (fl Standard Oil Co. })ropertics, 
Mar., 1037 , efforts to control mining and 
banking), Toro's policies aroused much 
opposition and 

1937, July 14. Toro was driven from office 

bv felloxv army olTiccrs. 

1938- ' GERMAN BUSCH succeeded 

as president. 

1939, Apr. 24. Busch suddenly assumed 
dictatorial j)owers, dissolxing 
congress and suspending the con¬ 
stitution. All connection with 
Euroi>can totalitarianism was, 
however, denied. 
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7. P 

1914 , Feb. 4 . A military revolt led to the 
overthrow of President Guillermo 
Billinghurst. 

1914 - 1915 . Col. Oscar Benavides served 

as provisional ])resident. 

1915 - 1919 . Jose Pardo, president. 

1917 , Oct. 5 . Peru severed relations with 
Germany, after attacks on J'erii- 
vian ships. 

1919 , July 4 . A coup d^etat led to the 
resignation and i nif prison men t of 
President Pardo, who was suc¬ 
ceeded (Aug. 24) by 

1919 - 1930 . AUGUSTO LEGUIA as presi¬ 
dent. Leguia’s administration 
was noteworthy for great material progress. 
An extensi\c j^rogram of internal reform 
was undertaken, large loans were sec ured 
in the United States (ig24, 1927, i92<S), 
education was expanded, relations of 
Church and State rev ised, social and labor 
legislation enacted. I 'or the rest Leguia’s re¬ 
gime was notorious for ('(►rruj)tion. 

1919 , Dec. 27 . A new constitution (went 

into elTcct Jan. 18, 1920) intro¬ 
duced compulsor}^ f)rimary educa¬ 
tion, com{)ulsory labor arbitra¬ 
tion, income tax, etc. 

1920 , Jan. 10. Like most Latin-American 

states, Peru joined the League of 
Nations at the very outset. 
1921 - 1929 . The long-drawn dispute with 
Chile over Tacna and Arica ([). 
1065), when finally settled, as¬ 
signed Tacna to Peru. 

1924 , June 21. Signature of a protocol with 
Ecuador, envisaging negotiations 
conc erning the old boundary dis- 
j)ute, and providing for arbitration 
in the event of failure of direct 
discussion. 

1930 , Aug. 25 . RESIGNATION AND 
FLIGHT OF LEGUlA, following 
a revolt led by Col. Luis Sanchez Cerro. 
Lcguia was captured and tried, but was 
acquitted. Sanchez Cerro became prcj- 
visional })resident, but 


8 . ECU 

1916 - 1920 . Alfredo Baquerizo Moreno, 
president. 

1917 , Dec. 7 . Ecuador severed relations 
with Germany because of the sub¬ 
marine campaign, but did not, like most 


ERU 

1931 , Feb.-Mar. A scries of revolts obliged 
Sanchez Cerro to give way to 

David Samanez Ocampo. 

Oct. 11. Sanchez Cerro was elected 
president. 

1932 - 1933 . Threat of war with Colombia, 

over the disputed territory of 
Leticia. Peru took a strong line and i)re- 
pared for war, though u(:ce])ting proffered 
mediation of the l>eague. ddie question 
was finally settled by agreement Sow 2, 
1084 - 

1933 , Apr. 9 . A new constitution was intro¬ 
duced. 

Apr. 30 . Assassination of Sanchez Cerro. 

He was suc ceeded at once l)y 

1933 - OSCAR BENAVIDES, as 
president. Social and political 

unrest continued, despite the gradual re- 
c'overy of the country from the defwession. 
Benavides, supj)()rled by conservative and 
clerical elements, was c)j)j)osc;d by the radi¬ 
cal A pra (Alianza Popular Revolucionaria 
Americana), an organization in which the 
student element was strong. The Aprista 
o])])osition was held down with an iron 
hand. 

1936 , Oct. 11 . d'he elections resulted in the 
defeat of Benavides’ candidate by 
the la'ftist groups, a Socialist l)eing chosen 
president. Thereupon Benavides had the 
elections declared null and had his own 
term prolonged for three years. 
Dec. 8 . The constituent assembly was 
dissolved and Benavides became 
virtually a dictator, blie radical o|)|H)sitic)n 
was suppressed (Public Security Law of 
I-eb. 21, 1987) efforts were made to 

counteract radicalism by the exteinsion of 
social reform activities. 

1938 , June. The boundary dispute with 
Ecuador threatened to end in war 
when the troops of the two states clashed 
on the frontier. Oct. 12 Lcuador a])pealecl 
to several American presidents to mediate, 
but I’eru took an uncomjjromising attitude 
toward la uadorean demands for cession of 
territory. 


A DOR 

other Lai in-American states, join the 
Jvcague of Nations at the conc lusion of the 
war. During the war and immediate post¬ 
war fieriod much progress was made in 
educ:aLion, social legislation, and above 
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all sanitation (work of the American Col. 
Gorgas at (iuayaquil, long a center of bu¬ 
bonic j)lague). 

1920-1924. Jose Luis Tamayo, president. 

He was succeeded by 

1924-1925. Gonzalo Cordova, who was 
driven from office by a military 
revolt l(*d by Gen Francisco Go¬ 
mez de la Torre (July 9, 1925). 
1926-1931. ISIDRO AYORA, president. 
He introduced 

1929, Mar. 28. A new constitution which 
ended the rnililary regime set up 
in 1925, but })aved the way for endless 
dis|)utes between the executive and the 
legislature. Ayora had ela])<)rate s»)eial and 
labor laws enacted and adopted many 
finaiK'ial reforms. 

1931, Aug. 25. Ayora resigned, t'ol. Luis 
Albal )ecanie pro\’isional [)resident, 
but was forced to flee after a coiif) d'i'lat 
(Get.). There followed a |)eriod of utter 
confusion, marked Icy eonllict between the 
executive and legislature and between the 
conser\’ati\e and liberal groups. After the 
suppression of a revolt (Aug. 1932), Marti¬ 
nez Mera became jeresident, only to be 
rejclaced in Dec. 1033 Icy J. M. Velasco 
Ibarra. 

1932-1934. The Leticia dispute between 
]\tu and Colombia (j). lo^tS) ga\e 
T'.cuador an ojcjcortunity to ass('rt 
claims to portions of the .Vma/on 
Basin. In jcarl motivated by 
these desires. 


1934, Sept. 28. ECUADOR ENTERED 

THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 

1935, Aug. 20. President Ibarra was over¬ 

thrown by a military junta, after 
he had attem})ted to assume dic¬ 
tatorial powers. He was replaced 
by Antonio Pons, who, in turn, 
was forced to resign. 

Sept. 26. A military dictatorship under 
Federico Paez was set up, to 
prevent the election of a conserva¬ 
tive (the dominant Liberal Party 
was sj)lit by disstmsions). 
1935-1937. DICTATORSHIP OF PAEZ. 

He sup})re.s.sed a nurnlcer of move¬ 
ments directed against his regime, 
but after a conflict with a constitu¬ 
ent assembly, con\encd to y)ro- 
mulgate a new constitution, 

1937. Oct. 22. Paez was obliged to resign. 
1937-1938. Gen. G. Alberto Enriquez be¬ 
came j)rovisional president. With 

support of the army he ado|)ted strong 
measures to maintain his authority. At the 
same lime he lil>crated many jX)litical 
f)ri.soners, abrogated olcjectionable rei)rcs- 
.sive legislation, and embarked upon the 
work of financial and legal reform. 

1938, June-Oct. Growing tension in re¬ 

lations with Peru, due to the 
long-standing disi)ute about the 
boundary (j). ion SC 

Dec. 2. The Ecuador Congress elected 

Aurelio Mosquera Narvaez presi¬ 
dent. 


9 . COLOMBIA 


1914-1918. Jose V. Concha, president. ! 

He rejiresenti'd the conservative j 
grou|)S which had becai in |)ower since 1884 i 
and which continued to rule the country ' 
until 1930. Put e\en the conservative ad- j 
ministrations of Colombia were obliged to j 
initiate a measure of social legislation to 1 
meet growing |)ressure from the lower | 
classes. ' 

Colombia remained neutral during the ' 
First World War, but joined the League of j 
Nations (kel). it), u)2o). ' 

1918-1921. Marco Fidel Suarez, president. | 
1919, Aug. 15. Signature of a contrac i with , 
the Tropical Oil Company for 1 
cx[)loitation of the C'olombian oil- I 
fields, one of tlie most imj)ortant 
sources of national wealth. 

1921, Apr. 20. The I idled States Senate 
finally ratified the Thomson- 
Urrutia Treaty (concluded 19:4) with certain 
modifications, thus ending the long disj)ute 
with regard to Panama. riic Colombian 
Congress ratified it Dec. 22. 


1922-1926. PEDRO NEL OSPINA, presi¬ 
dent. 

1922, Mar. 24. .Vn award by the Swiss 
Eederal Council ended a long¬ 
standing boundary dispute with Venezuela 
in favor of Colombia. A boundary 
treaty with Peru settled the frontier on that 
side. 

1926-1930. MIGUEL ABADIA MENDEZ, 
president. During his adminis- 
tratir)n the growing social tension found 
an outlet in a number of major strikes, in 
the course of which many were killed by tlie 
police and government forces. 
1930-1934. The election of ENRIQUE 
OLAYA HERRERA, a moderate 
lil)eral, brought to an end the long domi¬ 
nation of the conservative groups. The 
world de{)ression brouglit with it a rapid 
decline in coffee j)rices, and necessitated 
heax y borrowing. 

1932-1934. THE LETICIA DISPUTE with 
Peru (p. 1068). Occupation of 
the town of Leticia by armed Peruxians 
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brought the two countries to the verge of 
war. Under pressure from the Latin- 
American powers and the United States the 
disputants finally permitted supervision of 
the area by a League of Nations commis¬ 
sion. By the final settlement (1934) I’eru 
and Colombia proclaimed peace and amity 
and renounced armed action. 
1934-1938. ALFONSO LOPEZ became 
president, continuing the rule of 
the Liberal Party. The government now 
embarked upon far-reaching social reforms, 
aiming at government control of sub-soil 
riches, agrarian reforms, etc. Primary edu¬ 


10. VEN 

1909-1935. Dictatorship of JUAN VI¬ 
CENTE GOMEZ, who served 
during this period as either president or 
chief of the army. Gomez pursued a policy 
of nepotism and took care to ha\'e a con¬ 
gress entirely sul)ser\ient to him. For the 
rest, the period of his rule was marked by 
striking material progress: administrative 
reforms were adopted, finances stabilized 
(national del)t liquidated 1930), commerce 
and industry encouraged. After the open¬ 
ing of the Venezuela oil-fields (1918), the 
country soon became one of the leading oil 
producers, thus adding greatly to its wealth. 
On the other hand, the industrial develop¬ 
ment implied a growth of a f)roletaria.n class 
and a spread of radicalism which found 
much support among the students. The 
latter became acti\e op])onents of the | 
dictatorship. 1 

Venezuela maintained neutrality during | 
the First W'orld ar. but 
1920, Mar. 3. Joined the League of 
Nations. 

1929, 1931. Revolts led by Gen. Arevalo 
Cedeno were put down, as were 
other opposition moxements di¬ 
rected against the Gdmez regime, i 


cation was made free and compulsory, and 
the Catholic Church was disestablished. 
All these policies called forth the opposition 
of the conserx atives and clericals, who were 
further aided by the split in the Liberal 
ranks into moderate and progressive or even 
radical wings. Nevertheless, in the 
1938. Election the Liberals were able to 
maintain a majority, and 
1938- EDUARDO SANTOS, a moder¬ 
ate Liberal, became president. 
The Liberals won in the elections 
of j\lar. 19, 1939. 


EZUELA 

1935, Dec. 18. Death of President G6mez 

ended the dictatorship. Gen. 
Contreras became proc isional jaesident and 
succeeded in sui)pressing the disorders that 
broke out after the death of the strong 
man. 

1936, Apr. 25. Gen. Eleazar L6pez Con¬ 

treras was elected president, and 
July 16. A new constitution provided 
that the })resident’s term should 
be limited to five years, with no 
eligibility for re-election. 

1937, Jan. Elections were held for about 

one third of the seats in Congress. 
These turned out to be a decisi^’e victory 
for the Left parties, whereuf)on (h’el). 4) the 
government arrested many of the leaders 
of the Left (including newly elected con¬ 
gressmen) on the charge of communism. 
Most of these leaders wi;re exiled, and most 
of the radical organizations (including the 
Federation of Students) were dissolved. 
The new fmesident then did his utmost to 
su[)f)ress radicalism, but at the same time 
he embarked on a far-reaching program 
of social reform designed to mc'ct the needs 
and demands of the lower classes and to 
check the spread of subversive tendencies. 


11. BRAZIL 


1914-1918. Wenceslau Braz Pereira Go¬ 
mes, president. 

1915, May 25. Agreement with Argentina 
and Chile {A.B.C. Treaty) ])ro- 
viding for arbitration of disputes. 
1917, Oct. 26. BRAZIL DECLARED WAR 
ON GERMANY. Relations had 
been severed Apr. ii after sinking of 
Brazilian ships. During the war Brazilian 
warships co-operated with the Allies and 
Brazil furnished large stocks of food and 
raw materials. 


1918. Rodriguez Alves, president. He 
died (1919) before assuming office, 
and was succeeded by 

1919-1922. EPITACIO PESSOA as 
president. 

1920, Jan. 10. Brazil joined the League 
of Nations as an original member. 

1922-1926. ARTURO DA SILVA BER- 
NARDES, president. Widespread 
discontent with the governmental 
system led to a 

1924, July. Formidable revolt in Sio Paulo 
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and Rio Grande do Sul, led by Gen. Isidor 
Lopes. After sup[)ression of the insurrec¬ 
tion, the government undertook certain 
economic reforms. 

1926, June 14. Brazil announced with¬ 
drawal from the League of Na¬ 
tions (effective 1928 ), after failure 
to secure a permanent seat on the 
council. 

1926-1930. WASHINGTON LUIS PE¬ 
REIRA DE SOUZA, president. 

He maintained order and tried, without 
much success, to improve the finances. 
Social unrest developed rayhdly during this 
{leriod and resulted in drastic measures 
against strikes and communism (strikes 
illegaJ, Aug. 13, i()27). 

1930. The election of the Conservative 

Julio Prestes as president [iro- 
voked 

Oct. A GREAT REVOLT IN THE 
SOUTHERN PROVINCES, led 
by Getulio Vargas, gox ernor of Rio Grande 
do Sul. V'argas accepted tlie presidency 
(Oct. 26) and forced Pereira de Souza to 
resign (Oct. 30). 

1931. Establishment of the Nationdl 

Coffee Defhiriment, which year 
after year sufiervised the destruction of 
large quantities of coffee, in tlic hope of 
maintaining a good jiricc in the world 
market. Coffee being PraziPs chief export 
article, the collaji.se of jirices during the 
de[-)ression created much linancial diffi- 
c'ulty. 

1932. July-Oct, A revolt broke out in Sdo 

Paulo, which was successfully 
mastered by the government. Jdie move¬ 
ment was tlie result of risalry between Sao 
Paulo and Minas Geraes for control of the 
federal gox ernment. 

1933. The go\ernment introduced a pro¬ 

gram of economic rehabilitation, 
with numerous social and [lolitical 
reforms, including 

1934. July 16. A new constitution which 

involved greater centralization of 
control. The {)resident was hence- 

12. c K N r K A 


a. GENERAL 

After the declaration of war on Germany 
by the United Stales, the stales of Central 
America severed relations with Germany 
and ultimately declared war, mostly in 
1918 (Panama, .\pr. 7, 1917; Costa Rica, 
Alar. 23, 1918; Nicaragua, May 8, 1918; 
Honduras, July 19, 1918; Guatemala, Apr. 
23 , 1918J. After the war almost all of them 


forth to be elected by Congress and was 
not to be eligible for re-election. 
1934-1937. VARGAS was elected president 

under the new system. Economic 
conditions gradually improved, but social 
and political unrest increased. Among the 
industrial and plantation workers radical 
and communist propaganda made marked 
progress, while among the middle classes a 
strong fascist {I ntcgralisia) green shirt 
movement gained many adherents. The 
communist movement was said to be sup- 
})()rted from Moscow, while the new Nazi 
government in Ciermany, whether connected 
with the Integralisla group or not, unfolded 
an active and rather successful proj)aganda 
among the many (Germans in the southern 
provinces. Tarter arrangements with Ger¬ 
many resulted in a huge increase of trade 
between the two countries. 

1935, Nov. A communist revolt broke out 
in Pernambuco and then in Rio de 
Janeiro. Though suppressed within a week, 
the rev'olt gave the go\'ernmcnt an excuse 
for the introduction of martial law. Tlie 
I)rcsident was granted almost dictatorial 
powers, a strict censorship was inaugurated 
and si)ecial tribunals were set up to try 
communist leaders. 

1937, Nov. 10. VARGAS PROCLAIMED 

A NEW CONSTITUTION, after 
months of healed rivalry respecting the 
sucx'ession to the {^residency. The new con¬ 
stitution ga\e the jmesidenl full dictatorial 
powers and eslaldished a system of corpo¬ 
rative nature (organization of a national 
economic council). The president an¬ 
nounced that the new regime was not 
fa'^cist, but the distinction was not very 
ob\dous. 

1938, May 11. An Integralista rising was 

put down by the government 
without much difliculty. 

1939, Mar. 9. Brazil concluded a series of 

agreements with the United 
States, thereby obtaining financial 
aid and support in the work of 
general economic dcveloimient. 


L AMERICA 

became members of the League of Nations 
(Salvador joined in 1924, the otliers in 
1920). 

In the political sphere most of these states 
have continued in most unstable conditions, 
with numerous insurrections and overturns. 
Common to all of them has been the grow¬ 
ing class consciousness of the laborers on 
banana, cotTcc, and sugar plantations, which 
came to constitute an ever more formidable 
challenge to the ruling groups. Despite 
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representative machinery, the governments 
in many states are essentially dictatorships. 
During the iq2o’s the United States govern¬ 
ment intervened frequently in order to 
protect American lives and proj)erty. This 
policy, among other things, aroused much 
hostility toward the United States through¬ 
out Latin America, and has since been re¬ 
placed by the “good neighbor j)olicy,” 
which eschews intervention. 

1918, Mar. 10. The Central American 
court was dissolved after denunci¬ 
ation by Nicaragua and failure of 
the members to renew the ar¬ 
rangements. 

1921-1922. THE PACT OF UNION be¬ 
tween Costa Rica, Guatemala, 
Honduras, and Salvador, signed at San Jo.se 
(Jan. IQ, TQ2i). The agreement set up an 
indissoluble and perpetual union, to be 
called the Federation of Central America. 
A provisional federal council was organiz.ed 
(June 17 ) and V. Martinez of Guatemala 
became president. Oct.. 10 the federal con¬ 
stitution was completed, but once again 
the project of union was to l)e frustrated. 
Dec. 8 a revolution liroke out in Guatemala, 
directed against the go\ernment’s jiolicy 
of federation. With its success the whole 
scheme fell through and the federation was 
dissolved (Jan. 2q, 1922). Since that lime 
there has been clironic trouble about 
frontiers between the diiTerent stales, with 
o('casional danger of war. 

1922, Dec. 4 -1923, Feb. 7. A Central 
American Conference met at 
Washington at the instance of the United 
States government, which hoj)ed to termi¬ 
nate the dangerous friction between Nica¬ 
ragua and iJonduras. A general treaty of 
neutrality was drawn u}). jirovision was 
made for the creation of a Central .American 
court of justice, and measures to limit 
armaments and to further economic de¬ 
velopment were envisaged. The majority 
of the states ratified the treaties by 1920, 
but little was done to put them into effect. 

b. PANAMA 

1918. The constitution was amended to 

provide for the election of firo- 
vincial governors. 

1921. A boundary dispute with Costa Rica, 

inherited from the jieriod of Co- 
lomlhan sovereignty, threatened to provoke 
war when Panamanian troops occupied 
disputed territory and armed dashes ensued 
(Feb.-Mar.). The United States govern¬ 
ment forced Panama to evacuate the area 
involved, which was then occupied by 
Costa Rica (Aug.). 


Apr. 20. By the THOMSON-URRUTIA 
TREATY (p. 1050), Colombia 

recognized the indejiendence of i’anama. 
The boundaries, hitherto disfiuted, were 
adjusted, di})lomatic relations were estab¬ 
lished, and various accords were signed 
(1924-1925). 

1926, July 28. TREATY WITH THE 
UNITED STATES, designed to 
protect the canal in time of war. It pro¬ 
vided that Panama consider herself at war 
wdien the United States was belligerent, and 
that Panama permit jieacetime maneuvers 
by American forces on Panamanian terri¬ 
tory. ()])])osition by the Panamanian 
Assembly because of infringement of sover¬ 
eignty prevented ratilicalion [Jan. 26, 
1927). The question of soveri^ignty over 
the Canal Zone then arose, Panama denying 
that the United States j)ossessed such 
sowreignty. Panama ^'irtually appealed 
to the League of Nations to determine the 
question, but the League took no action 
and the president of Panama disavowed 
the appeal. 

1931. President Florencio Harmodio 
Arosemena was forced to resign as 
a result of revolution (Jan. 2). .A 
militarygo\ermnentwas.sel ujiand 

1932-1936. HARMODIO ARIAS became 
president. 

1933, Oct. 17. Ihesident Arias conferred 
with President Roosevelt in Wash¬ 
ington regarding the treaty relations be¬ 
tween the two countries. 'The result was 
a declaration that Panama should be ])er- 
niitted all the comnu'n ial rights of a sover¬ 
eign nation in the ('anal Zt'ne, and that 
there should be no American econonfic 
enterprise detrimental to Panama in the 
Canal Zone. The /Panamanians having be¬ 
come more and more mationalistic, 
1934-1935. Panama opened negotiations 
with the United States to secure 
modification of the T'rcaty of 1903, so as 
to eliminate the American guaranty of 
Panama’s inde]K‘ndence and the American 
right to intervene. 

1936- JUAN AROSEMENA, presi¬ 
dent. The negotiations with the 
United States finally eventuated in 
Mar. 2. A new treaty with the United 
States wliich met many of the 
objections raised by Panama to 
the earlier treaty. 

c. COSTARICA 

1917, Jan. 27. President Alfredo Gonzales 
Flores was overthrown by a mili¬ 
tary coup led by Federico Tinoco. 'Phe 
United States refused recognition to the 
new regime and 
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1919, May 6 . Tinoco was deposed by the 

Flores party. American marines 
were landed (June 4 ) to protect 
American interests. After the 
Dec. 9. Election of Julio Acosta as presi¬ 
dent, the United States govern¬ 
ment granted recognition (iQ 2 oj. 
1921. Conflict with Panama over the 
boundary {]). J 072 ). 

1924-1928. Ricardo Jimenez, president. 
1924, Dec. 24. Costa Rica withdrew from 
the League of Nations, 

1928. Cleto Gonzales Viquez, president. 
1936- Leon Cortes Castro, president. 

d. NICARAGUA 

1914, Aug. 5. Conclusion of the Bryan- 
Chamorro Treaty with the United 
States. gi\'ing the latter the right to con¬ 
struct a canal across Nicaragua and lease 
sites for naval bases on both coasts. (A)sta 
Rica and Salvador at once [)rotested against 
what they claimed was an infringianent of 
their soxereignty. 

1916, Apr. 13. 'rhe treaty was ratified by 

the United Slates, with the in¬ 
clusion of a declaration that its 
])ro\-isions were not intenchal to 
affei t the rights of other states. 

1916- 1921. EMILIANO CHAMORRO, 

president. 

1917, Mar. 2. Salvador submitted the 

(liiestion of the Hryan-Chamorro 
dVcaity to the C'entral American court of 
justiie, which declared tlie treaty to be a 
violation of the trtaitiesof 1907 . Nicaragua 
ignored the decision ;ind the efticaev of the 
court was thereby destroye‘ 1 . 

1917- 1924. An American financial com¬ 

mission, in collalioration with the 
collector general of customs, stabi¬ 
lized Nicaraguan finances. 
1921-1923. Diego Chamorro, president. 
1923-1925. Martinez Bartolo, president. 
1926, Aug. 3. CARLOS SOLORZANO 
elected president. Like his jire- 
deiessors he was a Conservative, 
but the new vice-jiresident, Juan 
Sacasa, was a IJberal. 

Oct. 26. A revolt, led by Emiliano Cha¬ 
morro, forced Sacasa and other 
liberals out of the government. 
1926, Jan. 14. Solbrzano resigned and Cha¬ 
morro became president. d'hc 
United States refused him recog¬ 
nition and when, 

May 2. A Liberal insurrection was 
started by Gen. Agustino Sandino, 
the American go\'ernment hastily landed 
forc:es. An armistice was elTected by 
the United States (Sept. 23 ); Chamorro 


, 1914 A.D.-1939 A.D. 1073 

resigned and the Nicaraguan Congress 
elected 

Nov. 11 . Adolfo Diaz (Conservative) 
president. But 

Dec. 2. Sacasa returned from exile in 
Mexico and set up a Liberal 
gov'ernment of his own, wdiich was recog¬ 
nized by Mexico. During the civil war 
which ensued, the United States govern¬ 
ment supported Diaz. 

1927, May 4. Henry L. Stimson, repre¬ 

senting the United States, suc¬ 
ceeded in bringing the two factions together. 
]‘resident Diaz was to comjilete his term of 
office, the o]>])osition was to disarm, and 
the United States was to supervise the 
forthcc^ming elections. 

1928, Nov. 4. Jose Moncada (Liberal) 

was elected, the United States 
goN'ernment sujiervising the jiolling. San¬ 
dino, who had been continuing the lighting 
on his own account and who had gone so 
far as to attack the American troofis, with¬ 
drew to Mexii'o, but in 1931 resumed the 
struggle. 

1933. The Sandino insurrection was sup¬ 
pressed. Sandino himself was 
killed ( 1934 ), but si)oradic out¬ 
breaks of his followers continued 
for some years. 

1933-1936. JUAN SACASA, president. 
1936, June 2. Sacasa was deposed liy tfie 
National (hiard, led by Cien. 
Anastasio Somoza. 

1937- ANASTASIO SOMOZA, presi¬ 
dent. lie made himself virtually 
dictator and proceeded with the utmost 
vigor against communists and other radi¬ 
cals. The introduction of rigid exchange 
control was designed to helj) the country 
economically, but met with inditlerent 
success. 

1939, Mar. 23. A constituent assembly 
a[)proved a new constitution and 
re-elected Somoza to the presi¬ 
dency. 

e. HONDURAS 

1916, Mar. Francisco Bertrand became 
president following a successful 
revolution. 

1919, Aug. Insurrection of Rafael L 6 pez 
Gutierrez, a Liberal. President 
Bertrand was obliged to flee, and American 
marines were landed (Sept. ii). Through 
American mediation a civil war was avoided 
and 

1920-1923. Gutierrez became president. 

When the elections of 1924 proved 
to be indecisive, 
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J934, Feb. 1. GVTIFRREZ ESTAB¬ 
LISHED A DICTATORSHIP. 
The Conser\ativcs, uiu/cr Tiburcio Carlas, 
rose in re\-olt and niarclifd on the nipilal. 

riie I'tiitoff Slates st'\<TO(i rchitions with 
Ciwtierrez atul landed more iro<>[>s. ihltidr- ; 

rcz. Nvas \s’i\\cd iMar. lo), and 
Mar. 31. The insurgents occupied the , 
capital. By the Pact of Amapala j 

(Miiy 3 ), the civil war wns ended. Vi- I 
cente Tosta became provisional president 
and suppressed an attempt at further / 
revoJution by Gregorio Ferrara (Aug.- 
Oct.). A new constitution was then framed 
and 

1925. MIGUEL PAZ BARAHONA be¬ 
came president, the United States 
forces having jjrcvented revolutionary lead¬ 
ers from becoming candidates. The United 
Stales sup})orted Harahona against further 
attempts at re\x)lt by h'errara. 

1928. Vicente Mejfa Colindres, president. 
1933. Gen. TIBURCIO CARIAS president. 

He assumed practically dictatorial 
powers. 

1936, Apr. 15. The constitution was 

amended to enable the president 
to retain power until 194 .P The 
growing unrest in the country led 
to numerous outbreaks and re¬ 
volts. 

1937, Jan.-Feb. A serious uprising, led by 

Gen. Justo Umana, was crushed. 

'The government dro\'e all o])- 
ponents ol the regime into llight 
or else im[)ri 5 oned them. 

f. SALVADOR 

The recent history of Salvador has been 
much less spectacular than that of the neigh¬ 
boring states. 'Die constitutional system 
operated without much friction until 
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J931, Dec. 3. A coup d^S/a/ enabled Mar 
miliano H. Martinez i,, „J'' 
himself president. ' ^ 

1932. Mart nez established a dictatorship. 
J.ike ncar-l)v dictators, he j 

himself lo the su()pression of (ooi 
munism and other radical mow 
incnts. 

1937, Aug. 10. Salvador withdrew from 
the League of Nations. 

1939, Jan. 20. A constitutional congress 
abrogated the constitution of iSSO 
and ado})ted a new regime. 

g. GUATEMALA 

1920, Apr. 8 . ESTRADA CABRERA, 
president since iSgS, was depo.scd 
by the Assembly because of Ids oj)- 
Iiosition to the scheme of Central 
Americ'an federation (p. 1072 ). 

1920-1921. Carlos Herrera, president. He 
was overthrown by a revolution 
(r() 2 i, Dec. 5 ) led by den. Jose 
Orellana, who rejected the Central 
,\meri('an federation scheme. 

1922-1926. Orellana, president. 

1926-1930. Lazaro Chacon, president. 

1930. Bautillo Palma, president. He was 
overthrown (Dec. m) l)y den. 
Manuel Orellana, wlio was not 
recognized by the United States 
and who soon resigruxl. 

1930- 1931. J. M. Andrade, president, until 

1931- GEN. JORGE UBICO made 
himself President-Dictator. He 
established close contac t with the 
dictators of Honduras t'lnd Salva¬ 
dor for the supi)ression of all 
of)position. 

1935. By “plebiscite” Ubico’s term was 
extended until 1943 . 


13. MEXICO 


The revolution that convulsed IMexico 
after the downfall of Diaz in 1911 (p. 822 ) 
had reduced the country to a state of utter 
confusion by 1914 . Numerous leaders 
(Huerta, Carranza, Obregon, \'illa, Zapata, 
etc.) held various parts of the territt^ry, 
installing their own j:)residenls, lighting 
each other, and creating diiTiculties with 
Mexico’s neighbors. 

1914, Apr. 9. A group of American marines 
was arrested at Tampic'o. The 
United States government demanded satis¬ 
faction (csp. a salute). On the refusal of 
Huerta to meet American demands. United 
States troops occupied Vera Cruz (Apr. 


21 ). Huerta broke off relations with the 
United States. The major South-American 
states attempted to mediate, and Nov. 
23 the American forces evacuated Vera 
Cruz. 

July 5. Victoriano Huerta was elected 
president. He resigned almost at 
once (July 15 ), admittedly because cT the 
refusal of the United States government 
to recognize him, which made his position 
impossible. 

Aug. 16. Gen. Alvaro Obreg 6 n and 

a constitutionalist army took 
Mexico City and Venustiano Carranza be¬ 
came president. As yet the Constitutional- 
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ists controlled only part of llie country. In the counterpart of the American Feder- 

the north Francisco Villa was practically ation of Labor, and before long was to be 

dictator. He at once declared war on the challenged by a more radical organization. 

Carranza regime, installing Eulalio Gu- For the time being, however, it was an 

tierrez as president (deposed again Jan. 17, important factor in the furtherance of 

1915). For a time Villa held Mexico City, the constitutional and social reform move- 

but ment. 

1915, Jan. 27. Obregon recaptured the 1920, Apr. 9. Three of the leading generals 

capital for the ('onstitutionalists. (Adolfo dc la Huerta, Alvaro 

Oct. 19. The United States government Obregbn, and Plutarco Klias Calles) joined 

and a number of Latin-American forces against Carranza, who was accused 

states recognized Carranza as dv of attempting to dictate the presidential 

faclo president. Creat Hritain succession. The oj)j)osition proclaimed the 

followed suit (Xov. i(»). Republic of Sonora and took the field. 

1916, Mar. 9. I'orces of Villa’s party May S Obregon took Mexico City and 

raided across tlie frontier into New thereafter many of the cities on the east 

Mexico. Thereupon American troo])S pur- coast. Carranza was killed (May 21) and 

sued him (Mar. 15). C'arranza at on(e Villa surrendered to the \'ictorious insur- 

protested against tlie v iolation of Mexican gents (July 27; he was endowed with a 

territory and began to offer resistaiu e. handsome estate, which he enjoyed until 

Clash of Americans and iMexicans at Car- his assassination in 1923). 

rizal (June 21). Ultimately confererues Sept. 5. OBREGON was elected presi- 
were arranged to arrive at some stUtle- j dent. He was recognized by the 

ment. American troops departed Feb. 5, United States (Aug. 31, 1923) upon agrec- 
igi;. ment to resf)ect tides to land acquired 

1917, Jan, 31. THE NEW CONSTITU- before 1917 and to accept an adjustment of 

TION was adopted by the Mexi- American claims, 

can Congri'ss (pronuilgaied l eb. 5). This 1923, Dec. 6. Adolfo de la Huerta led a 
instrument had lieen worked out by a ('on- ^ revolt against the goyernment of 

stitutional conv ention, in session since Nov. Obregon and the latter’s candidate for the 
21. Rc})resenting advanced nationalist and iwesidenc'y, Calles. The United States gov- 

radical social views, the C.:onstitution of ernment sup)>orled Obregon, vyho was able 

1917 at once became the charter of the new to crush the insurrection (1924). 

Mexico. It i^n'ovided for universal suffrage. 1924-1928. PLUTARCO CALLES, presi- 
the curbing of foreign ovvmership of laiKls, dent. After a long and serious 

mines, and oil-fields, restriction of the controversy with the United States regard- 

power and pr(.)})erty of the Church and ing the a})p]ication of tlie constitution to 

monastic orders, the 8-hour day, a mini- foreign {)r()j)erties, an adjustment was 

mum wage, arbitration of labor disputes, finally arrived at (1927, Calles-Morrow 

agrarian reform (breakup of large estates Agreement), due to the more conciliatory 

and distribution among the landless), attitude of the United States government 

housing reform, etc. and the mission of J)wight Morrow as 

Mar. 11. CARRANZA was elected anil)assador. 

president, for a 4-year term. By Calles continued the work of agrarian 
tlie eonslitulion he was ineligible and educational reform initiated in 1917, 

for re-eleelion, in 1921. but soon came into conflict with the Roman 

1918, Feb. 19. By decree, oil was declared Catholic Church over the application of 

an inalienable national resource constitutional provisions, 

and a tax was levied on oil lands and con- 1927, Feb. The Church publicly repudi- 
tracts made before May 1, 1917, Titles ated the Con.slitution of 1917, but 

to oil lands were to be transformed into the government (Feb. 1 r) ordered national- 

concessions. American and British com- ization of Church property and began to 

panics, supported by lluir governments, at close Church schools. F'oreign priests, 

once protested. For the time being the monks, and nuns were deported. The 

matter was settled by compromise, but, as struggle thus begun has continued with but 

it turned out, the episode was only the first little interruption and has frequently led 

mov^e in a long campaign to break the power to open conllicts. 

and wealth of foreign companies. 1927, Oct. A great insurrection broke out 
1918. Formation of the Confederation of and soon covered a dozen prov'- 

Labor {Confcdvracion Rcgkmal inces. Calles proved himself the strong 

Obrera Mvxicana, popularly called the man of Mexico by proceeding at once and 

CROM). This became possible under the with great vigor against the rebels. Witliin 

new constitution. The confederation was a couple of months most of the leaders 
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had been defeated, captured, and exc 
cuted. 

1928, July 1. Obregon was re-elected 

president, but was assassinated 
a few weeks later (July 17). Thcre- 
ufx)n 

1928-1930. EMILIO FORTES GIL served 
as provisional president. Callcs 
remained the real power in the 
government and put down another 

1929, Mar.-Apr. Insurrection, provoked 

by political and religious discon¬ 
tent and led by Gens. Jesus Maria 
Aguirre and Gonzalo Escobar. 
June 21. A compromise agreement was 
reached with the Church, which 
relieved the tension for the time 
being. 

Aug. 11. Promulgation of an extensive 
labor code, in accordance with the 
Constitution of IQ17: 8-hour day, 
6-day week, right to strike, mini¬ 
mum wage, compulsory insurance, 
etc. 

1930-1932. PASCUAL ORTIZ RUBIO, 
president. Calles remained the 
dominant figure, and the new ad¬ 
ministration simply continued the 
policy of its |)redecessors. 

1931, Sept. 9. Mexico joined the League 

of Nations. 

1932, Sept. 3. President Ortiz Rubio re¬ 

signed after a difference with 
Calles, who had (1931) assumed 
the ministry of war. 

1932-1934. Gen. Abelardo Rodriguez 

served as j)ro\'isional pre.sident. 

1933, Adoption of a Six-Year Plan of social 

legislation and economic develop¬ 
ment, which really signified a move toward 
the Right on the part of Calles and the 
National Revolutionary Party, in so far as 
it deferred some of the more extreme 
measures earlier envisaged. 

1934, July 2. GEN. LAZARO CAR¬ 

DENAS, the choice of Calles, was 
elected president after the constitution had 
been amended to extend the presidential 
term to six years, (.’ontlict soon developed 
between Calles and the new j^resident, who, 
though young, at once demonstrated a 
strong will-power. Representing the more 
advanced wing of the party, Cardenas re¬ 
garded Calles as too conservative. In 1935 
he forced Calles into exile and, on the 
latter’s return to Mexico (1936), had him 
arrested and sent off to the United States. 
Thereafter Cardenas, undisputed master of 
the country, embarked uj^on an accelerated 
program of reform, in which he was sup¬ 
ported by the new Confederation of Mexi¬ 
can Workers (Feb. 1936), led by Vicente 
Lombardo Toledano, next to the president 


the most outstanding figure on the political 
scene. Within a coujde of years as much 
land was expropriated as in the years 1917- 
1934. 'Phis was distributed to tlie })easants 
on the communal {cjido) basis. With re¬ 
gard to the Church, Cardenas adojitcd a 
somewhat more conciliatory attitude, 
though he insisted on the elimination of the 
Church from [)olitics and ut)held the nation¬ 
alization of Church ])roperty. 

1936, Nov. 23. A new expropriation law 

cmy)owered the government to 
seize ]private property when neces¬ 
sary for the social 

welfare.” Thereupon 

1937, June 23. The National Railways of 

Mexico were taken over by the 
workers, and 

Nov. 1. The sub-soil rights of the 
Standard Oil t'omf)any and other 
com[)anies were declared nationalized. 
'Phese steps inaugurated a new |)hase of the 
contlict with foreign interests. "Phe fc'deral 
lal)or board ordered American and British 
oil interests to increase the wages of workers 
by one-third, whi( h the companies dei hired 
to 1)0 irnjxissible. 

1938, Jan. 19. A new tariff raised the 

rates from 100 to 200% on articles 
imported chielly frtim the United 
States. 

Mar. 1. The Mexican courts decided for 
tke government and against 17 oil 
(omi)anies, in the wages dis|)ute. 

Mar. 18. THE GOVERNMENT TOOK 
OVER THE PROPERTIES OF 
THE AMERICAN AND BRITISH OIL 
COMPANIES, valued at ^^450,000,000. 
The governments at once yirotested against 
such action. The United States govern¬ 
ment, securing no encouragement to hope 
for settlement, discontinued siK er purchases 
from Mexico, as a retaliatory measure. 
J'he British government susj)endcd diplo¬ 
matic relations. The issue raised tre¬ 
mendous excitement throughout Mexico, 
the f)eople vigorously supj)orting the gov¬ 
ernment. 

May-June. Cardenas proceeded against 
Gen. Saturnino Cedillo, former 
minister of agric ulture and “boss” of the 
j)rovince of San Luis Potosi, who was re¬ 
ported on the verge of revolt in the interest 
of conservati\'e groups. 'Phe mo\'ement 
Was easily broken. 

July 21. The United States government 
propo.sed arbitration of claims 
against Mexico for exproj)riation of lands 
held by Americans (valued at ^10,000,000). 
The American government did not disjmte 
the right of Mexico to expropriate, but 
insisted on full compensation. The Mexi¬ 
can government refused both arbitration 
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and compensation (except in very general 
statements). On the contrary, it proceeded 
to conclude 

Sept. 5. Oil barter agreements with 
Germany, Italy, and other nations, 
by which the oil should be exchanged for 
manufactured goods (previously imi>orted 
chiefly from the United States and Eng¬ 
land). Nevertheless the United States 
government maintained a moderate at¬ 
titude and showed great reluctance to 
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abandon the “good neighbor” policy. Fb 
nally 

Nov. 12. The United States and Mexico 
reached an agreement on the land 
question. Commissioners were to appraise 
the value of the properties and the Mexican 
government was to pay compensation at 
the rate of ^i,000,000 per annum until the 
claims were liquidated. Repeated efforts 
to reach an agreement on the oil issue 
(si)ring, 1939) failed to |)roduce results. 


14. THE WEST INDIES 


a. CUBA 

1917, Apr. 7. Cuba declared war on Ger¬ 
many. Ulie war {)eri(Ki was one 
of great prosperity for the sugar industry, 
large cpjantities being shipiied to the 
United States. Rut after the war the 
market coIla[)sed with serious results for 
C'uba. 

1920, Mar. 8 . Cuba joined the League of | 
Nations. | 

Nov. 1. Dr. Alfredo Zayas, candidate | 
of tlie coalition National League, ' 
was elected by what his opponent, Jose | 
Gomez (Liberal), declared t(* ha\e been 
fraudulent methods. To prexent (ontlict 
the United States goxernment sent (len. 
Enoch Crowder, who arranged for new 
elections (1921, Mar. 15), which resulted in 
another victory for Zayas. 
1921-1925. ALFREDO ZAYAS, president. 

Crowder was withdrawn (1923) 
and the C'uf)an gox ernment gradu¬ 
ally adojUed a ])olicy of oppositiv>n 
to American inlluencc. 

1925-1933. GERARDO MACHADO 
(Liberal), president. He at¬ 
tempted to sol\e the problems of the sugar 
industry by restricting ])roduction, stimu¬ 
lated industrial develo})ment (higher tariffs), 
and promoted i)ublic improvements and 
health. The term of the president was 
extended to six years and Machado was 
re-elected. He made himself virtually dic¬ 
tator, but thcrel)y artmsed much o])position 
which was enhanced by economic diUiculties 
arising from the world depressii>n. 

1930-1931. A revolt led by Mario Menocal 

was su})j)rcssed and various re¬ 
strictive measures were introduced, but 
unrest and disorders continued (1931-1933). 
The United States had, at the outset, de¬ 
clared its intention not to intervene except 
in case of extreme anarchy. Hut it at- 
temyited to mediate, thereby arousing the 
resentment of Machado. 


1933, Aug. 12. An army revolt forced 

Machado out of office. Carlos 
Manuel de Cespedes became president, 

but disorder continued and the United 
States felt obliged to send warships to 
Cuba. 

Sept. 5. Cespedes was driven from office 

by another army coup, led by 
Fulgencio Batista, who became 
practical dictator, though he 
eschewed political office. 

Sept. 10. Grau San Martin became 
president and formed an ex¬ 
tremely radical gON'ernment, which 
was not recognized by the United 
Slates. 

1934, Jan. 20. Overthrow of Grau San 

Martin. Carlos Mendieta be¬ 
came president and succeeded in 
concluding with the United States 
May 29. An agreement by which the 
PLATT AMENDMENT (p. 823) 
WAS ABROGATED and limitations on 
t'uban sovereignty were removed. Some¬ 
what later (Aug. 24) the United States and 
C'uba signed a reci})rocal trade agreement 
very fax orable to the latter. 

1935, Dec. 10. Mendieta resigned, and 

1936, Jan. 10. Miguel Mariano Gomez 

was elected. Before the year was 
out, 

Dec. 23. Gomez was forced from office 

bv Batista, and 

1936, Dec. 24-1940. FEDERICO LA¬ 
REDO BRU became pjresident. 
Batista remained the real dictator, and his 
regime, after 1933, embarked on a policy 
which apparently aimed at a corporative 
state along fascist lines. All political and 
social oj)position was dealt xvith in drastic 
fashion. At the same time the gewernment 
threw itself into radical social legislation 
and adopted (July 25, 1937) a Three- 
Year Plan xvhich involved state control 
of the sugar and mining industries, the 
reorganization of agricultural schools, 
the distribution of land, etc. In 
1940, Feb., a convention assembled to 
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draft a new constitution which came into 
force Oct. lo, with General Fulgencio Batista 
as head of the government. 

b. HAITI 

1914- 1915. Haiti was wracked by revo¬ 

lutionary movements, one presi¬ 
dent following another in raf)id succession 
and the country in chaos. American ma¬ 
rines were landed to protect foreigners and 
foreign property, and finally to supervise an 
election in the hope of re-establishing some 
measure of ordered government. 

1915- 1922. PHILIPPE DARTIGUE- 

NAVE, president. He concluded 
Sept. 16. A TREATY WITH THE 
UNITED STATES which gave 
the latter a practical protectorate. United 
States marines remained in occupation, and 
the United States government was given 
supervision of the customs oHices and the 
power to organize a constabulary. 
1918, June 19. A new constitution was 
introdiK'ed. 

July 12. Haiti declared war on Germany. 

1918-1919. A revolt directed against the 
American occu|)ation and led 
by Charlemagne Perlate, cau.sed 
much troulfie. but was finally sup¬ 
pressed. 

1920, June 30. Haiti joined the League of 
Nations. 

1922-1930. LUIS BORNO, president. Op¬ 
position to his rule led to 

1929, Dec. Serious disorders. Larger 

American forces were sent to the 
island, wdiere they were attacked by the 
mobs. In view of the wi(les[)read anti- 
American feeling, the \\'ashington go\erji- 
ment sent out 

1930, Feb.-Mar. A commission of investi¬ 

gation, headed by W. Cameron 
Forbes. This commission recommended 
administrative reforms, the replacement of 
the military high commis.sioner by a ci¬ 
vilian, and the continuation of the treaty 
relationship until ig36. It persuaded 
Borno to relinquish office, and 
1930-1941 STENIO VINCENT became 
president. With American aid 
order was restored, finances and adminis¬ 
tration were reformed, public im])rovements 
introduced, and education was developed. 
At the same time a series of agreements 
were made providing for e\'entiial termi¬ 
nation of American control. These were 
blocked by the Haitian Assembly, which 
insisted on immediate withdrawal. After 
the advent of tlie Roosevelt administration 
in the United States arrangements were 
quickly made for complete termination of 


1 American conlro and liquidation of the 
Haitian foreign debt. 

1934, Aug. 6. The American forces were 

withdrawn. After a f)lebiscite and 
under e.xecutive pressure, the 
Haitian Assembly a})proved the 
agreements with the United States, 
and ado])ted 

1935, June 17. A new constitution, which 

endowed the president Avith wide 
executive powers. Vincent’s term 
wus extended to igqi. 

1937, Oct. An acute crisis developed in 
relations between Haiti and the 
Dominican Republic, because of m;i,ltreat¬ 
ment of Haitians (p. 1070). 'fhe Vincent 
government sought a peaceful solution and 
requested the good offices of the United 
States, Mexico, and C'uba. An agreement 
was finally reached Jan. 31, ig38. 

c. THE DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 

C'hronic reA'olution and widespread dis¬ 
order in Santo Domingo led to 
1914, June 26. Intervention by the United 
States, which restored jieace be 
tween the warring factions. 

1916, May. Further outbreaks resulted in 
further intervention and 
Nov. 29, PROCLAMATION OF 
AMERICAN MILITARY OCCU¬ 
PATION. This step called forth opf)osition 
in the republic and in the United States 
also, with the result that from 1920 onward 
the American go\'ernment sought to ar 
range for withdrawal. 

1922, June 30. Agreement between the 
Dominican government and the 
United States. American rule ended Oct. 
21 and the last marines were withdrawn 
Sept. 18, 1924. prox isional government 
was set up and 

1924-1930. HORACIO VASQUEZ became 
president. 

1924, Sept. 29. The Dominican Republic 
joined the League of Nations just 
as soon as tlie last American forces 
had left. 

1929, Apr. An American commission, 

headed by Charles G. Dawes, at 
the recjuest of the Dominican gov¬ 
ernment investigated the finances 
and made recommendations. 

1930, Feb. 23. President Vasquez was 

forced to resign as a result of a 
revolt. 

1930-1938. RAFAEL LEONIDAS TRU¬ 
JILLO, president. He adopted a 
policy of social reform and public works, 
developing communications, introducing 
sanitation, encouraging agriculture, and 
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distributing lands. Opposition to his rule 
was dealt with harshly, so that members 
of opposition |)arties were obliged to llee 
abroad. 

1937, Oct. The Dominican government 

drove a large number of immi¬ 
grant Haitians back over the border, killing 
many in the process. "J'his led to protests 
and demands for reparation from the Hai¬ 
tian government, wliich invoked American 
conciliation treaties for settlement of the 
dis|)ute. Hy this method an agreement was 
arrived at (Jan. 31, 1938). 

1938, May 17. Jacinto B. Peynardo was 

elected president after JYujillo 
had annouiKcd his fortlicoming 
retirement. 

d. PUERTO RICO 

1917, Mar. 2. THE JONES ACT. making 

J'uerto Ki(0 a territory and grant¬ 
ing American citizensliip to its inhabitants. 
\'oting was made com|)iiIsorv. Proportional 
representation \\as established by means 
of a "limited \'ote'’ for uTtain senators and 
re[)resentatives. It was further i)ro\'ided 
that United Slates internal re\x*nue col¬ 
lections on tlu' island should be })aid into 
tlie Puerto Rican treasury. (Subsequently 
j)ermission was accorded the island, ])racti- 
cally, to collect I'nited States income la.xes 
for the i)enetit of the local treasury.) W ith 
such assistance, the budget of the insular 
go^'ernment increased fr(»m about ^^2,000,- 
000 in igoi to ^11.000,000 in 1924, .More 
than half of these funds were derived 
from what would normally be federal tax¬ 
ation. 

May. I'he I iiited States having dec lared 
war on Ciermany, the selective 
draft was extended to Puerto Rico by re¬ 
quest of the insular go\ ernment, after only 
two months of American citizenship. 

Some 18,000 men were inducted into 

service. 

1918, June 2. d'he war, thus far ratlicr 

distant, was suddenly brought 
home to the I’uerto Ricans when a Ger¬ 
man submarine sank the Carolina near the 
end of her Noyagc from San Juan to New 
York. 

Oct. 11, 24. A serious earthquake did 

much damage to towns on the 
west end of the island. 

1924, Mar. A delegation, including Gov. 

Towner, came to the United 
States with the request that 
Puerto Rico be granted the rights 
of statehood without representa¬ 
tion in Congress. 

1928. The Puerto Rican legislature pe¬ 
titioned President Coolidge for the 
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grant of autonomy without statehood. Au¬ 
tonomy was desired to provide homesteads 
for the peasantry, to free the island from 
American tariff restrictions, and to deal 
with the problem of absentee landlordism. 
President Coolidge replied, pointing out the 
adv’antages of American rule. 

1930. Gov. Theodore Roosevelt was forced 
to appeal to Congress and to 
private philanthropy to aid the 
depre.ssed f)opulation, of whom 
6ob^ were without emj)loyment. 
1933. The Democratic administration in 
the United States took a much 
greater interest in the JTierto Rican situ¬ 
ation and extended a large measure of 
relief, along lines follow'ed in the United 
States itself. Nevertheless, there developed 
in the island an e\'er stronger demand for 
redefinition of status. Aj)art from a wide¬ 
spread sentiment in fa\or of statehood, there 
emerged a strong nationalist movement 
aiming at c-onqdete independence. 
1936-1937. The Nationalists provoked 
demonstrations and riots, which in 
turn resulted in serious clashes 
with the [)cdicc, arrest of many 
leaders, outbreaks of terrorism, 
etc. 

1939, June 4. A committee of the legis¬ 
lature brought forth a demand for 
statehood and in the interxal 
"demanded” an electi\e gew'ernor 
with power to a[)i)oint officials. 

e. VIRGIN ISLANDS 

1916, Aug. 4. AMERICAN-DANISH 
TREATY, by which Denmark 
agreed to cede the Danish West Indies 
(about 100 islands with a total area of 132 
.s(|uare miles,) to the United States for 
^25.000,000. d'he treaty wars ratified Jan. 
17. 1917, and formal possession was taken 
Mar. 31 of the same year. Danish law's 
were allowed to remain in effect. 

d’he pojiulation (c. 26,000 in 1917) has 
suffered much from ei onomic distress. The 
sugar industry of St. ('roix had been in 
})ro('ess of I'oncentration and many small 
sugar mills had been abandoned. Ulti¬ 
mately all grinding was done in three large 
"centrals.” Many laborers w'cre thereby 
thrown out of em|)loyment. The loss of the 
free port status, which had existed under 
Danish rule, reduced the trade of the 
islands, es])ecially of St. Thomas. I'he 
American prohibition huv (1919) further 
destroyed the market for sugar products, 
though bay rum continued to be manu¬ 
factured. The main achievement of the 
American administration has been in the 
development of education. 
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1924, Aug. 29-Sept. 1. Hurricanes dam- 1933. The Roosevelt administration in the 

aged St. Thomas and St. John. United States began to extend 

1931, Feb. After a succession of governors relief measures to the islands. Develop- 

from the U.S. Navy^ the United ment of the tourist trade, expansion of the 
States establislied a civil government for rum industry, etc., did much to ameliorate 
the islands, making St. "ITomas the capi- economic conditions, 

tab Paul M. Pearson became the first civil 1936, June 22. The Organic Act revised 
governor. the political arrangements of gov- 

1931, Mar. The depression became so | ernment. The governor was to be assisted 
pronounced in the islands that i by a territorial legislative assembly, Corn- 
President Hoover was able to refer to them | posed of the elected municijial councils of 
as “an effective ]^oorhouse” with i St. Thomas and St. Uroix. 

the population dependent upon the bounty ! 1938, Jan. 1. lbn\ersal suffrage went into 
of the United States. i effect under the new arrangements. 
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E. AFRICA 


1. GENERAL 


1916, Mar. Completion of a railroad and j 
steamer route from east to west ■ 
from Dar-es-Salaam to l„akc Tan- I 
Ranyika and thence to the Congo j 
River. | 

1918, May. The Cape to Cairo Railroad j 

reached Ikikama on the ]>iialal)a 
River, making possible tra\'el from the 
Ca})e to C airo by rail and water with two 
short breaks ('Fabora to ^Iwanza and | 

Tsimule to Reiaf). I 

1919, Sept. I nternational agreement ))ro- 

hibiting tin- manufacture and im¬ 
portation of liquor into Afrii a and 
controlling the arms and mu¬ 
nitions trade. 

1920, Feb.-Mar. 20. Sir H. A. van Ryne- 

veld and Sir C. J. Brand lirst flew I 
from Cairo to the Cape. 

Feb.-Mar. .Maj. Vuillemin flew from j 
Algiers to Gao on the Xiger and i 
t.luTice to I lakar. I 

Dec. The Courtot expedition crossed the 
Sahara to Lake (.'had by nx^tor. 

1921, Jan. 14. Rosita Forbes and Has- j 

sanein Bey \isiled the oasis of ; 
Kufra and traveled thence to 
Alexandria. i 


1922, Dec.-1923, Mar. ' The Ilaardt ex¬ 
pedition crossed the Sahara to the 
Niger and back again with cater¬ 
pillar motors. 

1924, Feb.-Mar. Lieuts. Arrachard and 

Lemaitre Hew across the desert to 
Timbuktu and return. 

Nov.-1925, July. (Aipt. Delingette and 
his wife first crossed Africa by 
motor from Oran to Capetown. 

1925, Nov.-1926, Feb. Alan Cobhara flew 

from Cairo to the Cape in 04 flying 
hours. 

1926, Sept. 25. An international slavery 

convention was signed by 20 states. 
Nov.-1927, Mar. Cobham flew from 
I^ondon to Cairo and thence to 
Capetou n. 

1929, Jan.-Apr. Prince Sixtus of Bourbon 
opened a motor route from Algiers 
to bake Chad. 

Mar. (.'ajit. Crofton and Owen Tweedy 
went by motor from Rejaf on the 
upper .\ile to Lake Chad, the 
N'igt'r River, and thence to Algiers. 
1935, Jan. 14. The first train crossed the 
Lower Zambezi bridge, one of the 
h'Ugest in the world. 


Ecn er and the sedan 


1914, Dec. 18. Egypt proclaimed a British 
protectorate. 

Dec. 19. Khedive Abbas Hilmi deposed. 
1914-1917. SULTAN HUSSEIN KAMIL, 

uncle of .\l)bas. 

1917, Oct. 9. Death of the sultan. 
1917-1936. AHMED FUAD, brother of 
Hussein Kamil, became sultan, 
then king. 

1919, Mar. 8. Saad Zaghlul Pasha and 

other Nationalist leaders, de])orted 
to Alalta to prevent their going to the Paris 
l)ea( e conferenc e, d'he Nalionali.st Party 
{Wafd) had grown tremendously during the 
war as a result of Kg)4)lian resentment at 
British methods (forced lal)or con.scn])tioTi, 
requisition of materials, etc.). Its program 
was one of indej)endencc. 'Idle dej)ortation 
of Zaghlul was followed by a serious 
national insurrection, which had to be jmt 
down by the British military under Ideld 
Marshal Ailenby. 


Oct. 17. Ailenby appointed high com¬ 
missioner for I'igypt. 

Dec. 7.-Mar. 6, 1920. Milner Commis¬ 
sion to inquire into the disorders 
and suggest the future organiza¬ 
tion of Lgypt. 

1920, Mar. 10. A legislative assembly 

passed a resolution in favor of 
independence. 

June 7-Nov. 9. Negotiations of Zaghlul 
and Milner, at London. 

1921, Feb. 28. I’ublication of the Milner 

report, proposing independence 
with guaranties for British in¬ 
terests. 

Apr. 6. Return of Zaghlul to Egy])t. 
Attacks of the Nationalists on the 
government. 

May. Numerous outbreaks against 
foreigners, in which many persons 
were killed. 
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July 12-Nov. 20. Further negotiations 
at London, conducted by the 
F^yptian premier, Adli Pasha. 
'Fhese broke down on the question 
of the retention of British troops 
in h’.Kypt. 

Dec. 22. Zaghlul and other Nationalists 
again deported. 

1922, Jan. 23. The W’afd proclaimed a 

policy of passive resistance. 

Feb. 28. TERMINATION OF THE 
PROTECTORATE by unilateral 
action on tlie ])art of liritain. Egypt de¬ 
clared independent, but the decision on 
security of communications, defense, pro¬ 
tection of foreigners, and the future of 
the Sudan reserved for further negoti¬ 
ation. 

Mar. 15. Fuad I assumed the title of 

king. 

1923, Apr. 4. Zaghlul released by tiie 

British. 

Apr. 19. PROMULGATION OF THE 
CONSTITUTION: it provided for 
a senate and a chamber, three-fifths of the 
former and the whole of I lie latter to be 
elected by universal suffrage; ministers to be 
responsible to the Chamber alone. 
Sept. 27. Great victory of the Wafd in 
the elections. 

1924, Jan. 28. Saad Zaghlul, premier. 
June 24-25. Widespread anti-British 

riots. 

Sept. 25-Oct. 3. Conferences between 
Zaghlul and Ramsay MacDonald 

failed to produce an agreement on 
the reserxed questions. 

Nov. 20. Death of Sir Lee Stack, sirdar 
of the Egyptian army and go\er- 
nor-geiieral of the Sudan, assassinated by a 
fanatic. 'Fite EgypG*^'^ government at 
once e.\})ressed regret and ])romised punish¬ 
ment of those responsible. 

Nov. 22. BRITISH ULTIMATUM, de¬ 
manding punishment, a})ology, 
indemnity, sui>pression of ]>olitical demon¬ 
strations, and withdrawal of Egyptian 
forces from the Sudan. Zaghlul agreed to 
these terms, exceining tliose relating to the 
Sudan. W hen the British insisted, he re¬ 
signed in j)rotest. His succc'^sor yielded 
(Xov. 24). 

1925, Feb. 26. Sir George Lloyd, high com¬ 

missioner. 

Mar. 12. The Wafd again victorious in 

the elections; Zaghlul became 
president of the Chamber. The National¬ 
ists blocked all measui es of the government, 
which rei)eatedly dissolved the Parliament 
only to find a new Nationalist majority at 
the new elections. 

1926, Jan. 21. Opening of the Makwar 

(Senaar) Dam, an important stage 


in the utilization of the Nile water. The 
Egyptians were much e.xercised by the 
development of cultivation in the Sudan, 
which might deprive Egy[)t of necessary 
water. 

1927, Apr. 18. Sarwat Pasha, premier. 

July 18. New draft treaty with Great 

Britain, envisaging British mili¬ 
tary occupation for 10 years. 

Aug. 23. Death of Zaghlul Pasha; Mu¬ 
stafa Nahas Pasha became leader 
of the Wafd. 

Oct. 30-Nov. 8. Further negotiations in 
London regarding the draft treaty. 

1928, Mar. 4. The Egyptian Parliament 

rejected the British draft as in¬ 
compatible vvhlh I^gyj)tian inde- 
])endence. 

Mar. 16. Nahas Pasha, premier. 

Apr. 29. British ultimatum, forcing the 
Egyptian government to give uj) 
a l)ill providing for freedom of 
f>ul)lic assembly. 

June 25. Dismissal of Nahas Pasha; 

JMohammed Mahmud (Liberal) 
became premier. 

July 19. Parliament dissolved for three 
years; freedom of press and as¬ 
sembly susiiendcd. 

1929, Mar. 8-May 1. Resum])tion of dis¬ 

cussions at London, the Eg3q)tians 
hoping for concessions from the 
Labor government. 

May 7. Agreement on Nile water: only 
Blue Nile water to l.)c used for the 
Sudan, the water of the W’hite 
Nile being reserved to lOgypt. 

Aug. 6. New draft treaty with Jaigland: 
British occujjation to be re])laced 
by a military alliaiice and British troops to 
be restricted to a few {)v>ints on the Suez 
Canal; Egy])l to join the League of Nations; 
the Sudan to be rtUurned to an Anglo- 
I’.gy] )tia n condominiurn. 

Aug. 8. Sir Percy Loraine, high com¬ 
missioner. 

Oct. 31. Restoration of the constitution. 
Dec. 21. The Wafd again swept to vic¬ 
tory in the elections. 

1930, Jan. 1. Nahas Pasha premier again. 
Mar. 27-May 8. Negotiations in London 

regarding the British draft. These 
broke down chietly on the issue of 
the Sudan. 

June 21. ISMAIL SIDKY PASHA, 
premier. He was the appointee of 
the king, who chose him as an able adminis¬ 
trator to deal with grave internal problems 
arising from the general world depression. 
The settlement with England was to be 
postponed, until the Wafd Tarty could be 
weakened. 

June 26. The Wafd adopted a policy of 
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non-co-operation with the government and 
advocated non-payment of taxes. Nation¬ 
alist outbreaks l)ecame common througli- 
out the colmtr3^ 

Oct. 22. INTRODUCTION OF A NEW 
CONSTITUTION: the Senate to 
be threc-hfths appointive; elections to 
the Chamber to be indirect. Loud Nation¬ 
alist protests and riots. Union of the | 
Liberal Constitutional Party with the Wafd | 
in (ornmon opposition to the king and 
Sidk^c 

Dec. 8. Sidky Pasha organized a parly 
of his own, the People’s Party. | 
1931, Apr. 22. Treaty of friendship be- ; 

tween Egypt and Iraq, the first ' 
link in the chain binding I\gy|)l ' 
to the other Arab states in a com- : 
rnunity of attitude on subjects | 
touching the Aral) world. i 

May. Elections. Through j)rohibition 
of Wkifd meetings aiul other re- 
pressix e measures, the go\ ('rnnuMit 
})arty won a victoiy. 

1933, June. Anti-missionary and anti- 

Christian outbreaks; formation of i 
the Coniniillcr for llic I)(fvHs< (f 
Lsliim. 

Sept. 21. Sidky obliged to resign because 
of ill health. After the failure of 
a “palace” caliinet, the king a(- 
(epted a 

1934, Nov. Cabinet of Mohammed Tewfik 

Nessim, who alUanph'd a poli( y 
of reconciliation and allowed W’afd 
actixdty. lie insisted on (he 

Nov. 30. Suspension of the Constitution 
of 1930. Agitation of the Nation¬ 
alists for restorat ion of the Con¬ 
stitution of This xvas not 

done, on Lritish advice. 

1935, Nov. Ethiopian crisis. This was 

made the occasion of a violent 
outbreak of Nationalist agitation (Nov. i p- 
Dec. 2) and a union of [)arties, designed to 
extract concessions from the Prilish in their 
hour of need. 

Dec. 12. RESTORATION OF THE 
CONSTITUTION OF 1923, long 
demanded l)y the Nationalists. 

1936, Jan. 22. Cabinet of Ali Maher 

Pasha, a non-f)artisan gov'ernment 
designed to ])ut the revived consti¬ 
tution into effect. 

Apr. 28. Death of King Fuad. 

1936- FAROUK (b. 1920;, king. His 
advent brought to an end the 
constant danger of usur})ation of 
power by the king. The new ruler, 
simple anri attractive, at once at¬ 
tained widesj)read poi)uIarity. 

May 2. In the elections the Nationalists 
won a great victory. A new Wafd 


cabinet was at once (May 10) formed 
under Nahas Pasha. This government 
negotiated the 

Aug. 26. TREATY BETWEEN EGYPT 
AND ENGLAND. The British 
were to withdraw their forces, excej)l ing for 
10,000 men, io be restricted to the Suez 
Canal zone (in time of war the number 
might be increased); JCngland to maintain 
a naval base at Alexandria for not more 
than 8 years; unrestricted immigration of 
I’igyt)tians into the Sudan to be permitted; 
higy|)tian trooj)s to return to the Sudan; 
abolition of cajhtulations in Lgypt en¬ 
visaged; l'igyi)t to bect)mc .a memljer of 
the League of Nations; treaty of alliance 
between kmgland and I'igypt for 20 years, 
alter which the agreement was to be re¬ 
examined. 

Dec. 22. Ratification of the treaty b^^ 
the Egyptian Parliament, desi)ite 
criticism from sev eral groups. 

1937, Jan. 13. A British military mission 

arrived to advise the 10gyj)tian 
government on the building-up of 
an army. In igpS univx-r.sal mili¬ 
tary training was introduced. 

Apr. 12-May 8. Conference of Montreux 
between the powers enjoying ca- 
f)iluIaiory rights in I'gy]>t. Agreement to 
abolish the capitulations, but to maintain 
the mixed courts for 12 years and extend 
their authority to criminal cases (hitherto 
handled l)y consular courts). 

May 26. Egypt was admitted to the 
League of Nations at a special 
session. 

Dec. 30. King Farouk dismissed the 
Nahas cabinet, after consideral)le 
friction, and ajvpoinled Mohammed Mah¬ 
mud Pasha, leader of the Liberal C'onsti- 
tutional J’arty, as premier. Jdie Wafd 
Party, which for years had lived on the 
Anglo-Egy})tian antagonism, began to dis¬ 
integrate as soon as a settlement had been 
reached. ()|)])osition to Nahas within the 
party led to the withdrawal of a number 
of iniluential leaders and to the exclusion 
of others. 

1938, Feb. 2. The king dissolved the 

Parliament, in wdiich the Wald 
Party still had a large majority. 

Mar. 31-Apr. 2. In the elec tions the 
government party won a tremen¬ 
dous victory, Nahas not even wanning a 
seat. Com[)lete eclipse of the old Wafd 
Party. In June the premier reorganized 
his cabinet to admit a number of dissident 
Nationalists. 

Nov. 19. In view of the international 
tension, the government embarked 
upon an extensive program of armament (air 
force, navy, munitions factories, etc.). 
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3. ETHIOPIA 


1916-1930. ZAUDITU, empress. Her 

reign was marked by great insta¬ 
bility and i)articularly by tlic growing 
antagonism between the Conserv'^ative, 
Church groups, led by the war minister, 
Hapta Giorgis, and the Liberal, westerniz¬ 
ing }>arty, led by the regent, Ras Tafari, 
who, as governor of llarrar, was building | 
up a reliable force and introducing many I 
im|)rovements. ! 

1919. ]u)llowing the First World War, the i 
Italian government j)roposed to ' 
the Hritish a scheme for co¬ 
operation in the exploitation of 
Ethiopia; this was e\ aded by the ■ 
Ilritish. I 

1921, Jan. Capture of Lij Yasu in Tigre. 

He was handed o\’er to the cus¬ 
tody of Ras Kassa, the powerful ; 
governor of the province. j 

1923, Sept. 28. ETHIOPIA WAS AD- ! 

MITTED TO THE LEAGUE OF 
NATIONS, laigland had opposed the ad¬ 
mission but it had been advocated by ' 
Italy and h'rance, and l:^tiiiopia was ready 
to accc])t the international arms traflic 
cons'cntion and to take steps against i 
slavery. | 

1924, Slavery was officially abolished. : 

Ras Tafari ])aid a predonged 
visit to lairope, but evaded deli- ; 
nite commitments, especially to 
J'ingland in the matter of Iniilding 
a dam at laike Tsana. 

1925, Dec. 14, 20. Exchange of notes 

between England and Italy, the | 
Hritish j)romising aid to Italy in the de- i 
velopment of her sphere of influence in | 
return for Italian sup])ort of Hritish efforts 
to secure a dam at Lake Tsana. 

1926, June 19. Protest of the Ethiopian 

government against the Anglo- | 
Italian notes. Hoth sides ga\’e 
assurances. 

1928, Aug. 2. C'onclusion of a treaty of 

friendship with Italy for 20 years: 
kithiopia was to gel a free zone at 
Assab and a road was to be jointly 
built and o|)erated from A.ssab to 
I)essie. 

Oct. 7. Ras Tafari became king (negus) 
following the death of Hapta 
Ciorgis. Tafari thenceforth exer¬ 
cised the dominant influence and 
began to initiate his policy of 
modernization. 

1929. A Belgian military commission was 

appointed to reorganize the army. 


1930, Mar. 1. The negus granted a con¬ 

cession for a dam at Lake Tsana 

to the American J. G. White 
C'orporation, which had the sup- 
[)ort of the Hritish and Egyptian 
gov^ernments. 

Mar. 31. A dangerous revolt of Ras 
Gugsa, the husband of Zauditu, 
was put down by Tafari, using 
the new methods. 

Apr. 2. Death of the Empress Zauditu. 
Nov. 2. Coronation of Ras Tafari as king 
of kings with the title of 
1930-1936. HAILE SELASSIE I. 

1931, July 16. Haile Selassie introduced 

a constitution j)ro\'iding for a 
parliament chosen by the provincial govern¬ 
ments. ddiis was i)art of his policy of 
governmental reorganization: ap{)ointnient 
of younger men who had \'isited liurope 
to imf)orlant governorshi})s; establishment 
of .scliools; progressive measures to end 
slavery, etc. 

1932, Rising of Ras Hailu of Gojjam, 

'This was effectively suiJpressed. 

1934, Dec. 5. Clash of Ethiopian and 

Italian forces at Ualual, in a di.s- 
puted zone on the frontier of Italian So¬ 
maliland. The Itidians demanded a[)ology 
and rej)aration; the ITliiopian go\ em¬ 
inent insisted on an investigation of re¬ 
sponsibilities. 

1935, Jan. 7. Franco-Italian Agreement, 

including a cession of part of 
Irench Somaliland to Italy and 
the sale to Italy of shares in the 
J'ithiopian railway. 

Feb. Italy began to send troops to liast 
Africa. 

May. The council of the League of 
Nations arranged for an arbitral 
tribunal to deal with the Ualual 
dis[)ute. 

July. J'he tribunal having been unable 
to agree on procedure, the League 
arranged for a fifth arbitrator, but 
only to establish resjionsibility for 
the clash, not to determine the 
j)ossession of Ualual. 

Aug. 16. After a meeting of British, 
French, and Italian delegates at 
Paris, Italy was offered wide opportunities 
for the development of Ethiopia, subject 
to Ethiopian agreement. These offers 
were rejected, and it became more and 
more e\'ident that Italy was bent on con¬ 
quest. 

Sept. 3. The arbitral board reported 

neither side to blame in the Ualual 
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incident, since each side regarded the place 
as within its territory. 

Oct. 3. BEGINNING OF THE ITALIAN 
INVASION OF ETHIOPIA. 

Oct. 7. The League Council declared 
Italy the aggressor. 

Oct. 11. The League Assembly voted to 
impose sanctions on Italy (for 
international aspects of the crisis, 
see [). ()h3). 

Nov. 18. Sanctions were put into effect. 

In the meanwhile tlie Italians ad¬ 
vanced slowly in the north and south. 'Phe 
I'ithiopians wisely axoided a pitched battle, 
but finally, in the sy)ring of ic)3t), the 
Italians brought into full play their air 
power and f^egari tlie use of poison gas. Un- 
al)le to cope with these methods the valiant 
Idhiopian defense broke down. 
1936, May 5. The Italians occupied Addis 
Ababa, the emjicror having lied ; 
to the coast and tlicnce to Pales- i 
tine and Pm gland. 

May 9. ETHIOPIA WAS FORMALLY 
ANNEXED TO ITALY, and, with 


Eritrea and Italian Somaliland, was organ¬ 
ized as Italian East Africa. The King of 
Italy assumed the title Emperor of Ethiopia. 
The conquest was recognized by Italy’s 
friends (Germany, Austria, and Hungary), 
but only after considerable delay by some of 
the other powers (England, JTance, ^938). 

Pacification of Ethiopia. The Italians 
established posts and forts throughout the 
occupied territory, linking them up by 
roads. The great and immediate problem, 
however, was to defeat what native forces 
remained in the field and to disarm the 
PThiopians. Isolated attacks on the Italians 
continued and 

1937, Feb. 19. An attempt was made to as¬ 
sassinate the viceroy, Gen. Grazi- 
ani, at Addis Ababa. He and a number of 
his .staff were wounded. Wholesale arrests 
and executions in the capital, designed to 
intimirlate the population. 

Feb. 21. Ras Desta Demtu, the most 
formidable o})ponent of the Ital¬ 
ians, was defeated outside the capital, and 
captured (e.xecuted Peb. 24). 


4 . NORTH AFRICA 
(Morocco, Algeria, Tunisia, Libya) 


1919, Feb. 4. In Algeria French citizenship 

was extended t() all those who had 
served in the W orld W'ar, to those 
who owned land, to literates, etc. 
May 17. Civil government was re-estab 
lished in Libya, whi( h was divided 
into Tripolitania and Cyrenaica. Citizen¬ 
ship was granted to natives and a system of 
self-government with elected assemblies 
was established (July-Nov.). 

July 11. Heginning of the attacks of 
Raisuli ii])on the Sy)anish pos¬ 
sessions in Morocco. 

Sept. 12. A Franco-Italian agreement 

led to the cession of several im- 
})ortant oases in southeast Tunisia 
to Italy; Italian nationals were 
given tlie same status as J'rench- 
men in I'unisia. 

1920, Oct. 25. The Italian government 

recognized Sheikh Sidi Idriss as 
head of the Senussi, with wide au¬ 
thority over Kufra and other oases. 

1921, July 21. THE ANUAL DISASTER, 

in which a large Spanish force 
under Gen. Silvestre was destroyed by 
the Riff leader, Abd el-Krim. Fighting 
between the Spaniards and the Rills be¬ 
came chronic, tlie Sjaaniards suffering heavy 
losses. 

Nov. 8 . A new nationality law decreed 
that children of foreign parents, if 


the latter weie born in Tunisia, should be 
French sul'jects. Great Britain protested 
against this law and brought the matter 
before the f)ermanent court, which found 
that the French legislation went beyond 
ordinary national powers. A Franco- 
British agreement (IVlay 24, 1923) })ro\ ided 
that the children in question might elect 
their nationality, but that the same should 
not hold for their own children. 

1922, May 22. Gen. Badoglio began the 

offensive against the Arabs in 
Libya. The operations dragged on for 
3a-ars, though pressed more insistently after 
Mussolini’s rise to power. By 1930 the con¬ 
quest of the country by the Italians was 
at last comydeted. 

July 13. Reorganization of the govern¬ 
ment of Tunisia, where the Yoim^ 
Tunisians (nationalists) had developed an 
extensive agitation for self-government. A 
C( mplicated system of councils, comf)osed 
of French and natives, was organized, but 
was giv'^en power only in economic mat¬ 
ters. 

Sept. 28. Submission of Raisuli; end 
of the war in the western j)art of 
the Si)anish zone. 

1923, Dec. 18. Tangier Convention signed 

by Sy)ain, France, and Great 
Britain, after long conferences at London 
(July-Oct.) and at Paris. Tangier was to 
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be governed for the sultan by a mixed com¬ 
mission, on which the French had the 
major influence. 

1924, Dec. After repeated reverses, the 
Spaniards were obliged to with¬ 
draw from the interior and con¬ 
centrate on the coast. 

1926, Jan. 27. Abd el-Krira captured 
Raisuli, who died soon afterward. 

Apr. 13. Abd el-Krim began to attack the 
French, who were busy subduing 
the regions on the Rifhan frontier. 

July 26. A Franco-Spanish agreement 
f)rovided for full co-oj)eration 
against Abd ebKrim. 'Fhe t rench 
gradually conc entrated an army of 
150,000 men against the Riflians. 

Sept. 9. Under command of Marshal 
Petain, the French and Spanish 
began a major offensive, driving 
back the RilTians. 

Sept. 24. Resignation of Lyautey as 
trench resident, after a long and 
brilliant carter as jiacifier of Mo¬ 
rocco. 

Dec. 6. An Anglo-Italian agreement 
(the Milner-Schialoja Agreement) 
provided for the cession of the 
Jarabub Oasis and other parts of 
weslern t'.gyjit to Italy. 

1926, Apr. Conferences between the French 

and .\l.)d el-Krim led to n<» result. 

May 7. 0})cning of a new Franco- 
Spanish offensive. 

May 26. ABD EL-KRIM SURREN¬ 
DERED. He was exiled to the 
island of Reunioij and the Rillian 
war came to an end. 

1927, Mar. 9. The system of self-govern¬ 

ment in Libya was revoked. 

Nov. 17. Death of Mulai Yusuf, Sultan 
of Morocco. He was succeeded 
by his son, Sidi Mohammed III. 

1928, Jan. 3. J’hc Senussi leader in ('y- 

renaiea surrendered, bringing to 
an end the war in eastern Libya. 

July 25. The Tangier Statute was re- 
\ ised and Spain gi\ en somewhat 
larger measure of control. Italy 
became a signatory of the con¬ 
vention. 

1929, Jan. 24. Tripoli and Cyrenaica were 

once more united under one go\- 
ernment. 

1930, The world economic crisis made 

itself acutely felt iu North Africa, 
Morocco in jrarticular suffering from 
drought, locusts, and general falling-off of 
the demand for phosphate. De.spite relief 
offered by the I'Ycnch government in vari¬ 
ous forms, the prevalent distress led to 
rapid spread of native unrest. 


1931, Oct. Founding of a League of Ulemas 
at Constantine, Algeria. The pur¬ 
pose of this was to further the work of 
Moslem reform as outlined by the Moslem 
Congress at Jerusalem. It marked the 
extension of the new Moslem-Arab renais¬ 
sance (already widespread in Tunisia) to 
Algeria. 

Dec. 29. Spanish Morocco was reorgan¬ 
ized under a high commissioner 
with civil and military authority. 
I'hc establishment of the republic 
in S})ain created much ferment in 
I Spanish Morocco. 

I 1932-1934. Completion of the pacification 
of French Morocco. Jan. 15, 
i 1032, llic French occupied the oasis of 
; Tafilet, headquarlCTs of the restle.ss/Jribes- 
i men. With the submission of the Atlas 
1 and Ajiti-Atlas n'gions, the conquest was 
I completed. 

I 1933, Nov. 28. 0])enirig of the Moroccan- 
I Tunisian railway, which united 

1 the b’rcnc.h })ossessi()ns and wliich, in time 
i of war, would enable Uie goN ernnient to send 
I troof)s from Tunisia to Moroccan Atlantic 
I ports and thus oln'iate the dangerous 
I Mediterranean route. 

1934, Jan. 1. Libya was divided into four 
provinces (Tripoli, Misurata, Ben¬ 
gasi, and l )ema). 

Aug. \ iolenl attacks upon the Jews at 

C'onstantine and in other Algerian 
towns. .Anti-Semitism was one of 
the main planks in the program 
of the Arab nationalists. 

Nov. A group of young Moroccans, 
many of them educ ated in Euroj^e, 
presented a rian of Moroccan Reforms 
which may be taken as marking the birth 
of Moroccan nationalism, :is distinct from 
: the tribal opi)osition to foreign rule. The 
I Moroccan nationalists drew much of their 
insjhration from F,gypt and the Near I^iast 
i generally, and were deci)Iy influenced by 
I the de\elopmcnts in Iraq and by the Wafd 
I struggle in Egypt. 

I 1935, Nov. 13. An accord between France 
I and Spain regarding Tangier pro- 

j vided that the chief administrator and the 
i bishop should be S})aniards. Owing to the 
j outbreak of the Spanish war these 

arrangements bad to be deferred. 
1936. 'The electoral victory (Y the Left 
parties in Spain and France (Feb. 
and May) serxed as a great stimulus to 
i radicalism and nationalism throughout 
I North /Africa. At the same time the French 
colonists, alarmed by concessions made by 
the home go\ ernment to the lower classes, 
became extremely hostile to the Popular 
hVont in France. 
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July 18. The Spanish civil war (p. 983 ) 
broke out when the Spanish troops 
in Morocco (under Gen. Francisco Franco) 
rebelled and seized Melilla. Throughout 
the war the Moroccan troops (Riffs, drafted 
by Franco) played an important part in the 
canijiaigns in Spain. In the meanwhile the 
coastal towns were repeatedly bombarded 
by Si)anish Loyalist air forces. 

1937, Jan. Acute teiision resulted from 
rumors of the landing of German 
forces in Si)anish Monxco. On demand, 
the German government gave ample as¬ 
surances, but there seemed no doul)t that 
(ierman experts were busy fortifying the 
region, exploiting the mines, etc. 

Mar. A Loyalist uprising in Spanish 
Morocco was put down with great 
lirmness. 

Mar. Spectacular visit of Mussolini to 
Libya, where he opened a great 
new military road running the entire length 
of the colony. Mussolini jwoclaimed pro¬ 
tector of Islam and })resenled with a sword 
of Islam. 'Fhere remained no room for 
doul)t that the Italians were doing their 
utmost to encourage the Arab and Moslem j 
mo\ement throughout the Nhair Ikist 
North Mrica, as a corntmient meth(.)d of | 


embarrassing the ilrilish and French gov¬ 
ernments. 

Sept.-Oct. Nationalist uprising in Mo¬ 
rocco. The French government 
rushed trooy)s and airplanes and snuffed out 
the movement as quickly as i)ossible. Many 
nationalist leaders were arrested. Albert 
Sarraut, eminent h’rench colonial adminis¬ 
trator, was appointed to head a new Com¬ 
mission of Co-ordinalion for N or I h Africa 
with the objective of strengthening the 
French })osition in all this region. 

1938, Dec. I unisia began to focus world 

attention after vociferous demon¬ 
strations in the Italian Cliamber and 
throughout Italy calling for cession of Tu¬ 
nisia and Corsica to Italy, d'he French 
government and nation were united in 
uncompromising o])posilion to any such 
concession, and 

1939, Jan. d’he French premier, M. Da- 

ladier, paid a visit to Corsica and 
Tunis. His enthusiastic rece|)tion in North 
Africa apj)eared to demonstrate that the 
Arabs, whatever their grievances against 
France, had no desire to exchange ITenc h 
rule for Italian. Tension between h'rance 
and Italy continued as the ]‘>ench go\’ 
ment flatly declined to discuss any cession 
of French territory. 


5. WEST AFRICA AND THE SUDAN 


The partition of Africa hav ing been com¬ 
pleted before the First World War, 1 lie- 
period after the war was dev^oted to the con¬ 
solidation of European rule and the organi¬ 
zation of the administration. In most of 
the French and British colonies some form 
of representative government (councils, 
predominantly composed of officials, but 
with rejiresentation of economic and native 
grou])s) was established and tlic inhabit¬ 
ants were given some control over eco¬ 
nomic affairs. Consistent efforts were 
made to put an end to slavery, to intro¬ 
duce primary and vocational education 
for the natives, to organize justice and to 
further economic develojiment. Railroads 
were built in most colonies and motor 
roads were opened. In accordance with 
international agreements, the imfort of 
“trade sfhrits” (i.e. liquors not usually 
consumed by Europeans) and of arms 
and munitions was firohibited. Land legis¬ 
lation aimed at the prevention of a land¬ 
less native proletariat. 

1916, Mar. 4. An Anglo-French agreement 
defined respective spheres in the 
conquered Cameroons and Togoland. To 
France was assigned by far the larger 
part. 


June 10 . The laws of Nigeria were 
applied to British Cameroons. 

Aug. 21. 'Fhe French part of Togoland 
was attached to French West 
Africa. 

1917, July 8 . French Cameroons was at¬ 
tached to French Equatorial Africa. 

Aug. 4. Liberia declared war on Ger¬ 
many. 

1919, Mar. 1 . The French organized a 

se])arate colony of the Upper Volta. 

May 6 . The supreme council assigned 
the German Cameroons and Togo¬ 
land as mandates to Great Britain 
and France. 'Fins was confirmed 
by the League of Nations (July 
20 , 1922 ). 

July 10 . England and F>ance made an 
agreement defining the frontier of 
their mandates in the Cameroons. 

July 30. Conscription was introduced in 
the French West Africa. 

1920, June 30. Liberia became a member 

of the League of Nations. 

Dec. 4. J'he name of the F'rench colony 
Upper Senegal-Niger was changed 
to the French Sudan. A sui)erior council 
(partly elective) was created for French 
West Africa. 
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1921, Jan. 1. Mauretania was created a 
French colony. 

Oct. 13. The French created a separate 
colony of the Niger. 

Nov. 21. Kstahlishment of the legis¬ 
lative council in Nigeria. 

1923, Oct. 11. British Togoland was jmt 

under the government of the Gold 
Coast. 

1924, Jan. 21. An Anglo-French agree¬ 

ment definitively fixed the frontier 
between the I'Vench Sudan and liie 
Anglo-]\gyptian Sudan. 

June 19 (1925, Sept. 16). Agreement 
between the Liberian government 
and the Firestone Rubber Plantation Com¬ 
pany provided for tlie lease to the company 
of one million acres of land for qq years, and 
for a loan by the company of $^, 000,000 
(for 40 years at 7 ' (.). 

Oct. 21. The city of Dakar (capital of 
ITench West Africa) was made an 
autonomous area, directly uvuler 
the governor-general. 

Nov. 25. I'istablishmenl of a legislative 
council in Sierra Leone. 


1925, May 23. Establishment of a legis¬ 
lative council in the Gold Coast. 
1927, Sept. 22. Slavery declared abolished 
in Sierra Leone 

1930, Mar. 8 . A joint American-League of 
Nations investigation (Johnson- 
Christy Commission) to Liberia investi¬ 
gated the conditions of native labor and 
reported (Sept. 8 ) that slavery actually 
existed. 

1932, Dec. 23. Liberia was forced to sus¬ 
pend payment of interest and 

amortization of the I'drcstone 
debt, which in 1031 had absorl)cd 
5 .S^ c fhe revenue. 

1935, June. Tlie Liberian Legislature 
ratified an agreement with Ameri¬ 
can interests, by which interest on the 1926 
loan was reduced to 5 ^ and all ])ayments 
were made dejxmdent on the state of 
revenue. The United States government 
resumed diplomatic relations with Liberia 
(broken off in 1930), and the British goc ern- 
ment followed suit ( Kaind de\elo\)- 

ment of the Firestone idantations secured 
the government greater revenue and en¬ 
abled it to resume interest and amortization 
[jayments. 


6 . I'HE CONGO REGION 
(French Equatorial Africa, Spanish Guinea, Belgian Congo, 

Angola) 


1914-1918. Troops of the Belgian Congo 
assisted the British and French 
colonial forces in the defense of 
Rhodesia and the conquest of the 
Cameroons. 

1916. Belgian forces occupied the districts 
of Ruanda and Urundi, jiart of 
German Ikist Africa. Other Ger¬ 
man posts on the shores of Lake 
'Tanganyika were taken, including 
Tabora (Sej)l. 19). 

1919, May 30. An Anglo-Belgian agree¬ 
ment assigned Ruanda and Urundi 
to Belgium as a jirosjieetivT mandate, but 
without the district of Kisaka. This was 
conceded to Belgium by agreement of Aug. 
3, 1923, after vvliieh Belgium accepted the 
mandate (Oct. 20, 1924). The mandated 
territory was united administratively witli 
the Belgian Congo (Aug. 21 , 19 - 5 )- 
June 28. By the Treaty of Versailles, 
Germany retroceded to Trance 
that {)art of the French Congo 
(Trench Tkiuatorial Africa), which 
had been ceded to Germany by 
the Agreement of Nov. 4 , iqii. 
1921-1924. Administration of Gen. Norton 
de Mattos in .Angola. He at- 


tem})ted to oi)en up the country^ by im- 
prov'cd communications and other methods 
of encouragement, but met with great 
hnancial difficulties. 

1921, Aug. 21 . 'J1ie Belgian government 

voted a credit of 300 , 000,000 
francs for the development of the 
Belgian Congo through the con¬ 
struction of railways, etc. 

1922, July 6 . The Belgian Congo was giv^en 

a wide measure of autonomy, with 
a sy^stem of administrative decen¬ 
tralization. "Town government 
was introduced Jan. 12, 1923. 

1924. An Anglo-French agreement defined 
the frontier between French F>iua- 
torial .Africa, and the Sudan 
(Wadai and Darfur). 

1926, July 1 . An Anglo-Portuguese agree¬ 

ment defined the frontier between 
Angola and Southwest Africa at 
the K linene Riv er. 

1927, July 27. By an agreement between 

Portugal and Belgium, the latter 
reded to the former 480 square miles on the 
southwest frontier of the Congo in return 
for I square mile of territory near Matadi, 
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required for the reconstruction of the 
Matadi-Stanleyville Railway. 
1928, June. King Albert of Belgium visited 
the Congo and formally opened 
the new railway from the Katanga Province 
to the Kassai River (Biikarna-llebo), pro¬ 
viding direct communication by rail and 
water between l^co])old\'ille and the rich 
Katanga co})])er mines. 

1931, July 1. Oj)ening of the Benguella- 
Katanga Railway, from Lobito 
Bay on the Angola coast to Katanga in the 
Belgian C'ongo. thus corn])lcting the first 


trans-African railway (Benguella-Beira, vda 
Katanga and northern Rhodesia). 

1934, May. Angola was reorganized, with 

division into five provinces. 

June 18. Opening of tl\e air line from 
Algiers to Brazzaville, by way of 
Fort Archambault. 

July 10. Opening of the railway from 
Brazzaville to the coast at Pointe 
Noire. 

1935, Apr. 16. Spanish Guinea fRio Muni) 

was divided, i'ernando Po being 
given sej)aratc administration. 


7. EAST AFRICA 

(Kenya, Uganda, Tanganyika, Nyasaland, Mozambique) 


1919, May 7. The supreme council as¬ 

signed German East Africa to 
Great Britain. 

July 22. Jiy ordinance the legislative 
council of brilish East Africa was 
enlarged to ii elected members for the 
Europeans, 2 nominated members for the 
Asiatics (Anglo-Indians), and i for the 
Arabs. A majority to su))port the goxTTnor 
was assured by tlie a])pointment of suflicient 
oiheial memi)ers. 

Sept. 23. The su])reme t'ouncil assigned 
the Kionga Triangle (part of (ier- 
iTKin Eiist Africa) to I’ortugal. 

1920, Jan. 10. THE BRITISH MAN¬ 

DATE OVER GERMAN EAST 
AFRICA went into effect. The name of 
the territory was changed to Tanganyika; 
the German settlers were sent home and 
their estates were sold. 

July 23. British East Africa was re¬ 
named Knivd and was made into 
a crown colony. 'The coastal st ri|). 
leased from the Sultan of Zanzibar 
in 18 ( 87 , became the Kenya Pro¬ 
tectorate. 

June 5. A nominated legislative council 
was established in Uganda. 

1922, July 1. Oj)ening of the railway from 
Beira to the south bank of the 
Zambezi, thus connecting Nyasa¬ 
land with a good port. 

1924, Jan. 4. In the Kenya the Indian 
element was given 5 seats in the 
legislatix'e cT)uncil (as against tlie 
j:)revious 2 ) and the riglit to elect 
them by the communal system. 

July 16. An Anglo-Italian agreement 
provided for the cession of Italy 
of a strip of territory from 50 to 100 miles 
wide on the British side of the Juba River, 
in fulfillment of the jirovisions of the Treaty 
of London of 1015 (p. 925 ). The cession 
was actually made June 29 , 1925 . 


1925, Jan. 1. New immigration regulations 

for Tanganyika permitted the 
return of German settlers. 

1926. A conference of East African gover¬ 

nors, at Nairobi, discussed the 
fiossiliilily of an East African federation, 
much desired by the white settlers of 
Kenya. d'he idea has been frequently 
bruited since that time, liut has met with 
staunch o[>position from Zanziliar. 
Mar. 19. A nominated legislative council 
was established for Tanganyika. 

1928, Jan. 11. Ojiening of the Nakuru- 

Mbulamuti-Jinja railway line in 
Kenya, giving access to some of 
the most valuable territory for 
white settlement. 

Feb. 13. Junction of the railway lines 
from the Katanga and from Beira, 
provided an outlet to the east for 
the rich mineral resources of Ka¬ 
tanga. 

Aug. 15. Opening of the railway line 
from Tabora (in TanganyiLi) to 
Mwanza on the south shore of 
Lake Victoria. 

Sept. 11. An important convention be¬ 
tween Portugal and the South 
African Union regulated questions 
of transjiortation from the Trans- 
\'aal to the coast, problems of 
labor recruitment, etc. 

1929, Jan. 18. The Hilton-Young Com¬ 

mission recommended closer union 
of the East African and Central 
African colonies. 

1934, Mar. The organization of the legis¬ 

lative council for Kenya was 
modified in the interest of broader 
rejiresentation. 

1935, Jan. 14. Opening of the Lower Zam¬ 

bezi bridge ( 12,064 feet long and 
one of the longest bridges in the 
world), providing for uninter- 
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rupted rail connection between Beira and 
Nyasaland. 

Sept. 10. A “parliament” of white set¬ 
tlers in Kenya met and denounced 
the government policy, especially on its 
financial side, and demanded closer union of 
Kenya, Uganda, and Tanganyika (rejected 
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by a British i)arliamentary committee in 
1931 as inopportune). 

Oct. 7. The colonial office announced 
the appointment of Sir Alan W. 
Pym to inquire into the financial problems 
of the colony. 


8 . SOUTH AFRICA AND SOUTHWEST AFRICA 


1919, Apr. Gen. Hertzog and a delegation 
of his Nationalist Party apj)eared 
at the Paris Peace Conference and asked for 
the recognition of complete inde|)endencc 
for South Africa. During the war the })arty 
had become more and more y)ronoun( ed in 
its secessionist and republican A’iews. Since 
Hertzog rejuesented a minority j)arty in 
South Africa, nothing was done about the 
petition. 

May 7. 'khe sujireme council of the 
Allied Powers assigned German 
Southwest Africa as a mandate to 
the South African Union. Botha 
had tried hard, but in vain, to 
have it ceded outright. 

Aug. 28. Death of Gen. Botha. He was 
succeeded as prime minister and 
leader of the South African Jhirty 
by Gen. Smuts. 

1920, Mar. 10. In the elections the Nation¬ 

alist Party won the largest number 
of seats (45, as against 40 for the South 
African Party, 25 for the Unionists, and 21 
for the Labor Party), d'he Unionists now 
began to sup{)ort the South African Party 
but the Laborites tended to join ihe 
Nationalists, thus creating a most delitate 
balance. 

July 28. A native affairs commission was 

set up and the council system was 
extended to all native re.servations. But 
the native question continued to be a burn¬ 
ing one, partly because the reservations 
were wholly inadequate and ])artly because 
a very large jjart of the native population 
had become detribalized and settled as 
lal)orers on the farms of the whiles, or as 
mine and industrial workers in the larger 
towns. 

1921, Feb. 8. In new elections the South 

African I’arty (with which the 
Unionists had merged) secured 76 
seats, as against 47 for the Nation¬ 
alists and 10 for Labor. 

1922, Jan.-Mar. A great strike movement 

on the Rand led to much radical¬ 
ism and many serious outbreaks. 
Some 230 persons were killed in 
the disturbances. 

Oct. 27. A po[)ular referendum in 
Southern Rhodesia resulted in a 


heavy vote against joining the Union of 
South Africa, de.s{)ite very attractive terms 
offered by Smuts. The 1‘inglish poj)ulation 
of Khodesia was e\idently distrustful of 
the rising tide of Boer nationalism in the 
Union. 

1923, July 25. The claims of the South 

Africa Com))anyin Southern Rho¬ 
desia were finally settled along the lines 
laid down by the Cave Commission report 
(Jan. 1921). The British go\x*rnment 
agreed to a money payment, and the com¬ 
pany thereu])on resigned its administrative 
pri\'i leges. 

Sept. 1. SOUTHERN RHODESIA BE¬ 
CAME A CROWN COLONY, 

with a system of resj)onsible 
government. 

1924, Apr. The South Africa Company 

al)andoned its administrati\'e 
powers in Northern Rhodesia, 
which also became a ( rown colony, 
but without responsible go\ern- 
ment. 

June 17. ELECTIONS: ^■ictory of a 
coalition of the Nationalists and 
the Labor Party (resentful of the govern- 
nu'iit’s labor ])olicy on the Rand and of 
the association of Botha’s i)arty with the 
Unionist mineowners) over the South .Afri¬ 
can Party (53 seats as against 63 for the 
Nationalists and iS for Lal)or). 

June 30. Gen. Hertzog, leader of the 
Nationalists, became prime minis¬ 
ter. In return for the support of the Labor 
Parly he was, however, obliged to shelve 
the projects of sec ession and repul:)licanism. 
'Phe definition of Dominion status as laid 
down by the Imjierial Conference of 1926 
serx'cd further to meet the claims of the 
Nationalists. 

1925, July 27. German Southwest Africa 

was given a constitution, provid¬ 
ing for a legislative assembly. The 
German iiojuilation became Brit¬ 
ish citizens, but German was 
recognized as an official language. 
1927, Feb. 21. A conference with repre¬ 
sentatives of the government of 
India finally led to arrangements for aid 
to those Indians who were willing to re¬ 
turn home. Those that elected to stay 
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were not to be subjected to further re¬ 
strictions. 

Nov. 11. The Nationality and Flag Act 

was passed after lon^^ and acri¬ 
monious discussion. The inclusicm 
of the Union Jack in the South 
African flag was finally decided 
upon. 

1929, June 12. In the elections the Nation¬ 

alists renewed their victory of 1024. 

1930, May 19. The franchise was extended 

to all white women. 

1931, Aug. The reconstituted l.alior I'arty 

refnidialed its arrangements will; 
the Nationalist Party and the 
coalition began to break down. 

1932, Apr. In Southwest .Vfriia the 

Farmers’ and Labor Party was 
organized and began a dri\'e for abi»lition 
of the mandate and (,‘stablishinent oi ihe 
territory as a separate piafeimi' with re- 
sf)onsibIe go\'ernnienl. 

Dec. 27. file Union government went 
off the gold standard, last of the 
British Dominions to take this 
stc]), and then only after prolonged 
discussion and much disagreement. 

1933, Jan. 24. Smuts called uj)on the 

government to resign in favor of 
a national government pledged to 
empire co-operation on non*raciaI 
lines. 

Mar. 30. ESTABLISHMENT OF A 
NATIONAL GOVERNMENT. 

The two Labor meml)ers of the government 
drojiped out, Herlzog remained jirirne 
minister, but Smuts and two other memliers 
of the South African J’arty joined the 
cabinet. 

May 17. In the elections the national 
go\ ernment won a great victory. 
Aug. In Southwest Africa the victory of 
the .National Socialists in Ger¬ 
many j)rovoked an immediate resj)onse. 
The English settlers, by a narrow majority, 
put through a measure forbidding National 
Socialist ‘‘cells” and the wearing of uni¬ 
forms. The Engli.sh and Dutch settlers (a 
majority, owing to emigration of Germans 
and immigration from the Union after 
1919) became more and more insistent on 
incorjioration in the Union, which the Ger¬ 
mans naturally o|)posed. 

1934, June 5. Formal fusion of the South 
African Party (Smuts) and the 
Nationalist Party (Ilertzog) under the new 
name of United South African National 


Party (United Party). The non-fusi(ai 
element tn the Nationalist Party re-formed 
under the same name and became a group 
representing rej)ublican and anti-nati\'e 
|)olicies (leader D. F. Malan). 

June 12. Status of the Union Act, passed 
to define the position of the Union 
after the Westminster .Statute. It estab¬ 
lished the Union as “a sovereign inde 
|)endent state” in ev(Ty rc^spi*"*. though it 
left the lield oiien for eiulless discussion 
regarding the “right of secession” from the 
British Commonwealth. 

Nov. 29. d'he legishitiw ahS^anbly of 
Southwest Africa petitioned the 
I nion Ikirliameiit for admission to the 
Union as a tittli ]u‘o\"iMce. A commis¬ 
sion was .sent out which reported (June. 
io,d>' that the existing gi*\ernment was 
a lailure and that theci* was no ubstai le 
in the mandate to the im’orporatioii of 
Southwest .Afriia, lUit in I tec. the go\’ern 
merit announced that it luid no intention 
ot (Banging the sl.itus of the territory 
much less any intention of abandoning the 
mandate. 

1936, Apr. 7. THE REPRESENTATION 

OF NATIVES ACT linally clari 
fled the natix'v i>olicy of the go\ernment. 
'Phe natives retained the right to register 
as x'otcTs in C'ape Province, but they' were 
to be put on a sepurnte elrdoniJ roll and 
were to be jicrmitled to eh'ct three Kuro- 
fieans to repre.sent them in the Union 
J’arliament. A natix’e refiresentative coun¬ 
cil (22 memliers, 12 of whom elective) was 
to be established, but with purely advisory 
[lowers. 

1937, Apr. 2. T he Union gox'crnment by 

decree prohibited political activity 
by foreigners in Southwest Africa (includ 
ing non-naturalized German residents). 
Strong protests by^ the German govern- 
meiU were of no ax'ail. In .Sept, a new 
(ierman Party replaced the forbidden Ger¬ 
man Bund. 

1937, Nov. A royal commission was ap 

fioinled to visit Northern and 
Southern Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land, in order to investigate the 
possibility of closer union between 
them. 

1938, May 18. The South African elections 

resulted in a victory for the United 
Party and Gen. Hertzog remained 
premier. 
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9. MADAGASCAR 


1916. During the First World War a secret 
anti-French society was organized 
irnong native oliicials. This was 
discovered and suj)pressed with 
great severity. 

1918. 0]H‘ning of the railway from Tama- 
Uive to d'ananarivo. 

1923. Opening of the railway from Ta- 
na’J'^iivo to \nlsirahe, first sec tion 
of \ i'iiie t(. t. c soutli. 


1924, May 7. Reorganization of the ad¬ 
ministrative system, in the di¬ 
rection of decentralization and increase of 
the number of native officials. The gover¬ 
nor-general was henceforth to be assisted 
by economic and financial councils, com¬ 
posed of an equal number of hiuropeans and 
natives, to advase him on fiiiblic works and 
general budgetary matters. 
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F, ASIA 

1. TURKEY 


1918, July 4-1922, Nov. 1. MOHAM¬ 

MED VI, sultan. 

Oct. 4. Collapse of Turkish armies; 
flight of Talaat and Enver. 

Oct. 30. Armistice of Mudros (j). 948 ). 

Dec. 8 . Allied military administration 
of Constantine)})le. 

1919, Mar. 7. Cabinet of Damad Ferid 

Pasha, witli a policy of co-opera¬ 
tion with the victorious powers. ; 

Apr. 29. Landing of the Italians at | 

Adalia, lirsl stej) in the taking | 
over of southwestern Anatolia. 

May 14. Landing of the Greeks at 

Smyrna, with a})j)rovaI of the 
Allies. 

May 19. MUSTAPHA KEMAL PASHA 

(I). 1880; hero of the battle at the 
Dardanelles and of the last battles in Syria; 
ardent Nationalist) arri\ed at Samsun as 
inspector of the ;-5d army, lie at once began 
organization of rcsistaiue to the further 
dismeniberment of Turkey and was otii('ially 
dismissed by the sultan (July 8), and out¬ 
lawed (July 11). 

July 23-Aug. 6 . Nationalist Congress at 
Erzerum, under Mustapha’s lead. 

Sept. 4. NATIONALIST CONGRESS 
AT SIVAS and DECLARATION 
OF SIVAS (Sept. 0): allirmed unity of 
Turkish territory and declared against 
Allied occupation and the formation of an 
Armenian state. 

Sept. 13. The National Pact: enunci- 
Eition of six princi])les, including 
self-determination, security of 
Constantinople, o[)ening of the 
Straits, rights of minorities, al)o- 
lition of capitulations. 

Oct. Victory of the Nationalists in the 
elections to Tarliament. 

Oct. 6 . Cabinet of Ali Riza, who at¬ 
tempted conciliation with the 
Nationalists. 

1920, Jan. 28. The National Pact was 
adopted by the Parliament at 

Constantinople. 

Mar. 16. To check the s[)read of the 
Nationalist agitation, Cen. Milne 
and an Allied force occupied Constanti¬ 
nople, while re])udiating any idea of de- 
f)riving the Turks of it. The announced 
object of the move was to keep open the 
Straits and to protect the Armenians. J'he 
Nationalists were denounced and many sent 
into exile. A new cabinet under Damad 


Ferid was set up. Parliament was dissolved 
(Apr. ii). 

Apr. 23. A provisional government was 
set up by the Nationalists at 
Angora (Ankara), with Mustapha 
Kemal as president. 

Apr. Jdie Nationalists coinduded a mili¬ 
tary agreement with Soviet Russia, 
by which they secured necessary 
suj)plies. 

June 10. THE TREATY OF SfiVRES 

presented to the d'urkish go\ern- 
ment at (Constantinople (terms, j). Q54). 
Vigorous })rotests of the sultan and uncom¬ 
promising opj)osition of the Nationalists, 
who received more and more i)opular suj)- 
port. 

June 22. Beginning of the Greek ad¬ 
vance against the Nationalists. 
The Greeks were strongly en¬ 
couraged by Lloyd George, who 
meant to use them to force the 
I)eace terms on the Turks. 

June 24. The Greeks defeated the 
Turks at Alashehr. 

July 9. The Greeks took Brusa. 

July 25. Adrianople surrendered to the 
Greeks. 

Aug. 10. THE CONSTANTINOPLE 
GOVERNMENT SIGNED THE 
TREATY OF SfiVRES. Detini 
tive break l)etween the National¬ 
ists and the sultan’s government. 

Oct. 21 . In a camj^aign against the Ar¬ 
menian Rejniblic, the Turks took 
Kars. 

Dec. 3. Turco-Armenian peace treaty: 

Turkey got Kars and Ardahan, 
and Armenia (now a Soviet re¬ 
public) was reduced to the pro\ - 
im e of ICrivan. 

1921, Jan. 20. The Fundamental Law 

ado})ted ])y the Angora Assembly: 
prox'ided for so\'ereignty of the peojde; a 
j)arliamcnt elected by manhood sutTrage; 
res|7onsible ministry; a president with ex¬ 
tensive j)ower. 

Feb. London Conference of the Allied 
Powers, with both the Constanti¬ 
nople and the Angora govern¬ 
ments represented, as well as the 
Greeks. Efforts to reach an adjust¬ 
ment broke down. 

Mar. 13. Agreement of Mustapha Ke¬ 
mal and the Italians. 'Lhc latter 
agreed to evacuate Anatolia ir 
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return for promises of extensive economic 
concessions. The last Italian forces left in 
June. 

Mar. 16. TREATY OF MUSTAPHA ! 
KEMAL WITH SOVIET RUS- , 
SIA: Turkey was to retrocede | 
Batum; in return Russia recog¬ 
nized the Turkish possession of 
Kars and Ardahan. 

Mar. 23. Beginning of the new Greek 
offensive. The Oreeks took Afiun- 
Karahissar and Eskishehr (Mar. 
2.S-30), but were thrown back by 
the'Turks (Apr. 2). 

July 16-17. Battle of Kutahia. The 

(ireeks took the town, as well as j 
.\riun-Karahi.ssar and Kskishehr. ! 

Aug. 24-Sept. 16. BATTLE OF THE | 
SAKKARIA. I)esperate defense 
of the Turks. The Cireeks failed to rea( h 1 
Angora. 'Fhougli the ;\l]ied Powers ])ro- 
claimed neutrality in the war and at- 
temi)tcd to mediate, Lloyd (leorge never 
theless encouraged the (Ireeks in their 
aggressi\'e policy. 

Oct. 13. Treaty of Kars: Turkey for¬ 
mally recognized the Armenian 
Soviet Kej)ubli('. j 

Oct. 20. The Franklin-Bouillon Agree- | 
ment l)et\veen Prance and Mus- | 
tapha. Kemal. 'Phis followed months of i 
hostility in C'ilicia, which P'rame now | 
agreed to eva('uale. in return for economic | 
coniessions. | 

1922, Mar. 26. 'The Allied Powers agreed ' 
to some revision of the Sen’res 
TYeaty and attcunpted a settlement of the 
(Ireek-Turkish con diet. 'Phe d'urks refused , 
to grant an armistice until the Greeks had ■ 
e\'acuated .Anatolia. Purthcr efforts at ; 
mediation (June) again failed. 

July 29. The Allied Powers, in an ulti- ; 
matum to Greece, fori)ade the : 
occupation of Gonstantinijple. I 

Aug. 18. Beginning of the Turkish ' 
counter-offensive against the 
Greeks. 'Phe 1\irks took Afiun- 
Karahissar (.Aug. so) and Brusa 
(Sept. 5). The (ireek armies broke 
and tied in confusion to the coast. 

Sept. 9-11. THE TURKS TOOK 
SMYRNA, which was to a large 
extent destroyed by hre (Sept. | 
13-14). j 

Sept. 15. Lloyd George appealed to the I 
Allied Powers and the Jiritish | 
Dominions to join in defense of the Straits 
against the Turks. The French took a 
negative stand, as did the Italians. Of the 
Dominit)ns on.ly Australia and New Zealand 
showed any great interest. 

Sept. 16. A British force under Gen. 
Harington landed at Chanak. 


Oct. 3-11. Conference and Convention 
of Mudania between the Allies 
and Ismet Pasha, representing the Turkish 
Nationalists. The Allies agreed to the 
return of Eastern Thrace and Adrianople 
to the Turks, and the Turks accepted the 
neutralization of the Straits under inter¬ 
national control. 

Nov. 1. Mustapha Kemal proclaimed 
the ABOLITION OF THE SUL¬ 
TANATE. Mohammed VT fled 
from Constantinojdc on a British 
sl:i}). 

Nov. 18. Abdul Mejid, cousin of Mo¬ 
hammed VI, proclaimed caliph. 

Nov. 20. Lausanne Conference, to con¬ 
clude peace between the Allies and 
the Turks. The conference broke up tempo¬ 
rarily Peb. 4, ]c)23, after healed disjmtes 
about the abolition of capitulations and the 
status of Mosul. It resumed sittings .Aj^r. 

2^ and concluded its work July 24. 

1923, July' 24 . TREATY OF LAUSANNE: 

Turkey gave uj) all claims to the 
non-Turkish territories lost as a result of 
the World War, but recov'ered Eastern 
Thrace to the Maritza River, with Kara- 
gach; Turkey received Imbros and Tenedos, 
but the rest of the .Aegean Islands went to 
(ireece; Italy retained the Dodecanese and 
kmgland Cyprus; the capitulations were 
abolished in return for a promise of judicial 
reforms; Turkey at'ce]>Led treaties to pro¬ 
tect minorities; Purkey i)aid no reparations, 
the Straits were demilitarized, with a zone 
on either bank; they were to be oj)ened to 
ships of all nations in time of peace and in 
time of war if 'Purkey remained neutral; 
if 'Purkey was at war, enem}' sliips, but 
not neutrals, might })e e.xcluded. A 
sej)arate Turkish-Greek agreement pro¬ 
vided for compulsory exchange of popu¬ 
lations. 

Aug 23. Evacuation of Constantinople 

by tlie .Allies. The Turks took 
possession Oct. 6. 

Oct. 14. Angora was made the capital 
of the Turkish national slate. 

Oct. 29. FORMAL PROCLAMATION 
OF THE TURKISH REPUBLIC: 
Mustapha Kemal president, Ismet 
Pasha prime minister. 

1924, Mar. 3. ABOLITION OF THE 

CALIPHATE; all members of the 
house of Osman banished. 

Apr. 20. Adoption of the constitution, 
an elaboration of the Pundamental 
Law. 

Aug. 6. The Anglo-Turkish dispute 

about the status of Mosul (left 
open by the Treaty of Lausanne) 
was submitted to the League of 
Nations. 
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Oct. 29. The League Council fixed a 
provisional line {Brussels line) as¬ 
signing most of Mosul to Iraq. 

1925, Feb.-Apr. Great insurrection in 

Kurdistan, directed against the 
religious policy of the government and aim¬ 
ing at autonomy. 'The suppression of the 
revolt cost much effort and blood. The 
leaders were executed. As a result of this 
rising and various attempts to assassinate 
Muslapha Kemal, his dictatorial j)o\vers 
were extended. 

Aug. Polygamy was abolished and di¬ 
vorce introduced. 

Sept. 2. Religious orders suppressed; 

a severe blow at the conser\ative 
o|)j)osition to the reforms of Mus- 
tapha Kemal. 

Nov. Wearing of the fez forbidden. 

'riie use of the veil by women was 
made optional, but discourage d. 
Dec. 16. Mosul award by the League 
Council; most of the territory, 
with rich oil-fields, was assigned to 
Iraq. Strong j)r(>tests of the Turks. 
Dec. 17. ALLIANCE WITH SOVIET 
RUSSIA, establishing close politi¬ 
cal and economic collaboration. 

1926, Jan.-Feb. Introduction of the new 

civil, criminal, and c ommercial law 
codes, based respectively on Swi.ss, 
Italian, and (lerman systems. 

June 5. Treaty with England, disposing 
of the Mosul issue according to 
the League’s decision. 

Sept. 1. Civil marriage made compulsory. 

1927, Sept. 2. Elections. Mustapha was 

empowered to name all candi¬ 
dates, so that his f)arty (I'/ie 
FcoplBs Fiirty) had a monojx)ly. 
Oct. 15. Historic speech of Mustapha 
Kemal to the National Assembly, 
reviewing the wliole cc)urse of the 
national re\'i\'al and movement. 
Nov. 1. Mustapha Kemal unanimously 
electc^d president for 4 years. 

1928, Apr. 9. Al)olition of the arti< le of the 

constitution declaring Islam the 
state religion. 

May 30. Conclusion of a non-aggression 
pact with Italy for 5 years. 

June 13. Agreements with bondholders 
of the Ottoman i)ublic debt as to 
payments by Turkey. 

June 15. Pact with Persia. 

Nov. 3. Decree introducing the Latin 
alphabet, to be in universal use 
within 15 years. It was applied first to 
newspapers and then to books. All Turks 
under 40 years were obliged to attend 
schools to learn it. Arabic and Persian 
words were gradually rooted out. 


1929, Mar. 6. Treaty with Bulgaria, set- 

ling many outstanding questions. 

June. Introduction of a high protective 
tariff, in the effort to encourage 
Turkish industry. The government 
steadfastly rejected all foreign in- 
v'cstmenl in Turkey and gradually 
bought up foreign concessions. 

June. Suppression of communist propa¬ 
ganda making clear the limits 
placed by Musla})lui Kemal on 
friendship with Russia. 

Dec. 17. Treaty with Russia, extending 
and amjilifying the J'reaty of 1925. 

1930, Mar. 28. The name of Constanti¬ 

nople was changed to Istuubul] 
Angora to Aukarn-, Smyrna to 
Izmir\ Adrianople to Edirue, etc. 

May. Formation of an opposition party 
{Liberal Republican Farly under 
Ali Fethi Bey) jicrmitted, in the effort to 
enliven political life. The new party fa¬ 
vored a more moderate nationalism and 
greater co-operation with the west. After 
an extremely weak showing in the elections, 
Ali Fethi dissolwd it, but an independent 
group of deputies continued to exist in the 
assembly. 

June-July. Kurd revolt in the region 
about Mt. Ararat. Tension be¬ 
tween J'urkey and Persia, whence 
the insurgents operated. 

Oct. 30. TREATY OF ANKARA be¬ 
tween Turkey and Greece, follow¬ 
ing the settlement of j)roj)erty claims of 
repatriated populations and other out¬ 
standing (questions. The two parties 
recognized the territorial status quo and 
agreed to naval equality in the eastern 
Mediterranean. 

Oct. 'File Turks attended the first Bal¬ 
kan Conference, at Athens, and 
took an active part in the work 
of Greek-Lulg:irian reconciliation 
and the formation of a Balkan 
})act. 

Dec. 23. Dervish rising near Smyrna. 
'Phis led to further measures to 
l)reak the Moslem oi)j)osition, 28 
leaders being executed. 

1931, Mar. 8. Naval agreement with Rus¬ 

sia: neither party was to add to 
its Black Sea fleet, excepting after 
six months’ notice to the other. 

May 4. Mustapha Kemal unanimously 
re-elected president for 4 years. 

Oct. 30. Visit of Litvinov to Ankara: 
renewal of the Turco-Russian 
Alliance for 5 years. 

Oct. 20-26. Meeting of the second 
Balkan Conference at Istanbul. 

1932, Jan. 23. Settlement of the Turkish- 

Persian frontier dispute. 
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May 26. Visit of the Turkish foreign 
minister, Tewfik Rushdi, to Rome; 
extension of the agreement with 
Italy for five years and arrange¬ 
ments for develoi)ment of trade 
between the two countries. 

July 18. Turkey ac( opted the invitation 
to join the League of Nations. 

1933, Apr. 22. New arrangement for pay¬ 

ment of the Ottoman debt. The j 
total was reduced from TTioy,- ' 
000,000 to 000,000. 

Sept. 14. C'onclusion of a non-aggression 
pact for lo years between JTirkey 
and Greece. 

1934, Jan. Five-Year Plan for the develof)- 

ment of industry, most of which 
was to be go\ern]nent owned. I'he great 
depression necessitated a policy of rigid 
economy, but the encouragement of agri¬ 
culture, of)cning of mines, construdion 
of railroads and roads, etc., was con¬ 
tinued. 

Feb. 9. CONCLUSION OF THE BAL¬ 
KAN PACT, between 'J'urkey, 
Greece, Rumania, and \'ugoslavia (Bulgaria 
ha\'ing refused to c<»me ini; the f<»ur powers 
mutually guaranteed security i.)f their 
Jialkan frontiers and promised to tid;e no 
action with regard to any Balkan non-signa¬ 
tory without previous discussion. 

May. Beginning of an active policy of 
rearmament, occasioned chielly 
by distrust of Italian policy in the 
eastern Mediterranean. 

Dec. 14. Women were given the vote 
and were permitted to sit in the 
Assembly (17 women ele< ted in 
Alar, igs.s). 

1935, Jan. 1. Introduction of family names. 

Alustapha Kemal. at the sug¬ 
gestion of the Assembly, adopted 
the natne Koncil Atiinirk (father 
of the d'urks). 

Mar. 1. Kemal Atatiirk re-elected 
president for 4 vears. 

1936, Apr. 11. I I le 'l\irkish government 

appealed to the signatories of the 
Lausiinne Treaty for permission to refortify 
the Straits (effect of the Icthiopian crisis, 
p. 9()3, and Turkish sujiport of the J.eague 
action). 

July 20. The international conference 
at Montreux approved the'J'urkish 
request, Italy not \oting. The 
Stniits therel)y were returned to 
Turkish control. 

1937, May 29. The League of Nations 

Couiuil, after accej^tance by 
France and Turkey, adopted a fundamental 
law for the Sanjak of Alexandretta, which 
had been drawn up by neutral experts after 
an appeal by Turkey. 40% of the popu¬ 


lation of the sanjak is Turkish and a special 
regime for the district had l^cen pro\'ided 
for in the Franco-Turkish Agreement of 
Oct. 20, IQ2I. The situation became acute 
after the conclusion of the Franco-Syrian 
Treaty (Sept. 1936; which envisaged Syrian 
indef)cndence. I)csj)ite acceptance of the 
new regime, wliich called for demilitari¬ 
zation, autonomy, and sj)ecial rights for 
the T'urkish population, disorders con¬ 
tinued in connection vsitli the forthcoming 
election. 

July 9. SIGNATURE OF A NON¬ 
AGGRESSION PACT between 
Turkey, Iraq, Iran (Persia), and Afghanis¬ 
tan, securing the Turks on the Asiatic side 
as the Balkan Pact did on the Furo))ean. 
Turkey generally recognized as a crucial 
force for peace in eastern Europe and hither 
Asia. 

Oct. 25. Resignation of Ismet Inonii, 

(lo.se collaborator of Kemal Ata- 
tiirk and since 1925 jmime minister. He 
was succeeded by^ Jelal Bey Bayar, whose 
economic training made him especially 
suited for the management of the extensiv e 
industrial and agricultural })rogram of the 
gov’ernmenl. 

Dec. 7. Beginning of the Alexandretta 
crisis, riie d’urkish government 
denounced the treaty of friendshi|) with 
Syria (^of Alay 30, 1926), whereupon the 
French government sent a military mission 
to .Ankara. After bitter recriminations and 
threat of war 

1938, July 3. The French and Turks came 

to an agreement: each to send 
2500 troops into the sanjak to su))CTvise 
the elections. The d'urks entered tlie terri¬ 
tory July 5. In the elections of Sept, the 
Turks secured 22 deputies out of a total 
of 40. 

Sept. 2. THE REPUBLIC OF HATAY 

(i.e. Ale.xandretla), a new autono¬ 
mous stale, was voted by the new As¬ 
sembly. The 1 urks were evidently in 
complete control and the re] ml die existed 
only pro forma. 

Nov. 10. DEATH OF KEMAL ATA- 
TURK, founder and president of 
the Turkish Repul)lic. On the 
next day the National Assembly 
u na n i ni o u s 1 y e 1 e c t ed 
1938- ISMET IN6nU, president. 

1939, May 12. C oncliision of a British- 

Turkish agreement of mutual 
assistance in case of aggression or war in 
the “Alcditerranean area.” Despite close 
economic relations with Germany, the 
Turkish government identified itself with 
the British bloc designed to check German 
expansion into the Balkans. Negotiations 
for a similar {)act between Turkey and 
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France gave promise of success since the 
French indicated readiness to abandon 
Hatay (Alexandretta) completely to the 
Turks. 

June 23. France and Turkey concluded 


a non-aggression pact, and France agreed 
to the incorporation of the Republic 
of Hatay into Turkey. The Turkish Re¬ 
public thereupon took its stand squarely by 
the western powers. 


SYRIA 


1918, Oct. 6. A French squadron took 

Beyrut, which was entered by 
British troops soon afterward. A 
Syrian state was proclaimed by 
Emir Faisal. 

1919, July 2. A national congress at Da¬ 

mascus asked for complete inde¬ 
pendence for Syria, or, failing that, 
a mandate l)y the United States 
or Great Britain. 

Sept. 15. The British gave over control 
to the PTench. 

Oct. 9. Gen. Gouraud, high commis¬ 
sioner. 

Dec. Fighting between the Arabs and 
the French. 

1920, Mar. 8. A Syrian national congress 

again declared for complete inde¬ 
pendence. 

Mar. 11. FAISAL PROCLAIMED 

KING, l-mgland and Prance re¬ 
fused to recognize him. 

Apr. 25. The supreme council assigned 
the mandate for Syria to France 
(approved by the League, July 24, 
1922J. 

July 25. The French took Damascus. 
Faisal was dethroned and forced 
to flee. ' 

Sept. 1. Organization of the territory | 
by the P'rench: stales of Aleppo, ■ 
Damascus, Alaouite, loosely federated 
(1922) autonomous units, under one I'rench i 
commissioner; Great Lebanon (T'hristianj j 
gi^'en a separate status. | 

Dec. 23. Anglo-French Agreement on J 
frontiers with Palestine and Iraq. 
1921, Mar. 4. A fifth state, Jebel Druse, 
recognized as autonomous. : 

Oct. 20. Agreement with Mustapha Ke- 
mal and the Turkish Nationalists, i 
ending hostilities (p. 1005). 

1923, Mar. 4. J'he Sanjak of Alexandretta 
was sejiarated and given au- i 
tonomy. 

Apr. 20. Gen. Weygand, high commis- 1 
sioner. 

1926, Jan. 1. Damascus and Aleppo united 

to form the state of Syria. 

Jan. 2. Gen. Sarrail, high commissioner. 
Feb. 9. Organization of the People’s 
Party, a nationalist group de¬ 
manding unity of the Syrian states and 
independence. 


Apr. 2. Agreement with Turkey regard¬ 
ing the autonomy of Alexandretta. 
July 11. Arrest of Druse notables who 
had been invited to a conference 
at Damascus. J'hc Druses ac¬ 
cused the ITcnch of favoritism 
toward the Christians. 

1925, July 18 - 1927, June. GREAT IN¬ 
SURRECTION OF THE 
DRUSES, under Sultan Pasha. 
J'hcy soon controlled the country¬ 
side and attacked even the larger 
cities. 

Oct. 14. Rising of Damascus, after the 
ex[)osure of rebels’ corpses by the 
J'Yench. 7'hc h’rench withdrew 
from the city. 

i Oct. 18. 1 orty-eight-hour bombardment 
of Damascus, followed by tank 
and airi)]ane attacks. 

Nov. 6. Henri de Jouvenel, high com- 
I missioner. 

: 1926, May 7. Se< und attack of the Druses 
on I tamascus, followed by a 
second bombardment of the city 
ly the I'reiuh (May 8-jg), 

May 23. The Great Lebanon proclaimed 
a republic by the P'rench. 

Oct. 12. Henri Ponsot, high commis¬ 
sioner. 

1927, June. End of the Druse insurrection, 

after a large sc ale campaign. 'The 
leaders fled to 'Pransjordania. 

1928, June 9. A constituent assembly, 

summoned by the P'rencii, con¬ 
tained a large Naticmalist majority. It 
drafted a constitution wiiich ga\'e no rec'c^g- 
iiition to the French mandate and was 
therefore rejec ted by the high commissioner, 
who prorogued the assembly. 

1929, Feb. 5. The constituent assembly 

was indefinitely adjourned. 

1930, May 22. Phe liigh commissioner 

introduced a constitution of his 
own: Syria to be a republic, with a [larJia- 
ment elected for 4 years; this was to elect a 
l>resident, with a 5-year term. Latakia was 
also established as a ref)ubli('. 

1932, Jan. Elections; through Prench 
pressure the majority turned out 
to be moderate. 

June. The Parliament elected Ahmed 
Ali Bey el-Abed president, and he 

was approved by tlie P'rench. 
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1933, July. Damien de Martel, high com¬ 

missioner. 

Nov. 16. Treaty with France, following 
the lines of tlie Anglo-lraqi Treaty: 
France to sup))ort Syria’s admission to the 
League within 4 years; Syria to remain in 
alliance with France for 25 years, during 
whicli trance would enjoy extensive control 
of foreign relations, army arid finance. 'J'he 
treaty was not to ai)])ly to the other Syrian 
states. 

1934, Nov. 3. Parliament was indefinitely 

prorogued bt'causeof opjiositinn to 
the treaty (objection to separate 
treatment of the Syrian states and 
to continued brench control), and 
widespri'ad disorders. 

1936, Jan. The Nationalist Party (founded 
1035) dissolved, after nun li 

Nationalist agitation and disordc-r. 
\’ioleJit street-fighting in most 
cities, followed l>y proclamation 
of martial hnw 

Feb. General strike in Syria. The 
French administration was obliged 
to permit llie formation of a 
Nationalist cabinet (l eb. 2sh 
Sept. 9. SIGNATURE OF ^ THE 
FRENCH-SYRIAN TREATY of 
friendshij) aiaj alliance (ratified Dec. 2(>); 
mandate to end witliin 3 years and Syria 
to be admitted to the League of Nations; 


Jebcl Druse, Alouite, and Alexandretta to 
be included in the Syrian state, with special 
status; the Lebanon to retain its individu- 
ality. A treaty between France and the 
Lebanon was concluded Nov. 13, 

Oct. 6. Outbreak of rioting in Alex¬ 
andretta by way of protest of 
! the Turkish })0]nilation against the new 
arrangements, d'he problem, aggravated 
: by Turkey’s interfereme, was finally 
disposed of tluough League action and 
a separate Franco-Turkish agreement (p. 
1007). 

Nov. 30. The elections resulted in a 
huge Nationalist \’ictory, where- 
upon (Dec. 21) a new ])resident 
and premier took oft ice. 

1937, Jan. 4. The Lebanon Constitution, 
suspended sonic years j)re\dously, 
was restored. 

July-Aug. Insurrection of the Kurds in 

northeastern S\Tia, v ho ad^'anced 
claims to autonom}' and .sejiarate 
status, d'he mo\emeiJt was j)ut 
down by liberal use of the air 
forces. 

Sept. 8. The Pan-Arab Congress at 
Bludan to deal with the Arab 
firoblcm in Palestine. Syria became a 
c enter of Palestine insurgent activity during 
the .\ral) rcxolt of iy3t) . 


3. PALESTINE AND TRANSJOKDANIA 


1916, Apr. 26. Secret Anglo-French- 

Russian Agreement firoviding that 
Palestine should be placed under 
international administration. 

1917, Nov. 2. BALFOUR DECLARA¬ 

TION, stating that the British 
go\ernment favored ‘7//c cstahlislimml in 
Pidcstine of a naliotuil home for (he Jezois/i 
people and ivill use I heir best endeavors lo 
facilitate Ihc achievement of that object, it 
being clearly understood that nothing shall he 
done u'hieh may prejudice the civil and re¬ 
ligious rights of existing non-Jra'ish com- 
munities in Palestine” 

Dec. 9. The British armies took Jeru¬ 
salem (p. C14SJ. 

1920, Apr. 25. 'I’he supreme c'ouncil as¬ 
signed the mandate for Palestine 
and Transjordania to Great Britain (ap¬ 
proved by the League of Nations, July 24, 
1922), on the terms .set forth in the Balfour 
Declaration, exceptinfg that provisions for 
a Jewish national home were not to apply 
to Transjordania. 

July 1. Civil gc/vernment insliluied; 
Sir Herbert Samuel, high com¬ 
missioner. 


1921, Feb. An Arab congress demanded 
the establishment of a ]egislaU^e 
assembly. 

May 1-6. Serious anti-Jewish riots by 
the Arabs, who objected to the 
sudden infiux oi Jewish immi¬ 
grants and to the acquisition of 
lands by Jewish interests. 

Sept. 1. A constitution was jiroinulgatcd 
by the high commissioner: there 
was lo bc“ an apjioinlive executive council 
and a l>arlly electi\e legi.slat.ive council. 
The Arabs refused to \'ote for the council 
and therefore the constitution could not be 
put into effect. The territory was ruled 
l)y executive decree. 

1923, May 26. Transjordania was organ¬ 
ized as an autonomous state, ruled 
(since A])r. i, i(j2i) by Emir Ab¬ 
dullah ibn Hussein, son of the 
Sherif of Mecca. 

1925, Apr. 1. The Hebrew University at 

Jerusalem was opened by Lord 
Balfour. 

July 1. Field Marshal Plumer, high 
commissioner. 
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1928, Feb. 20. Transjordania was recog¬ 

nized as independent, the British 
retaining military and some finan¬ 
cial control. 

July 6. Sir John Chancellor, high com¬ 
missioner. 

1929, Aug. FIRST LARGE-SCALE AT¬ 

TACKS UPON THE JEWS, of 

whom many were killed. The con¬ 
flict followed a disjwite concerning 
Jewish use of the Wailing Wall in 
Jerusalem. 

1930, Mar. 31. Rei)ort of an investigating 

commission under Sir Walter 
Shaw. It altrilaited the conllict ■ 
to Aral) hatred of the Jews and : 
disap])()intm(.:nt of the Arab ho))es | 
for independence. , 

May 17. A decree restricting Jewish j 
immigration led to a Jewish strike j 
ol ])rolesl. 

Aug. 25. Report of the League of Na¬ 
tions mandates commission on 
the clashes in I’ah.'stine, containing harsh 
condemnatioii of the British administration 
for ha\ing supplied inadequate |)oliee pro¬ 
tection. 

Oct. 20. THE PASSFIELD WHITE 
PAPER, following the rejtort of 
Sir John Hope-Simpson. It stressed the 
})light of the- gro^villg Arab landless i)role- 
tariat and the increasing landdninger, and 
suggested that Jews be forbidden to actpiire 
more kind while .\rabs were landless, and 
that Jewish immigration be stoj)))ed so long 
as .\rabs were unemployed. 

Nov. Acrimonious debate in the British 
j’arliametil on the Pa.sstield l’aj>er. 
The British government denied that any 
change of j)olicy was envisaged. Never¬ 
theless tite conlidence of the Jews was 
liadly shaken. 

1931, July 14. Sir Arthur Wauchope, high 

commissioner. 

1932, Restrictions i»n Jewish immigration 

were somewhat rela.xed, but this 
move simply k‘d to more and more 
outspoken protests from the Arabs. 

1933, Feb. 25. 'I’he high commissioner re¬ 

ject e(J tin .\rab demaiul that sale 
of Aral) lands be forbidden and immigration 
restricted. T!icreuj)on the .\rab e.xeditivc 
announced a policy of non-co-t)])eration 
with the British and boycott of British 
goods. 

Dec. Jewish protests and riots against 
restriction of immigration (this 
problem having become crucial iu 
view of the persecution (d Jews 
in Germany). 

1935, Jan. 4. Opening of the great British 
oil pipeline from Mosul to Haifa. 


1936, Apr. Formation of the Arab High 

Committee with the aim of uniting 
all Arabs in opposition to the Jewish claims. 
By this time the demonstrations and riots 
of the i^Araljs had reac:hcd the dimensions of 
open war against the Jews. Conciliatory 
efforts made by the four Arab rulers (Aug.) 
were of no effect. The Arabs called a 
general strike which continued until Oct. 
12. To meet the situation the British 
government, somewhat lielatedly, sent ad¬ 
ditional troops and apjiointed a commission 
of in\x*stigation and recommendation (Peel 
Commission), which took evidence in 
I’alestine during the autumn. I'lie Arabs 
boycotted it until just before its departure 
in Jan. ic)37. 

1937, July 8. i’ubiiccation of the Peel Com¬ 

mission report. Convinced that 
Aral)s and Jews could not get along to¬ 
gether. the commission recommended a 
scheme for partitioning the mandate, mak¬ 
ing three states: (i; A Jewish state (about 
one-third of the whole) cml>racing the 
coastal territory from the northern bound¬ 
ary to just south of JatTa. d'his state would 
contain about 300.000 Jews and about 
2()0,ooo .Arabs; most of the land would be 
held l)v -Arabs. '2) A British mandated 
territory comfirising a stri[) from Jaffa along 
the railway to Jerusalem, both cities, as 
well as Bethlehem, to be included in it. 
(3) The rest was to lie an Arab state, united 
with 'fransjurdania. 

Aug. 2. Till- I’eci sclieme was adopted 
l)y tlu“ World Zionist Congress, 
conditional on rev isioiis in favor of the Jews. 
.A minority voted against it and Jewish non- 
Zi()nist oj)inion throughout the world de¬ 
nounced the plan as a viohition of the 
Balfour Declaration. 

Aug. 23. rhe mandates commission of 
the League of Nations, and later 
the assembly, accejited the ])lan 
in princij)le. 

Sept. 8. THE PAN-ARAB CONGRESS 
AT BLUDAN (Syria), composed 
of some 400 non-offi('ial representaliv es from 
all the Arab countries. I'he congress was 
called to deal with the Ikilcstine situation 
and voted overwhelmingly against the IVel 
plan. Demands of the Arabs were: termi¬ 
nation of the mandate and eslablisltmenl of 
1‘alestine as an indeiiendent state in alliance 
with Great Britain; abandonment of the 
Jewish national home and cessation of 
Jewish immigration; the Jews to have 
merely the status of a guaranteed minority 
within the Arab stale; partition unre¬ 
servedly rejected. The congress arranged 
for a permanent executive, for economic 
support of the Palestine Arabs, and for 
extensive projiaganda. Boycott of Jewish 
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goods and enterprises, and eventually of taken, Oct. lo; the old city of Jerusalem, 
the British, was provided for. Oct. i8). 

Sept. 26. Assassination of Yelland An- Nov. 9. Report of the Woodhead Com- 

drews, British district commis- mission. After analyzing various 

sioner for Galilee, brought on the schemes of f)artition, the commission con- 
most acute })hase of the great Arab eluded that they were all impraclicable. 
insurrection. 'J'hcreuf)on the British government aban- 

Oct. 1. The British administration ar- doned the [)lan and decided to convoke a 

rested the members of the Arab conference of Jews and Arabs, the latter 

High Committee and dcj)orted many of not only from Palestine l)ul from the 

them to tlie Seychelles. J1ie most in flu- other Arab countries, all of which had 

ential Arab leader, the Grand Mufti of demonstrated comj)lete solidarity with the 

Jerusalem, Haj Amin el Husseini, took Palestinians. 

refuge in a mosque and later (Oct. i6) fled 1939, Feb.-Mar. The Palestine Conference 

to Syria, which l)ecame the headquarters of in session at London. Neither 

the insurgents. Tlie more radical elements Jews nor Palestine Ara1)S were ready to ac- 

(terrorisl) .secured e\ er griaiter control of the cef)t a Hritisii proi)osal, des])ilc eliorts of 

movement, and in PaU:s( ine outrages against non-Palestine Arabs to effect a comi)romise. 

the Jews multiplied to the point of pitched J'he conference Go.sed (Mar. 17) without 

battles (jeru.salem, Nov. 14). reaching a settlement. Thereu])on, 

Nov. 11. 'J'hc British connni.ssioiier set May 17. The British Plan was [nililished. 

up special military courts to deal It provided ft)r an indef)endent 

with terrorists: the mere caiT}ing Palestine state in 10 }'ears, in treaty re- 

of firearms or l)ombs made an lationship with Great Britain. Arabs and 

offense puihshaf)le l)y death. Jews were to share in the gox ernment “/« 

1938, Jan. 4. The British government an- .such a icay a.s to ensure lluil the essential 

nounced the postponement of the interests of each community are safeguardeiL^' 

partition scheme and the appointment of a Jturing a transition period .Vrahs and Jews 

new commission under Sir John Wood- were to serve as lieads of (Jejnirlnients (but 

head to study the boundaries of the new I with British ad\ is(‘rs), and to take part in 

stales and to investiyate economic and j an ad\isorv e.\ecuti\'c couned accordiny to 
financial asjwcts. The commission took }>o]njlation. After y years a rejwesentalive 
evidence in J'alestine from A[)r. until Aug., body' was to draft a constitutinn, whicJi 

but was systematically boycotted by the must })n)\ ide for the different (omniunilies 

Arabs. and for a Jewish home, in the /natter of 

Mar. 3. Sir Harold MacMichael arrived Jewish immigration the principle of ab- 

to ref)lace Sir Arthur W’auchope sorptixe caj/acity of the country' was gix'en 

as high commissioner. This was taken iij). Immigralion was to stoj) after 5 years 

to presage more drastic repression of dis- unless the Arabs agreed to its continuance, 
orders. Before the end of the year the In that period 75,000 might be .admitted, 
British had from 25,000 to 30,000 troops gix'ing the Jews of the population in 
in Palestine. iq44- d'he goxernment was heiaeforth to 

June 29. Execution of Solomon ben i)rohibit or regulate transfer of land. 

Yosef, a young Jewish terrorist. The British parliament apj)rovcd this 
representing the revisionist wing of Jewry plan by a majority of only 8q as against the 

which advocated retaliation on the Arabs. usual 200 or more (May 23), but it was 

During July and Aug. Palestine was im- violently denounced by tlie Jews through- 

mersed in an undeclared war, with great out the world as making a “territorial 

bombings in the Jerusalem, Haifa, and ghetto” of the homeland. J'he Ihilestine 

Jaffa Arab markets, with consideraiile loss Arabs also rejected it. Clashes and out- 

of life. By many it was < laimed that these rages again broke out in many parts of the 

outrages were not the work of Jewish ex- mandate, d'he situation continued very 

tremists, but of Arab terrorists who domi- unsati.sfactory but was soon overshadowed 

nated the whole .Arab |)o})ula.tion. by the crisis in I-iurope (p. 966). When 

Oct. 2. Massacre of 20 Jews at Tiberias. England declared war on Germany (Sept. 

JJie Arab extremists seized several 3), the Zionist organizations at cjnce pro¬ 
towns, which were retaken by the liritisli claimed solidarity with Britain against 

only with some difficulty (Bethlehem re- ijcrsccuting Germany. 
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4. SAUDI ARABIA AND YEMEN 


1915. July-Dee. Correspondence of Sherif 

Hussein of the Hejaz and the 
British regarding the terms of 
Arab intervention in the war 
against Turkey (j). 937). 

1916, June 27. Hussein proclaimed the 

establishment of the Arab state. 
Oct. 29. HUSSEIN PROCLAIMED 
KING OF THE ARABS. 

Nov. 6. England, France, and Russia 
recognized Hussein as liead of the 
Arab })coples and King of the 
Ilcjaz. 

1919, May. Hejaz forces defeated by Abd 

al-Aziz ibn Saud, leader of the 
Wahabis of Nejd, a puritanical sect of Mos¬ 
lems (rose about 1740 and extended ra|)idly 
o\er interior Arabia; the Wahalus look 
Mecca and Medina, 1803-1S06, and threat¬ 
ened Damascus, 1808; they were defeated 
and sui)i)ressed l)y Mohammed Ali of 
l‘igy])t, 1812-1820). Ibn Saud, by loPv 
had conquered much of east(‘rn Arabia and 
had also made a treaty of friendshi]) with 
Great Britain (Dec. 20, 1915). His claims 
were in direc't competition with those of 
Hussein. 

1920, Aug. Jbn Sand conquered and an¬ 

nexed Asir. 

1921, Nov. 2. Ibn Saud took Hail and put 

an end to the Rashid dynasty. 

1922, July. 11)11 Saud took Jauf and ended 

the Slialan dynasty. 

Dec. 2. Agreement between Ibn Saud 
and Iraq defining the frontier. 

1924, Aug. 24. The VVaiiabis of Ibn Saud 

attacked Taif, in the Hejaz, and 
took it (Sept. ^). 

Oct. 3. HUSSEIN WAS FORCED TO 
ABDICATE by liis subjei ts, in 
fa\'or of his son Ali. Ali was I 
obliged to evacuate Mecca. ! 

Oct. 13. ibn Saud took Mecca. j 

1925, Jan.-June. Siege of Jidda by the i 

W all a bis. 1 

Nov. 1. Agreement of Ibn Saud with 
Iraq regarding the frontier tribes. 
Nov. 2. Agreement of Ibn Saud with 
Great Britain, regarding the fron¬ 
tiers of JVansjordania. 

Dec. 5. Medina surrendered to Ibn 
Saud. 

Dec. 19. The Sherif Ali abdicated. 

Dec. 23. Jbn Saud took Jidda. 

1926, Jan. 8. IBN SAUD PROCLAIMED 

KING OF THE HEJAZ and Sul¬ 
tan of Nejd (changed J'eb. 1927 to A'/wg 
oj the Ilcjaz and i\ejd). 


1926, Sept. 2. Treaty of friendship be¬ 

tween Italy and the Imam of 
Yemen; beginning of Italian efforts 
to establish influence on the east 
coast of the J^ied Sea. 

1927, May 20. Treaty between Ibn Saud 

and Great Britain, which recog¬ 
nized the complete inde})endence 
of the kingdom. 

1929, Aug. 3. Treaty of friendship with 

Turkey. 

Aug. 24. Treaty of friendship with 
Persia (Iran). 

1930, Feb. 24. Treaty of friendship with 

Iraq. 

1932, May-July. Invasion of rebels from 

Transjordania and subsequent in¬ 
surrection in Nejd, e\'idently due to o])- 
))osition to the westernizing and centralizing 
])olicy of the king (road building, telegraph 
construction, aviation, etc.). 

Sept. 22. The kingdom of Hejaz and 
Nejd was renamed Saudi Arahia. 

1933, July 27. Treaty of friendship with 

Transjordania, ending years of 
hostility and tension between the 
two states. 

1934, Feb. 11. Treaty of Sanaa concluded 

for 30 years with (ireat Britain. 
Mar.-June. Campaign against the 
Yemen, after numerous border 
troubles and continued rivalry. Ibn Saud 
was completely successful, but the tinal 
j)ea('e (June 23), mediated by Great Britain, 
left Yemen independent, Ibd Saud acquiring 
only a rectihcation of the frontier. 

1936, Apr. 2. Gonclusion of a treaty of 

non-aggression and Arab brother¬ 
hood between Arabia and Iraq. This be¬ 
came the l)asis of a whole series of j)acts 
between the Arab states, all of which 
were united in their stand on the Jkalestine 
question. General ])ivvnlcnce of the 
Pan-Arab idea and talk of an Arab federa¬ 
tion. Yemen adhered to the treaty in Apr. 
1937 - 

May 7. Agreement between Arabia and 
Egypt, the latter recognizing the 
annexation of the Hejaz by Arabia, 

1937, Oct. 15. I^enewal of the 1926 treaty 

between Italy and the Yemen, for 
a period of 25 years. The Jmam of Yemen, 
occu|)ying a crucial position on the Red 
Sea, has tried hard to maintain an inde¬ 
pendent status between Arabia, Britain, 
and Italy. 
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5. IRAQ 


1919, Jan. 10. The British occupied Bagh¬ 

dad. 

1920, Apr. 25. The supreme council as¬ 

signed the mandate for Iraq to 
Great Britain, which accej)led 
(May 5). 

July-Dee. Great Arab insurrection 

against the British. Several 
British garrisons were besieged for weeks 
before the movement could be suj)])resscd. 
It was sim])ly the hrst indication of the 
determination of the Aral)s to be inde- 
j)endent. 

Oct. 1. Sir Percy Cox named high com¬ 
missioner. 

1921, June 23. Emir Faisal, former King 

of Syria, arrived at Jkisra. 

Aug. 23. (a)\ proclaimed FAISAL KING 
OF IRAQ, after a piel)iscite had 
turned out favor. 

1921-1933. FAISAL, king. 

1922, Mar. 25. A military agreement was 

concluded with Great Britain, 
giving the latter a large measure of 
control. 

June 18. Insurrection of the Kurds 
under Sheikh Mahmud. 'Fhe 
mo\ emcnt aimed at independence 
or autonomy, and was not sup- 
j)ressed until July, 1924. 

Oct. 10. An agreement with England 
transformed the mandate into an 
alliance relationship. Ratitied by 
the Iraqi assembly June ii, 1924. 
Dec. 2. Treaty with Nejd regarding the 
frontiers. Nevertheless the fol¬ 
lowing years were marked by con¬ 
stant border raids and clashes 
between trilies, some of which 
were divided by the agreement. 

1923, Apr. 30. Protocol to the treaty of 

Oct. 10: Iraq was to become free 
when she joined the Jxague of 
Nations and in no case later than 
four years after the conclusion of 
peace with Turkey. 

July 24. Treaty of Lausanne, 'fhe de¬ 
cision regarding the Mosul area, 
rich in oil, was left to negotiation 
and led to a long-drawn disj)Ute 
(p. 1095). 

Sept. 25. Sir Henry Dobbs, high com¬ 
missioner. 

1924, Mar. 27. ddie Constituent Assembly 

met and rati lied the agreement 
with Great Britain. 

July 10. 'The Assembly adopted the 
Organic Law (constitution), intro¬ 
ducing a liberal, parliamentary system of 
government. 


July 19. End of the Kurd revolt. 

1925, Nov. 1. Agreement with Nejd re¬ 

garding the assignment and rights 
of the l)order tribes. 

1926, Jan. 13. In accordance with the 

League recommendation that the 
relationship with Ifngland should be ex¬ 
tended if Mosul was to be assigned to Iraq, 
a new treaty was signed extending the con¬ 
nection to 25 years, or until Irac^ joined the 
League. 

June 5. Settlement of the Mosul 
question, by agreement between 
Ifngland and J'urkey. Most of 
the area went to Iraq. 

1927, Nov. Visit of King Faisal to London, 

in ail attempt to secure Iraq’s 
admission to the League immedi¬ 
ately- 

Dec. 14. New treaty with Great Britain, 

which recognized the independ¬ 
ence of Iraq and ]:>romised to suy)y)ort Iraq’s 
admission to the League in 1932. In return 
Iraq granted Britain three new air bases 
and agreed that British officers should train 
the army. 

1929, Mar. 2. Sir Gilbert Clayton, high 

commissioner. 

Aug. 11. Treaty of friendship with Iran. 
Oct. 3. Sir Francis Humphreys became 
high commissioner on the death 
of Clayton (Sept. Ji, 1929). 

1930, Feb. 24. Treaty of friendship with 

Nejd. 

Sept. 11. New Kurd outbreak under 
Sheikh JVlahrnud. d'he sheikh sur¬ 
rendered in Ayir. 1931. 

Nov. 16. The Iraqi Parliament ratified 
the treaty with England, providing 
for admission to the League in 
IQ32. The treaty confirmed 
Iraq’s complete independence and 
soxereignt}'. 

1931, Jan. 22. 7'he .Anglo-lraqi Treaty 

wiis presented to the League. 

1932, Apr.-June. Third rising of the 

Kurds. The rebels were dri\'en 
over the Turkish frontier by Iraqi 
forces aided by the British air 
})atrok 

Oct. 3. IRAQ WAS ADMITTED TO 
THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 

after a favorable though somewhat dubious 
report of the mandates commission. Iraq 
was required to gi\ e guaranties for the pro¬ 
tection of minorities, the rigliLs of foreigners, 
freedom of conscience, recognition of debts, 
etc. 
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The Hashimite Dynasty of Iraq 

Hussein ibn Ali 
King of the Ilejaz 
(abdicated 1924 ) 


Aii 

Faisal I 

Abdullah 

King of the Hejaz 

King of Iraq 

Emir of Transjordania 

1924-1925 

1921-71933 

Ghazi I 

1934-1939 

Faisal II 

b. 1935 

King 1939 - 

1921 - 


Nov. The frontier with Syria, long in dis- leader. 'J’he king was a party to the move- 

pute, was finally settled through merit, which was followed by the dissolution 

the aid of the League of Nations. of Parliament and a practical dictatorship 

1933, Aug. Massacre of the Christian As- of Gen. Sidqi. 

Syrians as they tried to recross the Nov. 26. Formation of a new party, the 
frontier from Syria, to which they had mi- Society for National Reform, an 

grated earlier. The League took u|) the organ of the governing group. Vigorous 

matter and tried to arrange for resettlement prosecution of road and railroad construc- 

elsewhere, but with no success. tion, irrigation, and other schemes of de- 

Sept. 8 . Death of King Faisal at Berne. velopment. 

1933-1939. KING GHAZI, .son of Faisal. 1937, July 9. Conclusion of the Turkish- 

1934, July 14. Opening of the great oil Iraqi-Iran-Afghan non-aggression 

pipeline from Mosul to Tripoli in pact, forming a loose Oriental entente 

Syria. The line to Haifa was of Moslem stales al)le to offer effective re¬ 
opened Jan. 14 , 1935 . sistance against imperialist designs of out- 

1935, Mar. F’ormation of a national gov- side powers. 

ernment under Gen. Yasin Pasha Aug. 11. Assassination of Gen. Sidqi by 
el Hashimi. Incipient revolts w'erc put a Kurd, f ormation of a new Pan¬ 
down with vigor, and compulsory military Arab cabinet. The Iraqi government took 

training was introduced (June 19 ). The an active part in defense of the claims of 

new government won a decisive victory in the Palestine Arabs and became one of the 

the elections of Aug. 6 . prime movers in the cause of Arab soli- 

1936, Apr. 12. Conclusion of a treaty of clarity. 

non-aggression and Arab brother- 1939, Apr. 4. Death of Ghazi in an auto- 
liness with Saudi Arabia. 'This agreement mobile accident at Baghdad. In 

became the basis for a general Arab alliance, the ensuing disorders the British consul, 

the aim of the Pan-Arab movement. Other supposed to have plotted the accident, was 

Arab states were invited to join. stoned to death. Ghazi was succeeded by 

Oct. 29. Coup d^etat of Gen. Bakr his 3 -year-old son, 

Sidqi, a prominent Pan-Arab 1939- FAISAL II, as king. 


6 . IRAN 

The First Wor^l War may be said to have The only trooj)s available were the Cossack 

sealed the fate of the old regime in Iran (Per- Brigade, under Russian officers, and the 

sia until 1935 ). The government gendarmerie (since 1911 ) under Swedish 

1914, Nov. 1. Proclaimed neutrality, but officers who tended to sympathize with the 

was far too weak to enforce it. Germans. Russian forces were still in oc- 
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The Pahlavi D5masty of Iran 

Abbas Ali Khan 


Reza Shahi Pahlavi 
1925-1941 


Mohammed 

Ah 
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Gholam 

Abdor 

Ahmad 

Mahmud 

Hamid 

Reza Pahlavi 

1941- 

b. 1922 

b. 1923 

b. 1924 

b. 1925 

b. 1926 

b. 1932 


cupation of important towns in the north, 
while the British established themselves on 
the Gulf coast. 

1915 , Jan. 7 . The Turks, campaigning 

against the Russians in the Cau¬ 
casus, took Tabriz, which, howexer, was 
soon retaken by the Russians (Jan. 30). 
Persian territory was freely violated by 
both sides. At the same time the British, to 
strengthen Iheir Russian allies, granted 
them a free hand in their zone under the 
T907 Agreement, while the neutral zone was 
added to the British s[)here. 

Jan. Arrival in Persia of Herr Wass- 
muss, former German consul at 
Bushire. Wassmuss organized a number of 
tribes around Bushire and harassed the 
British, who were in occupation of the 
town. At the same time other German 
agents (Niedermayer, Zugmayer) estab¬ 
lished themselves in other towns of the 
interior, with the purpose of opening a 
route to .\fghanistan and preparing a 
Turkish-German advance on India. One 
mission reached Afghanistan, but the amir 
evaded any commitment. For a time, 
however, the German influenc'C was pre¬ 
dominant . 

Nov. The Russians invaded northern 
Persia in order to break the Ger¬ 
man influence at Tehran. 

1916 . The Turks, having defeated the 

British in Mesopotamia, twice in¬ 
vaded Persia, l)Ut were stopped by 
the Russians. 

Mar. Sir Percy Sykes arrived at Bunder 
Abbas and began the organization 
of the South Persia Rifles, with which it 
was hoped that southern Persia could be 
protected from German influence and 'Turk¬ 
ish invasion. He marched to Kerman 
(May), Yezd (Aug.), Ispahan (where the 
Russians were already in occupation), and 
Shiraz (Nov.). His force ultimately num¬ 
bered some 11,000 men, with which the 


British position was reinforced as against 
the Persian gendarmerie and the fractious 
tribesmen. 

1917 , Mar. The Turks, defeated at Bagh¬ 

dad, fell back from Persia. 

Nov. The Russians, following the Bol¬ 
shevik Revolution, also began to 
withdraw from the country. By 
this time the country was in a 
state of complete anarchy, 

1918 , Jan. Arrival of Gen. Dunsterville 

and a small British force, the 
object of which was to stiffen the Georgians 
and Armenians against the Turks and to 
establish a Caucasus front against possible 
German advance from the Ukraine. Dun¬ 
sterville reached Enzeli from Baghdad, but, 
under threat from the Bolsheviks at Baku, 
was obliged to fall back on Hamadan. 
His force was gradually increased, and an¬ 
other, under Gen. Sir. Wilfrid Malleson, 
was sent to northeastern Persia to block a 
possible Bolshevik attem[)t on India from 
that direction. 

Nov. A British flotilla, organized on the 
Caspian, drove the Turks out of 
Baku. 

1919 , May 21 . Comm. D. T. Norris of 

the British flotilla, defeated the 
Bolshevik naval force at Alex- 
androvsk. In Aug. the British 
.ships were handed over to the 
W hite Russians. 

1919 . The Persian governnvjnt sent a 
delegation to the Paris Peace 
Conference and demanded abrogation of 
the 1907 Agreement, abolition of the capitu¬ 
lations and consular guards, restoration of 
Transcaspia, Merv, and Khiva, the Cau¬ 
casus and Derbent, including Erivan and 
Baku, Kurdistan, and everything to the 
Euphrates River. This delegation, at the 
instigation of the British, was not ofiScially 
recognized. 

Aug. 9. THE ANGLO-PERSIAN 
AGREEMENT, negotiated by Sir 
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Percy Cox. Once again Britain reaffirmed 
the independence and integrity of Persia. 
Britain furtlier engaged to furnish advisers 
and officers and to su})])!}^ munitions for a 
force to preserve order. A loan was to be 
granted to Persia and aid to be given in 
railroad and road construction. The tariff 
was to be revised. This agreement was in¬ 
tended to seal the British ascendancy, and 
for that reason it brought forth at once 
widespread ojjposition in Persia. The As¬ 
sembly {MajUs) refused to convene to ratify 
it. 

1920, Jan. 10. Persia became one of the 

original members of the League 
of Nations. 

May 18. The Bolshevik fleet, having 
defeated the counter-revolutionary 
forces, took Enzeli and Resht, and occupied 
most of Gilan (Soviet Republic of Gilan, 
to Oct. 1921). The British forces in north¬ 
ern Persia fell back on Kazvin. 
Aug. 24. The Persian Cossack Brigade, 
commanded by Col. Storroselski, 
took Resht from the Bolsheviks, but was 
later defeated and driven back from lOnzeli, 
after whicli the British helped to reorganize 
it. 

1921, Jan. 18. The British began to with¬ 

draw from northern Persia. 

Feb. 21. IKE COUP DIKTAT OF 

KHAN, 'fhe latter was born in 
Mazandaran in 1878 and was an oflicer of 
the Cossack Brigade. Highly intelligent, 
energetic and patriotic, he engineered the 
dismissal of the Russian oflicers after the 
defeat at Enzeli and then entered into nego 
tiations with Sayyid Zia ud-Din, an eminent 
writer and reformer. With 3000 Cossacks 
Reza marched on Tehran and established a 
new government in which Zia ud-Din was 
prime minister and Reza himself minister of 
war and commander in chief. 

Feb. 26. The first act of the new govern¬ 
ment was to drop the unratified 
British agreement and conclude a treaty 
with the Bolsheviks. The latter, in order 
to break down the British ascendancy, 
agreed to e\aicuate Persia, abrogate the 
capitulations, cancel all debts and con¬ 
cessions, and turn over, without indemnity, 
all Russian property in Persia. 

Dec. 12. Persian-Turkish treaty of 
peace and friendship. 

1922-1927. Financial mission of Dr. A. C. 

Millspaugh, an American expert. 
He was given wide powers and enjoyed the 
iirm support of Reza Khan, though the 
finances of the army were kept beyond his 
control. With a new and enlarged army 
Reza su})pressed a serious revolt in Gilan 
and ( 1922 ) subjected Azerbaijan. 


1923, Oct. 28. Reza Khan took over the 
premiership. flie shah, unalilc 
1.) apjirove tlu- dic{atorslii[), left 
fur lhiro])c\ from which he never 
relumed plied 10,-50). 

192/< '■Aar. Rumors of the shali’s return 
,uiu\()ked a widespread agitation 
for • laiblic. Sujijiusedly inspired liy the 
l>u]^' and by the events in Turkey, 
the m . ' tnent was ojiposed liy tlic religious 
leaders, .vho jiersuacled Reza of their \iew. 
Reza’s threat of resignation brought the 
popular excitement to an end. 

Oct. Campaign against Sheikh Khazal 
of Mohammerah and the Bakh- 
tiari chiefs of southwestern Persia who, 
with the support of the .Vnglo-Persian Oil 
Company and the British go\crnment, 
had made theinsches jiractically inde¬ 
pendent. Tliey were all subdued and gov¬ 
ernment control estabfdied throughout 
most of J’ersia. 

1925, Feb. The Majlis nvested Reza 
Khan with dictator-d powers. 

Oct. 31. The Majlis decla ed the absent 
shah deposed. 

Dec. 13. Reza Khan procla med shah liy 

the Assembly. He vas crowned 
Apr. 25, {C)2(), with : e title 
1925-1941. REZA SHAH PAHLAVI. The 
new shah consi.sl* illy followed 
a policy like that of Mustapha Kemal in 
Turkey, excepting for tin' anti-religious 
aspect. He continued the work of re- 
.storing order, built u[i the army, de- 
v('loj)cd roads, began the construction of a 
railway from the Cas])ian to the rk*r.sian 
(iulf, encouraged a\'iation. etc. 

1926, Apr. 22. Persian-Turkish-Afghan 

Treaty of mutual security, con¬ 
cluded under Russian ans|)i('es. Xe\’erlhe- 
le.ss, friction bctw(‘('n T’ersia, 'I'nrkey, and 
Iraq o\'er the Kurdish fiopulalions in the 
boundary regions, continnecj to cause much 
unjileasantness. 

1927, Feb. d'he Junkers Goinpany (Ger¬ 

man) opened regular air service to 
Baku, Tehran, I.spah.an, and Bu- 
shire. d1iis continued until 1932. 
Nov. 22 . The Persian go\'ernmcnt ad¬ 
vanced its claims to the Bahrein 
Isla.nds, the Arab sheikh of which was 
under British protection. Discovery of 
oil gave the islands a new value. The 
cuntlicting claims have not yet been 
settled. 

1928, Persia made an agreement with Im¬ 

perial Airways (British), permit¬ 
ting regular flights along the Gulf 
coast to Karachi and India. 

May 10 . The Persian government, hav¬ 
ing introduced a new judicial 
system based on the French (1927), declared 
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the capitulations abolished. New minimum 
tariff rates were offered to nations conclud¬ 
ing treaties. Britain, followed by other 
j)<)wers, accej^ted the new system. 

Sept. The National Bank of Persia was 
founded. 

1929, Aug, 11. Persia recognized the Iraqi 

State and thus paved the way for 
better relations. 

1930, Mar. 28. Introduction of the gold 

standard. 

June-July. A great rising of the Kurds 

on the Persian-Turkish frontier 
strained relations between the two 
countries, but led to renewed 
efforts to establish a satisfactory 
frontier. 

193: jan. Foreigners were forbidden to 
own agricultural land in Persia. 

Frb. The government took over the 
Persian lines of the Indo-European 
Telegraph Company. At the same time the 
g('.ernment established close control over 
al! foreign trade, though j)rivate enterprise 
was ])ermitted as before. 

1932, Jan. 23. The Persian-Turkish 

boundary was revised in the 

vicinity of Mt. Ararat, thus ob¬ 
viating a constant source of 
troulde with Turkey. 

Apr. 26. King Feisal of Iraq visited 

Tehran, ]>aving the way for 

friendly relations. 

Oct. Founding of the Persian fleet on 
the Gulf. The nucleus was a. num¬ 
ber of gunboats built in Italy foi 
the Persian go\ernment. 

Nov. 26. The Persian government can¬ 
celled the concession granted to 
d’Arcy in igoi and taken over by the 
Anglo-Persian Oil Company in 1909 . Long 
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negotiations to revise the concession had 
broken down. The British government, 
financially interested in the company since 
Aug. 14 , 1914 , and the largest single share¬ 
holder, brought the matter before the 
council of the League of Nations, which 
urged further efforts at direct negotiation. 
The result was the new concession of May 
29, 1933, which extended the original con¬ 
tract from 1961 to 1993 , but restricted the 
area from 500,000 square miles to 250,000 
and after 1938 to 100 , 000 . The company 
was to pay £ 225,000 annually in taxes for 15 
years and £ 300,000 annually for a second 
period of 15 years. The minimum royalty 
was to be £ 750,000 annually. 

1933, Apr. Swedish and Danish firms were 

awarded contracts to complete the 
Trans-Persian Railway. 

1934, May. A concession granted to the 

Standard Oil Company of Cali¬ 
fornia to exploit for oil in the 
Bahrein Islands raised once again 
the Persian claim to ownership. 
June 16-July 2. Visit of Reza Shah to 
Ankara and Constantinople. Per¬ 
sia and Turkey drew ever closer. 

1935, Mar. 21. PERSIA BECAME OF¬ 

FICIALLY IRAN. 

1937, July 9. Conclusion of a NON¬ 
AGGRESSION PACT between 
AFGHANISTAN, TURKEY, IRAQ, AND 
IRAN. These four nations now formed an 
Oriental Entente comp)arable to the Balkan 
Entente. 

1939, Jan. Opening of the Trans-Iranian 
Railway from the Caspian to the 
Persian Gulf. This important line, begun 
in 1927 , was constructed entirely with 
Iranian capital. 


7 . AFGHANISTAN 


Afghanistan remained neutral throughout I 
the First WOrld W ar, despite Cierman and i 
Turkish missions and despite widespread 
religious agitation for partiei})ation on the 
Turkish side. Heavy subsidies from the 
government of India no doubt ])layed a 
considerable r61e in holding the amir to the 
policy of his father. 

1919, Feb. 19. Assassination of Habibullah 

near Jelalbad, evidently because 
of his subservience to tiie British. His 
brother Nasrullah was proclaimed amir by 
the conservative, religious parlies, but his 
son Amanullah, governor of Kabul, not 
only held the capital, but enjoyed the 
support of the army. Nasrullah therefore 
yielded. 

1919-1929. AMANULLAH, amir. Borne 


upon a wave of anti-British sentiment he 
took advantage of tlie war u'eariness in 
India to proclaim a religious war and 
apjjeal to the Indian Moslems to rise 
against British rule. The Afghans began 
to invade India, but after a few initial suc¬ 
cesses were thrown back and threatened 
with invasion themselves. Neither side 
being prepared for a long struggle, they 

negotiated. 

Aug. 8 . The Treaty of Rawalpindi 

(supplemented by further agree¬ 
ments of Nov. 22 , 1921 ), by which Britain 
recognized for the first time the com¬ 
plete independence of Afghanistan and 
the right to direct relations to other 
powers. 'Phe British subsidies were dis¬ 
continued. 
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Rulers of Afghanistan since 1929 

Mohammed Nadir 

1929-1933 


Mohammed Zaliir 

1933- 


Princess Mohammed Akl)ar Ahmad Shah 

Bilkis )). 1Q33 b. 1934 


1921, Feb, 28. Cone lusion of a treaty of | 
friendship with Soviet Russia, I 
similar to the d^irkish-Russian treaty. | 
There followed a i)eriod of seAa^ral years ! 
during which Amanullah leaned rather i 
heavily on the Bolsheviks as a protection ' 
against the British. 

Mar. 1. Treaty of friendship and alliance 
with Turkey, laying the basis for 
a close relationsliip between the 
two powers, 

June 22. Treaty with Persia (non¬ 
aggression), another link in the 
(Oriental combination under the 
aegis of Russia. 

1923, Apr. 9. PROMULGATION OF THE 
FUNDAMENTAL LAW, or con- : 
stitution, modeled on tlie Turkish and repre- ■ 
sen ting Amanullali’s desire to modernize ; 
his country. The amir retained c.xtensive | 
powers, but the new assembly (council of ; 
state), which was one-half appointed and | 
one-half elected, had certain powers over | 
legislation, d'he constitution was followed 1 
by a landslide of reform edicts, aiming at 
the establishment of an effective central 
administration, development of education, 
encouragement of trade and industry, open¬ 
ing of the country through roads, etc. 
Amanullah played the role of a Peter the j 
Great, hastily overturning everything in his j 
desire to modernize the country. 

1926, June 10. Amanullah assumed the 

title of king. 

Aug. 31. A neutrality and non-aggres¬ 
sion pact was signed with Russia, 
supplementing the earlier agree¬ 
ment. 

1927, Nov. 27. Conclusion of a second 

treaty of friendship and security 
with Persia. 

1928, Jan.-July. Amanullah and his queen 

paid an e.Ktended visit to India, 
Egypt, and Europe, arranging for further 
contacts and for financial and advisory 
su[)port. 


May 25. Second treaty with Turkey. 
Nov. Outbreak of a great revolt directed 
against the king and his revolu¬ 
tionary reforms. Oj>position broke 
out on many sides, but drew its 
insjfiration largely from the re¬ 
ligious leaders and tribal chiefs. 
1929, Jan. 14. Amanullah, unable to main¬ 
tain himself, abdicated in favor of 
his older brotlier, Inayatullah, an 
easygoing and ineffectual |)erson, 
Jan. 17. Bacha-i-Saquao, a bandit 
leader with a small but determined 
following, cai)tured Kalml and had 
himself proclaimed 

1929. HABIBULLAH GHAZI. His po¬ 
sition was challenged by many 
other claimants, among others by 
Amanullah, who collected an army 
at Kandahar, but was defeated in 
his advance on Kabul. 

Mar. .'\rri\’al from luirope of Gen. Mo¬ 
hammed Nadir Khan, the most 
outstanding Afghan officer. He 
managed to collect an army and 
Oct. 8. Took Kabul. d']iereui>on he 
was proclaimed (Oct. 16) 
1929-1933. MOHAMMED NADIR 
SHAH. Haljibullah Ghazi, hav’^- 
ing been captured, was executed, but the 
new ruler was faced by a large number of 
pretenders and followers of Amanullah, 
who were only gradually subdued. The 
general policy of Nadir was to continue the 
work of modernization, l)ut in a less osten¬ 
tatious and offensive way. 

1932, Feb. A new constitution {Funda- 

menld Rules) was issued. Its 
general tenor was much like that of the 
1923 Constitution, but it provided for a 
two-chaml)er assembly, an appointed cham¬ 
ber of notables, and an elected council of 
state. 

1933, Nov. 8. Assassination of Nadir Shah 

by a servant of one of his victims. 
The murder had no political significance, 
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and the shah was succeeded without trouble Turkey, Iraq, and Iran in forming an 

by his son Oriental Entente, apparently designed as 

1933- MOHAMMED ZAHIR SHAH, a bulwark against pressure from any 
who, with the aid of his uncles, of the great European powers, 

continued the wisely moderate but 1938, June 20-24. Revolt of Shami Pir, a 
progressive policy of his father. religious leader who operated from 

1936 . The government granted to the In- Waziristan. Ifis movement was directed 

land Exploration Company of New against the dynasty and its policy. After 

York a 75-year concession for the his defeat, Shami Pir fled to India, where he 

exploitation of oil. was arrested and transported to Syria. 

1937 , July 9 . Afghanistan joined with 


8 . INDIA 

During the first two years of the First 1919 , Mar. 21 . THE ROWLATT ACTS, 
World War. the situation in India was com- two anti-sedition measures which 

parativelyquiet and the country CO- ‘operated enabled the government to intern agitators 

loyally in the war. Mahatma Gandhi, without trial and entitled judges to try 

saintly leader of the Indians in South .\frica cases without juries, brought the discontent 

(p. 858), returned to India and threw’ his to a head, Hindus, Moslems, and Sikhs 

entire influence on the side of the govern- uniting in o})position to the government, 

ment. India supjilied about 1,200,000 Gandhi now' proclaimed a campaign of 

troops (combatants and laborers), who look passive resistance and non-co-o})eration. 

part in the campaigns in Kurojie, Mesopo- Stoppage of w'ork, demonstrations and 

tamia, Pak^stine, kigyqit, and kiast Africa. riots. The Punjal) w'as in open rebellion, 

But during the second half of the war un- which culminated in 

rest became more and more prevalent. Apr. 13 . THE AMRITSAR MASSA- 

Kising prices and heav'y taxation served as CRE. Gen. Dyer, aiming to im- 

a stimulus to renewed agitation. press the populace whth the strength of the 
1916 - 1921 . BARON CHELMSFORD, government, ordered his troops to lire on an 

Viceroy. He was met at once with unarmed assembly; 379 persons were killed 

a demand for reform by the Indian mem- and 1200 wounded. Intense indignation 

bers of the council, a demand w'hich w'as throughout India. (An army council de- 

vigorously supported (Dec, 29) by the Indian cided that Dyer’s action w’as “an error of 

National Congress (chiefly Hindu) and the judgment,” but a committee of the House 

All-India Moslem League, w'hich estab- of Commons condemned it.) 

lished common action by the Lucknow May 10 -Aug. 8. The Afghan War, pro- 

Pact, determining the electoral proportions voked by the Amir Amanullah in 

of each grou}). d'he demand of these bodies the hofie that the Moslems w'ould support 

W'as for an elected legislative assembly. At his plans for conquering India. The amir 

the same time rev'ival of radical nationalism entirely underestimatecl the strength of 

under B. G. Tilak and Annie Besant. To the British position and he w'as easily de- 

anticipatc serious trouble, tiie British gov- feated. 

ernment, through the secretary for India, Dec. 23 . THE GOVERNMENT OF 
Mr. Montagu, INDIA ACT introduced the Mon- 

1917 , Aug. 20 . Announced a policy of tagu-Chelmsford reforms and established 

developing self-governing insti- the system knowm as “t/yurr/iy.” Tdie 

tutions in India, with a view'to introduction Indian legislature w'as to consist of the 

of responsible government. Mr. Montagu viceroy, council of state (60 members, of 

visited India in igiS and together wath whom 26 were to be oliicials), and legislative 

Lord Chelmsford worked out a report (1918, assembly (140 members, of w'hom 100 were 

Apr. 22) for limited self-go\'ernment, which to be elected). The Indian Parliament was 

was presented to Parliament in July opened at Delhi in Peb. 1921. The pro- 

and which w'as at once denounced by the vincial governments were to have Indian 

Indian National Congress as w'holly inade- as well as British ministers. Important 

quate. matters were “reserved” for the governor 

1918 - 1919 . Severe crop failures with acute and his executive council; the less important 

distress and starvation, together (sanitation, education, agriculture, etc.) 

with an influenza epidemic which caused were to be “transferred” to the Indian 

5,000,000 deaths, aggravated the situa- ministers. Provincial legislative councils 

tion still further and led to serious out- were to be 70% elective, with a franchise 

breaks. rigidly limited by property qualifications. 
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The Indian National Congress rejected the 
new system out of hand, but the more 
moderate elements withdrew from the Con¬ 
gress and founded the National Liberal 
Federation, whose members co-operated 
with the government and in many places 
worked the new system with considerable 
success. 

1920, Sept. 8. The National Congress, led 

by Gandhi, launched the first non- 
co-operation campaign (.salyufiirdha) and 
boycott of British goods {harUiI). (kindhi 
preaclied the wearing of homespun cloth 
and the revival of village industries (spin¬ 
ning-wheel). The whole movement aimed j 
at “home rule” {sivaraj) and supported the 
Moslem Khilafat movement, which was a 
protest against the treatment of the Turks 
by the \ ictorious allies. 

1921-1926. LORD READING, viceroy. 

1921, Height of the revolutionary move¬ 

ment. Desinte Gandhi’s insist¬ 
ence on non-violent action, terrorist out¬ 
breaks were frequent, and in some parts of j 
the country serious peasant risings against j 
landlords and mone}denders took place: i 
rising of the Akalis (Sikh peasant puritans) j 
in the Punjab, Mar. 1921; rising of the j 
Moplahs (Moslem ])easants of Malabar) I 
and widespread slayings of Hindu landlords, 
d'he latter ejhsode resulted in a rift between 
the Moslem League (led l)y Mohammed 
and Shaukat Ali) and the Indian National¬ 
ists, which in turn resulted in chronic 
clashes between Hindus and Moslems, with 
much bloodshed. 

Nov. 2. The Ali Iwothers were convicted 
and sentenced to two years in 
prison for calling on the Moslem 
troops to desert. 

Dec. 24. The Indian National Congress 
gave Gandhi sole executive au¬ 
thority. Gandhi denounced all violence 
and introduced a campaign of civil dis¬ 
obedience toward the law. Despite his 
great authority, violence continued to 
spread, culminating in 

1922, Feb. 4. The Chauri Chaura affair. 

Insurgent peasants, led by Indian 
Nationalists, attacked the j)olice station at 
Chauri Chaura (United J^rovinces) and 
killed 22 policemen. Gandhi at once 
ordered sus[)ension of non-co-ojjeration and 
civil disobedience, but the government took 
drastic measures. 

Mar. 10. Gandlii was arrested and sen¬ 
tenced to six years’ imprisonment. 
Therewith the first passive resist¬ 
ance campaign began to collapse. 

1923, Sept. 25. Victory of the moderate 

element in the Indian National 
Congress. This group (the Swaraj Party), 
led by C. R. Das, favored participation in 


the elections with the aim of using its repre¬ 
sentatives in the legislature to obstruct 
government and so force the granting of 
home rule. In the elections the Nationalists 
did, in fact, win an imjiressivc \dctory, but 
many of the elected deputies soon forgot 
about obstruction and began co-operation 
with the government. The leaders, Das and 
Motilal Nehru, began to ad\’^ocate the grant 
of dominion status for India, lea\’ing inde¬ 
pendence aside. 

1924, Feb. 4. Gandhi was released from 

pri.son because of his precarious 
hejdth. By this time the situation 
had quieted down considerably, 
and 

Sept. 26. A United Conference at Delhi 

brought together representatives 
of the Hindus, Moslems, Parsees, 
Sikhs, and Christians, wlio agreed 
to set up local committees to pre¬ 
vent religious ckushes. 

1925, Sept. 7. Die Nationalists in the 

Indian legi.siaiive assembly called 
for the estaldishment of round¬ 
table conferences to frame a 
scheme for resf)onsible govern¬ 
ment. 

1926-1931. BARON IRWIN, viceroy. 

1926, Nov. 8. The British Parliament ap¬ 

pointed the Statutory {Simon) 
Commission, with members from all British 
})arties, to study tlie situation in India and 
the working of the Montagu-Chelmsford 
system. The Indians (both Plindu and 
Moslem) voted to boycott the commission 
because no Indians were included in it. The 
total effect of the mo\'e was to reviv'e agita¬ 
tion and call forth further disorder. 
1928. India was swept by a great series of 
strikes among the Bombay textile 
workers, railway employees, etc. These 
strikes marked the emergence of the in¬ 
dustrial proletariat as an important factor. 
The movement had a pronouncedly revo¬ 
lutionary flavor. 

Aug. 28. An All-Parties Conference at 

Lucknow voted for a scheme of 
Dominion status, worked out by a consti¬ 
tutional committee of the Indian National 
Congress (the Nehru Report). This de¬ 
cision aroused much dissat.isfaction among 
the more radical elements and led to 
the 

Aug. 30. Foundation of the Independ¬ 
ence of India League by Jawa- 
harlal Nehru (son of Motilal Nehru, 
author of the Dominion scheme). Similar 
independence organizations were founded 
by other groups. 

Dec. 22. At the All Parties Conference 

in Calcutta Gandhi again assumed 
leadership and persuaded the conference to 
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grant the government one year in which to 
introduce Dominion status, failing which 
another campaign of non-co-operation 
should be inaugurated. 

1929, Apr. 12. The Trade Disputes Act and 

the Public Safety Act demon¬ 
strated the government’s determination to 
deal firmly with radical labor leaders, com¬ 
munists, and terrorists, many of whom were 
arrested and imprisoned. Nevertheless, 
the situation in India became rapidly as 
bad as, if not worse than, in 1920-1921. 
The world dejiression made itself acutely 
felt and increased the misery of the lower 
classes. 

Oct. 31. The goxernment announced 
that round-table conferences 
would be opened witii the objective of 
Dominion status. 'Jdie viceroy thereupon 
opened discussions with Ciandhi and other 
leaders (Dec.j. 

1930, Jan. 1. At the Indian National Con¬ 

gress at Lahore the extremists 
overruled the moderates, voted for com¬ 
plete independence, and decided to boycott 
ihe round-tuble conferences. Under Gan¬ 
dhi’s guidance 

Mar. 12. The second civil disobedience 
campaign was initiated. Amidst 
widespread rioting and innumerable arrests, 
Gandhi marched to the sea at C'arnbay and 
began to make salt illegally as a protest. 
The government replied by drastic censor¬ 
ship of the press and wholesale imprison¬ 
ment of leaders. 

May 6. Gandhi was again arrested. 

Height of the disorders: attacks 
on go\’ernment salt works, risings 
of peasants and factory workers, 
terrorist attacks on otficials, etc, 

June 13, 24. Publication of the two 
volumes of the Simon Commis¬ 
sion’s Report, recommending administra¬ 
tive modifications, Vmt denying full re¬ 
sponsible go\a:rnmcnt. Needless to say, 
these suggestions were condemned out of 
hand by the Indian Nationalists. The 
Jlritish government therefore left the report 
on one side and convoked 

Nov. 12—1931, Jan. 19. The first Round- 
Table Conference, attended by 
representatives of the Indian princes and 
by Indian Liberals who were prejmred to 
co-operate with the government. The con¬ 
ference decided in favor of the principle of 
federation and at least a measure of re¬ 
sponsible go\’crnment. 

1931, Jan. 26. Gandhi was released from 

prison and, at Lord Irwin’s re¬ 
quest, entered upon discussions with the 
government. These resulted in 


Mar. 4. The Delhi Pact (Tnvin-Gandhi 
Fact)-, Gandhi agreed to discon¬ 
tinue civil disobedience and j)r()mised that 
the Congress would recognize tlie Round- 
Table Conferences; in return the govern¬ 
ment agreed to release political prisoners 
who had not been guilty of \'iolence. 
kind of the second passive resistance cam¬ 
paign. 

Sept.-Dee. Second Round-Table Con¬ 
ference. Gandhi went to London 
to attend it, but the conference broke up) 
without reaching agreement on the problem 
of rep:)resentation of religious and other 
minorities. 

1931-1936. THE EARL OF WILLING- 
DON, viceroy. 

1932, Jan. 4. Gandhi and other Nationalist 

leaders were again arrested, and 
the Indian National Congress was declared 
illegal. 71ie.se moves by the goxernment 
had but little effect. In pri.son Gandhi em¬ 
barked uj)on his “fasts unto death” in 
behalf of the untouchables, for whom he 
demanded the vote in the forthcoming con¬ 
stitutional revision. Outside his jirison the 
struggle of the Nationalists and the masses 
was resumed. In the meanwhile 

1933, Apr.—1934, Nov. 22. A parliamen¬ 

tary joint committee, reviewing 
tlic material of the Simon Com¬ 
mission and of the Round-Table 
Conferences, worked out a draft 
constitution. 

1933, July 15. An All-India Congress at 

Poona, under Gandhi’s lead, de¬ 
cided on resumption of civil dis¬ 
obedience Aug. I. 

Aug. 1. Gandhi was once more arrested 

and sentenced to 1 2 months’ im- 
yirisonment, but he had to be re¬ 
leased after a few days, in \uew of 
his health after a hunger strike. 

1934, Oct. 24. Gandhi withdrew from 

the National Congress, without, 
how^ever, renouncing all political 
activity. 

1935, Apr. 1. The Reserve Bank of India, 

a ( cntral bank controlling the cur¬ 
rency, was established to insure 
financial stability. 

Aug. 2. THE GOVERNMENT OF 
INDIA ACT passed by the British 
Parliament. It embodied the results of the 
irnestigations and of the Round-Table 
Conferences, and completely transformed 
the governmental system of India. Burma 
and Aden were separated from India and 
became crown colonies. British India was 
divided into ii provinces, each under an 
appointed governor and an appointed ex¬ 
ecutive council. Each province was to have 
an elected legislature (bicameral in 6 
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provinces and unicameral in 5), representa¬ 
tion to be based on a communal arrange¬ 
ment. The provincial governments were 
to enjoy wide autonomy, though the gover¬ 
nors retained certain emergency powers. 
The ultimate objective* was the establish¬ 
ment of an All-India Federation, to include 
the native states as well as the provinces 
of British India. Pending the adhesion of 
a number of provinces, this arrangement 
was postp)oned. But the ii provinces 
together are under the governor-general 
and his executive council. A central legis¬ 
lature at Delhi consists of an upper house 
{council of state) compK^sed of 3.P elected 
members and 26 app)ointed members, and 
a lower house {tcgislativc assembly) of 105 
members elected by the provincial assem¬ 
blies and 40 appointed meml)ers. The 
governor-general retained control of defense, 
foreign affairs, Christian Church affairs, 
etc. 'Fhe act was to go into elTect Ap)r. 1, 
T937- 

1936- MARQUESS OF LINLITH¬ 

GOW, viceroy and governor- 
general. 

1937, Jan.-Feb. Elections for the pro¬ 
vincial assemblies. The All-India 
Congress (chieily Hindu and demanding 
complete indejjendence) was the only well- 
organized party and so won absolute ma¬ 
jorities in 6 provinces (and pluralities in 3 
others). 'Die objective of the party having 
been to force the abrogation of the new 
constitution and secure the conv^ocation 
of an Indian constituent assembly, the 
leaders were now confronted with the 
problem whether or not l.o make use of 
such power as had been gained in the elec¬ 
tions. 

Mar. 18. In party congress at Delhi the 

moderate wing of the f)arty (favor¬ 
ing co-of)eration with the gt)vernment) won 
out over the extremists (led l)y Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, who called for a thor¬ 
ough-going socialist as well as nationalist 
policy). But the moderates demanded as¬ 
surances from the p)rovincial governors that 
they would not use their emergency p)owers 
to frustrate the program of the jmrty. 
The government having refused to bind 
itself to what amounted to a violatic)n of 
the new constitution, the All-India Party 


abstained from forming administrations 
when 

Apr. 1. The Government of India Act 
went into effect. In order to break 
the deadlock, the British government 
(Apr. 26) gavT assurance that the provincial 
governors would not use their p)ower “for 
detailed interference.” This enabled the 
moderate wing to comp)romise and decide 
for co-operation. All-India governments 
were set up in 7 f)rovinces. Once in p^ower 
they liberated many p)olitical [prisoners and 
restored the civil liberties. Attention began 
to turn more and more tt)ward extensive 
social (especTdly agrarian) reform. Tlie 
war in China and the revelation of Jap>- 
anese im])erial designs also contributed to 
greater cordiality and collaboration be¬ 
tween the Nationalists and the British 
authorities. 

1938. Further de\x‘loj)ment of the sj)lit 

l)etween moderates and radicals 
in the Congress Party. .At the party con¬ 
gress at Harip)ura the left wing won out, 
and Subhas Chandra Bose, disciple of 
Nehru, was elected president over Gan¬ 
dhi’s candidate. Gandhi declared the 
election fraudulent and threateried to leave 
the jjarty. 

1939, Mar. 2. Gandhi embarked upon an¬ 

other fast to force the ruler of 
the little native state of Rajkot to intro¬ 
duce reforms, d'he vdeeroy succeeded in 
effecting a comprojnise, but the episode 
aj)parently did much to revdv'c the Ma¬ 
hatma’s i)restige. 

Mar. 10-12. The j)arty congress at Tri- 
p)uri rejected a radical p)ro])osal to 
send the British government an 
ultimatum demanding independ¬ 
ence, and 

Apr. 29. Bose resigned as president of 
the Congress because of differences 
with Gandhi and the moderates. Rajendra 
Prasad, an adherent of the Mahatma, was 
elected to succeed. Gandhi began to ad¬ 
vocate a policy of conciliation toward the 
nativx princes, but 

June 12. I' ifty native states rejected the 
British proposal for federation, 
while leaving the door open for 
other arrangements. 


9. INDO-CHINA 


a. SIAM 

1917, July 22. Siam declared war on Ger¬ 
many and Austria-Hungary, and 


in the summer of 1918 sent a small expedi¬ 
tionary force to Europe. The war enabled 
the government to inaugurate the work of 
freeing the country of extra-territoriality 
and tariff restriction. By the peace treaties 
Germany, Austria, and Hungary were 
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obliged to abandon their claims in these 
matters. 

1920, Jan. 10. Siam became an original 
member of the League of Nations. 
Sept. 1. A TREATY WITH THE 
UNITED STATES did away with 
American extra-territorial rights 
and granted Siam tariff autonomy. 
1924, Mar. 10. By treaty with Japan the 
latter })ower also gave up extra¬ 
territorial and tariff rights. 

1926, Feb. 14. TREATY WITH FRANCE. 

France followed the example of 
the United States and Japan, gave up all 
special rights, arranged for arbitration of 
disi)utes, and finally agreed (.\ug. 25, 192O) 
to the estaldishment of a demilitarized zone 
along the Indo-Chinese frontier. Fmgland 
concluded a similar treaty July 14, and the 
other European powers followed suit, so 
that by 1926 Siam had secured full juris¬ 
diction and tariff autonomy. 
1925-1935. RAMA VII (Prajadhipok), 
king, succeeding his brother. He 
appointed a council of state, cojiiposed of 
five royal princes, to aid him in govern¬ 
ment, and at once initiated a policy of 
economy, reduition in the numl.)er of of¬ 
ficials, etc. 

1927, Mar. 25. With the ratification of the 

last treaties with the |.)owers, the 
consular courts came to an end 
and the Siamese government es¬ 
tablished a new tariff. 

1931, Mar.-Oct. The king visited the 

United States in order to have his 
eyes ojierated on. , 

1932, June 24. A COUP DIKTAT PUT AN 

END TO ABSOLUTE GOVERN¬ 
MENT in Siam and estaldished constitu¬ 
tional government, d'he moxement was 
organized by a group of young radicals, 
educated in Europe or imbued with Euro¬ 
pean democratic theory, who formed a 
People’s Party. The king, held captive for 
a short time, at once agreed to a consti¬ 
tution and the organization of a senate. 
The definitive constitution was adopted 
Dec. 10: provision for popular sovereignty; 
the council of state, though a])pointed by 
the king, to be res|)Oiisible to a national as¬ 
sembly, half the members of which were to 
be ap}:>ointed while the other half was to be 
elected by universal (male and female 
suffrage). 

1933, Apr. 3. The king, corninced that 

the country would support him 
against the radicals, suspended 
the new constitution and set up 
a new council of state. This led 
to a new 

June 20. Coup d'etat, led by Col. Phya 
Bahol Sena and other army of¬ 


ficers. While affirming their loyalty to the 
king, they forced the resignation of his 
council of state and recalled the National 
Assembly. Phya Bahol Sena became prime 
minister. 

Oct. 11. Attempted counter-revolution 

by a number of princes and nobles, 
led by Prince Bovaradet. The movement 
failed miserably; several of the leaders were 
captured and most of the others tied the 
country. 

1934, Jan. 12. The king left for a prolonged 

vTsit to Europe, from which he did 
not return. 

1935, Mar. 2. Abdication of King Pra¬ 

jadhipok, who was dissatisfied 
with the new regime and found 
himself in conflict with the govern¬ 
ment o\'er the execution of the 
CO u n t e r- r e \ ’ o 1 u tion a r y 1 ea d e r s. 
1935-1946 ANANDA MAHIDOL, the ten- 
ycar-old nephew of Prajadhipok, 
became king, and a council of regency, 
headed liy Prince Aditya Dibabha, was set 
up in his behalf. The young ruler was being 
educated in Europe and did not evam visit 
his kingdom until Now 1938. Tn the mean¬ 
while the country wxis go\xTned by a trium¬ 
virate consisting of the [)rime minister 
(Phya Bahol Sena), the minister of defense 
(Col. Luang Bipul Songgram) and the 
foreign minister (Luang Pradit), one of the 
chief figures of the popular movement and 
a man of decidedly advanced tendencies. 
The government has. in recent years, paid 
mu( h attention to defense and the de\’elo|)- 
ment of avdation, and has, thus far, suc¬ 
ceeded in maintaining a position of neu¬ 
trality as between England and I'Vance and, 
more recently, between Cliina and Ja])an. 

b. OTHER STATES 

The situation after the Idrst World War 
in Indo-China and Malaysia was a com- 
])aratively quiet one, marked by rapid ex- 
jiansion of administrative control, develop¬ 
ment of sanitation and education, and 
above all by increase of population and 
productivity. 'J'hc extension of rubber 
))Ia,ntation in jxirticular had a profound 
effect on the economic setup in many of the 
states. Some progress was made to¬ 
ward the introduction of a popular element 
in government, and in all parts of the region 
(least in the Malay States) there was a 
growing demand for national recognition. 
The great depression after 1930 struck all 
states equally hard, led to the adoption of 
economic control measures by the govern¬ 
ments, and called forth a considerable 
amount of labor agitation, with some com¬ 
munistic tinges. Jdie great Far-Eastern 
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crisis after 1931 revealed the exposed posi¬ 
tion of the whole area, and in all states 
measures were taken to strengthen defenses. 
The completion of the harbor works, dry- 
dock, air-field, and fortifications of Singa- 
})ore (June, 1937) made that crucial port 
wliat was considered to lie one of the 
strongest jilaces in the world. 

FRENCH INDO-CHINA. In 1922 a 
number of elected members were added to 
the colonial council wliicli assisted the gov- 
ernor-general, and in 1927 a government 
council (60 members, of whom 35 are 
Frenchmen) was estalilished and given ad¬ 
visory powers, 'file year 1930-1931 was 
marked by ratlier serious outbreaks in 
Tonkin, which were put down with eon- 
sidc-rable rigor. lint agitation against 
French rule revived and, if anyihing, is 
constantly growing. 

NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES. A 

legislative council {\\)lks}\iad) was created 
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in 1916 and met in 1918. It was composed 
of 24 nominated and 24 elected members, 
the latter chosen by local councils. Racially 
there were 30 Dutchmen, 25 East Indians, 
and 5 members of other races (Chinese, 
e.g.). 'This body was gi\’en advisory ]lowers 
in budgetary, military and other matters. 
In 1922 the Vofksraad became a genuinely 
legislative body when its assent was made 
obligatory for all gov'ernment ordinances. 
In i()25 the entire administrative system 
was overhauled, and in 1929 it was decreed 
that in future the I’olksraad should have 
30 East Indian members (out of the 60). 
Despite the vigorous and eflicient rule of 
the Dutch, there develojied a move¬ 
ment for independence, rejiresentcd by the 
National Indonesian Party. In 1937 the 
Volksraad unanimously jvetitioned the 
Dutch government to grant Dominion 
status within 10 years. 


10. CHINA 


1914, Aug. 23. The Jaiianese declaration j 

of war against (R^rmany was foF 
lovved by violation of China’s 
neutrality (Se[)t. 2) and capture of 
Tsingtao (Nov'. 7). 

1915, Jan. 18. JAPAN PRESENTED 21 

DEMANDS in secrecy. An ulti¬ 
matum extracted (May 8) modified accept¬ 
ance of the first four groups: (i) Japanese 
succession to Clerman rights in Sliantung; 
(2) e.v'tension to 99 years of tiie leases in 
southern Manchuria with commercial free¬ 
dom for Japanese there; (3) a half interest 
in the Han-yeh-|)’ing Company whicli 
o])erated iron and steel mills at Han-yang, 
iron mines at Ta-yeh, and a colliery at 
I”ingshan; and (4) a declaration that no 
jiart of China’s coast should be leased or 
ceded to any jiower. 'The fifth group, 
calling notably for Jaj:)anesc advisers in 
political, financial, and military affairs, 
and railway concessions in the Long River 
Valley (Britain’s sjdiere of interest), was 
set aside. 

Dec. 9. Yiian Shih-k’ai, following a 
monarchist campaign liy the 
Ch’ou An Hui (Aug. 14), and election and 
invitation by a hand-picked national con¬ 
vention, accepted imperial office for the 
ensuing Jan. i, and adopted the reign 
title Hung Hsien; but in face of immediate 
successful rebellion in Yunnan led by Ts’ai 
Ao (Dec. 25), 

1916, Mar. 22. Yiian cancelled his im¬ 

perial plans and organized a re¬ 
publican cabinet under Tuan Ch’i-jui, senior 
general of tlie Pei Yang clique. Yiian died 


June 6 and was succeeded by Li Yiian-hung, 
who promptly restored the Constitution of 
1912 and convoked tlie original Parliament 
of 1913. 

1917, Jan. 23. Special rights were exacted 

by Japan in Manchuria and Inner 
Mongolia. 

May 23. Dismissal of Tuan led lo a 
rising of northern military gover¬ 
nors. Chang Hsiin, called to inter¬ 
vene, declared in Peking, with help 
of K’ang Yu-wei, 

July 1. The restoration of the Manchu 
dynasty, which was again over¬ 
thrown (July 12) by ddian, who resumed 
the premiership. Resignation of Li left 
tlic presidency to the vicc-{)resident, Feng 
Kuo-chang (elected Oct. 1916). Sun Wen 
headed a. secession government at Canton 
(Sept.). 

Aug. 14. WAR WAS DECLARED 
AGAINST GERMANY AND 
AUSTRIA-HUNGARY, and labor bat¬ 
talions were sent to France, Mesopotamia, 
and Africa. China secured termination of 
German and Austrian extra-territoriality 
and Boxer indemnity payments, and return 
of their concessions at Jdenlsin and Han¬ 
kow, The Allies postponed their Boxer 
payments five years. 

1918, May 16. Japanese defensive alliance 

against any Communist Russian 
threat provided for action by Japanese- 
trained Chinese troops in Siberia under 
Japanese direction (notes Mar. 25, treaty 
May 16, clarilied Sept. 6). Loans of per¬ 
haps 250,000,000 yen for Manchurian proj- 
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ects were contracted, about half through 
Premier Terauclii’s agent, Nishihara, with 
Premier Tuan and his clique, now called 
the An-Fu (Anhui-Pukien) Club. 

Aug. 12. A newly selected Parliament 
convened, and elected Hsii Shih- 
ch’ang president (Sept. 4-June 1922). 
Chinese politics continued, however, to be 
dominated by ])crsonal ambitions and the 
schism between the governments of Peking 
and ( 'anton. 

1919. Refusal of the Versailles Peace Con¬ 
ference to return the former Ger¬ 
man concessions in Siiantiing to China 
aroused violent resentment, rehisal to sign 
the treaty (June 28), and (ratlier inelTec- 
tive) boycott of Jaj)anese goods. 

Nov. 16. The lJutuktu of Urga placed 
Mongolia again under Chinese 
suzerainty, in recognition of a new Chinese 
garrison, but expulsion of the garrison by 
Alongols, led by W hite Russian Raron Un- 
gern von Sternherg (Jan. 1921), and his 
expulsion by forces of the Par-Eastern 
Republic, resulted in formation of the Mon¬ 
golian People’s Revolutionary Government 
(July Oj, under Soviet aus])ices. 
1920-1926. CIVIL WAR between local 
military dictators left no real 
power to the national go\’eminent, which 
struggled to maintain its emoys abroad. 
Revenues from customs and .salt were al¬ 
ready pledged and administered for seixdce 
of foreign loans. Those from railways and 
land taxes were absorlied by local armies 
for which the civilian fiopulation felt no 
concern since they supf)orted no local inter¬ 
ests. Sinc'e the death of \"uan Shili-k’ai 
there was no personality, no concrete cause 
strong enough to direct or to claim the 
loyalty of all Chine.se. 

1922, Feb. 4. THE WASHINGTON CON¬ 
FERENCE resulted in a Nine- 
Power Treaty to resfiect China^s sover¬ 
eignty, independence, territorial and ad¬ 
ministrative integrity, to maintain the 
“open door,” and to afford China oppor¬ 
tunity to develop stable government; a 
Nine-Power Treaty (Peb. 6) to grant 
immediate customs revenue increase to an 
effective 5%, and to call a conference to 
prepare for Chinese tariff autonomy; and 
a Sino-Japanese Treaty (Peb. 4), which 
was strictly observed, to evacuate Japanese 
troops from Shantung, and to restore to 
China all former Cerman interests in 
Tsingtao and the railway to Tsinan, in re¬ 
turn for their as.sessed value plus Japanese 
improvements. Idie mines were to be 
operated by a joint company. Britain an¬ 
nounced (Peb. i) return of Wei-hai-wei 
(actually effected Oct. i, 1930). Joint 
resolution by 8 powers (Dec. 10, 1921) 


called for re-examination of Chinese law 
and its administration in relation to extra¬ 
territoriality. 

1924, Jan. 21. The first Kuo Min Tang 

national congress at Canton (Sun 
Yat-sen president) admitted Communists 
to the party, and accepted Russian advisers, 
notably Michael Borodin (arr. Sept. 1923) 
who reorganized the party for offense. 
Chiang K’ai-shek (Chieh-shih, b. 1887), 
himself trained in Japan, headed Russian 
and German instructors in a new Whampoa 
Military Academy (June). Sun Wen |)re- 
sented his platform in a series of lectures on 
the San Min Chu J, “'J'hree Princijdes of the 
]\-()f)Ie” (Nationalism, Democracy, and 
Social Progress), which he had already de¬ 
fined ill 1907. Upon death of Dr. Sun 
(Alarch 12, 1925) he and his doctrine were 
promptly canonized as a focus for Chinese 
loyalty. 

May 31. Soviet Russia, in fullillmcnt of 
repudiation (July 1919 and Sept. 
27, 1920) of the tsar’s ill-gotten gains, gave 
up extra-territoriality, concessions at Tien¬ 
tsin and Hankow, and the rest of the Boxer 
indemnity, to be used for education under 
Russian veto. I'he Chine.se Piastern Rail¬ 
way ivas placed under joint management. 

Despite Japanese objection to comjie- 
tition with the South Alanchurian Railway, 
based on minutes of a Peking conference 
Dec. 4, 1905, the ChiiU'se built two lines, 
Ta-hu-shan to Tung-liao and Kirin to 
Hailung. 

Remission by the United States of the 
$6,000,000 Boxer indemnity balance (Alay 
21) created the 

Sept. 17. China Foundation for Pro¬ 
motion of Education and Culture 
which has since made annual 
grants for scientific education, and has 
housed and built up the National Library 
beyond any C'hinese jirecedent. 

1925, Sentiment against the “unequal 

treaties” and against the British, 
who used gunfire to disjierse dangerous 
student demonstrations at Shanghai (Alay 
30) and Canton (June 23), found effec¬ 
tive expression in a strike and boycott 
ot British goods and shipping, until Oct. 

1926. 

1926, July-Oct. Chiang K’ai-shek’s north¬ 

ern campaign, with aid of Russian 
Gen. Bliicher (then called Galens), followed 
the T’ai P’ing route from Canton through 
Hunan to Hankow (Sept. 6) and Wuch’ang 
(Oct. 10). 

1927, Feb. 19-20. From the British, tired 

of boycott, and hopeful of wooing 
the Chinese from the Russians, 
the Nationalists extracted ren- 
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dition of concessions at Hankow and 
Kiukiang. 

Mar. 24. Seizure of Nanking gave the 
Communists a chance to foment 
trouble for Chiang by attacking 
foreigners (6 killed). An inter¬ 
national force of 40,000 men pro¬ 
tected Shanghai. 

Apr. 18. Chiang and the conser\'ative 
members of the Kuo Min 'Cang 
split with the radicals at Hankow and set 
up a new government at Nanking. Surface 
harmony was restored by a purge of Rus¬ 
sians and Communists from Hankow in 
return for (temporary) retirement of C'hiang 
from [Hiblic life (Aug. 8). Advance to 
Peking was partly blocked by Japanese 
troops, sent to protect residents of Tsinan. 
Chiang married (Dec. 1) Soong (or Sung) 
Meiling, a sister of Sun Wen’s widow, of 
1'. V. Soong, minister of finance, and of the 
wife of H. H. K’ung, minister of industry, 
commerce, and labor. 

1927-1934. A considerable body of the 
landless were organized on the 
C'ommunist model of Soviet Russia in 
Kiangsi and adjacent Fukien, where they 
seized the land. Under Mao Tse-tung and ! 
Chu Te they defended themselves against i 
all attacks from Nanking. When dislodged j 
they effected an orderly long trek (1934- 
1935) through Kueichou and Szechuan 
into northern Shensi. 

1928, Apr. 7. Chiang was recalled to lead 
a fresh northern campaign, in co¬ 
operation with Yen Hsi-shan, model gover¬ 
nor of Shansi since 1912, Feng Yii-hsiang, 
a magnetic but erratic northern war lord 
since 1920, and two Kuangsi strategists, 

Li Tsung-jen and Pai Ch’ung-hsi. Despite 
conflict (May 3-11) with Japanese troojis, 
again in Tsinan (withdrawm May 1929), 
Peking was occupied (June 8), renamed 
Feip^ing, and the capital transferred to 
Nanking. Chihli Province was renamed 
Hopei. The Chinese indicated their resent¬ 
ment at Japanese intrusion by a vigorous 
boycott (1928-1929). Chang Tso-lin, mili¬ 
tary governor in Manchuria since 1911 with 
Jajianese approval, was forced to return 
there; and, since he now rejected Japanese 
advice, was assassinated (June 4). His son 
Chang Hsiieh-liang comjdeted unification 
by recognizing the Nanking government 
(Nov.). 

Sun Wen had indicated that, after mili¬ 
tary unification, a period of political tute¬ 
lage must precede constitutional democracy. 
Accordingly 

Oct. 10. The central executive commit¬ 
tee of the Kuo Min Tang pro¬ 
mulgated a temporary organic law which 
provided for a council of state headed by 
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the president (who is also the highest mili¬ 
tary authority), presiding over five adminis¬ 
trative divisions: executive, legislative, 
judicial, civil service, and censorial. All 
appointments to these offices were to ema¬ 
nate from the central executive committee 
and the party congress. 

A series of treaties with 12 states (July 
25-Dec. 22) recognized the Nanking gov¬ 
ernment and its right to complete tariff 
autonomy prov ided it practiced no national 
discrimination. 

1929-1930. Japanese concern over the 
certainty of rapid loss of a large 
market for her cotton goods if the Chinese 
textile industry should receive protection 
dragged out treaty negotiations until May 
0, 1930. Tariff autonomy, a substantial 
revenue source, was regained May 16. liy 
1930, 9 nationalities had lost extra-terri¬ 
torial privilege in China, and several more 
had by treaty agreed to its end when it 
should be universally abolished; but it was 
still (1939) retained by France, Great Britain 
Japan, and the United States. 

1930. A contract was given to a Dutch 

engineering company for a modern 
harbor at Hulutao near the head of the (julf 
of Chihli, to serv’e as outlet for the railway 
system under Chinese ownership which 
would shortly enter competition with the 
South Manchurian Railway. 

Oct. 1. Wei-hai-wei restored to China 
by Great Britain. 

1931, May 5. A People’s National Con¬ 

vention in Nanking adopted a 
provisional constitution which confirmed 
separation of five branches within the gov¬ 
ernment, transferred })()wer of executive 
appointment to the state council chair¬ 
man, established autonomy of the (hsien) 
districts under provincial authority, and 
guaranteed i)ersonal freedom. The govern¬ 
ment pledged itself to free education and 
social insurance. A national congress to 
inaugurate full constitutional government 
should be called when autonomous district 
organization should be complete in a ma¬ 
jority of provinces. 

July 1. Serious anti-Chinese riots in 
Korea, stimulated by false report 
of a minor affair at Wanpaoshan in Man¬ 
churia, resulted in renewal of the boycott 
against Japanese goods. Report (Aug. 17) 
of murder by Chinese soldiers of a Japanese 
officer (Nakamura) in West Manchuria 
(June) inflamed Japanese opinion. 
1931-1932. THE JAPANESE OCCUPA¬ 
TION OF MANCHURIA. The 
Kuantung army, engaged in night maneu¬ 
vers at Mukden (Sept. 18), alleged an 
explosion on the railway as excuse for the 
preconcerted seizure before morning of the 
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arsenal and of Ant’ung, Yingk’ou, and 
Ch’ang-ch’un, leaving to the Chinese troops 
no option save withdrawal. Amid foreign- 
oflice statements of intention to localize the 
incident, Kirin was seized (Sept. 21) and 
the whole of the Three Eastern Provinces | 
was steadily occupied (Harbin, Feb. 5, 
1932). Floods in the Long River Valley 
beyond recent precedent, added to Com¬ 
munist pressure, ))revented any military 
effort to save Manchuria; but an immediate 
and more intense Chinese boycott cut 
Jat)anese exports (Nov.-Dee.) to one-sixth 
their usual figure. Subsequent xigorous 
flood-control measures averted new ca¬ 
lamity and won j)0})ular esteem for the 
government. 

1932, Jan. 7. United States Secretary of 

State Stimson notified all signa¬ 
tories of the Nine-Power Treaty of Feb. 4, 
1922 that the United States would recognize 
no gains achieved through armed force 
contrary to the Pact of Paris of Aug. 27, 
1928. 

Jan. 28-Mar. 4. To compel the Chinese 
to abandon their economic war, 
70,000 Japanese troops landed at Shanghai 
and drove the Chinese 19th Route Army 
from the vicinity of the International 
Settlement, destroying Chaj)ei. An agree¬ 
ment (May 5) established a demilitarized 
zone about the settlement and termination 
of the boycott. 

Feb, 18. INDEPENDENCE OF MAN- 
CHUKUO (Manchuria), to consist 
of the former Three lOaslern Provinces with 
Jehol, was proclaimed at llsin-ching (AVa' 
Capilal) the former Ch’ang-cli’un. Henry 
P’u-i, who abdicated the throne of China 
(1912), was installed as regent (Mar. 9), 
and promoted (Mar. i, 1934) as Emperor 
of the K’ang Te reign. Jaiianese advisers 
and secretaries conlrolUM from the first all 
imjiortant acli\dties. 

Sept. 15. A protocol established a close 

protectorate of Japan over Man- 
chukuo. 

Oct, 2. Report of a League of Nations 
commission of inquiry under the 
Earl of Lytton (signed Se]>t. 4) found that 
Japanese action Sejit. 18-19, 1931, was not 
self-defen.se, and that creation of Man- 
chukuo did not flow from a “genuine and 
spontaneous independence movement.” It 
recommended establishment in Manchuria 
of an autonomous administration under 
Chinese sovereignty with international 
advisers and police, and recognition of Jap¬ 
anese economic interests. 

1933, Feb. 24. Approving this report, the 

League Assembly adopted the 
Stimson formula of non-recognition, and 


indicated that Japanese military pressure 
should cease. 

Jan.-Mar. Japanese occupation of Jehol 

and advance south of the Wall 
(Apr.) forced 

May 31. The T’ang-ku Truce, which 
required Chinese troojis to cn acu- 
atc the Tientsin area. 

1934, Nov. China abandoned the silver 

standard for a managed paper cur¬ 
rency compelled by an American 
policy of purchasing silver (June). 

1935, Mar. 23. Russia sold to Manchukuo 

her interest in the Chinese East¬ 
ern Railway after negotiations 
begun in May 1933. 

Apr. The government decreed one year 
of military training for all male 
high-school and college students 
to provide 100,000 reservusts each 
year. 

June 9. The Japanese army extracted 
the Ho-Umezu Agreement for 
withdrawal from Hopei of troops objection¬ 
able to the Ja])anese. 

C'ontinuingexce.ssive cost of occupation of 
Manchukuo, in which l>andits and irregular 
guerrillas prevented any durable pacifi¬ 
cation, led the Japane.se army to attempt 
to force or buy, without actual invasion, 
formation of a local Chinese government 
willing to afford Japan oj)])ortunity for ex¬ 
ploitation of resources and markets of North 
China. Fflorls to secure secession of live 
provinces (Shantung, Hoj)ei, Shansi, Cha- 
har, and Suiyiian) ha ving failed, 

Nov. 24. An East Hopei autonomous 
regime was set up between T’ung- 
chou (outside Peking) and the .sea. Japan¬ 
ese goods were openly smuggled wholesale 
into China through this area, and nar¬ 
cotics were {)oured from it upon the world 
market. 

Dec. 18. A Hopei-Chahar political coun¬ 
cil was established at Peking under 
Gen. Sung Che-yiian, who ren¬ 
dered lip service to the Japanese 
but made no vital concessions. 

1936, July 19. Chiang succeeded in 

gaining positive control of Kwang- 
tung, in spite of Japanese aid to his ad¬ 
versaries, and of Kwangsi (Sej)t. 6), where 
the local leaders loudly demanded war 
against Japan, for which Chiang was still 
unprepared. The same demand was con¬ 
stantly voiced by the Chinese Communists, 
who had set u[) (Oct. 1935) orderly govern¬ 
ment in northern Shensi. 

Sept. Japan presented seven secret 
demands (known Oct. i) under 
threat of immediate invasion of both North 
and Central China. Most serious were: 
brigading of Japanese with Cliinese troops 
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against Communists everywhere (ground 
for action in any part of China), employ¬ 
ment of Japanese advisers in all branches of 
government, autonomy for five northern 
provinces, and reduction of tariff to the 
level of 1928. Although Japan sent troops 
to Shanghai, Nanking stood firm. 

Dec. 12 - 25 . Gen. Chang Hsiieh-liang 
kidnaped Chiang K’ai-shek at 
Si-an to force him to declare war on Japan. 
Demonstration of loyalty to Chiang 
throughout China, even by the Reds whom 
he had pursued since 1929 and who now 
effected his release, testified to moral 
unity. 

1937 , Jan. 28 . Negotiations terminated 
the long anti-Communist cam¬ 
paign, and brought the Shensi government 
into harmony with Nanking. 

The Hankow-Canton Railway was com¬ 
pleted with help from Hritish iJoxer indem¬ 
nity funds, and a new Hangchow-Nanch’ang 
Railway was opened. 

June 1 . Szechuan was brought into the 
new national union, made effective 
by telegraph, long-distance tele})h()ne, and 
radio communication; Sino-American and 
Sino-German airlines; 75,000 miles of new 
motor roads; and a uniform stabilized paper 
currency. Achievement of political unity 
and stability (1927-1957) supplemented and 
accelerated fundamental changes which had 
been in progress since 1912 in many dej)art- 
rnents of life, often led by students returned 
from study abroad. Vital to China’s clearly 
approaching struggle with Japan was intro¬ 
duction of modern finance and banking. 
Idnance ^Minister T. V. Soong in 1932 an¬ 
nounced a balanced budget, conversion of 
domestic debt, and abolition of likin transit 
dues which laid been a A’exation ever since 
the T’ai P’ing Rebellion. Sul)stitution 
(Nov. 1934) of jmper silver certificates for 
the new standard silver dollars (minted 
March i, 1933) operated to concentrate in 
the treasury large deposits of silver bullion, 
ddiese the IJnited States treasury under the 
Pitman Act agreed (July 9, 1937) to ex¬ 
change for gold, thus affording a large 
volume of credits abroad just when they 
were urgently required for purchase of arms. 

Scholarship was immensely stimulated 
by close contact with western thought and 
literature. An official commission (1Q14- 
1928) drafted from the archives a History 
of the CHing Dynasty to complete the 
standard scries. Wang Kuo-wei (1877- 
1927) was a traditional scholar brilliant in 
decipherment of Shang oracular inscriptions 
as in textual and historical criticism. His 
elder friend Lo Chen-yii is noted for his 
archeological publications. Younger men 
have carried modern methodology into 


1937 A.D. 

every domain of the humanities and 
sciences. Hu Shih (b. 1891) has led (since 
1917) in devclo{)ing a complelcly successful 
pai hiia “plain speech” style of writing 
closely allied to colloquial speech and far 
easier to use and read than the terse classi¬ 
cal style. It has won general acceptance 
for scholarly, literary, and practical pur¬ 
poses. Introduction of i)unctuation has 
facilitated understanding of both ancient 
and modern texts, and preparation of 
indexes makes their content accessible to 
a greater degree than ever before. A Hood 
of periodiciJs, quarterly, monthly, and 
weekly (220 included in a current union 
index, 1934), afford a medium for scholarly 
I)ublication and interchange of current 
views almost totally lacking in 1912. Edu¬ 
cation has been altered as much in content 
and method as in diffusion. Elementary 
pupils increased (1912-1935) from 2,793,633 
to 11.667,888, and high-school students 
from 52,100 to c. 500,000. In place of 4 
colleges in 1912 there were (in 1933) 40 uni¬ 
versities, 40 colleges, and 29 technical 
schools, with 43,000 students, libraries 
totaling 4,500,000 volumes, and a budget 
of o\’er ^40,000,000 silver. 

1937 - THE JAPANESE CAM¬ 

PAIGNS IN CHINA (no decla¬ 
ration of war, for technical reasons of 
international law). The conflict had been 
long in the offing, and the evidence would 
seem to indicate that jaj)an decided to act 
before the renaissaiux* of China had gone 
too far. 

July 7 . The incident at Lukouchiao 

(near Peking): Japanese troops, 
on night maneuvers, clashed with Chinese. 
The lighting spread rapidly and led to the 
seizure of Peking (July 28) and Tientsin 
(July 29) by the Ja{)anese. A large-scale 
campaign war begun in northern China. 
Without meeting much resistance, the 
Japanese took Kalgan (Sept. 3), Paoting 
■ (Sept. 24), Shihchiachuang (Oct. 10), 
Kueisui (Oct. 14), and T’ai-yiian (Nov. 9). 
By this time the Chinese had become better 
organized and were succeeding in slowing 
down the advance, though inferiority in 
equipment told heavily upon the Chinese 
throughout. 

Aug. 8-Nov. 8. THE SHANGHAI 
CAMPAIGN. The killing of two 
Japanese marines at a Chinese military 
airdrome near Shanghai led to the landing 
of a Japanese naval force (Aug. ii) which 
soon found itself endangered by vastly 
superior Chinese forces. The Japanese 
were obliged to send an army whicB, after 
dogged resistance by the Chinese and very 
severe fighting, ultimately forced the 
Chinese back from the city (Nov. 8). The 
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fall of Shanghai was followed immediately 
by the taking of Soochow (Nov. 20) and by 
an energetic drive up the Yangtze River. 
Merciless bombing of Chinese cities by the 
Japanese outraged world opinion. 

Aug. 26. The Japanese naval blockade 
of South C'hina was extended 
(Sept. 5) to the entire coast, but Tsingtao, 
Hongkong, Macao, and Kwangchou were 
excepted, out of (onsideration for foreign 
powers. 

Aug. 29. Conclusion (d a non-aggression 
treaty between China and Soviet 
Russia. Tills led to the sale of 
military aircraft to China and to 
shipment of large quantities of 
munitions after 

Oct. 6-6. The League of Nations and 
the United States condemned the 
action of Japan. A conference of 
the powers at Brussels (Nov. 15) 
failed to elTect mediation. 

Nov. 20. The Chinese capital was moved 
from Nanking to Chungking 
(Ch’ung-ch’ingj, though the ex¬ 
ecutive power was, for the time 
being, established at Hankow. 

Dec. 12. The Panay incident: attack 
of Japanese bombers ujion Ameri¬ 
can and British ships near Nanking pro¬ 
duced acute tension between the {powers. 
The United States government ultimately 
accepted Japanese explanations, but the 
Japanese government continued a liigb- 
handed policy toward foreign prof)erty and 
rights in China and exuided all protests 
from the United States, Creat Britain, and 
France. The dangerous situation in Furoiie 
enalded the Japanese to jiursue their aims 
without running serious risk of interven¬ 
tion. 

Dec. 13. FALL OF NANKING, after 
heavy fighting. Horrible atroci¬ 
ties committed by the Japanese troof)s. 
The Chinese fell back, denying the Japane.se 
a decision. The first six months of tlie war 
had demonstrated to an astonished world 
the moral unity of the Chinese people. All 
factions, including the Communists, acted 
on the orders of the central government. 
Chiang had the country behind him in 
the announced jiurjxise of making no com¬ 
promise at the cxjiense of Chinese territory 
or independence. 

Dec. 24. The Japanese took Hangchow 

and, advancing from the north, 
occupied Tsinan (Dec. 27). 

1938, Jan. 10. Capture of Tsingtao by the 
Japanese, after the Chinese had 
destroyed the Japanese mills in that area. 
The Jajxinese then began the advance south 
along the Hankow Railway and through 
Shansi. They reached the Yellow River 


(Mar. 6), but mobile Chinese forces re¬ 
stricted the Japanese to the railway zone. 
More and more it became evident that the 
Japanese could capture the large cities and 
important communications, but that the 
countryside would remain in the hands of the 
Chinese guerrillas. During the sjiring of 
1938 the Japanese forces sutTered several re¬ 
verses at the hands of the Chinese. 

Mar. 28. 'J'hc Japanese installed a Re¬ 
formed Government of the Re¬ 
public of China at Nanking, thus 
rejieating the technique employed 
earlier in Manchukuo. 

May. Resumption of the Japanese ad¬ 
vance. 'They took Amoy (May 
10), Suchow (May 20), Kaifeng 
(June 6), and Anking (June 12). 

July 11-Aug. 10. Clash of Russian and 
Japanese forces at Changkufcng 
Hill, on the border between Siberian, Man- 
chukuan, and Korean territory. .After 
.severe fighting a truce was finally ar¬ 
ranged for, the Russians retaining their 
position. 

Sept. 22. Creation of a United Council 
for China at Peking, under Jap¬ 
anese auspices. The Jajianese made less 
and less of a secret of their intention to over¬ 
throw Chiang and his Nationalist regime 
and to transform China into a Japanese 
protectorate, as part of the jirojected “new 
order” in the bar l^ast. 

Oct. 12. The Japanese landed forces 
at Bias Bay, near Hongkong, evi¬ 
dently intending to realize on the acute 
crisis in I'iuropc arising from the Czecho¬ 
slovak alTair (p. q()5). They adwinced 
inland and on 

Oct. 21. THE JAPANESE TOOK CAN¬ 
TON, almost without a struggle. 
The city had been mercilessly bombed for 
months and a large part of the population 
had already fled. Capture (fl the city en¬ 
abled the Jajianese to cut the Canton- 
Hankow Railway, the most important line 
for transportation of supplies from abroad to 
the Cliinesc forces in the interior. 

Oct. 25. FALL OF HANKOW to the 
Japanese. The Chinese govern¬ 
ment anci army withdrew up the \'arigtze 
to Chungking. Jajianese control cner the 
^'angtze below Ilankow became ever more 
rigid, leading to rejicated and insistent pro¬ 
tests on the part of the western powers. 
The American secretary, Hull, reasserted the 
validity of the Nine-Power Treaty (Nov. 4) 
and was supported in his attitude by the 
British government. But protests made only 
the slightest impression in Tokyo. 
1939. The fighting continued in an incon¬ 
clusive fashion over a large area. 
There was no indication of any slackening 
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of Chinese determination, and the govern¬ 
ment of Chiang continued to receive sup¬ 
plies from Russia and other powers, even 
by the most devious routes. Both the 
United States and Britain made substantial 
loans to the nationalist government. The 
Japanese, unable to force a decision, de¬ 
veloped an indirect attack on the position 
of foreign powers in China, demanding 
larger share in the Shanghai international 
concession and challenging h)reign rights 
everywhere. 


June 14. The Japanese established a 
blockade of the British concession 
at Tientsin (and incidentally also of the 
French), following refusal of the British 
authorities to surrender four Chinese ac¬ 
cused of terrorism. Ja})anese s])okesmcn 
puldicly announced that Britain must give 
up su{)port of the Chinese nationalist re¬ 
gime and must co-operate with Jaj)an in 
establishing the “new order” in the i*ar 
East. 


11. JAPAN 


1914-1918. THE FIRST WORLD WAR. | 

Ituring the war Japan manufac- ' 
tured and sent to Eiiro])e large quantities i 
of munitions (esj)ecially to Russia). At the | 
same time Japanese merchants took advan¬ 
tage of the contliel to su])j»lant Cerman 
commerce in eastern .Asia. 

1914, Nov. 7. Kiao-chow surrendered to 

the Japane.se after a two months’ 
siege (p. giS). 

1915, Jan. 18. JAPAN SUBMITTED 

TO CHINA TWENTY-ONE DE¬ 
MANDS (}). 1117), initiating the 
jiolicy of subordinating C'hina and 
establishing Japane.se preponder¬ 
ance in the kar East. 

Mar. 25. General election resulted in a 
\ictory for the government and 
tlie j)olicy of vigorous imperialism. 
July 30. Okuma ministry resigned be¬ 
cause of bri])ery charges, but in 
Aug. Okuma formed a new minis¬ 
try. 

Oct. 19. Japan formally joined the Pact 
of London (Sejit. 5, 1Q14) binding I 
herself not to conclude a se])arale 
])eace. 

1916, July 3. Russo-Japanese Convention 

signed, Ijy which Russia agreed to 
the e.xtension of Japanese inlluencc in 
China under agreements of 1915, and Japan j 
recognized the Russian advance into Outer | 
Mongolia. 

Sept. 3. Fresh demands on China, in¬ 
creasing Japanese rights in South 
Manchuria and Inner Mongolia, followed 
a clash between Japanese and Chinese 
troops at Cheng-chia-tun (Aug.). Agreed 
to by China (Feb. 1917). 

Oct. 9. Count Terauchi succeeded 
Okuma as premier, with a slight 
minority in the lower house. 

1917, Apr. 20. The general election proved 

a victory for the government. 

Nov. 2. Notes were exchanged with 
the United States {Lansing-Ishii 


Agreement) by which the latter recognized 
the special interests of Jatian in C'hina and 
Japan ga\e pledges of good faith in the 
maintenance of Chinese integrity, inde- 
|>endence. and the “o))en door.” 

1918, Apr. 6. British and Japanese ma¬ 

rines landed at Vladivostok. 

May IG. Sino-Japanese Treaty itt8). 

July 6. Allied commanders took com¬ 
mand of Vladivostok. An an¬ 
nouncement of intervention (Aug. 
3) was issued. 

Sept. 29. The Terauchi ministry re¬ 
signed 1je( ausc of inability to cope 
with unrest caused largely by high 
prices resulting from war boom. 
Hara (first commoner i)rcmier) 
succeeded. 

1919, Jan. 18. Peace Conference opened. 

Japan was favorable to t he League 
of Nations, but her demand for a 
statement as to racial equality was 
refused. 

Feb. 14. Acrimonious debate on uni¬ 
versal suffrage in the Diet. The 
franchise then was limited to men over 25 
paying a direct tax of 3 yen, thus excluding 
agricultural and industrial labor. Organized 
demonstratiors in 'Edkyb and dissolution of 
the Diet (Feb. 2C)) followed. 

Apr. Rioting and open rebellion in Korea 
was mercilessly sup|>rcssed. JTere 
followed a revision of the Korean govern¬ 
ment substituting civil for military control 
and promising larger i)owers of self-govern¬ 
ment when the Koreans abandoned their 
i n doj )end en ce m o\’e m en t. 

Mar. 25. A reform act increased the 
electorate from 1,500,000 to 3,000- 
000. 

May 10. A general election with the 
universal suffrage issue dominant 
resulted in 2S3 scats for the government 
party {Sdyiihii), which was opposed to 
it, 108 for the Kenseikai, and 68 for other 
parties. 
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Japanese Emperors since the Restoration 


Komei 

I2ist emperor 
1846-1867 


Meiji 

Mutsuhito 

i 867- i ()12 


Taisho 

Yoshiliito 

19I2-IQ2C> 


Showa 

Iliruhilo 

192()- 


Chichibu 
'S'a.sulnto 
1). 1902 


Takamatsu 

Nol)uhito 
b. 1905 


Akiiiil.o Masahito 

b. 19,^3 b. 1935 


Mikasa 

Takabito 
b. 1915 


1919, '.I'hero was ronsiMerablc industrial ■ 

unrest and many strikes throu}i:h- ; 
out the year. 1 

1920, Jan. 10. Formal peace with Ger- I 

many by excliange of ratifications, i 
Japan, after initial satisfaction, , 
])ecaine chagrined over t!ie failure 
to secure recognition of Japan’s 
special jiosition in the I'ar East. 
Dec. 17. Japan received as mandates j 
from the League of Nations the ; 
former German islands of the 
Ikicific north of liie equator ; 
(Caroline, IMarshall, and Marianas I 
[Ladrone] archijielagoes). | 

Dec. 31. The First imperial census re- ; 
vealed pojiulatioii of 55,()0i,i4o : 
finduding Sakhalin, Eormosa, and , 
Korea, 77,005,112). | 

1921, Mar.-Aug. The world tour of the ' 

crown prince, Hirohito, marked the : 
first time a member of the imperial ' 
family had been aliroad. ! 

Nov. 4. Murder of Premier Kara by a ' 
jiolitical fanatic. 

Nov. 12. Viscount Takahashi premier. 
Nov. 12—1922, Feb. 6. Washington 
Conference (p. 957). Prince Jo- 
kugawa, Adm. Kato, and Baron 
Shidehara were the Japanese dele¬ 
gates. I 


Nov. 25. Crown Prince Hirohito con¬ 
stituted regent liecause of illness 
of the emperor. 

1922, Feb. 11. Yap Treaty signed with 

the United Stales ([). 1050). 

Feb. 23. Serious riots over universal 
suffrage. 

June 2. Ratification of the Sino- 
Japanese Agreement on Shan¬ 
tung, resulting in more friendly 
relations with China and return 
of Kiaochow (Dec. 10). 

June 11. Adm. Baron Kat6 succeeded 
Takahashi as premier. 

July 6. Washington treaties ratified by 
Ja})an; naval budget reduced by 
T 17,000,000 yen. 

Sept. 6-24. The Ch’ang-ch’un Confer¬ 
ence with Russia was a. failure and 
Jaj)an continued to occupy North 
.Sakhalin. 

Oct. The last of Japanese troops em¬ 
barked from Siberia. 

1923, Mar. 2. Universal Suffrage Bill de¬ 

feated. Motion of opposition to 
imj)each the government followed 
by wild scenes; Diet prorogued. 

Aug. 28. Count Yamamoto succeeded 
Kato as premier. 

Sept. 1. Great Tokyo earthquake fol¬ 
lowed by peat fires in Tokyo, 

Yokohama, and neighboring cities, tidal 
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waves and repeated shocks. 200,000 esti¬ 
mated killed; ^ 1,000,000,000 eslimatcd 
losses. Relief sent from abroad, particu¬ 
larly the United States. Program of 
modern reconstruction immediately com¬ 
menced, financed by loans jilaced at liome 
and abroad. 

Dec. 29. Resignation of the ministry 

following an attack on the life of 
the prijice regent; Viscount Ki- 
youra premier. 

1924, Apr.-June. High feeling aroused by 

the American abrogation of the 

gr}illnncn\s dgrrnnent and total 
exclusion of ja])anese. Demon¬ 
strations and boycotts of Ameri¬ 
can goods. 

May 10. General election lield; defeat 
for Kiyoura minislry; Kato pre¬ 
mier and Baron Shidehara foreign 
minister (June i(;24-Apr. 1927), 
with conciliatory policy toward 
China. 

1925, Jan. 20. Russo-Japanese Conven¬ 

tion (negotiated from Aug. 7, 1924, 
by Karakhan a,nd ^'oshizawa in Peking) 
re-esta.l)lished diplomatic relations: Russia 
recognized the 'kreaty of Portsmouth of 
1905; the I'isheries Convention of 1907 was 
to be rex'ised (new conx’ention signed at 
.Moscow Jan. 23, 1928); Jajtan received oil 
and coal (X)ncessions in North Sakhalin 
and agreed to evacuate her troo|)s. This 
and subsidiary agreements formed a general 
settlement of issues between the two coun¬ 
tries. 

Mar. Bill passed granting universal 
male suffrage; voters increased 
from 3 to 14 millit)!!. 

1926, Jan. 28. Premier Kat6 died and was 

suc('ceded by the new leader of the 
Kenseikai, Wakatsuki, tlie second 
commoner to become })remier. 

Dec. 25. The Taisho emperor died, and 
the prince regent succeeded, ddie 
year y)eriod was changed to 
Showa, marking the beginning of 
1926- THE SHOWA PERIOD. 

After a few more years of the 
liberalism and internationalism of the Tai¬ 
sho period, a sudden stnmg militaristic and 
imperialistic reaction set in after the Muk¬ 
den incident (1931). There was a partial 
repudiation of tlie intellectual and cultural 
aspects of Occidental civilization and a 
revival of older Japanese ideologies. Poli¬ 
ticians lost their inlluence, and the army 
and, to a lesser extent, the navy became the 
dominant forces in the government, wnth 
the peasantry supporting the military 
against the city bourgeoisie and the capital¬ 
ists. Under this leadership the nation 
embarked on a daring program of territorial 
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expansion on the continent. Meanwhile, 
Jafjanese industry was growing rapidly, and 
Japanese manufactured goods began to flood 
the world market. 

1927. Serious bank crisis, caused partly 

by liuge loans for relief and re¬ 
construction. 

Apr. 17. Fall of Wakatsuki ministry; 

(ien. Baron Tanaka, leader of the 

Seiyukai, became premier and 
foreign minister (until July 2, 
1929), pursuing a “})ositive” })olicy 
toward China. 

May-June. Japanese intervention in 
Shantung blocked the northward 
advance of Chinese Nationalist 

forces upon I’eking. 

1928. Apr. Japan again intervened in 

Shantung, leading to 

May 3-11. Sino-Japanese clashes at 
Tsinan: Ja])an temporarily seized 
control of railways in Shantung; Chinese 
boycott movement against Japan lasted 
for over a year; incident settled Mar. 28, 
1929; China to pay damages l)ul not in¬ 
demnity; Ja|)ane.se troops withdrawn May 
20. J929. 

1929. Grow^th of labor unions, begun 

[)articularly during 1915-1920, 
reached a total of 600 associations 
with a third of a million members; 
inci'case of labor dis|)utes (576 in 
1929). 

July 2. Fall of the Tanaka ministry; 
cabinet formed under Hamaguchi 
of Alinseilo; Shidehara returned 
as foreign minister. 

1930. The population, which had been 

estimated at 26.5 million in 1726 
and 34.8 million in 1872, doubled in follow¬ 
ing 93 years (99.2 million in 1935), the rate 
of increase ai:celeraliiig steadily to a peak 
of 15.3 j)er thousand in 1930 before begin¬ 
ning to decline (14.4 in 1935)- This rate 
of increase (c. i nfillion a year by 1930) 
created a problem because of the high 
density of Japanese population already in 
the late Tokugawa i)eriod l)cfore the in¬ 
crease began. Public concern over the 
po]mlation cjuestion after 1922 and failure 
of emigration to proxdde a solution (total 
of all emigrants in modern period u]) to 1930 
estimated to have been less than annual 
increase in 1930) led to emphasis on manu¬ 
facturing and foreign trade as means to 
I)rovide employment. 

May 6. Sino-Japanese tariff agreement 
signed at Nanking by which Japan 
recognized China’s tariff autonomy and 
received certain commercial safeguards and 
recognition of Japanese loans to former 
Chinese governments. 
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Oct. Japanese ratification of the London 
Naval Treaty (sif^ned Apr. 22) 
following acrimonious debate in 
which the Seiyukai attacked the 
policy of Hamaguchi and Shide- 
hara. 

Nov. 14. Premier Hamaguchi shot by an 
assassin in Tokyo and succeeded 
by 

1931, Apr. Wakatsuki, new leader of the 

Minscito as premier. 

Sept. 19. MUKDEN INCIDENT (p. 

iiig). Following Sino-Korean 
disorders at Wan-i)ao-shan (Kirin Prov¬ 
ince), the execution by Chinese of a Jap¬ 
anese major (Nakamura, June 27), and 
anti-Chinese riots in Korea, on the niglit ; 
of Sept. 18-iQ Japanese trooj)s in south- ; 
ern Manchuria seized Mukden and other 1 
strategic points and expelled the Cdiinese 
forces. ' 

Dec. Fall of Wakatsuki ministry; cabi¬ 
net formed by Inukai, leader of the 
Seiyukai; Gen. /Vraki war minister, i 

1932, Jan. 28-Mar. 2. Sino-Japanese I 

hostilities at Shanghai (p. 1120), i 
precipitated by ja])anese demon- > 
stration against the Chinese lx)y- i 
cott (agreement signed May 5). ! 

Feb. 18. Independence of Manchukuo I 
(p. 1120). 

May 15. Assassination of Premier Inu¬ 
kai by military reactionaries. A 
ministry chiefly of non-party members was 
formed under Adm. Viscount Saito (later 
governor-general of Korea); Gen. Araki war 
minister, Takahashi finance minister. This 
marked the end of party government in ^ 
Jaj)an. ! 

The abandonment of the gold standard 
(late ig^i) led to dejneciation of the yen | 
in terms of foreign currencies and stimu- ' 
lated Ja[)anese export trade. This led to j 
the erectitm of tariff and quota barriers j 
abroad. I 

1933, May 27. P\)llowing the re])ort to the • 

League of Nations of the Lytton 
Commission, Japan announced 
her withdrawal from the League 
(to take effect in two years). 

May 31. Japanese invasion of Jehol 
(Jan.-Mar.) led to a truce signed 
at T’ang-ku which created a de¬ 
militarized zone in eastern llopci 
under Jaj^anese domination. | 

1934, Apr. 18. P\>reign-office statement 1 

asserting virtual Japanese pro¬ 
tectorate over Chinese relations 
with western powers. 

July 7. Saito ministry succeeded by 
that of Adm. Okada. Ilirota con¬ 
tinued as foreign minister (appointed Sept. 

1933)- 


1936, June 9. Ho-Umezu Agreement 

(Japanese demands accepted in 
writing July 6 by Gen. Ho Ving- 
ch’in): China obliged to withdraw 
troo])s and cease anti-Japanese 
activities in Hopei. 

Oct. 28. Enunciation of Foreign Minister 
Hirota’s three points: establish¬ 
ment of a Japan-China-Manchukuo bloc, 
suppression of anti-Ja[)anese actix ilies in 
China, organization of a joint Sino-Japanese 
front against communism. 

Nov. Jhiilure of Japanese effort lo create 
an autonomous North China. In¬ 
stead, an “East Hopei Autonomous 
Council” was created (Nov. 25). 
This led to student demonstrations 
in Peking (Dec.). 

1936, Feb. 20. In the election, the Liberal 

Mineseitb regained the leading 
position in the diet. 

Feb. 26. Assassination of Viscount 
Saito, J’inance Minister Taka¬ 
hashi, and others in an uprising of young 
army officers at Jokyb aiming at military 
dictatorshi]). Sex enteen of the reliels were 
sentenced to death (July 7) by a military 
court. 

Mar. 9. Hirota became premier, form¬ 
ing a cabinet dominated by the 
military (Gen. Terauchi); budget 
greatly increased; dex elopment of 
heavy industry pushed. 

Nov. 25. German-Japanese anti-Com- 
munist Pact (p. g()4). 

1937, Jan. 23. Fall of the Hirota cabinet; 

Gen. Ugaki prevented by army 
leaders ('ferauchi, Sugiyania) from 
forming a cabinet; Eel). 2 Gen. 
Hayashi formed a cabinet. 

Apr. 30. General election went in op¬ 
position to the Hayashi ministry, 
which finally resigned May 31. Prince 
Konoye formed a “national union” cabinet 
with Elirota foreign minister, Sugiyama war 
minister (June 3). 

July 7. SINO-JAPANESE HOSTILI¬ 
TIES (] ). 1121). 

Establishment of cabinet advisory council 
(Oct.) and imperial headquarters (Nov.) 
centralized the conduct of the war in the 
hands of the military and naval leaders, 
iU'ting under direct authority of the cm- 
IKTor. Persons suspected of liberal or 
radical tendencies were arrested (371 on 
Dec. 14). 

Nov. 3. Opening of the Brussels Con¬ 
ference, of j)owers connected with 
the Nine-Power I^act, except Japan; tliis 
failed to inaugurate negotiations to end 
the hostilities in China. 
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Nov. 6. Italy adhered to the German- 
Japanese anti-Communist Pact 

and recognized Manchukuo. 

1938, Mar. 26. Passage of the National 

Mobilization Bill allowing state 
dictation of almost all phases of economic 
life (application of the law began May 5). 
Regular budget and war budget passed, 
totaling 8,365,000,000 yen. 

May 26. Reorganization of the cabinet, 
military and naval officers taking 
six portfolios; (ien. Ugaki foreign 
minister. 

Sept. 29. Resignation of Gen. Ugaki 

as foreign minister. 

Oct. 29. Arita appointed Japanese 
foreign minister. 

1939, Jan. 4. Resignation of l^rince Ko- 

noye as premier; he was succeeded | 
by Baron Hiranuma, who formed ; 
a caliinet including Konoye. j 
Apr. 2. A sharf) disfiute between Russia j 
and Jajian over fishing rigiits was ' 
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settled by agreement for one year, Japan 
to participate on Soviet terms in auction 
of the fishing areas. 

May. Outbreak of serious fighting be¬ 
tween Manchukuan and Mon¬ 
golian forces on the Mongolian frontier. 
The conflict, really one between Russia and 
Ja[)an, assumed considerable dimensions in 
the course of the summer. At the same 
time Japanese relations with England were 
brought almost to the breaking [loint as 
a result of Japanese action at Tientsin 
(p. 1123). But 

Aug. 23. Conclusion of the German- 
Russian Pact (p. 966) proved a 
tremendous shock to Japan, which 
at once scrapped the Anti-Com¬ 
munist Pad and resumed freedom 
of action. 

Aug. 28. The Hiranuma cabinet resigned 
and a new ministry under Gen. 
Abe was formed to put the new 
policy into effect. 
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1. GENERAL 


In the early months of the First World 
War, British ships with Australian and New 
Zealand forces, conquered the German 
island colonies south of the equator, while 
in Oct. igi4 the Japanese took possession 
of those north of the equator (the Mari¬ 
annes, Carolines, and Marshalls). At the 
end of the war, Japanese, Australians, and 
New Zealanders all favored outright an¬ 
nexation of these territories, but because 
of American ()l)jections, they were linally 
classilied as C mandates. 

1919, May 7. The supreme council assigned 
German New Guinea and the 
neighboring German islands (Bismarck 
Archipelago) as a mandate to Australia; 
German Samoa (West Samoa) became a 
New Zealand mandate; the rich phosiihatc 
island of Nauru was mandated to the 
British limpire and by agreement the ad¬ 
ministration was divided between Great 
Britain, Australia, and New Zealand: Jayian 
received the German islands north of the 
equator as a mandate. 'Fhese arrangements 
were confirmed by the League of Nations 
Dec. 17, 1920. 

1920-1922. The dispute about Yap liet ween 
the United Stales and Japan. 
Ya[) was an important cable station and, 
according to the American \ iew, had been 
excluded from the Japanese mandate and 
reserved for later arrangement. After nun h 
debate the matter was settled hy agreement 
of Fell. II, 1922, by which the island was 
recognized as part of tlie Jujianese mandate, 
while the United States secured cable and 
radio rights. 

1921, Dec. 13. THE PACIFIC TREATY, 

concluded by Great Britain, tlie 
United States, trance, and-Japan during 
the Washington Conference (p. 957) in¬ 
volved a reciprocal guaranty of possessions 
in the Jkicihc, while 


1922, Feb. 6. The Naval Treaty lietween 
the five great powers included an 
engagement to maintain the status quo with 
regard to fortifications and naval bases in 
the Paci fu' ( the Miieric an and Alaskan 
coasts not included). 

1922, Apr. T he Jayianese government 

established civil gcnernment in 
the mandated islands (1400 islands with a 
total area of only 836 square miles, scat¬ 
tered over an immense area), d'he cajiital 
was set up at Korror Island (Palau group) 
and six branches of gox'ernment were estab¬ 
lished in the major island grou])s. Much 
was done for sanitation, etc. I'or the rest 
the Japanese have ruled through appointed 
native headmen. Ihonomically the de¬ 
velopment of the sugar industry has been 
most im])ortant. It has brought with it a 
considerable influx of Japanese immigrants 
(1933: native ])opulation 50,000; jajianese 
32,000). 

1933, May 27. Japan announced with¬ 
drawal from the League of Na¬ 
tions, to become elTective iti twt) years’ time. 
At the same time the Japanese gox'crnment 
made it clear that it had no intention of 
abandoning the numdate. Since the sover¬ 
eignty in the mandates had never been 
very clear, the Japanese ])osition was not 
seriously challenged. 

1936, Jan. 1. With the expiration of the 
international naval limitation 
treaties, the |)ro\ isions for the maintenance 
of the status quo of fortifications in the 
I’acific fell to the ground. Since 11^32 there 
had been rumors of Jajianese fortifications 
and submarine bases. After 1935 Australia 
and New Zealand were very active in 
coastal pre])arations and the United States 
government projected a great scheme of 
fortifications extending from the Alaskan 
coast and the Aleutian Islands to Midway 
Island, Guam, and Samoa. 


AUSTRALIA 


The outbreak of the First World \\ ar re¬ 
vealed all Australian parties united in loy¬ 
alty to the mother country and in readiness 
to contribute in its defense. During the war 
Australia sent 329,000 men overseas, who 
took a prominent part in the Dardanelles | 
campaign, the Palestine campaign, and the j 


I fighting in France (after 1916). In May 
' 1918 the five Australian divisions in Prance 
were organized as an Australian army corps, 
under the command of Sir John Monash, 
an Australian. The war was financed 
chiefly by borrowing and was accompanied, 
in Australia as elsewhere, by a great ex- 
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tension of government control, economic 
as well as political. Rising prices together 
with decline in real wages led to much labor 
unrest and a very extensive strike in Aug.- 
Sept. 1917. The failure of this strike re¬ 
sulted in stricter organization of the trade 
unions and greater concentration on eco¬ 
nomic rather than political aims. In the 
military held the, Australian government 
took advantage of the opportunity to seize 
the German island colonies south of the 
equator. 

1914, Sept. 5. 7'he general elections re¬ 
sulted in a great victory for the 
Labor Party and in the formation (Sej)t. 17) 
of the third Fisher cabinet. In 1015 Mr. 
Fisher became high commis.sioner in IvOn- 
don and his f)lace was taken by 
1916, Oct. 27. William M. Hughes as 
premier and leader of the Labor 
Tarty. Hughes, a very dynamic person, 
became the eml)odiment of .\ustralian and 
British f)atriotism, and, after a visit to 
England in the summer of 1916, began 
to ad\’ocate conscription of men for service 
os’erseas. 'Fhc suggestion roused much 
ot)position among some of his colleagues, 
but 

1916, Oct. 28. Conscription was defeated 

by a narrow margin in a popular 
referendum. The result was an oi)cn rift 
in the Labor Party, which ejected Hughes 
and several of his colleagues. The cabinet 
was reconstructed and ultimately 

1917, Feb. 17. Hughes organized a Na¬ 

tional War Government, relying on 
the new Nationalist Party which was com¬ 
posed of Labor leaders who followed Flughes 
and by a large section of the Liberal oppo¬ 
sition. The new f)arty receic ed a popular 
mandate in the elections of ]\lay. 

Oct. 17. Comi)letion of the railroad from 
Port Augusta to Kalgoorlie, thus 
first attaching West Australia by rail to 
the other states. 

In order to meet the steady decline in 
vcfiuntary enlistment, the jwime minister, 
unwilling to enforce conscription by parlia¬ 
mentary action, decided to refer the matter 
once more to po|>iilar \'ote, but 

1918, Jan. 10. Conscription was again de¬ 

feated by referendum. Through 
the e.vertions of influential leaders volun¬ 
tary enlistment was increased to some 
extent, but not enough to satisfy Hughes 
and his associates. In the summer of 1918 
Hughes went to England and in the spring 
of 1919 took part in the l‘aris Peace Con¬ 
ference. There, with tlie su])i)c>rt of the 
other Dominion statesmen, he succeeded 
in excluding from tlie covenant of the 
League of IShitions any recognition of the 
principle of race equality. At the same 


.4 A.D.-1923 A.D. 

time he interv'ened actu ely in the problem 
of the German colonies, so that on 

1919, May 7. THE SUPREME COUNCIL 

ASSIGNED TO AUSTRALIA 
THE MANDATE FOR THE GERMAN 
COLONIES SOUTH OF THE EQUATOR, 
excepting Nauru Island and Samoa (which 
went to New Zealand). This arrangement 
was confirmed l)y the League Dec. 17, 7920. 
By agreement with England and New Zea¬ 
land (July 2. 1919) Australia was given the 
administration of Nauru Island, which the 
three held together as mandatories. 
Dec. 10. Sir Ross Smith arrived at Port 
Darwin by air, completing the 
flight from England in 27 days. 
Dec. 23. The elections resulted in a 
victory for the Nationalist Party 
and the Hughes government con¬ 
tinued in power. 

1920, Jan. 10. Australia became an original 

member of the League of Nations 

with the full status of an inde- 
j)endent nation. 

1920. In a famous decision (Engineers’ 

case) the Australian high court 
gave the commonwealth conciliation and 
arbitration court authority to regulate the 
conditions of lal)or of state employees. 
Thereby the commonwealth government 
secured preponderance over the state go^'- 
ernments, a process already prepared by 
the expanded activity of the federal govern¬ 
ment during the war, the extension of its 
taxing power (ineome tax, inheritance tax), 
etc. 

1921, Dec. 15. Adoption of a higher tariff, 

chielly to protect the industries 
that had been born of the war. All parties 
were more or less united on the tariff issue. 
At the same time a tariff board, consisting 
of exj)erts, was set up to advise the govern¬ 
ment. This board ultimately secured con¬ 
siderable power o\er the schedule of 
duties. 

1922. By the Empire Settlement Act, the 

British government undertook to 
assist in the j)romolion of emigra¬ 
tion to Australia and in the settle¬ 
ment of emigrants on the land. 
Dec. 10. The elections resulted in 27 
seats for the Nationalist Party, 
2g for Labor and 14 for the Country Party 
(founded 1919), led by Dr. Earle Page and 
representing the farmer element. The 
Country Party held the balance of power 
and, being hostile to Hughes, finally forced 
the 

1923, Feb. 3. Resignation of the Hughes 

government. The Nationalist 
Party began to disintegrate and 
Feb. 9. Stanley Bruce, together with 
Page, fonned a coalition cabinet 
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composed of Nationalists and Country 
Party men. 

1925, Sept. 23. A new immigration re¬ 

striction act gave the governor- 
general authority to proliibit the entrance 
of aliens of any specified nationality, class, 
race, or occupation, either for economic or 
racial reasons. This act was never sys¬ 
tematically applied, but it made possible 
restriction of Italian immigration, which 
had begun to arouse objections, especially 
among the labor groups. 

1926, The Northern Territory was divided 

along 20° S.L. into Northern Aus¬ 
tralia and Central Australia, and 
a commission was set up to study 
possibilities of development. 

1927, May 9. Parliament House was of¬ 

ficially opened at Canberra. Thus 
far Parliament had sat at Melbourne while 
numerous schemes for the new capital were 
under debate. In a competition among 
arcliitects, W. B. Griffin of Chicago received 
first prize and his plan became the basis 
for the new city. 

June 8. Financial agreement between 
the commonwealth government 
and the state governments, following years 
of dispute concerning continued federal 
support to the states (the federal govern¬ 
ment hav'ing gradually absorbed most of 
the best springs of revenue). The federal 
government had already (Apr. 8) discon¬ 
tinued the per capita payments introduced 
in 1910. It now agreed to take (wer the 
state debts, which were to be liquidated 
within 58 years. In the interval the states 
were to pay part of the interest. A loan 
council was established to control future 
government borrowing, state as well as 
federal. In a short time this council estab¬ 
lished an effective control over much 
government expenditure, especially for de- I 
velopment. 

1928, June 9. Capt. Charles Kingsford- 

Smith arrived at Brisbane after 
his trans-Pacific flight from Cali¬ 
fornia. 

1929, Oct. 12. The Labor Party won a j 

resounding victory in the elections, 
whereupon 

Oct. 22. James H. Scullin formed a 
Labor cabinet. lor the most part 
Labor had remained extremely moderate 
in its policy, though in 1921 the party had 
adopted a program of socialization, and 
though in 1927 the Council of Trade Unions 
had been organized as a Left-Wing group 
associated with Moscow. 

Nov. 1. Compulsory military service 
was given up and the voluntary 
system resumed, partly for reasons of econ¬ 


omy, partly as an expression of Labor’s 
pacifistic outlook. 

1930- The great depression made 

itself acutely felt in Australia, 
where the government tried to combat it 
by drastic economy and other obvious de¬ 
vices. The rising price of gold and (after 
1933) of wool, however, enabled Australia 
to recover more readily .than many other 
countries. 

1931. Foundation of the United Australia 

Party, composed of a number of 
dissident Laborites together with 
remnants of the Nationalist Party. 
The leader of the group was 
Joseph A. Lyons. 

Dec. 19. The Labor Party was badly 
defeated in the elections, and a 
new Lyons cabinet was formed. 

1932. The Financial Agreement Enforce¬ 

ment Act further strengthened the 
power of the federal gov ernment as against 
the states. The Labor i)remier of New 
South Wales, Lang, had refused (Apr. 1931) 
to pay his stale’s interest assessment to the 
federal government. The new enf(^rcement 
act gave the federal treasurer power to take 
over certain revenues of a defaulting state. 
This was done in the case of New South 
Wales, thus j)recipitating the downfall of 
Lang’s ministry. 

1933, Apr. 8. West Australia voted 2-1 to 

secede from the commonwealth. 

J'ogether with South Australia and 'Fas- 
mania, the other agricultural states, West 
Australia had long protested against the 
“incidence of federation” and had de¬ 
manded abatement of taxes or some form 
of federal relief. 'Fhe government there¬ 
upon appointed a grants commission to 
investigate the claims of aggrieved states 
and to decide on compensation. Meanwhile 
(1934, Mar.) W^est Australia sent a petition 
to the king asking for legislation to effect 
secession. The British I’arliament, how¬ 
ever, refused to accept the petition without 
the {)revious approval of the Australian 
})eoj)le as a whole. 

May 26. The Australian government as¬ 
sumed authority over about one- 
third of the Antarctic continent 

(an area roughly the size of Aus¬ 
tralia itself). 

1934, July 25. The government adopted a 

three-year defense program which 
involved the development of an air force, 
increase of naval power, mechanization of 
forces, etc. This program was later ex¬ 
tended as international tension increased. 
Nov. 7. The Lyons cabinet was rejdaced 
by a Lyons-Page combination, 
representing a coalition between 
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the United Australia Party and the Country 
Party. 

Dec. 8. Inauguration of a weekly air¬ 
mail service between England and 
Australia. 

1936, May 23. A new and higher tariff was 

introduced, to replace the some¬ 
what more modest tariff of 1932. The new 
schedule led to considerable friction with 
Japan, whose textiles were hard hit, but by 
an agreement of Dec. 27 the Australian 
government agreed to take as many Japa¬ 
nese textile j)roducts as in 1934, in return 
for Japanese purchase of a s[>ecified amount 
of Australian wool. 

1937, Oct. 23. The Lyons-Page govern¬ 

ment won a soimd victory in the 
elections (United Australia I’arty 28 seats; 
Country Party 17; Labor 29). The out¬ 
standing issue of the elections was the 
defense problem, the government advanc¬ 
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ing a program of naval construction, Labor 
calling for emphasis on air-armaments and 
less dependence on Great Britain. Aus¬ 
tralian expenditure for defense reached a 
record high in 1937. 

1938, Oct. 26. The Duke of Kent was 

named as governor-general of Aus¬ 
tralia, the appointment reflecting the ever 
stronger attachment of the Dominion to 
the mother country as the international 
situation worsened. 

1939, Apr. 7. Death of Premier Lyons, who 

was succeeded by Sir Earle Page. 
Apr. 24. R. G. Menzies formed a new 
government which devoted itself 
wholeheartedly to the problem of defense. 
When (Sept. 3), England declared war on 
Germany, Australia unhesitatingly joined 
the mother country and arranged for as¬ 
sistance of all kinds. 


3 . NEW ZEALAND 


New Zealand, like Australia, supported i 
Great Britain enthusiastically throughout : 
the First World War. Though conscription , 
was introduced (Aug. i, 1916), the great ma¬ 
jority of men sent overseas (117,000) were ■ 
volunteers. Together with the Australian , 
forces they formed the Anzac divisions at i 
Gallipoli and later took [)art in the French | 
and Palestine campaigns. At home the war 
led to increased g()\'ernment control, both 
|)olitical and economic. 

1914, Aug. 29. German Samoa surrendered 

to an expeditionary force from 
New Zealand, accompanied by the 
battle cruiser Australia and other | 
British warshi})s. I 

1915, Aug. 12. Phe cabinet of W. F. ! 

.Massey (Reform Party) was reor- | 
ganized as a national war cabinet , 
through association of the Liberal , 
Party (Joseph Ward, leader). 

1919, May 7. The supreme war council 
assigned Samoa as a mandate to 
New Zealand, which shared with Great 
Britain and Australia the mandate for the 
rich j)hosphate island of Nauru as well. I 
The New Zealanders would have preferred ; 
to ha\T Cireat Britain assume the Samoan ; 
mandate, if only to avoid the [moblem of j 
further colored [)opulations. 

Aug. 25. End of the coalition govern¬ 
ment. Massey and the Reform 
Party resumed the government, and in the 
elections of Dec. 17 secured a substantial 
majority in the legislature. The elections 
of 1922 and 1925 produced essentially the 
same results. 


1920, Jan. 10. New Zealand became an 
original member of the League of 
Nations. 

1925, May 10. Death of the prime minis¬ 
ter. He was succeeded by Joseph 
G. Coates. 

1927, July-Oct. Troubles in Samoa, where 

the native chiefs complained 
against the administration. An investigat¬ 
ing commission vindicated the government 
and reported that the natives were insti¬ 
gated by Europeans. The government then 
proceeded to repatriate objectionable Euro,- 
p)eans (Germans), whose |'>rop)erties were 
taken over. 

1928, Nov. 14. In the elections the Reform 

Party was defeated l)y the United 
(i.e. Liberal) Party: Reform 28 
seats; United 29; Labor 19. 

Dec. 10. Sir Joseph G. Ward, leader of 
the United Party, formed a cabi¬ 
net. 

1930, May 28. George W. Forbes (United 
Party) l)ecame p^remier on the re¬ 
tirement of Ward for reasons of health. 

New Zealand suffered very severely from 
the world depression, being essentially a 
p)roducer of primary materials. The fall of 
prices and unemployment drove the govern¬ 
ment to a px^licy of drastic curtailment of 
exp)enditure (including salaries), restriction 
of imp)orts, exchange control, conversion of 
the debt, etc. During the most critical 
years much of the famous social machinery 
was allowed to fall into disuse (notably 
wage and hour provisions, etc.). As a re¬ 
sult the Labor Party withdrew its support 
from the government. 
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1931, May 19. Military training was re¬ 
turned to a voluntary basis, for 

reasons of economy. 

Sept. 18. A coalition was effected be¬ 
tween the United and Reform 
Parties, Mr. Coates entering tlie 
government. In the elections of 
Dec. 2 the government won a pro¬ 
nounced victory. 

1935, Nov. 27. The Labor Party for the 
first time won a majority in tlie 
elections (Labor 53 seats; United and Re¬ 
form Parties 20; Independents 7). There- 
ypon Michael J. Savage formed the first 
Labor cabinet (Dec. 5). I'he Labor Party 
came into power with an elalxirate program 
of socialization and social reform. During 
the years 1035-1938 the major part of the 
])rogram was translated into legislation. 
The chief measures were: 

Nationalization of the Reserve Bank. 
All share capital was abolished and private 
shareholders ])aid off. The government 
thereby secured full control of the currency 
and of the country’s credit. 

By the Primary Products Marketing Act 
the government arranged to buy farm prod¬ 
uce at a guaranteed j)rice and dispose of it 
in London at the best available figure. 
Deficits were to be made uj) from reserve 
bank credit. 


The State Advances Corporation Act re¬ 
modeled the mortgage corporation as a 
state institution designed to liberalize 
government lending activities. 

The Industrial Conciliation and Arbi¬ 
tration Amendment Act restored the com¬ 
pulsory arbitration system in disputes 
about wages and Jiours. 

The Government Railways Amendment 
Act restored the railroads to comj)lete 
government control and regulated road 
transport com])anies to j)rev'enl com|)etition 
witli railroads. 

'Phe arbitration court in 1Q36 fixed the 
basic wage for a man with wife and three 
children at C3 to.s. per week. 

1937, May 13. Formation of the National 

Party, a merger of the old Reform 
and United Parties, under leadership of 
Adam Hamilton. The new jiarty was oj)- 
posed primarily to the socializing policy of 
the government and presented a ])rogram of 
private enterprise aiul initiative. 

1938, Oct. 15. Ill the elections the Labor 

government managed to retain its 
majority intact (Lalior 54 seats; 
National Party 24). 

1939, Sept. 3. British declaration of war 

on Germany. New Zealand, like 
Australia, at once decided on full 
sup{)ort of llie home country. 


4 . THE PHILIPPINES 


1916, Feb. 4. National Bank of the Philip¬ 
pines chiirtered and made the 
depository of public funds. A council of 
state was created, com})osed of the gover¬ 
nor-general, the presidcTits of both houses 
of the legislature, and the heads of executive 
departments. 

Aug. 29. JONES ACT, abolishing the 
Philippine Commission and creat¬ 
ing an elective senate of 24 members; i 
greater jiowers vested in the Philippine ' 
government. Ultimate independence was i 
promised as soon as .stable government ! 
was established. As interpreted by (iov. 1 
Harrison, this act gave the islands jiraclical | 
auUaiomy. ' 


1917, Apr. 25. A Filipino national guard 1 

was organized and its services ' 
offered to the United States. , 

1918, Nov. 20. A Filipino division was , 

taken into federal service. 


1919, Mar. 6. Use of the Spanish language 

in the courts was continued until 
1930 - 

May. A delegation of forty prominent 
Filipinos, including Manuel Que¬ 
zon, arrived in the United States and 


asked for the fulfillment of promises of 
inde})endeDce. 

1920, Dec. 15. The legislature passed a bill 

providing 1,000,000 pesos annu¬ 
ally to defray the ex[)enses of the 
“in de] )cnden cc commission. ’’ 

1921, May 4, Sept. 12. The Wood-Forbes 

Mission, sent to investigate con¬ 
ditions in the islands. Its report declared 
that an immediate grant of independence 
would be “u hclrayal of the Philippine 
people” and that '"under uo circumslances 
should the American government permit to he 
established in the Philippines a situation 
ivhich would leave the United Stales in 
a position of responsibility without au¬ 
thority. ” 

Oct. 5. Gen. Leonard Wood, governor- 
general. 

1923, July 2. Manuel Quezon, [^resident of 

the Senate, accused the governor 
of undue interference. July 17 the Fihpino 
members of the council of state resigned for 
the same reason. The United States gov¬ 
ernment, however, ufdicld the official acts 
of the governor. 

1924, Feb. The insular auditor refused to 

honor vouchers for the funds of 
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the independence commission, declaring 
it illegal. 

Mar. 6. President Coolidge stated by 
letter; ''The Philippine people are 
by no means equipped, either in wealth or 
experience, to undertake the heavy burden 
which would he imposed upon them with 
political independenceP 
May 6. A special mission, under Quezon, 
arrived in VVashington and the 
Pbilij>]Mne legislature (Nov. iq) 
ad()i)ted a resolution demanding 
full and com[)lete indei)endeiice. 
1926, Dec. 7. A petition from the legis¬ 
lature, demanding independence, 
[^resented to Congress. j 

1926, July 26. The legislature adopted a ; 

resolution calling for a plebiscite 
on inde})endence. This was ve- i 
toed by the gov'ernor. i 

Dec. 7. Report of Carmi Thompson, sent ! 
to investigate conditions. He ^ 
recommended that independence be post¬ 
poned, but that the policy of home rule be 
extended and that the Philippine govern¬ 
ment should continue to liquidate its 
business enterprises. 

1927, Aug. 7. Death of Gov. Wood. Henry 

L. Stimson ay)pointed to succeed 
him (Dec. 13) and adof)ted a con¬ 
ciliatory policy. 

1929, May 17. Dwight F. Davis, governor- ; 

general. ! 

Earlier American opinion in favor of inde- | 
pendence gradually became reinforced l)y i 
economic considerations: (i) American 
economic conquest of the islands had iiot 
made great headway; (2) the American ; 
stake in tlie islands remained small; (3) the ■ 
desire of the American sugar interests to 
be freed from comjjetition of Phili[){)ine 
sugar. When the Smoot-Hawley Tariff 
was under consideration, Senator King of ; 
Utali and Senator Proussard of Louisiana 
introduced amendments calling for Philij)- 
pine indc-})endence. d’hese were defeated, 
howexer. I 

1931. Oct. President Hoover declared that | 
"eco)iomi( independence of the 
Philippines must be attained before 
political independi'fiee can be suc¬ 
cessful P 

1933, Jan. 13. THE HOWES-CUTTING 
BILL passed over the president’s 
veto. It f)rovided for a transitional com¬ 
monwealth for a })eriod of 12 years, under a 
Filipino executi\'e. The United States was • 
to retain the right to military and naval i 
bases and decisions of the Philijx])ine courts 1 
were to be subject to review by the United j 
States supreme court. During the pro¬ 
bationary period tariffs were to be imposed 
on Philijxpine sugar, coconut oil and fibers ' 


when introduced into the United States in 
excess of sf^cific quotas. The Philippine 
legislature w'as to accept the independence 
measure within one.year. 

Oct. The Philippine legislature rejected 
the proposed plan on the ground 
that it was not an independence 
bill, but a tariff against Philip})ine 
products and an immigration bill 
against Phiiifijiine labor. 

1934, Mar. 2. President Roosevelt urged 

Congress to reviv^e the Howx*s- 
Cutting Pill, with removal of tlie provision 
for American military reserv^ations on the 
islands, and naval bases made subject to 
further negotiations. 

Mar. 24. THE TYDINGS-McDUFFIE 

ACT adopted. It was essentially 
the Howes-Cutting Pill modified in ac¬ 
cordance with the president’s recommenda¬ 
tions. The Philipfiine legislature, with 
misgivings, accepted the meiisure (May 
1 ). 

July 30. A constitutional convention 

convened to frame a constitution 
for the commonwealth. It com¬ 
pleted its task Feb. 8, 1935, and 
President Roosevelt approved the 
document Mar. 23. 

1935, May 14. The constitution was ac¬ 

cepted by the voters of the islands. 

Sept. 17. Elections to choose a presi¬ 
dent, vice-i)residcnt, and national 
assembly. Manuel Quezon, first 
president. 

Nov. 15. COMMONWEALTH GOV¬ 
ERNMENT FORMALLY ES¬ 
TABLISHED. rhe president (elected for 
6 years) enjoyed most of the powers of the 
governor-general. The legislature (Na¬ 
tional Assembly) was unicameral. The 
Unilcd States retained control of defense 
and foreign relations, exercised supervision 
ox er important phases of finance, and re- 
serx ed the right to intervene to preseiwe 
the commonxxealth goxernment. Appeals 
from decisions of the Ifiiilippine courts 
might be carried to the United States Su¬ 
preme Court. 

Growth of opposition to President Quezon 
and his jxolicy, linked xvith loud demands 
for inunediate inde})endence, in 
1937, Feb.-Mar. Brought President Quezon 
to the United States for confer¬ 
ences on the xvorking of the indei>endence 
act. He suggested independence in 1938 or 
1939 in order to prex ent the economic difti- 
cullies bound to arise from prolonged un¬ 
certainty. The United States government 
agreed to the estalilishment of a joint pre¬ 
paratory committee, composed of six Ameri¬ 
cans and six Firip3inos. While this committee 
pursued its investigations, the outbreak of 
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the Sino-Japanese conflict produced a rever¬ 
sion of feeling among the more conservative 
groups in the Philippines. Growing discussion 
of permanent Dominion status under Amer¬ 
ican sovereignty as the only effective method 
of defense. President Quezon was rather 
favorable to this view, which was opposed 
by various opposition groups. 

1938, May 20. Report of the joint com¬ 
mittee. It recommended that the 
American tariff should be gradually ex¬ 
tended to the Philipjjines, to become com¬ 


pletely effective only in i960 (instead of 
1946). 

Nov. 8. In the elections President Que¬ 
zon’s Nationalist Party won a 
decisive victory over the united opposition 
groups (Popular Front). The opposition, 
while bitterly criticizing Quezon for his 
dictatorial methods and infringements of 
civil rights, demanded independence in 
1946, but no longer called for “immediate” 
independence, for which most Filipinos 
seemed to have lost the taste. 


5 . HAWAII 


Hawaii has become more and more the 
key to the American strategic position in 
the Pacific. dlie naval base at Pearl 
Harbor, one of tlie finest deep water basins 
in the world, lias lieen steadily developed 
since the channel was cleared and straight¬ 
ened in 1908-igio. Aug. 21, 1919, the 
great drydock was finally conifileted and 
there is now every facility for sufiplying 
and repairing warships. 

Sugar and pineapple plantations comprise 
the main wealth of the islands, though the 
tourist trade has become of great economic 
importance. The pofiulation is extremely 
mixed, the figures for 1940 being: Hawaiian 
and part Hawaiian, 64,310; Caucasian, 
103,791; Chinese, 28,774; Filipinos, 52,569; 
Japanese, 157,905; Korean, 6,851; l^ucrto 
Rican, 8,296. 

1923, Apr. 26. “Hill of Rights” by which 
the territorial legislature defined 
and declared the claims of the ter¬ 
ritory concerning its status in the 
Union and provided for apjioint- 
ment of a commission to secure 
recognition of such claims by the 
federal government. 


1927, June. Maitland and Hegenberger 
flew from California to Hawaii, a 

feat that was repeated by many 
other fliers in the ensuing years. 
1937. Samuel King, the Hawaiian delegate 
in the United States Congress, 
introduced a bill to change the status of the 
islands from that of territory to that of 
state. A congressional committee, how¬ 
ever, reported against the project, the 
mixed character of the po[)ulation and the 
strategic position of the islands making it 
apyiear inadvisable. 

1937. Regular air connection was estab¬ 
lished with California with the 
introduction of the trans-Pacific 
line to Manila. 

1939. The Hawaii Equal Rights Commis¬ 

sion created by Act of the terri¬ 
torial legislature to further claims 
for equal treatment and to oppose 
federal legislation discriminatory 
to the territory. 

1940. The electorate of Hawaii, in an un¬ 

precedented plebiscite, voted more 
than two to one in favor of state¬ 
hood for Hawaii. 



H. THE SECOND WORLD WAR 

{For events preceding Sept. I, 1939, see above, p. 9 SS,ff.) 


1. POLITICAL AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 

1939-1945 


1939, Sept. 1. POLAND WAS INVADED 

by the German armed forc:es. 

Sept. 2. Italy proclaimed its neutrality. 

Sept. 3. GREAT BRITAIN AND 
FRANCE DECLARED WAR ON 
GERMANY. 

Sept. 5. Gen. Jan Christiaan Smuts be¬ 
came prime minister of the Union 
of South Africa. A pro])osal that 
South Africa remain neutral was 
defeated in the legislature. 

Sept. 21. Premier Armand Calinescu 
of Rumania was assassinated by 
members of the Iron Guard, a pro-t'ascist 
group. Gen. George Argeseanu succeeded 
him, was replaced (Sept. 28; by Constantine 
Argetoianu, and the latter followed in turn 
by Jorge Tatarescu (Nov. 24). 

Sept. 28. GERMANY AND RUSSIA 
ARRANGED TO DIVIDE PO¬ 
LAND BETWEEN THEM (p. 
1U5)- 

Oct. 2. The Pan-American Conference 
proclaimed a safety zone around 
the Western Hemisphere (p. 1 j 54). 

Nov. 3. The United States Neutrality 
Act of May, 1937, was amended, 
repealing the embargo on arms 
and j)lacing exports to belligerents 
on a cash-and-carry basis. 

Nov. 30. The Russian army invaded 
Finnish territory, oj^ening the 
Russo-Finnish War which con¬ 
tinued until Mar. 12, T94o(p. 1145). 

1940, Jan. 14. Admiral Mitsumasa Yonai 

formed a new Japanese cabinet. 

Feb. 14-18. The cabinet and parliament 
of Paraguay resigned and the 
president, Gen. Jose F61ix Esti- 
garribia, took over the functions 
of government. 

Feb. 16. A new cabinet was organized in 
Bulgaria under Bogdan Philov. 

Mar. 20. Edouard Daladier resigned 
and Paul Reynaud formed a new 
French cabinet the following day. 

Mar. 26. The Liberal Party won a de¬ 
cided victory in the Canadian 
elections. 

Mar. 30. A puppet Chinese government 
under Wang Ching-wei was set 
up at Nanking with Japanese sup¬ 
port. 


Apr. 4. Winston Churchill was assigned 
general direction over the British 
defense program. 

Apr. 9. GERMAN ARMED FORCES 
OCCUPIED DENMARK AND 
INVADED NORWAY (p. 1146). 

May 10. THE GERMANS INVADED 
BELGIUM, THE NETHER¬ 
LANDS AND LUXEMBURG (p. 1146). 

NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN RESIGNED 
as British prime minister and a coalition 
cabinet, including Conservatives and La- 
borites, took office under WINSTON 
CHURCHILL. 

May 28. Leopold III of Belgium ordered 
his army to cease fighting. Lead¬ 
ers of the Belgian government on 
French territory declared Leopold 
deposed. 

June 10. ITALY DECLARED WAR 
ON FRANCE AND GREAT 
BRITAIN. 

June 13. THE GERMANS OCCUPIED 
PARIS, d'hc French government 
moved to Tours and then to Bordeaux, 
Marshal Henri-Philippe Petain replacing 
Paul Reynaud as head of the adminis¬ 
tration (June 16). Petain’s first official act 
was to sue for peace (June 17). 

June 22. FRANCE AND GERMANY 
CONCLUDED AN ARMISTICE. 

The United States Congress passed a 
National Defense Tax Bill to produce 
^994,300,000 a year, and raised the national 
debt limit from ^45,000,000,000 to $4g,ooo,- 
000,000. 

June 28. The Republican Convention at 
Philadelphia nominated Wendell 
L. Willkie and Charles L. McNary 

as candidates for the presidency 
and vice-presidency. 

July 1. Rumania renounced the Anglo- 
French guarantee of territorial 
integrity and turned to Germany 
for support. Ion Girgutu formed 
a new cabinet (July 3). 

July 5. The J'rench government at Vichy 
severed relations with Great 
Britain following a British attack 
upon French naval vessels at Oran 
two days earlier. 
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July 7. Avila Camacho was elected 
president of Mexico amid con¬ 
siderable disturbance. 

July 10. The PYench legislature voted 
to establish a totalitarian form of 
government, granting Marshal 
retain authoritarian powers. 

July 14. Col. Fulgencio Batista was 
elected president of Cuba. 

July 16. Prince Fumumaro Konoye was 
named prime minister of Japan to 
carry out a program of national 
consolidation and defense. 

July 18. The Democratic National Con¬ 
vention at (Chicago nominated 
Franklin D. Roosevelt as presi¬ 
dential ca.ndidate for a third term, 
and Henry A. Wallace as candi¬ 
date for \dce-President. 

July 20. President Roosevelt signed a 
bill providing for a “two-ocean” 
navy as part of a vast defense plan 
for the United States. 

July 21. Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia 
asked to be admitted to the Union 
of Soviel Socialist Republics. 

July 27. The Pan-American Conference 
at Havana adopted plans for a 
joint trustceshij) of lMiro[)ean colo¬ 
nies in the Western Hemisphere. 

Aug. 17. Germany declared the waters 
around Great Britain subject to 
a total blockade. 

Sept. 6. Gen. Ion Antonescu assumed 
dictatorial powers in Rumania and 
opened negotiations with the Iron Guard. 
King Carol fled the country amid grave 
disturbances and was replaced by his son 
as Michael V. 

Sept. 16. The Selective Training and 
Service Act was adopted in the 
United States. The act provided for the 
registration of all men between 2r and 36 
years of age, and for the training, for one 
year, of 1,200,000 trovjps and 800,000 re¬ 
serves. On Oct. i(), 16,400,000 men wxre 
registererl, and the draft lottery commenced 
Oct. 29. 

Sept. 22. Japanese armed forces com¬ 
menced the occupation of French 
Indo-China after the Trench gov¬ 
ernment had yielded consent for 
the use of three airfields and other 
concessions. 

Sept. 26.' President Roosevelt placed an 

embargo on the export of scrap 
iron and steel from the United 
States. 

Sept. 27. GERMANY, ITALY, AND 
JAPAN CONCLUDED A 
THREE-POWER PACT at Berlin, pledging 
total aid of all to all members for a period 
of ten years. The avowed aim of the pact 


was to “promote the prosperity of their 
peoples.” 

Oct. 11. German forces began to arrive 
in Rumania in considerable num- 
j bers, olticially to train Rumanian soldiers 
; and to protect the oil wells against British 
! designs. Rumania passed under German 
I control. 

j Oct. 28. Adolf Hitler and Benito Musso- 
! lini conferred in Florence while 

Italian forceps launched an attack 
upon Greece. 

Nov. 5. Franklin D. Roosevelt was re¬ 
elected President of the United 
States for a third term. 

Nov. 20. The Hungarian government 
endorsed the Rome-Berlin-Tokyo 
pact. 

Nov. 23. Rumania joined the Rome- 
Berlin-Tokyo alliance. 

I Nov. 27. The Iron Guard executed 64 
former oflicials of King Carol’s 
government while rioting spread 
throughout Rumania. 

Dec. 6. Marshal Pietro Badoglio re¬ 
signed as Italian chief of stall fol¬ 
lowing reverses suffered by the 
Italian armies attacking Greece. 

Dec. 14. Marshal Petain expelled Pierre 
j Laval from the Trench council of 

! ministers. 

I Dec. 20. President Roosevelt named a 
four-man defense board, headed 
I by William A. Knudsen, to prej)are de- 
1 fensc measures and to hasten aid to (jreat 
' Britam. The German government de¬ 
nounced this action as “moral aggression” 
(Dec. 21). 

Dec. 23. Anthony Eden became foreign 
i secretary in the British cabinet, 

and Viscount Halifax was sent as 
British ambassador to the United 
States. 

1941, Jan. 8. President Roosevelt ap¬ 
pointed a four-man Office of Pro¬ 
duction Management to co-ordi¬ 
nate defense. 

Feb. 28. The Churchill government was 
I given a unanimous vote of confi¬ 

dence in the British Parliament. 

Mar. 11. THE UNITED STATES CON- 
i GRESS PASSED THE LEND- 

i LEASE ACT, empowering the President to 
provide goods and servitxis to those nations 
; whose defense he deemed vital to the de- 
j fense of the United States. 

Mar. 27. A military coup overthrew the 
government of the regent, Prince 
Paul, in Yugoslavia, and installed the young 
I king, Peter II. This move was followed by 
a German invasion of Yugoslavia ten days 
later (Apr. 6). Belgrade was occupied by 
the Germans Apr. 10. 
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Apr. 13. RUSSIA AND JAPAN CON¬ 
CLUDED A NEUTRALITY 
TREATY. 

May 2. In Iraq pro-Axis sympathizers 
attempted to control the govern¬ 
ment, but were defeated by British 
intervention. 

May 17. The Icelandic Parliament an¬ 
nounced that Iceland would sepa¬ 
rate from Denmark. 

May 27. President Roosevelt proclaimed 
an unlimited state of national 
emergency. 

May 31. The disturbances in Iraq were 
suppressed after the arrival of 
British reinforcements, and an 
armistice was concluded between 
the factions under British super¬ 
vision. 

June 16. 'Die United States govern¬ 
ment ordered German consulates 
throughout the country dosed. Three 
days later the German and Italian govern¬ 
ments asked that United States consulates 
in Axis-controlled artxis of Uurojje be 
closed. 

June 22. GERMAN ARMIES IN¬ 
VADED RUSSIA along a two- 
thousand-mile front, opening a 
new stage in the war. 

June 23. The ITeridi government at 
Vichy announced that it had 
granted the Japanese demand for 
military control of French Indo- 
China. 

July 13. Great Britain and Russia con¬ 
cluded a mutual-aid treaty. 

Aug. 14. THE ATLANTIC CHARTER. 

President Roosevelt and Prime 
Minister Churchill, representing the United 
States and Great Britain, issued a joint 
declaration of ])eace aims, d'hey announced 
that their countries sought no aggrandize¬ 
ment, desired no territorial changes con¬ 
trary to the wishes of the j)eople concerned, 
respected tlie right of nations to choose 
their form of government, and wislied to 
see sovereign rights and s('lf-government 
restored to peoples who had been forcibly 
de])rived of them. They likewise favored 
equality of economic o])portunity with ac¬ 
cess to essential raw materials for all 
nations, they sought to promote friendly 
collaboration among the peojdes of the 
world, fair labor standards, farw ial security, 
freedom from fear and want, free traverse 
on the high seas, the abandonment of 
force, and the disarmament of aggressor 
nations. 

Aug. 18. President Roosevelt signed a 
bill permitting the United States 
Army to keep men in service eighteen 
months longer. 


The Reich commission in the Nether¬ 
lands suppressed all rei)resenlative bodies 
in Uie country in order to fortify tlie 
authoritarian principle in the administra¬ 
tion. 

Aug. 24. Prime Minister Churchill 
pledged British aid to the United 
States if the latter should become 
involved in war with Ja[)an. 

Aug. 25-29. British and Russian forces 
invaded Iran and established a 
regime that would co-of)eratc with 
them. Riza Shah abdicated (Sept. 

16 ) and was succeeded by his son, 
Muhammed Riza Pahlevi. 

Sept. 20. A United States revenue 
measure, providing for defense 
expenditures of ^ 3 . 553 , 400 . 000 . 
became law. 

Sept. 24. Fifteen governments (nine in 
exile) endorsed the Atlantic Char¬ 
ter. The list included Australia, Belgium, 
Canada, Czechoslovakia, the Free F'rcnch, 
Great Brilain, Greece, Luxemburg, the 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Po¬ 
land, Russia, the L’nion of South Africa, 
and Yugoslavia. 

Oct. 8 . The Rumanian government by 
decree incorporated Odessa and 
an area V)ey()nd the Dniester 
(d'ransnicstria) into Rumania. 

Oct. 9. A political overturn in Panama 
deposed Dr. Arnulfo Arias and 
installed as president Schor Ricardo Adolfo 
de la Guardia, who was more friendly 
toward the I nited Stales than his prede¬ 
cessor. 

Oct. 17. The cabinet of Prince Fumu- 
maro Konoye was forced to resign 
and Gen Hideki Tojo, who was 
more pro-Axis in his attitude, be¬ 
came Japanese {iremicr and minis¬ 
ter of war. 

Oct. 21 . 'Die assjissination of a German 
otYicer at Nantes was f)unished by 

the execution of fifty French 
hostages. 

Nov. 6 . The United States extended 
$ 1 , 000 , 000,000 lend-lease credit 
to the Soviet Union. 

Nov. 10 . The National Defense Medi¬ 
ation Board of the United States 
government ruled against John L. Lewis 
and the United Mine Workers of America 
in the captive coal-mine dispute. Lewis 
accepted arbitration (Nov. 22 ). 

Nov. 25. Bulgaria joined the Rome- 
Berlin-Tokyo alliance. 

Nov. 26. The Lebanese government 
declared Lebanon an independent 
sovereign state. 

Nov. 29. The Japanese prime minister, 
Gen. Hideki Tojo, declared that 
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the influence of Great Britain and the 
United States must be eliminated from 
the Orient. 

Dec. 2. President Roosevelt asked a 
definition of Japanese aims in 
Indo-China, and appealed (Dec. 6) 
to Emperor Hirohito to help in 
preserving peace. 

Dec. 7. THE JAPANESE OPENED 
HOSTILITIES WITH A SUR¬ 
PRISE ATTACK ON HAWAII, 
THE PHILIPPINES, GUAM, 
MIDWAY ISLAND, HONG¬ 
KONG AND MALAYA. 

Dec. 8. THE UNITED STATES CON¬ 
GRESS DECLARED A STATE 
OF WAR WITH JAPAN. 

Dec. 11. GERMANY AND ITALY 
DECLARED WAR ON THE 
UNITED STATES. 

Dec. 15. Congress passed an appropri¬ 
ation of j?io,077,o77,oo5 for the 
defense of the United States and for lend- 
lease aid. Four days later it extended the 
draft for military service to men from 
20 to 44- 

Dec. 21. A ten-year treaty of alliance 
was signed at Bangkok between 
Thailand and Japan. Thailand de¬ 
clared war on (ireat Britain and 
the United States a month later 
(Jan. 25, 1942). 

Dec. 23. Free French forces took pos¬ 
session of St. Pierre and Mique¬ 
lon, small islands off the coast of New¬ 
foundland which had been administered 
by officials loyal to the Vichy government 
of France. 

Dec. 25. Hongkong was captured by 

the Japanese, who continued to 
extend their hold on southeast 
Asia. 

1912, Jan. 13. Donald M. Nelson became 
chief of the United States War 
Production Board, established to 
speed the armament j)rogram. 

Jan. 15. An Inter-American Conference 
opened at Rio de Janeiro, sum¬ 
moned to unite the American re¬ 
publics against aggression (p. 1155). 

Jan. 29. The Soviet Union and Great 
Britain agreed to resj)ect the terri¬ 
torial integrity, sovereignty, and 
political independence of Iran. 

Jan. 30. President Roosevelt signed the 
Price Control Act which was in¬ 
tended to limit inflation in the 
United States. 

Jan. 31. Great Britain recognized the 
sovereign independence of Ethi¬ 
opia, agreed to provide financial aid, to 
furnish technical and administrative ad¬ 
visers, and to re-establish diplomatic re¬ 


lations with the government of Haile 
Selassie. 

Feb. 1. The German commissioner 
for Norway, Joseph Terboven, 
appointed Vidkun Quisling “minister- 
presidenU^ of a puppet regime. Quisling 
abolished the Norwegian Constitution (Feb. 

7) and made himself virtual dic¬ 
tator. 

Feb. 23. Gen. Alfredo Baldomir, Presi¬ 
dent of Uruguay, dissolved both 
chambers of the legislature and 
created a State Council of mem¬ 
bers drawn from all parties except 
Communists and Herreristas. 

Mar. 8. The Japanese occupied Ran¬ 
goon in Burma. d'he United 

States and British governments aj^proved 
the appointment of Gen. Joseph W. Stilwell 
to command the Chinese armies in Burma 
and act as chief of staff in the (Chinese 
i theater of war. I'o check tlie serious in- 
I flation in China, the Allied governments 
I provided credits of £50,000,000 and ^500,- 
I 000.000. 

Apr. 4. 'I'hc United States War Pro¬ 
duction Board halted all non- 
; essential building, to conserve 

j materials. 

Apr. 11. The Indian Nationalist Leaders 
rejected an offer of autonomy for 
; India after the war, with tlie right to secede, 
conveyed to them by Sir Stafford Cripps as 
emissary of the Brit isli government. Instead, 
they demanded imnu'diate independence. 
Disturbances devel()})ed in India, and Mo¬ 
handas K. Ghandi, Jawaharlal Nehru, and 
Abdul Kalam Azad, leaders of the inde- 
i pendence movement, were arrested, but re- 
I leased later in the year. 

I Apr. 14. Marshal Henri-Philii)pe Te- 
tain, who had removed Pierre 
I Laval from the French governing 

council at Vichy (Dec. 14, 1940), 
was forced to reinstate him under 
I German ])ressure. 

I Apr. 27. President Roosevelt proposed 
! that the American people combat 

I inflation by a seven-point program: (i) 

; heavier taxes, (2) a ceiling on prices, (3) 
wage stabilization, (4) price control on 
e.gricultural })roducts, (5) increased pur- 
I chase of war bonds, (6) the rationing of 
i essential commodities if scarce, (7) re- 
; duction of installment buying. 

May 5. To forestall Japanese influence, 
British forces landed in Mada¬ 
gascar. The following Sept. 23 
they entered the capital and an 
armistice was negotiated Nov. 5. 

May 26. Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill and Foreign Minister 
Vyacheslav M. Molotov negotiated a 
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twenty-year mutual aid treaty between 
Great Britain and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics. 

June 9. The United States and Great 
Britain agreed to pool all resources 
of food and production to assure 
victory. 

June 17. A consultative board for the 
affairs of the Netherlands East 
Indies was set up in London to 
assist the Netherlands minister for 
the colonies. 

June 18. Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill opened a series of Anglo- 
American conferences with Presi¬ 
dent RooseveU in Washington. 

June 30. The United States Onigress 
voted a record ap))roj)riation of 
^'42,000,000,000 for military de¬ 
fense. 

July. In Spain the Cortes, the national 
ref)resentative body, w^as re¬ 
established by Gen. Francisco Franco, but 
on h'ascist lines. It w'as to form the supreme 
organ of the stale and to be comi)osed of 
438 members, almost all selected by virtue 
of the fact that they had ciualified for ad¬ 
ministrative or juristic posts. 

July 6. President Castillo of Argentina 
announced that the re])ul)lic would 
maintain its ))olicy of neutrality, 

July 16. The War Labor Board decreed 
that, in the interest of wage .stabi¬ 
lization, wage increases w'ould be granted 
equivalent to the rise in living costs betw^een 
Jan. I, 1041, and May, 1942. 'Fliis was 
known as the Little Steel award. 

Aug. 12. Prime Minister Churchill com¬ 
menced a four-day visit to Mos¬ 
cow where he discussed the estab¬ 
lishment of a second front in 
Europe with Jo.seph Stalin. 

Aug. 30. The German Gauleiter an¬ 
nounced the annexation of Lux¬ 
emburg to the German Reich and the in¬ 
troduction of military conscrii)tion. Lux¬ 
emburg workers rc.sj)onded with a general 
strike; a number w^ere shot and others 
deported. 

Sept. 14. The Vichy government of 
Prance established compulsory 
labor for men between 18 and 65 and for 
unmarried women between 20 and 35. This 
was regarded in France as an enforce¬ 
ment of German demands for labor collabo¬ 
ration. 

Oct. 1. Germany formally annexed 
northern Slovenia and declared all 
the inhabitants German citizens. 

Oct. 3. James F. Byrnes was appointed 
Director of Economic Stabilization 
for the United States. 


Oct. 9. Great Britain and the United 
States announced their relinquish¬ 
ment of extra-territorial rights and 
special privileges in China. 

Oct. 12. United States Attorney-General 
Biddle announced that 600,000 
unnaturalized Italians in the 
country would no longer be classed 
as enemy aliens. 

Nov. 8. UNITED STATES FORCES 
LANDED IN FRENCH NORTH 
AFRICA (p. Tif)o). 

Nov. 11. In retaliation for the North 
African invasion, German forces 
moved into Unoccupied France. At Tou¬ 
lon, where most of the survu’ving ships of 
the French navy w’ere stationed, the ships 
were sunk by their crewes (Nov. 27) to i)re- 
vent Cierman elTorts to seize them. 

Nov. 17. Marshal Petain appointed 
Pierre Laval his successor and gave 
him the power to make laws and 
issue decrees. This step reflected 
the increased German control over 
the Vichy regime. 

Dec. 1. Admiral Jean-Frangois Darlan 
assumed authority as Chief of 
State in French North Africa, wdth the 
approval of the British and United States 
governments. He W’as assassinated three 
weeks later (Dec. 24). 

Dec. 16. The Seventy-Seventh United 
States Congress adjourned after 
the longest session in the nation’s 
history. 

1943, Jan. 14-24. CASABLANCA CON¬ 
FERENCE. President Roosevelt 
for the United States and I’rime Minister 
Churchill for Great Britain held a ten-day 
conference at the Moroccan seaport. They 
announced (Jan. 27) that the Briti.sh and 
American chiefs of staff had worked out 
jdans for an Allied offensive in 1943 de¬ 
signed to secure the “unconditional sur¬ 
render” of the Axis powers. Churchill 
further intimated (I’eb. 12) that there 
would be an invasion of Europe within nine 
months. 

Feb. 6. Premier Benito Mussolini dis¬ 
missed eleven members from the 
Italian cabinet, including his son- 
in-law, Count Nobile Galeazzo 
Ciano, and himself assumed the 
portfolio of foreign affairs. 

Feb. 7. Lieutenant-General Dwight D. 
Eisenhower was appointed to com¬ 
mand the separate Allied theater 
of operations in North Africa. 

Feb. 10. President Roosevelt established 
as a wartime measure a minimum 
48-hour work week for areas of 
the United States where there was 
a labor shortage. 
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Feb. 28. In Turkey the Popular Party 
elected all 455 deputies of the 
national f)arliament or Kamiitay. 
(ien. Ismet Inonu was re elected 
president of the Republic (Mar. 8). 

Mar. 12. The United States Con«j:ress 
extended tlie lend-lease jwo^rain 
for another year. 

Mar. 15. (h'li. Henri Giraud, successor 
to Admiral Jean Francois Darlan 
as head of the french ^o\ernment in Nortii 
Africa, declared legislation passed there 
since 1040 was without effc'ct, restored 
representative ite\'ernmeiit, and promised 
that I^'rance would regain the ri<;ht of self- 
determinal ion after vic'tory. 

Mar. 22. Prime Minister U'inston 
C'hurchill ur”:ed that ])Ians be laid 
for a new concert of nations for 
iaurope and Asia. 

Apr. 9. In the United States an order of ! 
the President forbade wa<2;e in- i 
creases al:)o\’e the kwel of the “Little Stec'l” ; 
formula, and restricted price rises for the j 
future to the minimum prescribed in earlier j 
proclamations. ' 

Apr. 27. The Soviet government severed 
relations with the Polish govern¬ 
ment-in-exile. The following day 
Soviet spokesmen explained that 
relations were sus]>ended rather 
than severed. 

May 1. The United Mine Workers under 
John L. Lewis refused to return to 
work, wliereupon President Roose¬ 
velt ordered tiie seizure of the 
mines (May 2) and Lewis pro¬ 
posed a 15-day truce (Alay 3). 

May 5. The Hungarian parliament was 
adjourned sine die. 

May 6. Marsfial Stalin declared that 
Soviet Russia would ho|)e to main¬ 
tain friendly relations with a 
strong, independent Poland after 
I lie war. 

May 12. Prime Minister Churchill ar¬ 
rived in Washington for a corifer- 
•ence with President Roosevelt on the 
prejiaration of a second front in Europe and 
for discussion of general problems of the 
global war. He assured the United States 
Congress that Britain would fjght side by 
side with the United Stales if the latter be¬ 
came involved in war with Jajian. 

May 23. The Third International (Com¬ 
munist) was dissolved. It had 
been organized in Russia in 1919 to projia- 
gate communist ideals in other countries 
and direct communist organizations abroad. 
The Moscow dispatch announcing its dis¬ 
solution asserted that communist parties 
in other countries would be autonomous 
henceforth. 


May 29. President Roosevelt announced 
that the Office of War Mobili¬ 
zation, directed by James V. Byrnes, would 
be the supreme ferlcnd agency in the United 
Slates for the prosecution of the war effort 
on the home front. 

June 4. A French Committee of National 
Liberation was formed, including 
both Gen. Charles de Caiille and Cen. 
Henri Giraud. 'The committee jiledged it¬ 
self to supjiort tlie Allied nations in tlicir 
war against the Axis powca's. 

June 5. In Argentina tlic isolationist 
regime of President Ramon S. 
Castillo was ovcrtlirown by a military 
junta. The Congress was dissolved and a 
new government formed (June 8) by Gen. 
Pedro P. Ramirez. 

June 26. I'iie United States Ck)ngress 
passed the Smith-Connally Anti- 
Strike Bill. .Anyone who instigated or 
aided in promoting strikes in governinent- 
o])eratcd jdants or mines became subject 
to criminal i’>enalties. 

July 5. The jajxinese government an¬ 
nounced that it bad a[)proved the 
cession to Thailand of six of the states of 
Malaya, with a coml)incfl area of 74,770 
square miles and a combined population of 
2.870,000. 

July 16. The Office of Economic War¬ 
fare was established by ]*resiclent 
Roosevelt, to supersede the Board 
of Iveonomie Warfare and assume 
some functions of the Recon¬ 
struction Idnanee Corporation. 

July 26. Jn Italy, BENITO MUSSO¬ 
LINI RESIGNED with his cabi¬ 
net and was placed under arrest. His }d;ice 
was taken by Marshal Pietro Badoglio, who 
announced (July 28) that the Fascist Party 
was dissolved. Mus.solini, however, wa.s 
rescued by (ierman troo])s, and proclaimed 
(Sept. 15) the estaldishment of a Republi¬ 
can Fascist Party which achieved some 
authority in areas of Italy still under Ger¬ 
man domination (p. 1162). 

Aug. 11-24. Quebec Conference. Prime 
Minister Churchill and President 
Roosevelt, with large staffs of advisers, 
conferred on the opening of a second front 
in Europe and otlier war jwojects of the 
United Nations. The French Committee 
of National Liberation was recognized by 
tlie United Stales, Britain, Russia and 
Canada as the administrative government 
of Algiers and of “Ercnch overseas terri¬ 
tories which acknowledge its authority,” 
The absence of a Russian rej)rcsentative 
at the conference, and the recall of the 
Russian ambassador from Washington 
during the sessions, caused speculation on 
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the possibility of a rift among the “Big 
Three.’' 

Aug. 29. King Boris III of Bulgaria 

died suddenly and was succeeded 
by his six-year-old son as Simeon II. A 
council of regency, including the young 
king’s uncle, Prince Cyril, tiie statesman 
Bogdan Philov, and Cien. Nokola Michov, 
was established and was approved by the 
Bulgarian ])arliament (Sept. g). 

Sept. 9. THE BADOGLIO CABINET 
ACCEPTED TERMS OF SUR¬ 
RENDER FOR ITALY, drawn up 
by the governments ol Great 
Britain, the United States and 
Russia (p. 11O2). 

Iran declared war on Germany, 
find joined tlie United Nations 
(Sept. i4j. 

Sept. 11. German forces in Italy, learn¬ 
ing that the Badoglio government 
had capitulated, seized control of leading 
cities including Rome, Milan, d'rieste, 
(ienoa, Bologna, N'erona, and Cremona. | 
Italian forces loyal to Badoglio occupied i 
Sardinia and tree Urcju h troops secured j 
Corsica (p. 11()2). i 

Sept. 13. Gen. Chiang K’ai-shek was 1 
elected president of the Chinese j 
Republic Ijy tlie C entral U\ecuti\e Com¬ 
mittee, which also permitted him to retain 
his j)ost as commander-in-chief of tlie 
Cliinese Army. The committee announced 
that democratic, responsildc government , 
would be established in Cliina as soon as 
the war ended. 

Sept. 25. ddie United States Ollice of 
liconomic Warfare (created July 
16) was further reorganized. .V [iresidential 
decree consolidated the Office of Economic 
Warfare with Lend-Lease Administration, 
witli the Office of Foreign Relief and Re¬ 
habilitation, the foreign procurement di¬ 
vision of the Commodity Credit Corpo¬ 
ration, and such sections of the Office of 
Foreign Economic Co-ordination of the 
State Department, as it might be deemed 
advisaljle to transfer, ddie new organ was 
to be known as the Foreign Economic Ad¬ 
ministration. 

Oct. 9. Yugoslav guerrilla forces com¬ 
manded by Marshal Tito (Josip ; 
Broz) oj)cned an offensive against 
Axis trooi)s in the region of Trieste. 

Nov. 9. The United Nations Relief | 
and Rehabilitation Administration | 
(UNRRA) was further defined and organ¬ 
ized at Washington. Uonlrol was to be 
exercised by a director general, responsildc 
to a central commit tee c(3mposed of repre¬ 
sentatives for the United States, Britain, 
Russia, and China. The central committee 
in turn was to report to a council to which 1 


each member state sent one delegate. There 
was to be an annual budget and all member 
states were to make contributions of a v^ary- 
ing nature. UNRRA oflicials were to co¬ 
operate with the military commanders 
executing the f)lans of the United Nations 
in war areas, and the organization was to 
have legal authority to acquire, hold, and 
convey pro))erty, to enter contracts and 
undertake obligations. 

Nov. 11. In Lebanon French authorities 
arrested the president, Sheikh 
Beshara al-Khoury, and his ministers, after 
the Leliarie.se Chamber of Deputies had 
f)roclaimed the independence of the re- 
jmblic. Strikes and rioting broke out and 
the prisoners were released (Nov^ 22). On 
Nov. 27 the trench yielded and the French 
Committee of National Liberation trans¬ 
ferred all powers exercised by France under 
the terms of the mandate to the Lebanese 
and Syrian governments. 

Dec. 2-7. TEHRAN CONFERENCE. 
President Roosevelt, Trime Minis¬ 
ter Churt:liill, and Marshal Stalin, after a 
series of talks, announced that they had 
concerted their war plans and reached com¬ 
plete agreement on the scope and timing of 
Ojieralions. They also issued a declaration 
(Dec. 1) j)ledging economic aid to Iran for 
the [>eri()d of the war and after; in the in¬ 
terval Russian troops guarded the area 
north of Tehran, British forces occupied 
southern Iran, and st)me Ihiited States 
units ])at.''()lled supply routes. At the 
same time the United States, Britain, and 
China, represented hy Roosevelt, Churchill, 
and Chiang K’ai-shek respectively, an- 
nounced their joint determination to reduce 
Japan to surrender. (Cairo Declaration, 
Dec. 1.) 

Dec. 21. In Bolivia the government of 
President Enrique Penaranda was 
unseated by a grou]) headed by Major Gual- 
berto Villarroel. The new regime was not 
recognized diplomalically e.xcept by Argen¬ 
tina (Jan. 4, 1944). 'The Lbiited States re¬ 
fused recognition (Jan. 25, 1944). 

Dec. 27-29. d'o forestall a strike of the 
railroad workers called for Dec. 30, 
the United States Army took possession of 
the railroads, without, however, actually 
operating them. The di.si)ute was .settled 
and army control laj^sed after 22 days 
(Jan. 18, T9.:^4). 

1944, Jan. 27. The discov^ery of an espio¬ 
nage plot involv ing agents of the 
Axis j)owers led the Argentine 
government to sever relations 
with Germany and Japan. 

Feb. 1. An amendment to the Consti¬ 
tution of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics granted separate com- 
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missariats for defense and for foreign affairs 
to each of the constituent republics. Each 
could thus maintain its own army (which 
would form, however, a component element 
in the army of the U.S.S.R) and could 
conduct its own negotiations with foreign 
countries and conclude treaties with 
them. 

Feb. 11. 'Fhe civil administration of 
Sicily and Sardinia, and of the 
Italian mainland south of the northern 
boundaries of the provinces of Salerno and 
Potenza, was restorc^d to the Italian govern¬ 
ment of liberated Italy (p. 1162). 

Mar. 11. Eamon de Valera, prime 
minister of Eire, declined a re¬ 
quest from the United States government 
that he close the German and Japanese 
ministries in Dublin to curl) the possible 
transmission of military intelligence by Axis 
agents. Great Britain suspended all travel 
between the United Kingdom and Ireland 
(Mar. 13) and limited the privileges of 
foreign diplomats exceitt those of Russia 
and the United States (Apr. 18). 

Mar. 22. German troops occupied Hun¬ 
gary and a i)ro-German j)uppet 
government was set up the follow¬ 
ing day with Doeme Sztojay as 
prime minister and minister of 
foreign affairs. 

Apr. 18. In Italy the cabinet of Marshal ; 
Pietro Badoglio resigned, but the ; 
king, Victor Emmanuel HI, in¬ 
vited him to remain and form a 
new ministry. 

May 3. The Spanish government agreed 
to restrict the shi})ment of minerals ! 
to Germany and tO limit the activities 
of Axis agents in Spain. The United States 
thereupon cancelled its eml)argo on oil 
shipmcnls for Spain. 

June 5. THE UNITED STATES FIFTH | 
ARMY ENTERED ROME, the | 

first European capital to be lil)er- 
ated from Axis domination. 

June 6. INVASION OF NORMANDY. 
The Supreme Headquarters of the 
Allied Exf)editionary Forces {SIIAEF) an¬ 
nounced that Allied sea and air borne units 
had established beachheads on the Cher¬ 
bourg Peninsula. 'Phis invasion, under the 
command of Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
marked the opening of a new, western front 
in the general attack on German-controlled 
territory (p. 1163/.). 

June 17. The Germans commenced a 
new type of bombing by sending 
pilotless planes, loaded with explosive 
and propelled by jet propulsion, against 
British cities. 

Iceland, which had separated from 


Denmark (May 17, 1941), was established 
as an independent republic. 

July 11. The United States recognized 
the French Committee of National 
Liberation, headed by Gen. Charles de 
Gaulle, as the de facto civil government of 
France in liberated areas of that country. 
Gen. Eisenhower warned the German govern¬ 
ment that French “Underground" forces 
were to be regarded as combatants. 

July 18. Gen. Hideki To jo, Japanese 
})remier, resigned with his entire 
cabinet. Gen. Kunlaki Koiso be¬ 
came ])remier and Admiral Mitsu- 
masa Yonai deputy premier. 

July 21. Franklin Delano Roosevelt was 
nominated for a fourth term as 
President of the United States by the Demo¬ 
cratic National Convention at (.'hicago. 
Harry S. Truman was named as candidate 
for Vice-IVesident. 

July 24. Russian forces drove the Ger¬ 
mans from the last important 
Russian city by liberating Pskov, 
opening the way for an attack on 
German divisions holding F^stonia. 

July 27. The Soviet government recog¬ 
nized the Polish Committee of 
National Liberation established at Mos¬ 
cow and concluded a convention with it 
for the administration of liberated Polish 
territory. 

Aug. 1. I'he president of I'inland, Risto 
Ryti, resigned his office and the 
hdnnish })arliament voted that 
Marshal Karl Gustav Manner- 
heim should succeed him. 

Aug. 23-24. King Michael of Rumania 
dismissed the cabinet of Gen. Ion 
Antonescu and accepted armistice terms 
from the United Nations. The Russians 
occupied Bucharest (y\ug. 31). 

German forces in Paris were compelled 
to capitulate as Allied armies ai)i)roached 
and armed citizens liberated the city. The 
administration was turned over to Gen. 
de Gaulle with a[)})roval of the Allied com¬ 
manders (Aug. 29). 

Sept. 4. Brussels was liberated by the 
Second British Army. 

Sept. 8. Bulgaria accepted armistice 
conditions laid down by the 
Russian government in accord 
with the Allied nations. 

Oct. 2. The Polish forces of Gen. Bor 
(Tadeo Komorowski), which had 
risen against the German army 
of occupation in Warsaw, were 
driven to capitulate when Russian 
aid failed to arrive. 

Oct. 13. Athens was occupied by Allied 
forces. 
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Oct. 20. Belgrade was occupied by 

Russian and Yugoslav forces. 

Nov. 7. Franklin D. Roosevelt was 
elected for the fourth time as 
President of the United States, with Harry 
S. Truman as Vice-President. 

The French Consultative National As¬ 
sembly summoned by Gen. Charles de 
Gaulle held its first session. Municipal and 
departmental elections for the 89 deparle- 
ments were scheduled for February, with 
the franchise e.xtended to all citizens, male 
and female, over twenty-one. 

Nov. 10. In Finland Juho Paasikivi 
formed a new cabinet. The Com¬ 
munist Party, having secured 
recognition, prepared to contest 
the elections. 

Nov. 26. Ivanoe Bonomi, Italian pre¬ 
mier, resigned, but was j)ersuaded 
to form a new cabinet (Dec. 9). The Allied 
governments, which had granted Italy full 
recognition (Oct. 23). a])provcd the new 
ministry, after Great Britain had refused 
to accept Count Carlo Sforza as premier 
or foreign minister. 

Nov. 27. Edward R. Stettinius suc¬ 
ceeded Cordell Hull as United 
States Secretary of State when 
Mr. Hull resigned because of poor 
health. 

Dec. 10. A Franco-Soviet treaty of al¬ 
liance and mutual security, to run 
for twenty years, was negotiated 
at Moscow by Gen. Charles de 
(iaulle. 

Dec. 25. The British prime minister, 
Winston Churchill, and his foreign 
secretary, Anthony Eden, arrived in Athens 
to arrange a settlement in the civdl war 
between Greek factions. A regency govern¬ 
ment was proclaimed and Archbishop Da- 
maskinos sworn in as regent after his 
appointment (Dec. 30) by the Greek King 
George II. 

Dec. 31. Gen. Chiang K’ai-shek 

promised the Chinese peopfie that 
a constitutional government would 
be established Ijcfore the end of 
the war. 

1945, Jan. 1. France joined the United 
Nations in full partnership three 
years after the Free French gov¬ 
ernment in exile had offered its 
adherence. 

Jan. 6. The Turkish government broke 
off diplomatic relations with 
Japan. 

Jan. 11. The Greek civil war ended 
with a truce between the British 
and the leftist factions oppx)sing British 
intervention. In Athens damage in the 
six weeks’ strife was estimated at $200,- 


000,000, and the British casualties at over 
2000. 

Feb. 7-12. CRIMEA CONFERENCE. 

President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
for the United States, Prime Minister 
Winston Churchill for Great Britain, and 
Marshal J. V. Stalin, Chairman of the 
Council of Peop)les Commissars of the 
U.S.S.R., conferred at Yalta in the Crimea, 
accompanied by members of their military 
and dip^lomatic staffs. An announcement 
issued Feb. 12 declared that they had con¬ 
certed plans for the final defeat of Germany, 
and for the occupation, control, and col¬ 
lection of repxirations from the vanquished 
nation. The three p)Owers also pfiedged 
their joint efforts to assist liberated coun¬ 
tries in Euroj^e, and to sui)f)ort the for¬ 
mation of a general international organi¬ 
zation to maintain p)eace and security. To 
this end, they endorsed the p:)rojected 
United Nations Conference scheduled to as¬ 
semble Apr. 25 at San Francisco. 

The Polish government in exile appealed 
for help against the arrest, dep)ortation, and 
transfer of Polish po})ulation by the Soviet 
authorities. 

Feb. 21. At the Inter-American Confer¬ 
ence in Mexico City (Chapulte- 
p>ec) a proposal was introduced for 
the annual meeting of the foreign 
ministers of all American re¬ 
publics. 

Feb. 26. Syria joined the United Na¬ 
tions. The Egyp^tian Parliament 
approved a declaration against 
the Axis. 

Mar. 1. A new cabinet under Barbu 
Stirbey replaced that of Gen. 
Nicholas Radescu in Rumania. 

Mar. 3. Finland declared war on Ger¬ 
many. 

A constitution for an Arab League 

was drafted at Cairo and signed 
at a p^lenary session (Mar. 17). 

Apr. 5. The Soviet Union denounced 
its 6-year non-aggression pact 
with Japan. Dated Apr. 13, 1941, this 
treaty had one year more to run, but might 
be denounced one year before its expiration 
by either party. 

Apr. 12. President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
died suddenly at Warm Springs. 
Vice-President Harry S. Truman 
took the oath as President. 

Apr. 21. Soviet Russia and the Polish 
Provisional Government signed a 
20 -year treaty of mutual assistance and 
co-operation. Russian efforts to obtain a 
seat for delegates of the Polish regime at 
the San Francisco Conference of the United 
Nations failed. 
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Apr. 29. BENITO MUSSOLINI WAS 
CAPTURED AND EXECUTED 

by Italian anti-Fascist forces when he at¬ 
tempted to escape to Switzerland. 

A new provisional Austrian government 
was set up after the occupation of Austria 
by Allied armies. 

May 1. ADOLF HITLER WAS RE¬ 
PORTED DEAD in Berlin as the 
Russians fought their way into tlie wrecked 
city. Admiral Karl Doenitz headed a 
provisional council which opened negoti¬ 
ations for surrender with the Allied govern¬ 
ments (p. 1165). 

May 6. Portugal severed diplomatic re¬ 
lations with the German govern¬ 
ment. 

May 7. THE GERMAN PROVISIONAL 
GOVERNMENT UNDER AD¬ 
MIRAL DOENITZ SURREN¬ 
DERED UNCONDITIONALLY. 

Spain broke diplomatic rela¬ 
tions with Germany. 

May 9. Formal ratification of the Ger¬ 
man surrender was signed in 
Berlin. 

May 12. Premier Ivanoe Bonomi of 
Italy requested the Allied govern¬ 
ments to send tro()j)S to occupy Trieste. 
Marshal Tito was warned by Britain and 
the United States that Trieste must remain 
under Allied control. 

May 18. President Truman informed 
the French ambassador that the 
United States would relinquish 
part of the American zone of occu¬ 
pation in Germany to the French. 

May 20. United States troops were 
withdrawn from Trieste. Marshal 
Tito agreed to withdraw Yugoslav 
troops from Carinthia. 

May 21. The governments of Syria and 
Lebanon broke relations with the 
French because the latter sent in troops 
without asking consent. The French forces 
were confined to barracks as rioting and 
resistance spread. In an attempt to assert 
control, the French army of occupation 
shelled Damascus (May 29). 

May 30. The government of Iran re¬ 
quested the United States, Great 
Britain, and Russia to withdraw 
their forces from the country. 

May 31. Prime Minister Churchill de¬ 
manded that Gen. de Gaulle order 
the French forces in Syria and 
Lebanon to cease fire. 

June 1, Fighting continued in Damas¬ 
cus. De Gaulle accused the 
British of meddlesome interference; the 
British declared the French were using 
lend-iease equipment against the Syrians 
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and Lebanese; the French denied the 
charge (June 2). 

June 9. The United States Department 
of State announced that Venezia 
Giulia, including Trieste, would be placed 
under a temporary military administration 
established by Great Britain, the United 
States, and Yugoslavia. 

June 12. h'rom D'>ndon, Washington, 
and Moscow an announcement was 
endorsed to the effect that a tri¬ 
partite commission would aid in 
the organization of a Polish 
government. 

June 17. In Italy, Ferruccio Parri suc¬ 
ceeded Ivanoe Bonomi as premier. 

June 19. At San Francisco the repre- 
scn(ati\es of (he Ihiited States, 
Great Bidtain, Russia, trance, and China 
decided that slates which had sided with 
the Axis would not be admitted to the new 
security league until the Ca)uncil invited 
them to become members, 

June 23. A Polish national government 
was formed by adding five new 
members to the provisional (Rus¬ 
sian inspired) regime at Lublin. 

June 29. Czechoslovakia ceded Ru- 
thenia to the Soviet Union. 

The All-India Congress failed to agree 
on a common list of ministers for the new 
government and the deadlock between Mos¬ 
lem and Llindu leaders continued. 

June 30. The French Communist Party 
voted for unity with the Socialist 
I’arty. 

July 3. A three-way division of responsi¬ 
bility among the Russian, Ameri- 
<an, and British forces of occu¬ 
pation in Berlin rcqfiaced the single 
control which had been exercised 
by the Russians for two months. 

July 10-19. The Japanese home islands 
were attacked with mounting in¬ 
tensity. Over 1000 c:arrier j)lanes raided 
Tokyo (July 10); the United States licet 
moved in to shell Honshu and Hokkaido 
(July 14-15); the British fleet joined in 
carrier raids against Jaimnese centers (July 
17); and American and British fliers sank 
sume of the last remnants of the Japanese 
Navy in Tokyo Bay (July 19). On July 
26 tlie United States, Great Britain, and 
China demanded that Japan surrender 
unconditionally, but the demand was ig¬ 
nored. 

July 20. Gen. Francisco Franco made 
changes in the Spanish cabinet, 

filled several government posts with men 
of reputedly royalist symjoathies, and an¬ 
nounced that the Spanish monarchy would 
be restored at a future date. 
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July 26. THE BRITISH LABOR 
PARTY WON 388 seats out of 
640 in the national election of July 5; the 
ballots were counted three weeks later. A 
Labor Cabinet, with Clement R. Atlee as 
prime minister, replaced the coalition war 
cabinet of Winston Churchill which had 
held power since May 10, 1040. 

Aug. 6-14. THE WAR IN THE PA¬ 
CIFIC ENDED in a week of dis¬ 
aster for Japan. An atomic bomb, the j 
formula for which had been secretly per- j 
fected by United States and British I 
scientists, and manufactured through an 
investment of ^2,000,000.000, was dropped 
on the Jajianese city of Hiroshima. It 
killed over 50,000 people, injured as many 
more, and leveled four square miles of 
homes and factories. Two days later, THE 


SOVIET UNION DECLARED WAR ON 
JAPAN and Russian armies swept into 
Manchuria (Aug. 8). On Aug. 9 a second 
atomic bomb shattered Nagasaki. The 
Japanese government offered to surrender 
if the Emperor Ilirohito were i)ermitted to 
retain his throne (Aug. 10j, and on receiving 
this assurance THE JAPANESE AC¬ 
CEPTED TERMS OF SURRENDER 
(AUG. 14). 

Aug. 28-Sept. 2. UNITED STATES 
FORCES LANDED IN JAPAN 

to occupy strategic centers while the dis¬ 
armament of Ja])anese military forces and 
the surrender of naval and air craft pro¬ 
ceeded rapidly. FORMAL TERMS OF 
SURRENDER were signed by the Japanese 
envoys on board the U.S.S. Jl/issoi/ri in 
dokyo Bay (Sej)t. 2) (p. 1170). 


2 . THE CAMPAIGNS IN POT.AND AND FINLAND 


1939 

1939, Sept. 1. POLAND WAS INVADED 

l)y German forces estimated at 
1,700,000 men. Eleaded by mechanized 
divisions and supported by o\'erwhehning 
air j)ower, the German thrusts disorganized 
and defeated the poorly equipped Polish 
armies. Though the latter had a numerical 
strength of ()oo,ooo men, they were unable 
to mobilize effectively or to concert their 
resistance. The rapidity of the German 
convergence, from East Prussia, Silesia, 
and Sk)\’akia, alarmed the Sox'iet govern¬ 
ment. 

Sept. 17. Russian troops therefore in¬ 
vaded Poland from the exist, meet¬ 
ing the advancing (iermans near 
Brest-LiUn sk two days later. 

Sept. 27. After heroic resistance and 
destructive bombing, Warsaw 
surrendered and Polish organized oppo¬ 
sition came to an end. '.fhe Blitzkrieg had 
lasted less than four weeks and the out¬ 
come had been determined in the first ten 
days. 

Sept. 29. The German and Russian 
governments divided Poland. Ger¬ 
many annexed outright the PVee City 
of Danzig (}>opulation 415,000) and 32,000 
square miles between East Prussia and 
Silesia. In addition an area of 39,000 
square miles, known as the Gouvcrnemcnl 
General^ remained under German pro¬ 
tection. The total German gains wxrc 
estimated at 72,866 square miles with a 
population of 22,140,000. d'he Russians 
occupied 77,620 square miles of Existern 
Poland, with a population of 13,199,000. 


1940 

Lithuania and Slovakia received small 
cessions of Polish territory. 

Sept. 29. The Soviet government con¬ 
cluded a treaty with Estonia which 
gave Russia naval and air bases 
in Estonian territory. 

Oct. 5. A similar pact with the Latvian 
government allowed the Russians 
to establish fortified bases in 
Latvia. 

Oct. 10. Russia and Lithuania concluded 
a mutual assistance pact. The 
Russians acquired the right to occupy 
stations of military importance in Lithuania 
and ceded Ailna and surrouiuling territory 
to Lithuania in return. 'Phe assistance 
pact was to run fur 15 year^. 

Nov. 26. The Finnish government re¬ 
jected Russian demands similar 
to those accepted by the lesser Baltic 
states. The bo vie L government demanded 
the withdrawal of Finnish troops mobilizing 
on the frontier. 

Nov. 30, 1939-Mar. 12, 1940. RUSSO- 
FINNISH WAR. Russian armies 
attacked I’inland on three fronts: 
U) below Betsamo on the Arctic 
Sea, in central Idniand, and on 
the Karelian Isthmus. 

Dec. 14. Russia was expelled from the 
League of Nations for xicts of 
aggression against Idnland. 

1940, Mar. 12. After three months of vary¬ 
ing success but increasing pressure, 
the Russians breached the Mannerheim 
Line. Finland accepted peace, negotiated 
at Moscow, ceding to the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics the Karelian Istlimus, 
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the city of Viipuri (Viborg), a naval base ulation of 450,000. Most of the I'inns in 
at Hangoe, and islands and territories total- the ceded areas were to be resettled in 
ing in all 16,173 square miles with a pop- Finland. 


3. THE INVASION OF DENMARK AND NORWAY, 

1940 


1940, Feb. 17. British naval forces entered 
Norwegian waters to rescue 326 
prisoners of war from the German 
ship Alhnark. The Norwegian 
government protested. 

Apr. 8. The French and British govern¬ 
ments announced that Norwegian 
waters liad been mined to prevent 
the passage of German shi|)S. 

Apr. 9. German sea and air borne di¬ 
visions descended on Norway. 
Oslo, Bergen, 'JYondheim, Stavainger, and 
Narvik were rapidly invaded. At the 
same time (German forces entered and 
occupied Denmark without formal resist¬ 
ance. 

Apr. 11, Rallying from tlie surprise 
attack, Norwegian forces offered 
growing resistance, h'our (German ('misers 
and four trooi)shij)s were lost in the in¬ 
vasion, and the German forces wliich 
had seized Trondheim and Bergen were 
driven out. 

Apr. 13. British naval units attacked 
the Germans at Narvik, sinking 


all enemy ships in Narvik harbor and oc¬ 
cupying the town until June 9. 

Apr. 20. Anglo-French expeditionary 
forces landed in southern Norway, 
but were compelled to withdraw 
after two weeks (May 3). 

Apr. 30. d'he Germans, reinforced 
steadily, cai)Uired Dombas, a key 
rail center, and Norwegian resistance was 
broken, though military operations were 
carried on until June 10. Haakon VII and 
his ('al)inet e.s( aped to London to continue 
resistance. 

Sept. 25. The German Keich-Gommissar 
for .Norway set aside the legal 
administration, dissoKed all po¬ 
litical ])arties excej)l the Nasjonal 
Sami ing, and entrusted the gov¬ 
ernment to thirteen commissars. 

I 1942, Feb. 1. The German commissar, 
i Josej)h Terl)o\eti, appointed Vid- 

; kun Quisling ‘hiiinister president” of the 
! German-dominated r(3gime. Disowned by 
: the -Norwegian goxernment in London, 

! (Quisling abolished the constitution and 
■ made himself dictator (Feb. 7). 


4. THE CONQUEST OF THE NETHERLANDS 
AND BEI.GIUM AND THE FAl.t. OF FRANCE 


1940, May 10. German armies, without 
warning, invaded the Nether¬ 
lands, Belgium, and Luxemburg. 

Winston S. Churchill replaced 
Neville Chamberlain as British 
prime minister. 

May 11. 'Lhe French and British govern- 
menls dispatched expeditionary 
forces into Belgium to co-operate with the 
Belgian army in its resistance. The Ger¬ 
mans captured l^’ort Lben Fmael, key 
Belgian defense position. 

May 12. The Germans crossed the 
Meuse at Sedan. 

May 13. Rotterdam surrendered to 

the Germans after part of the 
city had been blasted by an exterminating 
air attack. The Nelherlands government, 
headed by Queen Wilhelmina, escajied to 

London. The Netherlands army capitu¬ 
lated May 14. 


May 17-21. German mechanized di¬ 
visions drove deep into northern 
France, racing down the Somme valley to 
the English C'liannel at Abbeville. The 
liritish and Belgian forces in Flanders were 
thus sei)arated from the main Frencli 
armies. Gen. Maxime Weygand replaced 
Gen. Gustave Gamelin as French com- 
mander-in-chief, but he was unable to arrest 
the French collapse. Tlie fall of Brussels 
and Namur forced the British and Bel¬ 
gian armies back upon Ostend and Dun¬ 
kerque. 

May 26. Boulogne fell to the Germans. 
The Belgian armies, disorganized 
and short of supplies after eighteen 
days of fighting, could not sustain 
further attacks, and Leopold Ill 
ordered them to capitulate. 

May 28. Exposed by the caj^itulation 
of the Belgians, the British expe- 
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ditionary force of some 250,000 had to 
be withdrawn, chiefly from the beaches of 
Dunkerque. 

June 4 . liy henhc efforts 215,000 liritish 
and 120,000 French troops were 
rescued, but were forced to al)an- 
don almost all equit)ment. British 
losses including prisoners tot;ded 
30,000. 

June 5 . Having secured their right wing, 
tlie (ier/nan invaders launched a 
wide attack against the French 
on an arc from Sedan to Abbeville. 

June 10 . ITALY DECLARED WAR 
AGAINST FRANCE AND 
GREAT BRITAIN. Italian fon es 
invaded southern France. 

June 13 . Paris was evacuated before 
the continued German adx^ance. 

June 15 . The French fortress of Verdun 
was captured. On the Baltic 
Russian forces moved into Es¬ 
tonia, Latvia, and Lithuania (June 
I5--0)- 

June 16 . Marshal Henri-Philippe Petain 
re[)Iaced Paul Kvynaud as head of 
the French go\ ernment. 

June 17 . Petain asked the Germans for 
an armistice. 

June 22. 'Flic requested armistice was 
signed at Compiegne. It provided 
tliat th(* French forces were to be 
disarnu.-d, and that three-fifths of 
FTance be surrendered to German 
control. 

June 23 . <ien. Charles de Gaulle, at 
the head of a French National 
Committee in London, pli'dged continued 
French opposition against Gi'rmany. 'The 
British government suj)[)orted De Gaulle 


5. THE BATTL 

1940 , June. The Fall of France and the 
loss of war material in the ev'acu- 
ation from Dunkerque led the British forime 
minister, Winston Churchill, to appeal to 
the United States government for military 
supplies. Thc.se were released by the War 
1 department (June 3), and three weeks 
later a first shipment including 500,000 
riOes, 80,000 machine guns, 900 75 mm. 
held guns, and 130,000,000 rounds of am¬ 
munition reached Britain. 

July. On the fall of France the Germans 
occujiied islands in the English 
Channel and intensified their air 
attacks on British cities, com¬ 
munications, and ship{)ing. 

Aug. 8. German bombing planes opened 
an ambitious offensive designed 


and severed relaticms with the regime of 
Marshal T\Hain. 

June 24 . An armistice was concluded 
between France and Italy. 

July 3 . Battle of Oran. When the 
French crews refused to surrender, 
the British sank or captured a ni;i jor section 
of the French fleet anchored at Oran, 
Algeria. The Dunkerque (26,000 tons), the 
Provence (22,000), the Bretagne (22,000), 
and an aircraft carrier (10,000) were de¬ 
stroyed. 

July 4 . All French sliijis in ports under 
British control were seized. 

July 5 . The French government at 
Vicliy severed relations with the 
British government. 

July 9 . At X'ichy, where the French 
go\'ernment established its seat 
July 2, the parliament voted to ghe the 
Petain regime the power to establish an 
authoritarian government. TTe \'ote was 
almost unanimous (3()5 to 3 in the Chamber 
of Deputies. 225 to i in the Senate). JY'tain 
designated Pierre Laval as his vice-premier 
(July 12). On .‘\j)ril 18, 1942, La\'al be¬ 
came virtual dictator of France. On No¬ 
vember 11, i().}2, German forces entered 
Unoccupied f ra nee, following tiie Anglo- 
American iinaision of North Afric'a. Petain 
appointed La\ al his successor and gax’C him 
authority to make laws and issue decrees. 
Laval thus became the jHijipct ruler of 
France under (ierman direc tion. After the 
liberation of France a High Court of Justice 
declared Petain guilty of plotting against 
the Rej)ul)lic and of inti'lligcnce with the 
enemy (Aug. 15, 1945). He was sentenced 
to death, but the senteni e was commuted 
to life imprisonment, (i'or Uie Liljeration 
of France see p. 1163 /.) 

E OF BRITAIN 

to destroy British air strength by blasting 
the airfields and vital industries. 

Aug. 16 . One thousand German planes 

ranged as far north as Scotland. 
Croydon airfield was bombed, 
d'he Jiritish retaliated with heavy 
raids on Berlin, Duesseldorf, Es¬ 
sen, and other German cities. 

Aug. 17 . The German government pro¬ 
claimed a total blockade of the 
waters around Great Britain. 

Sept. 3 . An important defense agree¬ 
ment was concluded between 
Great Britain and the United States. Fifty 
American destroyers were transferred to 
Britain to combat the air and submarine 
menace. In exchange the United States 
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received a gg-year lease of naval and air 
bases in Newfoundland, Jlcrmuda, the 
Bahamas, Jamaica, Antigua, St. Lucia, 
'lYiniflad, and Britisli Guiana. 

Sept. 7 . Intensified bombing of London 
raised llie casiiallies to 300-600 a 
day killed and 1000-3000 injured. 

Sept. 11 . The British bombed Conti¬ 
nental ports, including Antwerp, 
Oslend, Calais, and Dunkeniue, 
to frustrate German invasion 
})re|)arations. 

Sept. 16 . Improxed Britisli defense 
nu'asures inlVu'ted heavy losses on 
German air raiders, 185 invading 
planes crashing in one day. 

Sept. 27 . A GERMAN-ITALIAN-JAP- 
ANESE PACT was com hided at 
Berlin providing for a ten year military and 
economic alliance. I'he three contracting 
})owers further promised each other mutual 
assistance in t he event that any one of them 
became involved in war with a power not 
then a belligerent. 

Oct. 10. Resuming the air assault with 
full intensity, the German Ijtfl- 
iLHiJIc raided London heavily. Some Italian 
air squadrons joined in the attack. Hut 
shorter days, stormy weather, and imjiroved 
defenses diminished tlie effectiveness of the 
air arm. 

Nov. 10. In a supreme effort at crushing 
British industrial resources and 
demoralizing tlie po))ulation, the Germans 
blasted the industrial city of Coventry with 
destructive effect. Thereafter the air at¬ 
tacks became more sporadic. The Brilisii 
had survived the worst of the aerial Blitz- 
kyieg and after November tlie winter 
weather made any attempt at inva.sion h'ss 
likely. German losses in airc:raft had been 
heavy: an oflicial estimate placed tliem at 
2375 German to 800 British planes de¬ 
stroyed in the period Aug. 8—Oct. 31. But 
many British cities had been severely 
shattered and burned, and 14,000 civilians 
had been killed in London alone. British 
losses at sea liad al.so been heavy. On 
Nov. 5 Prime Alinister Churchill declared 
that the submarine boat had l)ecome a 
greater menace than the bombing ])lane. 
(See Naval Warfare and Blockade^ p. 
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Nov. 20 . The Stimson-Layton Agreement, 

arranged between Sir Walter Lay- 
ton, for the British .Ministry of Supply, and 
Henry L. Stimson, Lnited States Secretary 
of War, y)rovided for a })artial standard¬ 
ization of military weapons and equipment 
and initiated a general policy of pooling 
British and American teclmic al knowledge, 
patents, and ft>rniuias in armament pro- 
du*ti«m. 

1941 . G real Britaii’i ])ecame increasingly 
dej)endenl upon arms, food, and 
raw material from the United State- 
throughout 1941 as the (iermaii sea and air- 
blockade was extended. President Roose 
velt had proposed (Nov. 1940) an equal 
division of the American arms output 1)0- 
tvveen the United Slates and Britain. 
British credit in dollar exchange, which hm! 
amounted to ^‘6.500,000,000, was cxhauskil 
by January. 1041. however, and British. 
])ureliases h;id to be curtailed. This situ¬ 
ation was eased by tlie signing (Mar. it, 
1941) of the LEND-LEASE ACT. ddic 
first .shipments of food for Britain (Ai)r. 
m) came just in time to avert a critical 
shortage there. Between .■\|)ril and De¬ 
cember, T94T, ore milliim tons of food¬ 
stuffs reached Britain from the United 
States. 

May. Intensified German air attacks, 

fac'ilitated ])y longer days and 
clearer skies, culminated in a shattering as¬ 
sault on London (May jo) which damaged 
(lu‘ Houses of Tkirliament and the British 
Museum. Thereafter, however, secret Ger¬ 
man preparations for the invasion of Russia 
(June 22) reduced the number of Ivombers 
available for raids on Britain. Enormous 
damage had l)een endured by the British 
with remarkable courage. One home in 
every live was damaged or destroyed, fac¬ 
tories shattered, and transf)orl, gas, and 
water systems disrujUed. 

June 22 . The Battle of Britain subsided 
with the opening of the Russian 
front in June, P»ut the Cierman sul)- 

marine blockade remained a grave menace 
to British su]4)ly services throughout igq: 
and 1942. it was gradually curbed by air 
and sea patrols, imjwoved detection dev ices 
such as radar, and the extension of the 
convoy system. (Sec Naval Warfare and 
Blockade^ p. iisojf.) 


6 . BALK.AN C.AAIPAIGNS, 1940-1941 


1940 , June. The fall of France and the 

desperate position of Great Britain 
in the summer of 1940 caused a shift in tlic 
European balance. In the Balkans Ru¬ 
mania, which had won territory from all its 


neighbors in tlie twentieth century, was 
particularly menaced. 

June 26 . The Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics demanded the return 
of Bessarabia and the cession of north- 
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ern Bukovina. The disputed territory, 
19,300 square miles with a population of 
3,500,000, was occu[)icd by Russian troops 
June 28. 

Aug. 30. Under j)ressure from Berlin 
and Rome, the Rumanian govern¬ 
ment agreed to yield an area of 
[6,642 square miles with a poini- 
lation of 2,392,603 to Hungary 
(Vienna Conference). 

Sept. 5. These reverses caused a pi>litical 
overturn in Rumania, (ien. Ion 
Antonescu became premier. 

Sept. 6. King Carol fled from Rumania 
and was replaced by his son as 
Michael V. 

Sept. 8. A further territorial cession 
of some 3000 sejuare miles (South¬ 
ern Dobruja) was demanded by, and 
yi('lded to, Bulgaria (Treaty of Craiova). 
J hese cessions cost Rumania in all alxait 
40,000 square miles and 4,000,000 ])opu- 
lation. 

Oct. 4. Hitler and Mussolini conferred 
at the Brenner Pass. The failure 
to break British resistance and increasing 
activity in the Balkan and Mediterranean 
arciis forecast a shift in i\xis stral(‘gy. 
Hitler also conferred with the Trench \ ice- 
j)remier, Pierre Laval (Oct. 22), with Oen. 
Francisco Franco of Spain (Oct. 23). with 
Marshal Henri-Philippe Petain, head of 
the Vichy Trench Oovernment (Oct. 24), 
and again with Mussolini, iji Florence 
(Oct. 28). 

Oct. 8. German troops entered Ru¬ 
mania to “protect” the oil lields. 

Oct. 28. Greece rejected a demand of 
the Italian government for the use 
of Greek bases. Thereiq)on the 
Italians invaded Greet e from Al¬ 
bania. 

Oct. 30. British reinforcements were 
landed on Crete and other (ireek 
islands. The Russian government 
delivered 134 lighter planes to 
Greece in accord with existing 
agreements. 

Nov. 12. Vyacheslav Molotov, So\det 
commissar for foreign affairs, con¬ 
ferred with Hitler in Berlin. 
Russian troops were massed on 
the Rumanian border. 

Nov. 13. British bombing [>lanes de¬ 
stroyed or damaged half of the 
Italian fleet anchored in the inner harbor 
at Taranto. At the same time Prime 
Minister Churchill announced the addition 
of live 35,ooo-ton battleshii)s to the British 
navy. 

Nov. 20. Hungary joined the Berlin- 
Rome-Tokyo Pact. 


Nov. 23. Rumania joined the Berlin- 
Rome-Tokyo Pact. 

Dec. 3. The Greeks broke through the 
Italian defenses in Albania, cap¬ 
tured Porto Tdda, and claimed a total of 
28,000 prisoners. Agyrokastron was like¬ 
wise caf)tured five days later, and the 
Greeks overran one-fourth of Albania. The 
Germans disi)atched 50,000 troo})S to rein¬ 
force the Italian armies. Combined with 
temporary successes of the British against 
the Italians in Africa, the (ireek vi( lories 
marked a bk)w to Axis ])restige. 
1941, Jan. 10. German air squadrons, 
transferred to Italy, attacked 
British na\’al fon es off Sicily. 

Feb. 10. The British government 
severed diplomatic relations with 
Rumania. 

Mar. 1. Bulgaria joined the Rome- 
Berlin Axis and (ierman troops 
occupied Sofia. The British delegation 
had left Feb. 24, and the Russian go\'ern- 
ment warned the Bulgarians not to exj)ect 
Soviet aid. 

Mar. 26. Yugoslav envoys signed the 
Rome-Berlin-Tokyo Pact at Vi¬ 
enna. 

Mar. 26-28. A political coup at Belgrade 

overthrew the regency of Prince 
Paul, and Peter II was prodaimed king. 
A new cal)inet under Gen. Simovich an¬ 
nounced that \hig()slavia would follow a 
policy of neutrality. 

In naval engagements between Sicily and 
Tri[)oli the British sank an Italian warship, 
two cruisers and two destroyers. 

Apr. 6. German troops, which had been 
massing on the German, Hun¬ 
garian, Rumanian, and Bulgarian borders, 
poured into Yugoslavia and Greece. In 
Moscow offeial journals laid the re- 
s|)onsibility for the spre^td of war upon the 
Ciermans. 

Apr. 13. RUSSIAN AND JAPANESE 
DIPLOMATS SIGNED A MU¬ 
TUAL NON-AG GRES SI ON 
PACT AT MOSCOW. 

Apr. 17. The Yugoslav government 
capitulated after a campaign of 
12 days. Resistance against the 
Germans and Italians was main¬ 
tained by guerrilla forces. 

Apr. 23. Greek resistance was broken 
and an armistice signed. King 
George II fled to Crete. 

Apr. 27. The Germans entered Athens. 
Of the British expeditionary force 
in Greece 48,000 of the 60,000 men 
were evacuated, hut much valu¬ 
able equipment was abandoned. 
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May 2 . In Iraq a pro-Axis regime under 
Premier Rashid Ali invited Ger¬ 
man aid, whereupon British forces 
entered the country. 

May 20. German parachute troops in¬ 
vaded Crete and superior German 
air power inflicted serious losses 
and damage on the British cruisers 
and destroyers in Cretan waters. 

May 31. Surviving British forces in 
Crete were evacuated to Cyprus 
and Egy])t. The Axis position in the lOast- 
ern Mediterranean was greatly strength¬ 
ened by the possession of Greece and Crete 
which made the Aegean Sea unsafe for 
British ships. Rebellion in Iraq ended when 
British troops entered Baghdad after Iraqi 
airlields had l)een bombed. Mosul was 
occupied June 4. An armistice was con¬ 
cluded and a government friendly to Great 
Britain installed. Iraq later declared war on 
Germany, Italy, and Japan (Jan. j 6, ic;43). 


July 12. Confused fighting in Syria 
ended with an armistice after 
British and Free French forces moved on 
Beirut and Damascus. British naval units 
landed troops on the Lebanon coast. This 
occupation terminated the authority of the 
French Vichy government over Syria and 
Lebanon and cancelled the attempts of the 
Germans to obtain control of these terri¬ 
tories. Pos.session of Syria and Iraq en 
abled the British to exert increased pressure 
upon Iran, the government of which was 
persuaded to co-operate (Aug. 28) after 
British and Russian forces entered the 
1 country. 'I'lie danger that the German 
i successes in the Balkans would bring Con- 
I stantino[)le and the Straits under Axis con- 
1 trol was fully realized in Moscow and the 
I |)ossibiiity that a Russian offensive might 
1 threaten the German flank explains in part 
I why Hitler attacked Russia on June 22. 


7 . THE CAMPAIGNS IN RUSSIA, 
JUNK, 1941—DECEMBER, 1944 


1941, June 22. GERMAN ARMIES IN- 

VADED RUSSIA, opening hostili¬ 
ties on a front of 2000 miles, from the White 
to the Black Sea. khe German invaders, 
with their allies, Italians, Rumanians, Hun¬ 
garians, and h'inns, w^ere estimated at over 
3,000,000 men. The Russians were credited 
with 2,000,000 men under arms, and an in¬ 
definite reser\ e. Prime Minister Churchill 
promised that Great Britain would extend 
all possible aid to the Russians. 

June 29. 'Fhe Germans reached Grodno, 
Brest-Litovsk, and Vilna. 

July 1-2. Riga, capital of Latvia, was 
occupied by German troops, and 
the Russian retreat continued with 
heavy losses, esjiecially around 
Bialystok. 

July 13. A pact promising mutual aid 
was concluded between Great 
Britain and Russia. 

July 16. 1 'he Germans captured Smo- j 

lensk. I 

Aug. 1. Britain severed relations with 
Finland, which the Germans were 
using as a base for their invasion 
of Russia. ! 

Aug. 19. The Germans claimed all 1 

Ukrainian territory west of the ; 

Dnieper except Odessa. 

Aug. 25-29. British and Russian forces 
invaded Iran (Persia). 


Sept. 4 . The Germans commenced the 
beleaguerment of Leningrad, a 
state of partial siege which was 
not ended until Jan. 1943. 

Sept. 19. Kiev and Poltava were stormed 
by the Axis forces, which con¬ 
tinued their victorious advance to Orel 
(Oct. 8), Bryansk (Oct. 12), Vyasma (Oct. 
13), Odessa (Oct. 16), Tanganrog (Oct. 19), 
and Kharkov (Oct. 24). By the end of 
October the Germans had entered the 
Crimea on the southern end of the vast 
front and had commenced the siege of 
Moscow in the north. The Soviet govern¬ 
ment transferred its headquarters to Kui¬ 
byshev. 

Oct. 1 . THE FIRST RUSSIAN PRO¬ 
TOCOL, signed at Moscow, pro¬ 
vided that Great Britain and the United 
States would supply materials essential to 
the Russian war efforts for nine months. 
Purchase of American supplies was speeded 
by extending the Soviet government a 
credit of one billion dollars (Oct. 30). 'Phis 
was supplemented (June 11, 1942) by a 
Master Lend-Lease Agreement whereby 
the United States promised to supply the 
Soviet Union with such materials and 
services as the President might authorize. 
In return tiie Soviet government pledged 
that such artii les or information would not 
be transferred to a third party without the 
consent of the President of the United 
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States. The arrangement was to continue 
until a date agreed upon by the two govern¬ 
ments and materials unconsumed were to 
be returned to the United States at the end 
of the emergency. 

Nov. 15. The siege of Sevastopol, an 

heroic epic of the war on the east¬ 
ern front, commenced. 

Nov. 16. d"he Germans captured Kerch. 
Rostov, entered by the invaders 
iNov. 22), was retaken by the Russians a 
week later (Dec. i). A counter-thrust 
temporarily relieved the pressure on Mos¬ 
cow (Dec. 6) and the Russians were also 
able to retake Kalinin (Dec. 16). 
1942, Jan. 20. Continuing their winter 
offensive the Russians recaptured 
Mozhaisk. Dorogobuzh also fell to them 
(Feb. 23) and Rzhev (Mar. 20). In ad¬ 
dition they scored ad\'ances toward Kursk 
(A])r. 29) and Kharkov (May 12). 

May 26. T lie mutual aid pact betwetai 
Great Britain and Russia was ex¬ 
tended to a twenty-year treaty. 

July 2. J 'lie Ciermans, who had opened 
a new summer offensive in south¬ 
ern Russia, captured Sevasto]K>l which had 
sustained a siege of eight months. Thriving 
powerfully toward the Caucasus, the (ier- 
mans claimed Voronezh (July 7), Millerovo 
(July 15), and Rostov (July 24). 

Aug. 9. Maikop fell to the invaders, who 
crossed the Don River (Aug. 20) 
and opened a vital offensive against Stalin¬ 
grad (Aug. 22). d'his city was important 
as a communications center through which 
Volga River trallic, especially oil from the 
Caspian region, reached Russian distribu¬ 
tion {joints. 'I'he Cermans hojjcd not only 
to obtain needed sup|)lies of petroleum 
for themselves, but to cri{)])le the Russian 
war clTort by cutting a major line of 
sujjjjly. 

Sept. Russian agricultural supplies also 
were seriously reduced by the loss 
of the Ukraine and North Caucasus regions, 
for these areas had jiroduccd half the Soviet 
wheat and pork output. The grave de¬ 
ficiency was met in {lart alter September, 
1942, by increasing the shipments of canned 
meats, butter, fats, oils, dehydrated fruits 
and vegetables from Uie United States. By 
July, 1943, the Soviet Union had received 
1,500,000 tons of foodstuffs under this ar¬ 
rangement. 

Sept. 1. The Germans crossed the 
Kerch Straits and captured Novo- 
rossisk (Sept. 6). Farther north, a week 
later, they penetrated the city 01 Stalingrad 
(Sept. 14). Their summer offensive ap¬ 
peared on the point of succeeding, but they 
had overstretched their lines. Russian 
forces counter-attacked northeast of Stalin¬ 


grad (Sept. 21) and ten days later (Oct. i) 
opened a second thrust from southeast of 
the city. 

Nov. 19. Without permitting the Ger¬ 
mans time to entrench or to with¬ 
draw, the Russians intensified their jjincer 
attack on the Stalingrad front while ojjening 
new drives toward Rzhev (Nov. 25) and 
Kharkov (Dec. 16). 

1943, Jan. 1-18. The list of German de¬ 
feats mounted to a debacle. 
Russian forces recaptured Velikye-Luki 
(Jan. i), entered Mozdok (Jan. 3), and 
reliev^ed Leningrad from a 17-month siege. 
'Fwenty-two (ferman di\dsions, cut off at 
Stalingrad, and reduced to 80,000 men, 
were forced to cayjitulatc Ijy F'cIj. 2. This 
second Russian winter offensive then rolled 
on, with the cay’jture of Kursk (Feb. S')., 
Belgorod (l''cb. 9), Rostov (Feb. 14), Khar¬ 
kov ( Feb. 16), Rzhev (Mar. 3), and Vyasma 
(Mar. 12). The losses of the Germans 
and their allies, in killed and ea])tured, 
exceeded 500,000 for three months of winter 
fighting. 

Mar. 15. Desj'jite these casualties the 
Germans were al.)lc to open a 
spring drive, wresting Kliarkov from the 
Russians once more (Mar. 15), and retaking 
Belgorod (iSlar. 21). This checked the 
Russian tide of conciucst temjXJrarily and 
the lints were more or less stabilized. The 
Axis armies had been driven back halfway 
from the Don to the Dnieyjer. W’hen they 
atteni])tcd to ojjen a summer offensive in 
July, they found that the Russians had 
also been gathering men and material for a 
renewal of the struggle. 

July. Military supplies from Great 
Britain and the United States 
helped materially to arm the Russian forces 
for the campaigns of 1943. The United 
Stales shijjjjed 4100 planes, 138,000 motor 
vehicles, shiyjioads of steel, and industrial 
macliinery for Soviet arms factories. Part 
of the equi])niont went by norlhern convoy 
routes to Ardiangel, jjart in Russian ships 
to Vladivostok, {)art via the Persian Gulf. 
Shipments through Iran increased to 100,- 
000 tons a month by July, 1943. 

July. The Russian summer campaign 
of 1943 . The Germans and their 
allies had 240-2O0 divisions, the Soviet 
armies had growm to 250-275, and the ad¬ 
vantage in materiel had passed to the 
Russians. Anglo-Ameriain bombing was 
crippling German industry, greatly reduc¬ 
ing the output of German planes, and this 
unhinged the plane-tank combination of 
mechanized warfare which had won earlier 
successes for the Wehrmacht. The output 
of Russian factories had increased greatly, 
and the United States shipments of planes 
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to Russia, mounting to a total of 6500 by 
the autumn of 1943, deprived the Germans 
of their superiority in the air. 

July 6 . The Germans opened an of¬ 
fensive in the ()rel-Belgorod 
sector, but were checked after a j 
week’s fighting. 

July 11. A Russian counter-drive forced 
the Germans from Orel and Bel¬ 
gorod (Aug. 5). 

Aug. 23. Broadening and gathering mo¬ 
mentum the Russian drive swept 
on to Kharkov. In the south, Tanganrog 
fell (Aug. 30), in the center, Bryansk was 
recaptured (Sept. 17) and Smolensk (Sept, j 
25). By October the Russians had reached 
the Dnieper at several points, ca|)turing 
Kiev (Nov. 6). 'J'he year closed with the 
reconquest of Zliitomir (Dec. 31). 
1944. In January Novgorod in the north 
fell to the Russians (Jan. 20) and 
by k'el)ruary they had penetrated 
Estonia and were on the borders 
of prewar Roland. 

Feb. 17. Ten German divisions, trapj)ed 
in a pocket near Cherkassy, were 
largely destroyed, and the sur¬ 
vivors made prisoner. 

Mar. 26. The Ukrainian drives carried 
the Russians to the Rumanian 
border. Odessa fell to them on Apr. 10 
and Tarnopol on Apr. 15. By May 9 
they had taken Sevaslo[)ol, and the Crimea, 
like the Ukraine, was cleared of invading 
forces. 

June 20 . An offensive against the Finns 
delivered Viborg into Russian 
hands. Farther south Vitebsk fell to them 
(June 26) and Minsk (July 3). The o[)ening 
of an Allied front in tiie west, following the 
invasion of Normandy (June 6), prevented 
the Germans strengthening the eastern 
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front, and July and August brought an al¬ 
most unbroken series of Russian triumphs. 
By the end of August they had reached the 
borders of East ITussia and were invading 
Poland and Rumania. 

Aug. 24. THE RUMANIAN GOVERN¬ 
MENT SURRENDERED when 
Russian troops reached the mouth of the 
Danube, and captured Jassy and Kishinev. 
The capitulation of Rumania traj^ped major 
units of the German Black Sea naval forces, 
although some of the smaller craft escafxal 
up the Danube before the Russian adx ance 
closed that route of esca[)e. Russian domi¬ 
nation of the Black Sea opened a new and 
important supj)Iy route whereby cargoes 
could reach the Soviet Union. 

Sept. 6 . The Soviet Union declared war 
on Bulgaria. Tliree days later the 
Bulgarian government asked for 
an armistice (Sept. and Russian 
columns moxed into Sofia (Sept. 
16). 

Oct. 20 . German forces of occupation 
in Yugoslavia were harassed in¬ 
creasingly by the Parlisans and failed to 
halt the advance of the Russians who 
entered Belgrade (Del. 20j. Two weeks 
later they were at the gate of Budapest, 
but the Hungarian caj)ital resisted savagely 
for over wo months and was not conquered 
until Pel 13, 1945. 

Victor ais in the Balkans, with their 
central rmies pressing into Poland, and 
their n them (right) end of the line an¬ 
chored on the Baltic after the capture of 
Tallinn (Se})t. 22) and Riga (Oct. 13), the 
Russians opened their fmal dri\es into 
Germany (Jan., 1945). These maneuvers, 
synchronized with the Allied drives across 
the Rhine, merged into the Battle of Ger¬ 
many (p. 1164 ). 


8 . DEFENSE OF THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE 


1939, Oct. 2. A Pan-American Conference 
at Panama declared that the 
waters surrounding the Western Hemi¬ 
sphere for a distance of 300 miles from shore 
and as' far north as Canada constituted 
‘‘sea safely zones” and must be kept free 
from hostile acts by non-American belliger¬ 
ent nations. The Conference also issued 
a General Declaration of Neutrality of the 
American Republics. 

Nov. 4. President Roosevelt signed an 
amendment to the Neutrality Act 
which repealed the embargo on 
the sale of arms and placed ex¬ 
ports to belligerent nations on a 
cash-and-carry basis. 

Dec. 13. Three British cruisers attacked 


the Cierman battleship Graf Spec and 
drove it into the harbor of Alontevideo. 
When forced to leave harbor, it was scut¬ 
tled by the German crew. In the name 
of the American republics the President 
of Panama protested to Great Britain, 
h’rance, and Germany at this and other 
belligerent acts committed in American 
waters. 

1940, May 16. President Roosevelt asked 
the Congress of the United States 
to appropriate 2,500,000,000 for ex¬ 
pansion of the army and navy and pro- 
j)osed a productional goal of 50,000 air¬ 
planes a year. This program of expansion 
was to be supervised by a Defense Ad¬ 
visory Commission. 
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June 16 . Congress authorized the sale 
of munitions to the government 
of any American repul)lic. This measure, 
known as the Pittman Act, was extended 
by provisions authorizing the I'^xport- 
Jmport-Bank to lend the American re¬ 
publics up to ^500,000,000 (Scf)!. 26) and 
I)ermitting them to procure munitions of a 
total value of ^^400,000,000 for their de¬ 
fense. These ])rograms were taken over by 
the Lend-Lease Administration after its 
creation in March, 1941. 

June 17 . The United States Department 
of State notified European govern¬ 
ments that it would not recognize the 
transfer of any geographic region of the 
Western Hemisphere from one non- 
American power to another non-American 
Power. 

July 20 . President l\oose\elt signed a 
bill j)ro\idiug for a two-ocean 
navy as part of a vast defense ))lan 
for the Unile(] States in particular 
and the Western Hemisphere in 
general. 

July 30 . The rej)ublics of the Pan- 
American Union ap])roved a con¬ 
vention setting uj) an Inter-American Com¬ 
mission on Territorial Administration to 
guard the sovereignty of the states of the 
Western llemisi)here. At this meeting at 
Havana, tlie delegates also a))proved an 
Act of Havana pro\ iding that the American 
rei)ublics, jointly or individually, should 
act as their own defense and that of the 
continent reciuired. 

Aug. 18 . President Roosevelt and 
Premier Mackenzie King of Can¬ 
ada agreed to set up a joint 
board of defense. 

Sept. 2 . The United States obtained 
naval and air bases in New¬ 
foundland, Bermuda, the Bahamas, Ja¬ 
maica, St. Lucia, Trinidad, Antigua, and 
British Guiana on gy-year leases from Great 
Britain. In exchange Britain acquired 50 
overage destroyers from the United States. 
'Idle facilities at these bases were extended 
to the J^atin American governments in 
conformity with understandings reached at 
the conferences of Lima, Panama, and 
Havana. 

Sept. 16 . The United States Congress 
passed the Selective Service Act 
providing for the registration of all men 
between 21 and 36 years of age, and for the 
training, for one year, of 1,200,000 troops 
and 800,000 reserves. 

Dec, 20. The President of the United 
States named a defense board 
headed by William A. Knudsen to pre¬ 
pare defense measures and speed armament 
production. 


1941 , Feb. 1. The United States Patrol 

Force in the Caribbean area was 
raised to fleet status. Naval bases at 
Guantanamo Bay, Cuba; San Juan, Puerto 
Rico; and St. J'homas, Virgin Islands, were 
developed rapidly. A third set of locks was 
designed for the j anama Canal. 

Mar. 11. The Lend-Lease Act was 
signed l)y IVesident Roosevelt. It 
had passed the Senate by a vote of 60 to 
31 and the House of Representat ives by 317 
to 71. Under this enactment “any country 
wln)se defense the President deems vital to 
the defense of the United States’’ became 
eligible to receive any defense article by 
sale, transfer, exdiangc, or lease. 

Mar. The Republic of Panama granted 
the United States the right to ex¬ 
tend its air defenses outside the limits of 
the Canal Zone. Pan-American high¬ 
way, to extend ultimately from Mexico City 
through Central America to Santiago, 
Chile, and thence across the Andes to 
Buenos Aires, and up the .Atlaritic coast to 
Rio de Janeiro, was two-thirds completed 
by December, IQ41. A highway from 
W ashington Slate to .Alaska was also under¬ 
taken. 

Apr. 9. T he United Slates concluded an 
agreement with Denmark, under¬ 
taking to defend Greenland against 
imasion in return for the right to 
construct air and iia\'al bases 
there. 

July 7 . United States forces landed in 
Iceland at the imitation of the 
Icelandic government, to relieve British 
troops in defending the island. Plans 
were comj)leted (Se})t. 25) for construct¬ 
ing air and uaval base facilities in Ice¬ 
land. 

Nov. 24 . 'I'he United Stales sent forces 
to occupy Dutch Guiana, to pro¬ 
tect the resources and prevent 
[lossible acti\ ilies by agents of the 
Axis T)owers. 

Dec. 7 . THE JAPANESE ATTACKED 
HAWAII AND THE PHILIP¬ 
PINES. 

Dec. 8. THE CONGRESS OF THE 
UNITED STATES DECLARED 
WAR ON JAPAN. 

1942 , Jan. 16 . Representatives of the 

American republics met for an 
Inter-American Conference at Rio de 
Janeiro. It was summoned to concert 
measures for defending the Western Hemi¬ 
sphere against aggression. 

Jan. 21. The representatives of 21 
American republics, assembled at 
Rio de Janeiro, adopted unanimously a 
resolution calling for severance of rela¬ 
tions with the Axis powers. 
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Mar. An Inter-American Defense 
Board was estal)lished to promote 
working co-operation among the 
American states in defense of the 
Western Hemisphere. 

June 28. Eight (German agents who had 
lantied from a submarine on the 
shore of l^ong Island were caj)- 
tured by agents of tlic J'ederal 
bureau of Investigation. 

Sept. Ecuador granted the United States 
naval bases in the Galapagos 
Islands and the Santa Elena 
])eninsula. 

1943, Jan. 29. President Roosevelt visited 
President Getulio Vargas. They 
announced the join! determination of 
the governments of the United States and 
Brazil to safeguard the sea lanes of the 
Atlantic Ocean. 

Mar. 11. The Lend-Lease Act was ex¬ 
tended for one year by a vote of 
82 to o in the Senate and 407 to 6 
in the House of Representatives. 

Apr. 21. President Roosevelt visited 
President Avila Camacho. J'hey 
emi)hasized the good relations 
existing between the United States 
and Mexii'o as an example of tiie 
Good Nhhghbor })olicy. 

Oct. 13. 'Fhe government of Portugal 
conceded to Great ihdtain the 
right to use bases in the Azores Islands 
for air and na\al patrol. J'his privilege 
was shaiaal by United States shii)s and 
planes. ; 

1944j Sept. 29. President Roosc\ elt called ' 
attention to the “growth of Nazi- | 


9 . NAVAL WAR FAR 

The gross tonnage of the merchant fleets : 
of the leading nations in 1930 reflects the 
overwhelming advantage which Gre.it : 
Britain aJid her subsequent allies enjoyed ; 
on the sea. The ships of Norway, Holland, | 
and Belgium, most of which escaped when ■ 
these countries were overrun by tlie (ier- i 
mans in 1940 , look ser\ ice with the British | 
and hel})ed to build u}) the pool of United j 
Nations shipping. I 

Merchant ionruige, 10 {q. | 

(Weal Britain 21,001,025 Jajian 5 /> 20 ,t ^45 

United States 11,470,177 Germany 4,482,062 

Norway Italy 3,424,804 ! 

Netherlands 2,g6g,578 

France 2 , 933,683 

Belgium 408,418 _ 

Total ^617,8.44 13,537,311 

In 1939 the world tonnage for merchant 
sliips of 100 tons or over was 68 , 509 , 432 . 
More than half of this was destroyed, 
largely by subinarme or air attack, in the 
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Fascist influence” in Argentina and the 
failure of the Argentine government to ful¬ 
fill its inter-American obligations. United 
States slu[>s were forbidden to call at 
Argentine ports. 

Jdie Mexican government agreed to pay 
^24,000,000 with interest at 3 per cent for 
the property of United States oil companies 
expropriated in 1938. 

1945, Feb. 21 -Mar. 8 . Inter-American 
Conference on Problems of War 
and Peace met in Mexico City. The 
United States offered an “economic charter 
for the Americas,” to promote orderly re¬ 
conversion and raise the standards of living. 
In addition, the United States go\ crnment 
guaranteed for the duration of the war to 
aid any American state if its political inde¬ 
pendence or territorial integrity were at¬ 
tacked by a neighbor. 

Mar. 3. The “Act of Chapultepec” was 
approved by the delegates of 19 

American republics, jiroviding for joint 

action to guarantee each American state 
against aggression. 'Fhe states of the 

\\ esteni Hemis})here were to act colkaTively 
in their own defense unless and until the 
World Security C ouncil should take eilective 
measures to deal with an a I tack. 

Mar. 27. fhe Argentine Republic de¬ 
clared war on Germany and 

Japan. One week later (.\[)r. 4; the Can'- 
erning Board of the Ban-.American L'nion 
admitted Argentina to membership and the 
Argentine regime was recognized f.Apr. 9; 
[)y the Cnited Slates, Great Britain, and 
Trance. 


E AND Bl.OCKAl^E 

course of the next fix e years. Yet so ener¬ 
getic was the shipbuilding program, carried 
out largely in .American yards immune to 
air attack, that by May, 1945 , Britain and 
the United Slates, through the War Ship¬ 
ping Administration, disposed of over 4000 
ships with a deadweight tonnage of 43 , 000 ,- 
000 . The Germans, Italians, and Japanese, 
on the other hand, found it increasingly 
difficult to make good their losses, and by 
1945 their fleets, merchant and naval, had 
been almost com|)]etely eliminated. 
1939, Sept. 3. The British government 
proclaimed a naval blockade of 
Germany. 

Nov. 21. J'he British tightened the 
blockade on German imports and 
announced that German exports 
likewise would be halted. 

Dec. 1. From this date neutral shippers 
were advised to obtain a ''navicert'^- 
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or certificate from British consular officials. ! 
These navicerts enabled a cargo to be 
passed through the patrols established by 
the British government in concert with 
its allies. Italy, the Netherlands, Belgium, 
and Japan protested against the British 
lilockadc measures. 

Dec. 8 . The United States l)ej)artment 
of State questioned the British 
practice of seizing German goods on neutral 
\'essels, and challenged (Dec. 14) the di¬ 
version of United States shi])s to British 
and French control bases. The State De- 
f)artment also jirotested (Dec. 27) against 
the British examination of neutral mail in 
the searcli for contraband. 

Dec. 13. The German battleshij) UV<// 
Spec, damaged by British cruisers 
in the South Atlantic, sought 
refuge at Montevideo. When 
forced to dej)art, it was blown up 
by order of the commander (Dec. 
I'/)- 

1940, Feb. 16. A British destroyer invaded 
Norwegian coastal waters to at¬ 
tack the German shij) Alt mark, which was 
attempting to reach Germany with British 
prisoners of war aboard. The Norwegian 
government |)rotested to London. 

Apr. 8. d'lie British and French govern¬ 
ments announctMl that Norwegian 
waters had been mined to i)revent 
the transit of German ships. 

June 25. Japanese warships arrived at 
ports in French Indo-China. 

July 3. BATTLE OF ORAN. British 
naval forces destroyed part of the 
French fleet stationed at Oran to make 
certain the ships would not be available for 
the Germans. The I'rench oflicers had re¬ 
fused to surrender. 

July 20 . The United States Congress 
passed a bill calling for an un¬ 
paralleled expansion of naval 
tonnage and the creation of a 
“two-ocean'' navy. 

Sept. 3. The United States accjuired the 
use, on a 99-year lease, of naval 
and air bases in Newfoundland, Bermuda, 
the Bahamas, Jamaica, Antigua, St. Lucia, 
Trinidad, and British Guiana. In ex¬ 
change, fifty overage destroyers were trans¬ 
ferred to Great Britain. 

Sept. 6 . The United States Congress 
passed a defense measure appro¬ 
priating ^5,246,000,000 and pro¬ 
viding for 201 ships of war, seven 
to be battleshij)s of 55,000 tons 
each. 

Sept. 22-25. British naval forces aided 
a “Free French’' expedition, under 
Gen. Charles de Gaulle, in an attemjjt to 
take posses.sion of Dakar in French West 
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Africa. The forces holding Dakar for the 

Vichy government of Franc'e resisted and 
the attack was abandoned. 

1941, Mar. 30. Battle of Cape Matapan. 

Three Italian cruisers and two 
destroyers were sunk by British 
naval forces in the waters bel ween 
Crete and Greece. 

Apr. 10 . The United States declared 
Greenland under its protection 
and arranged with the Danish 
government to establish naval and 
air bases there. 

May 24. The giant battleshij) Bismarck 
escaj)ed into the Atlantic, where it 
sank the British dreadnought 
IJood, but was itself destroyed by 
combined British air and naval 
attack (May 27). 

July 7. United States troops landed in 
Iceland to relieve British occui)y- 
ing forces. j)rovide for the defense 
of the island, and develoj) air and 
naval bases. 

July 31. Oriicial London estimates of 
British, .\llied, and neutral ship¬ 
ping losses for a linos 1 two years 
of war j)laced them at more than 
7,000,000 tons. 

Sept. 16. 'I'he United Slates navy as¬ 
sumed j)rotection of all shij)nients 
as far as Iceland. 

Oct. 17. The United States destroyer 
Kearny was torj)edoed off Iceland, 
but reached j)ort. The destroyer 
Reuben James, likewise torjxaloed 
in the Atlantic, was lost (Oct. ^ij. 

Dec. 7. THE JAPANESE OPENED A 
SURPRISE ATTACK ON HA¬ 
WAII, THE PHILIPPINES, MA¬ 
LAYA, AND HONGKONG. (For 
develoj)ments in the Facihe area 
see j). 11O7.) 

1942, Apr. 18. Sixteen bombing planes 

from the United States carrier 
Hornet, led by Col. James Doo¬ 
little, bombed Tokyo. 

Nov. 8 . American and British Expe¬ 
ditionary Forces landed in French 
North Africa in the greatest 
arnjthibious invasion hitherto at¬ 
tempted. The British, American, 
and Allied warshij)s, transj)orts, 
and cargo vessels exceeded S50 
ships (p. 1160 ). 

Nov. 27. The greater j^art of the French 
navy, which had been rated the 
fourth largest in the world in 1939, 
was scuttled l)y the crews in Tou¬ 
lon harbor to j)revent the Germans 
obtaining the shij)s. 

1943, Mar. 17. 'The United States, Britain, 

and Canada issued official assur- 
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ances that their governments were in agree- [ 
ment on the most efTecLive methods for 
combating the U-boat menace. 

July 10. American, British, and Ca¬ 
nadian forces invaded Sicily in 
the second mass amphibious invasion of the 
war. Over 2500 vessels were involved. 
'Fhe conquest of all North African territory 
had given the Allied powers control of 
the Mediterranean routes and increased 
their advantages for trans[)ort and block¬ 
ade. 

July 16. President Roosevelt issued an 
order creating a new Board of 
Economic Warfare. 

Aug. 24. At the Quebec Conference 

which ended on this date, Prime > 
Minister Cliurchill and President Roosevelt , 
announced important progress in curbing i 
German suljinarine activity. “In the first ' 
six morUl\s of i()43 the number of ships sunk 
by U-boals was only half that of the last 
six months in 1942 and one-quarter that of 
the first six months of 1942.’' Figures sub¬ 
sequently released by the Office of War 
Information (Nov. 29, 1944) revealed that 
the tonnage of .\llied and neutral merchant 
ships lost through enemy action between 
Sept., 1939, and Jan. i, 1944, aggregated 
22,161,000 gross tons. This was replaced 
by the outjiut of United States shipyards 
alone, which launched 430S ships with a 
deadweight tonnage of 44,082,000 in the 
same period. 

Aug. 29. \\ hen the Germans altem})ted 
to seize the I)anish na\'al vessels 
anchored in the navy yard at (.'open 
hagen, tlie crews scuttled 29 of the 4.S 
ships. Some of the smaller craft, 13 in 
all, escai)ed to Sweden, and 6 fell into Ger¬ 
man hands. 

Sept. 3. With air and naval support 
ALLIED FORCES CROSSED 1 
THE STRAITS OF MESSINA AND 
LANDED IN SOUTHERN ITALY. This 
marked the first successful am|>hibious in¬ 
vasion of continental Europe in the course 
of the war. 
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Sept. 12. The major part of the Italian 
fleet escaped to the Allies after 
the Italian government of Marshal 
Pietro Badoglio surrendered. 

Oct. 13. Portugal granted Great Britain 
the use of the Azores Islands as 
an Mlied naval and air base. 

1944. By 1944 fhc United Nations had 
achieved a position of naval su¬ 
premacy which increased monthly and could 
no longer be seriously challenged. Despite 
improvements in submarine construction, 
500 U-boats had been destroyed and 
merchant-ship losses from this cause 
sharply reduced, 'flic C'rermans no longer 
had any capital ships in fighting condition 
and had all but ceased to build or repair 
shipping. Wdiat warships survived of the 
Italian and French navies were wrecked or 
in Allied control, ])art of the French fleet 
having been rej>aired at a cost of $200,- 
000,000. 'Phe Japanese still })ossesscd a 
respectable navy, including 17 capital ships, 
but it was inadequate to jirotect the long 
route to the East Indies and Malaya, 
threatened increasingly l)y American and 
British aircraft and submarines. Japanese 
air power in particular was seriously re¬ 
duced, and less than ten Japanese carriers 
survived, a fatal deficiency when the British 
carrier list had risen to 40 and the United 
States navy {possessed over too. Inability 
to maintain air protection for warships even 
in harbor was to doom the remnants of the 
Jajianese navy in 1945. 

1944, Jan. 23. The Allies landed forces on 
the Italian coast south of Rome 
in a second amphibious invasion of 
the Italian mainland (]>. T162). 

June 6. ALLIED FORCES LANDED 
AT SEVERAL POINTS ON THE 
CHERBOURG PENINSULA, with strong 
naval support, an armada of 4000 ships, and 
over 10,000 aircraft (p. 1163). For naval 
activities in the Pacific areas see J'he War 
in the Facific (p. 1167 Jf.). 


10. CAMPAIGNS IN AFRICA, 1940-1943 


1940, June 10. ITALY DECLARED WAR 
ON FRANCE AND GREAT 
BRITAIN. 

Aug. 6. Italian forces invaded British 
Somaliland from Italian East 
Africa, completing their conquest 
by Aug. 19. 

Sept. 13-15. An Italian army invaded 
Egypt from Libya. 

Sept. 23. British naval forces and Free 
French troops under Gen. Charles 


de Gaulle attempted to occupy Dakar 
in French East Africa, but were re¬ 
pulsed. The attem[)t was abandoned 
Sept. 25. 

Oct. 9. Free French forces under Gen. 
de Gaulle took possession of Duala 
on the Kamerun Coast, West 
.Africa. 

Dec. 8. The British opened a surprise 
drive against the Italians in North 
Africa. From Mersa Matruh in Egypt, to 
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which they had retreated, Imperial troops 
outflanked the Italians, captured looo 
prisoners, and advanced so rapidly that 
they were in Sidi Barrani and had invaded 
Libya by Dec. 12. 

1941 , Jan. 5 . The Italian garrison at 

Bardia surrendered to the Im¬ 
perial forces, which took 25,000 

prisoners and valuable war ma¬ 
terial. 

Jan. 15 . British forces from tlie Anglo- 
Kg3q)Uan Sudan and Kenya 
oj)ened drives into Italian East ^ 

Africa (Lthiopia) and also pene- j 
trated Eritrea (Jan. iq). I 

Jan. 22 . Tobruk fell to the lm[)erial 
forces invading Libya. Derna 
surrendered (Jan. 24), Benghasi, capital of 
Cyrenaica, was entered (Leb. 7), and ad¬ 
vance units reached El Argheila (Icb. 8). 
In a cam|)aign of two months the Im¬ 
perial dixisions. commandi'd by (General I 

Sir Archibald Wavell, had cajHured over ! 
114,000 prisoners at a cost of 5000 casual¬ 
ties. 

Feb. 26 . Mogadiscio, capital of Italian 
Somaliland, fell to the Imi)erial 
forces. 

Mar. 22 . Neguelli in southern Ethiopia 
was o('cu])ied by the Briti.sh and 
Ethiopian forces, and the capital, Addis ; 
Ababa, capitulated (Apr. 0 ). Italian resist- | 
ance in Eritrea collapsed by June, and be- i 
fore the end ol i{)4i all Italian I‘'ast Airica 
was under Briti.sh control. 

Apr. 3 . The Italians, reinforced by Ger¬ 
man dixasions trained tor desert j 
fighting, and brilliantly commanded by i 
Gen. Erwin Rommel, opened an attack | 
against the lm])tTial outposts in Libya. 1 
Weakened by the disf)atch of 60,000 j 
troops to Greece, the British were forcecl 
to abandon their recent conquests in a j 
costly retreat. | 

Apr. 14 . J'he Germans reoccypied 
Solium and Bardia. 

Apr. 20 . Tobruk was encircled, but the 
lm])erial garrison iield out with ' 
naval supf)ort. dhe drive of the Axis , 
mechanized divi.sions stopped at the I'^gyp- 
tian frontier tMay 29). Through the sum¬ 
mer the British prejiared for a counter- 
olTensive. 

Dec. 11 . Second British drive into 
Libya. After relieving Tobruk, 
Imperial troo[)S reached Benghasi for the 
second time (Dec. 25), but stof)ped short 
of El Argheila (Jan. 18, 1942). Gen. Rom- 
meFs reserves in Africa had been dejdeted 
because of the opening of the German drive 
on Russia (p. 1151). 

1942 , May 27 . Second Axis drive on 
Egypt. Reinforced, Rommel 


opened a powerful drive which captured 
Tobruk once more (June 21) and swept on 
to Bardia and Bir-el-Gobi. The victorious 
advance of the A.xis troops was finally 
checked at El Alamein, only 70 miles 
from Alexandria. A four months’ lull 
followed. 

Oct. 23 . Third British offensive in North 
Africa. The British Eighth Army 
under Gen. Bernard L. Mont¬ 
gomery drove cast from El Ala¬ 
mein and expelled Rommel’s di¬ 
visions from Egyj^t by Nov. 12. 

Nov. 8. INVASION OF FRENCH 
NORTH AFRICA. An Anglo- 
American invasion force, commanded by 
(ren. Dwight D. Eisenhower, disembarked 
in Erench Morocco and Algiers. This 
amphibious o])cration, on a .scale hitherto 
unequaled in history, required 850 ships. 
'Fhe French garrisons at Casablanca, Oran, 
and Algiers were overcome after brief fight¬ 
ing, and an armistice arranged (Nov. ii) 
by Admiral Jean-Franifois Darlan, who was 
in Algiers. Darlan, whose role as repre- 
.sentative of the Vichy government was 
decidedly amluguous, aided the Anglo- 
American forces to assume control of 
Ercnch North Atrica and W est Africa, but 
he was assassinated on Dec. 24. 

Nov. 11. The Germans entered and 
took over control of Unoccupied 
France. 

Nov. 27 . The greater part of the French 
fleet which still survixx'd was 
scuttled by the crt'ws in Toulon 
harbor to frustrate the attempt of 
the Germans to obtain possession 
of the shij^s. 

Dec. 1 . Admiral Darlan retained his 
post as C'hief of .State in North 
Africa with Anglo-American ap¬ 
proval. On his assassination (Dec. 
24), Gen. Henri Giraud was 
designated to succeed him. 

1943 , Jan. 24 . Tripoli was occupied by 
the British Eighth Army which 
jwirsued tlic retreating Axis forces 
into Tunisia. 

Jan. 17 - 27 . Conference at Casablanca, 

Morocco, with President Franklin 
D. Rooscvxlt, I’rime Minister Winston 
Churchill, Gen. Henri Giraud, and Gen. 
Charles de Gaulle attending. The relation- 
shi}) between Giraud and the De Gaulle 
‘‘Fighting I'rench” party remained unde¬ 
fined, and Gen. Eisenhower took command 
of the unified North African operations. 
Plans for reducing the Axis powers to 
“unconditional surrender” were discussed 
at Casalflanca but not disclosed. 

Feb. 22. The Germans, who had rushed 
reinforcements to Tunisia, sought 
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to hold this Protectorate, and seized 
Kasserine Pass. The Americans re¬ 
occupied it four days later. 

Mar. 15. Gen. Giraud at Algiers re¬ 
stored representative government 
in French North Africa, declared legislation 
introduced there since 1940 void, and 
promised that after victory the French 
nation would decide its own form of govern¬ 
ment. 

Mar. 19. American forces, striking east 
from Algeria, captured El Guettar 
in Tunisia. 

Mar. 30. The British Eighth Army broke 
through the Mareth Line into 
southern Tunisia, meeting the ad¬ 
vancing American Second Army 


Corps between Gabes and El Guettar 

on Ai)r. 8. 

May 8-12. End of the Axis resistance 
in North Africa. Jiritish and 
United States forces captured the cities of 
Tunis and Bizerte. Possession of the whole 
North African coast oj)cned the central 
Mediterranean to Allied shipping and ex¬ 
posed Italy to invasion. The threat to 
Egypt and the Suez Canal was ended and 
the Italian dream of a great African empire 
had proved a costly failure. Fighting in 
Africa was estimated to have drained the 
Axis powers of 950,000 men, killed or cap¬ 
tured, 8000 airplanes, and 2,400,000 tons 
of shipping. 


11 . THE INVASION OF ITALY 

1943, July 10. United States, British, and (Sept. 8) that the Italian surrender was 


Canadian forces invaded Sicily 
under the command of Gen. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower. Over 2000 vessels were em¬ 
ployed to convoy 160,000 men, and land¬ 
ings were effected along the southern 
coast. The Americans seized (iela; the 
British l^ighth Army and Canadian troops, 
disembarking at Cape Passaro, drove along 
the east shore. 

July 14. Port Augusta was captured. 

July 19. Allied bombing planes wrecked 
Naples, and, after relocated warn¬ 
ings, attacked railway terminals 
and military objectives in Rome 
(July 20). 

July 22. Half of Sicily was occupied, the 
.Allied front stretching from Ca¬ 
tania to Mazzara. Palermo fell 
July 24. 

July 25. BENITO MUSSOLINI WAS 
FORCED TO RESIGN with his 
cabinet and his place was taken by Marshal 
Pietro Badoglio. This coup was virtually 
a revolution, breaking the 21-year period ' 
of Fascist rule. Badoglio declared the 
Fascist Party dissolved (July 28) and opened 
negotiations for an armistice. 

Aug. 18. Resistance in Sicily collapsed ; 
with the fall of Messina. The I 
campaign had cost the Allied armies an ! 
estimated 22,000 casualties, the Axis forces 
167,000. At a loss of 274 j)lanes the Allied ' 
airmen accounted for 1691 enemy air¬ 
craft. I 

Sept. 2. British and American forces 
crossed the Straits of Messina 
and landed in southern Italy. 

Sept. 3. An armistice was signed at 
Algiers, ending hostilities between 
the Anglo-American forces and those of the 
Badoglio regime. It was ar\nounced 


unconditional. The actual terms were not 
disclosed. 

Sept. 15. IN-Premier Mussolini, who 
had been held a prisoner near 
Rome, was rescued by German troops 
(Sept. 12) and proclaimed the establishment 
of a Republican Fascist Party (Sept. 15) in 
alliance with the German army of occu¬ 
pation. The Italian people were confused 
and divided, and the German divisions in 
the country seized the leading cities in¬ 
cluding Rome. 

Oct. 1. After landing near Salerno 

(Sept. 9) .American troops entered 
Naples. 'riiereafter, however, winter 
weather, the mountainous countryside, and 
stubborn German resistance stopped the 
Allied advance on a line south of Cas- 
sino. 

1944, Jan. 22. Allied forces landed at 
Anzio in an attempt to outflank 
the German lines. J"he beachhead 
})roved costly to hold and changed 
the situation little. 

Feb. 11. Part of southern Italy, with 
Sicily and Sardinia, were returned 
to the jurisdiction of the Italian govern¬ 
ment. After occupation these areas had 
been administered with the aid of an Allied 
Control Commission, and Allied Military 
Government (A.M.G.), and an Advisory 
Council for Italy composed of representa¬ 
tives of the United States, Great Britain, 
the Soviet Union, and the French Com¬ 
mittee of National Liberation. 

Mar. 15. The Allied armies launched a 
heavy assault against Cassino, 
which fell May 18. 

June 4. The Anglo-American troops 
entered Rome. 
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Aug. 12. Florence was captured after 
bitter fighting and Italy controlled 
by the Allies up to a line running fronni 
Livorno to Ancona. Thenceforth the 
Italian front remained a tense but unpro¬ 
gressive field of action until the final col¬ 
lapse of Germany in April and May, 1945 . 


The German divisions in Italy were forced 
to capitulate (Apr. 29 -May i), and the 
Fascist Republican Party dissolved. Mus¬ 
solini was seized when he attempted to 
escape to Switzerland and was shot by his 
anti-Fascist captors without formal trial 
(Apr. 29 ). 


12. THE LIBERATION OF FRANCE 
AND BELGIUM 


1944, June 6 . INVASION OF NOR¬ 
MANDY. For many months 
careful and elaborate plans had been ma¬ 
tured by the Supreme Headquarters of the 
Allied Expeditionary Forces (SHAEl*') for 
invading fTance. Command of this great¬ 
est amphibious operation in history was 
entrusted to Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower. 
The British Isles provided the chief base 
for the concentration of men and war 
material, and the [)lan of campaign to follow 
the invasion date (D-Day) was rehearsed 
in exhaustive detail. Air control was to be 
maintained by the United States 8 th and 
9 th Air Forces, and the British Royal Air 
Force, with a combined strength of over 
10,000 f)lanes. An American Naval Task 
Force and a British Naval Task Force were 
assembled to support the assault, and the 
invasion was planned to proceed under 
cover of an intense and accurately directed 
bombardment by 800 guns on 80 warships. 
To convey the troops and supplies across the 
Channel, 4000 other ships were utilized, and 
the lack of port facilit ies for disembarkation 
was overcome by a dramatic improvisation 
in engineering. Artificial harbors were to 
be constructed on an exposed coast by sink¬ 
ing lines of blockships and concrete caissons 
to form breakwaters, with floating pier¬ 
heads and pontoon causeways to serve as 
wharv es and docks. 

June 6 . United States and British forces 
succeeded in landing on the Nor¬ 
mandy coast between St. Marcouf and the 
Orne River. Within a week a stri}) of beach 
60 miles long had been occupied and the 
artificial harbors constructed. 

June 18. An unusually severe gale with 
high waves delayed landing oper¬ 
ations for three days and wrecked the major 
causeways in one artificial harbor. It was 
abandoned and trafiic diverted to a British- 
built harbor which was less exposed and 
had sulTered less severely. 

June 27. The capture of Cherbourg 
placed a major port in Allied con¬ 
trol. During the first hundred days follow¬ 
ing D-Day 2 , 200,000 men, 450,000 vehicles, 
and 4 , 000,000 tons of stores were landed. 


This extraordinary achievement was ren¬ 
dered possible by perfecting the services of 
supply, on the basis of experience gained in 
the First World War, and in the amphibious 
landings in Africa and Italy. The enormous 
output of Allied factories and shipyard.^^. 
which made it possible to duplicate all 
wrecked or damaged equipment, was also 
an important factor. 

July 9. British and Canadian troops 
captured Caen. Allied tanks broke 
through German defenses near St. Lo and 
fanned out, disorganizing enemy resistance. 
Persistent bombing of all bridges and rail¬ 
ways severely cri])|)led the German at¬ 
tempts to bring up adequate forces to halt 
the Allied drives. 

Aug. 15. In another amphibious oper¬ 
ation the Allies effected successful 
landings on the French Medi¬ 
terranean coast Ijctween Marseille 
and Nice. 

Aug. 24. The citizens of Paris rioted 
against German forces of occu¬ 
pation as Allied armed divisions crossed 
the Seine and approached the capital. 
French Forces of the Interior (FFI), which 
had been organized for underground re¬ 
sistance and supplied with arms, rose 
against the retreating Germans. 

Sept. 2 . Allied forces, which had pene¬ 
trated into Belgium, liberated 
Brussels. 

Sept. 12 . The American First Army 
crossed the German frontier near 
Eupen, and American armored forces 
entered Germany north of Trier. The 
Germans, however, manning their West- 
wall defenses, ofiered firm resistance and 
the Allied advance was halted. An Allied 
attempt to outflank the Wcstwall through 
the flat Dutch territory to the north 
(Sept. 17-26) failed, and survivors of an 
Allied airborne division which was dropped 
in Holland to Arnhem had to be with¬ 
drawn. 

Sept. 16. The American Seventh and 
the French First Armies, sweeping 
up the Rhone Valley from beachheads won 
(Aug. 15 ) on the Riviera coast, joined the 
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American Third Army at Dijon. The 
American, British, and French forces were 
then reorganized in liberated France for a 
projected assault on Germany. 

Dec. 16 - 25 . BATTLE OF THE BULGE. 
The German supreme commander 
in the west, Gen. Karl von Rundstedt, under 
orders from Adolf Hitler, dislocated Allied 
prejiarations by a sudden drive against 
thinly held American lines in the Belgian 
and Luxemburg sector. Suffering heavy 


13. THE BATTLE 

THE ROLE OF AIR POWER. In 

twentieth-century warfare the assembly 
line has become as imjiortant as the battle 
line and consequently an equally vital tar¬ 
get for attack. The strategy of blockade 
adojited by the Allied governments was 
designed primarily to starve, not the Ger¬ 
man population, but German industrial and 
military machines, chiclly by cutting off 
fuel and es.sential raw material. This aim 
could best be achieved by supplementing 
the naval blockade with a systematic bomb¬ 
ing of German factories, power plants, and 
transportation centers. 

At the commencement of the Second 
World War, in 1939, the Germans possessed 
the strongest air force in the world. By the 
close of 1943, howc\er, their bombing 
squadrons were dejdeted, though they still 
had a peak force of 3000 first-line fighters. 
Jn 1944 the Allied air offensive was sharjdy 
intensified and German air strength de¬ 
clined decisi\’ely. Over 1000 LuftUHijJc 
planes were destroyed in January and 
h'ebruary and vital machine plants in Essen 
and Schweinfurt were cripjiled. Gen. 
Henry H. Arnold, commanding general of 
the United States Army Air Forces, later 
characterized the week of Feb. 20-26, 1944, 
as “probably the most decisive of the war’^ 
because of the shattering damage inflicted 
upon German installations in six days of 
favorable flying weather. By the end of 
hostilities the Germans had received 315 
tons of ex{)losi\’e in retaliation for every ton 
of aerial bombs they had launched against 
Britain. Their loss in planes, by Jan. i, 
1945, had [passed 50,000, in comparison with 
a total loss of 17,790 suffered by the United 
States Air Forces on all fronts. During the 
last four months of fighting. Allied air 
squadrons roamed Germany almost at will, 
destroying communications, obliterating 
plants and stores, and wrecking many of 
the remaining German aircraft on the 
ground, where they lay helpless for lack of 
fuel and repairs. 


losses, the Allied forces were driven back to 
the Meuse, but they rallied to attack 
strongly on both sides of the “bulge’’ and 
the Germans were checked before the close 
of December. 

With the opening of 1945, the American, 
British, and French drives into Germany 
from the west, co-ordinated with the rapid 
and powerful Russian thrusts from the 
Danube Valley, Poland, and Fast Prussia, 
fused into one vast combined oi)eration. 


OF GERMANY, 1945 

1945. The military collapse of Germany 

was consummated in four months 
by simultaneous drives launched by Rus¬ 
sian armies in the east and south and 
American, French, and British Imperial 
forces in the west. 

Jan. 12. Opening a powerful drive into 
Poland, the Russians took Warsaw 
(Jan. 17), swe])t into Tarnow, Cracow, and 
Lodz two days later (Jan. 19), and forced 
the Germans to aliandon the whole Vistula 
defense line. By 1 el>. 20, Russian mecha¬ 
nized units, s])earheads of an encroaching 
Soviet host that numbered 215 divisions, 
were within 30 miles of Berlin. 

Feb. 7. Yalta Conference, While JVesi- 
dent Roose\’elt, Prime Minister 
Churchill, and Marshal Stalin met at Yalta 
ill the Crimea, to jflan the Anal defeat and 
occupation of Gi;rmany (p. 1143), the United 
States Third Army crossed the German 
frontier at ten [loints. British and Ca¬ 
nadian divisions opened an offcnsi\’e south¬ 
east of Nijmegen ( tel). 8). 

Feb. 22. The Third Army continued its 
progress, crossing the Saar River. 
American adxance forces dro\e into the 
Ruhr Valley (Feb. 23) and entered Trier 
(Mar. 2) and Cologne (Mar. 5). Supreme 
Headquarters of the Allied Expeditionary 
f orces announced tliat the total of German 
prisoners taken sine e D-Day (June 6, 1944) 
amounted to 954,377. 

Mar. 8. The United States First Army 
crossed the Rhine at Remagen, 
and the German defense system on the 
east bank collapsed. By Apr. 12 the 
United States Ninth Army had reached 
the Elbe River; eight days later the Rus¬ 
sians fought their way into Berlin (Apr. 
20); and advance units of the American and 
Russian armies met on the Elbe at Torgau 
(Aj)r. 2b). 

Apr. 29. German resistance in northern 
Italy broke as American and 
British forces swept into the Po Valley. 
The Fascist Republican regime disinte- 
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grated, and Benito Mussolini, attempting 
to escape to Switzerland, was captured and 
shot by Italian Anti-Fascist partisans. 
The German divisions in Italy surrendered 
unconditionally. 

Mayl. BATTLE OF BERLIN. Russian 
forces continued to shell Berlin 
and fight their way into the capital. A 
German radio announcement from Ham¬ 
burg declared tliat Adolf Hitler had died 
defending the Reichschancellery, and that 
Admiral Doenitz had succeeded him. 

One million German and Italian soldiers 
in Italy and Austria laid down their 
arms. 

May 4. The dissolution of the German 
National Socialist regime con¬ 
tinued, with local military commanders 
making their own oilers of capitulation. 
German divisions in northwestern Ger¬ 
many, the Netherlands, and Denmark sur¬ 
rendered. 

May 7. A grou[) of German army 
leaders sent envoys to Reims, 
where they signed terms of sur¬ 
render. 

May 8. President Truman for the 
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United States and Prime Minister Churchill 
for Great Britain j)roclaimed the end of 
the war in Europe (V-E Day). 

May 9. Marshal Stalin announced the 
end of the war to the Russian 
people. German army chiefs com¬ 
pleted the formula of surrender in 
Berlin. 

May 9-23. While German armed forces 
were being disarmed, the Allied 
governments transmitted orders through a 
provisional German government headed by 
Admiral Karl Doenitz. After two weeks 
this provisional regime was superseded. 
Doenitz, with several colleagues, and mem¬ 
bers of the German High Command and 
tlie General Staff, were taken into cus¬ 
tody. 

June 5. An Allied Control Committee, 
including Gen. Dwight D. Eisen¬ 
hower, I'ield Marshal Sir Bernard L. Mont¬ 
gomery, and Marshal Gregory K. Zhukov, 
assumed full control throughout Germany. 
German territory, as of Dec. 31, 1937, was 
delimited in four zones of occupation under 
American, British, Russian, and French 
military administration. 


14. THE WAR IN ASI .4 


1939. Economic penetration and military 

intervention enalfied the Japanese 
to bring a widening area of China under 
their control after 1931, and especially after 
1937. By the capture of Hankow in 1939, 
they forced the Chinese Nationalists to 
establish a new capital at Chungking 
(p. 1122). At the same time, the outbreak 
of war in Furope compelled the British, 
ITench, and Russian governments to con¬ 
centrate their forces in that quarter, and 
left the United States the only Great 
Jk>wer in a position to o{)pose Japanese e.x- 
pansion. 

Dec. 31. Russia and Japan reached an 
accord concerning the renewal of 
fishing rights and the settlement 
of debt claims between Russia and 
Manchukuo, 

1940, Jan. 14. Admiral Mitsumasa Yonai 

formed a new Japanese cabinet. 

Jan. 26. J'he Trade Treaty between the 
United States and Japan, first 
negotiated in 1911, expired. The State De¬ 
partment informed the Japanese govern¬ 
ment that commercial arrangements would 
continue on a day-to-day basis. 

Mar. 30. The JajKinese supi)orted the 
establishment of a puppet govern¬ 
ment under Wang Ching-wei at Nanking 
to administer the areas of China under 
their control. 


Apr. 17. Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull warned the Japanese that 
the United States would oppose any 
attempt to change the status quo of the 
Netherlands East Indies by other than 
peaceful means. 

June 9. Russia and Japan reached an 
accord regarding the disputed 
frontier of Manchukuo. 

June 25. With the collapse of France 
under the German invaision, the 
Jai)anese demanded the right to 
land forces in French Indo-China. 
Ja{)anese warships arrived at 
several ports there. 

July 16. Prince Fumumaro Konoye be¬ 
came Japanese premier with a 
mandate to organize the govern¬ 
ment on totalitarian lines. 

July 18 . The British government closed 
the Burma Road. This was the 
main route by which the Chinese National¬ 
ist armies under Gen. Chiang K’ai-shek 
could obtain foreign war material. The 
Japanese agreed to discuss peace terms 
with the Chinese Nationalist govern¬ 
ment. 

Aug. 9. British garrisons at Shanghai 
and in northern China were with¬ 
drawn. 

Sept. 4 . Secretary of State Hull warned 
the Japanese government that ag- 
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gressive moves against Indo-China would 
have an unfortunate effect upon public 
opinion in the United States. 

Sept. 26. After the French government 
at Vichy had conceded the use of 
three airfields and several ports in Indo- 
China, Japanese forces began the occu¬ 
pation of Indo-China and crossed into China 
120 miles from Hanoi. The United States 
government placed an embargo on the ex¬ 
port of iron and steel scrap after Oct. 15 to 
countries (except Great Britain) outside the j 
Western Hemisphere. The Japanese am¬ 
bassador at Washington described this 
(Oct. 8) as an “unfriendly act.” 

Sept. 27. JAPAN JOINED ITALY 
AND GERMANY in a ten-year 
tripartite pact “for the creation of con¬ 
ditions which would promote the prosperity 
of their peoples.” The pact also contained 
mutual ])ledges of total aid in the event 
any of the partners became engaged in 
war with a country not yet a belliger¬ 
ent. 

Oct. 18. Great Britain reopened the 
Burma Road. 

1941, Jan. 31. Under Japanese auspices 
an armistice was arranged to end 
hostilities which had broken out between 
Thailand and French Indo-China. The 
Japanese obtained rice, rubber, coal and 
minerals from Indo-China, and confirmed 
their military occupation. 

Mar. 11. France and Thailand concluded 
a convention, later signed at ; 
Tokyo (May 9) whereby Thailand acquired i 
the section of Laos Province west of the i 
Mekong River, three-fourths of the Cam- 
y)ong-d1iom Province, and territory in 
northern Cambodia. 

Apr. 13. JAPAN AND RUSSIA CON¬ 
CLUDED A NEUTRALITY 
PACT. 

July 26. All Japanese credits in the 

United States were “frozen” by | 
a presidential decree. Great Britain took j 
similar action regarding Japanese assets in | 
that country. All armed forces in the 
Philippine Islands were placed under the 
control of the United States, with Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur as Commander-in- 
Chief in the Far East. 

Aug. 17. President Roosevelt warned 
the Japanese ambassador. Ad¬ 
miral Nomura, that any further policy of 
military domination in Asia by the Japanese 
would force the United States “to take 
immediately any and all steps necessary” 
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to safeguard legitimate American rights 
and interests. Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill declared a week later (Aug. 24 ) 
that Great Britain would support the 
United States if negotiations with Japan 
failed. 

Oct. 17. Prince Fumumaro Konoye re¬ 
signed as Japanese premier and 
was replaced by Gen. Hideki 
Tojo. 

Nov. 17. Ambassador Joseph C. Grew 
at Tokyo cal)led a warning to the 
United States that the Japanese 
might make a sudden attack. 

Nov. 20. At W^ashington Admiral No¬ 
mura and a special Japanese 
envoy, Saburo Kurusu, proposed that the 
United States and Japan reopen trade re¬ 
lations and co-operate in securing the 
commodities of the Netherlands East 
Indies. 

Nov. 26. Secretary Hull proposed as a 
basis of agreement that the Jap¬ 
anese withdraw their forces from China 
and Indo-China, recognize the territorial 
integrity of these countries and accept the 
Chinese Nationalist government. The 
United States and Japan could then nego¬ 
tiate a liberal trade treaty. Mr. Kurusu 
declared such proposals practically “put 
an end to the negotiations.” Three days 
later (Nov. 29), Secretary Hull informed the 
British ambassador that diplomatic con¬ 
versations between the United States and 
Japan had virtually broken down. 

Dec. 6 . President Roosevelt cabled a 
personal message to the Emperor 
of Japan urging him to use his 
influence to preserve peace. 

Dec. 7. JAPANESE ATTACK ON 
PEARL HARBOR (p. 1167). 

After December 7, when Japan was at 
war with the United States and Great 
Britain, the conflict in China was over¬ 
shadowed by developments in the Pacific 
and the East Indies. Japanese conquest of 
Burma (1942) closed the Burma Road, the 
last practicable route by which military 
supplies could reach Chungking, for only a 
few tons a month could be flown in by air. 
Chinese armies remained in the field, and 
the Japanese kept an army of 1,000,000 
men as an occupying force to protect towns 
and railway lines. The ultimate fate of 
these Japanese armies in Asia, and their 
communications with the Japanese home 
islands, depended upon the outcome of the 
war at sea. 
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15. THE WAR IN THE PACIFIC, 1941-1945 


1941 , Dec. 7 . The JAPANESE SEA AND 

AIR FORCES LAUNCHED A 
SURPRISE ATTACK ON THE UNITED 
STATES BASE AT PEARL HARBOR, 
HAWAII, ON THE PHILIPPINES, and 
against British forces in Hongkong and 
Malaya, dlie United States forces were 
caught unprepared. At Hawaii five battle¬ 
ships and three cruisers were sunk or seri¬ 
ously damaged, three battleships less 
severely damaged, many smaller vessels 
sunk or crippled, and 177 aircraft destroyed. 
The casualties included 2343 dead, S76 
missing, and 1272 injured. 

Dec. 8. THE UNITED STATES DE¬ 
CLARED WAR ON JAPAN. 
Japanese air and naval forces attacked 
Guam and Wake Island. Resistance on 
Guam ended Dec. 13 and on Wake Island 
Dec. 20. Great Britain declared war on 
Japan. 

Dec. 10 . riie British battleships Prince 
of Wales and Repulse, which had 
been dispatched to Singapore, 
were sunk by Japanese aircraft off 
the Malay coast. 

Dec. 11 . GERMANY AND ITALY 
DECLARED WAR ON THE 
UNITED STATES. 

Dec. 21 . A ten-year treaty of alliance 

was signed at Bangkok between 
Japan and Thailand. Fhe Thai govern¬ 
ment agreed to aid Ja])an and declared war 
(Jan. 2^, 1Q42) against Great Britain and 
the United States. 

Dec. 25 . British forces at Hongkong 
surrendered to the Ja{)anese. 

1942 , Jan. 2 . Manila and Cavite were 

captured by the Japanese. United 
States and Pliilij^pine forces fortified their 
position on Bataan Peninsula and held out 
until April 9. The island fort of Corregidor 
at the entrance to Manila Bay did not fall 
until May 6. 

Jan. 11. Japanese forces commenced an 
occupation of the Netherlands 
East Indies, landing on Celebes, at Ra- 
baul (Jan. 23), New Ireland (Jan. 25), 
the Solomon Islands (Jan, 26), and Am- 
boina (Jan. 31;. 

Jan. 24 - 27 . Allied forces sank fi\ e Jap¬ 
anese transports in a naval en¬ 
gagement in the Macassar Straits, 

Feb. 16 . Japanese forces, which had 
penetrated Malaya, captured 
Singapore from the north by land, taking 
5 o,ooo prisoners. 


Feb. 27 -Mar. 1. Battle of the Java Sea. 

Naval units of the United Nations 
were largely destroyed, opening 
the way for the Japanese conquest 
of the East Indies. Batavia fell 
on Mar. 6. 

Mar. 7 . The British evacuated Rangoon 

and the Japanese rapidly occupied 
Burma. Lashio was taken (Apr. 
30), closing the Burma Road at 
that point, and Mandalay fell on 
May 2. 

Mar. 9 . The conquest of Java was virtu¬ 
ally completed by the Japanese, 
who had won Timor (Feb. 20) also. The 
growing threat to Australia was checked in 
the jungles of New Guinea, and Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur assumed command of 
the combined Allied forces in the southwest 
Tacilic (Mar. 17). 

May 5 . To avert possible Japanese 
penetration, British forces landed 
at Diego Suarez, naval base on the north 
end of Madagascar, and proceeded to oc¬ 
cupy this French colony, entering the 
capital, Tananarive, on Sept. 23. 

May 7 . BATTLE OF THE CORAL 
SEA. .Allied naval and air power 
frustrated a po.ssible Japanese invasion of 
Australia or the New Hebrides by de¬ 
stroying 100,000 tons of Japanese ship¬ 
ping between New Guinea and the Solomon 
Islands. 

June 4 - 7 . A Japanese naval force at¬ 
tacked Midway Island and was 
dispersed with heavy losses by 
United States naval and air units. 

June 12 . Japanese invaders occupied 
Attu in the Aleutian Islands and 
later landed on Kiska. The Japanese tide 
of conquest was at its height, coinciding 
with the German drive for the Caucasian 
oil helds. 

July 9 , The Chinese Nationalist armies 
won a major success over the 
Japanese in Kiangsi Province. 

Aug. 7 . United States Marines landed 
in the Solomon Islands. Tulagi 
and Japanese air fields on Guadal¬ 
canal were captured. 

Nov. 12. A three-day naval battle in 
the Solomon Islands ended in a 
victory for United States forces. One 
Japanese battleship and five cruisers were 
reported sunk, and twelve transports de^ 
stroyed. 
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1943 , Mar. 4 . Allied air squadrons de¬ 

stroyed a Japanese convoy ap¬ 
proaching New Guinea. 

July 1 . Oj)ening a concerted offensive 
in tlie South Pa( ilic, Allied forces 
captured Rendova Island (July 2) while 
Australian troops linked up with American 
troops at Salamaua (July 3). The Japanese 
base and airfield at Munda on New Georgia 
Island fell Aug. 7. In Scj)teml)er a Jap¬ 
anese force of 20,000 was encircled near 
Lae (Sept. 6-7), the airheld at Salamaua 
captured (Sept. 13), and Finschhafen oc¬ 
cupied (( 3 ct. 3). Allied forces disembarked 
on Bougainville Island (Of t. 31). Landing 
on the Gilbert Islands (\ov. 22), United 
States forces crushed Ja[)anese resistance 
in three days’ fighting, and Marines caj)- 
tured the important air base ai Cape 
Gloucester on l>)ec. 31. 

1944 , Feb. 2 . Invasion of the Marshall 

Islands. Roi was seized by the 
United Slates troops (f'eb. 3), Kwajalein 
(Feb. ()), and an air Ijase in Einwetok (Feb. 
;2o). On March i American troojis landed 
on the Admiralty Islands, and new land¬ 
ings were achie\ ed in New Guinea (Ay>r. 2.1) 
at Hollandia and Aitape. The Schouten 
group was invaded (May 28) and the 
Marianas (June lO). 

June 16 . United States Superfortress 
bombing planes raided the Jap¬ 
anese home island of Kyushu, opening 
a campaign of destructive attacks on Jap¬ 
anese cities which ended onl}' with the 
Japanese cafiitulation. 

Aug. 11 . 'I'lie recapture of Guam was 
completed. On the Indian fron¬ 
tier the last Ja{.)anese invaders 
were dri\ en back to l-Jurma. 

Sept. 14 . American forces disembarked 
on Morotai in the IMolucca Is¬ 
lands, and on the Palau Islands 
in the Carulinas (Sept. 15). 

Oct. 19 . United States invasion groups, 
commanded by Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur, landed on the island 
of Leyte, ojiening the campaign for 
the reconquest of the Philippines. 

Oct. 21 - 22 . SECOND BATTLE OF 
THE PHILIPPINE SEA. The 
Japanese fleet, having failed to halt the 
invasion, withdrew from I’liilifqhne waters 
(Oct. 25). it had suffered 40 ships sunk, 40 
damaged, and 405 planes destroyed. More 
United States forces were promptly landed 
on the island of Samos (Oct. 26). 

Nov. 26 . A new jdiase of the Pacific 
War opened with the initiation of 
raids on Japan by United States land 
based B-29 bombers operating from 
Saipan in the Mariana Islands. 


1945 , Feb. 19 -Mar. 17 . The stubborn and 
protracted battle for Iwo Jima 

gave the United States air forces a base 
750 miles from Yokohama, at a cost of 
19,938 American casualties, including 4198 
dead. 

Mar. 21 . United States carrier air¬ 
craft, penetrating Japanese inland 
waters, attacked principal units of the 
Jaj^iancse fleet, damaged 15 warships and 
destroyed 475 jikines. No United States 
ship was lost. 

Apr. 30 . In Southeast Asia the 14th 
British Imiierial .\rmy (Admiral 
Lord Louis Mountbatten), whth support 
from United Stales and Chinese forces, 
completed the destruction in fifteen montlis 
of the Japanese 15th, 2Sth, and 33d armies. 
'Total Japanese casualties were set (May 5) 
at 347 , 000 . 

Apr. 1 . United States Marines and 
army troops invaded Okinawa. 
An attem[)t by the Japanese licet to check 
this amphilhous operation resulted in the 
sinking by Americ:an aircraft (Ai>r. 7) of 
the Jajianesc battleship Yamato (45,000 
tons), 2 cruisers, and 3 destro}x*rs. The 
last bitter resistance on Okinawa did 
not end until June 21, but the island pro¬ 
vided an airbase 325 miles from Jajianese 
cities. 

May-Aug. In the greatest air offensive 
in history United States land- 
based and carrier-based aircraft destroyed 
or immobilized the remnants of the Jap¬ 
anese navy, shattered Japanese industry, 
and curtaik'd Ja|)anese sea communications 
by submarine and air attack and extensive 
minefields. United States battleships 
moved in to shell densely populated cities 
with impunity and the Twentieth Air Force 
droj)j)ed 40,000 tons of bombs on Japanese 
industrial centers in ime month. 

After the collapse of Germany in May 
(p. 1165) the Japanese were left witliout 
allies, and the British and American re¬ 
sources in men and material were redirected 
toward the Pacific theater of war. Ja{)- 
anese strength was already half-broken 
and Japanese morale was beginning to 
disintegrate when two terrible strokes 
within one week hastened the conclusion 
of the war. 

Aug. 6. AN ATOMIC BOMB, secretly 
prepared by British and American 
scientists, was dropped on the 
Japanese city ol Hiroshima with 
obliterating effect. The city was 
three-fifths destroyed. 

Aug. 8. SOVIET RUSSIA DECLARED 
WAR ON JAPAN and commenced 
a powerful invasion of Manchuria. 
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Aug. 10 . The Japanese cabinet decided 
to make an offer of surrender. 
The Allied terms of capitulation were com¬ 
municated to Tokyo and accepted four 
days later (Aug. 14). United States 
forces of occupation landed in Japan on 
Aug. 26 . 

Sept. 2 . The FORMAL TERMS OF 
SURRENDER WERE SIGNED 


by the Japanese officials and military 
leaders on board the U.S.S. Missouri in 
Tokyo Bay. Capitulation terms for Jap¬ 
anese forces in China, estimated at 
1,000,000 men, were signed in Nanking 
(Sept. 9) by Japanese commanders and 
representatives of Generalissimo Chiang 
K’ai-shek. 


16. THE ORGANIZATION OF PEACE 


The League of Nations, formed at Ver¬ 
sailles in 19IQ, failed to curb powerful 
aggressors or to protect its weaker members 
from attack. It was never a well-balanced, 
truly supra-national league, and proved 
itself unfitted to deal with economic prob¬ 
lems or to enforce its decisions. When the 
Second World War opened in 1939, the 
League of Nations had lost almost all its 
prestige and iniluence. 

The international anarchy, repudiation 
of treaties, acts of aggression, and final out¬ 
break of a general war, which marked the 
1930’s, brought home to peaceful nations 
the need for an organization better adajited 
to adjust international tensions and dis¬ 
putes. 

Three projects for international feder¬ 
ation took form in the war years 1939-45. 
In Eurojie, Germany, Italy, and their 
satellite states forged an anti-C"omintern, 
anti-democratic bloc which Adolf Hitler 
called his “New Order.” In Asia and the 
East Indies the Japanese extended their 
power over a widening area, which they 
termed a “Co-prosperity Sphere” and in 
which they promulgated the doctrine of 
Asia for the Asiatics. Both the German 
and the Japanese hegemony had contracted 
and finally collapsed in defeat by the 
summer of 1945. 

The third international federation formed 
in the war years came to be known as the 
United Nations Organization. It was based 
ideologically upon the foundations of the 
Atlantic Charter (p. 1137), structurally upon 
the wartime solidarity of the “Big Three,” 
Britain, Russia, and the United States, and 
financially u])on the credits (43 billion 
dollars) made available to nations which 
opposed the Axis by the Lend-I .ease policy 
of the United States government. The 
victory of the United Nations, achieved in 
large measure through the effective mo¬ 
bilization of world resources, left their 
leaders in a position to write the peace 
treaties. 

1943 , Nov. 9 . The United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration 
held its first session at Atlantic City. This 


international body, organized by the repre¬ 
sentatives of 44 nations, was created to aid 
countries which had been subjugated by 
the Axis powers. Its staff was intended to 
form in effect “an international civil 
service.” 

I 1944 , Apr. A United Nations Organization 
for Educational and Cultural Re¬ 
construction was proposed by the 
ministers of education from the 
Allied count ries, meeting in Lon¬ 
don. 

July 1 - 22 . A United Nations Monetary 
and Financial Conference {Bretton 
Woods Conference) met for three weeks of 
discussion. To imj)rove world economic 
conditions, the delegates of the United 
I Nations pro|)().sed to create an International 
Monetary Fund and an International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development, the 
first with a credit of ^8,800,000,000, the 
second with a caju'tal of ^10,000,000,000. 
The major purpose was to ax ert currency 
disorders and staljilize exchange rates, and 
the plans, worked out };)y the financial ex¬ 
perts of 44 nations, were referred to the gov¬ 
ernments concerned for approval. 

Sept. 16 - 26 . The Council of the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration held its second session, at 
; Montreal. The allotment of ^50,000,000 to 
! Italy, partly for medical supplies, marked 
I the first extension of aid by the United 
: Nations to a former enemy country. Plans 
I were laid to provide for a budget of $11 y- 
500,000 for 1945, t)y assessing member 
states. Whether UNRRA supplies and 
administrators would be admitted to 
countries liberated by the Russian armies 
remained undecided. 

Oct. 9 . Dumbarton Oaks Conference. 

Delegates representing the United 
States, the British Commonwealth, and the 
Soviet Union, after meeting from Aug. 21 
to Sept. 27, published j^roposals for a per¬ 
manent international organization to be 
known as the United Nations. The aim of 
the new society of nations was the preserva¬ 
tion of world peace and security. 
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1946, Apr. 26-June 26. SAN FRANCISCO 
CONFERENCE. Delegates of 50 
nations met at San Francisco to complete a 
Charter for the United Nations Organi¬ 
zation. A preliminary draft was submitted 
to the Conference on June 22 by the United 
States Secretary of State Edward R. Stet- 
tinius. It provided for four organs in the 
new body: (i) a General Assembly as the 
major policy shaping forum; ( 2 ) a Security 
Council to supervise military and political 
problems; (3) an Economic and Social 
Council to deal with problems of economic 
and social conflict; and (4) an International 
Court of Justice for the adjustment of inter¬ 
national disputes. The administrati\’e 
work of the United Nations Organization 
was to be handled by a general Secretariat 
directed by a Secretary General. 

July 17-Aug. 2. POTSDAM CONFER¬ 
ENCE. President Harry S. Tru¬ 
man for the United States, Prime Minister ; 
Winston Churchill for Great Britain, and ; 
Generalissimo J. V. Stalin for the Union of 
Sovdet Socialist Republics met in Berlin to 
confer on plans for re-establishing peace. 
After July 28, Mr. Clement R. Attlee, head 
of the new British Labor Cabinet, rei)laced 
Mr. Churchill at the Conference. An agree¬ 
ment was reached that a Council of For¬ 
eign Ministers, representing the United 
States, Great Britain, Russia, Prance, and 
China, should be established to continue 
the task of drafting peace settlements, 
d'his Council held its first session in London 
(Sept. 11). 

For Germany the decisions reached at the 
Potsdam Conference implied; (i) disarma¬ 
ment and demilitarization; (2) dissolution 
of National Socialist institutions; (3) trial 
of war criminals; (4) en(H)uragement of 
democratic ideals; (5) restoration of local 
self-government and democratic political 
parties; (O) freedom of speech, press, and 
religion, subject to the requirements of 
military security. 

Economic restrictions drafted l)y the 
Conference for Germany included: (i) pro¬ 
hibition of the manufacture of war materials 
and implements of war; (2) controlled pro- 
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duction of metals, chemicals, and machinery 
essential to war; (3) decentralization of 
German cartels, syndicates, and trusts; 
(4) emphasis upon agriculture and peaceful 
domestic industries; (5) control of exports, 
imports, and scientific research. The 
methods whereby the victors would enforce 
these conditions were to be worked out in 
detail later. 

The Conference further ordained “that 
Germany be compelled to compensate to 
the greatest possible extent for the loss and 
suffering that she has caused to the United 
Nations. . . The members of the Con¬ 
ference agreed in princij)le on the disposal 
of the German navy and merchant marine, 
but in this matter likewise the details were 
not worked out. 

Peace treaties with Finland, Bulgaria, 
Hungary, Rumania, and Italy were to he 
drawn uf) as prompt ly as possible. 

Sept. 2. FORMAL TERMS OF SUR¬ 
RENDER were signed by the 
Japanese civil and military envoys at 
Tokyo. The Jai)anese home i.slands were 
placed under the rule of a United States 
army of occupation, l)Ut the Emperor re¬ 
mained at the head of the state and the 
Japanese political and police officials con¬ 
tinued to fulfill their functions. The high 
command and the military organizations 
were progressi\'ely disbanded. American 
forces also occupied island possessions re¬ 
gained or neW'ly caj)tured in the Pacific 
Ocean. 

Korea became a trusteeship of the United 
Nations. The Kurile Islands and the 
southern part of Sakhalin were ceded to 
Russia, Outer Mongolia was recognized as 
part of the Sendet sphere of control, and 
Russia shared with China the facilities and 
supervision of Port Arthur and the Man¬ 
churian railroads. China regained sover¬ 
eignty over Inner Mongolia and Manchuria, 
as well as the islands of Formosa and 
Hainan. Hongkong was reoccu|)ied by the 
British, who likewise accepted the formal 
surrender at Singapore (Sept. 12) of all 
Japanese forces (585,000 men) in Southeast 
Asia and the East Indies. 
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ROMAN EMPERORS 


Augustus (Gaius Julius Caesar 
Octavianus) 

Tiberius (Tiberius Claudius Nero 
Caesar) 

Caligula (Gaius Claudius Nero 
Caesar Germanicus) 

Claudius (Tiberius Claudius Nero 
Caesar Driisus ) 

Nero (Lucius Doniitius Aheno- 
barbus Claudius Drusus) 
Galba (Servius Sulpicius Gallia) 
Otho (Marcus Salvius Otho) 
Vitellius (Aldus Vitellius Ger¬ 
manicus) 

Vespasian (d'itus Flavius Ves- 
pasianus) 

'Pitus (Titus Flavius Vespasianus) 
Domitian (Titus Idavius I.)o- 
mitianus) 

Nerva (Marcus Cocceius xNerva) 
d'rajan (xMarcus Clpius Nerva 
d’raianus) 

Hadrian (Publius Aelius d'rai- 
anus Hadrian us) 

Antoninus Pius ('I'itus Aurelius 
P'ulvius Boionius Arrius An¬ 
toninus I’ius) 

Marcus Aurelius (Marcus Annius 
Aurelius Verus) 

Lucius Aurelius Verus (Lucius 
Ceionius Conunodiis Verus) 
Commodus (I^ucius Aelius Mar¬ 
cus Aurelius Antoninus Com¬ 
modus) 

Pertinax (Publius Helvius Perti- 
nax) 

Didius Julian (Marcus Didius 
Salvius Julianus Severus) 
Septimius Severus (Lucius Sep- 
timius Severus) 

Caracalla (Marcus Aurelius An¬ 
toninus Bassianus Caracallus) 
Geta (P'ublius Septimius Gcta) 
Macrinus (Marcus Opellius Se¬ 
verus Macrinus) 

Elagabulus (Marcus Varius Avi- 
tus Bassianus Aurelius An¬ 
toninus Heliogabalus) 


222-235 


235-238 

237- 238 
238 
238 

238- 244 
244-249 
249-251 

251- 253 

252- 253 


253-259 

259(255) 

-268 
26S-270 

270-275 

275-276 


276 -282 
281-283 

284-305 

286-305 

305(293) 

-306 

305(293) 

-311 

306-307 

306-312 

311(307) 

-324 

311(306) 

-337 


Alexander Severus (Marcus Alex- 
ianus Bassianus Aurelius Se¬ 
verus Alexander) 

Maximin (Gaius Julius Verus 
Maximinus “Thrax”) 

Gordian I (Marcus Antonius 
Gordianus) 

Pupienus (Alarcus Clodius Pu- 
pienus Maximus) 

Balbinus (Decimus Caelius Bal- 
binus) 

Gordian III (Marcus Antonius 
Gordianus) 

Philipp “Arabs’" (Marcus Julius 
Philippus “Arabs”) 

Deciiis (Gaius Messius Quintus 
Traianus Decius) 

Gallus (Gaius Vibius Treboni- 
anus Gallus) 

Aemilian (Marcus Julius Aemilius 
Aemilianus) 

Valerian (Gaius Publius Licinius 
Valeriajuis) 

Gallien (Publius Licinius Egna- 
tius Gallienus) 

Claudius H (Marcus Aurelius 
Claudius Gothicus) 

Aurelian (Lucius Domitius Aure- 
lianus) 

Tacitus (Marcus Claudius Taci¬ 
tus) 

Probus (Marcus Aurelius Probus) 
Cams (Marcus Aurelius Carus) 
Diocletian (Gaius Aurelius Va¬ 
lerius Diodes Jovius) 

Maximian (Marcus Aurelius Va¬ 
lerius Maximianus Herculius) 
Constantius I (Flavius Valerius 
Constantins Chlorus) 

Galerius (Gaius Galerius Valerius 
Alaximianus) 

Severus (Flavius Valerius Se¬ 
verus) 

Maxentius (Marcus Aurelius Va¬ 
lerius Maxell tius) 

Licinius (Gaius Flavius Valerius 
Licinianus Licinius) 
Constantine I, the Great (Flavius 
Valerius Constantinus) 
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337-340 

Constantine II (Flavius Valerius 

408(402) 

Theodosius II (in the East) 


Claudius Constantinus) 

-450 

Valentinian III (Flavius Placidius 

337-361 

Constant!us II (Flavius Valerius 

425-454 


Julius Constantius) 


Valentinianus, in the West) 

337-350 

Constans (Flavius Valerius Julius 

450-457 

Marcian (Marcianus, in the l-’.ast) 


Constans) 

455 

Petronius (Flavius Ancius Pe- 

361-363 

Julian, the Apostate (Flavius 


tronius Maximus, in the West) 


Claudius Julianus) 

455-457 

Avitus (Flavius Maecilius Epar- 

363-364 

Jovian (Flavius Jovianus) 


chus Avitus, in the West) 

364-375 

Valentinian I (Flavius Valentini- 

457-461 

Majorian (Julius Valerius Maio- 


anus, in the West) 


ranus, in the West) 

364-378 

Valens (in the East) 

457-474 

Leo I (Leo 'Phrax, Magnus, in 

375(367) 

Gratian (Flavius Gratianus Au¬ 


the East) 

-383 

gustus, in the West) 

461-465 

Severns (Libius Severianus Se- 

375-392 

Valentinian II (Flavius Valen- 


verus, in the West) 


tinianus, in the West ) 

467-472 

Antliemius (Procopius Anthe¬ 

379-395 

Theodosius, tlie Great (Flavius 


mius, in the West) 


Theodosius, in the East, and, 

472 

Olybrius (Anicius Olybrius,in the 


after 392, in the West) 


West) 

383-388 

Alaximus (Magnus Clemens 

473-474 

Glycerius (in the West) 


Maximus) 

473-475 

Julius Nepos (in the West) 

392-394 

Eugenius 

473-474 

Leo II (in the East) 

395(383) 

Arcadius (in the East) 

474-491 

Zeno (in the East) 

-408 


475-476 

Romulus Augustulus (Flavius 

395 ( 393 ) 

Honorius (Flavius Honorius, in 


Momyllus Romulus Augustus, 

-423 

the West) 


in the West) 
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BYZANTINE 

E M P E HORS 

474 - 49 ^ 

Zeno 

715-717 

'Theodosius III 

491-518 

Anastasius I 

717-741 

Leo III (the Isaurian) 

518-527 

Justin I (Flavius Justinus) 

741-775 

Constantine V (Kopronymus) 

527(518) 

Justinian the Great (Flavius 

775-780 

Leo IV 

-565 

Justinianus) 

780-797 

Constantine VI (Porphyro- 

565-578 

Justin II (Flavius Justinus) 


genetus) 

578(574) 

Tiberius (Flavius Constantinus 

797-802 

Irene (empress) 

-582 

Tiberius) 

802-811 

Nicephorus 1 

582-602 

Maurice (Mauritius) 

8ii 

Stauracius (Staurakius) 

602-610 

Phocas I 

811-813 

Michael 1 (Rhangabe) 

610-641 

Heraclius I 

813-820 

Leo V (the Armenian) 

641 

Constantine III (Constan¬ 

820-829 

Michael II (Halbus) 

ir— 

tinus) 

829(820) 

Theophilus I 

641 

Heracleon (lleracleonas) 

-842 


641-668 

Constans II 

842-867 

Michael III 

668-685 

Constantine IV (IWgonatus) 

842-866 

Bardas 

685-695 

Justinian II (Rhinotmetus) 

867 

Theophilus II 

and 


867(866) 

Basil I (the Macedonian) 

705-7II 


-886 


695-698 

Leontius II 

886-912 

Leo VI (the Wise) 

698-705 

Tiberius III (Apsimar) 

912-913 

Alexander III 

711-713 

Philippicus 

913-959 

Constantine VII (Porphyro- 

713-7^5 

Anasusius II 


genetus) 
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919-944 Romanus I (Lecapenus) 

959-963 Romanus II 
963(976) Basil II (Bulgaroctonus) 

-'1025 

963-969 Nicephorus II (Phocas) 

969-976 John I (Tzimisces) 

1025(976) Constantine VIII 
-1028 

1028-1050 Zoe (empress) 

1028-1034 Romanus III (Argyropolus) 
1034-1041 Michael IV (the Paphlagonian) 

1041- 1042 Michael V (Kalaphates) 

1042- 1054 Constantine IX (Monoma- 

chus) 

1054-1056 Theodora (empress) 

1056- 1057 Michael VI (Stratioticus) 

1057- 1059 Isaac I (Comnemis) 

1059-1067 Constantine X (Dukas) 

1067 Andronicus 

1067 Constantine XI 

1067-1071 Romanus IV (Diogenes) 
1071-1078 Michael VII (Parapinakes) 
1078-1081 Nicephorus III (Botaniates) 
1081-1118 Alexius 1 (Comnenus) 

1118-1143 John 11 (Calus) 

1143-1180 Manuel I 

1180-1183 Alexius II 

1182-1185 Andronicus I 

1185-1195 Isaac II (Angelus-Comncnus) 

1195-1203 Alexius III (Angelusj 

1203-1204 Isaac II (restored) | 

1203-1204 Alexius 1 \' 


1204 Alexius V (Dukas) 

Latin Emperors 

1204- 1205 Baldwin I 

1205- 1216 Henry 
1216-1217 Peter de Courtenay 
1218-1228 Robert de Courtenay 
1228-1261 Baldwin II 

Nicaean Emperors 

1206- 1222 Theodore I (Lascaris) 
1222-1254 John Dukas Vatatzes 
1254-1259 Theodore II (Lascaris) 

1258- 1261 John IV (Lascaris) 

1259- 1261 Michael VIII (Paleologus) 
(1282) 

The Paleologi 

1261(1250) Michael Mil 
-1282 

1282-1328 Andronicus II (the Elder) 
1295-1320 Michael IX (co-emperor) 
1328-1341 Andronicus III (the Younger) 
1341-1347 John (Paleologus) 

1347(1341) John VI (Cantacuzene) 

-1354 

1355-137^ John V (restored) 

137(1-1370 Andronicus IV 
1370-1391 John V (restored) 

1390 John VII 

1301-1425 Manuel II 
1425-1448 John VTI 
1448-1453 Constantine XIII 
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THE CALIPHS, TO 1256 


622(57o)-632 MOHAMMED 

The Orthodox Caliphate 
632-634 Abu Bakr 
634-644 Omar 
644-656 Othman 
656-661 Ali 

The Omayyad Caliphate 
661-680 Mo’awiya 1 
680-682 Yazid I 
683 Mo’awiya II 

684- 685 Marwan 1 

685- 705 Abdalmalik 
705-715 Walid I 

715-717 Sulayman 
717-720 Omar ibn Abdul-Aziz 


720-724 Yazid II 
724-743 Hisham 

743- 744 Walid II 

744 Y'azid III 

744- 750 Marwan II 

The Abhasid Caliphate 
75o~754 Abu-l-Abbas al-Saffah 
754“77S Al-Mansur 
77 S ~785 Al-Mahdi 

785- 786 Al-Hadi 

786- 809 Harun Al-Rashid 
809-813 Al-Amin 

^13-833 Al-Ma’mun (Mamun the 
Great) 

833-842 Al-Mu’tasim 
842-847 Al-Wathiq 
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847-861 Al-Mu lawakkil 

861- 862 Al-Muntasir 

862- 866 Al-Musta’in 
866-86q Al-Mu’tazz 

869- 870 Al-Muqtadi 

870- 892 Al-Mu’tamid 
892-902 Al-Mu’tadid 
902-908 Al-Muqtafi 
908-932 Al-Muqtadir 
932-934 Al-Qahir 
934-940 Al-Radi 
940-944 Al-Mutlaqi 
944-946 Al-Mustaqfi 
946-974 Al-Muti 


974-091 

Al-Ta’i 

99I-I031 

Al-()adir 

1031-1075 

AI-Qaam 

1075-1094 

Al-Muqtadi 

1094-1118 

yVl-Mustazhir 

1118-1135 

Al-Mustarshid 

1135-1136 

Al-Rashid 

1136-1160 

Al-Muqtali 

I i6o-n 70 

Al-Mustanjid 

1170-1180 

Al-Mustadi 

1180—1225 

Al-Nasir 

1225-1226 

Al-Zahir 

1226-1242 

Al-Mustansir 

1242-1256 

Al-Mustii’sim 


APPENDIX IV 

ROMAN POPES 

(Names marked with an asterisk indicate j)opcs sainted l)y the Church. 
Names in italics are tliose of anti-]X')pes.; 


? 42-?67 

*Peter 

31r-314 

67-?70 

*Linus 

314-335 

79-?90 

*Anacletus I 

33d 

90-?()9 

^element .1 

337-352 

99-?]07 

*FA'arist us 

352 - 3 ^>(> 

107-?!16 

* Ale Minder 1 

355 ~ 3^^5 

116-?125 

*Sixtus I 

3 () 6-384 

125-?! 36 

*"relesphorus 

306-367 

I36-?140 

*lly^;inus 

384-398 

140-?!54 

*Pius 1 

398-401 

154-?!65 

*Anicetus 

402-417 

165-174 

*Soter 

417-418 

174-189 

*Eleutherius 

418-422 

189-198 

*Victor I 

418-410 

198-217 

*Zephrynus 

422-432 

217-222 

*Calixtus 

432-440 

222-230 

’"Urban I 

440-461 

230-235 

*Pontian 

461-468 

235-23d 

*Anterus 

46S-483 

236-250 

*I-'abian 

483-492 

251-253 

^Cornelius 

492-496 

257-3253’ 

Novatuni 

496-49S 

253-254 

*Lucius I 

498-514 

254-257 

*Stephen I 

40S-503 

257-25^ 

*Sixtus 11 

5 T4-523 

259-268 

* Dionysius 

523-526 

269-274 

*Fclix I 

526-530 

275-283 

*Eiutychian 

530-532 

283-296 

♦Cams 

530 

296-304 

*Ma;-ce]linus 

533-535 

308-309 

*Marcellus I 

535 - 53 d 

309(310) 

*Eusebius 

53 d -?538 


’"Melchiades 

^S 38-555 

Vigilius 

*Sylvester I 

55 ^>-.V>i 

Pelagius I 

* Marc us 

561-574 

John III 

*Julius I 

575 '579 

lien edict 1 

*Liberius 

576-500 

Pelagius II 

Felix If 

590-()04 

* Gregory I 

Damasus I 

6 o4-()o6 

Saliinianus 

lirsifiiis 

607 

Honifacc 111 

*Siricius 

6o8-( 115 

*lioniface IV 

*Aiiastasius 1 ' 

6 1 5 -t)! 8 

*Deusdedit 

*Innocent 1 

61 9—()2 5 

Boniface V 

*Zosimus 

62 5-()38 

Honorius I 

*Boniface I 

63 8-(>40 

SevxTinus 

Eulalius , 

640 (>42 

John IV 

*Ce]estine I 

642-6)49 

Theodore I 

*Sixtus 111 

649-655 

*Martin I 

♦Leo 1 ! 

655-657 

*Eugene I 

*liilarius | 

657-672 

*VitaJian 

*Simplicius 

672 '6)7 () 

Adeodatus 

*EelixII(Ill) ' 

676-678 

Don us 

*GcIasius I 1 

678-()8i 

*Agatho 

*Anastasius 11 

682—(>83 

*Lco II 

*Symmachus 

684-685 

*Benedict 11 

Laurentius i 

685-686 

John V 

*lIormisdas 

686-687 

Conon 

*John 1 

687 

Theodore II 

*Felix 111 (IV) 1 

687-602 

Paschal I 

Boniface II 

\ 687-701 

*Sergius I 

Dioscurus 

701-705 

Jolm VI 

John II 

705-707 

John VII 

*Agapetus I 

708 

Sisinnius 

*Silverius 

i 708-715 

Constantine 
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7I5-73I 

*Gregory II 

73I-74I 

^Gregory III 

741-752 

*Zacharias 

752 

Stephen (II) 

752-757 

Stephen II (III) 

757-7(^7 

*Paul I 

767-76S 

Constantine 

76S 

Philip 

768-772 

Stephen III 
(IV) 

772 - 7 Q 5 

Adrian I 

795-S16 

*Leo III 

8 j 6-817 

Stejihen IV (V) 

817-824 

"^ I^ischal I 

824-827 

haigeiie 11 

S27 

Valentine 

S27-S44 

Gregory IV 

S44 

John VJII 

844-^^4 7 

Sergius II 

^47 —^^55 

-'‘ ia.'O IV 

^‘^55-^58 

lienedict 111 


Anusltisius TII 

^ 55~^57 

Jolui JX 

858-867 

^Nicholas I 

867-872 

Adrian 11 

872-SS2 

John VIII 

882-884 

Martin II | 

884-885 

Adrian III 

885-801 

Stephen V (VI) 

891-896 

Formosus 

Sq 6 

Boniface VI 

896-897 

Stephen VI 

(VII) 

897 

Ivomanus 

897 

'rheodore II 

898-900 

John IX 

900-903 

Benedict IV 

Q03 

Leo V 

903-904 

Christopher 

904-911 

Sergius III 

911-913 

Anastasius III 
(IV) 

913-914 

Lando 

914-928 

John X 

928 

Leo VI 

928-93] 

Stejihen VII 
(VIII) 

93 i- 93 (> 

John XI 

93^^-939 

Leo VII 

939-942 

Stephen VIII 
(IX) 

942-946 

Martin HI 

94M55 

Agapetus 11 

955-963 

John XII 

963-965 

Leo VllI 

965 

Benedict V 


965-972 

John XIII 

973-974 

Benedict VI 

974 

Boniface VII 

974-983 

Benedict VII 

983-984 

John XIV 

984-985 

Boniface VII 

985-996 

John XV 

996-999 

Gregory V 

907-99^ 

John XVI 

999-1003 

Sylvester II 

] 003 

John XVII 

T003-1009 

John XVI 11 

100 Q-I 0 I 2 

Sergius IV 

1012-1024 

Benedict VIIT 

1012 

Cregory VI 

7024 1032 

John XIX 

1032—1045 

Benedict IX (a) 

t (>45 

Sylvester III 

1045-1046 

Gregory VI 

1046-1047 

Clement If 

1047-104S 

Benedict IX ( 1 >) 

1048 

Darnasus II 

1049-1054 

*l.eo IX 

1055-1057 

Victor 11 

1057-1058 

Stei.henTX(X) 

1058-1059 

Benedict X 

1059-1061 

Nicholas 11 

10(>I-10/J 

Alexander II 

J0O1-T0O4 

Ilofiorius II 

1073-1085 

*Gregory VII 

JoS f-lTOO 

Clement IIJ 

1087 

Victor III 

io 88 -io 9 <) 

Urlian It 

1099-1118 

Paschal TI 

IJO^-JIII 

Sylvester IV 

1100-1102 

T hcodorie 

1102 

Albert 

1118 1119 

Gelasius II 

111S-JT21 

Gregory ] III 

1 119-1124 

Calixtus TI 

1124-1130 

Honorius II 

1124 

Celestinc II 

1130-1143 

Innocent II 

11 ^ 0 - 11^5 

Anacletus II 

1 73 cV 

Victor IV 

1143-1144 

Celestine 11 

1144-1145 

Lucius II 

1145-1153 

h'.ugenc III 

1153-^154 

Anastasius IV 

1154-1159 

Adrian IV 

1159-1181 

Alexander III 

11^^(4-1164 

Victor IV 

116)4-1168 

Paschal III 

1168-1178 

Calixtus III 

117(4-1180 

Innocent III 

1181-1185 

Lucius III 


1185-1187 

Urban III 

1187 

Gregory VIII 

1187-1191 

Clement III 

1191-1198 

Celestine III 

1198-1216 

Innocent III 

1216-1227 

Honorius HI 

1227-1241 

Gregory IX 

1241 

Celestine IV 

1243-1254 

Innocent IV 

1254-1261 

Alexander LV 

1261-1264 

Urban IV 

1265-1268 

Clement LV 

1271-1276 

^Gregory X 

1276 

Innocent V 

1276 

Adrian V 

1276-1277 

John XXI 

1277-1280 

Nicholas ITT 

1281-1285 

Martin IV 

1285-1287 

Honorius IV 

1288-1292 

Nicholas IV 

1294 

^Celestine V 

120,4-1303 

Boniface VHI 

I303-1304 

Benedict IX 

1305-1314 

Clement V 

I 3 i()-i 334 

John XXH 

1728-1770 

Xiclwlas V 

133 - 1 -T 342 

Benedict XII 

1342-1352 

Clement VI 

1352-1362 

Innocent VI 

1362-1370 

Urban V 

1370-1378 

Gregory XI 

1378-1415 

The Great 


Schism 

1378-1389 

Urban VI 


Clement VII 

1389-1404 

Boniface TX 

1704-1424 

Benedict XIII 

1404-1406 

Innocent VH 

1406-1415 

Gregory XII 

1409-1410 

Alexander V 

1410-1415 

John XXHI 

1417-1431 

Martin V 

T424-142Q 

Clement VIII 

1424 

Benedict XIV 

1431-1447 

Faigene IV 

147(4-1449 

Felix V 

1447-1455 

Nicholas V 

1455-1458 

Calixtus HI 

1458-1464 

Pius II 

1464-1471 

Paul H 

1471-1484 

Sixtus IV 

1484-1492 

Innocent VIII 

1492-1503 

Alexander VI 

1503 

Pius HI 

1503-1513 

Julius II 

1513-1521 

LeoX 
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1522- 1523 Adrian VI 

1523- 1534 Clement VII 

1534-1549 Paulin 
1550-1555 Julius III 
1555 Marcellus II 

1555-1559 Paul IV 

1559-15^^5 Pjus IV 
1566-1572 *Pius V 
1572-1585 Gregory XIII 
1585-1590 SLvtus V 

1590 Urban VII | 
1590-1591 Gregory XIV 1 

1591 Innocent IX | 

1592-1605 Clement VIII | 
1605 Leo IX 1 


1605-1621 Paul V 
1621-1623 Gregory XV 
1623-1644 Urban VIII 
1644-1655 Innocent X 
1655-1667 Alexander VII 
1667-1669 Clement IX 
1670-1676 Clement X 
1676-1689 Innocent XI 
1689-1691 Alexander VI 11 
1691-1700 Innocent XII 
1700-1721 Clement XI 
1721-1724 Innocent XI 11 
1724-1730 Benedict XIII 
1730-1740 Clement XII 


1740-1758 Benedict XIV 
1758-1769 Clement XIII 
1769-1774 Clement XIV 
1775-1799 Pius VI 
1800-1823 Pius VII 
1823-1829 Leo XII 
1829-1830 Pius VIII 
1831 -1846 Gregory XVI 
1846-1878 Pius IX 
1878-1903 Leo XIII 
j903-1914 Pius X 
1914-1922 Benedict XV 
1922-1939 Pius XI 
1939- Pius XII 


APPENDIX V 

HOLY ROMAN EMPERORS 


800-814 Charlemagne 

814-840 Louis I (the Pious); crowned 

816 

840-855 Lothar I 

855-875 Louis II (in Italy) 

875-877 Charles II, the Bald (West 

Frankish) 

877-887 Charles III, the Fat (Fast 

Frankish); crowned 881 
887-891 Vacancy during the war be¬ 

tween the rivals, Guido of 
Spoleto and Berengar of 
Friuli 

891- 894 Guido (in Italy) 

892- 899 Lambert (co-regent-emperor 

with Guido) 

896-901 Arnulf (rival of Lambert; 

crowned by the pope) 
901-905 Louis III, of Provence 

(928) 

905(915) Berengar 

-924 

Italian Line 

924-926 Rudolf of Burgundy 

926-945 Hugh of Provence 

945—950 Lothar III 

952-962 Berengar 

German Line 

911-918 Conrad I (Franconian); never 

crowned at Rome 

918-936 Henry I, the Fowler (Saxon); 

never crowned at Rome 


936(962) Otto I, the Great; crowned 962 

-973 

973-983 Otto II 
983-1002 Otto ITT; crowned 996 
1002-1024 Henr}^!, the Saint (Bavarian); 
crowned 1014 

1024-1039 Conrad 11 , the Salian (Fran¬ 
conian); crowned 1027 
1030-1056 Henry III, the Black; crowned 
1046 

1056-1106 Henry IV; crowned 1084. 
Rivah; 

1077-1080 Rudolf of Swabia 
1081-1093 Hermann of Luxemburg 
1093-1101 Conrad of Franconia 
1106-1125 Henry V'; crowned iiii 
1125-1137 Lothar IT (Saxon); crowned 
IT 33 

1138-1152 Conrad III (Swabian); never 
crowned at Rome 

1152-1190 Frederick I, Barbarossa; 
crowned 1155 

1190-1197 Henry VJ; crowned 1191 
1198-1212 Otto IV (Brunswick); crowned 
1209. Rival: 

1198-1208 Philip 11 of Swabia; never 
crowned 

1212-1250 Frederick H; crowned 1220. 
Rivals: 

1246- 1247 Henry Raspe; never crowned 

1247- 1256 William of Holland; never 

crowned 

1250-1254 Conrad IV; never crowned 
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1254-1273 The Great Interregnum, Cotjp- 
petitors: 

1257-1273 Richard of Cornwall; never 
crowned 

1257-1272 Alfonso X of Castile; never 
crowned 

1273-1291 Rudolf I (Hapsburg); never 
crowned, but recognized by 
the pope, 1274 

1292-1298 Adolf I (Nassau); never 
crowned 

1298-1308 Albert I (Hapsburg); never 
crowned 

1308-1313 Henry VH (Luxemburg); 
crowned 1312 

1314-1347 Louis IV (Bavaria); crowned 
1328. Rival: 

1325-1330 Frederick of Hapsburg, co¬ 
regent 

1347-1378 Charles IV (Luxemburg); 

crowned 1355. Rival: 

1347-1349 Giinthcr of Schwarzburg 

1378-1400 Wenzel or Wenceslas (Luxem¬ 
burg); crowned 1376 

1400-1410 Rupiert or Rupprecht (Palati¬ 
nate); never crowned 


1410-1437 Sigismund (Luxemburg); 

crowned 1433. Rival: 
1410-1411 Jobst of Moravia 
1438-1439 Albert II (Hapsburg); never 
crowned 

1440-1493 Frederick III; last emperor 
crowned in Rome 

1493-15TQ Maximilian I; never crowned 
1519-1556 Charles V; last emperor 
crowned by the pope (at 
Bologna.) 

1558-1564 Ferdinand I 
1564-1576 Maximilian II 
1576-1612 Rudolf H 
1612-1619 Matthias 
1619-1637 Ferdinand II 
1637-1657 Ferdinand III 
1658 1705 Leopold I 
1705-1711 Joseph I 
1711-1740 Charles VI 
1742-1745 Charles VH (Bavaria) 
1745-1765 Francis I (Lorraine) 

1765-1790 Joseph II 
1790-1792 Leopold II 
1792-1806 Francis II 


APPENDIX VI 

BRITISH MINISTRIES SINCE WALPOLE 


1721, Apr.—1742, I'eb. 

Sir Robert Walpole 

1742, Feb.--1743, 

Lord John Carteret 

1743, July.-1754, Mar. 

Henry Pelham 

1754, Mar.—1756, Nov. 

Duke of Newcastle (first ministry) 

1756, Nov.—1757, July 

Duke of Devonshire (William Pitt, secre¬ 
tary of state) 

1757? —i 7 bi, Nov. 

Duke of Newcastle (second ministry; 
William Pitt, secretary of state) 

1761, Nov.—1763, Apr. 

Earl of Bute 
1763, Apr.—1765, July 
George Grenville 

1765, July—1766, Aug. 

Marquis of Rockingham (first ministry) 

1766, Aug.—1770, Jan. 

Duke of Grafton 

1770, Jan.—1782, Mar. 

Lord Frederick North 


1782, Mar.—July 

Marquis of Rockingham (second min¬ 
istry) 

1782, July—1783, Feb. 

Karl of Shelburne 

1783, Apr.—Dec. 

Duke of Portland (first ministry) 

1783, Dec.—1801, IMar. 

William Pitt (first ministry) 

1801, Mar.—1804, yiay 
Henry Addington 
1804, May—1806, Jan. 

William Pitt (second ministry) 

1806, Jan.—1807, Mar. 

Lord William Grenville 

1807, Mar.—1809, Oct. 

Duke of PorUand ( second ministry) 
1809, Oct.—1812, May 
Spencer Perceval 
1812, June—1827, .\pr. 

Earl of Liv erpool 
1S27, Aj^r.—Aug. 

George Canning 
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1827, Aug.—1828, Jan. 

Viscount Goderich 

1828, Jan.—1830, Nov. 

Duke of Wellington 

1830, Nov.—1834, July 
Earl Grey 
1834, July—Nov. 

Viscount Melbourne (first ministry) 

1834, Dec,—1835, Apr. 

Sir Robert Peel (first ministry) 

1835, 1 Aug. 

Viscount Melbourne (second ministry) 
1841, Sej)t.—1846, June 
Sir Robert Peel (second ministry) 

1846, July --1852, Feb. 

Lord John Russell (first ministry) 

1852, Feb.—Dec. 

Earl of Derby (first ministry) 

1852, Dec.—1855, Jan. 

Earl of Aberdeen 
1855, i'cl).—1858, Feb. 

Viscount Palmerston (first ministry) 
1858, Feb.—1859, June 
Earl of Derby (second ministry) 

185Q, June—1865, Oct. 

\4sc0ant Palmerston (second ministry) 

1865, Nov.—1866, June 

Lord John Russell (second ministry) 

1866, July—1868, Feb. 

Earl of Derby (third ministry) 

1868, P’eb.—Dec. 

Henjamin Disraeli (first ministry) 

1868, I)cc.—1874, 1^'eb. 

William Jv Gladstone (first ministry) 
1874, feb.—1880, Apr. 

Benjamin Disraeli (second ministry) 
1880, Apr.—1885, June 
William 10 . Gladstone (second ministry) 
1885, June—1886, Jan. 

Marquis of Salisbury (first ministry) 


1886, Feb.—^July 

William E. Gladstone (third ministry) 
1886, July—1892, Aug. 

Marquis of Salisbury (second ministry) 
1892, Aug.—1894, Mar. 

William 10 . Gladstone (fourth ministry) 

1894, Mar.—1895, 

Earl of Rosebery 

1895, Juiie—1902, July 

Marquis of Salisbury (third ministry) 
1902, July TQ05, Dec. 

Arthur J. Balfour 
1905, Dec.—1908, Apr. 

Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
1908, Apr. -- 1916, Dec. 

Herbert H. Asquith 
1919, Dec.^—1019, Jan. 

David Lloyd George (first ministry) 

1919, Jan.-.1922, Oct. 

David Lloyd George (second ministry) 

1922, Oct.—1923, May 
Bonar Law 

1923, May—J924, Jan. 

Stanley Baldwin (first ministry) 

1924, Jan.—Nov. 

J. Ramsay MacDonald (first ministry) 
1924, Nov.—J929, June 
Stanley Baldwin (second ministry) 

1929, June-1931, Aug. 

J. Ramsay MacDonald (second ministry) 
1931, Aug.—1935, June 
J. Ramsay MacDonald (third ministry) 
I 935 > 1937, May 

Stanley Baldwin (third ministry) 

1937, May- 1940, May 
Neville Chamberlain 
1940, May—1945, July 
Winston S. Churchill 
1945, July- 
Clement R. Attlee 


APPENDIX VII 


FRENCH MINISTRIES, 1815-1870 


1815, July—Sept. 

Charles-Maurice Talleyrand 
1815, Sept.—1818, Dec. 

Duke of Richelieu (first ministry) 

1818, Dec.—1819, Nov. 

Jean-Joseph Dessolles 

1819, Nov.—1820, Feb. 

Duke of Decazes 

1820, Feb.—1821, Dec. 

Duke of Richelieu (second ministry) 


1821, Dec.—1828, Jan. 
Jean-Baptiste de Villele 

1828, Jan.—1829, Aug. 
Viscount of Martignac 

1829, Aug.—1830, July 
Prince of Polignac 

1830, Aug.—Nov. 

Duke of Broglie 

1830, Nov.—1831, Mar, 
Jacques Lafiitte 
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1831, Mar.—1832, May 
Casimir Perier 

1832, May—1836, Feb. 

Marshal Soult (first ministry) 

1836, Feb.—Sept. 

Adolphe Thiers (first ministry) 

1836, Sej)t.—1837, Apr. 

Fram^ois Guizot (first ministry) 

1837, Apr.—1839, May 
Count Mole 

1839, ]\Iay—1840, I\Tar. 

Marshal Soult (second ministry) 

1840, Mar.- Oct. 

Adolphe Tlficrs (second ministry) 


1840, Oct.—1848, Feb. 

Fraiifois Guizot (second ministry) 

1848, Feb.—June 

Provisional government under Jacques- 
Charles Dupont de FEure (Alphonse 
de Lamartine, foreign minister) 

1848, June—Dec. 

General Louis Eugene Cavaignac (head 
of the executive) 

1848, Dec.—1849, Oct. 

Odilon Parrot 

1849, Oct.—1851, Jan. 

Eugene Rouher 

1870, Jan.—Aug. 
fimilc Ollivier 


APPENDIX VIII 


PRESIDENTS AND PRIME AlINISTERS OF THE 
THIRD FRENCH REPUBLIC 

1S71, l ob.-1873, May PRESIDENCY OF ADOLPHE THIERS 

1871, Fel).—1873, May j 1873, May 

Jules Dufaurc (first ministry) Jules Dufaure (second ministry) 


1873, May— 1879, Jan. PRESIDENCY OF MARSHAL MacMAHON 


1873, May—Nov. 

Duke of Broglie (first ministry) 

1873, Nov.—1874, May 

Duke of Broglie (second ministry) 

1874, May -1875, Mar. 

CoLirtot de Cissey 

1875, Mar.—1876, I'eb. 

Louis Buffet 

1876, h'eb.—Mar. 

Jules Dufaure (third ministry) 


! 1876, Mar.—Dec. 

Jules Dufaure (fourth ministry) 
iS7(), Dec.—1877, May 
Jules Simon 
1877, May—Nov. 

Duke of Broglie (third ministry) 
1877, Nov.—Dec. 

Grimaudet de Rochebouet 
1877, Dec.—1879, l"eb. 

Jules Dufaure (fifth ministry) 


1879, Jan.—1885, Dec, 

1879, Feb.—Dec. 

W ill i a m W a d d i n g t cm 
1879, Dec.—1880, Sept. 

Charles de P’rcycinet (first ministry) 


FIRST PRESIDENCY OF JULES GREVY 

18S2, Aug.—1883, Jan. 

Charles Duclerc 
1883, Jan.—Feb. 

Armand Ifiillicres 


1880, Sej)t.—1881, Nov. 

Jules Ferry (first ministry) 

1881, Nov.—1882, Jan. 

Leon Gambetta 

1882, Jan.—Aug. 

Charles de ITeycinet (second ministry) 


1S83, I'eb.—1885, Aug. 

Jules Ferry (second ministry) 
1885, Aug.—1886, Jan. 

Henri Brisson (first ministry) 


1885. Dec.—1887, Dec. SECOND PRESIDENCY OF JULES GREVY 

1886, Jan.—Dec. 1887, May—Dec. 

Charles de PTeycinet (third ministry) Maurice Rouvier (first ministry) 

1886, Dec.—1887, May 
Rend Goblet 
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1887, Dec.—1894, June PRESIDENCY OF MARIE FRANCOIS SADI-CARNOT 


1887, Dec.—1888, Mar. 

Pierre Tirard (first ministry) 

1888, Apr.—1889, Feb. 

Charles Floquet 

1889, F’eb.— 1S90, Mar. 

Pierre Tirard (second ministry) 

1890, Mar.—1892, Feb. 

Charles de Frcycinet (fourth ministry) 
1892, Feb.—Dec. 

Emile Loubet 


1892, Dec.—1893, Jan. 

Alexandre Ribot (first ministry) 

1893, Jan.—Mar. 

Alexandre Ribot (second ministry) 
1893, Apr.—Nov. 

Charles Dupuy (first ministry) 

1893, Dec.—1894, May 
Jean Casimir-Perier 

1894, May—July 

Charles Dupuy (second ministry) 


1894, June—189s, Jan. PRESIDENCY OF JEAN CASIMIR-PfiRIER 

1894, July—1805, Jan. 

Charles Dupuy (third ministry) 


1895, Jan.—1899, Feb. 
1895, Jan.—Oct. 

Alexandre Ribot (third ministry) 

1895, Nov.—1896, Apr. 

Leon Bourgeois 

1896, Apr.—1898, June 
Jules Mcdine 


PRESIDENCY OF FELIX FAURE 

1898, June—Oct. 

Henri Brisson (second ministry) 
1898, Nov.—1899, Feb. 

Charles Dupuy (fourth ministry) 


1809, 1 eb —1906, Feb. PRESIDENCY OF EMILE LOUBET 


1899, T’eb.—June 
Charles Dupuy (fifth ministry) 
1899, June— T902, June 
Rene Waldeck-Rousseau 


1902, June—1905, Jan. 

Emile Combes 
1905, Jan.—1906, P'eb. 

Maurice Roux ier (second ministry) 


1906, Feb —191^, I'eb. PRESIDENCY OF ARMAND FALLlfiRES 


1906, Feb.—Mar. 

Maurice Rouvier (third ministry) 
1906, Mar.-- Oct. 

Jean Sarrien 
1906, Oct.—1909, July 

Georges Clernenceau (first ministry) 

1909, July—1910, Nov. 

Aristide Briand (first ministry) 

1910, Nov.—1911, Feb. 

Aristide Briand (second ministry) 


1911, Mar.—June 
JOrnest Mon is 

1911, June—1912, Jan. 

Joseph Caillaux 

1912, Jan.—1913, Jan. 

Raymond Poincare (first ministry) 

1913, Jan.—Feb. 

Aristide Briand (third ministry) 


191s, Feb.—1920, Feb. PRESIDENCY OF RAYMOND POINCARE 


1913, Feb.—Mar. 

Aristide IPriand (fourth ministry) 
1913, Mar.—Dec. 

Louis Barthou 

1913, Dec.—1914, June 

Gaston Doumergue (first ministry) 

1914, June 

Alexandre Ribot (fourth ministry) 
1914, June—Aug. 

Rene Viviani (first ministry) 

1914, Aug.—1915, Oct. 

Rend Viviani (second ministry) 


I 1915, Oct.—1Q16, I)ec. 

Aristide Briand (fifth ministry) 

1916, Dec.—1917, Mar. 

Aristide Briand (sixth ministry) 

1917, Mar.—Sept. 

Alexandre Ribot (fifth ministry) 

1917, Sept.—Nov. 

Paul Painleve (first ministry) 

1917, Nov.—1920, Jan. 

Georges Clernenceau (second ministry) 
1920, Jan.—P^b. 

Alexandre Millerand (first ministry) 
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1920, Feb.—Sept. PRESIDENCY OF PAUL DESCHANEL 

1920, Feb.—Sept. 

Alexandre Millerand (second ministry) 


1920, Sept.—1924, June PRESIDENCY OF ALEXANDRE MILLERAND 

1920, Sept.—1921, Jan. 1924, Mar.—June 

Georges Leygues Raymond Poincard (third ministry) 

1921, Jan.—1922, Jan. 1924, June 

Aristide Briand (seventh mini.stry) Frdderic Frangois-Marsal 

1922, Jan.—1924, Mar. 

Raymond Poincare (second ministry) 


3924, June— 1931, June PRESIDENCY OF GASTON DOUMERGUE 


1924, June—1925, .Apr. 
fidouard Herriot (first ministry) 

1925, Apr.—Oct. 

I’aul Painlevd (second ministry) 

1925, Oct.—Nov. 

J^Lul Painleve i third ministry) 

1925, Now—1926, Mar. 

.Aristide Briand feighth ministry) 

1926, Mar.—June 

.Aristide Briand (ninth ministry) 
1926, June—July 
Aristide Briand (tenth ministry) 

1926, July 

£douard Herriot (second ministry ) 
1926, July—1928, Nov. 

Raymond Poincare (fourth ministry) 


1928, Nov.—1929, July 
Raymond Poincare (fifth ministry) 

1929, July—Oct. 

.Aristide Briand (eleventh ministry) 

1929, Nov.—1930, Feb. 

.Andre Tardieu (first ministry) 

1930, Fel). 

Camille Chau temps (first ministry) 
1930, Mar.— Dec. 

.Andre Tardieu (second ministry) 

1930, Dec.—1931, Jan. 

Theodore Steeg 

1931, Jan.—June 

Pierre Laval (first ministry) 


IQ3I, June—1932, ]\Iay PRESIDENCY OF PAUL DOUMER 

193T, June—1932, Jan. 1932. Feb.—May 

I’ierre Laval (second ministry) Andre Tardieu ( third ministry) 

1932, Jan.—Feb. 

Ifierre La\al (third ministry) 

19S2, May—1939, May FIRST PRESIDENCY OF ALBERT LEBRUN 


1932, June—Dec. 

Edouard Herriot (third ministry) 

1932, Dec.—1933, Jan. 

Josey^h Paul-Boncour 

1933, Jan.—Oct. 

Edouard Daladier (first ministry) 
1933^ Oct.—Nov. 

Albert Sarraut (first ministry) 

1933, Nov.—1934, Jan. 

Camille Chautemyis (second ministry) 

1934, Jan.—I'eb. 

Edouard Daladier (second ministry) 
1934, h'eb.—Nov. 

Gaston Doumergue (second ministry) 
1934, Nov.—1935, May 
Iherrc Flandin (first ministry) 


1935, June 
h’ernand Bt)uisson 
193;, June—1936, Jan. 

Pierre Laval (fourth ministry) 
i93^>’ Jan.—June 
.Albert Sarraut (second ministry) 
i93^>’ June—1937, June 
Leon Blum (first ministry) 

1937, June—1938, Jan. 

Camille Chautemps (third ministry) 
193S, Jan.—Mar. 

Camille Chautemps (fourth ministry) 

1938, Mar.—Apr. 

Leon Blum (second ministry) 

1938, Ai:)r.—1940, Mar. 

Edouard Daladier (third ministry) 
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1939 . May— 1940, July SECOND PRESIDENCY OF ALBERT LEBRUN 

1940, Mar.—June 1940, June- July 

Paul Reynaud Marslial Pliilip[)c Petain 

CHIEF OF STATE (VICHY REGIME) 

1940, July—1944, August IMarshal Philippe I’elain 

PRESIDENTS OF THE PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT OF 
THE FRENCH REPUBLIC 

1944, June—J049, Jan. I94h, Jan.—1947, J^in. 

General C.'liarles dc Gaulle lelix Gouin 

1947, Jan.— Vincent Auriol, President of the Fourth French Republic 


APPENDIX IX 

ITALIAN MINISTRIES SINCE 1860 


1860, Jan.—iS()i, June 

Count Carnilh) Benso di Cavour 

1861, June—1862, Alar, 

Raron Hettino Ricasoli (first ministry) 

1862, Mar.—Dec. 

Urbano Ralazzi (first ministry) 

1862, Dec.—1864, Sept. 

Marco Minglietti (first ministry) 

1864, Sept.—1866, June 
General Alfonso La Marmora 

1866, June—1867, Apr. 

Baron Bettino Ricasoli (second ministry) 

1867, Apr.—Oct. 

Urbano Ratazzi (second minislryj 
1867, Oct.— 1S69, Dec. 

Federigo Menabrea 
1869, Dec.—1873, June 
Domenico Lanza 
1873, July—1876, Mar. 

Marco Minghetti (second ministry) 

1876, Mar.—1878, Mar. 

Agostino Depretis (first ministry) 

1878, Mar.—Dec. 

Benedetto Cairoli (first ministry) 

1878, Dec.—1879, July 

Agostino Depretis (second ministry) 

1879, July—1881, May 

Benedetto Cairoli (second ministry) 
1881, May—1887, July 

Agostino Depretis (third ministry) 


1887, July - t8()t, Jan. 

Francesco Crispi (first ministry) 

18(9, Jan.— 1892, May 

Marcjuis di Rudini (first ministry) 

1892, May— i8()3, Nov. 

Giovanni Giolitti (first ministry) 

1893, Nov.—1896, Mar. 
f'rancesco Crisjii (second ministry) 

1896, Mar.—1898, June 
Marquis di Rudini (second ministry) 
1898, June—1900, June 
(ieneral Luigi PelJoux 
1900, June—1901, P'eb. 

(iiusepjie Saracco 
190T, Feb.—1Q03, Oct. 

( iiuse|)pe Zanardclli 
1903, Oct.—root). Jan. 

(iiovanni (iiolitti (second ministry) 

1906, Jan.—Alay 

Baron Sidney Sonnino (first ministry) 
1906, Alay—1909, Dec. 

Giovanni Ciiolitti (third ministry) 

1909, Dec.—1910, Alar. 

Baron Sidney Sonnino (second ministry) 

1910, Alar.—igii, Alar. 

Luigi Luzzatti 

1911, Alar.—1914, Mar. 

Giovanni Giolitti (fourth ministry) 

1914, Mar.—1916, June 
Antonio Salandra 
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1916, June—1917, Oct. 

Paolo Boselli 

1917, Oct.—1919, June 
Vittorio Orlando 

1919, June—1920, June 
Francesco Nitti 

1920, June—1921, June 
Giovanni Giolitti (Fifth ministry) 

1921, June—1922, Feb. 

Ivanoe Honomi 

1922, Feb.—Oct. 

Luigi I'a-cta 

1922, Oct.—194,:;, July 
Benito Mussolini 


1943, July -1944, June 
Marshal Pietro Badoglio 

1944, June—1945, June 
Ivanoe Bonomi 

1945, June—Dec. 

Ferruccio Parri 

1945, Dec.—1947, Feb. 

Alcide dc Gasperi 

(Italy became a republic, June 10, 1946) 
1947, IFF.— 

Alcide dc Gasjieri (reappointed) 
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Aachen, 162 

Aaland Islands, occupied by Germans, 943; Convention of. 

957; assigned to Finland, 1047; neutralized, 1048 
Aasen, Ivar Norwegian grammarian, 699 
Aba, Samuel, and the Hungarian throne, 245 
Abacus, 131 

Abbadids of Cordova, 233 
d’Abbadie, Antoine 'I'hoinson, explorer, 826 
Abbas, the Great, shah of Persia, 424; and the brothers Shirley, 
424,526 

Abbas, unde of the Prophet, 187 

Abbas T, khedive of Egypt, 830 

Abbas 11, shah of I'ersia, 528 

Abbas Tit, shah of I’ersia, 527, 529 

Abbas Hilmi 11, khedive of Egvpt, 833; deposed, 834 

Abbasids, caliphs, 137, 187, 188 

Ai)beville, 1146, 1148 

Abbey of Clutiy, 216 

Abbot, Sir John J. iiremier of Canada, 797 
A.B.C. iwwers, at Niagara conference, 791, 1062, 1070 
Ahd-Asnirta, 33, 35 
Abd-Ashtarl, 33 

Aljd el-Kader, dev of Mascara, 837 
Abd el Krim, Kitfian chief, 981, 1086, 1087 
Abdera, 61 

Abdiliti, king of Aewad, 33 
Abdiniilkat, 33 

Al)dul Aziz, sultan of Turkey, 728, 729 

Abdul Aziz, sultan of Morocco, 838; defeated at Marakesh, 
839; defeated by Mulay Hafid, 755 
Abdul Hamid II, sultan of Turkey, 729; restores constitution, 
731; dejMjscd by jiarliament, 739, 757; died, 732 
Abdul Mejidj sultan of Turkey, 725, 1095 
Abdul-Mu’min, annihilates the Alnioravid army, 233, 263 
Abdul-Muttalib, grandfather of Mohammed the Prophet, 184 
Abdullah, brother of Mundhir, 163 
Abdullah, father of Mohammed the Prophet, 184 
Abdullah, gov. of Syria, uncle of Al-Mansur, 188 
.M)dullah, grandson of ja’far, leads Sh’ite insurrection, 188 
Alxlullah, ruler of Kandahar, 528 
Abdullah II, leader of the Uzbeks, 526 

Abdullah ben Yassin, Alinornvid, conquers West Africa, 328 
.Abdullah el Taashi, khalifa, defeated at Omdurrnan, 832 
Abdullah ibn Hussein, emir, ruler of Transjordania, 1100 
Abdullah ibn Sa’d, pov. of Egypt, 186 

.Abdtdlah if)n lashlln, founder.of the Almoravid Berl)er dy¬ 
nasty, 233, 263 

Abdullah ibn Zubayr, caliph in Arabia, Iraq, and Egypt, 186, 
187 

Abdulmalik, calitdi, 187 

Abdulmalik al-MuzafTar, defeated Christians in Spain, 164 
■Abdurrahman, founder of Moorish Spain, 163, 188 
Abdurrahman, gov. of Spain, defeated by Charles Martel, 187 
Abdurrahman, amir of Afghanistan, 868 
Abdurrahman II, caliph, 163 

Abdurraiiman III, calii)h and amir .Al-Mu’minin, 163/. 

.Abdurrahman Sanchol, succeeded hi.s brother Abdulmalik, 164 

Abe, Gen. Nobuyuki, Japanese i)remier, 1127 

Abe clan, in Japan, 353 

Abel of Denmark, 203 

Abflard, I'etcr, master at Paris, 229 

Abensberg, battle of, 594 

Abercromt)y, Gen. James, defeated at Ticonderoga, 516 
■Abercromby, Sir Ralph, attacked Puerto Rico, 824 
Aberdeen, George Hanulton-Gordon, 4tli F.arl of, jirime minis¬ 
ter, 613; ann the Spanish marriages, 645; and the near 
Eastern question, 720; gov.-gen. of Canada, 797 
.Abhuyagiri Monastery, 132 
Ahhidharma, 129 
Abhidharmakosa saslra, 131 
Abhira tribe, 132 

Abhorrers (court party, Tories), 428 

Abibaal, 33 

Abijah, 31 

Abilene flints, 19 

Abimelech, 30 

Abirnelek of Tvre, 33 

Abo, Treaty of, 474 

Ahoukir, sunk by the German U-9, 917 
Abraham, 29 

Abrea, Antonio de, first sighted New Guinea, 894 
Ahruzzi, Luigi de Amedeo, Duke of the, expedition tO Franz 
Joseph Eand, 566 
Absalom, 31 

Abu Abdullah, Ismailian missionary, 262 

Abu Bakr, first caliph, 184 

Abu-l-Abbas al-SalTah, first Ahbasid caliph, 188 

Abu-1 Ali ibn Marwan. established the Marwanids, 190 

Abu Muslim, leader of the Abbasids, 188 

Abu Said, lust of the Timurid dynasty, v330 

Abu Simbel, 24 

Abu Talid, uncle of Mohammed the Prophet, 184 
Abu Yazid Makhlad, defeats Al-Qa’im, 266 
Abydos, 21 , 60 


Abydusj 47 

Aliyssinian expedition, 614 
Academic Legion, of Austria, 673 

Academic Francaise, founded, 387; des Inscriptions et Belles- 
Lettres, des .Sciences, des Beaux-Arts; des Sciences Morales 
ct Politiejues, 590 

Academy in the Grove, founded by Plato, 67 
Academy of Letters of China, 537 
Academy of Naples, 293 

Acadia, ceded by France to Britain, 433; name changed to Nova 
Scotia, 514 
Acarnanians, 57, 58 

Accident Insurance Law, in Germany, 690, 692 
Acco, 32 

Acha, Jos6 de, jires. of Bolivia, 811 
Achaeii, 50, 56, 63, 65. 90 
Acliaean League, 79, 80, 90 
Achacans, 11, 47, 64, 90 
Achaemenian kings, 40 
Acheulean industry, 6, 8 
Achilles, 47 

Achilleus, raises revolt in ICgypt, 118 
Achinesc, subdued by the Dutch, 877 
Acosta, Julio, pres, of Costa Rica, 1073 
Ac()uaviva, Rodolfo. I’orluguese Jesuit, 533 
Acragas, 47 /., ,53, 57, 62 
Acre, captured, 725 
Acropolis, at Athens, 62 

Acrojiolis (city) capitulated to the 'Furks, 723 
Acte, mistress of Nero, 106 

Action h'ranc^aisc, organ of French monarchists, 643 
Act of .Mgeciras, 754 
Act of Chapultepec, 1156 
-Act of Grace, 430 
Act of Havana, 1155 
.Act of Mediation, for Switzerland, .590 
Act of Settlement, of the Knglish crown, 431, 432 
.Act of .Supremacy, 370, 372 
Act of the Congress of Vienna, 602 
Act of Dniformity, 372, 374; of the Clarendon Code, 426 
Act of Union, established one i>arli.imcnt for England and 
Ircl.and, 437 

Act of Unity and Security, in Sweden, 474 
.Act of 1651, a blow at Dutch shijming, 514 
Act of 1673, imposing intercolonial duties, 514 
Act of 1887, regulating railways, 784 

Act of 1913. established Federal Reserve Bank districts, 791 
Actium, battle of, 85, 99 

Activists, (,erman parties in Czechoslovak cabinet, 1011 
Acton, Sir J(.>lm, an Knglish adventurer, 458 
Acts of (irace (Tokusci) in Japan, 357, .359 
Adah, 25 

Adad-nirari I. conquers Milanni, 29; If, 35, 38; III, 27, 35 
Adalbert, archliishof* of Hamburg-Brenien, 206 
Adalbert of 'I'reves, 208 
.Adalia, claimed by Italians, 986, 1094 

Adam of Bremen, author of Hamburg Church History, 365 
Adams, Jolin (2d Pres, of U..S.): and the Boston Massacre Case, 
519; leader of the Federalist Party, 764; elected pres.; de¬ 
feated for re-election, 766 
Adams, John Quincy (Olh Pres, of U.S.), 771 
A<lanis, Samuel, M.'issachusetts, 519; leader of radicals at first 
Continental Congress, 520 
Adams, Will, F.nglish pilot, 546 
Adamson (William tdiaries) Act, 792 
Addington, Henry, concluded peace with France, 437 
Addis Ahaoa, occui>ied by the Italians, 991, 1086; Treaty of, 
661 .835,1160 
Addled Parliament, 374 
Aclela, sister of Henry 1 of England, 193, 194 
Adelaide, Australia, founded, 900 
Adelard of Bath, medieval scientist, 194 

Adelbeid, sister of Xing Conrad, 161, 162; imprisoned by 
Bercngar II, 216 
AdHie Eand, in Antarctic, 577 

Aden, occupied by the British, 725; separated from India and 
becomes a crown colony, lll3 
Adcr, Clement, 556 

Adheniar of Puy, leader of the Provencals in First Crusade, 255 
Adil Shah, shah of Persia, 529 

Aditva I, defeated and killt'd Ai)arajitavarman, 337 
Aditya Dibabha, Prince, regent of Siam, 1116 
Adkms (Iesse C.) case, 790 

Adler. Alfred, on asj>ects of the subconscious, 552 
Adlcrkreuz, Gen. Carl Johann, arrests King Gustavus IV of 
Sweden, 595 

Adli Pasha, jireniier of Egypt, 1083 
Administration of justice Act, 518-520 
Admiralty Islands, 1169 
Admonitions, 294 

Adolf of Nassau, alliance with Edward I of England against 
Philip IV of France, 301; deposed, 301; confirms the status of 
Uri and Schwyz, 306 

Adolph of Holstein, deprived of Lubeck, 210, 214 
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Adolphus Frederick, king of Sweden, 474 
Adrenalin, 552 

Adrian IV (Nicholas Breakspear^, j>opc grants Henry TI of F>ng- 
land the lordship of Ireland, 160, 106; alliance with Freder¬ 
ick I against William of Sicily, 210, 223 
Adrian VI (Adrian Dedel of Utrecht), last non-Italian pope, 
395 

Adrinnoplc, battles of: Visigoths defeated by Valens, 120; 
Crusaders defeated by Gre(‘ks, 24.H; Crusailers defeated by 
Bulgarians, 259; Treaty of, 702, 712, 719, 724 
Adua, battle of, 661, 745, 835; taken by the Italians, 991 
Advance to the Fast, see Drang nach Osten 
Advisory Council for Italy, 1162 
Aedui, revolt of, 103 
Aegates Islands, 86 

Aegean migrafi,)!! of Pt oplr.s of the Sea, 34, 35, 36 

Aegean vSea, 1151 

Aegina, 50, 52. 55, 61 

Aeginetans, 55, 56, 58 

Aegospotoini, 61 

Aehrenthal, Alois Lexa, Count von, Austrian foreign minister, 
755,756 

A.E.I.O.U., monogram of Frederick 111, 301 
Aemilianus, M. Aemilius, 115/. 

Aeneas, 69 
Aeolians, 47, 48 
Aoqui, 71 

Aeschines, negotiates fieace between Philip tiiid Athens, 64 
Aeschylus, dramatist, 62 
Aesop, oi l.vdia, 37 

Actheling, tdgar, brother of Marg.aret, wife of Malcolm Can- 
niorc, 201 

AtOios, general, sur){>orted the Empress Irene, 176 
Actius, clears tiaul of t)arl).'irians, 121; defeats Huti'- at battle of 
ChSlons, 121, 143; murdered tiv \ alentiniun, 121 
Aetna, 57 
Aelolia, 65 

Aetoiian League, 79, 89 
Aetolians, declare war on Rome, 80, 87, 89 
Afhrmation Bill, legalizing affirmation in i>lace of oath in the 
House of Conirrions, 616 
Afghan Wars, 616, 866, 867, 871, 111 I 
Afghtinistan, history of, 530, 866/7., 1109 /7. 

Afghans at Kandahar, establish their independence, 530 
Afiun-Karahissar, taken bv the Greeks, retaken by the Turks, 
1095 

Afonso de Albuqtierriue, 364, .391 

Afonso Henriques, founder of tlie I’orluguese numarchy and of 
the Burgundian dynasty: arranges Treaty ol /amorra be¬ 
tween Portugal and Castile; defeated .'it Uadajo.s, 238/. 
Afonso II of Portugjil, 239 
Afonso HI of I’orfugal; war with Castile, 239 
Afon.so V (the .African), 287; lease.s the Guinea trade, 364 
Afonso VT, of Portugal, 453 

Africa, in the Palaeolithic ficriod. 5 /.; in Po^i-Pal.'icoliihic, 18; 

during the Middle Ages, 328, 36.) 

African campaigns, 11.59 J. 

African Lakes Trading Co., 847 

African slave trade, prohiliited in U.S., 768 

Afridi clans, relx'l, 871 

Afrikander Bond, founded, 8.5,3; .suf>i>orts Rliodes, 855; merged 
in the .South African Purtv, 858 

Afshin, defeats Babek, 189 

Aga Mohammed, founded the Kajar dynasty, 529; assassina¬ 
tion, 862 
Agamas, 129 

Agathias, historian in the revival of Roman literature, 173 
Agathocles, tyrant of Syracuse, 34; dies, 78 
Agesilaiis, 62 

Aghlabid dynasty, in Tunis, 262, 263 
Aghlaluds of Flgypt, 262 

Agilulf, duke of Turin, founder of the Lombard stale, 15J 

Agincourt, battle of, 268, 278 

Agis I restores Siiarta’s hegemony_, .59 

Agis Ilf, defeated by Anlifiater, 65 

Agis fV', executed, 79 

Agnadello, battle of, 394 

Agnes, mother of Henry TV of Germany, 206 

Agnes of Poitou, wife of Henry 111 of Germany, 205 ^ 

Agrarian League, amalgamated w'th the old Pea.sanls’ League, 
691 

Agrarian Society, in Piedmont, founded by Count Cavour, 655 
Agricola, Cnaens Julius, continue, confpic.st of Britain, 108,166 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of U.S.,deebared unconstitutional, 
1053 

Agricultural depres.sion in England, 616 

Agriculture, in Posl-i’alaeolithic jicriod, 10; traces in South 
Africa, 18 

Agrigentum ( Acragas), 62, 86 
Agrippa I, 107 
Agrippa 11, 107 

Agrippa, Marcus Vii»sanius, defeats Pompey, 99; 102 
Aj^rippa, Postumius, defeats Latins in battle of Lake Regillus, 

Agrippina, wife of Germanicus, 103; exiled, flics, 105 
Agrippina the Younger, niece of Glandius, 105, 106 
Aguayo, Marquis of gov. of Coahuila, 492 
Aguinaldo, Emilio, Philippine leader, 909; leads insurrection 
against the U.S., 787; proclaims independence, captured by 
Gen. Eunston, 909 

Aguirre, Anasta.sio, pres, of Uruguay, 811 


Aguirre, Gen. Jesus Marfa, a leader of insurrection in Mexico, 
1076 

Aguirre, Jo.se Antonio pros, of the autonomou.s Basque prov¬ 
inces, 983 

Agustin 1, Emperor of Mexico, 821 

Agyrokastron, 1150 

Ahab of Isnael, 27, 31 

Ahalya Hai, ruled Indore, 535 

Ahasuerus, see Xerxes I 

Ahaz, 31 

Ali.'iziah, 31 

Ahenobarbus, Eudus Domitius, 105, 106. Hereafter referred 
to as Nero, which see. 

Ahiram, 33 
Ahlarne, 34 

Ahimann, Prof. Hans, leads sledge tour to Northeast Larul, 570 
.Ahnmd, sultan as ,A1 Musta’li; lost lenisalein to tlie (Tu.saders, 
262 

Ahmad Abu-1 Qasim, ea!i[)h under the title Mustansir I’lllah, 
262 

Ahmad ibn Tuliin, ftiunder of the Tulunid dynasty, 189 
Ahmad Kh.in Hurani, ffiunded a pfiwerfiil Afghan stale, 529; 

expeditions to India, 530 
Ahmad Shah, Indian ruler, 335 
Ahmad Shah, 1 2 yr.-old siillan of Persia. 865 
Almied, e.xecuted l»y his hrotlier Selim 1, 421 
Ahmed al Mansur, estaiilished the Sharitian dynasty, 524 
Ahmed Ali Bey el-.Abed, electefl pres, of the ,'svrian Kepuhlie. 
1098 

Ahmed Hey, founded the Karamanli dynasty, 525 
Ahmed Bey Zogii, |>remier of .Mliania; jircs. of Alhani.i; jiro 
claimed king as Zog I, 1019 
Ahmed T’enakefi, 345 

Ahmed Fuad, sultan, then King of Egypt as Fuad 1, 1081 
Ahmed Gran, Moslem Somali Chief, ,524 
Ahmed Kiujirili, grand vizier of J’urkey, 482 J. 

Ahrenherg, Cap!. Alliin, aii'idane llight from Sweden to .Nng- 
magssalik, 568 

Ahrensburg-Eavenstadt culture, 18 

Aidan, (.a!ltic Christian missionarv, 166; founded Lindi.^farne, 
169 

Ai<le-toi,te del t’aidern, a Liberal electoral society, 627 

Aigues Mortes, its walls luiilt, 2.31 

Aigun, Jrealy of, 704, 879 

.Ain Jalut, battle of, 262 

Ainiis, jai>ancse race, 12, 138, 139 

Air a.ssault, by Germany, 1149 

Airbrake, 556 

Air mail transcontinental) service between New York and .San 
Eran.isco, 10.50 
Air [fovver, the role of, 1164 
Air raids, 946. 947 

’Aisha, the l’ro{)het’.s favorite wife, 185 
Aisin (Jioro.xcc Nurhachi 

Aisne, battles <4; first, 914; second, 939; third, 945 

Aisiulf, continues con.solidation of Lombard kingdom, 152; 

besieges Koine, 153 
A it ape, 1169 

Aix-la-Chui.eIle, Treaty of, 435,442,451,458,466,494,515, 534 
Ajanta, 43, 132 
Ajafasatru, king, 41 

Aiaya|>ala, ordered the massacre of Jains, 332 

A.inadayne, battle of, 184 

Akalis, rise in the 1‘uniab, 1112 

.Akbar, emperor of India, 5.30, .53.3, 534 

Akliar, Prince, revolt of, 534 

Akbar Klian,.'ind massaire of the British, 866 

Akhi, a semi religious society among the Turks, .325 

Akkad, 25 

Akkadians, jirogrcss in sculjiture, 25; raiders, .33; haltled with 
Elamites, 39 
Akra, battle of, 187 

Akromon, Bvzantine victory over Arab invaders, 176; Peace of, 
252 

Alabama, admitted to statehood, 770 

Alabama claims, for the depredations of the Alabama in the 
U..S. Civil War, 615, 781 
Alai Darwaza, 333 
Alalia, battle of, .53 

Alamanni, defeated by ('aracalla, 115; 116, 118, 120, 142 
Al Amin, Caliph, 188 

Alans, defeated liy Tacitus, 116, overrun Gaul, 121, 143 
Alaouite in Syria, made a French state, 1098 
Alarefin, Hernando de, reached the Zuflis; passed up the Colo¬ 
rado River, 492 

Alarcfm, Juan Kuz de, Spanksli-Aiiierican dramatist, 500 
Alarcos, battle of, 2.34 

Alaric I, leader of Visigoths, driven out of Greece, sacked Rome. 

121; 142/7. 

Alaric H. 145 
Alashehr, battle of, 1094 

Alaska, sold by Russia to the U.S.j,705, 781; .settlement bound¬ 
ary dispute with Canada, 789, 797; given territorial status, 
798 

Alaska Highway, 1155 

Ala-ud din, consolidated the emnire of the Khalji, 333 
Alaungpaya, founder of the modern state of Burma, 872 
ALAziz, conquered Syria and part of Mesoiiotamia, 262 
Alba, Duke of , defeated Pope Paul IV' and his French allies, 396 
Alba, Col. I.uis, provisional pres, of Jicuador, 1069 ^ 

Alba Fucens, 74 
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Albania, 761, 727, 10191150 
Albany, former Fort Orange, 512 
Albany, in West Australia, established, 899 
Albany Convention, 516 
Albany Settlers, British colonists, 851 

Albemarle, Cieorge Monk, 1st Duke of, defeated by De Ruyter 
and De Witt, 427 
Alberic 11, pone, 215 

Alberoni, Giulio, Cardinal, 436; adviser of Elizabeth Farnese, 
451, 463 

Albert I, King of the Belgians, 623, 975 

Albert 1 (Albrecht), supported Carobcrt in acquiring Hungary, 
301 

Albert II, King of Hungary and Bohemia, 304 
Albert, Archduke of Austria, defeated the Italians in the 
second battle of Ciistozza, 659 
Alliert (town), in J'rench hands, 914 

Albert, Bishop of Livonia (Latvia), founded the Order of 
Swordbearers, 244 

Albert of Austria, aids the Teutonic Order against the Poles, 310 
Albert of Brandenburg (Holienzollern), secularized I^ast Prussia 
under the Polish crown, 310 
Albert of Hapsliiirg, son of Kmfieror Sigismund, 318 
Albert of Mecklenburg, deoosed, 311 

Albert of Sax(.‘ ('oburg-( iotlia. Consort of (lueen Victoria of Eng¬ 
land, 609,613 

Albert the Bear, Margrave of Brandenburg, 208; war with 
Frederick 1,210; 214; hel;»s drive back I’oles, 242 
Albert Nyanza, discovered, 82t> 

Alberta, formed as a (ainadian province, 797 
Allierti, Leone Battista, Italian humanist, 290; 296 
Albertus Magnus, Dominican teacher, 231 
Alberuni of Khiva, scientist, 332 

Albigensian (Catharist) (irusade, against heresy in southern 
France, 220/., 229, 257 

Albinus D. C)o<Iiiis Se^itimius, Roman emperor, 114 
Albizzi, Maso degli, exiled the Alberti from Florence, 294 
Alliizzi, Kinaldo degli, exiled from Florence, 294 
Altifiin, Lombard king, 150 

Albrecht of W’url temiierg, Prince, in command of 4th Ccrniaii 
arinv, 913 

Albuera, battle of, 596 

Albuquenpie, Afonso de, conquered Ormuz, 364, 391; seized 
Malacca. 541 
Alcavovas, Treaty of, 363 
Alcaeus, rioet, 48 

Alcantara, Pedro de. Enqieror of Brazil, 817 
Alchemy, [iractice of, 135 

Alcibiades, commands exiicdiliun to Sicily, 59; annihilated Pelo¬ 
ponnesian fleet, 60; recovered Byzantium, 61 
-Alcidas, admiral, 58 
.Alcmaeonids, 51, 52 

Alcock, Capt. John, first to cross Atlantic in an airplane, 557 
Alcdlea, battle of, 64f) 

Alrorta, |osf' Figueroa, pres, of Argentina, 808 
Alcuiri, and the palace .school of (■barleiiiagiie. 155, 166 
Aldobrandini, Ipjiolito, Pope ('lenient VJII,.196 
Ahirich, Nel^on Wilniartb, co-author of tiie Payne .Aldrich 
TarilT, 790; and of the Aidricb-\ reeland Ad. 791 
Aldrich, Lf. Pelham, English explorer, .5(>4 
Aldrich Vreeland -Act, 791 

Aldriiiger, Johann, defeated tiv Bernhanl of Saxe Weimar, 406 
Alcjjpo, taken by the Creeks, ISO; by the Moslems. LS5; by 
Briti^h anrl .Arabs, 948; ni.ide a, Irench stale, 1098 
Alrtt (Br.) cajilured by the L.v.vr.r (l.'.S.S.), 769 
Alesia, 97 

Alessandri, Arturo, [.res. of Chile, 1065 
.Alessandria, siege by ITcderick 1, 209, 220 
■Aleutian Islands, 1167 

.Alexander I of Bulgaria, see .Alexander of Kattonberg 
.Alexamler II of Epirus, ass:is.sinate<l, 66, 83 
-Alexaniler 1 of (Ireece, 1020 

.Alexander of Pberae, defeated by Epaminondas, 63 
Alexander 1 of Polaml, war with Ivan the t.reat; ('omstitiition of 
kadom, 413 

Alexander 1 tif Russia, 482, 593; and the Treaty of Tilsit, 593, 
595; at ('ongress of Erfurt, 594; at the Congress of \ ienna, 
601,626 702 

Alexander 11 of Russia, his Emancipation Edict, 704; meeting 
of the three emperors, William, Francis Joseph, and .Alexan¬ 
der, 733; 737; death, 705 
Alexander III of Russia, 706 
Alexander 11 of Scotland, 199 
Alexander 111 of Scotland, 201 
Alexander I of Serbia, 714, 715 

Alexander, Serbian king, 71.5, 950, 1015, 1017, 1018, 1024 
Alexander 111 tbe (Ireat, 24, 25; rules Babylonia, 26; fiominales 
the Jews, 32; takes J'yrc, 33; coii(]iicrs Syria, 35 37, 38, 40; 
invades Sogdiana, 45; 55; defeats Memnon of Rh.ides, mar¬ 
ries Roxana, 65; defeats Porus in battle of the_Hydaspes; 
son born, 66; rule of Parthia, S3; his death, 66, 67, 83 
Alexander 11, anti i>oi>c, 168; bU'.sses William’s conquest of 
England, 191 

Alexander II (Anselmo Baggio), pone, 218 

Alexander III (Orlando Bandinelli;, pope, excommunicates 
Frederick I, 220; 223; recognizes independence of Portugal, 
234 

Alexander IV, 66 

Alexander V (Peter Philarg&s), iX3i)e, makes inrace offers to 
Manfred of Sicily, 213 
Alexander V, 78 


Alexander VI (Rodrigo Borgi^, pope, 290; the Naples succes- 
.sion, 293; grants lands to Ciatnolic kings, 367; in the Holy 
League, .381; in the league against Charles Vlll, 393; his 
bulls Inter caetcra and Eximiae. devotionis, 498; dies, 395 
Alexander VJI (Fabio (ihigi), fKipe,friction with Louis XIV, 455 
Alexander ATII (Pietro Ottoboni), pofie, 455 
Alexander, Bishofi of Rome, 119 
.Alexander, Byzantine emperor, 179 
Alexander, gov. of Pehuxinnese, 79 

Alexander, Tiberius Julius, proclaims Vespasian emperor, 107, 
113 

Alexander of Battenberg, Prince of Bulgaria, 717; gov.-gen. of 
eastern Roumelia, 7.19 

Alexander Severus, .Marcus Aurelius, Roman emperor, HS 
-Alexajidra, 32 

Alexandra, Einpre.ss of Russia, 1028; murdered, 1032 
■Alexandretta, battle of, 724 
.Alexaiidretta, Saujak of, 1097, 1098 

Alexanflria, 86; caj.tured by Napoleon, 586; outbreak of riots, 
831; bombarded by British fleet, 738, 832; 1160 
Alexandrov, I'odor, leads attempted rising of Macedonians, 1023 
.Ale.xeiev T.scng .Agreement, between Russia and the Chinese 
gov. of Manchuria, 75(1 
Alexinatz, battle of, TM 
Alexis, son of Peter the Great, 478 

Alexis, 'Isar of kussia, war with Poland; first contact with 
rurks in the Balkans, 478 
Alexius II, Byzantine emperor, 320 
.Alexius 111, Byzantine erniieror, 253 

.Alexius IV, Byzantine emiieror, and the I'ourth Crusade, 254, 
257 

Alexius V (Dukas), Hvzantine emperor, and sack of (Constanti¬ 
nople. 254, 257 

.Alexius, Byzantine enqieror,seizes ('onslaiitinoplc; defeated by 
Normans at Pharsalus; and by the Bogomils at Itrystra, but 
annihilated the Patzinaks at Leburnion, 250; 255; founds the 
Fimpire of I'rebizond, 259; defeated and captured by Theo¬ 
dore I, 2.59 

Allan., Floy, pre*^. of Kciiador. 814 
.Alfarrobeira. battle of, 2.87 
Altieri, \ ittorio, Italian dramatist, 454 
Altonsine lables, 235 

Alfoii.so I, gives Church a .share of lands conquered from Mos- 
leiie., lf»4 

Alfon.so \' (the .Magnanimous), conriuers Naples, 284; unites 
crowns of Naidcs and Sicily, 292; (led from .Naples, 393 
Alfonso \ 11, crowned "emperor,” 233/.; his death, 234 
Alfonso \'111. victory at Las Navas de Tolosa, 234 
-Alfonso X (the Learned), 237, 282 
.Alfotiso XI. defeated the Moslems at .Salado, 280 
Alu.nso XH. son of Isabella, 644, 647 
Alfonso XIII, King of Spain, 647, 981,9S2 
■Alfon.so I (the Warrior) of Aragon, cajitured Saragossa, 237 
Alfonso HI of Aragon, regrauLs privileges of Union, 283 
.AlioiiMi I\' of .Aragon, 284 
Alfonso of Calabria, invades Tuscany, 296 

Alfonso \'l of (.'astile, resumes Christian reconquest of Spain, 
333 

■Alfon.so X of Castile,elected cmpe’‘or in Germany. 213 

•Alfonso II of Leon,invades .Aragon; his kingdom destroyed, 163 

.Alfonso of Poitiers, uncle of Philip 111 of France, 231 

.Alfonso IV (the Brave) oi Portugal, 284 

.Alfonso, brother ot l.oiiis IX of France, 231 

Alfonso the Wise. 199 

.Alfred the Great, of P'.ngland, 167 

Algansson, Grettir, commands British .Arctic expedition. 569 

Algeciras Gonlereiice and Act on Morocco, 754, 789, 838 

.Mgci'ia, under I'rcnch rule, 837, 838, 1 148 

.Algiers, taken bv the French, 837; 1160, 1162 

Al-Hadi, caliph: 188 

.Al-llakim, the Mad Caliph, 262 

.Ali, con.sin of the Prophet, calitfli, 185, 187, 262 

.Ali, Rashid, Premier of Iraq 1151 

Ali, sherif of the Ikjaz, 1104 

Ali ben Khalifa, leads insurrection against the French in Tuni¬ 
sia 838 

Ali B-y.of Egypt, 524 

Air brothers, Indian natiomdists, 1112 

.Ali Fethi Bey, heads opposition party in Turkey, 1096 

.Ali Kuli Klian, leader of the Bakhtiari tribe, 865 

Ali Maher Paslui, premier ot F.gvi>l, 1084 

Ali Murad, shah of I’ersia, 529 

Ali of Gondar, Kas, of Ethiopia, 834 

Ali of Janina, 722 

Ali Pasha, Turkish statesman, 728, 729 

Ali Riza, forms I'urkish cafiinet, 1094 

Alid dyiiastv of Idrisids, in Morocco, 263 

Alien Act of the (US., 766 

.Alien Enemies Act of the U.S., 766 

.Aliens Expulsion Act jiassed in the I'ransvaal, 856 

Aliens Immigration Restriction Act in the Transvaal, 856 

Alishar Hnyuk, 13 

Aljubarrota, battle of, 284 

A1 Kase Al-Kabir ( I'hrec Kings), battle of, 392, 524 

Al-Khoury, Sheikh Be»haka, 1141 

ATKhwarizmi, Arab scientist, 194 

AlMndia Congress at Poona. 1113, 1114 

All India F'ederation established, 1114 

All India Moslem League, 1111 

All-Pa;ties Conference in India, 1112 

All-Russian ('ongress of Soviets, 1028 
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Allah, as the One Ciod, an article of Moslem faith, 184 
Ailen, Ktimn, captured 'J’icondero)?a, 520 
AUen()y, Gen. PMmund Henry Hyndman, British commander 
in Palestine, 257,938,939, 948; appointed high commissioner 
for Kfj'vpt, 1081 
Allersheim, battle of, 407 

Alles Erdreich ist Oesterreich unterthan, Frederick Ill’s mono¬ 
gram, 304 
Allia, 72 

Alliance of Germany and Austria, 690, 694 
Allied Control Commission, 1162 
Allied Control Committee, 1165 
Allied expedition to Japan, 889 

Allied forces, landed on Cherbourg peninsula, 1159; at Anzio, 
1162; on French Mediterranean coast, 1163 
Allied Military Government, 1162 
Allies in war against Napoleon, 600, 601,602 
Allison, William Boyd, co-author of flic Bland Allison Act, 783 
Allouez, Claude Jean, Jesuit missionary, 507 
Allthing, oldest parliamentary body in existence, 170 
Alma Riverj battle of, 727 

Almagro, Diego de, accompanied Pizarro on conquest of Peru, 
489 

Al-Mahdi, caliph, 188 

Al-Mansur, real founder of the Abhasid dynasty, 188 
Al-Mansur, son of Al-Oa’im, defeated Abu Vazid Makhlad, 262 
Almanza, battle of, 453 
Aimazan, Peace of, 280 

Almeida, Antonio jost'* de, i>res. of Portugal, 985 
Almeida, Francisco de, first gov. of India, 364,391; bat lie of Diu, 
364,530 

Almenara, battle of, 450 

Almeria, bonihardeil by four German warships, 984 
Almerian culture, 17 

Almoliades, dynasty, 233, 263; Almoravid armies annihilated, 
263; missionaries allowed to establish centers, 363 
Almoravids, annihilated by Abdul-Mu’min, 233, 263; comiuer 
West Africa, 328 

Al-Mu’iz, son of Al-Mansur, recovers Morocco from the Dmay- 

yads, 262 

Al-Mustanjid, Fatiraid sultan, 262 

Al-Mustansir, sultan, loses allegiance of Mecca and Medina, 262 
A1 Mu’tasim, caliph; revolt of Jats or Gypsies; war with 
Byzantium, 189 

Alp Arslan, conquered Gec)rgia and Armenia, 254 
Alphabet, invented by I’hoenicians, 32, 33 
Aljiines, in the W hite group, 12, 16 
Al-Qa’im, caliph, 262 

Alsace-Lorraine, ceded to (iermanv^ 636, 688, 693, 942; ceded 
to France by the I'realv of \ ersailles, 952 
Altai, 136 

Altaniirano, Gen. laiis, rules Chile by a military junta, 1065 
Allan Khan, Prince of the < )rdos, 536 
Altar of Peace dedicated, 1()2 
Altar of Pergamum, 75 

Altenslein, Karl, one of the founders of Berlin University, 594 

Allgeld, John Peter, gov. of Illinois, 785 

Althoro, Lord John t.'harles, 607 

Altitude record in Hying, 558 

Altmark (against the Wends), 156; Treaty of, 41S 

Alhnark, German ship, 1146, 1158 

Altranstadt, Treaty of, 472, 475 

Alva, Duke of, in the Netherlands, 380; victories at St. Quentin 
and Gravelines, 389 

Alvarado, J’etiro de, conquered Guatemala, 486; sought control 
of Quito, 489, 908; revolt of the Aztecs against the St)aniards, 
491 

Alvarez, hrancisco, mission of Ethiopia, 524 
Alvarez, Jorge. Portuguese explorer, 364 
Alvear. Marcelo Torcuafo de, pres, of Argentina, 1064 
Alv'ensleben, (.’ouut Constantin von, convention for co-operation 
with Russia, 680, 705 

AIverstone,Lord Richard Everard Webster,decides the Alaskan 
boundary fjuestion, 789 
Alves. Rodriguez, ores, of Brazil, 818, 1070 
Alyattes, King of Lydia, 37, 48 
Al-Zahir, sultan, loses most of Syria, 262 
Amadas, Philip, takes party of colonists to America, 508 
Amadeo I, fluke of Aosta, accepts crowm of Spain, 646 
Amadeus of Savoy, see Eclix V 
Amalaric, grandson of Theodoric the Great, 146 
Amalti, a city republic^ 217 

Amalgamated Association of Iron and Steel Workers, 785 
Amalgamated Society of fhigineers, 611 
Amals (Ostrogoths), 143 

Amanullah, Amir of Afghanistan, 1109, 1110; provoked war 
with India, 1111 

Amara, taken by Gen. 'I’ownshend, 927 

Amaravati,,129, 131, 132 

Amasis, 24; allied with Polycrates, 48 

Amati, the Italian stringed instrument makers, 454 

Amaziah, 31 

Amba Alagi, battle of 661, 835 
Amberg, battle of, 58.5 
Amboina, massacre of, 876; 1167 
Amboise, conspiracy of, 384 

Ambrose, Bishoj> of Milan, forces Theodosius to do penance, 
120; 123, 142; supporter of mouasticism, 142, 146 
Amdrup, Lt. Georg Carl, surveyed the East Greenland coast, 

566 

Ameisai, battle of, 453 


Amelia Island, taken by Federal navy, 776 
Amcnemhet 1, II, III, 23 
Anicnophi.s I, 23 
Amenophis Ill, 23, 28, 33 

Amenophis IV (Ikhnaton), his religious reformation, 23, 29, 33, 
35 _ 

America, in Post-Palaeolithic period, 19 /.; pre-Columbian 
period, 360 /., 371 ; origin of the name, 368; its discovery, 

387 

American Anti-Slavery Society, 771 
American Association for 01d-,\ge Security, 791 
American Colonization Society, 770 
American Federation of Labor, 783 

American Geographical Society, sponsor fer Sir Hubert Wil¬ 
kins' Antarctic tlights, 576 
American i’eace .Society, 771 
American Red Cross .Society', 783 
American republics, neutrality of, 1154 
American Revolution, xce Whir of American Independence 
American Tobacco Co., ordered dissolved by U.S. supreme ct., 
790 

American Trading Co. of Borneo, 877 
American Woman’s Suffrage Association, 781 
Americans at Chfiteau I'liierry, 945; attack on the St. Mihiel 
.salient, 950; reach .Sedan. 9.50 

Amherst, Gcri. Jeffrey, with Gen. Wolfe look Louislnirg. 516 
Amherst, William Pitt, Earl of, Briti.sh ambassador to China, 
877 

Ariiida, 127 

Amiens, battle of, 9.50; Treaty of, 437, 452, 586, 590, 850, 875 
Amini Commission, in India, 535 

Amir al-Mu’minin (Prince of the Eaithful), title assumed by 
Omar as caliph, 184 

Amir al-Uniara (Prince of the Princes), title granted to Mu’izz 
al-Dawla, 190 

Amir Khusrav, Indian poet, 333 
Amirids of Valencia, 2.13 

Amitabha, Buddha of Boundless Light, 129/., 136 

Ammon, 29 

Ammonites, 29, 30, 31 

Amoghavarsha 1,3.56 

Aniorgos, Athenian tleot w'ified out, 66 

Anioriles, 23; founded the Hammurabi dynasty, 25; 29, 33, 35 
Aniorium, cafitured, 189 
Amos, .10, 31 
Amosis, 23 

Amoy, opened to trade, 879; taken by the Japanese, 1122 
Amphibious mass invasions, I 139, 1158, 1159 
Anqihictyonir < ouncil, 64; League, 64 
Amjdiictvoox of .Anthela, 52 
Amidiipbli ., 57, 59, (,3. p l 

Ampiu^, Juan de, founded Santa Ana de Coro, 488 

Amratian culture, 18 

Amr ibn al-’As, invades Egyr>t, 186 

Amritsar Massacre, in India. 1111 

Amsuvarman, King of Nei>al, .131 

Amundsen, Roald Engeliiregl (iravning, flew across [)oIe to 
Alaska; navigation of the norlliwe.sl i>assage, 566; navigation 
of the northeast [lassage, 570; discovers South Pole, 575; 
lust in e.xpedition to rescue Nobile, 566 
Amursana, Prince of the Jimgars, 540 
An Lu-shan, Turkish adventurer, .141 
Anabaptists, revolt of. in I hiiringia, 400; in Muaster, 401 
Anadetus H, |K)pe, 208, 219, 223 
Anacreon, jioet, 5,1 
.Anactoriuni, 58 
A nadoli Ilissar, 327 

Amivsis of the Phenomena of the Human Mind, by James Mill, 
551 

Ananda Mahidol, King of Siam, 1116 
Anantavarman Codaganga, 337 
Anarchism, 550 
Anarchists, 640, 647 

Anastnsius T, emperor of the cast; war with Persians, 122 
Anaslasius II, cmi>eror; attenijit to reorganize army, 175 
Anatolia, history of, 2.52, 253, 256, 955, 1094 (itr also Asia 
Minor) 

Anau,13 

Anawrata, seized power in Burma, 347 
Anaxagoras, philosopher, 62 

Anaxandridas, king, helped form Peloponnesian League, 50 
Anaximander, 48 
Anaximenes, 48 
Anchialus, battle of, 183 

Anchieta, Jos6 de, Jesuit, established missions in Brazil, 501 
Ancient School of pre-Sung Confucian commentators, 546 
Anc6n, Treaty of, 809, 813 
Ancona, riots at, 663; 1163 
Ancren Rewle, 201 

Ancus Marcius, early King of Rome, 69 
Ancylus Lake culture, 15 

Andagoya, 1‘ascual de, conquest of the Incas, 489 
d’Andelot, Frantmis, 384 

Anderson, Mai. Robert, defended Fort Sumter, 776 
Anderson, Dr. Rudolph Martin, his study of Eskimos in Macken¬ 
zie Delta region, 567 
Andes, 1155 

Andhra reliigu (Dravidian) lands, 129, 132 
Andhrabhrityas, the Satakatii of the Puranas, 132 
Andrade, Kernao I’eres de, at Canton, 364 
Andrade, Jost Maria Reina, pres, of Guatemala, 1074 
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rt’Andrade, Simao, expelled from China, .S36 
Andrdssy, Count Julius; Compromise of 1K67 with Austria, 
678; forms ministry, 695- agrees to status quo in Near East, 
733; Andrissy note, 734; Congress at Berlin, 736,737; favored 
the Cerman-Austrian Alliance, 737 
Andrf, Mai. John, 522 

Andree, Salomon August, Swedish flyer, 565/. 

Andrew of Hungary, 214 
Andrew I of Hungary, 245 
Andrew II of Hungary, 245/. 

Andrew HI of Hungary, 246 

Andrews, Yelland, British district commissioner for Galilee, 
1102 

Andrianarnixiinimerina, King of the Hovas, 859 
Andriscus, begins 4th Macedonian War. 80, 90 
Androcles, 60 

Andronicus 11, Byzantine emperor, 321 /.; engages Roger de 
Flor to fight against the Italians, 322; in civil war with the 
emperor; obliged to accept grandson as co-ernperor, 322 
Andronicus III, grandson of Andronicus If, confpiers Thessaly 
and [lart of Epirus, 322; defeated by the Turks at Mallepe, 
325 

Andronicus IV, son of John V, dethrones his father, 323 
Andros, battle of, 79, 84 

Andros, Sir Edmund, gov. of the Dominion of New England, 
assumes govt, of Connecticut, 512 
Andrussovo Treaty of, 475, 478 
Anemia, 553 

An-Eu (Anhui-Fukien) (.’lub, 1118 
Angara River, 7 

Angelus, Isaac, Byzantine emperor, and the Bulgars, 247, 253; 
allies himself with Saladin; deposed, 253; re.stored to the 
throne, 254, 257 

Angelus, John, Lord of Neopatras, 321 

Angevin, the Tlantagenet royal line in England, 194 f. 

Angevins, campaigns against them by Michael VllI, 321 

Anghelu Kuju cidture, 17 

Anghiari, battle of, 295 

Angles and Jutes, invade England, 166 

.Anglican Church (Church of England, Episcopal Church), 
established, 372 

.Anglo-American Conferences, 1139 
.Anglo-American Tolar Expedition, 567 
.Anglo-.American troops, entered Rome, 1162 
.Anglo-Austrian Agreement, 736 

.Anglo-Helgian .Agreement on territory in the Belgian Congo, 
1089 

Anglo-Chinese commercial treaty, 883 

Anglo-Chinese convention, recognizing British i)o.sition in 
Burma, 872 

Anglo-Dutch War, the first, 4.19; second war, 439 
.Anglo-Egyptian Convention, 833 
.Anglo-Egyj)tian .Sudan, 1160 

Anglo-F'rench Agreement on boundary between .Sierra Leone 
and French Guinea, 841; on Cameroons and T'ogoland, 1088; 
on French Sudan and the .Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 1089; on 
French Equatorial Africa and Wadai Darfur, 1089 
Anglo-French aid to Poles pledged; extended to Rumania and 
Greece, 966 

Anglo-French conference at London on Germany’s announce¬ 
ment of rtsarmament, 969 

Anglo-French Convention settles question of bait-fishing in 
Newfoundland waters, 797 
Anglo-French entente concluded, 752 
.Anglo-French forces, landed in Norway, 1146 
Anglo-French rivalry begun with foundation of the French East 
India Co., 534 

Anglo-French ultimatum to Russia demanding evacuation of 
the Danufiian princijialities, 727 
Anglo-F'rench-Austrian 'Treaty, 728 

Anglo-French-Kussian Agreement regarding Talestinc, 1099 
Anglo German Colonial .Agreement (Heligoland Treaty), 741- 
742, 848; future of Portuguese colonies, 748; Baghdad Rail¬ 
way problem, 761 

Anglo-German loan to Cbiiia, 882; second loan, 882 
.Anglo-German naval agreement, 969; estranges France, 963; 

1003; denounced by Hitler, 971 
Anglo-German 'Treaty, 9] 1 
Anglo-Irish trade |iact, 973 

Anglo-Italian agreement for cession of territory on the Juba 
River, 1090 

Anglo-Italian Mediterranean Agreement signed, 970; ratified, 
971 

.Anglo-Italian pact concluded, 965_ 

.AngIo-Japane.se Alliance negotiations, 751, 892; reaffirmed, 
888; renewed for ten year.s, 753, 892; ended, 958 
Anglo-.Norman culture, 194 

.Anglo-l’ersian Agreement, negotiated f»y .Sir Percy Cox, 1107/. 
Anglo-Persian Oil Co„ 865, 1108 1109 

Anglo-Portuguese Agreement, defined the frontier between 
Angola and Southwest .Africa, 1089 
Anglo-f'orfuguese Treaty, 843, 849 
.Anglo-Rus.sian Entente concluded, 708, 754, 758, 865 
Anglo-Ku.ssian-Ercnch agreement on the jiartifion of .Asiatic 
Turkey,937 

Anglo Sa.xon kingdoms of Britain (Hcjitarcby), 166./7'. 
-Anglo-Saxon shires, 192 

Anglo-Turkish agreement, secret, for the occupation of Cyprus, 
736; mutual assistance pact announced, 966 
Angora, battle of, 319, 323, 326, .330 

-Angora Assembly adopts a Fundamental Law, 1094; alliance 


with Soviet Russia; treaty with England disjH^svng of the 
Mosul issue, 1090 

Angoulfime, Count of, marries Claudia, daughter of Louis XII, 
.382 

Anitta, King of Kush.shar. 36 
Anjou, Counts of, 226, 277 

Anjou, Lt. Peter Feodor, surveyed Arctic coast of Siberia, 562 
Ankara (Angora), new name of the capital of 'Turkey, 1096; 

visit of Litvinov, 1096; Treaty of, 1021, 1096 
Ankarstroni, James Johan, a.s.sassin of Gustavus III of Sweden, 
474 

Anking. taken by Jlipane.se, 1122 

•Ann*’, daughter of George II of England, 440 

-Anna, eldest daughter of Ferdinana I, 465 

Anna, sister of Louis II of Bohemia and Hungary, 402 

.Anne, daughter of Ladislas H of Bohemia, 419 

.Anne, Fimpress of Russia, 481 

.Anne, Oiieen of England, 431 /f. 

Anne of Austria, daugliter of .Ma.ximillian II, wife of Philip II, 
389 

•Anne of Austria, daughter of Philip HI of Spain, 441 
Anne of Bohemia, married Richard II of England, 267 
Anne of Brittany, married to Charles VllI; then to Louis XII, 
381 

-Anne of Cleves, 4(h wife of Henry VIII, 369 
Annexation Manifesto, in Canada, 795 
.Annihalianus, nei>hew of Constantine, 120 
d'.Annunzio, (Jabriele, Italian poet, 662; expedition against 
J’iume, 955, 987 

Anopheles mosquito, as malaria carrier, 552 
Ansdtluss proldem, iietween .Austria and (iermany, 1005, 1006 
Anselm, Alibot of Bee, named .Archthshop of Canterbury, 
193; a religious reformer, 217; investiture battle in England, 
219; 228/. 

Ansika, African kingdom, 843 

Anson, C'omniodore George, trip around the world, 434 
Antequera, Jos(‘ de, and the civil war in Paraguay, 799 
.Anthemios of Tralles, 173 
.Anthemius, 122 

.Anthony, King of Navarre, 384 
Anthracite coal miners’ strike, 788 
Anthrojinid a|>es, 1 
Attlhropoidca, 1 

.Anthro()ology, ditficiilty of classifying races, 12 
Anti-(-’ar>ctian Alliance of lohn of England, Otto IV of Germany, 
and the ('mints of Boulogne and Flanders, 230 
Anti-f'alliolic riots in Belfast, 973 
.Anti clerical laws in the French Parliament, 638 
Anti-t.'omintern Pact established by (lerman, Italian, and 
Jaiiaiiese agreements, 964; .Spain joins, 966 
Anti-Corn Law agitation, 611, 612 
Anti foreign movement in Japan, 888 
Anti Injunction .Act (Norris), 1053 
.Anti-papal feeling in F'.ngland, 266 
Anti-panal laws in test by James 11,429 
Anli Saloon Le.ague founded, 786 

.Atifi-.Seniitic outbreaks in Fingland under Richard I, 196 
.Anti-.Socialist Law f»a.sbed in (iermany, 689 
Anti-Trust Law (Sherman), 785 
.Antietam, battle of, 77.8 

Antigonus (C'ycloiis), takes Syria from Ptolemy, 35; takes title 
of king, 77; killed at battle of Ipsus, 37, 78, 81,8-4 
Antigonus II ((ionatas), repels invasion by I’yrrhus, 79; in 2d 
Syrian War, 81,84 

Antigonus HI (Doson), niakc.s him.self king, 79 
Antigua, 1148 /., 11.55, 1 1.58 

Antioch, 96; taken by the (ireeks, 180; captured by the Mo.s- 
lenis, 185; Byzantine suzerainty recognized, 252; siege by the 
Emir of Mosul, 255 

Antiochus I .Soter, defeats (Jalatians, 81, 84 
.Anliodius H 'Tlieos, 37; in 2d Syrian War, 81,84 
Antiochus III the Great, divides .Armenia, 38; 43, 80; in 4th 
Syrian War, 81,83, 84, 89 
Antiochus V Eupatcr, 82 
Antiochus VI Epifilianes Dionvsus, 82 
.Antiochus \’I1 I'aiergetes Euselics Soter Sidetes, 82, 8.3 
Antiochus VIII Fqiiphanes I’hilomater Callinicus “Grypus,” 82 
.Antiochus IX I'hilnpater “('yzicenus,” 82 
Antiochus X, .XI, Xll, XllL, 82, 83 
Antiochus Hierax, 81 

Antijias, tctrarch of Galilee and Peraea. 32 
Antip.ater, 32, 65, 66; dies. 77, 83, 96, 102 
Antitrinitarianisin established in Poland, 414 
Antivari, taken by the Itidians, 947 
Antoine, brother of John the Fearles.s of Burgundy, 379 
.Antoku, Jajianese emperor, 354 

Antonelli, Cardinal Giacomo^ papal secretary of state, 6.59, 664 
Antone.scu, Ion, Rumanian dictator, 1136; 1142; premier, 1150 
.Arilonines, 114, 116 

Antoniniani, name given to his troops by Caracalla, 114 
Antoninus Pius (Titus .Aurelius F'ulvus Boionius Arrius 
Antoninus), 109, 111 

Antonio of Crato, prepares to reconquer the Portuguese throne, 

393 

Antonius, Lucius, Mark .Antony’s brother, 99 
Antoniii.s Marcus, w Mark Anthony 
Antony, St., his practice of nionasticism, 123 
Antwerp, bombarded by the Dutch, 622; 1149 
Anual, battle of, 981 

Aiiushirwan the Just (Cliosroes), war with Rome, 126 
Anushtigin, ancestor of the Khwarizm shahs, 255 
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Aii-yanR, where first written Chinese documents were found, 14 

Anyathian culture^ 7 

Arizacs, arrive in Ksypt, Old 

Anzati, 40 

Aiizio, 1102 

Aoki, Shuzo, Viscount, and the Aoki-Kimberlev Treaty, 891 
Apamca, 127, 173 

Aparajita, defeated by Vijayaditya Ill, 337 
Aparajitavarnian, crushed X'araRuna 11; killed by Adilya. 1,337 
Apennines, secured liy Rome, 74 
Ar)ea, distinction from man, 1 

Apia, in Samoa, acfiuired by H.S. in treaty with Germany, 911 
Apion, son of I'tolemy VII, 84 
Apocryfdia, 30 

Apolonius Rhodius, his Ar^onaulica, 75 

Apostles, 113 

Ai)oslolic siicces don, 141 

Appeal to Rome, vindicated, 153 

“Apjx-asement,” policy of, 070 

Appius (.'laudiiis (later Caccusl commits suicide 7?; 73,91 
Ai>pomatto.\ ('ourt House, ca[>itnialion of (fen. Lee, 779 
April (Alianza I'opular Revolunciouaria Americana), a radical 
orK'arii/ation in Peru, 1098 

Apraxin, Stephen, defeated the Prussians under Lehwald, 4()7 
Apries, 24 

Apuleius, Lucius, his Mrlumorphosr.s. 113 
Aimlia, 87; devastated I'y papal mercenaries, 211; under rule 
of (.'onstanlinofilc, 217 
Atnilians, 7.1 
Afjuae Sextae, 0,1 
Aquileia, 120, 143 
Aquillius, Moanius, 93 
Aquinas, srf Thomas Aquinas 
Aquilani, 90 

Arab Hif,'h (.'ommitlee, 1101; its members arrested, 1102 
Aral) Leat-pie, 1143 

Arabi, Ahmed, leader of the pRyptian nationalist movement, 
738; war minister, 831 

Arabia, in the Post-i’rdaeolithic i>eriod, 13; inhabited by tribes 
of Semitic race in the time of Mohammed, 184 
Arahii , sunk, ')23 

Arabs, conquest^ of, 126, 163, 174/., 329y. 

Arachosia, 39 

Aradus, ca()tured by Arabs, 185 

AraRon, unrler ('arolinRian eontrol; passes to Navarre; becomes 
indet)endent, 237 

Arakcheiev, lien. Alc.xis Andreavich, adviser to Alexander 1 of 
Russia, 702 

Araki, Gen. Sadao, Jatianese war minister, 1126 
Aram, puzzliny inscription, 34 
Aramaic kiiiRdoms in lOth cent., 34 
Arame, KinR of I rartu, 38 
Aramtains, 25, 29, 31; as “Semitic” Reilouins, 34 
Aranda, Pedro Pablo Abarca fie Rolea, Count of, Sitanish rC* 
form minister, 452 
Aratus of Sicyori, 79, 80 

Araucanian Indians of ('hile, 489; subjugated, 809 

Arausio, 92 

Araxes, 127 

Arbela, 25, 26, 28, 40 

Arhogasf, Barbarian leader, 120 

Arc lamj), invented, 553 

Arc light, introduced by Brush, 783 

Arcadia, 50, 54, 79; Academy of, in Italy, 454 

Arcadian League, 63 

Arcadians, 47, 50, 63 

Arcadiopolis, battles of; Russians defeated by Greeks, 183; 

Greeks flefeated by Bulgarians, 253 
Arcadius, son of Theodosius, made .Augustus in the east, 121, 
143 

Arce, Aniceto, pres, of Bolivia, 81 2 
Arce, Manuel Jostf, i)res. of tientral .America, 819 
Arch of (ionsturitine, 122 
Arch of Septimius, 1 If) 

Arch of Titus, 107, 113 
Archaic culture, 20 

Archangel, taken hy Allied forces, 947; 1031, 1153 
Archelaus, 32, 93 

Archer, Scott, introduced wet collodion process, 553 
Archidamus, King of Sjjarta, 58, 66 
Archilochus, satirist, 48 
Archimedes, 75, 87 

Archinard, Col. Louis P'rench conquests on the upjwr Niger, 841 
Architecture in Si)ain, 237 
Arcis siir-Aube, battle of, 601 
Arcf)la, battle of, 585 

Arctic Air-Route Exi)edition (British), 569 
Arctic culture, 18 

Arctic Kcfiions, Account of the, hy William S’eoresby, Jr., 562 
Arctic Sea, 1145 

Ardashir (Artahshafra, Arlaxer.xes), founds new Persian 
emj)ire, 115; revolts against Artabanus, 124 
Ardashir TI, 125 
Arda Viraf, 124 

Arden, Edward, t)lot against Queen Elizabeth, 373 
Ardoin, revolt of, in Lombardy, 162 
Ardvales, h)unded a dynasty In Armenia, 38 
Ardys, of the Mcrmnadae, 37 
Areopogus, 51 

Aretino, Pietro, Italian Publicist, 393 
Arcus, King oi Sparta. 79 


Argentina, 806, 810, 1064, 1139, 1140, 1141; declared war on 
Germany and Jajian, 1156 
Argeseanu, George, Rumanian premier, 1135 
Argesul, battle of, 935 

Argetoianu. Constantine, Rumanian premier, 1135 

Arginusae, battle of, 61 

Argi.shti.sh I, II, 38 

Argive League, 59 

Argive School of scnli>ture, 62 

Argolid, 47 

Ar^onautica, ui Apollonius Rhodius, 75 

Argonrie, battle ol, 950 

Argos, 46 passim 

Argun, II khan of Persia, 346 

Argylf, Archibald (’anqibcll, 9th Earl of, 376, trial and con 
demnation, 429; executed, '' 29 
Aria. 39 

Arianism, causes Church strife, 119,1 23; campaign against, 141, 
144 

Ariarathes 1, II 37 

Arias, .Arnulfo, President of Panama, 1137 
.Arias, llarmodio, pres, of Panama. 1072 
Arihcrt Archbishii) of Milan, 217 
Alicia, battle of, 71 

Arikboga, brother of Kublai Khan, 345 
Arima, a local lord of Japan, 543 
Ariminiini, 86/. 

Arion, poet, 48 

Ariosto, Liuiovico, Italian poet, 393 
Ariovistus, 96 

Arista, Mariano, pres, of Mexico, 821 
Aristagoras, revolt against l^Tsians, 53 
Aristarchus. 75 

Aristides (“ I'he Just”), 53, 55 
Ari.stion, 93 

Aristii)pus, Henry, translator of Plato and Aristotle, 223 

Aristohulus I, 32 

Aristobulus II, 32 

Aristodemus of Cumae, 57, 71 

Aristogeiton, 52 

Aristomenes, in 2d Messenian V\'ar, 50 
.Ari'ifon, king, and the J’elojionnesiari League, 50 
Aristnnicu.s, 82, 91 
Aristophanes, (beck dramatist, f),' 

Aristophanes of Byzantium, 75 
Aristoi )hon, 64 

Aristotle, Greek i)hilosoi)her, 67; newly recovered during 12th 
century Renaissance, 231 
Arita, Hachiro, Japanese foreign nunisler, 1 127 
Arins, 119 

Arlington, Henry Bennet, Ear! of, a member of the Cabal. 4 27 
Armada of Spain, defeated bv the English lleet, 373, 381,390, 
392 

Armagnac, Count of, head.s civil war again.sl Burgundians, 278 
Armat, Thom.'is, invented vitascope,55C) 

Armed neutrality at sea, advanced by Ru.s.sia during the War of 
.American Indejiendence, 482 
Arniellini, Roman triumvir, 655 

Armenia, in the Post-J’alaeolilhic period, 13; ge()graf)h.v, popu¬ 
lation, civilization, and religion, 38 f.\ history of, lit), 125, 
744, 947, 1032, 1094 

Armenian Massacre-s, 618, 732, 743, 744, 746, 919 
“Armenoid,” racial ty()C, 36 
ArrnentitVes. in tlie World War, 914, 945, 950 
Arminius, annihilates Koman legions, 103 

Armistice, between Austria and tlte .Allied Power-, 950; final 
Armistice between Germany and Austria and the Allies 
signed and hr)siililies cease in World War, 951 
Armistice, between Erance and (terinany, 1135 
Armitage, T,t. Albert, on the ice sheet of South Victoria Land, 
574 ^ ^ 

Arms Tralhc Convention; protocol signed iirohibiting use of 
])f)i.son gas, 959 

Armstrong, William George, riding in artillery, 555 
Army J^aw of 1868, providing fur reorganization, 635 
Arrnv Regulation Bill, reorganized the Britisli army, 615 
Arndt, Ernst Moritz, German [>oet, 594; in the Frankfurt 
I'arlianient, 676 
Arnhem, 1163 

Arnim-Boyt7,enburg, Hans Georg von, captures Prague, 405; 

negotiates with Wallenstein, 406 
Arnold, Benedict, American general, 520. 522 
Arnold, Gen. Henry H., commander of U.S. Array Air Force, 
1164 

Arnold of Brescia, pupil of Abelard, leader of the Commune of 
Rome, 219 
Arnon River, 29 
Arnuandash Ij11,35 
Arnulf, Archbishop of Reim.s, 216 
Arnulf, Bishop, adviser to Dagohert, 147,149 
Arnulf, cm[>eror, 152, 160 
Arogee, battle of, 834 
Aroostook County War, 773 

Arosemena, Elorencio Harmodio, pres, of Panama, 1072 
Arosemcna, Juan Dem6stcnes, pres, of Panama, 1072 
An)achiyah, 13 

Arpad, 34, 35; led Magyars into Hungary, 244; dynasty extin 
guished, 317 
Arques, battle of, 386 

Arrachard, Lt. Paul, (lew across the desert to Timbuktu, 1081 
Arrapkha, Kingdom of, 28 
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Arras, battles of: first, 939; second, 950; Peace of, 279 
Arretine ware, 113 
Arrc-liutn, HI 

d’ArriaKa Urun da Silveira c J’evrelotiKuc, Maiiool Josi, first 
I)rcs. of the PorfuKuese Rcpuf)lic, 650, 9X5 
Arrondissernents, in France, 5.S7 
Arroit' (lorcha) incident at Canton, 879 
Ar^aces 181; founded Kingdom of I’arthia, 83 
Arsaces it ( riridates I), founds I'arlhian KiiiKdoin, 81,83 
Arsaces III (I’riapatius), 81,83 
Arsace.s IV (I'ria[)aliu.s), 83 
Arsaces V (I’liraates Ij, 83 
Arsacid dynasty, 26; overthrown, 115, 124 
Arses, succeeded Artaxerxes 111, 40 
Arsinoe 11,84 

Art and architecture in Spanish America, 500 

Artahanus 1, 83, 124 

Artalianus \’, 115 

Artahaniis, Kin^ of I'arthia, 105 

Artaliazus, 54 

Artalisliair (Artaxerxe.-d, 115, 124 
Artanes, last Kinn "f Armenia, 38 
Artaphernes, at battle of Marathon, S3 
Artala/ria, 28, 29 

Artavasdes, K-ing of Armenia Major, 83 
Arlavasdos, revolt aftainsl Constantine V', 176 
Artavata, 106, 111 
Artaxerxes I (LonKimanus), 40 
Artaxerxes TI (Mnenton), 40, (>2 
Artaxerxes HI ((h'hus), 2.3, 3.1, 40, 55 
Arfa.vias, ruler ol Armenia Major, 35, 82 
Arh' tirlla Lana (wool) of Ijoiamce, 294 
Artcmisiuni, (iull of, 54 
Arleveldt, lame.s van, 264, 273 
Arteveldl, Pliilii> van, 277 
Arthasastra, 130 

Arthur, brother of Ilenrx \'in, 369 
Artliur, nephew of John'Lackland, 197 
Arlluir, Chester .Alan, 21st pres, of L'.S., 783 
Arthur, Col. CeorKe, ttov. of I'asuuinia, 899 
Arthur of llrittaiiy, in allittnce with l’hilii> II of France aftainst 
his uncle Johti, 229 

Articles ol Haden, a i)r(jy'ram of reliKious reform in Switzerland, 

Articles of ('onfederati stablishing I'he Lnited Stales of 
America, 521 
Artificial harbors, 1163 

ArtiKMs, Jose, driven mit of Monlevid i> by PortiiKUCse, 502; led 
revolution in Handa (Oriental. 801 
Artisans' Jtwellint; .Act, 615 

Artois, l)a1tles of: first, 914; secimd and third, 921 
d’Artois, Chtirles Philippe, Count, 579 

Arundel, Karl of, executed for correspondiiiK with Mary, Queen 
of Scots, 373 

Arundel, Henry, 3d baron Arundel of U ardour, accused in 
Popish Plot,428 
Arwad,32,.I3 
Arya Sura, 131 

Aryalihata, tauKht rotation of the earth, 131 

Aryans, .19; at war among themselves, 41 

Aryavarta, 130 

Arzaiiene, 127 

Arzashkun, 38 

Asa, 31 

Asad al-Kasri gov. of Khora.san, 188 

Asanya, foiimler of the Vijuanavadin or Vogachara .school, 131 
Ascalon, Kingdom, 30 

Ascaiiians, great tenants in-clvief in Prandenlmrg, 213 
Ascham, Roger, 372 

Asding Vandals, cro.ssed into Spain, 144 

Asen, John and Peter, Pulgarian lords, 217 

Asen, John 11, ruler of the Second Bulgarian F.r 

Asen, Aliciiael, son of John .Asen II, 248, 260 

Asliaiili, Negro kitigdom, British comjue.st and rule, 840 Jf. 

Ash'ariles, orthodox .scliool, 189 

Ashbourne Act, 617 

Ashburton, Alexander Baring, co-author of Webster Ashburton 
Treaty, 611, 773, 795 
Ashdod, Kingdom of, 30 

Ashikaga (or Miirainachi) Period in Japan, 359 

Ashkalon, 27 

Ashley, see Shaftesbury 

Ashlev, Lord Jacob, 378 

AshraJ Shah, 528 

Ashshur, 25^. 

Ashurbanif>aL 24; his library, 26; campaigns into Egypt. 27/.; 
33; helf)s Gyges defeat Cimmerians, 37; 39; destroyed Susa, 
40 

Ashurlielkala, 38 
Ashur-uasir-pal 11, 27, 33, 35, 38 
Ashur-uballit, 28 

A.sia, in the Post-Palaeolithic period, 13/.; Kingdom of Per- 
gamum becomes Province of Asia, 91; the Second World War 
in, 1165/.; for the .Asiatics, 1170 
Asia and Oceania in the Palaeolithic period, 6/. 

Asia Minor (Anatolia), in the Post-Paleolithic period, 13; ge¬ 
ography and racial type, 36; invaded by Moslems, 188 
Asiatic Registration Bill passed by Transvaal govt., 858 
Asiatic 'I’urkey, agreement on its future partition, 937 
Asiento, 434, 450, 515 

Aske, Robert, leader of Catholic rebellion in England, 370 


Askia Mohammed, ruler of the Songhoy Empire, 329 

Aslanduz, battle of, 862 

A.soka, his Indian emj>ire, 42, 132 

Aspar, master of the troo[>s for Leo I, 122 

Aspern and E.ssling^ battles of, 594/. 

Asperuch, sec Ispenkh 
Aspromonte, battle of, 659 

As(iuith, Herbert, British prime minister, 620, 621,929 
Assab, bought by the Italian Kulibatino (fo., 834 ; taken o\ 
the Italian govt, and becomes Eritrea, 835 
As.sassins, an Ismailian fraternity, 254; suppre.s.sed and < 
gnished, 262 

Assembly of Tenezyea, 242 

Assertion of the Seven Sacraments, by Henry VHI, 370 
As.signats. notes of the French govt., 580; their fall, 58 
placed by manJa/s territoriaux, 583 
Assinarus, 57, 60 

A.ssis Pacheco y Sam|)ayo, Francis-X:ivier, on I’ortugue.sc 
sion to China, 539 

Assize of Arms, jurwides national mililia in ICngland, 195 
Assize of Clarendon, civil legislation on heresy, 194, 196 
Assizes of Jerusalem, a feudal code, 256, 257 
/IxxiKW of Romania, cof»ied from the . Ls.vf.xc.r of Je.rusith tit. 
Association of Merchant Adventurers, .r e Mu 

■ sl-a iFr ,642;; relig rdei ad 

schools in ja]>aii, 982 
Assumption Bill of C.S., 764 

A.ssyria, civilization and religion, 26/.; added lo Rome, 110; in 
vaded by Heradius, 127 
Assyri,'in Fmpire, first jth.ase, 27 

Astor, John J;icob, estalilished the jrosl of Astoria, 773 
Astrology, 26 
Asturian culture, 17 

.Astyages, dep<),a‘d, 40; defeated by Cyru.s, 48 

Asvaghosha, his Saunilarananda, i 29 

Aswan Dam, storage reservoir on the upper Nile, 833 

Atabeg i Azam, Persian minister, 865 

Atabegs (regents) in the Seljuk Empire, 254, 256 

Atahualpa, Jnca monarch, 361,489 

.Ataulf, begins conriiiest oi Spam, 121, 144 

Atbara River, battle of, 748, 833 

Aterian industry, 5/. 

Athali.ih.31 

Athanusian, attitude of tlie Church, 119 

Athaii.isius. Christian theologian, 119; introduces eremitical 
monasticism in the west, 141, 142 
Alharvaveda, 41 

■Athena of the Brazen House, tenifile <.>1, 54 
Allienian League, 56, 63 
Athenion, 93 

.Athens, occupied liv allieil forces, 1142, 1143; entered by Ger¬ 
mans, 11.50 

Atia, mother of (t(tavian,98 

Atkinson, ST Harry .Albert, New Zealand statesman, 907 
Atlanta, IsOtle of; evacuated by the (.'onfederales, 779 
Atlatitic cable, brought to Newfoundland by Gyrus Field, 781 
Atlantic Charter, i.ssiied, and endorsed liy 15 .states, 1137 
Atlantic City, 1170 
Atlantic ('oast, 1155 
.Atlantic Ocean, 11.56, 1158 
Atomic bomb, energy, fission, 553 

Atomic bombs, dropped on Hiroshima and Nagasaki, 1145,1169 

Atsiz, first indefvendent Shah of Khwarism, 255 

Atsutane, Hirata, in the Shinto movement, 887 

Attains, last pagan emt)er()r, 121 

Attains I Soter, flcleals (dalitians, 37, 81 

Attalus 11 Pliiladelphiis. 82 

Attains HI Philomater, r»e<}ueaths his kingdom to Rome, 82,91 
Attila, King of the Huns, 121, 143 
Attlee, Clement R., British prinie minister, 1145, 1171 
.Atlu, occuihed by |ai)ane.se, 1167 
Aucassin ct Xicoletie. 231 
Auckland, made caiutal of New /ealand, 905 
Auckland, George Edeti, Earl of, gov.-gen. of India, 870 
Audacious (H.M.S.), sunk by German mine, 9J7 
Audiencias in South America, 488 f>assim 
Auer.sperg, Prince Adolf, Austrian minister, 694; second min¬ 
istry, 694 

Auerstadt, battle of, 592 

AuiTenberg Komarow, Moritz von, Austrian commaitder, 914 
Aughrim, battle of, 4.10 
Augsburg, battle of, 244 

Augsburg Edict, revoked, 401; Peace of 402; Synod of, 216 
August Convention between Prance anti Russia, 742 
Augustan, art, 113; Age (library), 112, 113, 434 
Augustan Legion, 110 

Augiistenhurg, Duke of, claimant to the duchies of Schleswig 
and Holstein, 676; son a claimant, 681 
Augustine, Bishop of Hippo, 123; converted to Christianity, 
founder of western theology, 142; supported monasticism, 
146; doctrines spread by Gregory the (heat, 151; his death, 
121,145 

Augustine of Canterbury, his mission to Britain, 151 
Augustine the Monk, converts Kent to the Roman Church, 166 
Augu.stinians, in Spanish America, 498 
Augustovo, battle of, 921 

Augustus, 32; his government, 101, 102; his death, 103; 107, 
109, no, 113, 116, L50 

Augustus II, Elector of Saxony, King of Poland, 461, 471,475 
Augustus III, King of Poland, 463; claimant to the throne of 
Austria, 477 
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Auldearn, battle of, 378 
Aulic Council, 398 

Aiiliclt, John Henry, American commodore, 888 
Aunjetilz culture, 1 / 

Aurangzeb, Emijcror of India, 533 

Aurelian (Lucius Domitius Aurelianus), Roman emperor, 116 
117,124 

Aurelius, Marcus, xee Marcus Aurelius 

Aureolus, pretender, 116 

AuriRnacian culture, 5, 6; industry, 6 

Aurunci, 73 

Ausculum, 86 

Ausonius, Gallic poet, 123 

Austerlitz, battle of, 437, 591 

Austin. Capt. Horatio, in search of Sir John Franklin, 563 
Australasian hederal ( onvention, 903 
Australia, 896.//. 1128.^., llo7 

Australia, Britisn battle cruiser, helned in taking tierman 
Samoa, 1131 

Australia Agricultural Co., 898 
Australopithecus, 1 

Austria, 150 jf., 299 Jf., 400/., 465Jf., 594#., 670/.;repul>lic, 
1005.//’., 1165 

Austriae est imperare orbi univrrso, Latin version ol Emperor 
Frederick Ill’s monogram, 304 
Austrian annexation crisis, 970 
Austrian Constitution of 1867, 694 
Austrian Oedit-Anstalt, failure of, 961 
Austro-.Asiatic Munda people, 41 
Austro-tierman camj)aiKn in Serl)ia, 926 

Austro-German crisis, annexation of Austria bv Germany, 964, 
965 

Austro-Italian note to Greece demanding evacuation of Al¬ 
bania, 7()1 

Austrcj-kussian Agreement to maintain the status quo in the 
Balkans, 695, 746; note to Balkan states, 7.S9; conversations 
resumed on Serbian situation, 762 
Austro-Kussian Treaty, 482, 485 

Austro-I'urkish Agreement recognizing the annexatjon of Bos¬ 
nia and Herzegovina, 756 
Aulhari, King of the Lombards, 150 
Autogiru, 557 
Aulomol)iles, 556, 557 
Avalokitesvara [Lotus Sutra), 130, 136 
Avanti, King of, 41 
Avanti, Mussolini's newspaper, 986 
Avaris, 2.3 

Avars, founded the first Mongol empire, 1.36; defeated by the 
Franks, 150, 1 54 ; captured forts along the Ltanube; raided to 
the gales of t a)nstantinople, deleated at Viminacium by I’ris- 
cus, 173; emperor and Kuvrat, King ol the Bulgars, in alli¬ 
ance to break their ])ower, 174; disrujite<l (Teat Bulgaria, 181 
Avatamsaka-sutra, 130 

d’Avaux, Count, French negotiator of I'reaties of Westphalia, 
408 

Avellan, h'eodor Karlevich, Russian admiral, 742 
Avelhaneda, Nicolds, Argentine statesman, 808 
Aventine, 71, 72 
Aventine .Sece.ssion, 988 
Averescu, Alexandre, Kumanian premier, 944 
Averroes, ibn Rushd, Moslem .scholar, 164 
Avesta, divisions of its liooks, 39, 41 
Avignon, papal court at, 223, 280 
Avignonese Cai)tivity, 268, 286, .302 
Avignonese Line, of iioiies. 288 

Avila, I’edro Arias de, founded Ranama; gov. of Nicaragua, 488, 
489 

Avilas, Pedro Men^ndez de, founded St. Augustine, F'la., 493; 
505 

Hying machine that did not flv. 5,56 
Avis dynasty, established by John 1 ol Portugal, 284 
Avitu.s, deposed by Riciiner, 122 
Axis, 1140 passim 

Axum, Kingdom of, converted to Christianity by Frumentius, 
328 

Ayacucho, fiattle of, 802 

Ayala, Eligio, pres, of Paraguay, 1066 

Ayala, Eusebio, [ires, of Paraguav, 1066 

Ayllon, Lucas V4.s(juez de, established colony of San Miguel de 
Gualdafie in the ('arolinas, 493 
Ayn udDola. Persian minister, 865 
Ayodhya,130 

Ayora, Isidro, pres, of Ecuador, 1069 
Ayuthia, destruction by the Burmese, 872 
Ayyubid dynasty, founded by Saladin, 262 
Azad, Abdul Kalam, 1138 

Az.ana, Manuel, prime minister of Spain, then president, 982, 
983, 984 

Azariah (Uzziah), 31, 35 
Azarmidukht, daughter of Khusru Parviz, 127 
Azearate, Gumersindo, Spanish Reiiulilican leader, 648 
d’A/.eglio, Massino Tajjarelli, Marquis, jiremier of Piedmont, 
657 

Azerbaijan, .Atabcg house, founded by Tldigiz, 255; invaded by 
Mongol armies, 262; declared indeiiendcnce, 947 
Azes, an era, 1 28 

Azes II, succeeds the Sakas in the Punjab, 128 
Azilian culture, 17 
Azilises, 128 

Azione Cattolica, Catholic youth organization in Italy, 993 
Aziru, 33,35 


Azores, discovered by Diogo de Seville, 363; 1156, 1159 
Aztcc.s, civilization, govt., and culture, 20, 360; 491 /. 
Azuchi-Momoyama Period, in Japan, 542/. 

Baal, worship of. 29 

Baanes, defeated near Damascus, by Khalid, 184 /. 
j Baa.sha, 31 

I Babar, descendant of Timur, founded the Mogul Empire in In¬ 
i' dia, 530 

j Babcock, Orville Flias, Grant’s private secretary, implicated in 
I Whi.skcy Ring, 782 

Babek, leader of Kluirrarnites, terrorized North Africa, 189 
Balienbcrgs, 240, 246 

Babington, Anthony, plot against Oueen Elizabeth, 373 
Babism, founded by Sayyid Ali Mcmammed, 864 
Babylonia, of the Middle Kingdom, 22; early races, 24; civiliza¬ 
tion and religion, 25,/.; iiiHuence on civilization of Palestine, 28 
Babylonian, or Avignonese, Cajitivity, residence of Pope Clem¬ 
ent V in .\vignon, 232; 399 
Bacchiadae, rulers of Corinth, 50 
Bacchylikes, distinguished in choral ode, 62 
Bach, Alexander, Austrian minister of the interior, 678 
Baclia-i-.Saquao, bandit leader, captured Kabul and proclaimed 
himself Ilabibullah (Jhazi, 1110 
, Back, Sir tieorge Arctic explorer, 563 
I Bacon, Sir Francis. British statesman and scientist, 374 
' Bacon, Nathaniel, leader of rebellion in \'irginia, 513 

Bacon, Sir Nicholas, lord privy seal under (/ueen Elizabeth, 372 

Bacon, Robert, .American envoy to ('uba, 823 

Bacon. Roger, mediaeval scientist. 201 

Bacon s rebellion, in Virginia, 513 

Bactriu, 39 passim 

Badajoz, captured by rebels in Spanisli civil war, 983 
Bad.'irayana. author of the Brahma sutra, 336 
Badarian culture, 18 

Baden-Powell, Robert Stephenson Smvth, defended Mafeking in 
Boer War, 857 

Badeni, (jount Casimir, Austrian prime minister, 69.5 
Badoglio, Marshal Pietro, Italian commander in I'.lliiopia, 991, 
1086; chief of staff, ll.f6; premier, 1140; 1141, 1142, 11.59, 
1162 

Ballin, William, Englisli explorer, 561 

Bagamoyo, German East Africa, bombarded; taken by the 
British, 918 

Bagehot, Walter, British political theorist, 552 
Bagh,131 

Baghdad, founded. 188; made Moslem capital by Mamun, 188; 
decline of the calijihate, 246; its capture and sack, 262; cali¬ 
phate destroyed, .145; taken bv the Turks, 528; occupied by 
the British. 9,18, 1105; 1151 

Baghdad R.iilwav concession, secured by the Deutsche Bank, 
692, 729, 749, 751, 757 
Bagirmi, Negro kingdom, 840 
Bagyidaw. King of Burma, 872 
Bahadur, last of the active Indian sultans, 530 
Bahaism, founded, 864 
Bahamas. 1148 /., 1155, 1158 
Bahman Shah, 334 
Bahmani dynasty founded, 334 
Bahrain, 125 

Bahrain (ior, Sassanid king, 330 
Bahrein Islands, claimed by J’ersia, 1108 
Bahr-el-Ghazal region, 84,5 

Baidukov, (ieorge 1‘hiiip, North Pole flight, 558, 567 
Baihaut, Charles, in Panama Canal scandal, 640 
Baikov, Feodor Isakovicb, mission to China, 539 
Baillv, Jean Svlvain, French revolutionary statesman, 579, 580, 
583 

B.airakdar. pasha of Rustchuk, 722 
Bairam Klian, guardian of Akfiar, 530 
Bait Act, 797 

Baker, Sir Samuel White, African explorer, 826, 830 
Bakin, Kyokutei, Japanese author, 887 
B.akr Sid(ii, dictator in Iraq, 1106 
Baku, Bolshevik govt, in, 947 

Bakunin, Michael, Rus.sian anarchist, 550, 640, 704, 705 

Bal Gangadhar L'ilak, see Tilak 

Balaclava, battle of, 727 

Balaic language, 36 

Balafiutradeva, King of Sumatra, 331 

B d.is, Alexander, slavs Demetrius .Sotcr, 82 

ICilalhista, battle of,180, 183 

Kalatoros, 33 

Balliaii, founds a new Indian dynasty, 333, 334 
Balbinus, D. C'aelius Calvinus, Roman emperor, 115 
Balbo, Count Cesiire, Italian luiVdicist, 651 
Balbo, Jtalo, Fascist leader, 988 

Balboa, Vasco Nunez de, di.scovercr of the Pacific, 368, 486, 
894; 488 

Bakhcn, Bernt, in flight to the South Pole, 576 
Baldnmir, Alfredo, pres, of Urugim.v, 1067, 1138 
Baldwin I, Latin emperor of the East, 248, 255, 2.59 
Baldwin II, Latin enqieror of the Ea.st, 247, 248, 260, 320 
Baldwin, Evelyn Briggs, explorer, 565 
Baldwin Iron-Arm, son in law of Charles the Bald, 158 
Baldwin, Stanley, Jjritish prime minister, 959, 968, 969 
Balearic Islands, under Moslem domination, 158 
Balfour, Arthur James, 1st Earl of, British prime minister, 617, 
618, 619, 749 929, 9.58 1100 /. 

Balfour, Sir William, leatler of Covenanters, 428 
Balfour Declaration, 1100, 1101 
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Bali, under Dutch control, 877 
Balich, 28 

BaJiol, Edward, King of Scotland, 272 

Baliol, John, claimant to the Scottish crown, 199, 201, 264 

Balkan campaigns, 1149 J. 

Balkan Conference, first, at Athens, 961 
Balkan Pact, 1026 

Balkan wars, 695, 709, 712; first war, 759; second war, 760 
Balkh, 124, 128 

Ball, Albert, British aviator, 946 
Ball, John. English preacher, 266, 267 

Ballance, John, leader of the Liberal Labor Party in New Zea¬ 
land, 907 

Ballard, John, plot against (Jueen Elizabeth, 37.1 
Ba/ft/Za, a Fascist youth association, 989 

Ballinger, Kichard Achilles, controversy with CitTord Pinchot, 
790 

Balliol (College, founded, 201 
Ballivi4n, Adolfo, lues. of Bolivia, 811 
Ballividn, Jose, f>res, of Bolivia, 811 

Balloon, invented, 55,5; first hydrogen built, 55.3; first dirigible, 
555; stratosphere, 558 
Balloon of Nassau, 5.54 
Ballot Act, 61.5 

Balmaceda, Jos6 Manuel, pres, of Chile, 809 

Balodis, Cen. Francis Alexandrs, Latvian soldier, 1043 

Baiouba, African kingdom, 81.1 

Balta, Jos6, pres, of Peru, 813 

Baltl Liman convention, 719 

Balthas {\ isigoths), 14.1 

Baltic Islands ((fesel. Moon, Dago),conquered by the Cermans, 
940 

Baltic and North Sea Conventions, 755 

Baltic region, in Post-Palaeolithic [leriod, 18 

Baltic states, 1041; treaties of the Entente and the Pact, 1042, 


104.1; 1145; Sea, 1154 
Baltimore (U.S.S.), 809 

Baltimore, Ceorge Calvert, Lord, in Maryland, 510 
Baltimore & Ohio K.R. begun, 771 
Balts (Letts), people, 142 

Bamliara kingdoms, replaced the Manding Empire, 525 
Bambata Cave, 6 
Bamboo Annal.-, Lit) 

Bamiyan Irescoes, 43 
Bana, [)oet, 331 

Banat of Temesvar, occupied by the Serbs,949; divided between 
Yugoslavia and Rumania, 1016 
Banavasi, 129 

Banca Romana scandal, 6(»1 
Banda Oriental (iTugmiy), 501,502, 800, .801 
Barter, Johan (iusiaisori, Swedish general, 406, 407 
Bangkok.1167 

Bank Bill, vetoes by 1‘res. Jackson, 772 


Hank Charter Act, 611 

Bank Deposit Insurance Act, 10.54 

Bank failures in (.ianada, 798 

Bank lor International Settlements, 960 


Bank of Canada, opened, 10.59 
Bank of England, 431,961,962 
Bank of Jai>an, established, 890 

Bank of the United States, 764; second bank, 770, 772 
Banking Relief Act (Emergency), 10.54 
Banks, Sir Joseph, founder of the African Association, 525 
Banks, Nathaniel Prentiss, Federal general, 778 
Bannockburn, battle of, 2M, 272 
Banque d’Escoinirtc de Perse, 864 
Banque Irnperiale Ottomane, established. 728 
Bantam, in Java, British settlement; suliducd by the Dutch, 
876 

Banting, Sir Frederick Grant, on insulin treatment, 553 

Bantu, invasions, 18; history of, 328, 846, 851 

Banu .Asad tribe, 190 

Banu Ka'b tribe of Arabs, 190 

Banu Kilab tribe of Ar.abs, 190 

Banzan, Kumazawa, his school of Confucian philosophy, 546 

Bapaume. in the World War, 914, 938, 945, 950 

Baiitist Mission, at Ambas Bay, 840 

Bajitista, Mariano, pres, of Bolivia, 812 

Baptista, Pedro, Portugue.se explorer. 826 

Barahona, Miguel Paz, pres, of llonauras, 1074 

Barakzai dynasty, founded, 866 

Baranov, Alexander, gov. of Alaska, 798 

Baranovici, battle of, 932 

Baratiere, Gen. Greste, defeated at Adua, 661, 745 
Barcelona, County of, 2.56/., 981,982, 9.83, 984 
Bar (.locheba, Simon, Jewish leader, 32, 111 
Bardas, Byzantine statesman, J77 
Bardas Phocas, Byzantine general, 179, 180 
Bardas Skleros, Byzantine gener.il, ISO 
Bardi, Florentine bankers, 199, 293/. 

Bardia, 1160 

Bardo, Treaty of, 638, 737, 838 

Bareboncs, or Little, Parliament, set up by Cromwell in place of 
the Rump Parliament, 425 
Barents, Willem, Dutch explorer, 5,59 
Barghash Sayyid, Sultan of Zanzibar, 847 
Ban, seized by Byzantine forces, 179; Svnod of. 219 
Baring, Sir Evelyn (Lord Oomcr), resiuent and consul-gen. of 
Egyjit, 832 

Barkyaruk (Rukn al-Din), son of Malik Shah, 254 
Barlaimont, Charles, Count of, 380 


Barlow, Arthur, .508 
Barmecide.s, rise to power and fall, 188 
Barnato, Barney, .South .African financier, 8.54 
Barnet, battle of. 271 

Baronins, Caesar, Cardinal, historian of the Catholic Church, 
397 

Barqa, occupied by Arabs, 185 

Barras, Paul Erantois Nicolas, Count de, French revolutionary 
statesman, 584, 585 
Barrekeb, 3.5 

Barr^re, Camille, French ambassador to Italy, 751 
Barrerede Vieuzac, Bertrand, firnsecutor of Louis XVT. 582,584 
Harris, Maurice, French novelist and natiomalist, 643 
Barricades, Day of the, 386 

Barrier Preaty of the Dutch with the empire, 439, 469 

Barrios, Justo Rutino, pres, of Guatemala, 819 

Barrot, Odilon. French statesman, 630, 631 

Barrow, Sir William, British explorer, 562 

Bar-.Soma, establishes Nestorian Christological doctrine, 126 

Barsur, 35 

Bar-.sur-Aube, battle of, 601 

Bartering agreement , made by Germans, 1004 

Barth, Heinrich, .African explorer, 826 

Barfhdemy, Francocs, Marciui.s de, member of French Di¬ 
rectory, 585 

B.arthou, lean Louis, French statesman, 643, 941,958, 1018 
Bartlett, Capt. Robert, Arctic explorer, 566, 567 
Bartolo, Martinez, pres, of Nicaragua , 107.5 
Barton, Clara, i>res. of Red Cross Society, 783 
Barton, Sir Edmund, Australian .statesman, 903 
Barygaza, 129 

Basava, created the Lingayat sect of fanatics, 339 

Ba.sel, Synod of, 218; Treaties of, 307, 452, 405, 584 

Basel Mission (Swiss) on Gold Coast of Africa, 840 

Basjio, M.-.tsuo, fapane.se rioet, 547 

Basil, favorite of limperor Michael Til, 177 

B,a.sil II (Bulgaroktonos), ityzantine emperor, 180/., 183, 24S 

Basil I, founder of the Maced.mian dynasty, 177 

Basil I of Russia, 316 

B.isil II, Prince of Moscow, 316 

Basil III, Russian tsar, 415 

Basil of Caesarea, 1 23 

Basil the Eunuch, illegitim.alc son of Romanus Lccapenus, 180 
Basilica of Maxentius and Constantine, 122 
Basilika, compiled under Leo VI, 179 
Hasiliscus, pretender, 122 

Basra, occupied by a British force from India, 927 
Bass, George, Australian explorer, 896 
Bassano, liattle of, 585 
llassein, Treaty of. 868 

Bassermann, Friedrich Daniel, German politician, 676 
Bast of Buhastis, 21 
Bastarnae, 1 13 

Hastidas, Rodrigo de. South American cxjdorcr, 368, 488 
Bastille, storming of, 579 

Basutoland, made a native state under British protection, 852, 
853 

Bataan Peninsula, 1167 
Bafanaea, 32 

Batavia, founded by the Dutch, 538, 542; 1167 
Batavian Republic, founded by France, 440, 584 
Bate:,, |ohn, tried for refusing to jiay imposition on currant.,, 
374 

Bath, England, a center of Romano-British fashion, 166 

Hathory, Sigismund, F’rince of Transylvania, 420, 424 

Bathory, Sie[>hen, Ring of I'oiand, 415, 417 

Baths ol Caracalla, 114, 116 

Baths of Diocletian, 122 

Bathurst, Australia, founded, 898 

Batista, Eulgcncio, Cuban sUatesman, 1078, 1136 

Batlle y Ordonez, Jose, pres, of Uruguay, 1066 

Batman, John, pioneer settler in .‘\ustralia, 900 

Battering-rams, 27 

Battle ,Axe People, 16; culture, IS 

Batu, Mongol emjKTor, 244, 260, 344 

Batum, in the World War, 1032 

Bauer, Andreas, invented first cylinder printing press, 554 
Bauer, (iustav, German statesman, 996, 997 
Bauto, the F’rank, 121 
Bautzen, battle of, 599; Treaty of. 241 

Bavaria, incor|>orated in Erankisn Empire, 153; overrun by 
Magyars, L58; invasion by the French and Svvede.s, 407; 
Soviet Republic. 996 

Baxter, Richard, dissenting clergyman, 428 
Bayard, Pierre du Terrail, Seigneur de, ,581 
Bayazid, son of Suleiman the Magnificent, 423 
Bayazid I, Turkish sultan, 319, 323, 325, 326 
Bayazid II, Turkish sultan, 420 
Baybars, Mameluke leader, 262 
Bayeux Tapestry, 227 
Bayin Naung, ruler of Burma, 541 

Bayonne Conference, between Napoleon and Charles IV and 
Ferdinand of Spain, 452 

Bazainc, (4en. .Acliillc Francois, French commander, 636, 688 
Be.achy Head, battle of, 430 
Beagle, on scientific voyage, 895 
Beatrice, daughter of Fb-rdinand I of Portugal, 284 
Beatrice, widow of Bonifacej Marquis of Tuscany, 206, 217 
Beatty, Adm. Sir David, British naval commanacr, 917 
Beaufort, Henry, Bishop of Winchester, rivalry with Duke ot 
Gloucester, 2/0 
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Beauharnajs, Ktigene, Napoleon’s stepson, viceroy of Italy, 591 
Beauharnais, Josephine, wife of Naix)|eon Bonaparte, 585; di¬ 
vorced by him, 595 

Beauharnois Co., building hydroelectric power project in St. 
Lawrence River, 1059 

Beaumarchais, Pierre Augustin Caron <le, French playwright, 
521 

Beaumont, Lt. Lewis Anthony, English extilorcr, 564/. 
Beauregard, Pierre (iuslave 'r’outant. Confederate general, 776 
Bebek Seminary in Turkey, founded by Cyrus Ha^n, 728 
Beliel, August, German socialist leader, 689 
Beccaria, Cesarc, Italian penologist, 455 

Bechu;uialajid,a British protectorate, 854; attached to the Cape 
Colony, 856 

Beck, Col. Joseph, foreign minister of Poland, 1039 
Becket, Thomas, Archbishop of Canterbury, 194, 228 
Bccijucrcl, Antoine llcnri, uranium rays, 552 
Bedcbainber Question, in Queen \'ictoria’s reign, 609 
Bede, father of lOnglish literature, 166, 167 
Bedford, Duke of, see John, Duke of Bedford 
Bedford, John Knsscll, Duke of, in the Pelham ministry, 434 
Bedriacum, battle of, 107 

Beecher, Rev. Henry Ward, American preacher, 781 

Beechey, (’apt. Frederick William, led .\rctic cxi>edition, 563 

“ Beer Ilall Putsch” in Munich, 997 

Beer-Wine Rcvrmir .Act, lO.S.S 

Beggars, party name in the Netherlands, 379 /. 

Behring, Emil \'on, develojied serum in (liphlheria, 552 
Beirum, Persian jmet, 160 

Beirut, captured, 725; taken by British and Arabs and French 
naval forces, 948; Syrian state, 1098, 1151 
Beisan, 13 

Beit, Alfred, British raiiitalist, 854 

Beke, Charles Tilstone, mapped Ethiopia, 826 

Bela 1, King of Flungary, 245 

Bela IT, King of Hungary, 24S,252 

Bela HI, King of Hungary, 245, 253 

Bela IV, Ring of Hungary, 246 

Belalc4/,ar, Sebastian de, gov, of I’opAyan, 488, 489 

Belciier, Sir Edward, Arctic explorer, 564 

Itelginm, 582, 623./I., 974invaded by (iermany, 1135, 1142; 

comiuered, L14(); merchant tonnage, 1156; liberation, 11(>3./. 
Belgorod, 115.1, 11.S4 

Belgrade, captured by Turks, 422: Treaty of, 480, 484; taken by 
the Austrians, 9] 6; retaken by the Serbs, 617; falL in Aiisfro- 
German canifiaign, 9.!6; again taken by the Serbs, 61<>; occii 
Iiied by (b'rmanv, 11.16; by Russia and Yugoslavia, 1143, 
1154 

Belgruno, Manuel, Latin American fiatriot leader, 800 
Beliakov, .Alexander \ asilicvich, flew non-slo|> over North Pole, 
558,567 

Bclisarius, Bxv.antine general, 126, 144, 145, 172, 224 
Belknap, u'iiliam Worth, 782 

Bell, Alexander Graham, invented the telephone, 555, 782 
Bell, John, English representative in Ethiopia, 834 
Bell, John, nominated for pres, bv the Idiion Party, 775 
Bell beaker culture. 15/. 

Bellarriiin, Roberto, Cardinal, defender of pope’s lem|ioral 
power, 360/. 

Bellassis, Jofin Baron bellassis, accused in Popish Plot, 428 
Beliefonds, Einant de, Afric.an exi)lorer, 826 
Jirllrrop/ioti, British warship, 603 

Bellingshausen, Capl. Fabian Gottlieb von, Antarctic explorer, 
.S71-573, 575 

Bellini, Gentile, Venetian painter, 363 
Bellini, Jacopo, Venetian iiainter, 260 

Bellonte, Maurice, non-stop llight irom Paris to New York, 558 
Bellot, C.apt. Joseph Rene, Arctic explorer, 564 
Belshazzar, 26 

Belskys, Russian noble family, 415 
Beizu, Manuel, pres, of Holivia, 811 
Bcitiis Heights, natih.'s of^ first, second, 521 
Benavides, C'ol. Oscar Raimundo, pres, of Peru, 1068 
Beneckendorf and llindenburg, see llindetibnrg 
Benedek, Ludwig, Ritter von, Austrian commander, 683 
Benedetti, Count Vincent, French di|)l<)tnat, 686, 687 
Benedict V, Pope, deposed, 216 
Benedict TX ( Theophylactus), poi)e, 216, 217 
Benedict XI (Niccoio Boccasini), I’ojic, 222 
Benedict XII (J.i(:<]ues T'ournier), poj)e, 286 
Benedict XllI (Piero Trancesco Orsini-tiravosa), pojic, 288, 
289,457 

Benedict XIV (Prospero LoronzX) Lambertini), pope, 457 
Benedict XV (Giacomo della (’hiesa), po|>c, 665, 642, 962 
Benedict, St., founded monastery at Monte Cassino, bis Bcne- 
dictinc Rule, 146, 151 

Benedictine Rule, established by St. Benedict, 146, 151 
Benefit of clergy, 164 

Benes, Eduard, President of Czechoslovakia, 959, 1009, 1010, 
1023 

Benevento, battle of, 213; conquered by Charlemagne, 152,213; 
217 

Bengal, taken by the house of Rallmn, 334; captured from the 
Afghans, 533; partition, 871 
Benghasi, 1160 

Benguella Kantaiiga Railway, opened, 1090 
Ben-Hadad I of Damascua, 35 
Ben-Iladad II, 27. 31,35 
Ben-Hadad Ill, 35 

Benin, 18 | 

Benjamin, tribe of, 30 I 


Benjamin of Tudela, rabbi, traveler, 362 
Bennett, Eloyd, American aviator and explorer, 566, 568 
Bennett, James Gordon, linanced the De Long expedition to 
Siberia, 565 

Bennett, Richard Bedford, prime minister of Canada, 10.59 
Benningsen, Levin August, Count voii, Russian commander, 
599 

Bennington, battle of, 521 

Bcnslcy, James, invented first cylinder printing pre.ss, 554 
Bcntinck, Lord William, gov. gen. of India. 870 
Bcntinck, William. ICarl of Portland, British statesman, 430 
Benton, Thomas llart, began the Webstcr-Hayne debate, 771, 
773 

Bcnyow.ski. Marilius Augustus, Polish adventurer, 859 
Beran, Ruaolf, prime minister of Czechoslovakia, 1013 
Berar, 132 

Herat, battle of, 321; taken lyv the Austrians, 927 
B«Tbeo, Juan Irancisco, leader of revolt in New Granada, 800 
Berbers, in the White group, 12; revolts, 145; comiiiest of 
S|)ain, 163, 164; North Africa i>aciticd, 18/; revolt ))ti1 down, 
1.88; 333: tribesmen attack, S.I9 
Berchte.sgadcii conference, between Chamberlain and Hitler, 
1011 

BerchtohL Leopold von, Austrian foreign minister, 759, 762,923 
Berengai I, grandson of Louis the Pious, 152, 215 
berengar of Ivrea, va.ssal of Otto the Great, 161 
Berengiier, Gen. Damaso. Sp.inisfi soldier and statesman, 982 
Berenice 11, provokes 3d .Syrian War, 81,84 
Beresina, crossing of th<', by ,\a()oIc()n’s army on the retreat 
from Moscow, .598 
Bergen, 1146 

Bergerac or Poitiers, Peace of, 384 
Berggren, Dr. Sven, Arctic exjilorer, 564 
Berhoca, 127 

Bering. V'itns Jonassen, .Arctic exjdorer, 561,798 
Bering Sea seal tisherii-s in dis|)ule between U.S. and Britain 
78.5; arbitration, 798 

Berkelev, Sir William, gov. of V’irginia, 512, 513 
Berlin, occupied bv Napoleon, .562; Treaty of, 705, 714, 715, 
717. 720, 729, 7-13; Sparticist rev.ilt, 96(>; three wav occutiii- 
tion of, 1144; bombed. 11 18,1146, 1150, 1164; battle of, 1148 
Berlin Conlercnce on Nfriran AlT.ili',, 736, 843 
Berlin Congress, see Congress of Beilin 
Berlin Decree, 768 

Berlin-Rome .Axis, establisb<“ii by (ierman Italian Pact, 964, 
1003 

Berlin-Rome-Tokvo Pact,signed bv Hungary, Rumania, Yugo¬ 
slavia, 1136, 1 lAo 
Berlin Cniversity, founded, .59-1 
Bermuda, 1148 1155, 1158 

Bern, Ixietrieb von, 146 
Bernabo, of the X'iseonti, 298 

Bernadotte, Jean Ba|tliste Jules (Prince of Ponte Corvo), 
F'rencb general, 586; eleeted ht'ir to thi' Swedish throne, 59.5; 
commands Swe.lish army with the Allie.s, .598, .569, 600; 
•Sweden anrl Norway united under him as Charles XIV, 699 
Bernard of ('lairvaux, 208, 219, 228, 256 
bernardes, .'Yrliiro da Silva, pres, of Brazil, 1070 
Bernliar<l of Lippi'-Biesterfeld, Prince, marries Prince.ss Juliana 
of Holland, 976 

Bernhard of Saxe-Weimar, German general, 406 

Bernier, ( apt. Joseiih Elzear, anm'xed Banks and Victoria 

Bernini, Giovanni Loren/o, Italian arcliitei t and s(;ul|)tor, 454 
BeriiNlein, Eduard, soci.dist writer 663 
Bernstortl, Count Andreas Peter, llanish statesman, 475 
Bernstortl, Johann Heinrich, (.'ount von, (ierrnan ambassador at 
Washington, 623, 636 
Berrhoe, battle of, 247, 2.53 

Beiri, Ch.irles Ferdinand, Duke <le, innrdrred, 626 
Berry, Lt. Robert Mallory, .Arctic exiilorer, 565 
Berson, Prof. .Arthur, altitude reconi, .557 
Bertha, wife of Henry l\ of Germany. 206 
Berthelot, Gen. Henri Mathias, Frenen general, 944 
Berthier. I.onis Alex.andre, Prince of NeiKbfitel, 592 
Berframl, Francisco, i)re.s. of Honduras, 821, 1073 
Berwick, lames Fitzj.'imes, Duke of, Spanish general, 450, 4.53 
Berwick,'ireatv of, 372 

Besant, Annie (Wood), radical nationalist leader in India, 1111 
Beseler, Gen. Ilans von, German commander, 914 
Bosn.igar, 43 

Be-s.irabia, colonized bv Bulgarians, 175,183; acquired by Rus¬ 
sia, .596, 701; 1116/.' 

Be.ssarion, Jobaiines, Cardinal, Renaissance scholar, 289, 323 
Bes.semer, Henry, process of making steel, 554 
Bessus, murdered T)arins 111,65 
Be.st, ('harles Herbert, on insulin treatment, 553 
Bethany Mi.ssioii, German missionary station in South Africa, 
853 

Beth Eden (Bit Adini), Kingdom of, 35 
Bethlehem .Steel strike. 10.56 

Bethlen, Gabriel (Bethlen Gabor), Prince of Transylvania, 404, 
420 

Bethlen, Count Steidicn, Hungarian prime minister, 1014, 1015 
Bcthmann Ilollwog, Theobald von, German chancellor, 692, 
757,762,9.36,942 

Betsuzhev Kiumin, Alexis Petrovich, Count, Russian foreign 
minister, 481 

Beyers, Christian Frederick, leads rehcllion in South Africa, 859 
Beynen, Kotdemans, commands Dutch expedition for scientific 
observation in Spitsbergen area, 565 
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■Beyrut, see Beirut 
Be/.abdc, 125 

Bezot)rnzov, Alexandre Mikhailovich, Russian adventurer, 752 
Bhadrabulni, hi>,'h-priest, 42 
Bhai’avadf’ita (“Song of the Lord”), 43 
Bhaja, 43 

Bhanugiipta, ruler in India, 331 
Rharhut,43, 129 

Bhaskara, his SiJdhanlasiromani, 131 
Bhavahhuti, Sanskrit dramatist, 331 

Bhiinadcva I, reconstructed the Saiva temple of Somanatha, 
332 

Bhoja (f’aramara), Indian ruler, 332 
Hhuinaka, Saka satraj), 129 
Bhutan, at war with Itritish, S70 
Bialystok, 1151 

Biaiichi, Miclielc, ha.scist leader. 9S8 

Bible, Ciothic translation, 114; I'.nglish translation, 372; trans¬ 
lated by Luther, 400; translated into Bulgarian, 717 
Bihliolfirra Corvina, in Hungary, 31S 
Biltracte, 96 
Bicoeea, battle of, 394 
Bicvcle invented, 554; “safety,” 55.S 
Bidar, 335 

Biddle, .lames, American commodore, 888 

Biem illc, C«'loron de, takes fxissession of the Ohio Valley, 516 

Big Bertha, <.ierman long range gun, 557 

Big Ten, at the Baris I’eace ('onfertmee, 951 

Bigge, fohn J homas, Au.stralian fiolilician, 898 

Bihar, 41 

Bijustis, King of Hatti, 36 

Bilbao, falls to the insurgents in Spanish Civil War, 984 
Bilhana of Kashmir, Indian writer. 337 
Bill of Rights, 430; adojited by C.S. Congres-, 764 
Billaud \ .'irennes, .]acques Kicolas, I rench revolutionary 
Statesman, 583, 584 

Billingliurst, (iuillermo Lnririue, pres, of I'cru, 1068 
Bindiisara, king, 41 
Binnev, fieorge, Arctic explorer, 569 
Bir el-Onbi, 1 160 

Bircli, J. W. W., British resident at Tangkor, 875 
Birger, King of Sw’eden. 204 

Birger, Magnusson, statesman of mediaeval Sweden, 204, 244 
Birnev, James Cillespie, Liberty I'artv candidate for fires, of 
C.S., 773 

Biron (profierly Buhren), Ernst Johann, !)nke of Courland, 
478,479 

Biscoe, Johti, circumnavigated .Antarctica, 573 
Bishop, William Avery, British aviator, 916 
Bishops, trial of the seven for seditions libel, 429 
Bishops of Rome, in ecclesiastical (fii.irrels, 113, 117, 118, 123; 
heginning of title pope, 141; under imperial control of the 
exarchate, 146 

Bishofis’ Wars, 1st and 2d, 376 

Bismarck, Otto Edward Leofiold, I’rince von, Cicnnan states¬ 
man, appointed minister president of I’riissia, 680; the I’olish 
insurrection. 680; (lie D.tnish War, 681; tfie alliance with 
Italy, 681; Seven Weeks’ V\'ar, 682; relations with rrance, 
681,682 , peace with I'ranee, 63(); Kultm k.iinfif, 688, .illiancc 
system, 733,/.: I'unis rniestion, 838; resignation, 691,741 
Bismarck, giant (’.erman Initthediip, 1158 

Bismarck .Archipelago, discox-ered, 894; annexed by Oermany, 
895; Australian force landed, 9|8 
Bissing, (ien. Moritz I’eidinand von, gov. of the occujdcd area 
of Belgium, 914 

Bithynia, 37, 82, 93, 95, 110, 127 
Bitlis, laKen by the Russians, 929 

Bittenfeld, Oeii, Ilerwarth von, (Icrnmn commander, 683 
Bittideva, 338 

Bituminous Coal Stabilization Act, 1055, 10.56 

Biyiislfshilish, 35 

Bizerte, 1162 

BJdrkb ’IVeaty of, 753 

Bjorn, King of Sweden, welcomes Carolingian mission, 170 
Bjdrnson, fljiirnstjerne, Norwegian writer, 6W 
Black Ball l.uic, initiated regular transatlantic service, 5.54 
Black Death, reduction of iiofuilation, 266; in Ireland, 275; in 
northern Kurope, 276; in riorence, 294; in Bohemia, 302 
Black Flags, guerrillas in 'I’onkin, 874 
Black Hole, of Calcutta, 534 
Black Hundreds, in Russia, 708 
Black List, introduced, 929 
Black Pagoda, at Koiiarak, 337/. 

Black .Sea, Russian domination of, 1154 
Black Stone of Mecca, 190 
Black 'I'roop, standing army of Hungary, 318 
Black War, carried on by Australian natives (the Bbck Line), 
89 ^) 

Blackhcath, battle of, 369 
Blacks (Neri), a Cuelf faction of Florence, 293 
Blaine, James Cillesfiie, American statesman. 783, 784, 785 
Blake, Robert, English commander in war with the Dutch, 425, 
437 

Blanc, Louis, F'rench socialist writer, 549, 550, 630, 636 
Blanche of Castile, mother of Louis IX, 230 
Blanco, Antonio Cuzman, ores, of V enezuela, 816 
Blancos, fiolitical party in I’araguay and llrugiiav, 810, 811 
Bland, Richard Parks, co-author of the Bland Ailison Act, 
378 

Bland-AIIison Act, for free coinage of silver, 783 
Blanqui, Louis Auguste, I'rench revolutionary leader, 637 


Blantyrc, in East Africa, founded, 847 
Blaxland, (Iregory, English explorer in Australia, 893 
“Bleeding Kansas,” war for control, 775 
Blenheim (Blindheim) and Hochstrult, battles of, 432, 446 
Bleriot, Louis, flew monoplane across English Channel, 557 
Blighj William, gov. of New South Wales, 898 
Blignieres, Andr6 (Le Barhier) tie, minister of public works in 
the Nubar cabinet in Egyjit, 831 
Blind King John of Bohemia, slain at the battle of Crtcy, 276. 

See. also John of Luxenilnirg 
BlLss, Ccn. Ta.sker Howard, American soldier, 94,5 
Blitzkriff; 445, 449 
Block, Adrian, Dutch explorer, 510 

Blockade, defined by the lycague of Armed Neutrality, 482 
Blockade of Germany, lifted by the Allies, 996 
Blockade of Great Britain, jvroclaimed by Napoleon, 592; by 
Germany, 1149 
Bloemfontein, 856, 857 
Bloemfontein Gonvention, 856 
Blois, 7'reatv of, .387 

Blomberg, Werner von, German minister of war, 1004 

Biornnimaert, Samuel, org.inized New Sweden Co., 511 

Blood Purge (Hitler’s), 1003 

Blood River, battle of, 851 

Bloorlv' Assizes, 429 

Bloody Assizes of Arad. 675 

Bloodv Sunday, in Russia, 707 

Bloody Week, in Paris, 637 

Blount, James Henderson, .American envoy to Hawaii, 910 
Bluchrr, (i^man cruiser, 017 

Bliidier, Gdihard Leberecht von, Prussian gcru'ral, 592, 5o8. 
.590, 600, 60.3 

Bliielier, Gen, Vasilie Knostantinovich, Russian general, 1118 
Blue Shirts, in Ireland, 973 

Blum, Leon, leader ol the Socialist Party in Fr.inie, 979 
Blum, Robert, (■erman Liiieral in tlie hrankliirt I'arliameiU, 
674,676 

BoadiiTa,a niissi»elling of Boudirca, 106 

Board of Comini''Sioner> lor I'rade and Plantations, 514 

Board of Indian Commissioners, 790 

Hoards of Health, 78(t 

Boliaililla, Francisco de, gov. of Espanola, 367, 496 
Boecaecio, (iiovanni, Italian humanist, 282, 294 
Boccaro, Caspar, Portuguese exidorer, 524 
Bockel.sohti, Johann, .Anab.iptisl, 401 
Bocsk;iy, Stephen, Prince of i'ransylvania, 420, 424 
Bodawpaya, King of Burma, 872 

Bodega y (Ju.adra, Juan I'rancisco, Spanish explorer, 493 
Bodenstein, Andrew (Carlsladt), Catholic theologian, .399 
Bo(lh-Gaya, 42, 4.3 
Boilhicharyavatara ,131 

Hodhidharma, I'ersian, iouiuler of the Ch’an Chiuese sect, 341 

Bodhisattva, 130, 1.31, 136 

Bodmer, Johannes Jakob, 460 

Body of Liberties, 511 

Boeleke, Oswahl, (iernian aviator, 946 

Boeotia, 47 passim 

iloeotians, 47, 56, 59, 04 

Boer War, 618, 749, 751, 857 

Boers, revolt against the British, 856/. 

Boethius, Roman philosoidier, 123, 146, 167, 267 
Boettcher, [)r. llerliert, head of the Memol directorate, 1042 
Boghaz Reui, 28, .36 

Bogoliubski, Andrei, Prince of Suzdal, 241 
Bogomils, lieresy, 183, 318; driven into Bosnia, 246; tiieir 
heresy sprea<ls, 247; revolt in Thrace and Bulgaria, 250; 319 
Bohemia. 207, ,304 /7.; in tlio J'hirty Years’ War, 404; crown 
proclaimed iieredil.iry in the house of Hapsbnrg, 418 /.; in the 
Seven U ecTs’ War, 683 

Bohemia-Moravia, a German protectorate, 1004, 1013, 1016 

Boheini;in Brotherhood, 305, 418 

Bohemian Crusade, led liy Jofm Ziska, 305 

Bohemian Diet, 694 

Boh»;mian Mark, 155 

Bohemian nationalism, 302 

Bohemund, Norman leader of the First Crusade, 250/., 252, 
255.256 

BoisdefTre, Gen. Le Mouton de, chief of French general staff, 
641,742 

Boissy d'.Anglas, Francois Antoine de, pres, of the National 
('onvention in P.aris, 584 

Bokhara taken, 185, 187; intellectual center of Islam, 189; cap¬ 
tured hv Mongol armies, 260 
Boleslav, j)nke of Bohemia, 161 
Bolesl.av !,of Boliemia, 239 
Boleslav 11, of Bohemia, 240 

Bolixslav J (Chrohrv; the Brave), of Poland, 162, 209, 240, 
241 

Boleslav IT (the Bold), of Poland, 241 
Boleslav in (Wrv-mouth), of Poland, 242 
Boleslav IV, of I'oland. 242 
Boleslav V, of Poland, 242 

Boleyn, Anne, second wife of Henry VIII, 369; executed, 370 
Bolinghrokc, Henry of, see Henry IV 

Bolivar, Simon, South American liberator, 802, 803, 806, 811, 
812,814 

Bolivia, SOI /., 806, 811 /., 936, 1067, 1141 
Bolo Pasha, 941 
Bologna, 220. 1141 

Bolshevik coup d'etat (Revolution) in Russia, 940, 1029 
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Bolsheviks, faction of the Social Democratic Party in Russia, 
706 

Bombay, acquired by the Enslish, 534 
Bombing of Britain, 114R/. 

Bona, bombarded by German cruisers, 919 
Bonanarte, Jerome, King of Wcstiihalia, 593, 599, 657 
Bonaparte, Joseph, King of Spain, 452; King of Naples, 593, 
596,600,799 

Bonaparte, Louis, Kinj^ of Holland, 593, 595 
Bonai)arte, Prince Louis Napoleon, pres, of French Republic, 
631; coui> tl’Hal; becomes Napoleon HI, 632/. 

Bonaparte, Lucien, 587 

Bonaiiarte, Napoleon, srr Napoleon 

Bonar Law, Andrew, Hritish [irime minister, 958, 9f>8 

Bond, Sir Robert, premier of ('anada, 798 

Bond of Association, plot against Queen f'.lizabcth, 373 

Bone carving, 5 

Bonhomme Richard, defeated the Srrapis, 521 
Boniface, Marquis of Tuscany, 206 

Boniface (Winfred), the Anglo S.axon, his mission in Germany, 
149, 150, 169 

Boniface NTH (Benedetto Caetani), Pope, bull Clericis laicos, 
199, 200, 222, 231 /. 

Bonif.ace IN (Piero Tomacelli), I’ope, 288 

Boniface of Montferrat, leader of the Fourth Criisade, 254; 257; 

King of Thessalonica, 258 
Bonifatius, 121 

Bonilla, Manuel, pres, of Hondura-', 821 
Bonner, Edmund, Bishop of London, 372 
Bonnet, Georges, French foreign minister, 980, 1011 
Bonnier, Ange Elisabeth Louis Antoine, French delegate to Con¬ 
gress of Rastadl, 587 

Bonnivert, Guillaume Goufficr, Sicur de, French general, 400 
Bono, (ien. Emilio di. Fascist leader, 988; in Ethiopia, WO 
Bonomi, Ivanoe, Italian prime minister, 987, 1143, 1144 
Bononia, 99 

Biwk of Crremonifs of Constantine Porphyrogenitus, 181 

Book of Common Prayer, 426 

Book of Kflh,\(i9 

Book of Mormon, 771 

Book of (he Bead, 21 

Books proscribed by Ch’in dynasty, 132, 133 
Boomplats, battle of, 852 

]p)one, Daniel, clears wilderness road to Kentucky, 517 
Bootli, Sir George, 426 

Bor (Tadeo Komorowski), Polish general, 1142 
Borchgrevink, Carsten, Antarctic explorer, 573 
Bordeaux, 11,35 

Borden, Sir Robert T.aird, Cana(lian l>rune minister, 1058 

Border Ruffians, in Kansas elections, 775 

Bordereau, in the Dreyfus Adair, 641 

Borgesius, Hendrik (ioeymnn, 626 

Borghese, ('amillo, becomes Pope Paul \ , 397 

Borpia, Caesar, son of I’ope Alexander VI, 395 

Boril, nephew of Bulgarian king Kalovan, 248 

Boris 1, Tsar of Bulgaria, 177, 182 

Boris 11 of Bulgaria, 183 

Boris HI, King of Bulgaria, 717,745,948,989,1018,1022,1024, 
1141 

Borno, Louis, pres, of Haiti, 1078 
Bornu, see Kanem 

Borobudur victory monument in Java, 348 
Borodin, Michael, Russian dii)lomat, 1118 
Borodino, battle of, 598 
Boroughbridge. battle of, 264 
Borromeo, Carlo, Archbishop of Milan, 396 
Borsii)pa, 25 

Bort, Balthasar, Dutch commander, 538 
Bose, Subhas Chandra, pres, of the Congress Party in India, 
1114 

Boselli, Paolo, Italian prime minister, 930, 942 
Boskof) Man, 9 

Bosnia and Herzegovina, occupied bv Austria, 694, 714; an¬ 
nexed, 695, 708, 715, 731; insurrection, 691, 729, 755, 7.S6 
Boso of Provence, established Kingdom of Cisjuran Burgundy, 
157,159 

Boston Massacre, 518 
Boston Port Act, 518 
Boston Tea Party, 518 
Bosworth Field, battle of, 271 
Botany Bay, English convict colony, 895 
Botev, Christo, Bulgarian revolutionary, 717 
Bothaj Louis, South African statesmaOj 858; becomes prime 
minister of the Union, 858; takes Windhoek, 8.59; defeats 
Germans, 918; death, 1091 
Bothwell Brigg, battle of, 428 
Bothwell, ^araes Hciiburn, murdered Darnley, 373 
Bottego, \ ittorio, African exfilorer, 828 
Botticelli, Sandro, [lainter, 290, 296 

Bou Amama, leads uprising against the French in Algeria, 838 
Boucicault, Jean, Marshal of France, 323 
Boudicca, (Juecn of the Iceni, 106, 166 
Bougainville, I.ouis Antoine de, French explorer, 894 
Bougainville Island, 1169 

Boulanger, Gen. Georges Ernest, French minister of war, 639, 
740 

Boul6, parliament of Greece, 710 
Boulogne, fell to the Germans, 1146 
Boundless Light Buddha, 130 

Bounty, mutineers from, settled on Pitcairn Island, 895 
Bounty, Queen Anne’s, 432 


Bourbon, House of, 386 

Bourbon, Louis Henri, Due de, 451 

Bourbon family compact, 435 

Bourbons in Naples, dethroned, .592 

Bourgeois, L6on Victor Auguste, French statesman, 952 

Bourges, Synod ol, 216 

Bourgogne, Jean dc,his Travels of Sir John Mandm'ille, 267 
Bourke, .Sir Richard, gov. of New South Wales, 899 
Bouvet, I’ierrc, French naval officer, 571 
Bouvines, battle of, 211, 230 
Bovaradet, Prince of Siam, 1116 

Boves, Jos6 Tomds, re-established Spanish control in Vene¬ 
zuela, 803 
Bovianum, 74 

Bowell, Sir Mackenzie, premier of Canada, 797 
Boxer Rebellion, in China, 707, 750, 787, 882/., 892, 1121 
Boyaca River, battle of, 803 
Boyars, Council of (Duma), 415 
Boyars, Rus.sia, 415, 417, 418 
Boycn, Hermann von, Prussian general, .594 
Boyer, Jean Pierre, pres, of Haiti, 824, 825 
Boyle, Charles, 4th Earl of Orrery, enters cabinet of Queen 
.Anne, 432 

Boyne, battle of the, 430 
Brabant, revocation of constitution, 469 
Bratciolini, Poggio Italian humanist, 271, 290 
Braddock, Gen. lioward, English commander, 516 
Bradford, William, gov. of the Pilgrims, 509 
Bradlaugh, Charles, English jiolitician, ()16 
Bradshaw, John, English judge, 379^ 426 
Bradstreet, Gen. John, English soldier, 5)f» 

Brady, Matthew, leader of Australian bushrangers, 899 
Braga, Theophilo, Portuguese statesman, 949 
Braganza, Constantine de, .530 
Bragg, Braxton, Confederate general, 778 
Brahma sutra, 131,336 

Brahmagupta, systematized mathematics, 131 

Brahmanas, 41,42 

Brahmanism, 41 

Brahmans, 129 

Brahmi script, 42 

Brahmo Samaj, reform association in India, 870 
Braila, taken by .Austro ( ierman lon e.', 935 
Bramante, Italian architect, 298 
Brauas, .Alexius. Byzantine, general, 253 
Brand, Sir Christopher Josejih, British aviator, 1081 
Brand, Jan, pres, of the Orange I'ree Stale, 8.53 
Brandentiurg, 208, 215 
Brandywine, battle of, 521 

Branibor (B; andenburg). created as a .Mark, 160 

Brankovich, George, Serbian prince, 319 

Brankovich, Vuk, 319 

Bransfield, J'ldward, 571 

Branting, Hjalmar, .Sw’edish premier, 699, 1047 

Brasidas, killed at .Amphipolis, 59 

Bratianu, Dmitri, Rumanian statesman, 719 

Bratianu, Ion, Rumanian premier, 92('), 944, 1025, 1026 

Bratianu, Vintila, leader of tlic Liberal Party in Rumania, 1026 

Bralislav of Bohemia, 206 

Brauchitsch, Gen. Heinrich Hermann Walther von, German 
chief of staff. 1004 
Braun, Otto, German Socialist, 998 
Bravo, Gonzalez, Spanish statesman, 646 
Braz, Wcnceslau, pres, of Brazil, 818 

Brazd, Church and e<lucation in, 504; independence from I’or- 
tugal, 648, 80.5, 817; United States of Brazil, 818; houndary 
controversies,818; severs relations with German govt., 1070; 
war on Germany, 936; treaties with the U.S,, l()7l; 1156 
Brazza, Count Pferre Paul I raiifois Camille Savorgnan de, 
African cxi>lorcr, 828, 843, 844 
Breadbasket Bill, 689 
Breakspear, Nicholas, see .Adrian IV’ 

Breckinridge, John Cabell, nominated by southern Democrats 
for pres., 775 

Breda, see Declaration of Breda 
Breda, Treaty of, 427, 439, 514 
Brtguet, Louis, helicopter, 557 
Breitcnleld, battle of, see Leijizig 
Bremen, Bishopric of, established, 153 
Brenner Pas.s, Ilitler and Mussolini, 1150 
Biennus, barbarian leader, 37, 72 
Brescia, m the League of I’avia, 220 
Breslau, German cruiser, 919 
Breslau, 'I'reaty of, 466, 468 

Brest Litovsk, iieace conference, 943; Treaty of, 946, 947,951, 
1043, 1044; 1145,1151 
Brclacne, French naval vessel, 1148 
Br6ligny, Peace of, 276 
Brelislav I (the Restorer) of Poland, 240, 241 
Brefislav II, 240 
Bretton Woods Conference, 1170 
Breuil, Hen^ Edouard Prosiier, 5, S 
Breviarium Romanum, 396 
Breviary of Alaric, 144, 16.3 
Brian of Munster, defeated the Norse, 169 
Briand, Aristide, French premier, 6-13, 930, 935, 936, 939, 941, 
959, 960,976, 977 
Bridge, battle of the, 1 27, 186 
Bridge of Caldcrdn, battle of the, 804 
Bridge of Dessau, battle of the, 404 
Brienne, Lom6nie de, French minister of finance, 448 
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BriffandaRC, in Italy, 68 
Brigantes, revolt sui.pressed, Ill 
BriKht, John, English statesman, 611, 614 
Brinaspati. a code, IdO 

Brihuega, battles of; Vendftme defeated by English, 446, 450; 

Loyalist victory in Spanish Civil War, 9S3 
Brisbane, Sir Thomas Makdougall, gov. of New South Wales, 
89« 

Brisbane, town founded, 899 

Brissot de Warville, Jacques Pierre, leader of the Girondists, 
5X0, 58] 

Bristol, John Digby, 1st Earl of, 575 

Britain, invaded by Caesar, 97, 166; Caligula’s campaipp, 105; 
invaded by Aldus Plautiiis, 106; t»rogress of Romaui/ation, 
108, 166; miilding operations of Iladrian, 110; evacuated by 
the Romans, 121,166; prehistoric inhabitants, 164; battle of, 
1148/. 

Britannicus, son of Emperor Claudius, 106 

British attack on French naval vessels, 1135 

Britisli forces, invaded Iran, 11.37; landed in Madagascar, 1138 

British-Canadian Arctic Exiiedition^, 567 

British Central Africa, changed to Nyasaland Protectorate, 850 
British Church Missionary Society, 840 
British Columbia, 796; joins tlic /)ominion of Canada, 796 
British East Africa, renamed Kenya, 1090 
British East Africa ('o., 848; its dissolution, 849 
British F.ast India Co. chartered, 37.3; trading with Persia, 526; 
exemption from customs duties, 534; factories in Burma, 541; 
relations with Afghanistan, 8t)6; charter renewed, 868, 870; 
govt, takes over its duties. 870; its rule ended, 875; .stations in 
northern Borneo, 876 

British Grand Fleet, under Adm. Sir John Jellicoe,917 
British Guiana, 1148/., 115.\ 1158 
Britisli India Steam Navigation Go., 847 
British Isles, in Post Palaeolitiiic jieriod, 17; 164j/. 

British Labor Party, victory,/145 
British Museum, founded, 435; bombed, 1149 
liritish North America, Report on the AJfairs ojt by Lord Dur¬ 
ham, 795 

British North America Act, 796 

British Plan on I’aleslinc, 1102 

British I’ossessions Act, 795 

British Sornalil.and, 1159 

British South Africa Co., 855 

British West African Settlement.'', 840 

Britons, see Hrythons and Cymri 

Brittany, in union with the French crown, 383 

Broca, Paul, pliysiologist, .551 

Brocchi Plan, 1026 

Brock, Gen. Isaac, 793 

ItrockdorfT-Ranlzau, Ulrich, Count vnn. i hiel of the German 
delegation at the I’aris Pe.ice Conference, 952, 996 
Broglie, Achille Cliarles Leonce Victor, Duke dc, French states¬ 
man, 628,638 

Broglie, Victor Fraticois, Duke de, French general, 467 
Bronze Age of Greece, 46 
Bronze culture, 2 

Bn.ioke, Sir James, Rajah of Sarawak, 877 
Brooke, Gen. John Rutter, military gov. of Cuba, 823, 824 
Broughton, Capt. William Robert, British explorer, 885, 887 
Broussard, Senator Edwin Sidney, 1133 
Brown, Lt. Arthur Whitten, first to cross the Atlantic in an air¬ 
plane, 557 

Brown, John, raid on Hari>er's Ferry, 775 
Brown, M’Leavy, financial adviser to Korea, 886 
Brown, Moses, apfilicd machinery to cotton spinning, 764 
Brownists, 372 

Bruce, Edward, brother of Robert Bruce, 272 
Bruce, James, explored Ethioiiia, 525 
Bruce, Margaret, daughter of Robert, 272 
Bruce, Robert, claimant to the Scottish crown, 199 
Bruce, Robert, King of Scotland, IW; 201; invades Faigland, 
264,272 

Bruce, Stanley Melbourne, Australian prime minister, 11 29 
Bruce, Dr. William Speirs,of the Scotch Spitsbergen Syndicate, 
.569, 574 

Brue, Andr6 de, conquest of Senegal, 525 

Bruges, taken by the Germans, 914; taken by the British, 950 

Briihl, Heinrich, fount von, Austrian statesman, 466 

Brum, Baltasar, pres, of Uruguay, 1066 

Brundisium, 94, 96, 97, 99 

Brune, ( ;uillaumc Mane Anne, J’rench marshal, 460, 587, 588 
Brunei, Sultan of Borneo, 877 
Brunei, Olivier, 559 

Brunelleschi, I'ilippo, Italian artist, 296 
Briining, Heinrich, German Chancellor, 999 
Briinn, Treaty of, 302 

Brnnnow, Philipp Ivanovich, Count, Rus.sian diplomat, 725 
Bruno, .Archbisnop of Cologne, Pope Gregory \ , 162, 216 
Bruno, Giordano, Italian j>hilo.soplier, 660 
Bruno of Toul, see Eeo 1\ 

Brunswick, ('harles William l erdinand, Duke of, Prussian 
commander in-chief, 581, .592, 595 
Brunswick-Bevern, August Wilhelm, Duke of, Prussian Gen¬ 
eral, 467 

Brush, Charles Francis, introduced the arc light. 783 
Brusilov, Alexei Alcxeivich, Rii.ssian ge neral,9l4,932,940 
Brussels, entered by von Kluck, 913; liberated, 1142 
Brussels Art, for extirpation of the slave trade. 844 
Brussels t'onfercnce of powers connected with the Nine-Power 
Pact, 1126 


Bnittians, 85,86 
Bruttium, 88 

Brutus,Decimus, assassin of Caesar, 98 
Brutus, Junius Lucius, led revolt against Tarquin the Proud, 70 
Brutus, Marcus Junius, led conspiracy in Caesar’s assassina¬ 
tion, 98, 99 

Bryan, Wdliam Jennings, American statesman, 787, 789,923 

Brvan-Chamorro Treaty, 792 

Bryan.sk, 1151, 1154 

Brythons (Britons), a Celtic stock, 166 

Brzezany, battle of, 940 

Bubastis, 21, 24 

Bubonic plague, 552 

Buchanan, James (L5th pres, of U.S.), 775 

Bucharest, Treaties of, 596, 701, 719, 722, 739, 761,944, 951 

Buchlau Conference, 755 

Buckingham, Edward .Stafford, 3d Duke of, 370 
Buckingham, Henry Stafford, 2d Duke of, leads rebellion 
against Richard III, 271 

Buckingham, George Villiers, 1st Duke of, 374, 37S, 427 
Buezaez, Treaty of, 475 
Budapest, 11.54 

Buddha, his death, 42, 136; symbols of presence, 43, 128, 129 
BuddhachariUi, 129 

Buddhaghosha of Magadha, his Visuddhima^a, 132 
Buddhism, founded, 41; 132, 134 jf.; adoiited in Korea, 137; in¬ 
troduced into japan,1.39,140;disaiipearancefrom India, 331; 
canon printed, 342; its problems of being and knowledge, 
.343/.; most jiopuiar religion with the Mongols, 346; natural¬ 
ized in China, .537; decline in Jaiian, 546 
Budhagufda, last emperor of dyna.sty, 130 
Buena Vista, battle of, 773 
Buenos Aires, 808, 1155 

Hiigeaudde la Piconnerie, Thomas Robert, French marshal,837 

Bugis,from Celebe>', 875 

Huhlul Lodi, founded the Lodi dynasty, 335 

Buhren, see Biron 

Bukeshohatfo, Japanese collection of maxims for warriors. 546 
Bukharin, Nikolai Ivanovich, Bolshevik leader, 1034, 1036 
Bukovirui, taken by Austro-Germans, 922; 1149/. 

Bulgaria, modern independence declared, 731; first American 
mission, 717; Exarchate established, 717; abortive rising 
against 'Purkish rule, 717, 729; revolution at Phiiippopojis, 
717; declaration of independence; conclusion of alliance with 
Serbia; treaty of alliance with Greece, 718, 759; Balkan wars, 
719, 759, 760; Ferdinand of .Saxe-Coburg-Kohary elected 
prince, 741; recognized by the |)Owers, 745; World War, 926; 
alliance with Germany and Austria, 927; declares war on Ser¬ 
bia, 719, 927; Tsar Ferdinand abdicates, 948, 1023; post-war 
history, 1023 /.; 1135, 1137, 1141, 1142, 1150, 1171 
Bulgarian Emigre (first), 181; second, 247/.; see also Bulgar.s 
Bulgarian Horrors, 717, 734 

Bulgaroktonos, slayer of the Bulgarians, see. Basil T1 
Bulgars, converted to Greek communion, 158; defeated by the 
Byzantine.s, 176, 177; period of greatness under Tsar .Symeon, 
179; peace with Greeks, 180; Tsar .Samuel builds U]) another 
great emiure, 180; incorjKtrated into the Byzantine Empire, 
1.84; 2d Bulgarian Empire, 247/.; revolt under Peter Deljan, 
240; insurrection led by Peter and John Asen, 253; defeat 
Baldwin I and Doge Dandolo at Adrianople, 259 
Bulge, battle of, 1164 

Bull Run, battles of; first, 776; second, 778 
Huller. Sir Redvers Henry, British general, 857 
Bullock, William, invented the web printing press, 554 
Bulnes, Manuel, pres, of ('hile, 809 

Biilow, Prince Bernhard Heinrich Karl Martin von, chancellor 
of (,ermanv^ 692, 747, 749, 750, 753, 7.57, 923 
Biilow, Bnednch Wilhelm, Baron von, Prussian general, 599, 
600 

Biilow, Gen. Karl votij (ierman general, 912, 914 
Bulwcr, Sir Henry, British ambassador at Madridj 645 
Bulwer, William Henry Lytton I'.arle, Baron Dallmgand Bul¬ 
wcr, and the Clayton-Bulwer I reaty, 774, 788 
Bunau-V^arilla, Philijipe Je.in, and the Uay-Bunau-Varilla 
Treaty, 788 
Bunvielkhand, 132 

Bmulersrat, the federal council of the North German Confedera¬ 
tion, 686 

Hundesrath, stofijicd on suspicion of carrying conlraliand, 749 
Bunker Hill, battle of. 520 

Biiol-Schauenstein, Charles Ferdinand, Count von, Austrian 
foreign minister, 728 

Buoncamjiagni, Ugo, becomes Pope Gregory XIII, 396 
Buquoy, Charles Bona venture, 404 
Burckhardt^ John Lewis, exjilored the Nile, 826 
Bureau of Corporations, 791 
Buresch, Karl, Austrian chancellor, 1006 
Burgenland dispute, between Austria and Hungary, 955, 1006, 
1014 

Burgers,Thomas Francois, pres, of the South African Republic, 
853 

Burgoync, Gen. John, British general, 521 
Burgundians, overrun Gaul, 121, 143, 145; in dvil war against 
the Armagnacs, 278 

Burgundy, Duke of, see Philip, Duke of Burgundy 
Biirgundyj conquered. 147; Cisjuran kingdom, 157, 1.59; the 
duchy Kingdom of Burgundy passed to the empire, 225, 276 
Burpvarde, 160 

Burial of dead, in Post-Palaeolithic period, 13; under Pyramids, 
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Uurian von R^yecz, Count Stephen, Austro-Hunffarian forcigi 
minister, 923, 942, 949 


Burke, 'I'homas, unfler-serretarv for Irelancf, 616 
Biirkersclorf, battle of, 46cS 
BurliriKame. Anson, American diplomat, 880 
Burma, under Indian intluence, .347; Dutch and En>:lisli East 
India ('o. opens factories, .S41; modern state, .872; wars with 
the British, 872; Hritisli protectorate recov;nized, 8S1; separ¬ 
ated from India, 1113; 11.3S. 1166, 1167, 1169 
Burma Road, 1165, 1 166, 1167 

Burmese Wars, 1st, 868, 872; 2d, 870, 872; 3d, 871.872 
Burncs, .Sir Alexander, British <;nvoy to Afjihanistan, 866 
Burnet, William, f?ov. of Alassachusetts, 512 
Burnij revolt in Cliahar suppressed, .3,39 
Burnside, Ambrose Isverett, federal general, 778 
Burr, Aaron, vice pres, of U..S., 768; duel with Alexander Ha 
ilton, 768 

Burritt, Rlihu, leader of American j)eace movement, 771 
Burrou).;!), Slejihen, on Russum exploration, 5,39 
Burrus,/ruard of Nero, 10(), 107 

Burschensebaften, (German student orjsMnizafions, 669 
Bur Sin, 26 

Burton, Richard Francis, Alriaui exjdorer, 826 
Busby, James, British lesidenl in \(‘w Zealand, 905 
Busch, (ierman, pres, of Holivi.a, 10(>7 
Bushido, a code of conduct in Jai>an, 51() 

Bushire, occuiiied by the British, 929 

Bushmen in Soutli Africa, 4, 850; Bushman Hottentot, 12,328 
Bushrantrin!; Act, 899 

Bushrantting in Australia, 898; in \ ictoria, 902 
Busiris, 21 

Bussy-t'astelnau, ('harle.s Joseph T’atissier, M.iniuis de, French 
administrator in India,.3,34 

Bute, John Stuart, I'iarl of, Britisli prime mini-lci, 435 

Butler, Den. Benjamin I raiiklin, Ameriian soldier, 776 

Butler, W.'dter, (.auiiil, 406 

Butros (ihali, premier nl Kgvfd, .8.34 

Butt, Isaac, founder of Il.irne Ruh' oi Iia-hind I'arty, 616 

Button, Sir Thomas, lin)di''h explorer, 560 

Buwayhids, 190 

Byblos, 1.3, 33 

Bye, a idot to imtirisoTi James I, 373 
Bylot, Robert, FtuJish explorer, 560 
B'vng, Cleorge, Viseoum I’orrington, Hritisli ' 

‘432 

Byiig, Julian lledworih (’.ei t Byi 

gov-gen.of Canada, 1058 

Byrd, Richard IDcIvn, Americ.an Explorer; flight lo Norih 
'Bole, 56(i; flights ovit Fllesmcrc Land, 568; heginning of his 
rxilar flights, 569; expedition to ilie Antarctic; flies to South 
I'ole, 576,577 

Bynie.s, James F., Director of Economic Stabilization, 1139; 

Dfliccof War Mobili/.ation, 1140 
Byzantine Crusade, 174 
Byzantine history, 170 /7., 249 f., 520 JT. 

Byzantium, 48 passim, reduced by 1 ’au.saiiias, 54;recovered by 
Alcibiade.s, 61 

Cabal, its accession to power, 427 
Catiallero, Largo, Spanish statesman, 9.83, 984 
Cabe^adas, Mendes, Tortugimse insurgent, 985 
Cabet, Etienne, French Utopian socialist, 549, 628 
Cables, from \ ;mcouverto Brisbanecomifleled, 797; from Vladi¬ 
vostok to Shanghai, llfuigkong, and SingajKirc, 880; to 
Australia, 907 

Cafiocbe, .SinKui, Lrench insurgent, 278 

Caliochian Ordinance, 278 

Caliot, John, discoverer, 367. 507, 559 

Caf)Ot, ^Sebastian, discoverer; voyage to America, 367; reaches 
the Rio de la i'lala, 490, 5.39 

Cabral, I’edro Alvares, discoverer, .364; bands in Brazil,368,391 

Cabrera, Ixstrada, ores, of (luatcmala, 1074 

Cabrillo, Juan Rodriguez de, explorer, 492 

Cdceres, .Andres, lues. of Tern, 813 

Cadamosto, AI vise da, Venetian explorer, 364 

Cade, Jack , rel>ellion. 270 

Cadilbac, Antoine de la Mothe, sieiir, foumied Detroit, 507 
Cadorua, Cen. Luigi, Italian commander, 925, 941,94f 
Cadondal, (leorges, l rench consjiiralor, 590 
Caccilius, 91 

Caecina, Alienns, in battle of Bedriacnm, 107 
Caen, 1163 

Caesar, Cains Julius, 74, 84, 92; confjnesl of C inl, 96, 166; in¬ 
vasion of Britain, 97, 166; made dictator, 98; temple erected 
to him, 99; his Commrntaries, 100, 142; 113 
Caesar, GaiuS, 102 
Caesar, Lucius Julius, 93, 102 
Caesarea, 32 
Caesarea Mazaca, 124 
Caesariensis, 106 
Cacsarioiij son of Cleopatra, 97 
Caetani, f 'ardin.al. Pope Boniface VIII, 222 
Cagni, Cai)t. Umberto, Arctic explorer, 566 
Ca^oulards (Hooded Dues), a terrorist groufi in France, 979 
Caillaux, Josejih Marie Auguste, Frcneli i>remier, 643, 757,941, 
976 

CaiI16, ReQ6, African explorer, 826 


Cairo Declaration, 1141 
Caisse de la Dclte, established in Egypt, 831 
Calaliria, taken by Byzantine force.s, 179, 217; conquered by the 
Normans, 250 
Calabrians, 86 
Cal.ih, 25, 27 

Calais, taken by (he English, 265, 267; 270; retaken by the Duke 
of (iuise, ,372. .383; restored to England, renounced, 372; 1149 
Calatafinii, battle of, 6,38 

Calcutta, founded, 534; captured; retaken by the English, 535 
Calderon, Pedro, .Spanish jilavwriglit, 389 
Cale Acts, 57 

Caledonians (Piets), 108, 110, 114, 121 

Calendar, intnuliired, 21; reformed, 98; Gregorian, 396; French 
Revolution, 58.3 

Calhoun, John Caldwell, .American statesman, 771; treaty lor 
aimexation of Texas, 773; against Compromise of 1850, 774 
Caligula, Roman em|)eror, 105 
Calinescu, Armatid, luemier of Rumania, 1027 
C’alinescii, Armand, Rumanian premier, 1135 
(\ilil)liale. Orthodox, 184, 243, 485; abolished in 'Tiirkcv, 1095 
Calixtines of Bohemia, formulate (he l our Articles of I'ragiie, 
305 

Calixtus n (Ciuido), Pope. 207; arranged Concordat of Worms, 
219 

Calixtus III, an Aragonese iiuperiaiisl antitxipe, 220, 290 

('alleja, Felix, crush<*s revolution in Mexico, .804 

Calles, Piutareo Elias, I'rei-ideiit of Mexico, 1052, 1075, 1076 

Cal lias, I’eace of, 56 

Callicrates, 80 

(;allicrali(ias.6l 

Calligraifliv, in China, 135; formal and cursive, 136 

C.dlimachiis, 75 

Callinicurii, battle of. 126, 172 

(\i Hist rat us, 63 

('.ilonne, Charles Alexandre de, French minister of finances, 448 
Caltabelotta, Peace of, 290 

Calthorjie, Adiii. .Sir .Somensot ArtJiur Cioiigh-, British naval 
commander, 948 

Calvert, Ccciliio., loiimler of M.irvl.iml, 510 
Calvert, (ieorge (later Lord IL'Lltimorel, and Newfoinulland, 510 
Calvin, John, Lrench reformer, 142, 401,409 
Calvini.sm, in tlii' Netlierland-., .379; doiuitiaiU I'rotestant 
group, 401; established in Poland, 4 14; acccfited in 'Iraiisyl- 
vania, 420 

Calvinist-Catholic co.dition, in the Netliei lands, ()2() 

Camacfio, Avil.i, I’re .ident of Mexico, 1136, 11 5() 

C a mat a dr huluis, 498 
Camariria. 57 

C.imbaceres, (can Jaciiucs R^gis de, ajifiointed consul by Na¬ 
poleon, 587 

Cambodia, ;>art .secured by .Si,am,873; J'rench jirolectorate, 873; 
1160 

Catidion, Jules Martin, French ambassador at Berlin, 757 
Camlirai, battle of, 910; 'I're.itv of il'iiix drs Darnrs), 388, 394, 
400: I.eagiie of, 381,393, ,19.s, 397 

uiibridge Univer.sity, funiided, 201; expeditions to Greenland, 
569 

iinby'ses, 24; c.omniered Egypt, 40 
Camden, battle oi, 522 
Camel, battle of the, 186 
Camera, first image obtaiiieil, .354 

Canu.ron, ( hath - Duncan, British consul in Ethiopia, 8.34 

('anieroii, Gen. 4 revor, conmiatider in New Zealand, 907 

Cameron, \ erney Lovett, Alricari exolorei, 828 

Curncrooiis, invaded i>y British, 918 

('amilliis, Marcus JTirius, 72 

Canine-.. I.iii-- Vaz do, PortugUs'se jMiet, .392 

Canij) of National Cnity.a I'olish jtarty, 1040 

Caniiiagn.i, invaded bv i rederick 11,212 

Campania, 68, 69, 73. 98 

Camiibell, .Andrew and the rotary printing press, 555 
Campbell, Archibald. and the Cleucoc ni.assacre, 431 
Campbell, Sir Archibald, British commander in Burma, 872 
Campbell, Sir Colin, and the relief of Lucknow, 870 
Cam])bell B.inncrman, Sir Henry, British jirinie minister, 619, 
risigns,620 

Cam|)eggio, Lorenzo, 400 
(kimpero, Narciso, jires. of Bolivia. 812 
Campero, Pedro Di.a?., pres, of J'erii, 813 
(Viiiiri Raiidii,92 
v’.imiiignian culture, 16, 17 
Canipo Eorniio Treaty of, 585, 588, 591 
Camj.omnnes, i’edro Rodriguez, ( ount of Spanish reform min¬ 
ister, 4.31 

Campong-'I'hom Province, 1166 

f'anifMi.s Salles, Maiioel de, fires, of Brazil, 818 

Caimilodunum, 106 

Can.-ian, 29, 30, 32 

Ctiiiaanitcs, 30 

Canada, camjuiigri against, 520; takes possession of all islands 
north of continent, .s67; settlement of loyalists, 792; rebellion 
in, 895; union of Ui)|ier and Lower Canada, 796; Red River 
Rebellion, 796; Canadian continjgent sent to South Africa; en- 
Irance into World War, 797; ('omi)ulsory Military .Service 
Act; Woman Franchise Bill, 1057; iiost-war history, 1058 JJ.; 
1140, 1158/. 

inada .Act, [lassed in British Parliament, 792 
Canadian Arctic exjflorations, 567 
Canadian elections, 1135 
Canadian Northern Railway, 797, 1057 
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Canadian Pacific Railway Co., 707 

Canadian troops, 1102, 1103 

Canal Zone, lioiirularifs defined, 819; 1154 

Canalejas y Mende/,, Jose, Spanish Liberal premier, 648 

('anarese, 132; dynast v, 330 

Canberra, New Soulli Wales, 904 

Cancer, l.nis dc, Dominican, 493 

Candian War, between V enice and the Turks, 4,58, 483 

C'anet, Ciuslave, I'reiK'li soldier, 550 

Canmore, Maleolin (Malcolm III), Kinn of Scotland, 201 

Cannae, battle of, 34, 87, 181 

Canning, Cbarles John. Lari, f^ov.-Rcn. of Imba. S70 
Caiininp;, < leor^te, britisfi (Orime ininister,ot) l, olt S 0t)O,o44,723, 
771 

Canct, AIotiso, Rijanisb sculi>lor, 389 
Cano, Sebastian riel, cnmplc'ted Maf'ellan's voya^'O, 308 
Canon of ilir ICnv and oj I’irlue, The, 44 
Canonchel. chief of the NarraKansetts, 511 
(nnossa, penance of Henry IV' of Cicrmany, 207, 219; Bia- 
martk’s deiiant deelaration, 089 
Canova, Antonio, Italian sculptor, 451 
(’anovas del ( asiillo, Antonio, Sp.misfi siatesinan, 617 
Ciinroliert, I'raneois Certain, I renefi eoinm.ander in tiie f'rimea, 
727 

Canlartizene, !ohn, Byzantine emperor, 322, 323, 325 
Canterae, Jose, Peruvian statesman, 802 
Cantertiury i( bristeburch). New Zealand, settled, 900 
fianterlmrs, Stiitaiid afipointetl Archlrishor), 16S; Larilranc a(>- 
pfrinled, 101; Anselm succeeds, l'>3; Btxket niadr- Ao id e.liop, 
194; Stephen Laimton named bv the pope, 197; VVme.fielsey 
refuses yrant to ttie crown, 200 
Canton, oiicned to trade, 8/9; taken by the Japanese, 1122 
Cantuar dr mio ('id. 233 
Canute, ,vee Krud the t '.reat 
Canzaca, 127 

Cao, Dio^m, I’ortuKoiese exj-lorer. 304 
('ap de la Hoyue, battle of, 4,11, 144 

Cape Colony, first railwav, 852; respoirsilile Kovf. established, 
853; customs union will) DratiRe f ree '^late, 854 
Cape (ilouresfer air base, 1109 
Cape Mal.ipan, luilllt! of, 1158 
Cape Tb'issaro, 1 I02 
Caf>e St. V incent, battle of. 452 

Carre-to-Cairo teleijraph and railwrry system, 743, lt)81 
Cajic Town, founded Irv the f tiiteh, 524; in Liiali-li i>ossessum, 
850.851,857 

Capelle, Adm. Ldnard von, (ierman minister of marine, 931 
('apet, Huyb, Kinf;of krtinctr, 159, 225 
Capital, hy K.arl Mar.x, 550 
C;ii)itol at Lome, burnt, 107; rt;vioralion, 108 
Caoito'imis, Marcus M.inliiis, 72 
('ayrifulary (il Kiersv, 158 
('atiitulary of Merseri, I .'’8 
('aftitulations, altolisbed liy I iirkey,919 
Cairo d'lslria, Ay'ostirio, Creek statesman, 724 
Capo d’lstria, (iiovanni Antonio, Count, (ireek prc'-idenl, 722, 
723,724 

r'ai>oretto, battle rd, 941 

Cappadocia, 27 (la.ssiw. Kingdom of, 37,95,90, Kt.s, 1.H8 
t'apperVolstead .Act on a trieultural associations. lt)51 
Capixrni, Niccok), head of the Republic of 1 lorenee, 394 
('apraca, 105 

Caprivi de ('aprara fie Mimieeiieuli, (leorjit Leo, (iounl von, 
chancellor of Cermatrv. fi'M 
Caps, Swedish parlv, 172 
Capsian culture, 0, 17, 18 
('aptrdney-cen. of (Oiatemal.i, 8()4 

Capua, 73, 74, 87 L, 91,9-1; supreme court established, 212; cap¬ 
ital of ;i Lombard principabty, 217 
Caimeliins, in Spanii.fi America. 40,S; in .Africa, 524 
CaralKrfio, battle of. 803 

Caraealla (.Mtireu' Aureliiih A,ni.minus Hassianus Caracalla), 
Roman emperor, 111, 115 
Caractaeus, British leader, lOfi 
Carafia, (iian I'ielr.i, Loire L.iul l\ , 390 
(’aramania, 00 

Carathefrdory, Vlexamfi r, a 1 urkish iliphrmat, 73f) 

Ctirausitjs, rebel, 1 IS 

Carbonari (Charcoal Burners), Italian secret society, 050, 651, 
603 

Carl.ury Hill, battle of 373 

Carhuti, John, intrtrdueed celluloid tilm for photography, 
5.SO 

Carcas-soune, its walls built by Lhilip 11, 231 
Carchemish, 13 

('drfienas, Ccn. Lazanr, pres, of Mexico, 1070 

Cardwell, Ldward. British army rclftrnicr. 015 

Carew, Sir 'Lhirmas, eonsjtiraey of, against Ducen Mary, 372 

Carew's, Normans, settle in Ireland, 109 

Carey (Jo.seph Maiill) Act, 786 

Caria, 64, 05, 07. 84 

Carians, as mercenaries, 37, 47 

('arias, Cen. Tiburcio, pres, of Honduras, 1074 

Carintiiia, 1144 

Carinus, Alarcu.s Aurelius, Roman enifreror, 116, 118 

Carlist Ibarty, in Spain, 647 

Carlist War, 645, 640, 047 

('arloman, Irrothcr of Charles the 1 at, 15 2, 159 

Carloman, son of Charles the Bald, 158 

Carloman, son of Charles Martel, ruler of Viistrasia, 150 

Carloman, son of Louis the .Stammerer, 1.59 


Carloman, son of Pepin, receives northern .Aquitaine, Burgundy, 
Provence, and Septimania, 153 
Carlos I, King of I'ortugal, 049 

Carlota Joafpiina, sister of Lcrdinuiid V TT of Sfiain, 502 
Carlsbad Dei rees, 669 

Carlsen, (.'apt. Llling, first ('ircurmiavigafed Spitsbergen, 564 
('nrlstadt (Andrew Bodenstein), 399, 400 
Carmathian revolt, at Mecca, 190 

Carmer, Johann Heinrich l.’asimir von, Prussian jurist, 468 
('armona, (fen. .Antonio de bragoso, pres, of Portugal, 986 
Carmona, Spain, captured by Arabs, 187 

Carnarvon, Cieorge Edward Stanhope Molynetix Herbert, 5th 
Lari of, Lgy|>toIogist, 24 

Carnarvon. Henry Howard Molyneiix Ilf rbi rl, 4th Lari of, 'ind 
feileration of tlie .South .African colonies, 8.5,3 
Carnatic, 132 

('arnegie Steel Co. strike, 785 

Carnot, Lazare Nicolas Marguerite, memfier of the Committee 
^ of Public Safety in the Lrench Revolution, 582, 584, 58.5, 639 
(^arnuntuin, 119 

Caro, Miguel, jires. of Colornhia, 815 
Carobert ol lluiig.iry, 222, .301 
('arol L King of kumania, 720, 721,925 
('arol 11, King of Rumania, 1025, 102(), 1027, 1136, 1150 
Carolina, granted by king to eight proprietors, 513 
Carolina Islands, 1169 
Carolina-s, reorganization of, 513 
Caroline, American steamer, 772, 79.5 
Caroline of Ansparh, wile of (leorge 11 of England, 434 
Caroline of Brunswick, married to (ieorge 1\ , 005 
('arolinc Islands, discovered, 894; occupied b,v Japanese, 918 
Carolingians, eniergciice in Austrasia, 119; protectorate over 
papacy, 152; disintegration of their empire, 157; Ma; graviate 
of 'I'uscany, 293 

Carpatlio-Lkr.iine, new name for Ruthenia, 1013; occuiiicd hy 
Hungary, 1010 
Carpi, hattle of, 145 

("arr, Robert, Viscount Rochester. Duke of Somerset, 374 
C.arr.inza, Veriiistiaiio, pre,. of Mexico, 791,822, 823, 1074,1075 
Carrara family, defeated by the Venetians, 299 
('.arrera, Jose Miguel, defeated by I’erindaiis, 801 
Carrera, katael, dictator of (iiiat'emabi, 819 
Carrhae, S3, 97. 124 

(..'arricr, Jean Itaptiste, French revolutiomuy, 583 
Carsidi, 74 

Carson, .Sir lalw.ard, leads Ulster o[>position to Home Rule, 621 
Carta Mercaloria of L.dward 1 of Lierlaiid, 309 
Cartagena, Pact of, between (ireat Britain, 1 ranee and Spain, 
754 

Cartel des (iaurhes, 977 
Carter. H<.war.l. 1 iologi.,1, 21 

Carteret, Sir Deorge, receives grant of latnl in America, 512 
('arferel, Philip, iMiglish e\(ilorer, 894 

Carthage, 31. 52, 53, 80, 89; captured by the Arabs, 175, 187 
('arthaginian wars,34,53,00. 71,80; killing of Sdpios, 87, 88, 89 
Cartier, Jneouei., yoy.ages, 505 

Cams, Alareiis Aurelius, Romaii emperor, 116, 124 
< 'ar\er, John, gov. of the Pilgrims, 508 /'. 

Carvsius, 55 

Casa de Contralacion, 387, 496, 49<L 500 

Casablanca affair, 755, S30; bomliarded tiy the French, 838; 

1160; Coniereme, 1139, IloO 
Casado, (fen. .Segismundo, and Spanish civil war, 98.1 
(basement. Sir Roger, and the insurrection in Ireland, 929 
('aseros, battle of, 808 
('astiel. Synod ot, 169, 196 

Casliin, .Michael I'atrick, premier of Newfoimdland, 1060 
Ca.simir I (the Restorer; of Poland, 241 
Casiniir li (the Just) of Pol.iml, 212 
Casiinir HI (the (ireat) of I’uland, 314 
Casimir IV, King of Bohemia, 310, 315, 316 
Casimir Pencr, Auguste Casimir Virtor Laurent, Lrench states¬ 
man, 628 

Casitnir-Perier, Jean Paul Pierre, pres, of France, 641 
( aspian region, 1153 

Cass. Lewis, Ilemocratic candidate for pres, ol the U.S., 774 
( assaridcr, 77 f. 

Ca.ssano, battle of, 587 
Cassel, Sir Firnesl, Itritish financier, 757 
Cassian of Marseilles, w'rote Instilute.t, 123 
('assitivi, ll<>2 

Cassiodorus, founded monastery at Bcneventiim, 123, 145 
(’assiiis, .Avidius, and the Sarmalian War, 111,112 
Cassius, Longinus (iaius, conspirator against (hiesar, 98, 99 
Cassius. Spurius, e.xccuted, 71 
Cussivclhumus, kini? defeated bv Caesar, 97 
Castagna, (iiovannl Battista, I’l i>e Lrliati VH, 396 
Caste system, in India 41, 42 

Castelar y RiiKill, Fimilio, Spanish statesman, (>46, 647 
Castelfidardo, hattle of, 659 
Castenedolo Man, 9 

Castiglionc, Baldassare di, Italian humanist, 393 
Castiglione, battle of, 585 
Castile, 164, 233280./T. 

Castilla, Ram6n, Peruvian statesman, 812/. 

Castillo, Ramon S., President of Argentina, 1139, 1140 
Castle of Asia {Anadoli Ilissar), 327 
(’astle of Euroi)e (Kumili His.sar), 327 

Castlerea'-h, Robert Stewart, Viscount, and Marque.ss of Lon' 
donJerry, British foreign secretary, 600, 601,604, 605 
Castracani, Castruccio, 293 
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Castriota, George, see Scanderbeg 
Castro, (’ipriano, Venezuelan dictator, 788, 816,817 
Castro, Leon Cort6s, pres. o( Costa Rica, 1073 
Castro, Gen. I’imeDta de, dictatorship in Portugal, 985 
Castro, Vaca de, gov. of Cuzco, 489 
Catalan Co., band of mercenaries, 322 

Catalonia, union with Aragon, 23.1, 237; Catalan republic, 390; 
invaded bv Archduke Charlc.s, 446; movement for autonomy, 
980, 981,982,983 
Catana, 48, 57, 59 
Catania, 1162 

Catargiu, Barbu, prime minister of Rumania, 720 
Cateau-(\ambr6sis, Peace of, 383; Treaty of, 372, .388,389, 395, 
.?97 

Catechismus Romanus^ 396 

Catesliy, Robert, originator of the Gunfiowder Plot, 374 
Catharine 1, Russian em;)ress, 479 

Catharine II (the Great), Lmiiress of Russia, 468; favors .Stan¬ 
islas I'oniatowski of Poland, 477; interference in I*oli.sh af¬ 
fairs, 481 ; armed neutralilv at sea, 482; visit of Kmperor Jo- 
se[)h 11, 482, 485; Greea Scheme, 482, 485, 722; 2d war with 
the 'Forks, 482,485; war with Sweden, 482; third partition of 
Poland, 482 

Catharine of Aragon, first wife of Henry VIH, 369 
Calharist, sec AlViigensian 
Cathedral architecture, in F.ngland, 201 
Cathelineau, Jacciues, leader in the Vendfie revolt, 582 
Catherine, daughter of C'liarles VI of France, 270 
f'atherineof Braganza, married Charles If ol Lnglami, 427 
Catholic F.mancipation Bill, 606, 663 
Catholic League, led by Ma.ximilian of Ifavaria, 403 
Catilina, Lucius Sergius, leader of discomented classes, 96, 100 
Catinat, Nicliolas, F'reneh general, 442; reduces .'savoy, 444; de¬ 
feated at (.'arpi, 445 

Cato, Marcus Porcius (the elder), 89; his (hii’ines, 91 

Cato, Marcus Porcius (the younger), 96, 97, 98 

Cato Street Con.spiraey, 605 

Catullus. Cains Valerius, lyric i>oel, 100 

('atuluH, (,)uintus Lutatius, 93, 95 

G'audine Forks, 73 

Caulaincourt, Armand Augustin Louis, Marquis de, F'reneh 
diplomat, .599, 600 

Cavagnari, Sir Pierre Louis Napoleon, British agent in .Afghan¬ 
istan, 736,868 

Cavaipnac, Louis Lugetie, made dictator of ITanee, 631 
Cavalier Parliament, 426, 427, 428 

Cavallotti, F'elice ( arlo Fhnanuele, radical It.'ilian leader, 661 
Cave, .Stephen, report on the finances of Egypt, 831 
f'ave Commission, reports on elaiins of the .South African Co., 
1091 

('ave-dwelling Man, in Italy, 68 
Cave temples, 136 

Cavendish, Lord Frederick, chief secretary for Ireland, 616 
Cavendish, Henry, discovered hydrogen gas, 553 
('avendish, Thomas, Knglish navigator, 491, 507 
Cavendish, William lleiirv, l>ukeof Portland, second ministry. 

Caves, of P.'d.iecjlitliic Man, 4, 5 
Caves of a 'I'housand Buddhas, 136 
Cavite, 1167 

Cavour, Count Camillo Benso di, Italian statesni.an, 655; be¬ 
comes premiir; enters Crimean War, at the Congre.s.s of 
Paris, 728; secret meeting with N'apoleoii HI, war with 
Austria, 658; cession of Savoy and Nice; intervenes in tlio 
ihipal Slates, 658/.; dies, 6.59' 

CawniKjre massacre, 870 
Caxton, William, F'.nglish printer, 272 
(.hayley, Sir (Jeorge, hcavier-fhan-air niaeliines, .556 
Cecil, Kdgar Algernon Robert, Isl Viscount Cecil of t.'helwood, 
at the T’aris Peace Conference, 952; treaty of mutual assist¬ 


ance, 9.59 

Cecil, Sir William (Baron Burleigh), secretary of state under 
Oucen Flizaliefh, 372 
Cecrvi>haleia, 55 
Cedar ('reek, liattle of, 779 
Cedar Mountain, battle of, 778 

Cedefio, Gen. .Arfivalo, Venezuelan insurgent, 1070 
FTdillo, Gen. Sat urnino, revolt against Pres. Clirdenas of Mex¬ 
ico, 1076 

Cedra, Pedro Agiiiire, pres, of Chile, 106,5 
<'elet)es, island of, taken l)y the Dutch, 876, 1 167 
Celestine I, l5)j>e, 141 

Celestine ]1 ((oiido ol Citta di Castello), Pope, 219 
Celestine V (St. Peter (’lestine). Pope, 222 
Oliiiacy of thf“ clergy, de( reed l)y fi'cal s.Miod-,, 217 
Cellini, Benvenuto, Italian sculptor, .193 
('elman, Miguel JuSrez, 808 

Celtic invaders of Italy, 69; defeateil Greeks at Fhermopylae, 78 
Celtic-speaking peoples, 16 

Celts, invade Asia Minor, 37, 87. 142, 143; two stocks, 164,166 

Census of Japan, first imi>erial, 1124 

('enter I’.irly of the Reirlisf.ag, 688 

Central America, 1071: Pact of Union, 1072, J F54 

Cenlia! (.’orporafive C'mimitlee, established in Rome, 990 

('cntral Executive (omnittee, China, 1141 

Central Italv, Kingdom of, a jirojio.sed state in F’ederauoii, 657 

Central Ihu ific k.R. chartered by Congress, 780 

Cef>s, 64 

Ceramists, in China, 344 

(Tcrezeria, AndiFs Fie, acting gov. of Honduras, 491 
Cerialis, I'etilUus, and Batavian revolt, 108 


I Cerignola, battle of, 393 
(ijerna, battle of, 934 

(/ernavoda, taken by Bulgar-German forces, 934 
('ernius, Gen. Jonas, Lithuanian premier, 1043 
('ernomcn, battle of, 325 

Cerro, Col. Luis M. Sanchez, pres, of Peru, 1068 

Cerro Gordo, battle of, 773 

Certosa, monastery, of Pavia, 298 

Cervantes, Saavedra, Miguel de, his Don Quijote, 389 

('ervini, Marcello, Pope Marcellus IJ, .396 

C6.sj>edes, Carlos Manuel de, jires. of (mba, 1077 

Cettinje, taken by the Austrians, 927 

Cetywayo, Zulu ling, 85.3 

Ceuta, taken by the I’ortugue.se, 28.5 

Ceylon, Tamil invti.sions, .339; a Mritish crown colony, 536 

Chabrias, crushed S[)artan fleet, 63, 64 

(’hacahneo, battle of, 801 

Chaco V/ar, in .South .America, lOOO, 1067 

Chac6n, I.Azaro, pres, of Guatemala, 1074 

Chaeronea, battle of, 6,5, 94 

Cliaga Bazar, 1.3 

('hagar Beg, leader of the Seljuks, 254 

Chagatai, son of Jenghiz Khan, 344 

(ih.agatay Khan Suyiirghafmish, Mongol ruler, 330 

Chaiile-l.ong, Charles, African exjjlorer, 828 

(iliaka, leader of the Zulus, 851 

Chakri, a Siamese dynasty, 872 

Chakste, Jan, pres, of Latvia, 104.3 

Chaiccdon, 4.8, 63 

(,‘halchuai)a, battle of, 819 

(dialcidian League, 0.3 

Chaicis, 52 

(Jhalcocondvlas, Laotiicus, historian of the Byzantine Empire, 
323 

Chalrolithie (Stone and Copper) iieriod, ;ind culture, 2 ff. 
(,'haldeans, 25, 27 
('haldiran, battle of, 421, 526 
Chalgrove Field, battle ol, 377 
Challenger (H.M.S.), exjtedition of, 57.3, 895 
Chhlons, battles of; victory of Aurelian, 116; defeat of Huns, 
121,143, 144,147 

Chaltin, C-ol. Louis NapoUsm (Belgian Congo), defeat of the 
Arab slave Irarlers, 844 
Chalukya-tihola dynasty, founded, 337 

Chalukyaor Solanki Rajput elan, India, 332; first dynasty, 335 
Cb.dnkyas of Kalyani, restored to power, 337 
Chamber of F'asces and Cor|»oratious, in Italy, 9<)2 
('hamberlain, joserih, British statesman, secede.', from the Lib- 
er.al Party. 617; c<ilonial secretary, 618, 741; tarilT reform, 
619; advances to Japanese; discussions with (Ternian am- 
bassadcr, 747; speech at Birmingham, 747; visit to .South 
Alrica. 857 

(Jhamfjerlain, Neville, prime minister of England, 970; visit to 
Rome, 971,980; resignc<l, 1135,1146 
Chambers of Reunions, established by Louis XIV, 443 
Chambord, Henri Charles Fertlinand Marie Dieudonn^, Count 
de, pretcrnler to the throne of F rance, 6.37 
Chambre des comptesy in I’aris, 277 
Chamorro, Diego, r>rcs. of Nicar.igua, 1073 
Chamorro, Fimiliano, pres, of Nicaragua, 792, 1073 
Champa, 170 

Champagne, battles of; first, 914; .second, 921 ; third, 939 

C'hampaubert, battle of, 600 

Championnet, Jean Etienne, I'rcrich general, 586 

Cliami lain, Samuel de, explored the St. Lawrence River, 505 

Chamiilitte, (inillaume de, 258 

ChamiKillion, Jean Francois, deciphered Egyiitian hieroglyph¬ 
ics, 551 

Chanis, Malay people, 1,34; their capital sacked, 137 
('h’an, Chinese sect, 136, 341 
Chanceladc Man,9 

Chancellor, Sir John, high commissioner for Palestine, 1101 
Chancellor, Kienurd, British merchant ex|)lorer, 417, 559 
Chaiicellorsville, battle ol, 778 
Cbaticlell.'is, Dr.avidian dynasty, 332 

(.’hantlragupta I (Sandracoltus), founder of the Maurya dy¬ 
nasty, 42, 130 

Chandragui)ta J1 Vikramadityu, ends Satra[)y of Uijain, 130, 
132 

('b’ang-an, 1,33,135,136; western capital of the T’ang dynasty, 
.33') 

Chang Ch’ien, 1.33 

Chang cbili tung, a leader in the Hundred Daysof Reform, 882, 
8.8.3, 884 

Cli’aiig ch’un, occui>ied by Japanese, 962, 1 124 
Chang Hsiieh bang, son of (.hang I so lin, 1119; kidnaps Cliiang 
Kai-shek, 1121 

Chang lisiin, and restoration of the Manchu dynasty, 1117 

('hangkufeng Hill, clash of Russian and Jaimnese forces, 1122 

Chang J.ing, founder of 'J'aolsni, 1,35 

('luingsu, king of Ihe Kogiiryu, 1.37 

(’hang 'Fso-lin, milit.iry gov. in Manchuria, 1119 

('hannel jwrts, taken by the British, 946 

Chanson de Roland, 227 

('hao (’hung, 1.34 

Chao dynasty, 44 

Ch’ao Hsien, 1.3.3 

(4iao Ju kua, traveler, .346 

('hao K’uang-yin, or 1 ai Tsu, Chinese ruler, 342 
('hao Meng-fu, Mtmgol iiainter, 346 
Chao Ti, 134 
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Chao T’o, icinf? of southern Yueh, 133 
Chapas, a (iurjara clan, 331 

Chappe, Claude, developed sctnaphore telegraph, 553 
Chapulter>ec, battle of, 773; 1143 

Charcot, [ean Baptiste, Etienne Auguste, Antarctic explorer, 
574, 573 

Chardin, 'Peilhard dc, 8 
Chares, 64 

Charettc de la Contrie, Francois Athanasc, leader in the Vendee 
revolt, 582 

Charge of the Unfit BrinuJe, battle of Balaclava, 727 
Charlemagne, see Charles the (ireat 

Charleroi, captured bv the French revolutionary army, 583; 
battles of, 602.612 ■ 

Charles I, Emperor of Austria, 030; secret ncKOti.ations with 
French and British govts, to make peace, 036; reorganization 
of non-Hungarian i)art of monarchy, 940; abdicate-., 030, 
1005; returns to Hungary, 1014; march on Budapest, 0a7, 
1014; exiled to Madeira, 057; Dethronement Act, 1011; dies, 
057 

Charles I of England, as Prince of Wales, 375; his first Parlia¬ 
ment, 375; his 4th and 5th Parliament (Long Parliament), 
376; royalist Parliament at Oxford, 377; in the Great Rebel¬ 
lion, 37777.; sentenced to death and beheaded, 370 
Charles I of Hungary, founder of the .Anjou line, 317 
Charles I, King of Naples and of Sicily, see Cdiarles of Anjou 
Charles I of Rumania, see Carol 1 

Charles 11 of Kngland lands in Scotland; defeated at Worcester, 
425; Declaration of Breda; |)roclaimed king by the Conven¬ 
tion Parli.imenf, 426; ir.arnes (fatherine of Braganza, 427, 
453; Treaty of Dover, 427; and parliament, 428 
Charles 11 of'Naides, 222, 202, 203,318 
Ch,tries II of Rumania, see Carol 11 
Charles II, King 'if Spain, 445, 450 

Charles III (the Simple), last t arolingian in France, 1.50, 160 
Charles 111 of Naples, 202 

Charles III of Spain, 452; in War of American lndef>endence, 
452, 404; reform measures, 407, 400; founded the Sat» (..'arhts 
.Ac.ideniy of Fine .Arts, 500, 700 
Charles 1V (tlie Fair), last Ca))etian of the direct line in F'rance, 
273, 276 

Charles IV (Luxemluirg), emperor, 288, 302; seeks to end Avi¬ 
gnon captivity, 302; elected king of Bohemia as Charles 1,304 
Charles 1\', King of Najiles and Sicily, 45S 
(diaries 1\’, of Sj.iain, 452, 503 

Charles V (tlie Wise), of France, 2()5; signs Peace of Bretigny, 
2/6; lehirrn and reconstruction, 277, 270; in Holy League 
against the Turks, 422; abortive e.\'i>editi<)n to Algiers, 524; 
his death, 277 

Charles V, emperor (('h.arles 1 of Siiain), 372; wars with Fran¬ 
cis I and with Henrv II, 38,T, war with France, 388; e.x|;cdition 
to Tunis, 388, 401; dcleated at .Algiers. 3SH. 401; i'reaty of 
Cateaii-Cambresis, 388; 'I'reaty of Noyon; the Freaty of Ma¬ 
drid; League of ('ognac; sack of Rome, .404, 400, Treaty of 
Crespy 305; abdicates, 380, 402; at Diet of Worms, 400; 
w.us with Francis, 400—101; war with Henry 11 of France, 
402; grants land in Indies to the Wel.sers, 488, 406; sends an 
e.vpedition to the Philiiiiune I.sland.s, 0|)8 
Charles V’l of F'rance, 268; attack of insanity, 277/.; Treaty of 
Proyes, 270, 278; and llio papal schism, 288; dies, 270 
Charles \'l, em[)eror; in W.ir of .Sp.inish Succession, 445//., 450; 

Pragmatic Sanction, 4,40/., 463; death, 46.3 
Charles \'11, emperor, 465 

Charles A'H of France, crowned, 270, 278; renews war with 
F'mglish, 270, 270; favors Council of Basel, 270;.separate Peace 
of .Arr.'is, 270; army reforms; treaty of alliance with Swiss 
cantons; retri.al and reluibilitation of Jeanne Dare, 270, 293 
Ch.irles \ ill of F'rance alliance with Ludovico Sforza, 200; re- 
tused investiture by Pope .Alexander V'l, 293; invasion of 
Italy, 206, 298, 393, 409; Peace of Fitaples, 369; married to 
Anne of Brittany; conquers Naples, 381; Treaty of Narlmnne, 

^ 387; Sforza’s appeal, .303 
Charles Vlll (Knut Kniilsson) of Sweden. 313 
Charles IX of France, 384 
Charles IX of Sweden, 413 

Ciiarles X of France, Prince de Polignac, 627; Revolution of 
1830,628 

Charles (X) (Cardinal of Bourbon) set up by the Catholic party 
in opiiosition to Henry IV, 38() 

Charles X, (iuslavus of Sweden, 471 
Charles XI of Sweden, 471 

Charles Xll of Sweden, 472; Northern W'ar; battle of Poltava, 
472,470;return to Sweden,472 
Charles XIII of Sweden, .505 

Charles XIV (Bernadotte) of Sweden; see. Bernadotle 
Charles X\' of Sweden, 600 
Charles, (Cardinal of Lorraine, 383 

Charles, Constable de Bourbon, battle of Pavia, 383, 394, 400; 

storms Konie, 400 
Charles, Duke of Orleans, 278 
Charles, Elector I’alatinc, 443 

Charles, I’rince of Denmark, ascends throne of Norway as 
Haakon VTl, 701 

Charlc-s of Anjou, brother of Loui.s IX of France, .accepts crown 
of Sicily, 213, 230; defeats Manfred, 213: quarrels with popes, 
221; the Sicilian Vespers. 231,247, 2.58, 290; Eighth Crusade, 
258; defeated by Peter 1 of Sicily, 282; becomes Ch.arlcs I, 
King of Naples and of Sicily, 290, 320; alliance with Baldwin 
II, 320; King of Albania, 321 

Charles of Durazzo challenges the position of Emperor Sigis- 
tmind, 317 


Charles of Lorraine, Duke of Mayenne, see Mayenne 
Charles of Lorraine, imperial general, captures Buda, 461; re 
licves siege of Vienna, 483 
Charles of Nevers, claims Mantuan succession, 398 
Charles of Valois, 222, 273, 293 301 

(Tiarles, son of Lothair 1, and the Kingdom of Provence, 157 
Charles, son of Louis the German, receives Alamannia, 159 
(Tarles, son of Peiiin, 153 
( harles the Bad of Navarre, 276 

Charles the Bald, son of Louis the Pious, King of Italy, 1.52, 
153. 158; King of the (West) Franks, emperor, 157, 158, 159 
Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, 271, 279; conference at 
Peronne; conquers Lorraine and makes w'ar on Swi^s cantons, 
280: designs against Alsace, 306/.; defeat and death, 271, 280 
Charles the F'at, 152; king of the West Franks, 159; deposed, 
160 

Charlc.s the (Jreat (Charlemagne), Italian jiolicy, 152; disin¬ 
tegration of his empire, 153; crowned emperor, 155; scholars 
at his court, 156, 157; invasion of ,Si>ain, 163; cited, 220; 
recognized Venice as Byzantine territory, 224; war of Chrii- 
tian recoiiquest of Siniin. 162 

Charles Albert, Elector of Bavaria, 465; emixiror as Charles 
VII, 465 

Charles Albert, King of Sardinia, 651,6.54; abdicates, 655 
Charles Anthony, Prince, father of Leojiold of llohenzollern- 
Sigmaringen, t)87 

Charles Augustus Christian, Duke of the Palatinate of Zwei- 
brucken, 4(>8, 469 

Charles Edw'ard, the Young Pretender, lands in Scotland, 435; 

defeated at Ciilloden, 435, 466 
Charles Emanuel I fif Savoy, 398 
('harles Emanuel 11 of Savoy, 398, 457 
(.'harles Emanuel HI of .Savoy, 458 
('harles Felix of Sardinia, 651; 654 

Charles Frederick, Duke of Holstein-Gottorp, his struggle with 
Denmark, 471; abandoned by Sweden, 472 
Charles Eudvvig, Archduke, brother of F'anperor F rancis II_, 585; 
advances agtiinst Napoleon, 585; defeats Jourdan. 585; de¬ 
feats Massena, 587; reiirganizes .Austrian army; Itegins in- 
va.sion of Bavaria; deleated at Wagram; agrees to I'reaty of 
Schonbrunn,595 

Charles Bol.erl of Hungary, 313, 31.5, 317 
Charles Theodore, Fdeclor Palatine, 468 
Charleston surrenders to the Britisli, 522 
Charlotte Dumias, first practical steamboat, 553 
Charte constitutioneLle, Louis XVlil’s constitution, 601 
(diarter Oak, 512 

(.'barter of Franchises and Liberties for New A'ork, 512 
Charter of Lorris, 227 
('barter of Worms, 206 

('bartered companies, in Spanish .America, 500 
('barters, their sale l)V Henry 1, 193 
('hartist movement, 609 

Cbarykov, Nikolai Valerianovich, Russian ambassador at Con¬ 
stantinople, 7.58 

Chase, S.'dinon J’ortland, American statesman, 774 

Chaslitana, founds a dynasty of western satraps, 129 

Chaslav, made first eflort to unite Serbs, 246 

('hastenov, Peace of, 384 

('bateau clujue, in Lower Canada, 795 

( .'h.Ateau Gaillard, on the Seine, 229 

Chdleau I'liierry, battle of, 600 

Chateaubriand, Francois RenI, Vi.seount de, French author and 
statesman, 663 
ChStelperron, 5 

Chatham, William Pitt, Earl of, British jirime minister, 435, 
436,520 

Chalillon brothers, leaders of tlie Huguenots, 384 
Chattanooga, battle of, 779 
('haucer, Geoilrey, English poet, 267 
Cfi.'iuhan, King <if Ajmer, 332 

Cliaumette, Pierre Gasiiard, French revolutionist, 583 

Chaumont, Treaties of, 60(), 604 

('iiaiiny, in the World War, 038, 94.5 

Chauri Chaura alTair, in India, 1112 

Chaulenip.s, Camilh', French premier, 979 

Ch.auvin, Pierre, French colonizi r, 505 

Cheesman, .Albert, Antarctic explorer, 576 

('hefoo Convention. .880 

('heilon, King of Sparta, 50, 80 

Chellean industry, 6 

Chelmsford, Frederic John Napier Thesiger, Baron, viceroy of 
India, 1111 

(/helyuskin, Lt. Simeon, Arctic explorer. 562 

Chetnin dcs Dames, taken bv the F'rcncn, 939 

Cheng ('h’eng-kung, wrested Formosa from the Dutch, 537 

Cheng Chih-lung, executed at lacking, 537 

Cheng (.Tin, 539 

Ch’engllao, initiated the F'uhlir Services .Act, 313 
Cheng Ho, chief eunuch of A ung Lo reign, 347; established 
tributary relations between Malay stale.s and the Ming Era- 
^ pirc, 34^ 

Cli’eng I, discovered the Ta Ilsiirh, 343 

(Teng K’o-shuang, surrendered Formosa, 539 

Ch’cng-tu, 135; ire also 1 thou 

Cheng-tzu-yai, 14 

Ch’en Jung, Chinese painter, 344 

('hen-la, Kingdom of, 137 

I’h’en Leng, kills king of the Liu CT’iu Island, 137 
Cheo|>s. 23 
Chepren, 23 
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Chcra, 129 

Cherasco, armistice of, 458; Treaty of, 387, 398 
Cherbourg, captured by Allies, 1163 
Cherbourg peninsula, 1159 
Cherkassy. 1154 
Chernaia, battle of, 657 

Chernyshevsky, Nicholas Gavrilovich, Russian revolutionary, 
705 

Cherry Valley massacre, 521 
Cliersonese, 52, 63, 64 
Chfsapeakr-Ij’opard alTair, 768 
Chesme, battle of, 484 

C'hesney, ('apt. Francis, Near liastern explorer, 715 

Clie 'I'sung, t.'hinese reformer, 342 

Chevalier, Michel, French j^olitical economist, 549 

Chevenne Indians, 780 

Ch;i,44 

Chia Ching reigi» of Jen Tsung, 877 
Cilia Ching reign of Shih Tsung. 536, 543 

Chiang Kni-sliek, Chinese soldier and statesman, 1118; his 
northern campaign; new govt. at Nanking, 1118; gels contru! 
of Kwantung, 1118, 1120; kidnapped by Gen. Chang llsiieh 
bang, 1121; war witli Japan, 11 23, 1141, 1143, 1165, 1170 
Chiang .Slieng, Chinese scholar, 541 
Ch’iang 'libelans, 134, 135 
Chiao-chih, 134 
C'hiara, battle of, 445 
Chiheha Indians, 20, .161,488 
(ihifhimec culture, 360 
Chickamauga, battle of, 778 
Ch’ien Hsuan, Mongol painter, v346 
Chien K'ang, 135 
Chien, king, 1 28 

Ch’ien Lung reign of Kao Tsung, .540 

Ch’ien Ta-hsin, rommentalor on ('hinesc history, 541 

Chigij Flavio, nepliew of I’o[)e Ale.vander Vlf, 456 

Chih-i, founder of the T’ien t'ai school, 136 

Chihli province renamed Hopei, 1119 

Chi Ku Ko, .537 

Child labor, legislation on, 790 

C'hild marriage, 42 

Childeric, Frankish king, 147 

Children’s t.'rusade, 257 

Chile, 810; 808 Jf., 1064 /L, 1155 

Chilean Nitrate Co., 812 

Chin, 44 

Ch.’in, 44, 45 

Chin (or kin) dynasty, 34.1 
Ch’in dvnastv, established, 1.12' 

Chin Hills, reduced by tlie llritish, 872 
<'hin KhiTn, sre Nurhachi 
Ch’iri Kuci, Chinese ruler, .11.1 
Ch’in Shih Huang Ti, 135 
Ch’in 'Isung, 343 

Cihina, in (ne I’alaeolithic iieriod, 6; language and civilization, 
44; earlv history of, 44 Jf.\ l.lZi/.; medieval, 345 //.; modern, 
541 /C: '877 JL;1117 11.18, 11,19, 1144, 116.5/., 1171 

Chinese Fastern Railway, 882, 1035, 1120 
Chinese I'Ncliision Act, passed by I .S. Congress, 78.1 
Chinese Immigrants Act, in New Ze.dand, 907 
Chinese labor, in the Transvaal, 619; in Australian colonies, 901 
Chinese Repuldic, 1141 
Chinese Revolution, breaks out, 884 
Ch’ing dynasty, 537 
('hing 'I’i, ('hin<!se emperor, 347 
Chinn culture, 20 
Chios, 47 passim; battle of, 80 
('hippewa, battle of, 769 
('Idpiiewa Plains, battle of, 793 
Chir roi)e, 128 

Ch'i-sban, signs Ch’uanpi convention, S79 
Chisholm v. Georgia, U.S. Supreme (ft. decision, 761 
('hitral, disi)iite(l succession, 871 

Chivington, Col. John Millim, and massacre ol Indians at Sand 
Creek, 780 

Ch’i-ying, signs 'I'reaty of Whanghsia, 879 
tl’hkalov, Valery I’avlovich, (lew non-stop over North Pole, 558, 
567 

Chlodio, son of Meroweeh, 147 
('hlorine gas, in World War, 921 
Chloris, sre ('(mstantius 
Chlolhar, srr. Lothair 
Cho chun, 137_ 

Ch’oe family, in Korea, 348 

Choei, 'Pakano, favored opening Jaj>an, 88.3 

Chokier, Jlaron Surlcl de, regent of liclgium, 622 

Clmla dynasty, of 'Famil kings, 337 

Ch’Clchong, King of Korea, 885 

Cholera, 552 

Chollet, battle of, .583 

Cholm, taken by Austro-Germans, 922 

Clioral [loetry, in Sparta, 50 

Chorofegan culture, 20 

<'hb.sen, Japanese name for Korea, 137, 887, 893 
Chosen Council of kussi.i, 415 
Choshu, Sat^uina tie! of Japan, 889 
Chosfin (Jai>.: (.'hosen), name of Korea, 137 
L’hosrew I'asha, Turkish grand vizier, 725 
Chosroes, Parthian monarch, 110, 124 
Chotiisitz, battle of, 46.5 

Ch’ou An Hui, Chinese monarchist society, 1117 


Chou, change of name in a Chinese dynasty, 341 
(fhou dynasty, 44, 134 

Choii-kou tien, finding r)f skulls of Peking Man, 6, 8 
Chou ra-kuau, and the Mongol embassy, 345 
Chou Tun i, evolves a conception of cau.sation, 343 
('houans, French insurgents, 584 
Chou-li, Chinese ritual, 134 

Chremonidean War, started by' 1‘tolemy 1, 79, 84 
(.'hremonides, 79 

Chrf^tien de Troyes, and the .Arthurian romances, 231 
Christ, coiitrover.sy over substance, 119; the monophysitc 
heresy, 123, 130, 134, 174; designation of I’eter as founder of 
the t'hurch, 141 

Christian 1 (of Oldenburg), King of Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden, 313 

Christian II of Denmark, 410 
('hrlstian III of Denmark, 410 

Christian IV of Denmark subsidy from Cbarles I, 37.5; delcaled 
by 'Tilly, 405; 'Treatv of Lubeck, 405; war with Sweden, 407 ; 
in 'Thirty Ve.irs War. wars of Kalmar, 410 
('hristian VI of Denmark, 474 
Christian VTT of Denmark, 474 
Christian VI11 of Denmark, 697 
('hristian IX of Denmark, 6.81,097 
Christian X of Denmark, 699, 1045 

Christian <»f Anh.ilt, dffeate<l at battle of the White Mountain, 
404 

Christian of Hruiiswick, deb-aied by Tilly’, 404 
Christian Frederick, Dani.sli iTince, (>99 

Cihristian, Prince of Holstein .Auguslenhurg, heir to Swedish 
throne, 595 

Christian Fra, 11, 13, 14, 18; its beginning, 102 
(.'hristian League, anti Semitic organization in Rumania, 1026 
('hristian literalur<‘, proscrilied in China, 877 
Christian Socialists, in Austria, 1006 

Christianity, 109;origin, 113; growth, 117, 11S, 125; introduced 
into Saxony, I5.<; hure.ui for its rare in China, 316; appe.ir- 
ance in Jaiian, 544; introduced into Korea, 885; again jier 
mitted in Jai>an, 890 

Christians, persecution in Rome, lOti; in Trajan’s administra- 
fion, 110; 113; [»er.seculiun by Decius, 115; Fdict of Milan, 
119; pcr.scculion spread.^ ihnmgli Persia and Armenia, 125; 
exercise of religion guaranteed, 12(i; drix'en from Siiain, 163; 
recompier Spain, 164; persecution in Japan, 54(i: expelled 
from .Annam, 874; persecution in Korea, 88i, 885 
Chri.stianson, Hendrick, fur trader, 510 
Cbristiua, daughter of Henry IV ofj raiice, 398, 457 
Christint;, (.lueen of .Sweden, 413, 471 
Cliristophe, Hmiri, leader of the njirising in Haiti, 825 
( hristoiiher ol Bavaria, ruler of Sc amlinavia, 313 
( hrislophe: , King of Denmark, 203 
Cl’.ristoplicr II of Denmark, 3l2 
( hroniclr (.Anglo Sax'on), 1()7 
( hrv.sler Corp. strike, 1(156 
( hry.solor.is, .Manuel, Greek .scholar, 294 
Chry.sojiolis, 119 

(ihry.sosfom, |ohn. Patriarch of ('onstanlinoi)le, 123 
“^4 

('huang ('hou, 45 
Ch’uanfii Convention, 879 
(.'hu-fu Yen, 133 

Chu llsi, Chinese philosotiher, 343, .5.46, .5.47, .542, .546 
('hu l-kuie, leads revolt in T'ormosa, 5,19 
Chu Ltsun, author of t V/iMg 1 K'ao, 510 
(ihu-ko Liang, t hief minister of Shu dynasty, 1.45 
(,'hulalonkorn, Phra Maha, founder of mcjclern Siam, 873 
C'hiin ('hi Ch’u, Chinese military council, 540 
('huiigiong, Korean ruler, 542 
Chungking, new ca[»ital of China, 1122, 1165, 1166 
Church, .Sir kiclianl, and Greek indcjcendence, 723 
('hnrch, William, de agned first tyjiesetting machine, 554 
Church and state, their separation demanded Ijy Roger Wil¬ 
liams, 509 /.; attack.s of I rench writers, 578, 637, 64 2; law in 
Portugal, 650; Spanish constitution proclaims separation, 
982 

('luirchof Fngland, 372 
Church of .St. Sophia in Constantinople, 173 
Church of the Holy Apostles (Ste. Genevieve), at Paris, 147 
Church jiroperty, confi.sc aied by the .Soviet govt., 1030 
Churchill, John (later Duke of Marlliorough), British soldier, 
429 

('hurchill, W’inston Leonard Siiencer, British statesman, 919, 
929; prime minister, 1135 passim. 

('hurchill government, given vole of confidence, 1136 
( hnrnhiisco. battle of, 773 

Chushingura (“Forty Seven Ronin”) Incident, 548 
Chu Pe, a leader of hindless Chinese, 1119 
Chutu branch of the -Satakani, 1.42 

t'hu Yuan cliang (Ming T’ai I’su), founder of the Aling dy¬ 
nasty, ,446 

Ciano, ('ount .\ohilc (jaleazzo, Italian foreign minister, 992, 
1012, 11.49 
Cilial.'ie, 119 

Cicero, Marcus Tullius, 69, 71, 89; prosecutes Verres, 95; his 
Orations ARainst Catiline. 96; executed, 99; innueiice on his 
age, 100; his Dc Officiis cited, 142 
Ciceronian (liter.iry) Age, 112 
(.'id (Rodrigo Diaz) hero of Sr>aln, 23.4 
(aerva, Juan de la, designed the autogiro, 557 
Cilii ia, 65 passim; ravages of .Arabs, 1/5; invaded, 187; ravaged 
by Byzantines, 189 
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Cilician Gales, in Asia Minor, 36, 114 
("imarosa, DonienicOj Italian comi)oser, 454 
Cimbri, German or Celtic people, 93 

Cimmerians, 27- invasion of Fliryffia, 37; of Armenia, .3S; de¬ 
stroyed Kinf^dom of Phrygia, 48 
(’imori, defeated the I’ersians, 55; returns from exile, 56 
Cjncinnati, 778 

C'inrinnatus, Lucius Quinctius, 71, 72 
('inematographe, 556 
Ciniia, Lucius ( ornelius, 93, 94, 96 
Cinque Ports, 199 
Cinval bridge, 39 

in strikes, 1056 

Circassian otlicers’ conspiracy t Egyptian govt., 831 

(arcus Maximus, 70 
Cirrha, 52 
Cirta, 92 

Cisalr>ine Republic proclaimed, 585; renamed the It alia fi Re- 
luiblic, 590 

C^isjuran Kingdom of Burgundy, established, 157, 159 
Cisneros, Cardinal jirnenev. de, Si)anish statesman, 388 
Cisplatine Province (Banda Oriental), 817 

Cistercians, arrive in I'du'iand, 193, 196, 228; influence on 
architecture in Spain, 235 
Ciudad Real, military revc)lt, 981 
('ivil Code, eiuK tc(l in Germany, 692 
Civil Dominion, do( trines of Joim WicIIf, 266 
(uyil marriage, obligatory in the Germ,an Kmi>ire, 689; restored 
in Austria, 694; made (omtaulsory in Turkey, 1066 
Civil Rights Bill, passed, 7S0 

Civil service, under .Augustus, 101 ; reformed in England, 615 
Civil .Service Commission, in Canaila, 767 
Civil Service 1-aw, in N;ui Gt'rmanv, lOIH 
(dvil War (U.S.), 776,/f. 

Civil War, in Itritain, 377; Second Civil War, 378 
('ivil War, in Spain, 9S3 JJ. 

('iivibWorks Emergency Relief Act, 1051 
('ivilis, Julius, 108 
('lactoman industry, 5, 6 

Clam-.Martinitz, Count Ri( har(l, Austrian prime minister, 9 (1, 
942 

('Tins, in Japan, 1.39 

Cla]>perton, Hugh, African explorer, 826 

('larence, Duke of, 275 

Clarendon (Sir Edward Hvde), Earl of, English slalesman, 427, 
428, 513 

Clarendon, Georgt* William Frederick Vdlliers, 4th Earl of, 
Brilisli foreign minister, 72f), 728 
('larendon ('ode, 426 

Clark, ( ieorge Rogers, AiTieriean explorer and soldier, .S2t 
Clark, Joshua Reuben, Memor.mdum of, on the Monroe Doc¬ 
trine, 1052 

Clark, William, mend)er of the Lewis and Clark expedition. 
768,773 

Clarke, James Freeman, .Ameriian missionary, 717 

(.'liis.riral Comment ol the A’eiftnin.t; Ch'ini; Dvnn.\tv, 877 

Classirus, Jtdius, 1(18 

('lastidium, battle of, 87 

C'laudia, daugiiter of l»uis XII, 382 

Claudius (Tiberius Claudius Drusus), Roman om[»oror, 105; 

corujuers Britain, 106, lti6; marries Agripjuna, 106, 11.3 
Claudius II, Marcus Aurelius “Gothicus,” first of Illyrian 
emperors, 116 
Claudius, court i>oet, 123 

Clausewilz, Karl von, I’russian gem-ral and military theorist, 
594 

(daverhouse, John Graham, Di \ iscmint of Dundee, British 
mvalist general, 428, 430 

('lavering.d'aiit. llouglas Charles, Anjir explorer, 562 

Claviere, Etienne, Trench stalesm.in, 5<S1 

('lay, Henry, American statesman, 771, 772, 773, 774 

Clavton, Sir Gilbert, high commissioner for Iraq, 1105 

('layton (Henry De Lamar) Anti-Trust Act, 791 

Clavton, John Middleton, 788 

('l.ayton-Bu)wer Treaty, 771. 788, 818, S20 

Clazomenae, 60 

Cleander, 11 2 

C'leariflas, 59 

Cleisthenes, 48, 52, 70 

(’'Icitus, 65 

Clemenceau, Georges Eugene Beniamin, ITcm h premier, 636, 
639, 643; forms ministry, 941; at the Paris Peace ('onference, 
951; defeated for the presidency, 976 
Clemens, Flavius, executed for atheism, 109 
Clement II (Suidger), Pope, 206, 217 
Clement IV (Gui Foulques), Pope, 213 

Clement V (’Bertrand de (inuth), Potie.and annate - in England, 
200; residence at Avignon, 222 /., 232; sui>pression of the 
Order of Knights Tenqilar, 232; 288; urges expedition to 
Italy, 301 

Clement \’l (Pierre Roger), f'ojH*, and the revolution of ( oia di 
Rienzi, 286 

Clement ATI (Giulio dc’ Medici), Pope, 278, 2SS 
(Element Vlll (lp|)olilo Aldobrandini), Pope, 366/. 

(Element IX (Giulio Rospigliosi), Pope, and mediation between 
jansenists and Jcsuit.s, 455 
Clement X (T'.milio Alticri), Pope, 455 
Clement XI (Giovanni Francesco Albani), Pope, 455, 539 
(dement XII (Lorenzo Corsini), Pope, 457 
Clement XIII (C'arlo della Torre de Rczzonie,>), Poiic, 457 
Clement XIV (Lorenzo (ianganelli). Pope, 457 


element, Jiicquct, murderer of Henry III, 386 
Clement, neo Plalonist, 117 
(dement, I’rince of Bavaria. 443 
Clcombrotiis, defeated by Epaminondas, 63 
(deomenes I of Sparta, 50, 52 
Cleomenes IH, king, slain in Egypt, 79; 80 
Cleon, leader of radicals in Athens, 58, 59 
(deonymus, 78, 79 

Cleopatra 1, regent for Ptolemy VI, 85 

('leopatra VTI, 84, 90 

(deo[>atra The.i, 82 

('leophon, 60, 61 

Cleph, sneeeeds Alhoin. 150 

Clericus lairos, bull of Boniface VIH, 200, 222, 232 
Clermont, first successful steamboat, 553 
Clermont, .Synod of. 219, 255 
Cleveland (city), establishe<l. 766 

(’level.ind, Stet)heii Grover (22d jires. of I'.S.), defeats James G . 
Blaine, 783; defeated by Ben jam in Hanison, 784; I’ullman 
strike, 785; elected as 24lh |>res., 786; annexation of Hawaii. 
910 

Clexa‘s-Juhch succession, 386 
ClifTord, Lord (ieorge, attacked Puerto Rico, 824 
Clifford, Thomas, 1st Baron (difford of ('hiidleigh, a member 
of the Cabal, 427 

Climate, evident e for dating, 2; changes, 3, 5; in Euroj>e, 14; 

periorls in Baltic region, 15 
('limatic o{>timum, period of, 15 
Clinton, George, vice-pres. of U.S., 768 
('linfon. Sir Henry, British general, 521 

Clive, Robert, British eolonial soldier, seizure of Arcot, .5.31; 

battle of Pl.tssev, 535 
Cloaca Maxima, 70 
('lodius, I’uldius, 96, 97 
(doelia, 71 

Clonard monastery established, 169 

Cloots, Jean B.apiiste Du Val dc Gr.ire, Baron von, Frencii 
revolutionary. 58.3 
('lotilda, married to ('lovis, 147 
Cdovis, 16 

( lovis (Chlodovech), king of the I'r.mks, 145, 147 
Clubs, French Revolution, .580, 631 
( luny, France. 167, 191 
('nidus, 47, 62 
('nossus, 46, 47 

Coal miners’ strikes in England, 967, 968 

Coalition, Third, .against France, 137 

('oanda, Gen. ('onslantine, Rumatiian |>remier, 949 

Coates, Jo.scfth Gordon, prime minister of .Australia, 1 131, 1132 

('obi)ett, William, English jourualisl, ()()5 

('obden, Richard, Britisli free trader, 611 

Cobden (Tev.dier Treaty, 61.3 

('obham, Alan, British aviator, 1081 

Cobh.am, Hetiry Brooke, 8lh 13aron, jilot to put Arabella Stuart 
on throne, 373 

Cobh.am, Lonl, see Oldcaslle. Sir John 

C.'oburg, Jt)sias, Duke of, at Neerwinden, 582; at Fleurus, 
58.3 

Codirarie, Lord Thomas, and Greek itidependeneo, 723; libera 
fion of Peru, 801 805 
('of ks, Richard, English industrialist, 546 
('ode ('ivil Ottotnati, 728 
('ode of Hammur.ahi, 26, 27 
( ode of laws, Hittite, .36 
Co,ie of Luhnk, .307 
Coilex Justinianus, 173 

Codos, Paul, world distance record in airplane, 558 
('odreanu, Gorneliu, leader of t'.ie Iron Guard in Rumania, 1026 
('odringlon, Sir Edward, British ailmiral, 723 
Coeic-Syria, 81, 84 
Coercion Acts, 605 
Coercion Bill in Ireland. 607 
('oeur, Jacapies, Trench Tm.incier, 279 
('ohetisv. A'irgiiti.i, 77(1 
('oinage, early, 37, 52, 56, 115 
Coke, Sir Edward, English chief justice, 374 
Colbert, Jean Bat.tisfe, French controller-gen. of the finances, 
442 

Colchis, 93 

Cohl Harbor, b.attle of. 779 

Coli-inan, F.dwanl, confessor of the Duehess of York, 428 
Ctilenso, John William, Bishop, translated Bible into Maori, 
605 

Coleuso, battle of, 857 

('olfax, Schuyler, .accused in Credit Mohilicr scandal, 782 

("oli^ny, Adm. Gasnard de, 384, 505 

Colijn, Dr. Hendryk, Dutch premier, 976 

Colindres, Vicente Mejia, pres, of Honduras. 1074 

Coliseum (or Colo.sseum) Iiegun, 108, 113 

College of Cardinals, established, 218 

College of William and Mary, chartered, 513 

Colley, Sir George Pomeroy British general, 854 

Colline Gate, battle of the, 94 

Collin.s, Michael, Irish statesman, 972 

Collinson, Capt. Richard, .Arctic exidorer, 564 

Collip, J.ames Bertram, on insulin treatment, 553 

Colloredo, Rudolf, Imperial general, 406 

CoIIol d’Herbois, Jean .Marie, French revolutionary, 581, 582; 

conspiracy against Robesiiierre, 583; transixirtcd, 584 
Cologne, 1164; Elector of, in the Grand Alliance V\ ar, 445 
Coloinan (Kalman) 1 of llungary, 245 
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Colombia, United States of, 488, 799, 802/., 1069Jf. 

Colombo, Fernando, son of Columbus, 306 
Colonia, founded, 501 
('olonial Currenry Art, 517/. 

Colonna, the, 293 
(\)lonna, Sciarra, 222, 232 
Colophon, 47 

Color photography; first, 554 

Colorado, as a terntory, 780; admitted to statehood, 784, 790 
Colorados, political jiarty in I’araguay and Uruguay, 810, 811 
Colored motion pictures, 557 
Colt, Samuel, invented the revolver, 554, 772 
Columba, Celtic missionary, 198, 199 
Columban, St., of l.einster, Irish missiotiary, 146, 169 
Columbus, BarthoIome.‘w, brother of Christoiiher, 367 
(.'olumbus, t'hrispjpher, 367 , 496, 824 

Columbus, Diego, son of C.'hristopher, 496 
Column of Marcus, 113 
Column of Trajan, 113 
Combe-Capclle Man, 9 
Combes, Umile, French jiremier, 642 
Comliination Acts in England, 606 
Combines Investigation Act in (ianada, 1060 
Comitats, provincial govts, of Hungary, 317, 318 
Comity d’Etudes du llaut f'ongo, later the Jntetnational Asso¬ 
ciation of the Congo, 843 
Commagene, 82, 103 
(xunmercial C'o. of brazil, 502 

Commines, l‘hilii)()e de, French chronicler, 280, 296 

('ommission of the Luxeiidjourg, fi30 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs, created, 771 

(’ommittee of (leneral Security, 582 

Committee of Imperial Defense, 619 

Committee of Liberty, Turkish revolutionary grouj), 731 

Committee of Fublic Safetv, 582 

Committee of Tbiion and I’rogress, \Oung 1 urk tmganization, 
731 

Committees of Corres|)ondence in Massachu.settis, 518 
Commodity Credit Corporation, 1141 

Commodus, Lucius .\elius Aurelius, Roman emperor. 111, 112, 
113 

Commodus, Lucius Ceionius, 111 
Common law in Imgland, 195 
Common Smsc. Thomas 1‘aine’s [>airii>hlet, 520 
Commonwealth of Australia, .ser Australia 
Commune of 1871,637 
Commune of I’aris, 582, 583; 540 
Commune of Rome, 219 
C'ommunications Act, 1055 

Communism, 550; outlawed in Czechoslovakia, 1013; out¬ 
lawed in Bulgaria, 1023; measures .against it in I'inlaml, 10 8; 
illegal in Argentina, 1064; trial of leaders in Brazil, 1071; 
sui)pressed in 'I'urkey, 1096; admitted to Kuo .Vlin Tang in 
China, 1118 

Communist Manifesto, by Karl Marx, 550 
C'ommunist Tarty, in Finland, 1143; in France, 1144 
Comnenus, Andronicus, Byzantine emperor, 253 
Comnenus, David, Emperor of I rebizond, 2.59 
Comnenus, Isaac, Byzantine em;>eror, 249 
Comnenus, John, Byzantine emperor, 252 
Comnenus, Manuel, Byzantine emi)eror, wars with Hungarians, 
252/.; vs'ar with Venice, 253; war against the Seljuk-, 2,53 
Com fiat tata of tfie Council of Basel, 302, 305 
Compas^nie dn Canal 1 nteroteanii/ue, T.inama Canal Co., 64t) 
Compaffnie ties Jnde.s Orientates. .534, 53.5 

Compagnie d'Occident, which fiecame CompaKtiic dcs hides, 507 

("onifiany of the Hundred Associates, 505 

Company of Isles of America, 50.5 

Company of St, Christo|)her, 505 

Conipanys, Luis, i)res. of Catalonia, 9S3 

Compass, mariner’s, 343 

('onipiegne, 1148 

Compisteguy, Juan, j)rcs. of Uruguay, 106>7 
Compromise of Breda, 379 
Comirromise of 1 107, in hinglaud, 193 
Comitromise of 1850, passed by U.S. Congress, 774 
('ompromise of 1867, in Austria, 678 
Compton, Henry, Bishop of London, 429 

Compulsory military service in I'rance, 977; in Nazi (Icrmany, 
1002; in England, 929; in Canada, 10.57 
Comstock Lode, silver mine in Nevada, 783 
Comte, Auguste, founder of Tositivism, .550 
Comuneros, ujuising against Charles 1, 388 
Concentration c.amps, in Nazi (Germany, 1001 
Concha, Jos6 \ icentc, pres, of t.'olombia, 816 
Conciliar Movement, 288, 289, 302, 304 
Concini, Concino, Italian statesman, 386 
Concord, battle of, 520 

Concordat between the papacy an<l Spain, 451,6>45/. 
Concordat of Bologna, 382, 3*)4 

Concordat (1801) between France and the paj.acy, 588, 595, 
642/. 

Concordat of 1482, 282 
Concordat of 1741, 158 
Concordat of Vienna, 304 
Concordat of Worms 208, 210, 219 

Cond6, Louis 11 de Bourbon, I’rince of, French general, 407, 
440,442 

Cond6, Louis Henry Joseph, Trince of, French 6migr6 leader, 
579, 583_ 

Condouriotis, Adm. T'aul,5ec Kondoueiottis, Adm. Paul 


Cotiffdfraeion Regional Obrera Mexicana (Confederation of 
Labor), 1075 

Confederate Stales of America, 776 

Confederation Cinfralr du Travail, in France, 641, 643 

Confederation Gent rale des Bignerons, 643 

Confederation of Bar, in Poland, 477 

Confederation of Cologne, 309 

Confederation of F.uroi>e, 603 

Confederation of Milhaud, 384 

('onfederation of Radom, in Poland, 315 

Confederation of Pargowitz, in Poland, 477 

Confederation of Vilna, 415 

(Confederation of the lupialor, formed in Brazil, 817 

(Confederation of the Rhine, .192, (»00 

Conference of Calais, 270 

( onference of Dela, 57 

Confession of Augsburg, 401,402, 413 

('onfes.sion of Faith, adopted by the Scotch Testates, 372 

Confessional Church, in Nazi (lermany, 1001 

Confessions of Augustine, 142 

Confirmation of Charters, 200 

Conflans, 'I’reaty of, 279 

('onfurianism, in ('hina. 133; in Japan, 546 

Confucius (k’ling ( h'iu), his teachings, 45; Annals of, 133; 

Chinese rites t<i, 5.19; growth in Jaii.in, 546 
Congo, African Kingdom. 843 

Congo Free State, 623, 7.19, 74.1, 844 /,; treaty with, 843, 847 

Congregatio de propaganda julc, 397 

Congregationalists, 372 

Congress at Prague, 599 

Congress at Utrecht, 446 

f ’ongress of Aix la Chapellc. 604 

Congrc'ss of Angostura, jiroc laimed Dreat Colombia, 803 
Congress of Berlin, 616, 710, 729, 736 
Congress of Chatillon, 600 
Congress of F-rfnrt, .594 

Congress of Optiressed Austrian Nationalities, 949, 1016 

Congress of Paris, 657, 719, 7^28 

Congress of KastadI, .58f), ,5S7 

Congress of 'I'ropp.ui and Laibach, 604 

Congress of Verona, 604 

('(ingress of A’ienna, (»01. (>66 

Connaught, .Arthur William I'atrick Albert, Duke of, gov.-gcn. 

of Canada, 619, 797 
('onnecticut, charter granted, 512 
Connecticut Western Reserve, 7()() 

('otion, Athenian comniander, (>1, (>2, 63 

Cont/uesl oj Constantinofdt, by (leotiroi dc Vallcbardouin, 231 
Cnncjuistadores, 48() 

Connad 1. Derman emperor, 1(»0 

Conrad 11 (the Salian), (lerman emperor, 1.58; campaign 
again-.! Stephen of Hungary, 205, 245; recovers l.iisatia, 205; 
his constitulio de tnidis, 217. 22,1; divides Poland, 241 
Conrad HI, (lerman em[>eror, on Setond (’riis.ide, 209, 256; 

renewal of expansion against Slavs and Scandinavians, 209 
Conrad IV', (lerman emperor, and King of Sicily, 213 
Conrad, King of Arles, 161 
('onrad, son of Frederick 11, 213 
Conrad, .son of Henrv IV of (lermany, 207 
('onrad of Masovia, T)iike of Roland, 214 /., 242 
('onradi, Maurice, W4 
Conradin, son of ('onrad IV, 21.1 
('ons.'dvi, Lrcole, ( 'arclimd, p;ip;il diplom.il, 601,663 
Conscription, introduced in Lrigland, 970; adopted fcir Ireland, 
972; reintroduced in Austria, 1008; iiitrocluced in French 
West Africa, 1088 

Consecration of bishons, in the Roman Church, 169 

Consolidated (loldfiehls, 854 

Conspiracy of ('atiline, 96 

('onspiracy of Minas, .502 

Conspiracy of Pontiac, 516/. 

Constance, daughter of Manfred of Sicily, 213, 282, 290 
Constance, d.aughtcr ol Roger H, 210, 223 
Constance, Peace of, 210; 306 
Constans, son of Conslantine, 120 

Conslans II (( nnstantinus), grandson of Ilcraclius, 151, 174 
Constantia, 127 

Constantine (Flavius \ alerius Constantinus I the Great), 117, 
119,120,121,220 

Conslantine IV (Pogejnatus), Byzantine em7)eror, 174 
Constantine V (Koiironymos), Byzantine emperor, 176 
Constantine VI, Byzantine emr)eror, 176, 177 
Constantine \TI (I’orichvrogenitus), Byzantine enii>eror, 181, 
183 

Constantine VITf. Byzantine emperor, 248 
Constantine JX (Monotnachus), Byzantine emperor, 249 
('onstantine X (I>ukas). Byzantine emi>eror, 2T2 
Conslantine Xlll, last Byzantine emperor, 323, 327 
Constantine, King of Greece, 712,920, 926,932; abdicates,940; 

restored; again abdicates, 1021 
(.’onstantine, Kus.sian Grand Duke, 702 

Conslantinofile, made Conslantine’s capital, 119,1 20; conrjuered 
by the crusaders. 122; under siege, 1 27; indifferent to fate of 
Italy, 150; ec|uality of I’atriarchates of Const ant iiioplt and 
Rome, 151; Arabs, siege, 174, 175; schism with Rome, 178; 
blockaded by Byzantine fleet, 186; Moslem advance, 188; 
in Fourth Crusade, 254; 258; Greek army retakes city, 260; 
capture by the Turks, 290,304, 322/.; becomes the Turkish 
caj>ital, 326/.: occui>ied by a British force, 1094; evacuated 
by the Allies, 1095: name changed to Istanbul, 1096; Treaties 
of,299, 719, 761,833; 1151 
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Coastantinople Conference, 754. 735 
Constantinus IT, Roman emperor, 120, 121 
Constantins, Roman emperor, 121 
Constantins II, Roman emperor, 120 

Constantins, Flavins Valerius, Roman emperor, 118, 119, 
125 

Constantsa taken by BulRar-German forces, 934 
Constituent Assembly in Spain, 982 
Constiiutio defeudis. 217 

Constitution {U.S.S.) captures the Guerriite^ 769 
Constitution of ApatzinRan, 804 
Constitution of Rarlom, 413 
Constitution of 1793, French, 582 
C'onstitution of 1795, French, 584 

Constitution of 1812, Spanish,596,643;of 1834 (Estatuto Real) 
of 1837, 645; of 1870,647 
Constitution of 1875, French, 637, 638 
Constitution of U.S., 523 

Constitutional Convention, at Philadelphia, 523 
Constitutional ('onvention, in South Africa, 858 
Constitutional Democratic Party (K.l). = Cadet), Russian pro- 
Rressives, 707 

Constitutions of Clarendon, 194 
Constitutions of McKi, 212 
Consulado, founded at HiirRos, 387 
Consulate, a French system of govt., 587 
Consuls, of Milan, executive body, 297 
Consuls of the Sea, establislied by Florence, 294 
Consulship, law on reodec tion, 89 
Conti, Nicolo di, traveler, 541 

Continental ConRress, first, 520; second, 520; calls a Consti¬ 
tutional Convention, 523 

Continental System, iriauRuratcd bv Nat>oleon, 592 
Continental Union Association, in Canada, 797 
Contreras, (len. lileazar Ldiicv,, pres, of V enezuela, 1070 
Convention Parliament, in FinRland, 1660, 426, 429, 430 
Conventions 
Alexandria, 725 
Alkmar, 597 
Cordoba, 804 
K1 Arisli, 586 
Castein, 681 

I.ondon (1861), 634; (1884), 854 

Marsa, 838 

Passan, 402 

TanroRRen, 598 

Uppsala, 413 

VerRara, 645 

“Conversion of Nanda,” 129 

Convicts, at Botany Bay, 895; at Port Jackson (Svdney), 806; 
last to land in New South Wales, 900; last of them landed in 
West Australia. 902 

Convocation, parliament of the clerRy^, 200 
Convoy system, 1149 

Conway, Henry Seymour, British statesman, 436 
Conway, Sir Marlin, Arctic explorer, 566 
Camway C'abal, 521 

Cook, Dr. Frederick Albert, Arctic ex(ilorer,566 
Cook, Capt. James, British explorer, 5()2, 571, 891 /, 904; 
second voyuRC, 571; Sandwich Islands, 571,895,910; annexed 
South CeorRia, 571; explorations on Alaskan coast, 79,S; 
discovered (Christmas Island, 895; named cast coast of 
Australia, 896 

Cook, Sir Joseph, iiremier of Australia, 904 
Cook Islands, under Brilish protectorate, 896; anne.xed to New 
Zealand, 908 

CoolidRC Calvin, 30th i.res. of U.S., 1051, 1079, 1133 

Cope, John Lachlan, Antarctic explorer, 576 

(’oiienhaRcn, 1159 

Coi'pcr Arc, 11, 13 

‘‘Co-nrosperify s|)here,” 1170 

Coral Sea, battle of, 1167 

Corheil, Treaty of, 230 237 

Corbiesdaie, battle of, 425 

Corbulo, Cnaeus Domltius, 106 

Corcud, a son of Bayazid II, 421 

Corcyra, 46, 48, 58 

Corday, Charlotte, assassinated Marat, 582 
Corded Ware, 16 

Cordeliers, French revolutionary club, 221; 580 
Cdrdoha, Francisco llerndmJcz de, Spanish conquistador, 488, 
490, 491 

Cordova, Spain, Omayyad dynasty, 164, 188; intellectual 
center of Europe, 163, 164^ 

Cdrdova, Gonzalo, pres, of Ecuador, 1069 

Cordova, Gonzalvo de, Spanish commander, 387, 393 

Cordova, JorRC, pres, of Bolivia, 811 

Corfmium, 93 

Corfu, Pact of, 1016 

Corfu incident, 988, 1021 

Corinth, 46 passim 

Corinth Canal, in Greece, 710 

Corinthian War, 62 

('orinthians, 55, 56, 58 

Coriolanus, Gnaeiis Marcius, 71 

Corn Law in F’.nRland, 604, 605, 606, 611,612 

Cornaro, Catharine, widow of James of LusiRoan, 299 

Cornu, Mme., 719 

Cornwallis, Lord Charles, British commander r.urrenders at 
Yorktown, 436, 522; battle of ('amden, 522; Rov.-gen, of 
India, 535; his Code of reforms, 530 


Coronado, Francisco Vasquez de, gov. of New Galicia, 492 

Coronation Durbar at Delhi, 871 

Coronation stone of Scone, 199 

Coronea, 56, 62 

Coroncl, battle of, 918 

Corradini, Enrico, Italian nationalist writer, 662 
Correggio, Antonio Allegri, Italian painter, 393 
Corregidor, 1167 

Corrupt and Illegal Practices Act, in England, 616 /. 

Corsairs (French), 494 

Corsica, under Moslem domination, 158; declared a papal fief, 
218; subjugated by the French, 459; 1141 
Corte Real, Caspar cle, Portuguese explorer, 368 
Corte Real, Michael de, brother of the foregoing, 368 
Cortes, Hernando, Spanish conquistador, conquered Mexico. 

486, 488, 490/.; gov. and capt.-Rcn. of New Spain, 49], 492. 
^ expedition to the Philippine Islands, 90S 
Cdrlcs of Spain, its origin, 280, 282; in the new Spanish con¬ 
stitution, 982,983, 1139 

Corti, Lodovico, Count, representative of Italy at the Congress 
of Berlin, 7.36 
Corunna, battle of, S94 
Corupedium, battle of, 78 

Corvinus, Mathias (the Just), King of nungary,306; struggles 
aRainst George Podiebrad, .318 
Corvus, Marcus Valerius, 73 
Cos, 47 passim; battle of, 79, 84 

Cosa, Juan de la, commander of Columbus' vessels, 366 
Co.sgrave, William 'riiomas, j>re.s. of the executive council of 
the Irish Free Stale, 972, 973 
Cusimo HI, grand Duke of Tuscany, 459 
Cossack Brigade, established in Persia, 864, 865 
Cossacks, Russian, and the compicst of Siberia, 415; conflic t 
with boyars, 418; revolt in south and e;ist, 418; uncicr 
Stephen Razin, lead peasant revolt, 478 
Cossus, Aldus Cornelius, 72 

Costa, Gen. Gomes da, Portuguese revolutionary, 985 

Costa Rica, 805, 819, 1071, 1072, 1073 

Coste, Capt. Dioudonn^, French aviator, 557 

Cotta, Lucius Aurelius, 95 

Cotton ('ontrol Act, 105.3 

Council for New England, 508 

Council of Ancients (Elders), 584, 585 

Council of Arles, 119 

Council of Basel. 279. 289, 302. 305 

Council of Blood, created in the Netherlands, 380 

Council of Boyars, 415 

('ouncil of Chalcecton, 123, M2 

('ouncil of Constance, 268, 288, 289, 302, 305 

Council of Constantinople, 151, 178 

Council of I)a<l-Tshu, 125 

Council of Ferrara F'lorence, 289 

Council of Five Hundred, 584, 585 

Council of Florence, .316, 323 

Council of Foreign Ministers, 1171 

Council of Hieria, 176 

('ouncil of Lvon, 321 

('nuncil of Nicaca, 119, 125, 176 , 

Council of I’eople's Commissars, in Russia, 1029, 1032 

('..tmcil of Pisa, 288 

Council of St. Sophia, 177 

('ouncil of Sardika, 142 

('ouncil of Seleuccia, 125 

Council of Ten, in Venice, 225 

Council of 'IVent, 388, 396, 401,414 

('ouncil of Valabhi, 42 

Council of workers and soldiers, among Germans, 995 

Council of Workers’ and Soldiers’ Deputies (Soviet), 1028 

( ’ouncil of the Indies iConsejo de Indias), 496, 497, 499, 503 

Council of the League of Nations, 951 

(Counter Reformation, ,396, 397, 401, 415, 420 

Countess of Scarborough (H.M.S.), defeated by John Paul Jones, 

('ountry Party in Australia, 1129, 1130 
Coups d'ftat: at J’uris, 585; of Hrurnaire, 587; of Pres. Louis 
Naiwleoiij 632; at Constantinople, 760; in Prussia, 999 
Coups dc poinK (hand axes), in Palaeolithic period, 4 
Cour de eassalion, highest court of appeal in F'rance, 642 
Courbiere, Cuillaume Rene, Prussian general, 592 
I Courland, 5CC Latvia 
I Court of Common Pleas, established, 200 
Court ot lxxchequer, established, 200 
Court of King’s Bench, established, 200 
Courtauld, Augustine, Arctic explorer, 569 
Coiirten, Sir William, established the tirsl colony on Barbados 
510 

Courtenay, W^illiam, Archbishop, 268 
Courtot eiqmdition crossed I lie .Sahara, 1081 
Couthon, Georges, French revolutionary, 582 
Coutras, battle of, 386 
('ovenant of the League of Nations, 952 
Covenanters, sec Solemn League and (.'ovenant 
Coventry, bombed, 1149 

Coverdale, Miles, and the translation of the Bible, 370 
CuvilhH, Pedro de, and Alfonso dc Paiva, Portuguese traveler, 
364 

Cowley, Henry Richard Charles W'cllesley, 1st Earl, British 
diplomat, 728 
Cowpens, battle of, 522 
Cowper, Lord Wulliam, British statesman, 434 
Cox, James Middleton, defeated for pres, of U.S., 1050 
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Cox, Sir Perry Zachariah, high commissioner for Iraq, 1105; 

nos 

Cracow, carcturccl by Mongols, 211; conquered by Ibdeslav I, 
250; roc()Ti(|iiered by fioleslav iho Bravo, 240; made new 
capital of Boland, 513; bat tie of, 917; 116-1 
Cradook, Sir Christopher Ccorge Francis Maurice, British 
admiral, 91S 

Cradock, Sir John Hobart, 2d Lord Howden, mission to 
Mohammed Ali, 723 
Craig, Sir James, Irish statesman, 972 
('rniora, 'Preaty of, 1150 
Crampel, Baul, French oxjdorer, S44 
Ciranmer, I'hornas, Archbisliop of Canterbury, 370, 372 
Crannon,66 

Crassus, Marcus l.icinicis, Roman general, 83,95, 96, 97, 102 

Crar^sLis, I’eter, 207 

Cratorus, regetil for Bhilii> 111, 66, 77 

Cravant, battle of, 27S 

Crawford, William Harris, American politician, 771 

Crf-cv, battle of, 26,5, 276, 304 

Creden/.a, of Milan, 297 

Credit Anslalt of Austria, 961,999, 1006 

CrriHt fon( irr, 633 

('ri Jil ninbilii’r, (>33 

Credit Mobilier scandal, in U.S., 782 

Creb'ld, liattle of, 4()7 

Cremera, battle of, 7 I 

Cremona, Sti, S7, 107; in the Leagtie of Pavia, 220; 1141 

Crescentii, inlluential Roman familv, 215 

('respo, b'upiin, i>res. c>f \ enczuehi, 816 

Crespy, ’Preaty of, 395, 401 

CVcvvv, sunk liy the ( ierman U-9, 917 

Creswelhan culture, 17 

Crelan c iilture, 46, 47 

Crete, of the Middle Kingdom, 23, 47; seized by Moslem free¬ 
booters, 177; ifCoru|iiered from Saracens, 179, ISO; takim from 
Byzantines, 189; revolt, 710, 745, 1022; union with Creece 
pioclaimeci, 710, 729; Orgai\ic Statute, 729; |‘act of Halepa, 
729; new reform s.cheme, 745; insurrection, 729, 74(>; union 
witli (ireecc, 756; 1150, 1151, 1I5S 
Crimea, annexed by Kussi.i, 482; 1143, 1151, 1154, 1104 
Crimea ('onferenre, 1143 
Crimean War, 613, 633, t)7.8, 704, 727 
Crimes Hill, in P.ngland, 617 
Crimissiis, 34, 66 
Crij-ips, Sir Stallord, 1138 
Crisa,52 

Crlspi, P' rancesco, premier of Italy, 660, 661, 745 
('ris[)us, Flavius Jiilins, son of ('onstantinc, 119, 120 
Cristea,, Miiaui, Rumanian patrianli, 1027 
Critia.s, at head of Pliirly 'Pyrants, (>1 
Critolaus, 90 

Crittenden Compromise Resolution, 775 
Croatia, Joined willi Hungary, 246, 695 

Croats, branch of southern Slavs, 239; ec>n<piered by the Fraidis, 
246; seek separation from Hungary, 673; in opposition to tiie 
new kingdom. 1019 

Croesus, of the Mermnadae, King of Lydia, 37. 38 
('rolton, Capt. Richard, motored from Nile to Lake (’had, 1081 
C'rciix de Pen, in I'lance, 978 
(Vo-Magnon Man, 9, 68 

Cromarty, a base for the British Crand Fleet, 917 
Cromer, Lord, sr.r Baring, Sir F.velyn 

Cromwell, f diver, l.ord Protector of Fngland;at Marsfon Moor, 
377; at Preston Pans, 379; sni*prt‘sses Irish rcixllion; at, 
Worcester; made Lord Protec tor, 425; rejia Is title of king, 
426; pMiliev towards France, 4.19, 440; his body disinterred, 
426 

Cromwell, Richard, son of Oliver, 4 26 
Cromwell, J'hornas, mini-;ter of Henry \’ril, 370 
Crorije, Piet Arnoldus, Boer general, 857 
Crop Loan Act, 1053 
Cropready Briclge, battle of, 377 
Croton, 53, 74 

(.Towdei, (ien. Enoch Herbert, .American envoy to Cuba, 1077 

Crown Lands Ordinance (lirst), 850 

Crown i’oint, taken from British, 520 

Croydon airfield, (148 

Crozal, Antoine, Canadian trader, 507 

Crusade of Nico[)olis, 318 

Crusades, of Richard I, Barbarossa, .and Philijc II, 196^/'., 211; 
Edward with Louis IX, 198; failure of the Teutonic Knights, 
214 ; P’irst to Eighth Crusade, 219.//'.; against Turks, 318 
Cruz, Sor Juana Ines de la, Sjianish American poetess, 500 
Crysler’b Farm, liattle of, 793 
Ctesinhon, 83 passim; battle of, 927 
Cuauhtemoc, 491 
Cuba. 823 f 1077./’., 1136, 1155 
(2uhan Revolution, 6-17 
Cuban Treaty, ratified by U.S., 1054 
Cue u ten i, 16 
Culloden battle of, 435 
Cullom (Shelby Moore) Committee, 784 

Cultures, methods of da ting, 2,3; climatic changes and modifica¬ 
tions, 14; direction of movemen':, 15; in Creece and its areas, 

11 

Cum ocrasionr imprrssionis libri, bull of Pope Innocent X, 455 
Cumae, 48; bat tie of, 57 

Cuman.s, in sout hern Russia. 243; in Pheiss region, 246; suiifiort 
Stephen Neinanya, 247; invade Balkans, 250; revolt of 
Bogomils, 250 


Cumberland. Federal warshi[i, 776 

Cumberland, W'illiam .Augustus, Duke of, British general, 435, 
467 

Cuming, Sir .Alexander, mission to the Cherokees, 513 

Cunard, .Samuel, founded Cunard J/ine, 554 

Cunaxa, hat tie of, 40, 62 

('iineiform tablets, 23, 25, 27, 28, 32, 36 

Cunimund, (/cpid king, 150 

Cunningham, Allan, Australian explorer, 899 

Cuno, Wilhelm, (Ierman industri.ilist and statesman, 997 

C iiriit,ao, first ;ill-steam vessel to cross tlic Atlantic, 354 

Curia, relormed during Avignon jieriod, 286 

Curie, Pierre and Marie, radium, .S52 

Currency Act of U.S., 787 

Currency dellation, in P.nglanfl, 604 f. 

“Curse of the Alcmaeonids," 51 

Curthose. Robert, son of William the Compicror, 227 
Ciirzola, liattle of. 224 

“Curzon Line,” Poland’s eastern froiiti(-r, 1038, 1042 
Curzou of Kedleslon, (ieorge Xathaniel, Britb.li statesman, 864, 
871 

('ushing, Caleb, American diidomat, 879 

Custer, (Ieorge Armstroiigj massacred, 780 

Cu.sliiie, Adam Philiopej ( ount de, ITeiicli general, 582 

(’ustoms Law, repealed in I'.ngland, (il2 

('iistoms union of (lerinany and Austria, 999, 1006 

('ustozza, battles of, (»51, 6.s‘i, (>74 

Cuza, J*rof, Alexander (‘onstaiilin, leader of the Rumanian 
Ciiristian League, 102(> 

Cuza, Alexander Jolm, primes of Moldavia and Wallachia, 720 
Cvetkovich, DragC'-ha, ^ ugo'lav premier, 1019 
Cvaxares, King oi Media. 2(i, 29. 40, 48 
('Ve la.les, 62. 79, 83. 84 
( ylon of Megara, 51 
('.vine, 47, 62 

Cyimi (Briloiis).a (’ellie -.lock, 166 
( vno.scephalae, battle ol, SO; 89 
('ynossem.'i, <>() 

(’yprian. Bishop of ('arihatre. 117, 141 
Cyprus,.!.’ < ai>l ured by \r.ilis, lS6;ac(jL 

299; annexed bv Fiieland. 919; ollered to tip 
Cyrenaiia, 77, IlOO 
Cvreiie. 24 passim 
Cyril, Bulgaria. 1141 

Cvril, missiunarv among the Slavs, 177, 239 
(’.vrii,sl,40 

(’yrus II, the Cn at, 2(i, 37, 10, 4-S 
Cynjs, Patrianh <4 Ale xandria, 186 
(’vrus, .son of 1 i.iriiis 11,6l, ()2 
('vihera, 59 

C.vzieiis, b.tlle-elf. .S8, 60, 114 

(’z.irteirysla, .Adam (lesuge, adviseT tei ihe Tsar of Russia. 601 
Cz.artoryski, Freeleritk Mie.liael, I'rine.e;, une le’eif King Staiii.slas, 
477 

Czaslau, battle of, 165 
(.'zech legions, in Siberia, 9-17, 1032 
('zechs, braneli eif western Slav.s, 239, 673 
Cze‘e:hoslovakia, elee lare-s its inele'iiepelence, 94S, 1009; history of, 
965/., lOO-l, 1009.//., 1(H6. 1144 
('zermn, Otteikar, Count, Austrei Hungarian feiredgn mini.ster, 
930, 936, 9-12; at Brest-Litovsk peaee' e eiiifereme ee, 943 
CzeTnowitz, taken by tiie Russians, 9]6, 932; retaken by the 
Austrians. 940 

Dacian Wars, 110 
Dae-ians, 109 

DaeneJe/ls, Herman Wllletii, Dutch marslial, 876 

Da (lama, \ ase<i, lVirtugue>se- eliseeive-re'r, 364, 571 

Daghestan, e eeleal to Russia, 701 

Dageibert, King eif the Franks, 147, 239 

Dageilierl, Norman patrianh, 256 

Dahlmann, Prieelricli (-'hri.steipli, (Ierman historian, 676 

Daheuney, Negro kingebun, 810 

Daibulsu, the (Ireat BueJdha, .bsO 

Daigo If, Jap.inese emtie-reir, 357 

Dail Eireann (Irish I’arliiinient), 972, 973 

Daily Advfrtisrr (Leinelon), 436 

Daily Tclci^raph eLoiuion), 692, 756 , 

Daiink-r, (ieil ilie li, invented internal comliustion COglnC, 556 
Dainiyo (Ja)ianese ft iielal eliiefs), 888, 890 
Daje“ikan, great eeuirK il of stale in Japan, 350 
Dakar, catiital eif French West Afrle a, 1089, 1158, 1159 
Daladier, Eelouard, premier eif P ranee,967,980,1012,1088,1135 
Italai T.aiiia. of 'Pihet, 536, 539, 540 

Dale, Sir Pheimas, in coiriiiiand of the Jamestown colony, 508 
Dalhoiisic, Janies Andrew Broun Ramsay, 1st Marquess and 
10th Earl of, gov. gen. of India, 870 
Ilallmiinn, ('apt. F.eluard, (Ierman e.xplorer, 573 
Dalmatian jiirate-s, rediieed by tlie Venetians, 224 
Dalniatius, Flavius Julius, nephew of ('onsfantine, 120 
Dalriada, in .Scotlanel, 168 

Dalrymple, (ien. Sir Hew Whilefoot, British commaneler, 593 
Dal/.iel, Phomas, defeated the Scotch Covenanter.s, 427 
Damad Ferid Pasha, Purkish statesman, 1094 
Damaratus king, 50, 52 
Damascene W'ar, 80. 84 

Damascus (city), taken by the British and Arabs, 948; 1144, 
1151 

Damascus, Kingelom of, founded, 35; captured, 127; scat of 
Moslem caliphate, 186; made a French state, 1098 
Damaskinos, Greek archbi.shop, 1143 
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Damasus I, Pope, 173 
Uamasus 11, Pope, 217 
Damian, I’clcr, relif'ions reformer, 217/. 

Damiens, Rohert I'raiivois, 417 

I-)amie)l;j, in Egypt, ta|)tijre(l, 1X9; lost in Eiftb and Sixth 
Ousades, 257 

Dan)f)ier, William, explored coasts of Australia, S94 
Dan no I'ra, battle of, 354 
“J>.rn In Reersheba,” 29 
Danai, 24 

Danbv, Sir 'rbomas Dsbornc, Isf liarl of, Hrilisl; statesman, 
4 2S, 42'), 430 

Ilamlui, bis romance L)iiS(ikumtir(i< harUu, 131 
Dandolo, Enrico, doge of \enice. 2.54 
Jt.indurand, Raoul, o(if»ose.s (.jeneva Protocol, 959 
Itane Mark, 155 
1 t.inegcid, 167 

Danelaw., north of England, 167 

Jtanes, move into northern islands (including British Isles), 
15S; incursion into Italy, 1()2; raid in England; inva.sion of 
Irel.ind, 166, 167; raids, in British I ,les, Eranee, the Eow 
( oLinlries, 170; deiealetl at Bornhbrde, 214 
Danev, Sloian, prime minister of BuL'aria, 719, 760 
Dangertield, 'I'homas, di.scloses Meal I nlj I’lot 425 
Daniel, 30 

Daniel of Vadynia, crusade .against the Tatars, 244 
Danilo i of Montenegro, 715 
Danish East (Greenland Eo., foumhsl, 5f>X 
Dani.sh naval vessels, scuttled at t openhagen, 1156 
Danisii West Indies, sold to I'.S., 1045 

l)ante Alighieri, his influence on Eastilian literaturt, 2X2; his 
I'.’/a V/nu>u, the Ptriur ( mac./y, and De En/.eare Kldijuentia^ 
264; his Dc Atonarchia, 30 2 
1 taiitidurga, overthrew t.lie Chalukyas, 33(» 

Itantoii, (7eorfres Jae<iues, I'rent h revolutionary leader, 5S0, 
5X1, 5X2, 5X3 

Danulie, 1 154; Valley, 1164 
Danube Statute, 95X 
Danuliian culture, 16 

I.taniibian Principalities, rise against Russian intliience, 726, 
727; under joint guaranty ol the powers, 728. See also 

Danzig, eapitnlatiori of, 477; fret, .stale, 653,997, 1145 

Dan/.ig l’oli-.h crisis, 971,')X0 

Itaranvi, Kolotnaii, Hungariaii i>reiuier, 1015 

Dara.s, 1 26, 127; b.iltle of. 12(), 172 

Darbov, (ie<)iges, An lifustiop of I’.iris, 637 

J t'Art, Jeanne, 2/0, 27X f. 

D'.^rev, William Kno.\, Britisli cai>itali.st, X(>4, X65, 11(19 
Dardanelles, 'rre-aty of. .5<)6 
Dar-es-S.daam, capturetl by (ien. .Smuts, 91.s 
Darfur, Snltan of, 629 

Dnrimon, l.ouis .\lfred French Kepiildiian, (i.ls 

Darius I, 3X; battle of Alaratlion, 40; exploration .</ i/u Indies, 

4 2, 52 

f)arius II .Notbus, 40, 62 

Darius 111 ('odomanrui.s, 40, 53, 51, 65 

Dari,ill, le.ni hraticois, I'Yencli ,'Klmiral, ebief of .si„ie in I n rjclj 
North Afriea, 11.19, 1140; assassiiiale/l, 11.16, ll6() 
ftarlini.', ,Xir Ralph, gov. of New .South W.ile*-, XOO 
1 'ai iiiig Downs, discovered, S66 
! hurmsdoniati industry, 4 

1 >;irnle\. Hrmy Stuart, liushand of .Mary, (Jueeri of Slots, 373 
Di.i'ti. iieiiaV', Pliilippe, tiros, of Haiti, .S25; treaty with U..S., 
PoS 

Dariuioutii Colleger. Woodward, dot ided by John Marshall, 

7 i M 

Darwin, f'liavles, his Origin of Speeies, 551 ; 552; voyage of the 
Heiii'lr, X65 

Das, Cliitta Rnnjan, leader of file Swaraj Party in India, 1112 
I hi\aki<)}tariichiiritii, 131 

Daszviiski, Ignaty, head of [irosisional govt, at Cracow, 103S 
Dalames, gov. of Cafiiiadiu i;i, 40 

1 ):iting of .Man, relative methods, 2; absolute m< tbtxls, 3 
Dalis, at battle of Marathon, 53 
Daudet, I,eon, I'rench rtiyalist leader, 643 
I 'aiidi ( hwa. King of Uganda, X46 
Daumier, HonorC-, French artist, 62X 

Daiin, Eeojiold Joseiih Maria, Count von, .Austrian general, 
467 

Ilaujihin (Louis XV’II), die.s, 5X4 

lOavel, Jean Daniel .Abraham, Swiss revoiutionar> . 460 
Daveniiort, Rev. John, founds a iheoiralif colonv at New 
Haven,509 

David I of .Scotland, 201 
David II of Scotland, 272 
David, 30/. 

David, I'rother of Llewelyn, Prince of W.ih-s, 169 
David, lYof. 'ianuatt William Edgeworth, Antareiic expltircr, 
574,576 

Davids, Normans, settle in Ireland, 169 

D4vila, Cdrlo.s, Presiilent of (i'hile, 10o5 

D4vila, Cil Con/.alez, Siianish exiilorer, 4SX, 491 

Divila, Miguel, jires. of Honduras, X21 

<la Vinci, Leonardo, Italian artist, 296, 29X 

Davis, Dwight Eilley, gov.-gen. of the Philipnines, 11.33 

Davis, JefTerson, pres, of the ('onfedeiacv, 775, 776, 779 

Davis, )ohn, Arctic explorer, 507, 5.56 

Davis, John William, Denuicratif canriidaie (or jire-adent. 1051 
Davoulj Louis Nicolas, French marshal. 561,569 
Davy, Sir Humphry, invented the arc lami>, 5,53 


Dawes, Charles Gates, American hanker and statesman, 959. 
1051, 107.S 

Dawes (Henry Laurens) Act, to divide Indian land.s, 784 

Dawes Plan, 959, 9‘2X 

Day of Dupe.s, .3X7 

** Day of Indulgence,” 206 

Dayan, dc.scendant of Jenghiz, ,347 

Daza, Hilariou, pres, of Bolivia, 812 

D Day, 1163 

DpT, adopted By U.S, .Army, 553 

iJeakj I'Yancis, Hungatian statesman, 671,67.3, 678, 695 

Deakin, Alfred, Auslialian prime minister, 904 

Dease, Peter Warren, ot tiie Hudson’s Lay Co., 503 

De Beers Mining (forp, 8.54 

Deborah, .30 

Dehs, Eugene Victor, .Americaii labor leader, 785 

Debt Default Act 'Jolinson), 1()54 

Debts of the Allied Powers tc> U.S., 1051 

cle Burgh, Hubert, guardian of Henry HI, 198 

Decazes, Ixlic, Duke. I reni b statesman, 626 

Deeazes, Duke of, I rencb foreign minister, 638, 73.3 

Deccan, dominated by Itravidian kings, 129 

Decebalus, King of Dacia, 109 

Ttecelea, 60 

I >eceiean W'ar, 5X 

Decendirist Rising, in Russia, 702 

Dechanski, .Slojilien (Stephen Urosb HI), Serbian prince, 319 
Decius, (Yiius Me.s.sius t.tiiintus 'i'raiiui.s, and iMUseruUcm of 
Christians, 115 
Deciu.s Mils, i’ubliiis, 73 
Det ills .Mu.-., Publius, son oi the above, 74 
1 tei.ken, Baron Karl von cler, .African explorer, 847 
Dec l.'ir.ation of Breda, 4 26 
Dedar.ition of Independeruc, American, 520 
Detlaralion of Lima,'165, 1057, 10()2 
Declaration of l.ondon, ‘>94 
lleclaration of Pilliiiiz, .5.^1 
Declaration of Rights, in England, 429 / 

Declaration ol Rights and < irievanc.es, 520 
Declaration of Sivas. 10‘>4 
Det laratory .Act, 518 
Dec ree of Ravenna, 21 2 

))eere, b)lin, inventor of tiu steel plow, 554, 772 
I letTiieki, surprised by I n ricfi and Indians, 511 
l)eiender ot the I aitli, title conferred <m Henry \ 111.378 
ItelVnders of the Constil uti(.in, name of the Karageorgevit h 
faction in Serbia, 714 
Delenesiration <if I’raguc, 40'1, 4l'> 

Defenst' Acts, in Australia, 904 
f R'fense Advi.-.ory Commission, 1154 
df I'orc'st, Lee, inventor, 557, 7X'> 

De (ieer, ' ierarcl Jakolt, 1, 8 

cle (leer, Louis Cerh.ird, .Norwegian prime minister, 6‘>6 
cle C<)t, Bertrand, .Archbishop ot Bordeaux, Pope Clement \ , 
222 

Degrelle, Leon, leader of Revisls in Belgium, 975 
Deiotarus, King of Gahitia, 37, '>6 
Deioces, 40 

DeK.alb, Johann, Baron, in the American Revolution, 521 
Di- la (lardie, .Magnus (..al<riel, .Swedi.sh commander, 4 IX 
Delagoa Bav, 74X, 749, X16, 852, 855 

Delaware, l liomas We.st, Lord, gov. of the Virginia colony, 508 
Dclbos, A’von, I reiich foreign minister, 964, 979 
DeKassf-, Theophile, French foreign mini.slcr, 643, 748, 751. 
752, 626 

Deiri li'.siinc nof'is, ent yi lit al of I’ojie Pius XI, 982 
Delhi, Kiugtlom of, ruh-tl by the Sayyids, 335, coiHjiiered, 530, 
X70; siege and capture, 870 
Delhi Pat t I Irw iu-( l.'uidlti), 1112 
Delian I.eagiie, 55, 5fi 

Dflingelle, CaiU. AUretl Charie.s. motored at toss Africa, lOXl 

l>eliiin, Petei, Bulgarian leader, 247, 249 

Della Tone (Guelf), in Milan, 297 

De Long, Ll. George Washington, Arctic explorer, 565 

Delos, 62, 82. 65 

Itelphi, 52, 53, 56,64 

Delphic shrine, 52 

Demak, Empire of, 876 

Dembinski, Gen. Ilenry, Polish soldier, 674 

Demetrius I ( Ptdiorcetes) of Phalerum, 33, .35, 77, 78 

Demetrius II, 76 

Demetrius I Soter, 82 

Demetrius H Nicafor, 82, 84 

Demetrius 111,82 

Demetrius, King of Bat lria, 43 

Demosthenes, Athenian orator and statesman, 58, .59, 60. 64 

66 , 67 

Denain, battle of, 446 

Dcnby, Edwin, .American statesman, 1051 

DendrcichnmoloKy. 3 

I>cngyo Daishi, see .Saicho 

Denham, Dixon, African ex[ilorer, 826 

Denhardl, Gustav and Klemcris, hrufhers, African explorers. 
847 

Denikin, Anton, white Russian leiuler, 952, 1031 
Denmark, 170, 203, .315,/L; 416, 474, 697 /., 1045; occuiiit d by 
Germany, 1135; 1142; invasion, 1146; 1155, 1165 
1 ‘eniiewitz, battle of, 5'>9 
Denshawi alTair, 8.3.3 

Departiiifiit h/r spiritual affairs (Roman Catholic) in Germany, 
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Depretis, Agostino, Italian premier, 660 
Dcr, 39 
Derf.end, 126 

Derby, Edward George Geoffrey Smith Stanley, 14th Earl of, 
Hritish prime minister, 613, 735 
Dercyllidas, 62 

Dereheys (lords of the valley), 484, 485 
Derna, ll60y 

Dernhurg, Dr, Bernhard, minister of German colonics, 692 
De Roheck, John, British admiral, 920 
DfroulMe, J’aul, French patriot leader, 740 
De Ruvter^ Michael, Dutch commander, 425, 427, 439, 442 
Dervisii rising, near Smyrna, 1096 
Descent of Man, The,, hy t'harles Darwin, 552 
Deschanel, I’aiil Eugene Louis, pres, of I rancc, 977 
Itesert Land Act, 782 

1 lese/.e, Gount Raymond, counsel for Louis XVf, 582 

Tlesiderius, Lomljard King, 152, 153 

Desmond, James Fitzgerald, Earl of, Irish insurgent. 373 

Desmoulins, Camille, J’rench revolutionary leader, 580, 5S3 

I)e Solo, lleinandij, discovers the Mississippi River, 493 

Despensers, father and son 264 

Dessalines, Jean Jacques, Haitian leader, 825 

llessolles, lean losepli i'aid Augustin, French statesman, 626 

Desla Demtu, Ras, iHhiopian chief, lOHf) 

l)e Tham (Hoang-hoa-'riiam), insurgent leader in 'Fonkin, 875 

Dethronement Act, in Austria, 1014 

Detroit, founded, 507; strengthened by the hreneh, 516; sur- 
renilered, 769; taken hy Gen. Ilrock, 793 
Dettingen, hatth* of, 465 
1 teuterorujiny, 30 

lleutsche Kolonird Gesellschaft, 854 

Dfutsdilanil, (ieTiTian conimer('ial suhmarine, 932; German 
hattleshi[), 984 
Deva, 106 

De Valera, F'amon, Sinn Fein leader, pres, of the Irish Repub¬ 
lic, 971,972, 973, 971; 1142 
Devanampiya Tissa, founded the Mahavihara n 
llevaiiaia, ruler of Bengal, 331 
Devereux. (.'apt. Waller, assassinated Wallenstc 
Devil’s Island, French j>enal prison, 641 
Devonshire, Victor C'hristian Cavendish, Duke ' 

Canada, 1057 

Devonshire, William Cavendish, Earl of, signs invitation to 
William of Orange, 429 
De Wet, Christian kudolf, Hoer leader, 859 
Dewey, (ieorge, Ami'riiau admiral, 787, 90'* 

De Witt, Cornelius, Dutch commander, 427, 439, 442 

De Witt, John, grand pensionary of Holland, 439, 442 

Dezhnev, .Simon, < oss.ick exolorer, 561 

Dhaiiga, Chandolla. king, 3.0 

Ithanis, Francis, Baron, Hi.'l dan commander, 844 

Dhartna Saslra of Maim, 1.10 

Dharma Sutra of Vishnu, 130 

Dharmalakshana school, 3,H 

Dharmajiala, ruler of Bengal, 3.3t 

Dhruva, defeated Nandivarman If, 336 

Dhul-Niiniils of Toledo, 233 

Dho-Diir, 127 

Diaeus,90 

y hu/egm: of the F.x( hequer, The, 196 
Dial0flues of Gregory the Great, 151 
Diamond Jubilee of 1897 f(.)ueen Victoria), 619 
Diamond necklace scandal, 448 

Diana of Toitiers, Duches.s of Vhilentinois, mistress of Henry II 
of France, 383 

Dias, Bartolomeu, Portuguese discoverer, 3t>4, 368 
Dias, Dihis, Portuguese di.scoverer, 363 
Diaz, Adolfo, [ires, of .Nicaragua, 821, 107.1 
Diaz, Armando, Italian general, 941, 949 
I )iaz de Solis, Juan, chief (nlot of .Sjiain, 368 
Diaz, Diego, discovered Madagascar, 8.59 
Diaz I’orfirio, pres, of Mexico, 822, 1074 
Diaz, Rodrigo (Ruy), of Bihar, the Cid, 233 
Dihrn, taken by the Bulgars, 927 
Dido, legendary founder of Carthage, 34 

Diehit.sch, Hans Karl Friedrich Anton, Russian general, 598, 
702,724 

Diego Suarez, Madagascar, taken hy the French, 859, 860; 1167 

Diesel, Rudolf, inventor of Diesel engine, 556 

Diet of Augsburg, 401 

Diet of Besanvon, 210 

Diet of Cologne, 398 

Diet of 1435, 313 

Diet of F'rankfurt, .102 

Diet of Mainz, 210 289 

Diet of Presshurg, 465 

Diet of Princes at Leijizlg, 405 

Diet of Ratisbon, 209 

Diet of Regensburg, 240/., 461 

Diet of Roricaglia, 220 

1 tiet of Speier, first and second, 400 /. 

Diet of Stans, 307 

Diet of Trihur, 206 

Diet of Worms, .398 

Digambara sect, 42 

DiRcnis Akritas, Byzantine epic, 181 

Djgges, Sir Dudley, 375 

Diglitou Rock, sii])|)osed Norse remains, 365 

Dignaga, logician, 131 

Dijon, 1164 


Dilhat, 25 

Dingaan, Zulu king, 851 
Dingley (Nelson) Tariff Act, 787 
Diniz (the Worker) of Portugal, 284 
Dinwicldie, Robert, gov. of Virginia, 516 
Diodes, reforms at .Syracii.se, 57 

Diocletian (Caius Aurelius Valerius Diocletianus), Roman 
emperor, 114, 116, 117, 118, 119, 122, 141 
Diodorus, 21 

Diodolus 1, King of Bactria, 81,83 
Diodotus II, 81, 82 

Diogenes, Gen. Constantine, Byzantine .soldier, 248, 250 
Dioi, 44 

Dion, regent for Dionysius 11,66 
Dionysius I, Sicilian ruler, 34, 51,66 
Dionysius II, 66 
Dipaea,54 
Diphtheria, 552 

Iliplomatic Revolution of 1756, 447, 481 
DifK) Negoni, leader of Javanese revolt, 877 
Directory (Directoirc), French form of government, 584, 585 
Disability i’ension Act, 785 

Disarmament Conference, at Geneva, 962, 96.3, 1002 
IlisbaruJing Act, reducing the Finglish army, 431 
Di.sestablisiimenf Act, 614 
Disficrsion (DiasjKira) of the Jews, 111 

Disraeli, Benjamin, British slalesman; revolt against Peel’s 
govt., 612; in third Derby ministry, 61.3; lirsl ministry, 614; 
second ministry, 615; buys shares of the .Suez (Janal, ol5, 
73.3;elevated to the peerage, 616; in Ru.sso I'nrkish War, /34; 
at Congress of Berlin, 736; favorable to the German Austrian 
Alliance, 7.37 

Dissidents. adluTentsof the Protestant Reformation in Poland, 
414, 477 

Distraint of Knighthoorl, 200 
Din, battle ol, 364 

l-)ivine Faith, a decree by Akbar, 533 
Divisions of modern man, 12 
Divyava.Iiina, 131 

llixmude, in (ierman jiossession, 914 

Dixon, Jeremiah, English surveyor, 512 

Dmitri, pretender to Russian tliroiie, 418 

Dmitri Donskoi (of the Don), contilel with the Tatars, 316 

Dmowski, Roman, I’olish parlv leader, 1037, 1038 

Dnieper, 1151, 1 L53, 11.54 

Dniester, 11.37 

Dobbs, Sir Henry, high commissioner for Iraq, 1105 

Doliropolje. battle of, 948 

Doliruia, 1150 

J)ock strike, in London, 618 

Itoetors ol the Five ('lassies. 133 

Dodecanese Islands, 987, 1021 

Doenitz, Karl, German admiral, head of provisional German 
government, 1144, 1165 
Dogali, battle of, 660, 8.35 

l>ogen, introduced Soto branch of the Zen sect in Japan, 356 

Dogger Bank, naval action, 917 

Donenv, Edwanl Laurence, American capitalist, 1051 

Dohertv, |ohn, lal.or lemler, 608 

Doirati', (.attle of. 931. 940 

Dokyd, Jatianesc monk, 351 

Dolahella, I’nlilins Cornelius, 98 

Dole, Sanford Ballard, |>res. of the Repiililic of Hawaii, 910 

Dollfuss, Engelbert. Austrian premier, WO, 1007 

Dolmens, 15, 17, 18 

Domagk, Gerhard, sulfaniliniide, 553 

Dorn has, 1146 

Domesday Book, 193 

Domesticated animals, in Post Palaeolithic period, 10 
Domingo, Marcellino, denounces Spanish monarchy, 981 
Dominic, founder of the Dominicans, 221 

Dominican Republic, esfaldished by revolt, 824; intervention 
hy Li.S. fones, 1078 

Dominicans, in Etiglaml, 198; in Spanish America, 4W 
Dominion Comiianies .Act, in ('anada, 1059 
Dominion of Canad.a, formed, 790 
Dominion of New England, formed, 512 

Iloniitian (I'itus Flavius Domitianus), Roman emperor, 108, 
109, 110, 112/. 

Dom Miguel, son of John \'I of Portugal, ()48 
Domma, .lulia, wife of Sejitimiirs, 115 
Don, 11,5.3 

Don Carlos, brother of Ferdinand \T1 of Spain, 645, 647 
lion Carlos, son of Philiji 11 of Spain, 389, 463 
Don Pacifico affair, 612, 613, 71() 

Don Quiiote, 389 
Donatello, Italian .artist, 296 

Donati, ('orso, leader of the Blacks in Florence, 293 

Donation of Constantine, 123, 290 

Donation of Pepin, 152, 153, 176 

Donatists, 117, 141 

Donat us of ( 'asae Nigrac, 117 

Dongkur Huluktu of the Ordos, 536 

Doolittle, Col. James, bombed Tokyo, U58 

Doom Kop, battle of, 856 

Dor, 32 

Dorchester Heights, occupied by Washington, 520 
Dorchester laborers, sent to prison in England, 608 
Dorcis, 54 

Dorgun, regent of the Manchus, 537 
I )oria, Andrea, Genoese doge, 394, 397, 422 
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Dorja, Oian Andrea, Genoese doRC, 397 
Doria, (danettino, nephew of Andrea, 397 
Dorin, Kiiciano, Genoese admiral, 298 
Doria, l*ietro, (ienoesc admiral, 29K 
Doria, Tedisio, (ienoesc explorer, 3f)3 
Dorian [ihalanx, 50 

Dorians, introduced the Iron Ape, 47, 48, 52 

Dorieus, 53 

Doriscus, 55 

DoroRobuzh, 1153 

Dorpat, taken bv the (iermans, 943 

Dorr Rebellion, in Rhode Island, 773 

Dorvlj'ieum, battle of, 252, 255 

Dosho, brought the Hosho sect to Japan, 351 

Dost Mohammed, Amir of Afghanistan, Hoti 

Douai, taken by the Rritish, 950 

DouRlas, Stephen Arnold, American statesman, 774, 775 
Douglass, Andrew ICllicott, 3 
Dourner, I'aul, pres, of France, 875, 978 
DoumerRue, ('laston, jtres. of I rance, 977 , 978 
Dover. 'J’reaty of, 427, 44 2 

Dow, Neal, siionsored Maine juohibition l.iw, 774 
Downs, battle of the, 425 

Ddzsa, George, leads revolt of Hungarian iK-a.sants, 419 

Draco, his laws jtulilished, 51 

Dragina, battle of, 249 

Dragonnadcs, in I^an^uerior, 443 

Dragutj Turkish admiral, 4 23 

Dragutin, Serbian prince, 318/. 

Drake, Jidwin Laurentine, opens oil well, 555, 775 
Drake, Sir Francis, British admiral, 373. 3.89 49 ( 1 , 494, 507, 

508,571,894 

Drama, taken by BulRar-German forcev, 934 

JJrani’ nach Osten (Advance to the liast > oi Germany, 214 

iJrangiana, 39 

Draper’s Meadow, Virginia settlement. 515 
Dravidian race, 12,41; dynasty. 1 .Ft, 132 
Drrcidnonjiht. British warship, 557, 754 
Drcd Scott (lecision, 775 
Dreitana, 86 

Dresden, battle of, .599, 600: Treaty of, 466, 468 

Dresdrn, (ierman cruiser, 918 

Dreux, laillle of, .384 

Dreyfus .AUair, 641,642 

Dreyfus, Ca]jt. Alfred, 641,642, 748 

Dreyfti.s, Mathicu, brother of .Alfreil. 641 

Dreyse, Jobann Nicholas von, inventor of the Prussian needle- 
gun, 554 

Drina, battle of, 916 
Ilruids, 166 

I trumclog, battle of, 428 

Drummond, Sir James Eric, secretary-gen. of the Le.ii’ue of 
Nations, 952 

Drurnmorid-WolfT, Sir Henry, British diplomat, 741, .vt.! 
Druses of .Syria, their cult of Hakim, 263; rise against I rcnth 
rule, 977; insurrection under Sultan Pasha, 1098 
Drusus, junior, known as (.iermanicus, whiih .vet 
Drusus, Marcus I-ivius, 93 
Drusus, senior, 102 
Drusus, .son of Germanicus, 105 
Drygalski, Prof. Erich von, .Antarctic explorer, 574 
Dryojiithicus, 1 

Dryplate process, in photography, 555 
Drystra, battle of, 250 
Dual Gontrol in F.gypt, 736 
Dual Shinto (Rvobu Shinto), 350 
Duala, taken by the Briti.sh, 918; 11.59 

Du Barry, Jeanne IRcu, ('(uiniess (Jeanne Vaiibernier), mis¬ 
tress of Louis X\’, 447 
rtulmo, taken by the Austrians, 922 
Dubois, Guill.aume, cardinal atifl Frenth statesman. 447 
Duboi.s, Pierre, his Dt Recuffraiione Sane tat Terrac, 232/. 
Duca, Ion G., Rumanian premier, 1026 
Ducas, Byzantine historian, 323 
Ducat, first coined, 224 
Duces, in Italy, 146, 147 
Ducetius, leader of the Sicels, 57 

Ducliesnc, (len. Jacejues Charles Rent- Achille, French colonial 
commander, 861 
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tution, 789 f. 

Duesseldorf, 1148 
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M;irquess of, gov-gen. of Canada, 796, 832; victrov of India, 
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Dufour, Gen. Guillaume Henri, Swiss commander, 6(>6 
Duguay-Truin, keri(‘, French naval ot'ticer, 501 
Du Guesclin, Bertrand, Constable of France, 265, 277, 280 
Duilius,(’aius,86 

Duisberg, occupied by the French. 9.S7. 9.S9, 997 
Dukhonin, Gen. Nicholas Nicholaievitii, Russian commander, 
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Dukhtar i-Nushirwan frescoes, 43 
Dulo family^ Bulgarian, 182 
Duma, Russian Parliament, 708 
Dumbarton Oaks Conference, 1170 

Dumouriez, Charles Franfois, French revolutionary general, 
581,582 
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well, 425 
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Itiincan, Scottish ruler, 168 
i)undee, sec Claverhousc 
Dunes, battle of the, ,390, 426 
Dungi, 26 

Dunkerque (city), 1146, 1148, 1149; French naval vc.'vsel. 1148 
Dunkirk, surrenciered to the English, 426; sold to France, 427; 
Treaty of Utrecht, 446 

Dunlop, John Boyd, introduced pnc imalii rubber tire, 556 

Dunning Taritl, of Canada, 1058 
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tect, 555 
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Diir-Sharrukin, 25, 27 

Ilushan, Stephen (Stephen Urosh IVO, of Serbia. 319, 322, 325 
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Dutch, history of. 379/437, 453, .509, .512, 524, 539, 600, 621 L, 
875/., 896, 9.57, 975 

Dutch East India Co. iemnded, 437; fai lories in Burma, 541 ; in 
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jiany, 876 

Dutch C.uiana, 1155 
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Karthcpiakes: in St>art.i, 55; in lapari, 138, 548 .q Lishon, 4,54- 
Regio and Messina, (.62; Puerto Rieo, 1079, i,, Tokyo, 1124 
East .Africa Protec'tor.ite (British), 849 
East .African Syndicate, 850 
East .Anglia, Anglo-Saxon kingdom, 166, 168 
East Inclia Va.,str British East India Go. 

East Indies, 1171 

East Prussia. 114.5, 11.54, 1164 

Easter, in the Roman (.'hurc h, 169 

Easter Island, discovered hy Jacoi. Roggeveen. 894,917 

liasIcT Rebellion, in Ireland, 97). 972 

Eastern CTiin dynasty, 1.35 
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Pastern Rounielia, in revolution, 729, 739 

Eastern Wei dynasty, 135, 1.36 
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Ebert, Eriedrirli, pre-s. of Germany, 995, 998 
Fberth, Karl, discovered typhoid germ, 552 
Eburacum, 108, 114 
Fbniin, 1-rankisb lea.ler, 149 

E. 4.at,ina. 39, 40. (.6, 82 
Eccle/ia, 51.55, 63 
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Ecclesiasticus, 30 
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Eckardstcun, Hermann, Baron von, German diplomat, 747 

Icrkardl, Tiber, leader of the Agrarian Party in Hungary, 1015 
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Erkmiihl, battle of, 594 
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EfloRa, Byzantine law code, 17.5 

Ecnoimis, 86 

Economic and Social Goiimil, United Nations, 1171 
Economic rehabilitation i.rogram, in Brazil, 1071 
Economic restrictions, for Germany, 1171 
Economic Warfare, Office of, 1140, 1141; Board of, 1159 
Economics, 549 

F. rthesis, of Kmi.eror Herudius, 151, 174 
Ecuador, 489, 813/., 1068, 11.56 
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Kfigar, King of England, 167 
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Kdict of Caracalla, 114 
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Kdirt of Nantes, 3S(), 44.C f<50 
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Kdii t of Tolerance, proclaimed fw Josejih If, 4t>9 
Kdirt of Worms, 400 
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Kdi'on. I'homas .Alva, Ameritan inventor, 556, 7S2. 7S3 

Edith, wife of Henry 1, 19.5 

I'.dmund, son of Henry HI, 19y 

lido, renamed Tokyo, .HS9 

Kdom, Kingdom of, 2S, 29, .51, .52 

I'idorn, soil of Isaac, 29 

Kdrisi, Aral) gcograjiher, 22.5 

J'iduration, Palace .Seliool of ('harlemagne, 155. 157; d<er<e.'' of 
Fourth I-ateran C'ouneil, 221; in Spanish America, 500; in 
(Tina, 1121 

F’.diu.ation Art in Belgium, 62.5 

Education Act in Firnrland, (il l. 619 

F’.ducation Bill in Fram e, the mi called Falloii\ Kaw , (i.'l 

Ivlw.ird I (Konge.hanks) of Jsngland, I9S f., 200, 2ii,-i, 
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I’.dward 11, King of Fingland, 199, 200, 264, 272 
Kflward Ilf, King of England, 264 /’., 272,27.5,276, 29.5 
Edward IV, King of I'.ngland, 271,272, 27.5. 2S0, , 5(,9 

E. lward V, King of England, 271 
Fiiiward VI, King of Fingland, .569, 370, 372 

F. dward Vll, King of I'.ngland, 619, 751,754, 755 
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I'idward (Du-arte) I, King of I’ortugal. 2S5 
F.dward, tiie Black Prince, 265, 2ti7, 276, 277, 2S0 
Fidward, King of Englaiul, 167, KiS 

I.dw.ird the C'onfcs.sor, King of FinglamI, |t>'5, I91, 290. 227 

Fdwin and Morca’s utirising, 191 
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d’Etliat, Henri, Marquisof t.’imi Mars (Monsiem h (.t.ind , 3 k7 

E.gficrt, .Saxon ruler, 167 

j-.gefle, Hans, Norwegian jiriest, 561 

I'.glon, King of Moah, 30 

Egmont, I.amor,al, Count of, Belgian leader. 3St) 

I'igremont, Charles VVyndha.ni, F'.ar) of, British -tale-man. 4,55 
I,gypl. in tJie Palaeolithic period, 6; in Post Palaeolilhl, . IS; an 
eienl history, 21 if.; invaded l>v \rat», 1H6, 1S7. nio.lern liis- 
lorv, 729, 73«, «2,S //., 96.S, 114.5, 1151 . 1 1.59, 1 lo2 
Jihiid, 30 
liider Danes, 676 
1 iel.son, Carl Ben, 576 
Eight .Arficle.s, Prolotol of the, 621 
I iighth ( rusuue, 25S 

Eiidi.ird, biographer ot (’harlemagne, 155, 157 
j.insifin, All)crt, relativity, 552; 55,5 
liinwetok, 1169 
Eion,55 
Eire, 1142 

Eisai, branch of the Zen sect, 35() 

Eisenach Congress of workingmen's a.ssocialioim, (>.'^9 
liisenhow'er, (len. Dwight 1.),, comniander of Allieii Annie- in 
Europe, 1139, 1160, 1162, II(.5 
I’isner, Kurt, Cerman independent ,-o< iali-t,995 
Ekhlaw, Walter F'-lmer, Arctic ex[.lorer, 5(»7 
I'.kkekard of St. Call, his H'ulllirrius, l{i2 
Ekman, Carl, fircmier of .Sweden, 1047 
Ekron. Kingdom of, .50 
Jikumekus, .sect in .southern Nigeria, .S42 
I'd Al.'imein, 1160 
I ; I Argar c ulture, 17 
El Arglieila, 1160 

Id Arish, taken by the British, 9.58 
Id Caney, h.ittle of, 7.S7 

F.l (iano, jiian .Sebastian, discoverer of New Amsterdam Island, 
894 

Id (iuettar, Tunisia, 1162 

Id ()!)eid, battle of, 738, 8.52 

Id /anjon. Convention of, .82,5 

Idadas, John, regent for ('onst.mtirii- \dl, 179 

idagahafus (Heliogahalus), koman eiti[>eror, 115 

Idah,31 

Id.'im, 25 passim 
Idam, Kingdom of, 40 
Idarnites, 39 
El.imilic language, 28 
Idand.-laagte, battle of, 857 
Idath, Ciilf of, 29 

Idbasan, taken by the Bulgarians, 927; taken by the Italians, 
949 

Elbe River. 1164 
Idbing, founded, 215 
Idea. 53 

Idcanor, daughter of Henry II, 194 

Fdeanor of Aquitaine, wife of Henry 11 of Emgland, 196, 227,228 
Jdeatic School, 53 

Ideazar, )>riest of Jerusalem, 107, 111 
ldeet<)r,il Assembly .it Kegensbiirg, 405 
Idee toral Law, of France, 631 


Electors of the Holy koman Empire, .502 
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light; locomotivf, 554, long tlistance transmission, street car, 
554 

Fdementary school statute in Sweden-Norway, 699 
Eleusinian .Mysteries, 60, 87 
Elcusis, 50. 61 
Eleutheros, 33 

F.leventh amendment to IJ.S. Constitution, 764 
Idgin. Jame.s Bruce, 8th Earl of, gov. of (’anada, 795, 870, 871, 
879 

Eliadaj^35 

Eliot, Sir John, member of the Aiidled Parliament, 374, 375 
Idiot, John, missionary to the Indians, 51 I 
Elis, 54 passim 

Idissa, legendary founder of Carthage, 34 

Fdizabeth, daiigliler of James 1 of I'iiigbiiid, .577 

Fdizabetfi, Idufiress of Austria, (>‘>5 

Idizaheth, (Jueen of England, 3()9, .570, 372. 373, 374 

Idizafietfi, Empress of Russia, 4()f), 481 

Idizaheth of Eiixemburg, 379 

Idizaheth of Valois, wife of Philip H, 386, .589 

Idizalielli of Vork, daughter of Edward I\ , 271 

Elizabeth City, captured by 1 cileral navy, 776 

Elizabethan Poor Law', .573 

Idkins (Stephen Benton') .Act, 789 

Idleriborough, Edward l.aw', E.irl o|, go\, gen. of India, 870 
Idlejtorus, b.iltle of, 66 

Idlice Islands, discovered, 894: [)roteetorale ol (beat Britain, 
896 

Elliot, ('apt. (diaries, 879 

Fdliott, Sir (leorge Augiisliis, British i oinmander, 436 
Idfsw'orth, Eineolri, American exi>lorer, 56(i, 577 
Idmenteitan ( nil lire, 18 

Eliihinstone. (icorge Keith. Hriti-h admiral. 850 

Eltekch, 27 

Idulnios (Enle). 33 

Idvas, battle of. 45.5 

Fdvmiaii-, 52 

Emaneijiation Idlief, liberating the -eri- in ku—i;i, 704 
Emancipists, j>ardoned convii t- in \ii Iraiian colonies, .89,8 

Eiiilialrning, 21 
Idnbargo .Act, .American, 7().s 
Embargo on .-er.ip iron and sterl, I l,5(i 
Kmden, ( lerman cruiser, 918 

E. mergeney ki lief Apuroprial ion \i i, 1054 
Emergency I .irltl Ai t in E.S., 10.50 
ICmeric 1 of Hungarc , 245 

F. mesa, 115 

Emessa, t,aken by Mo-b ni-, 186 
F.migr^s, I rench, 58 2, 584 

Emin Pa.ba (Eduard Sihnilzer), Egvi)tian gov. of Idpiatoria, 
832. 844, 848 

F.mnia, wife of King Ethelred of EnglamI, 1()7, 1(>8, 227 

Idnmanuel, Victor, fll. King of Italy, 1112 

E.mmieh, Cen. Otto von, (ierman tommander, 912 

Idniiedocles, i)hiloso()her, 62 

Fimiieror-worshiii, 115 

Empire (first) of I rame. 57.8, 591 

Emidoyer-’ Eiatnlitv .Act, (>16, (,18 

limploymenl and S<<( ial Irisuranee .Act, in Canada. 1060 
IdniKjriae, 87 

Emiiress F'rederii k, of (ieriiianx , 742 

/impress of Ireland, -unk in rolli-ion, 7')7 

Fdiqtson, Sir kiib.ird, ,569 

Ems telegram. 688 

Ender, Otto, Austrian [>reniier, 1006 

Findieott, John, with colonists at Salem, 509 

Fdigelbert of Cologne, 211 

F'.ngelbrec lifson, Fingelhrecht, Swedish leader, 313 
Idigel-, !■ riedrieti. Socialist writer, 550 

d’l'knghien, Louis .Antoine Henri tie Bourbon-('onde, Duke, 590 
EnglamI, J04-I68; 191 (/.; 2(H369/.; 425/.; 507517/.; 

604/.; 733/.; 912/.; 967/. See also Creat Britain 
F'.nglish Channel, 1146, 1148 

English culture, intluence of the ('on(|uesf, 193 f.; progre.ss of, 
201 

F'.nglish language, in courts of F'.nglarid, 266 
J'.ni^lishiki, .su[if)lenienf to the Japanese laws, ,550 
“Finlighteiied ()es|>o(ism418 
Idinius, 91 

'dirfqiiez, Cen. (i. Alberto, pres, of Fd'uadur, 1069 
fdiryakuji, Jaiianese monasferv. 352, 353, 359 
Finsenada, ( enon de .Soniodex ilia, Marejuis de la, Spanish re¬ 
form minister, 451 

Entente eordiale, fielween Britain and I'ranee, 619, 643, 838 

Enver Bey, Turkish statesman, 731,732, 760, 948, 1094 

Enzeli, taken by the ilolslievik fleet, 1107 

Finzio, son of Frederick 11, 213 

Eoanthropus davsoni, 9 

Fipaminondas, Creek general, 63 

Jipanagogr, manual of Byzantine law, 178 

Ephesus, 47 passim 

Ephialtes, 54, 55 

Ephth.alites (Haytal), 125, 126 

Epictetus, a Stole , 113 

Epicurus and Ejeicurcanism, 77 

Fijiidamnus, 58 

Eriidaurians, 55 

F.pidaurus, 50. 58 

Epidemics, 780 
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Kpila, battle of, 284 
Kpipolac, 60 

Kpiscopacy, restored in Si otland, 374; abolished, 376 
Episcopal ('luirchj 372 
Episcopate, rise of, 141 

Epoch of a Warring Country, century of wan.-re in Japan, 359 
Kratosthanes, 75 
Erech, 25, 26 
Erectheum, 62 

Eremitical monasticism, 141, 142, 146 
Eretria, 52, 53 

Erfurt Congress, socialist, 691 

Erfurt I’arliament, 677 

Eric (V) (ilii)ping of Denmark, 203 

Eric (VI) Menved of Denmark, 203 

Eric IX fthe Saint) of Sweden, 204 

Eric XIV oi Sweden, 413 

Eric T.aespe of Sweden, 204 

l'>ic of Pomerania, Kin^ of Denmark, MMtlen, and Norwav, 
312,313 

Eric ]‘lowf)enny, Kintr of Denmark. 203 
Eric the ('omiueror of Swedeti, 203 
Jiric tile ked of Iceland, 170, 55N 
Ericsson, John, inventor, 554 
l^ricsson, T.eif, Norse leader, 3t)5, 55S 
Erie ( anal, completed, 771 
Erie R.k., 774 

Erik the Priest Hater, of Xorw.iy, 204 
Erik (he ked, discovered (ireenland, 365 
J'irik the Red's Land, 569 
Eritrea, 1160 

I’.rnest Au)^ustus, l)uke of (’umherland, Kiny f>i IL.iiuvi-r, 669, 
670 

Erdsd, 16 

Errizuri/, Federico, pres, of (’hile, ,S09 

Errdzuriz. Icilerlco, son of the alw.ive. pre-, of ( hdi.. MO 

Erskine, St. \ incent Whit.shed, Afrit an explorer, .si.s 

lirtelit/ille cult lire, 15, 18 

Ixrto^trul, leader of a Turkish tribe, 325 

J'iryx, 86 

ErzberRer, Matthias, Derman statesman, 942, 951.99fv, 997 
I'irz.erum, tapturta] fiy John Kiirkua-, 179; taken by the Rus¬ 
sians, 929; taken by the J’urks, 947; 'I reaty of, 802 
Erz.iiiRan, fiattle of, 26(t; taken by tlie kussi,ui-.'M” 

Escobar, (len. (ionzjilo, Mexitan insurgent. 1076 
F'.scolar, Pedro do, e.Nplorer, 364 
Escurial, In Sjtain, 389 
Eshmunaz.ar 1, 11, 33 

l.'.:skinios, 20 

Eskishehr, taken by the (ireekv, retaken )»> the 1 urk-. 1095 
Ivspartero, Den. Baldomero, “Duke of the Xittory,” sp.mish 
statesman, 645, (t46 
EspionriRc Act, in the E.S., 1049 

d’J'isprdttiLMiil, Jean-lacques Duval, pre- i>i itn f orlinirnt of 
Paris, 448 

Essad Pasha, heads provisional rovI . in i0|9 

Essarhaddon (.\shur-ah-idflin), 24, 27, .FL .19 

Essov on ropuliitton , by .Vlalthiis, 549 

Essen,1148,1164 

Essc.v, Ancdti Sa.von kingdom, Ihti 

Essex, Artlnn t’ajiel, 1st l.arl of, Itritisfi ^lau-siiian. 428 
Essc.v, Robert Devereux, 3d Earl of. EuRli-h idmmaniler, 373, 
377, 378 

Essex (U.S..S.) captures the Alert (Hr.), 7()9 
Esslinp, battle of, see .Asiicrn 

d’EstainR, t'harles Hector, ('ount, Ereiicli aibiili,tl 521 
Estates-t leneral, 232, 21<>f., 578, 579 
d’Este, Maria, marries James, Duke of 'i’ork, 427 
Esterha/.y, .Major Marie Charles, and the Itreyfie t.iM-, 641 
Esterhaz.y, Count Maurice, premier of HunRary. 941 
Esther, book of, 30 

EstiRarribia, fosf; Felix, pres, of ParaRuav, 106(>, 1135 
Estonia, 943, 966, 1028, 1031, 1014 /., 11.40, 1 142, 1145, 1 148 | 

Estonian Revolt, Peutonic (trder take-, F ^toni.i from the 1 »:ines, 
310 

Estrup, Jacob, leader of (he Conservative Party in l4enmark. 
697 

Ixtaiilcs, Treaty of, 381 
i'iteocTetans, 47 
Ethhaal, KiriR of Tyre, 31 
Ethelbert c)f Kent, 166 
Ethelfreda of Mercia, 167 
Ethelred the Redcless, .Saxon kiriR, 167, 168 
ixthelstan, tomfilcles conquest of Danelaw, 167: crushes Scotch 
cITorl at revolt, 168 

Fithiopia, 524,660 7., 754,83-C//.,90,4Jf.,990, 10852b, 11.48, 1160 

Fithinpian eri.-ds, 9()3 

Ethiopian dynasty, 24 

F’.thnikf Hetairia, tJreek orRaniz.ation, 74() 

IMon, founded, 271 
F.truria, 68 passim 

Etruscans, defeated Phoeaean settlers, 53; debated in naval 
battle, 57; lirst aftfieared in Italy, f»8. 09; ili'leafed at Take 
X'adimo, 73; in tlie 3d Samnite \\ar. 74, 94, lOtt 
Etymologiae of Isidore of Seville, 163 
d'Eu, Casfon d’Orleans, Comte, 817 
Euboea, 46 passim 
Eubulus, 64 
Euclid, 75 
laucratidcs, 43 
Eudes, .see Odo 


Eudes. Count of Chartres and Troyes, 225 
Eudo, T)uke, 187 
Eiuli), Priitce of Oriel, 169 
Eudocia, dauRhter of Valenlinian, 145 
Eiidocia, widow of \'alentinian, 145 
Eudo.via, dauRhter of Hauto, 121 
Eudoxia, dauRhter of Theodosius 11, 121, 122 
Eudoxia, widow of Constantine, 250 
EuRcne, Archduke, Austrian commander, 925 
F.iiRene, Prince of .Savuv, 444; imimrial commander, 446, 457, 
461, 463,484 

EiiRenia of HattenberR, Oueen of Spain. 647 

liuR^nie de Monti jo, Empress of the !■ tench, 633 

EuRcnitis, Roman emperor, 120 

EuRC-nius, translator of Ptolemy’s Opiirs, 223 

EuRenius HI (llernardo PaRanelli), Po[)e, 219, 256 

FiuRenius 1\' (Caliriel Condulmieri), Pope, 289, 292 

Kumenes 1,37, 77, 81 

Eumenes II, 37. 75, 80-84, 89 

Eumenes 111, 37 

Fiunornia, 30 

Eunuchs, 37, 135 

liunus. capturcil, 90 

Fupen, turned over to BeiRium, 952, 974, 997; 1163 

liui.hrate.s, 24-25, 28. 29, .44 

Eiiric, King of 'I'oulouse, 144, 163 

Euritades, lireek dramatist, 6i 

Kurymeilon River, naval victory, 55 

liusebiiis, 23 

Eusebius. Bishop of Caesarea,'123 

Fiusebius, Bi.-hoji of Niiomcdia, 123 

Eusebius, Bi.-ho|i of N'crcelli, 142 

Eiitaw. battle of, 522 

I•.^lthydemlls. 43, 81. 8.4 

l.iitropius, 121 

F.uxiiie, 46. 47, 57. 62,9.4 

1'iv.jRoras of Cvqirus, (>3 

Evangelical (ihurch, in Nazi (iermany, 1001 

livans. Sir (ieorge Dc Luxy, British soldier, 645 

l-.van.s, (tliver, invented high-tircssure engine, 553 

Fve'.ham, battle of, 199 

Exarchate ot Buigaria, established, 729 

Exart hate of Ravenna, estalillshed, 146, 153; conquered liv the 
I.omb.inls, 176 

Extaxaiioiis in .Africa, 5; in .Asi.i, (i; in Mesopotamia, 13. in 
Amfii, .t. 19 

Exhibition of 1851, in Hyde P.'irk, London, 61 If. 

J-.x(>re.sstott of the Emotions in .Man and .-inimals, bv t'luirle' 

I>;irwiti, 552 

Expropriation Law, in Mexico, 1076 

External Matcdonian Revolutionary Organization, 718 

l.xtincl annuals, 6, 19 

lixtra territoriai rights in Cliiiui, reliiK]uished by (Jreat Britain 
and the 1. .S., 11.49 
Eylau. battli- of, ,592 

Eyre. EdxxanI John, Australian explorer, 900 
J'iz.ekiel, 3(i, ,41 

“I N " lliree) of the Tenant-Right League, 614, 616 

I aliian Sot iety, toumled, 618 

P.dtius Pictor, Rtiman general, 90 

Eachinetli, (iiovanni .Antonio, Poiie Innocent IX, 396 

Eacta, Luigi, Itab ui prime minister, 987 

Factory Act in lingland, 608 

Eat tory insttei tit>n, in (iermany, 691 

F'aciory laws, in .Sxvedeii Norway, 699 

Ea h.'ieri, Butldhist fiilgrim, 1.40, 136 

Faiilherbe, Louis Eeon Ce.sar, French general, gov. of SenegaL 
840 

FairD.iks, battle of, 778 

Fair Wages .intl Hours of Labor Act, in Canada, 1060 
Eairf.tx, Sir Fhomas, general in Finglish Civil War, 377, 378 
Faisai, King of Syria 1098; King tif Iraq, 1105, 1106 
I’.iisal 11, King t)f Iraq, 1106 
Ealahn. .-unk Ity submarine, 923 
Falcon, J.ian, jires. tif X'eneziielu, 816 

Falk, .Vlalbert, Prussian minister of public Worship, 689. 690 
Ealk Laws. 689 

Falkenhauscn, Den. Ludwug von, gov. of Belgium. 914 
Ealkenhayn, (len. F’.rich von, (jcrman general, 917, 934, 9.48 
Falkenstein, (ien. \'ogel vt>n, defeated the Hanuveriaus at 
I.angensalza, 682/. 

Ealkirk, battle of, 199 
Falkirk Moor, battle of, 435 

Falkland, Lucius ( ary. Lord, Commons leader, 376 
Falkland Di‘i>endeiicy, 574 

Falkland Islands, in dispute between S[)ain and Englamt, 495, 
in coiitroversv between U.S. and Britain, 80fi; iiattle ol, 918 
Fall, .Al)>ert Bacon, and the Teapot Domt- ,,il st.indal, lO.-'l 
Fallen rimliers, battle of, 766 
Fallieres, Clement .Arrnand, pres, of France, 613 
Fallmeraycr, Philipp Jacob, in the Frauktui t I' lrliament, 676 
Fallinix, Frederic Alfred Pierre, Count de, French statesman. 
631,033 

Fjimily (\>mi»act. Between France and Spain, 451,452, 495 

Family Comixact, in Upper Canada, 795 

Famine, in Russia, 706, 742 

Fan Xoii, Hisht)i». .Albanian leader, 1019 

Fanning Island, discttvered, 895; British cable station dest royed, 

Eara. 13 
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Faradav, Michael, F.niilisb inventor, 551, 5 54 

Far Kastern Rc;,ul.lu . in eastern Sil.eria, 1032, 1118 

Far Kaslern I'riiiliee, forine<l, 741 

Fare], William, Swiss reformer, 4(W 

l arewell, Francis (Icortre, dei lares Natal British, S.Sl 

Faria, Bento I'ereyra de,on Fortiij^uese mission to China, 539 

Farias, Valentin G6nicz, pres, of Mexico, 821 

Farina, see La Farinc 

Farm Bankruptcy Act (Frazier-Lemke), declared unconstitu¬ 
tional, 1053 
Farm Credit Act, 1053 
[■'arm MortgaKe Foreclosure Act, 1053 
F'arm Mortgage Ketinaiicing Act, 10,53 
Farmers’ and Fahor Farty in Soutliwesi Africa, 1092 
Farnese, Alessandro, l‘opc Paul ill, 3‘>o 

Farnese, Alexander, Duke of Parma, gov. of the Netherlands, 
3K1 

Farnese, Elizabeth, of Parma, marries Philiii V of Spain, 452, 
4.59 

Farouk, Kiri}' of Egypt, 10S4 

Farf|iihar, Sir kobert, seized French stations in Madagascar, 
S59 

Farrngiit, David Clasgow, American admiral, 770, 77S 
Far-., 127, 128 

Farther Spain {Flispania Ulterior), 38 
/ tiscio di Combattivu'nio, formed by Mussolini, 980 
fascist ('ongress at Najtles, 988 

Fascist (irand Council, made an olticial organ of Italy, 989 
Fascist Republican regime, in Italy, ilisinti'grated, 1104/. 
i'asdsti Exposed, The, by Ciucomo Matteotti, 988 
i' ashoda crisis, 641,748, 833. 845 
l ath Ali Khan, vi/.ier of Afghanistan, 860 
Path Ali Shah, Shah of Persia, ,802 
Father Joseph, French diplomat, 387 
1'atlierlatid Front, in Austria, 1007, 1008 
Fathpur Sikri, town near Agra, 533 
l atima, daughter of Mohammed, 187, 2f)2 
] atimid dynasty, replaced by Omavvad dymtsty, lol; in wars 
with the Mirdasids, 190; descent from Calijrh Ah, 2o3 
l alio, T’eter, leads an insurrection at t-eneva, 460 
‘‘F'atti di Maggio,” bread riots in Italy, OOl 
F'atyanovo culture, 10 

Faulhaber, Cardinal Michel von, fierman churchman, 1002 

l anre, F'eli.x, [ire^. of I'raiicc, 041, <>12 

Fauresmith culture, 6 

i austa, daughter of Maximian, ll‘>, 120 

Faustina, wife of Marcus Aurelius, 11 I 

banstrreht, 302 

Favre, Jules Clause Ciabriel, Frem h Republieaii, 031, 036 

] awkes, (iuy, and the Cimpowder I'lot, 374 

i awkner, John Pascoe, pioneer settler in Australia, 900 

Fayum, 2i, 23; eulture, 18 

February Kevoluliun, in Paris, (>30, 673 

Federal Bank Deilosit IrisiirauK ( orporaiion, 1054 

Federal Bureau of Livestigalinn, |1 5o 

Federal (.'ouncil {liundcsrot) of the North t .ermaii (.onfedera- 
tion, 686 

Federal Jiimerge.ncy Relief Act, 1054 
J'eder.'il Farm Loan Hank Act, 792 
Federal Farm .Mortgage (Corporation, 1053 
Fetlcral Power Commission, 1055 
Fe<leral Reserve Bank Act, 791 
Federal tarilF, in .Australia, 904 
F’ederal J’rade Commission Ai t, 791 
Federalist Parly, F.S., 704 
Ftderaiion des Bourses do Travail, 641 
FUH'ration des Syndicats, 641 

Ffdtration du Farli des Travailleurs Sorialisle.s de France, social¬ 
ist i)olitical party, 6.39 

Federation of Centra! .\meri<a, lormeil, 1072 

Federation of Labor, in New Zealami, 908 

Federation of Organized 'I'rades an<i Fa.dni I nions, 784 
Federation of Students in \ enezuela, 1070 
I ederigo of Naples, deposed by the pope, 393 
Federmarm, Nieohius, agent of the Welser-, 488 
Fehrbellin. battle of, 442, 471 
F'ehrenbacli, Komstantin, Oerman premier, 997 
F'ejervdry, Baron (if-za, Hungarian statc-.man, 696 
Felix, beaten by Aiitius, 121 
Felix, Antonius, procurator of Judea, 1<I<> 

Felix V (Amadeus of Savoy), Pope, 289, 32.s 

Felton, John, assassin of the Duke of_^Buckingham, 375 

Feng Kuo-chang, pres, id (diina, 1117 

Feng 'Lao, printed the nine Chinese classics, 341 

Feng Yii-hsiang, Chinese war loni, 1119 

Fcngt’ai, attacked liy Hoxers, 883 

Fenian Ilroiherhooii, formed in New York, 614; raids in Can¬ 
ada, 796 

Fenwick, Sir John, in jilot to u.s.sassinate William 111, 431 
Ferdinand I, elected Prince of Bulgaria, 741; dismisses Stam- 
bnlov, 718, 745; assumes title of tsar, 718,755; abdicates,948, 
1022 

Fenlinand I^of^Castile, 164, 284 


jNarnonne; ireaty oi Cinsmuia, in coaimon to cie 

\'eniee, 393, 394; his death, 393/. 

Ferdinand III, takes Cordova and .Seville from the Moors; helps 
Almohade emperor, 234/.; African invasion. 235 
Ferdinand 1, Emperor of Austria, 671,674 


Ferdinand I, Cierman emperor, 402; King of Bohemia, 419; war 
with John Zapolya; war against the Lurks, 419/., 422; suc¬ 
ceeds to imperial throne, 423 

Ferdinand IE German emi>eror; battle of the White Mountain, 
404, 465; Treaty of Lubeck, 405; Treaty of i'rague, 406/.; his 
death, 407 

Ferdinand 111^ German emperor, 407 

Ferdinand 1, King of .\a()les, 458; flees to Sieilv, 586; dethroned 
by Napoleon, .592; restored to the throne, 602, 650 
Ferdinand 1 (the Handsome) of Portugal, 283, 284 
Ferdinand 1. King of Rumania, 720, 721, 925, 1024, 1025 
F’crdinand VI, King of Spain, 451,452 

Ferdinand VII of S|)ain, .502, 627, 643; 644; 645; South Ameri¬ 
can colonies, 799, 80(), 802 

Ferdinand 11 tBon'ba), King of the Two Sicilies, 654, 658 
Ferdinand, Archduke of Austria, 591 

F'erdinand of .Austria, elected King of Rome and crowned, 400 
Ferdinand of Braganza. heads revolt against )ohn III, 28<) 
F’erdinand of Brunswick, German general, 467 
F'erdinand of Saxe-Coburg, declines thnme of Spain, 646; mar¬ 
ries Maria II, Ouei-n of Portngiil, 648 
Ferdinand the Great, of Leon and Castile, 238 
F'erdinand (the Constant Prince), youngest son of John 1 of 
Portugal, 285, 28() 

J erghana, concpicred by Li Kuang-li, 133; taken by tjutavba, 
187 

Fcrgu.son, Major Patrick, ilefeated at the battle of King'!; Moun¬ 
tain. 522 

Fermiers Rinfranx (tax gatherers), in France, 578 
Fernandez, Gregorio, Spanish sculptor, 389 
FVrn.lndez de t/uiros, Pedro, discovered Tahiti and the .New 
Hebrides, 894 

Fernando l‘o, returned to Spanish rule, 810 
Ferrante (Ferdinand I). of N;iples, 284, 291). 292/., 295, 393 
Ferrara, Gregorio, Honduras leader, 1074 
I'errarese War, 290 

Ferrer Giiardia, Francisco, anti clerical leader in Spain, 648 
Ferrv, fules FratK'ois Camille, French premier, 638, 6,39, 737, 
738, 739. 860.874 
F'estivul of the Supreme Being, ,583 
I'eud of the ('ounts, civil war in Denmark, 410 
F’eudal luildings, in the Ottoman J.mpire, 728 
Fciidali.sm. 147, I 19, 151, 153, 158; in japan, 354 /’. 

F’euillants, moderate monarchists in I reneli Revolution, 580 
Fez, forbidrlen to lie worn in Liirki-v, 1096 
Fez, Kingdom of, 28(i, I reaty of, 839 
F'ichte, Johann (.oltliefi, (tcrman philosopher, 594 
Ficino, Marsilio, Italian humanist, 29() 

Fidenae. 71, 72 

Fiefs in Janaii, abolished, 890 

Field, Cy. as West, brings Atlantic cafile to Newfoundland, 781 

Field of tlie Cloth of Gold, 3()9, 383 

Fieschi, (iiusepiK; Marco, ('orsii an radical, 628 

“Fifteen, The,” Jacol>ile rising in Scotland, 434 

Fifteenth amendment to the L'.S. Constitution, ad<>[>ted, 781 

Fifth Crusade, 257 

Fifth Monarc hv Men, 373, 426 

F'iftieth Ordinance, allowing Hottentots to huv and hold land, 
851 

“Fighting French, ’ 11<>0 

F'igueroa, Fmiliano, pres, of Chile, 1()()5 

Figure painting, in (’’hina. 135 

Fiji, (ILscovered, 894; anneved, 89.5 

Filchner, Dr. Wilhelm, Antarctic exrilorer, 575 

Filelfo, Franeeseo, humanist. 298 

Filippo, Maria, of the \ iscunti, 298; war with Venice, 299 

Filf.sola, Vicente, Mexican eonimander, 80.5 

Fillmore, Millard, 13th pres, of the U.S., 774 

F'ilonardi (a).leases Italian Somaliland for exploitation, 835,836 

Fimbria, Caius, 94 

Finch, .Sir lleneage (later Earl of Nottingham), in the ministry 
of Charles II, 427 
Finigl.icial stage, 15 

Fink, Friedrich August von, Prussian general, 467 
1' inkenstein. Treaty of. 862 

Finland, acquired by Russia, 699, 701; proclaims its indeixend- 
cnce, 943; (Serman tones land; civil war, 943, 1047, 1048' 
iKJst-wur history, 96(1, 1047, 1048; 1028, 1029, 1031; invaded 
by Russia, 1135; 1142: declared war on Germany, 1143; cam¬ 
paign in, 1140/.; 1151, 1154, 1171 
F'inno-Tatar race, 181 
F’insehafen, occujiied, 1169 

Firdausi (.Abul Kasim Mansur), Persian poet, 190 
F'ire, use known to Palaeolithic [leriod, 4 

Firm, Joseph Lannison, invented straight-line printing press, 
556 

First Congress of U,S., 764 
First Crusade, 219, 2.50/., 255/. 

F'irst International, 550, 635, 637, 689 

First Principles, l.>v Herliert ispencer, 550 

First Treaty of Paris (1814), 601,603. 851 

F’iruz (Perozes), makes pieace with Ephthalites, 12S 

Firuz Tughluk, 334 

F’iruzan, Persian general, 128 

Fisher, Andrew, Australian prime minister, 904, 1129 
Fisher^s Ilill, battle of. 779 

F'ishing rights, on coasts of Newfoundland, 793, 798 
Fitzmauriee, James, aviator, 558 
F’itzmaurices, settled in Ireland, 169 

Fitzroy, Capt. Robert, with Charle.s Darwin in the Beadle 895. 
906 
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Fiume, taken by the Italians, 949, 955, 959, 987 

I'ive Classics, in the Han dynasty, 133 

Five Days in Milan, 673 

Five Forks, battle of, 779 

Five-Mile Art, of the Clarendon Code, 426/. 

Five-Year Plans, in Russia, 1034 

F'laccus, Hordeonius, 107, 108 

F'laccus, L. Valerius, succeeds Marius, 93, 94, 95 

Flaccus, M. F'ulvius, 91 

Flagellants, 302 

Flamininus, Titus Quinefius, Roman general, 80, 88 
F'laininius, Caius, Roman general, 87 

Flanders, ^'ranted bv Charles the Raid to Baldwin Iron-Arm, 
158; its influence m the Hanseatic League, 309 
Flanders, Count of, in alliance with Edward 1, l‘/9; 231; refases 
assistance to Isdward IH, 264 
Flanders, Count^of, son ol Leoiiold II of Belgium, 720 
Flandin, Pierre Etienne, F'rench i>renner, 978 
Flatters, Paul Francis Xavier, Alrican explorer, 837 
Flavius, Cnaeus, 73 
Fleix, I'reaty of, .584 

Fletcher r. J'eck, decided by John Marshall, 770 
Fleurus, liattle of, 583 

Fleury, Andrf* Hercule de, cardinal and French statesman, 447 
Flight of Mohammed (Hijrah, Hegira), 184 
F'linders, Matthew, Australian explorer, 896 
Flint, Mr., British interpreter at Tient.sin. .540 
Flint industry, 5 
ilodden Field, battle of, 369 
F'lor, Roger de, with Catalan mercenaries, 322 
Florence, early history, 293 /7.; center of the Italian Renais¬ 
sance, 296; reimblic under Niccolo Cap|)oni. ,194; .Alessandro 
de Medici hereditary ruler; (irand Duchy of I'uscany, .598; 
Treaty of, 588; captured Ity .Mlies, 1162 
F’lores, Alfredo Conzales, jires. of Costa Rica, 1072 
F'lorcs, luan, iires. of F.c uador, 813, 814 
Flores, Venancio, jires. of ITuguay, HI 1 
Floriaruis, M. Annius, 116 
ilorida, ceded to the U.S., 770 

I loridahlanc a, Don Jos7‘ Mohino y Redondo, Count of, Spanish 
reform minister, 451,452 
Florin, first coined, 293 
Fiorina, battle of, 9.34 

llorus, Julius, leads revolt of the Treveri, 103 

Foch, C.’en, Ferdinand, 9] 2, 941; on the Supreme War (Imncil; 

commandcT-iii-chief of the Allied armies in France, 945 
Foesani, taken by Auslro-( lerman forces, 935; truce of, 'H4 
Foix, (iaston de, Duke of Nemours, French gencnil, 3M 
F'oix, (Jermaine de, married Ferdinand of Ar.igon, 387 _ _ 
Fokker, .Anthony Hermann (Jerard, airplane de.signer, 557, 946 
Follen, Karl, leader of the Burscht'nxchajl, 669 
I’oisom point, 19 

F’onck, Keti6. F'rench air lighter, 946 
F'onseca, Hermes da, iires. of Brazil, 818 

Fonseca, luan Rodriguez de, Siianish minister of the Indies, 
496,499 

F'onseca, Manoel Dcodoro da, president of Brazil, 817, M8 
F'ont, koticrt, 5 

Fontainelileau, Treaties of, 443, 452, 4.54, 468 
Fontaney, Jean de, cured Chinese cn 4 )eror. 5.59 
F'ontenay, battle of, 157 
Fontenoy, battle of, 4.55, 466 
Foochow, niiened to trade, 879 

F'oods, of Palaeolithic ])eriod,4; in I'ost Palajeolithic, 10 
Foot-binding, iierrnitted to Chinese onh , 537 
Foraker (loseiih Benson) Act, establi,filing civil govt, in Puerto 
Rico, 824 

F'orbes, Ceorge William, premier of New Zealand. 1131 
F'orbes, Cen. John, took Fort Dui|uesnc, 516 
F'orbes, Rosila, at the Kufra (>asis, 1081 

F’orbes, William Cameron, gov.-gen. ol the Philipi'ines, 910; 

heads commission to Haiti, 1078 
FMrce Bill, enacted by I’.S. Congre,s.s, 772, 7S4 
F'orced labor, Congo natives, 844 
F'ord, Henry, .American industrialist, 557, 790 
Fordney McCumber Tarifl .Act, 1051 
F'oreign F’.conomic Co-ordination Ofliceof, 1141 
F'oreign Fhdistnient Act, of England, 645 
F'oreign Relief and Reliabilitntion, Otfice of, 1141 
Forest Clantons, of the Swiss Confederation, 301, .506 
forficd Decrrtah, first pai)al citation, 153 
Former (or Liu) Sung dynasty, 135 
Formosa, 881, 890, 1171 
F'ormosus, Pope, 152, 160 
F'orrest, Sir John, Australian explorer, 902 
FJjrster, Albert, head of the Danzig Free State, 067, 1002 
IVirstcr, William F'.dward, English statesman, 615 
I'ort Dauphin, in Madagascar, founded, 8.59 
F’ort Donekson, surrenders to Craiit, 778 
Fort Douaumont, taken by the Cerrnans, 9.50 
Fort Duquesne, built by the French, .516 
Fort Henry, surrenders to (len. Crant, 778 
Fort Le Boeuf, built by the F'rench. 516 
F'ort Lee, surrendered to the Briiisli, 521 
F'ort Nassau, later Tort Orange, 510, 512 
Fort Prc.5nu’ J.sle, erected by the French, 516 
Fort Rouillc, on site of present day J’oronto, 516 
F'ort Rui>el, occupied by a Bulgar-Oernian force. 93? 

F’ort Sumter, bombarded by Cen. Beauregard, 776 
Fort Vaux, taken by the Germans, 930; retaken bv the French, 
931 


Fort Washington, surrendered to the British, 521 
Forts Clark and Hatleras, captured liy I'ederal ships, 776 
F'ortcscue, Sir John, chief justice of tlie King’s Bench, ideas fore 
shadowed policies of Henry VII, 271 /. 

Fortis, Alessandro, Italian premier, 662 
“Forty-Seven Rottin,” 548 
Forum Gallorum, battle of, 98 
Forum of Trajan, in Rome, 69, 110 
Fosna culture, 18 

Foiich(-, Joseph, French revolutionary leader, 582, 583 
F3)U(iue, Henry August, Prussian general, 467 
F'ouquier-Tinville, Antoine (Juentin, i)ublit jirosecutor at revo¬ 
lutionary tribunals, .583 
F'our Articles of Prague, 303, 30S 
Four-Power Pacihe Treaty, 955 
F'our-l’owcr Pact, 990 
Fmir-A'ear Plan, of Nazi Germany, 1002 
Four Years’ War, 77 /. 

F’ourdrinier brothers, Henry and Se.ily, invented papfer-making 
machine, 553 

F’ourier, Francois Marie Cliarles, French .soclological w-ritcr, 
549, 628 


Fourteen Points, of Pres. Wilson, 944, 1049; .o cepted hy Ger¬ 
many and Austria, 950, 951 

Fourteenth arncrulment to the U.S. Constitution. 780/. 

Fourth i’rusadr, 220/., 254, 256/. 
l;^ourlh Laleran Council, 221, 257 

F'ox, Charles James, created Lord Holland. 4.55; 436; foreign 
sec re t a ry, 43 7; 7 68 
Fox, Luke, English e.xpiorer, .560 
Faxhall Man, 9 
Franc, devalued, 978 

France, 147/., 225/., 273/., 440/.. 505/., .578/., 626 / . 
912 /., 976 /.; in Secoml World War, 1 135, 11.56, 114.5, 
1146/., 1148, 1156, 1163 f. 

Franche (.'orrile, .595; occupied hy Ccuidf-, 442; restored to 
.Si>ain, 442; annexed to France, 459 
F'ranchet-d’Fspercv, Louis F61ix Marie, French general, 920, 
948 


Franchise Bill, in England, 617 

Francis I, of Austria, 581, 592, 601,670 A. 672 

Francis I, of France, 369, 382/., 388, 394, 395. 400, 401, 505 

Francis 11, of F'rance, .572, 384 

Francis 1, Gcriiiaii empero'-, 459, 464, 46.5, 467 

F'rancis II, of \ai»les, 658 

Francis II Rakdezi, 462/. 

F'r.incis, Duke of Alcncon, 384 
Francis, Duke of Cadiz. 645 
Francis IV, Duke of Modena, 650 
J/.incis Charles, Austrian Ardidukc, 674 
Francis I'cidinand, Austrian Arcliduke, 694; a.ssa.ssinated at 
Sarajevo, 695, 715, 761 

Francis Joseiih I, of Austria, 635, 674, 681, 69.5, f)94, 695, 696, 
733, 746, 755, 930 
Francis of Assisi, 221 
Francis, Sir Philip, 4.56, 535 

Franc iscans, in England, 198, 201; protest agriinsi luxury of 
jMipes at Avignon, 286; niis.sions in Florida, 49.5; in Spanish 
America, 498/. 

Franco, Gen. Francisco, insurgent leader in Sjianish Civil War, 
983, 984, 1004, 1088; dictator, 1139, 1144 1150 
ITanco, Jo.'io, prime minister of (Jarlos 1 of Portugal, 649 
Franco, Maniud, lues. of Paraguay, 1065 
Franco, Rafael, pres, of Paraguay, 1()6() 

F'ranco, Rafael, revolutionist, 814 

ITaiu'o-Tialian Agreement on Morocco and Trijioli, 661, 751; 

on Fthi(.)pia, 1085 
Fr.'inco-Prussian war, 688 

Franco Russian .Alliance, 640, 742; extended, 748, 751,963, 965 

F ranco Russian loan to China, 882 

F'ranco Soviet Treaty, 1143 

F'ranro-Spanish ('ampaign in Morocco, 981 

F'ranco .Syrian Treaty, 1097 

1 ranco-'Turkish Agreement, on the Sanjak of Alexandretta, 
1097 

F’ratr.ois, Hcnnanu von, German general, 916 
Frankfort, occujiied by the French, 99? ; Treaty of. 6.56 
Frankfurt ('on.s,litution, 677 

Frankfurt National Assembly or Parliament, 675, 676, 677 
Franklin, Benjamin, .American statesman, 516, 517 
F'rankiln, Lt. datcr Sir) John, Arctic explorer, 5(>2, 563/. 
Franklin, Lady, 5(4 
Franklin relief exiHiditions, 563 /. 

Franklin-Bouillon, Henry, F'rench dijilomat, 109.5 
Franks fMervings), 116, 118, 120, 142, 144, 147 
F'ranz Joseph Land, discovered, .564; claimed by Austria, an¬ 
nexed by Kus'-ia, 570 
Fraser, Simon, linglish explorer, 793 
FTaticelli, religious reformers, 288 
Frederick 1 of Tienmark,4T2 
Frederick HI of Denmark, 474 

Frederick IV of Denmark, look part in Northern War, 474; 561 

Frederick V of Denmark, 474 

F'rederick VI of Denmark, 697 

Frederick \11 of Denmark, 676, 681,697 

F'rederick \ ITT of Denmark, 697 

F'rederick IV F'.lcctor Palatine, leader of the Protestant Union, 
402/. 

Frederick V (the Winter King), Elector Palatine, 404; elected 
King of Bohemia, 404, 419, 465 
Frederick 1 (Barbarossa: Red Beard), king, 208; led Third Cru 
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saHe, 210, 247; executes Arnold of Brescia, 219; 220; cxcom- 
municLilcd, 220, 223; 240; death, 256; 206 
Frederiik II {Stupor Mutuli), (lerman ciMpemr, 190; 210 /.; 
abatidons (.erftian ('hurth to Innocent III, 2i 1; 230; e.vcoin- 
niunicated| crowns himself Kinj; of Jerusalem, 211, 257; de¬ 
poses and imprisons his son Henry, 212; c.vcomnuinicatecl a 
second lime, 21 2, 257; attempts at assassination, 213; 214/.; 
l)ecame Kin^ of Jerusalem, 257; 203 ; 307; death, 213,200, .S02 
Frederick HI, German eni[ierf>f, 2S0, 3()4, 305, 31f( 

I rederick HI, Kmiieror of Gernmnv, 6.S3, 6SS, (>01 
Frederick IV, German emperor, 306 
I'reiicrick I, King ol 1‘ru.ssia, 46) 

I’rederick II (the Great) of Prussia, 44~. ICis, 4(>6, 467, 46,S, 460, 
4.S1,4H4; his death, 460 

Frederic k I of Hesse-' asscl, Kinrr") ''ueden, 473 
Frederick HI of Sicily, 234 
I reilerick, K-in)^ of Sicily, 200 

I reilcric k, .\r(h.luke, Austrian commander in chief, 014 
Frederick of Antioch, 203 

I rederick of Austria, last of the HahenherKs, 24f>, 3116 
Frecieric k of Uranclenhur(.;, 303 
I'rederick the Wise, of Saxony, 400 

I rederick ( harles, Prince of Hesse, elected Kin^ of Finland, 
1047 

h rc'cleric k Charles, Prussian prince, 633, 638 

Frederic k Henry of Holland, 433 

Fre'leriek William 1, King of Prur>sia, 462, 465 

Frc'clerick William H of Prus.sia, 531 

Fredenek William 111 of Prussia. 5S6, 59R, 6m . 671) 

Irederick William IV of Prussia, 670, 676, 677; on the verge of 
war with Austria, 673, 630 
I rederic k William, Duke, iniicerial general, 467 
Fredeiu k William, the Great Klee tor of Hrandenhurg, 407,442, 
4fc,s 471 

Irederic ksluirg, battle of, 773 
Free Citv oi D.an/.ig, 1002 

Free French, 1137; forc:(.‘s, led bv t.en, c|e Gaulle. 11.13, 1J41, 
1159 

Freedmen’s Bureau Bill, 730 

Freedom of conscicnc'e, demamli'fl l.'V k ro’rovelFs immv. 378 
Frc’crport hercesv. avowed bv Stepiieii .\. Dougla-,, 775 
FrCL'dlae, 73, 01 
Freiburg, battle of, 4o3 
1 rc'ire, kam6n, trres. of < 'bile, S ()0 

1 reliiighuvsen, Frederick Theodon', .American seerelarv of 
state, 784 

I rench, John Denton Pinkslone, 1st Karl of Yprc's, British gen¬ 
eral, «57, 0] 2, 020 
I'rcnch and Indian War, 516 
French Canucroons, 1033 
I'Yench Cat holies, mission on 'I'aiiiti, 305 
French Gommitlee of National Piberatioc;. 1 140, 1141 
I'rench ('ommimist Party, 1144 
Irench C’onsidtativc National Assendde. 1 143 
Irene h (Vist India (ki., 444 
I'rench I'.ciualorial Africa, 346, 103s 

I’rench I'orccs of the Intc.-rictr (I P.’ , ! n iu h iinclerground, 1163 

French Guinea pr'Ufetorate, 34(1 

I'rench hcjstages, cweciiled by (■erri,,iu\, 1137 

French in North .America, 505 /'. 

French Indo China, 374/., 1 117, 1 1 o,, i l.S.s, 1165 

French Mediterranean coast, 116.3 

i''rench .Morocco, 1160 

F’rench navy, scultlc'd, 1158 

French North .Africa, 1153, 1160 ' , 11('>2 

French Protestantism, its hegintiings, 383 

French kevolution, 573 /'. 

French West Africa, 1158 

Fri'iiuens, fiapal decree concerniiiK general councils, 239 

I'rerc, .Sir Henry Bai'fle Kciwarcl, gov. of Cape Culciny, S53 

Frerc- f trban, Walther, a leader i.il I'he Kilic-ral in Bc4:;iiim, 623 

I'reron, Koin’s Slariislas, I''reticii rev 'li.linni .i, 53.1 

Freud, Sigmund, Austrian [csycbologi-i, 552 

Freycinet, Charles de, I'rench pK.miicr, 636, 630 

I'reycinct, I.onis Claude Desaulscs dc-, French (‘xidorer, H95 

“Friars’ Bands,’’ in the; I’hilijipines, OpO 

Briars Minor (Minorites, Grey Briars, Cordediems), 221 

Frias, 'I’onUis, jeres. of Bolivia, 812 

I'ribourg, 'Pre-aty of, 382 

Frick, Wilhelm, minister of the intenor under Hitler, 1000 

Friedewaldc, Treaty of, 402 

Fritigcrn \ isigoth leader, 143 

Frit.sch, Werner von, (Jerman chief of staff, 1004 

Friulian Mark, 155 

I rohisher, Martin, British e.xj'Iorc.-r, 5t)7, 550 
Froissart, Jc'an, French historian, 2e7 
Frolic (Br.; caotiireH bv the IP(;?/>, 760 
Fronde, disf nrlsinc es of I fie, 440 

I rontenac, Bouis de Buade, ( ount cie. founded Fort Frontenac, 
507 

Frontiers, battle of 013 

Frost, John. Bngllsli radical, 600 

I’romie, janier- Ant hony, Briglish itistorian, 353 

Frumentius, convened the Kingdom of ,A\um tc) Christianity, 

328 

I’u, Chinese prince, 537 
Fuad I, King of Bgypt, 1083, 1084 
I’uad Pasha, Turkish grand vizier. 72's 
F’uentes dc Gnoro, battle of, 506 

1 ujiwara, Japanese c lan, 140, 351,352; period in Japanese his¬ 
tory, 352; cru-shed by Voiitonao, 356 


Fu-k’ang-an, invades Nepal. .540 
Fukien, Chinese icrovinee, 832, .892 
Full Bronze .Age, 13 

Fulton, kobert, Atnericrm inventor, 553, 768 
Fulvia, Antony’s wile, 99 

Fulviu.s, Marcirs, dedeats Rome in 2c! Samnile War, 7.3 
F’urmirnaro Konoye, Japanese prime mini.ter, 1136, 1 I6.S, 1166 
F’unan, stizerain of Chen-la, 137 
Fundamental Constitutions, for Carolina, 513 
Fundamental Baws, promulgaled in kussia, 703 
Fundamental t )rcic-rs, establishing a general court in ( onnecti 
eut, 509 

Funding Bill of 1 ..S., 764 

Funk, Walther. minister of economies in < lermany, 1004 
Funston, Frederick, captures Aguinalclo, 000 
F’iirstcnherg, Fran/. Fgon von, Bishetp ut .Strassburg, 443 
Fiis.sen, Treaty of, 4(>6 

fiabalas, I.eo, Byzantine leader, 259 
< <a))bar, 35 

(Sihrllr, salt ta.v, 276, 277, 578 
Gabes, 1160 
Gabinius, Aulus. 95 
Gabinus, .34 

Gablcnz, Biidwig Karl V\'ilhelm, .Austrian g(mera!,682 

Gabras of Trehizond, a feudal family, 25.1 

Gad, tribe of. 29, 30 

Gad.sdcn Pun base, 774 

Gaelic- pKcetry, 169 

Gaels, see Goidels 

Gaeta, a city republic-, 217; battle of, .39,3 
Gaetulicus, consi'iiacy against Caligula, 105 
Gag resolutions, against anti-slavery petition", 773 
Gagern, Heiiiric'h von, pres, of the Iranklurt National As¬ 
sembly, 675, 676 
Gainev’'Mill, battle of, 773 

Gaiseric- tGeri'C-ric) Ic-acls A'anciaB into Africa, 121; .sacks Komc, 
122, 142, I4,C 144; takes Garlhagc, 145 
Gaius, Roman jurist, 117 
Gains ( ’ae".-u-, .w Galigiila 

(iaidn, Jose Antonio, leader <4 revull in .New Granada. 300 
Galapagos Islands, 115() 

Galatia, Kingdom of, becomes a Kornan province, 37; e-dab- 
lislic-(i b\ Celts, 73; invaded by Arabs, I S7 
Galatians, defeated by .Attains I, .37, 80. 31 
Galba, '-/•rvins .Rulpiciiis, komaii cmpcTor, 107 
Galcl;in. < hiel of tlie Glcit jungars, 539 
G.-dc-;czz<», ot the \ i.sconli, 293 

Galerii!-. ((’. t.alerius A'alcritis Maximianus), koman cmiiicror, 
113, 110. 124 

G.'dicia, t.cken by Austro-Germans, 9.t2 
(.alilc-e, 29. 32 

Galimla, f’arlos Blanco, heads mililarv junta gtivl. of Bolivia, 
1067 

(Jall.-c", .Alattliias, imperial genend, 406, 407 
(<a!l<-y Hill Man. 9 

Gallieni, Joseph .Simon, Irc-m h general, 361,0I4, 020 
Gallienus, Publius Biciniiis Bgiiaiiu., komau cmiperor, 116, 124 
Gallipoli, c ampaign. 9|0 // 

Galloway, Joseph, American statesman, 520 
Gallus, half-brother of Julian, tlunson as ( aesar, 120 
Galliis, G. A'ivius Trebonianus, 115, 116 
Gallwiiz, Max xon, German gcmeral, ‘P!2 
Gabon, Sir Iraneis, F.nglish scientist, 552 
Galvani, Buigi, Italian physicist, 45,5 
Gdivez, Jo.se de. occupies Bi>per Caliioriiia, 403 
Gama, Christopher da, Portuguese coiui'ai .lador, 524 
Gama, Vasco da, Porfugue.se cjisc'overer. .GO, 524, .530 
(iamarnik, Ian Borisovich. Bolshevik leader, 10.U> 

(.auiarra, Agii.stin, pres, of Peru. 31 1,3!2 
Ciambetta, Beori, I'rench state,sman, 635, (».1(), 733, 331 
Gandiia, British settlement, 340 

Ganihier Islaiul, protectorate estahlislicnl by the I’rench, 895 
Gamelin, Gustav e, I'rench commander-in-diief, 1146 
Gandumak, I'rcalv of, 367, 368 
(iandhara.42,43.1,36;arl, 129 131 

tiaridhi, Mohandas Karamchancl, Indian national haider; in the 
Iransvaal, 858, 859; returns tv) India; campaign of passive 
re.sisfance and non-co-operation, 1111; withdraws from the 
National Congress, 1113; 1138 
Gangas, wars with the t 'halukyas, 336 
Ganja, battle of, 862 
Ganjin, Chinese monk, 351 
Capon, I-’aiher George, Russian labor leader, 707 
Garashaiiin, Iliya, Serbian statesman, 714 
Garay. Juan de refounded Buenos Ainrs, 490, 492, 493 
Garbai, Alexander, Hungarian Bolshevik leader, 953, 1013 
Garcfa, King of Beon, 164 

Gardanne, Gen. Claude Mathieu, reorganizes Persian army, 862 
Gardiner, Stephen, Bishop of W/nchester, 372 
Gardoqui, Diego de, Spanish diplomat, 766 
Garfield, lames Abram, 20th pre.s. of B.S.. 782, 783 
Gariljalcli, Giuseppe, Italian patriot, 655, fi58, 6.59 
Garigliano, battles of, 179, 387. 393 
Garlande family, in Prance, 227 

Gamier, Marie Joseph Francois, French colonial commander. 
874,880 

Garrison, William Bloyd, established the Liberator, 771 
Gas engine, 556 

Gas lights, iirsi introduced in London, 553 
Gasca, Pedro de l.c, .Sfcanish conquistador, 490 
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Gasp^e afTair, 518 

Gaston, Jean Baptiste, Duke of Orleans, 387, 440 
Castone, (.ian, ruler of Tusiany, 45‘> 

Gates, {jen. Horatio, American general, 522 

(iatl), Kin);:(l(jni of, 3U 

Gaifias, hymns in the Avrsla, 39, 41 

GatHrif.' Richard Jordan, invented the machine jiun, 554 

(iatty, Harold, circled ^hihe alone by airplane, 558, 1052 

(iatiKainela, battle of, 4(J, 65 

(.aid, corKjuest by Caesar, 96; revolt under Vercingclorix, 97; 
overrun by invaders, 121, 166 

Gaulle, ClMrles de, I'rcnch general, 1140,1142, 1143, 1144; head 
of I' reiich .National (domniit tee, 1148; “I ree I rench ” leader, 
1 158, 1159; at (d.Tsablanca Conference, 1160 
(iauls, sack Rome, 72, 74 
Gautama, 41 

Gaveston, Piers, favorite of Edward II of IciiKland, 264 
Gaza , Kin),,'dom of, 30; battles of, ,35, 77, 938, 948 
Gedrosia, 65 

(iedymin of Lithuania, 313, 316 
(.edrard, I'abre, jires. of Haiti, 825 
Gela, 47, 57, 1162 
(bdasius, Po[.e, 146 

(jflasius 11 ((liov.inni C'oniuln), I’o[>e, 219 
(ielinier. Vandal usurper in North .\frica, 172 
Gelo, .34 

Gelon of Gela, 57 

Gernpakii, SuKita, translator of a text on anatomv, 548 

Gene.'dogif .il charts, see tabic of conicni- 

General Asscndjly,of the Gnited Nation-., 11~1 

Geiier.'d ( onfederation of Lal.or f(. .1 .), in 1 ram i , 977, d.^sO 

(leiuTal Court of Massachusetf-. Bay tolony, 509, 51 1, 517, 518 

General Motors strike, 105() 

General '1 rades’ I'nion, linking: New York trade societic:., 772 
(jeneral warr.ints, de( l.ired ille>;al, 436 
(ienesis, 30 

Genet, Edmond ( harhs Idlouard, I'reneh nlinl,■^ter to the t'..S., 

764 

(ieneva, ad.opts the Reformation, 409; ,annexed to 1 ranee, 4f>0; 
.seat of the League of Nations, 994; 'Ire.itv of, 3.'2 


GermantowTi, battle of, 521 

Germany, 1.53 jf., 205./1.; 300398460 ff. passim, 667 ff. 
733 jf. passim,^]!pasnm,955 /f.; in Second World 
War, occupied Paris, 1135- invaded I’olaml, 1135, 1145; 
invaded Norway, occupied Denmark, 1135; armistice vxith 
Trance, 1135; pact with Italy and Japan, 1136; con.sulates 
clo.sed in U.S-, 1137; invaded Russia, 1137, 1151; declared 
war on U.S., 1138, 1167; annexed northern Slovenia, 11.39; 
into unoccupied Trance, 11.39, 1148, 1160; occupy Italian 
ritie.s. 1141; jet plane.s again.sl England, 1142; capitulated in 
I’aris, 1142; occupied Hungary, 1142; driven from Pskov. 
1142; surrendered uneonditionally, 1144; divided Poland 
with Russia, 1145; BlUzkrii-i:, 1145; invaded Norway, 1146; 
mechanized divisions into Trance, 1146; bombeii (be.it 
Britain, 1148; occupied ('hannel islands, 1148; submarine 
war, 1148/.; sea and air f.lockade of Britain, 1149; invaded 
Rumania, Yugoslavia, C.reeie, 1)50; ).erietrated Stalingrad, 
11.53; battle of, 11.54, 116) /.; merchant tonnage, 1156; North 
African resistance ended, 1162; capitulated in Italy, 1163; 
invaded by .American First Armv, 116.3; invaded by Allied 
Arniie.s, 1164; surrendered at Reim , ! Ir..;. 

Gcto, Markgr.'if of Pol.ind, 241 

Gerry, Elbridge, .American rommissioimr in 1 ram e, 76fi 
(iervais, Alfreil Albert, I rench admir.il, 712 
Gervinus, (feorg (.olliried, (.erman h)..lurian am! parliamenta¬ 
rian, 676 

(.er/ean culture, 18 

(■eta, Puhlius Sei>timius, brother of Kinperm ('.iracalla, 114 

(fCitysburg, battle of, 778 

Geza, Duke of the Magyars, 245 

(.eza I of Hungary, 245 

Ge/.a 11 of Hungary, 245 

Ghana, Ningdom of. .328. 36.3 

(■iia/i, King of Ira'i, 1106 

Glia/navid.s, dynast',, 190, 332 

fi.'.ent. t.ikeii bv the t .erimius, 9M ; Jreetv of. 769, 793 
t.hi.'.erti, Loien/.o, Itab.m artist. 2'm 
<'diirland.iio, D.iiueniio It.di.'in p.iiiiP'i, 2'>0 
Ghidieri, .Nlieliaeli-, I’ope Pius \ . .396 
l.)>iy,is-ml Din .Mohamiimd, ruh.i of (.hur. .3.32 


(jeneva Protocol. 9,59 

Gengiiis Khan. .SVc Jenghis (Chinjiz.) Khan 
lirnji Mo>iny,(iliiri , japane.se novel, .353 
Gcnkii, foundi r of the Pure Land .sect, 354, 35(i 
Gennacli(»s, (beek patriarch in Gonstantinoplr, 327 
Genoa, Duke of, deeline.s throne of Spain, (H<) 

Genoa, 1141; Repiibljc_o{, 397, 4.59; tran.dormed into the 
Ligurian Rejiuhlic, 585 

Genoa ('onfenau-e, on the Russian problem, 958 
Genouilly, srr Rigault de Genouilly 
Genoxe.s], Antonio, Italian f.ihy..ioeral, 4.55 
Genrokii year j>rriod, 547 
Genshin,.Japanese monk, 35,3 

Genlil, Timile, iiiiiled Ereneh pos.sessions in Afriia, 8].’, Sl.s 
Gentlemen’s agreement between I'.S. and Japan, 8';3; abro¬ 
gated, 1051; between Italy ami (.reat Britain, 991 
Geochronology, 3 

GenlTrey of Anjou, protector of Matilda as (juceu oi l.ngland 
194,227 

Ge(.itTrey of Monmouth, his History oj the Kings o) Briinin, 194 
Geology, mclliod of dating, 2, 3 
Geometric .-'tylc iii va.se paintun:, 47, 48 
George I, King of l.ngland. 4,3.3/. 

George 11, King of kingland, 465, 466 

(ieorge 111, King of Knglaml, 135, 436, 468, 517, (>0,5, 669 

George TV, King of England, ti05, 606 

(■eorge V, King of England, 620, 621, 969, 970 

(.eorge VI, King of I'ingland, 965, 970, 971, 979. 1057 

George I. king of Greece, 710, 7l2 

(ieorge II King of Greece, 1021, 1022 

George XIT, last King of Georgia, 862 

George, Prince, of Greece, high commissioner for Grete, 710, 
746 

(3eorge, Henrv, Ameriran social critic, 618 
(ieorge II Rakdcz.i of Hungary, 461.482 
George William, Elector of Brandenburg, 405, 407 
Georgia, founded, 513 

Georgia, Kingdom of, compiered by .Arabs, 187; invaded by 
Mongols, 260; annexed by Rus.sia, 701,802; occuiiied by the 
British, 947; sets up .Soviet govt., 1032 
(icpids, 143: annihilated, 150 
(ierard, Eord of Brogue, 217 
(ierards, Normans, in Ireland, 109 

Gerbert of Aurillac, 159; pope as Sylvester II, 162, 216. See 
also .Sylvester II 

Gerhillon, Jean Frangois, Jesuit, 539 
(iergovia, 97 

(ierhard, ('ount of Holstein, ,312 

Gerlaehe, Lt. Adrien de, Arctic explorer, 573 

German .African .Society, 847 

German East Africa, 847 jf., 1090 

German East Africa Co., 847, 848 

German-Austrian Agreement of 1936, 1003, 1008 

German-Austrian .Alliance of 1879, 741 

(Icrman-O.erh crisis of 19.38, 965, 979, 980 

German-l’olish Agreement on Dan/,ig, 1002 

German Samoa, 1128 1131 

German .Southwest Africa, 850/., I0'>1 

Germanic (Vuifederation, 602, ()()‘b 670, (>75, (>76. (>77, 681, 682 j 
686, 687 

Germanicus, Romoa general, 103,105 1 


(iia Long 'Nguyen Aiih), ianperor of Ann.im, 871, SSO 
(d.tn (iaicazzo.ol th'- \is<onti,298 
Gian M.aria.of the \ isconti, 298 
(liannoiir, Pi('tro, Italian historian, 45,5 
Giants’ 'l oinl's, 17 

Gibbons:), (tgden, de< ided by Jxhn M.ii-iiab, 77() 

Gibraltar, 16,3; taken by Sir George Riiore,4.G., -146, 4.50; l)e- 
sieged by I rench aief Spani.- h, 4.36 
Gilison, \ inlet, .'itlempt- to .i ■si-.r.inaio .Mu-acliid, 9,S9 
Gideon, ,30 v 

(■■llard, Hcrirv, .iml the tiisi flirigi'm baboon, 555 
Giion, < aiuured be Fram.>'s t m.<■,,,-,. 9.S4 

Gillx'rt, Sir Humphri v. loug po-.-.essioii of .Newnuindlaml, 507 
Gilbert I.d.■lml.^ 'li-a o\ cKal. .*<95; iimicr Bril.isii luolei lorafe, 896; 
H()9 

Gilchrist, I'crcy, Englidi iriveiilor, 5.55 
Gillan (Gillam;, Zachariah, exploier, 56] 

Giluhcmi, 28 
(;iiuil Sin, .,’6 

Ginkfl, ('...dart van, Isl Earl of Aihh.ne, .S.30 
Giot.crti, \ iinenzo, Italian slatf'.man, ()5J 
(iiolitfi, Giovant.i, Italian prime mimsier, 661,662, 92.5, 987 
(iiornico, battle ..f, .307 

Giotto di Bondone, Italian ar.iiileci, 222, 29-1 
Giovanna, Prim e^s, of Italy, 9.x<;, 1023 

(Inaud, (ieii. Henri, Treinh . bief of .-.tale in N'orlli .Africa, 
1140.111.0,1162 
Girgutu, Ion, Rumania, 11.35 
CJiron, Francisco, Peruvian insurgent, 490 
Girondists, French revolutionary l.arty, 580/., 5.S2, 58.3, 584 
Gist, Christopher, fiiundei of ( umberhind, Md., 515 
Gizch,23 

Glabrio, M. .-V ihus. 89 

Gladstone, William Ewart,British iiriine minister, (>11, (»14,61 5, 
(.16,617, (.18, (.88, 734,7.37, 742 
Glagoliflii. (Slavic) alphul.et, 177 
(danvilli-, Raniilf dc, EnglLsh jurist, 195 
C,lasgou> (H.M.S.), escai.es dcstructn.n in battle, 9lS 
(ilaucia. ( aiiis Servilius, 93 

Glav.atsky, (.’onstantin Ivaimx 1; h, Idthmuii..i; general, 1042 

Glen, Aiexiiuder Richard, .Arctix explnrer, .Xi’0 

Glen Gray Act, in the Cape ( ulony, 855 

Glen Grey Falls, 6 

Glencoe, Massacre of, 431 

Glendowcr, Owen, revolts in Wales, 268 

(dorious Revolution in Fnghind, 4.30 

(Jloucesler, Duke of, 26.s 

Glye.mius, 122 

(ilynn, James, .American commodore, 888 
Cneisrnau, German cniiser, 917,9]X 

Gneisenau, August Wilhelm Anton, Prussian general, .592, 594, 

603 

Gnosticism, 113 

Gobineau, Count Joseph .Arthur de, 5.51 
(uiblct, Ren6, French premier, 6.39 
Goluyas, takes liabvlon, 26 
God.'rfaceof,2l7,227 
(i(/daveri, 129 _ 

Goderich, Frederick John Robinson, Viscount, British prime 
mii.islcT, 606 

Godeaberg conference, between Chamberlain and Hiller, 1012 
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Godfrey of Bouillon, Kinff of Jerusalem, 2SS 
Ciodfrey the bearded, Duke of Upper Lorraine, 206, 217 
Godolphin, Sidney, 1st Earl of, EnRlish statesman, 428, 432 
Godov, Manuel de, Spanish reform minister, 451,452, 593 
Gods and Goddesses: Adon, 32; Adonis, 32; Ajfni, 41; Ahriman, 
39; Ahura Mazda, 39; Aleyan Baal, 32; Amon, 21,24; Amon- 
Ke, 21; Anal, 32; AnKro-inainyu, 39; Anu, 25; Aphrodite 
(Astarte), 32; Aphrodite (Venus), 69; Apollo, 43; Ardini, 38; 
Arinna, 36; Ashera, 32; Ashur, 27; Astarte (Aphrodite), 29, 
32; Athena, 46; Aton 23: Attis, 36; Atum, 21; Atum-Re, 23; 
Baal Hanimon, 32; Bacchus, 37; BaRhartu, 38; Bak.i, 37; 
Bast. 21: Bel, 26; Brahma, 43; Cybele (Ma), 36,77;Dionysos, 
37; Ea, 25; El, 32; Enlil, 25, 26; Kshnmn, 32; Eunoniia, 50; 
FriKM, 170; Haldi, 38; Hari-Hara, 43; ilathor, 21: Hepa 
Gle[)at), 28, 36; Ilera, 46; Horus, 21; Huitzilopochtli, 360; 
Indra, 28, 41; Ishtar, 27; Isis, 2l, 77; lehovah, 29, 30; 
Krishna, 43, 331; Marduk, 26; Mars, 69; Mclfiarth, 31, 32; 
Minos, 46; Mithra, 28, 39, 77; Nasatva, 28.; Odin, 170; 
Orniuzd, 39; Osiris, 21; J‘tah, 21 ; Kama, 43; Re, 21; Rurda 
43; Sandon, 37; Santas, 37; Set, 21; Shepesh, 32; Sita, 43; 
Siva, 43; Soma, 41; 'I’ammuz, 32; 'I'anit, 32; Tesheba, 38; 
Teshub, 28, 36; Tbor, 170; Thoih, 21; Vanma, 28, 39, 41*. 
Venus, 69; Vishtui, 43. 130, 332.336,338; Zeus, 46,67 
Godunov, Boris, 'I'sar of Russia, 417 
Godwin, F.arl of Wessex, 168 

Godwin, Uen. Henry Thomas, in 2d Burmese War. 872 
(iodw'in, Wiliiani. EtiRlisli political theorist, 550 
Goebbels, Dr. Joser)li, (ierinan minister of irropaRanda, 1010 
Godnn, German cruiser, 919 

Goerini;, Gen. Hermann, National Socialist leader. 967 , 990, 
1000,1004 

Goethals,Lt. Col. GeoiRe Washington, chief engineer of 1‘anama 
Canal, 819 

Gocz, Benedict de, 537 
Gojra, Oclavi.'in, Kumani.an premier, 1027 
Goidels (Gaels), a Celtic stock, 164, 166 
Cioito, iniltle of, 654 

Gokhale, a leader of the Nationalist movement in India. 871 
Gold, discovered at Sul lei's ]' ort. ('alii., 774; on the Wilwaters- 
rand in southern Transvaal. 851 
Gold Coast, made a sei)arate jtritish cnl-.iiv, ,840, 1089 
Golf! mining, in Si.anish America, 499, .SOI 
Gold Repeal Kesoiiition, 1054 
Gold Reserve Act, 1054 
Gold standard, introduced in Russia, 706 
Golden (literary) Ape, 1 12 

Gcjldcn Bull, 303,305; of ERer,211;of Rimini, 214; of Frederick 
n, 240; 249 

Golden Ilordo, 244, 362, 345 
“Coiden House” of N'eio, lOR 
Golden Pavilion (Kinkaku), erected in Kyoto, 359 
Goldie, Sir George Taubman, founder of the I'nited African 
/V).,841 

Goldoni, Carlo, Italian dramatist, 454 
Goluilh (H.M.S.) sunk, 920 

Goltz, Gen. Colmar von der, gov. of Belgium, 914, 1007, 1043; 

^ drives the Bolsheviks out of I'inlaml, 1048 
Goliicliowski, .^genor, Count, Austrian foreign minister, 744, 

^ 746 

Gdmara, TTancisco, Spanish historian, 389 

Gdmhos, Julius, premier of Hungary, 990, 1014 

Germes, Fern.'to, leased the (fuinea trade from Alfonso V, 364 

Gomes, Manuel d eixeira, pres, of Portugal, 985 

Gomes, Wenceslaus Rraz fVreira, pres, of Brazil, 1070 

G6mez, Fsteftan. explorer, 368 

G6mez, Tos6 Miguel, pres, of Cuba, 823, 824, 1077 

G6mez, Juan VhVeriie, pres, of Venezuela, 817, 1070 

G6mcz, Miguel Mariano, jires. of Cul):i, 1077 

Gompers, Samuel, American labor leader, 784 

Gonatas, Gen. Styli.anos, Greek leader, 1021 

Goncalves, Lo()o, crosses the equator, 364 

Gondo[)h;irnes, 128 

C'rondra, Manuel, pres, of Paraguay, 1065, 1066 
Congo Musa, ruler of the Mandingo Empire, 328/. 

(Jonse, Gen. Charles, and the Dreyfus case, 041 
Gonzdlez, Ferniin, ('ounf of Burgos, 164 
Good Hope (H.M.S.) destroyed, 918 
Good Neighbor policy, 1156 

Good Parliament reforms under the Black Prince, 257 
Goodw'in, Sir Francis, 374 
Goodyear, Charles, American inventor, 553, 772 
Gorchakov, .Alexander Mikhailovich, Prince, Russian chancel¬ 
lor, 7.13, 734, 736 

Gordian 1 (Marcus Antonius Gordianus Africanus), Komnn 
emperor, 115 

Gordian II (Marcus Antonius (iordianus), Roman emi>er(»r. 

11.5 

Gordian HI (Marcus Antonius Gordianus), Roman emperor, 
11.5,124 

Gordillo, Francisco de, explorer, 368 
Gordion, 37 

Gordius, King of Phrygia, 48 

Gordon, Gen. Charle.s George, in the Sudan, 617, 738 f., 830/.; 
in China, 880 

Gordon, George, Lord, Mots in London against Catholic emanci¬ 
pation, 436 

Goremykin, Ivan Longinovich, prime minister of Russia, 708, 
930 

Gorgas, William Crawford, 1069 

Gorged, Gen. Arthur, Hungarian commander. 674 

Gorges, Edward, receives grant of land in New England, 509 


(Gorges, Sir Ferdinando, member of the Plymouth Co., 508; 
* receives grant of land in Maine, 509; restored to his heirs, 511 
Gorgias, appeals to Athens for aid, 57; a Sophist, 62 
Gorlice-Tarnow, battle of, 922 

Gorman, Arthur Pue, co-author of the Wilson ('.orman Act, 786 
(iorst, Str John Eldon, British consul-gen. at Cairo, 833 
Garz, Count Eustachius von, Prussian diplomat, 468 
Goshen, made a Boer state, 854 
G6ta Canal, opened, 699 
.Gotamiputa Siri Satakani, 129 
Gothia, union with Svealand, 203 

Gothic architecture, various influences, 239 in V^enicc, 299 
Goths, defeated by Caracalla, 115; 116, 143, 145 
Gotiglacial stage, 15 

Gough, tien. Sir Hubert dc la Peer, British commander, 945 

(fould, Jay, American cajhtalist, 784 

Ciounaris, Denietrios, prime minister of (ireecc, 926, 1021 

(jouraud, Henti Joseph, French general 1098 

(jourgoulov. Dr. PauF assassin of Pres. Diuiuier of France, 978 

(;ourgue.s, Dominque de. captured Fort Caroline, 505 

(iourlay, Robert, leader in Canadian rebellion, 795 

Government of India Act, 1111, 1113 

Government of Ireland Act, 9f)7, 972 

Government of national defense, in France, 636 

Government (if the 5000,60 

(navernment Railways Ameiidmcnt .Act, in New Zealand, 1132 
Govinda II, Indian ruler, 336 
(iovinda HI, Indian ruler, 336 

Gower, John, English author, 267; intlucncc on Castilian litera¬ 
ture, 282 

Coyer, Pieter van, Dutch mission to China, 539 
Gozan (lell Halafj, Kingdom of. 35 
Graah, Capt. Wilhelm August, Arctic exqilorcr, 563 
Grabski, Fadislav, premier of Poland, 1039 
Gracchus, Caius, 9|, 92 
Gracchus, 'I’iberius Sempronius, 91 
Graf Spec, iWxmiin poc ket buttleshiji, 1151, 1158 
Graf Zeppelin, circumnavigation of globe, 558 
Grafton, Augustus Henrv Filzrov, Duke of, British statesman, 
429, 436 

Grahani Land Expedition (British), under John Rymill, 577 
Grain (.'oriioration in U.S., 1049 

GraiiMint, .Anbiine .Agenor .Alfred, Duke do, French loreigr, 
minister, (>87 

Granada, its fall. 282, .387; Treaty of, 387, 393 
(iranada, Lui.s de, religious writer, 38S 

Granadan Confederation, designation of the New Granada 
Republic, 815 

Grand Alii nice, against 1 ranee, 431,444, 445, 446, 450 
Grand Aimy of Napoleon, invasion of Russia, 59(), 598 
(.rand >. anal of China, 137; restored bv Kublai Klian, 345 
Grand ('afion of the (ailorado, reached by the Sjianiards, 492 
Grand C'atalan C.'o., 284 
Grand College, created in China, 133 
Iriind Duchy of Moscow, 244 
irand Duchy of Tuscany, .398 

Jrand National Consolidated Trades Union, organized, 60H 
'.rand Remonstrance in England, 376 
irand Trunk Pacilic Railway, conqileted, 797 
irand Trunk Railw'ay, nationalized, 1057 
irandi, Dino, Italian Fa.scist leader, 988 
irandidier, Alfred, explored Madagascar, 860 
irandson, battle of, 307 
iraiiicus, battle of, 40, 65 
iiant, James .Augustus, e-xfilorer in Africa, 826 
irant, Idysses Siiiqison (iHth pres, of U.S.), 779, 781, 782 
Granvella (Antoine Perrcnol), Bishop, adviser of Margaret of 
Parma, 377 

Granville, George Leveson-Gower, 2d Earl, British foreign 
secretary, 617, 832 

Grasse, Francois Joseph I’aul, Count de, French admiral, 436 

Grassi, Giovanni, on the AnopheUs mo.scjuito, 552 

Gratianus, Roman emperor, 120 

Grau San Martin, Rarnbn, pres, of Cuba, 1077 

Gravelines, battle of, 383, 389 

Gravelotte, battle of, 688 

Craves, passage, 15,18; Red Ochre, 16; cut into rocks by Phry¬ 
gians, 36 

Gray, ('apt. Robert, first to enter mouth of the Columbia River. 
768,773 

Graziani, (ien. Rodolfo, Italian commander, 990, 1086 
(irazing licenses, in Australia, 900; in New Zealand, 906 
Creat Bonanza, discovery of silver in Nevada, 782 
Great Britain, name established by Union of England and 
Scotland, 432; in Second World War, declared war on Ger¬ 
many. 1135; blockaded by Germany, 1136; invaded Iran, 
1137, 1151; treaty with Russia, 1137;plcdgcd aid to the U.S. 
against Jajian, 1137, 1140; Independence of demanded by 
India, 1138; twenty-year pact with Russia, 1138 /., 1153; at 
('asablanca Conference, 11,39; at (Juebec Conference, 114() 

11.59; at 'I'ehrun Conference, 1141; at Crimea Conference, 
1143; Italy declared war against, 1148; battle of, 1148/.; 
German bombing of, 1148/.; defense agreement with the 
U.S.. 1148/.; air defense of, 1149; lend-lease from the U.S., 
1149; pacified Iraq, 1151; promised aid to Russia against 
Germany, 1151; severed relations with Finland, llSl; mer¬ 
chant tonnajfe, 1156; naval blockade of (Germany, 1156/.; 
c.xchanged avr base leases for U.S. destroyers. 1155, 1158; 
evacuated Rangoon, 1167; at Potsdam Conference, 1171 
Great Buddha (Daibutsu), dedicated in Jajian, 350 
Great Bulgaria, disrupted by Avars and Khazars, 181 
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Great Colombia (New Granada, Venezuela, and Quito), 802 /., 
814/. 

Great Commentary, see MahabhaKhya 
(ireat Contract, affectinR the income of James I, 374 
Great Council of EtiKland, 191, 193, 194, 197, 198,265 
Great Council of Venice, instituted, 224, 225 
(ireat Diet of Mainz, 209 

Great Diet of V'erona, resolves on Holy war aRainst Moslems, 216 
Great Elector of Brandcnburn, see Frederick William 
Great (Koss) ice Barrier, 573 

Great InterreRnum, in struRRie of popes and emperors, 213 

(ireat Jubilee, of I‘oi)e Boniface \ ill, 222 

Great Khan of the AlonRols, 246 

“Great LearninR,” a work on knowledRc, 343 

Great I.ebanon, jjroclaimed a re|)ublic by France, 1098 

Great London fire, 427 

(ireat iniRration, to Massachusetts Bay colony, 509 
Great Mosque, at Ahmadabad, 335; at (.’hampanir, 335; at Gul- 
t)arRa, 334 

Great I’aRoda of Kajaraja I, 337 

(ireat plaRue, in London, 427 

Great 1‘reslav, new capital of the BulRars, 182, 183 

(ireat f'rotestation, to James 1, 375 

(ireat Keltellion, in Britain, 377 

Great Rejusal, The, 222 

(ireat Russians, branch of eastern Slavs, 239 
(ireat Schism, in the Church, 277, 288, 302, 399 
(ireat Seal of Britain, carried off by (.'harles I, 377 
(ireat Trek, of the Boers, 851 
Great Wall, of China, 132, 136 
(ireco, El, Kenaissance painter, 389 
(ireco-Roinan culture in Britain, 166 
(ireco-Turkish War, 618, 744, 746 

Greece, history; ancient, 46/., 75/.; medieval, 170/., 248, 
325 /.; modern, 710/., 926, 932, 940, 1020 ./J.; in Second 
World War, attacked by Italy, 1136; civil war, 1143; victories 
in Albania, invaded by (ierniariy, siRned an armistice,British 
forces evacuated, 1150; 1158 
(ireek culture, 67 
(ireek tire, 174, 176 

(ireek Orthodox (ihurch, doctrinal controversy, 217 
(.reek Schernc, of Catharine the (ireat, 482, 722 
(ireek-speaking peoples, 16 

(irecley, Horace, candidate tor pres, of the U.S., 781,782 
Cireely, Adolphus Washington, Arctic explorer, 5()5 
Greene, (ien. Nathanael, American general, 521 
(irecnland, 568/.; under U.S. protection, 1155, 1158 
Greenville, Treaty of, 766 

(iregorian calendarj adopted in England, 435; adopted in Japan, 
890; introduced m Kumania, 1025; adopted l>y the .Soviets, 
1030 

(iregorian Chant, 151 

Gregory, Bishoi) of Tours, his History of the Tranks, 147 
(iregory of .Nazianzus, C'anpadocian, 123 
(iregory of N.vs.sa, Cappadocian, 123 
(iregory 1 (the Great), l‘oi)e, 150, 151, 152, 218 
Gregory II, I’ope, 151, 152, 176 
(iregory 111, Tope, 150 
Gregory V (Bruno), l’oi>e, 162, 216 
Gregory VI Qoliannes (iratianus), Pope, 216, 217, 218 
Gregory VII (Hildebrand), Lope. 152, 168, 192; his Dictatus, 
218; excommunicates Henry IV, 206/., 218; dei>oscd by the 
S.vnod of Worms, 218; sack of Rome, 207, 218; dies, 207, 220 
Gregory IX (Ugolini Conti de Segni), i’ope, exconimiinicates 
Frederick II, 211; canonization of Francis of Assisi and iJuw- 
inic, 221, 230; his cleath, 212 
(iregory X ('Tebaldo \'isconli). Pope, 213, 221,258 
(iregory XI (I’icrre Roger de Beaufort), Pope, 288 
(iregory XII (Angelo Coriaro), Pope, 2H8; resigns 289, 292 
Gregory XIII (Ugo Huoncamijagno), Pope, reloniied (he cal¬ 
endar, 396 

Gregory XIV (Nicolo Sfondrato), Pope, 396 
Gregory XV (Alessandro Ludovisi), I’ojk:, 397 
(iregorv X\'l (Mauro, or Bartolommeo Alberto C’apellari), 
Poi.e 651,663 

Grenville, (ieorge, British statesman, 435, 517 
(irenville, Lord William, British prime minister, 437 
(irevy, Jules, pres, of France, 638, (>39 
Cirew’, Josei)h C., U..S. ambassador to Japan, 1166 
Grey, Charles, 2d E.arl, prime minister of England, 607, (>0S _ 
Grey, Sir Fdward, British foreign secretary, 619, 745, 754, 755, 
758-762,797,845,929, 935 
Grey, Frances, granddaughter of Henry VIH, .372 
Grey, Sir (ieorge,gov. of Cai>e ('olony, 852; It.-gov. of Adelaide, 
900; gov. of New Zcalanci, 906, 907 
Gre^, Lady Jane, assigned the Knglish crown by Edward 'T, 

Grey, Richard, executed by Richard, Duke of (iloucester, 271 
Grey, Thomas, 2d Earl of Stamford, 428 
(irey-Cambon corrcsjMjndence, 760 
(irey Friars, 221 

Gribeauval, Jean Baptiste de, French general, 448 
(iriftin, Walter Burley Chicago architect, 1130 
Griffith, Arthur. Irish leaderj 972 
Grijalva, Juan de, Spanish discoverer, 368; 490/. 

Grimaldi Man, 9 

(irimani, fiirolamo, Italian admiral, 458 

(Irimke, Angelina and Sarah, in women’s rights movement, 774 

(irimni, Jakob, (ierman philologist, 676 

(irimoald, son of Pepin, 149 

Grisons League, 409 


Grito de Yniranga (Cry of Ypiranga), Brazil, 805 

Grodno, taken by (he Germans, 922, 1151 

Grolmann, Karl Wilhelm (ieorg von, Prussian general, 594 

Gromov, Mikhail, Russian aviator, 558, 5()7 

Gronau, Wolfgang von, German aviator, 568 

Croner, Gen. Wilhelm von. (ierman (]iiartermas(ci-gen., 950 

(irootfontein, surrendered by the (iermaiip S59 

(irose, F'rancis, vice gov. of New South \\ ale., 89() 

(iroseillers, M^dart Chouart, sieur de, French explorer, 507 
Grossbeeren, battle of, .599 

Grosseteste, Robert, Bishoi> of I-incoln, 198; 201 
Grossfriedrichshurg, Prussian fori in Africa, 525 
Gross-tidrschen, see Liitzen, battle of 
(irossjagerndorf, battle of, 467 
(irote, George, South Australia colonization, SW 
Grotefend, George Friedrich, deciphered nineiforni writing, 551 
Grouchy, Emmanuel, Marr^uis de, French general, 603 
Grove, Sir William Robert, invented incamlescerit electric light, 
5.53 

Gryneium, 47 

(iuadalajara, becomes capital of New Galicia, 492 

Guadalcanal, 1167 

(iuadalete, battle of, 163 

(iiiadalupe Hidalgo, ^Treaty of, 774, 821 

(iuadet. Marguerite Ixlie, a leader of the Girondists, 580 

Guam, 11.38, 1167, 1169 

(iuano de{)osits of f’eru, 813 

(luantanamo Hay, 1154 

(iuaranf Indians of La Plata, 499 

(iu.ardia, Ricardo Adolfo de la President of Panama, 1137 
Guatemala, 486/., 804/., 819/., 1074/. 

Guchkov, Alexander, Rus.sian statesman, 1028, 1029 
Gudea^ 26 

Gu6briant Jean Baptiste, 407 

Guclf and Ghibelline, in Florentine civil strife, 293. Sec also 
Well and Waiblinger 

(iueorguiev, Gen. Kimon, sets up dictatorship in Bulgaria, 
1024 

(iiierra, Jos^ Gutierrez, pres, of Bolivia, 1067 
(iuerrero, Manuel Amador, j>res. of P.-inama Republic, 819 
Guerrero, Vicente, i>res. of Mexico, 804, 821 
Cnerrirre (Br.) captured by the Constitution (U.S.S.), 7(i9 
Guesde, Jules B.asile, French socialist, 639 
Ciueshov, Ivan Evstratiev, prime minister of Bulgaria, 718 
(iuggiari, Jos6, pres, of Paraguay, 1066 
(iugsa, R,a.s, husband of Zauditu, Empre.ss of Tithiooia, 1085 
Guibert, Jacques .Antoine Hiiipolytc, Comte de, French mili¬ 
tary reformer, 448 
Guibert of Ravenna, 207 

(iuicciardini, Francesco, Italian historian, 296, 392 
Guido of .8pole(o, consecrated emperor, 152; 215 
Guienne, 231,268 

Guilds, formed under Henry 111, 203; in Florence, 293 
(iuilford, l)attle of, 522 

Guillauniat, Gen. M.irie Louis Adophe, French commander, 948 

(iuillotine. reign of, 583 

Guinegate the Battle of the S])urs, 369. 382 

Guistard, Robert, Norman leader, 207, 217, 218, 250 

Gui.se, Duke of, retakes Calais, 372 

Guise.s, their iniluence, 384 

Guizot, Eran'.ois Pierre Guillaume, premier of France, 628,630, 
645,654,666 

Gujerat, 130; conquered, 533 

Guldberg, Ove Hoegh, Danish leader, 474/. 

Guljiiftht, 923 

Gulistan, Treaty of, 862 

Gulnabad, battle of, 528 

Gumhan culture, \ and B, 18 

Gumbinnen. battle of, 916 

“Gun War/’ in Basutoland, 854 

Gunda, architect of the temple of Virupaksha, 336 

Guiideric, kinp of the Van<!als and .Alani, 144 

C.undibald. King of Burgundy, 145 

Gundicar, King of Burgundy, 145 

(iunpowder, “formula” devised by Roger Bacon, 201 

Gunpowder Plot, 374 

Gupt.i dynasty, united Northern India, 130; 331 

(dirdanaspa, 127 

I '.urdit Singh, 871 

Gurgum, Kingdom, 35 

Guriara, central Asiatic nomads, 331 

Gurjara-Prathihara dynasty, 331 

Gurkhas, defeateiE 540; invaded India from Nepal, 868 
“Gushana Great King,” inscription, 128 
Gustavus I of Sweden, 412 

Gustaviis IT Adolphus, >f .Sw'eden, 398, 405, 406, 413, 510 

Gustavus III of Sweden, 474 

(iustavus IV of Sweden, 595, 699 

Gustavus V of Sweden, 701; 1047 

(iustloff, Wilhelm, National .Socialist leader, 995 

Guthrun the Dane, divides England with Alfre<l, 167 

Gutierrez, Failalio, pres, of Mexico, 1075 

Gutil-rrez, Leonidas I’laza, pres, of Feuador, 814 

Gutierrez, Rafael L6pez, pres, of Hunduras, 1073, 1074 

Gutinm, 26, 39 

Guy I of Athens, 258 

Ciuynemer, Georges, F'rench aviator, 946 

Guyuk, Mongol khan, 344 

Guzmin, Luisa Maria de, mother of Alfonso VT of Portugal, 453 
Guzniin, Nuno de.pres. of first auiliencia of New Spain, 492 
Gwinner, Arthur von. German financier, 757 
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Cypes, KinK of Lydiu, 24; 37, 48 
Gylippus, fiO 

Gyllcnhorp, Count K.irl dc, prime minister of Sweden, 473 /. 

Gyogi, Jai);ine.sc monk, 350 

Gypsies, on lower Tigris, l.HO 

Gyroscope, invented, 55o 

Gytlieiini, 56 

Gynlai, (ien. Franz, Austrian commander, 658 

Haakon the Good, of Norway, 204 
Haakon IV of Norway, con(|iiered Iceland, 204 
Haakon V of Norway, 204 
Haakon VI of Norway and Sweden, 311 
Haakon Vlf, of Norway, 701, 1046, 1146 
llaardt exj)edition crossed the Sahara, 10S1 
Haarfager (Fairhair), Harald, of Norway, 204; 558 
Haheas Coriaus Act, 42S; suspended, 431,437, 605; susiicnded 
for Ireland, 61 2 

Hahiiiullah Ghazi, or Ihu ha i Saquao 
Hahihullah Khan, Amir of Afghanistan, 86S, 1100 
Hahichl, riieodur, Hith-r’s “Inspector lor Austria.” 1007 
Hafjur, 28 

Hacha, Emil, t)res. of Czechoslovakia, 1013 
Hadadezer (Hafiad II), King of /ohah, 35 
Iladipfie, Kingdom of, 35 

Haiirian fl'ulilitis Aelius HadrianusK Roman emi>eror, 32, 34, 
64, 109 110; dies. Ml; 113, IH., loo 
Haeckel, Ernst Heinrich, German scientist, 551 
Hafsid dynasty, 263 
Hagenau, meeting of, 257 

Hague Agreement, reduces Bulgarian rep.yatitms, 1023 
Hague, first I'eace Conference, 618, 748; 'I realii's of, 452, 583: 

Second I'eace Conference, 754 
Haian, 35 

Haidar, son of Uzun Hasan, 526 
Haidar Ali, usurped the throne of Mysore, 535 
Haig, Sir Inuiglas, cc)nimander in-i hief of the British forces in 
the World War, 930, 941 
Haile Selassie I of Ethiopia, 1085. 1138 
Hailu, Has, of Gojjam, Ethiojua, 1085 
Hainan. 1171 

Hairiiscn, Michtiel. fust pres, of Austrian KepuMic, 1005 
}Iaiti,515, 825; Ameriian marines lamh-d and triartial l.ivv pro¬ 
claimed, 791, 1078 

Haj Amin el Hu.sseini, (>rand .Mufti of Jerusalem, I 102 

Ilalj Gmar, FI, 'I'ukulor i Ideflain in Senegal, 810 

Hajjaj, Aral) general, 187 

Hakam, son of Hakani, 163 

Hakam II, calif.h. 164 

Hakim, caliph, 255 

Ilakluyt. Richard, English exf.lorer, 559 
Hakuseki, Arai, Confucian scholar, 548 

Hahiane, Richard Biirdon, 1st Viscount, British statesman, 
693. 758 

Halej.a, s/r Fact of Halepa 
Hales, Sir Edward, 129 
Halicarnassus, 47 
Halicyae, 56, 57 

Halirz, retaken hv the Austrians, 940 
Halidon Hill, hat lie of, 2t)5 
Halieis, 55 

Halifax, award in lishing rlisj.ute with 1 .S., 781 
Halifax, Charles l.indley Wood, 2d \ isi()iinl, British foreign 
.•eretarv, 964, 970, 971 

Ha," Mo 1 16 1 liarl . , Itr 

434,435,515 

Halifax, (A'orge Savile, 1st Manpiis of. British statesman, 428, 
430,431 

Halifax, Viscount, British ambassador to lb's., 1136 
Hall, Cliarles i'rancis, American explorer, 5()4 
Halle, battle of, .592 
Halle, Albrecht von, 460 

Hallec k, Gcti. Henrv W ager, American commander, 778 

Hallstatt, 11; culture, 16. 17 

Hallushu. 38 

Halycus, 66 

Halys, 37, 48 

Ham, taken hy Ihe Germans, 945 
Hamadan, taken by the Russians, 927. 929, 938 
li amaguehi, \ ukd, premier of Japan, 1 125, 1 126 
Hamath, 33, 34, 35 
Ham hat h I 'eslival, 669 

Hamburg, 170; occupied by Russians;oreiifued by Havoul, .599; 
Treaty of, 468 

hfamhurg Church History, by .Adam of Bremen, 365 
Hamdanirisof Mosul and Alepfm, 190 
Hamilcar, Carthaginian general, 34, 57, 78 
Hamilrar Barcas, 86, 87 

Hamilton, .Adam, leader of the new' National I’arly in New 
Zealand, 1132 

Hamilton, Alexander, American statesman, 764, 768 
Hamilton, Andrew, and freeriom of the press, 513 
Hamilton, Henry, Briti.-h commander, 521 
Hamilton, Gen. Sir lar. Standi.sh Monteith, British com¬ 
mander, 920 

Haniilton, James, Duke of, general of Charles f of England, 
378 

Hamlin, Cyrus, founder of Behek Seminary in Turkey, 728 
Hammidnn, 40 
Hammudifls ol Malaga, 232 
Hammurabi, 26, 39, ,55 


Hampden, John, and opfrosition to Charles I, 376, 377/. 
Ham()den, John {the younger), and the Restoration in England, 
426 

Han Ein Yiian, Academy of Letters in China, 537 

Han Wu Ti, 135 

Han Yii, Chinese i>oel, 341 

Ilanufite school ol law, 188 

Hanau, battle of, 599 

Hancock, John, American p.atriot leader, 518 
Han dynasty, 14,44; Former or W e.stern, 133; Later or Eastern, 
134 

Iland-Axe industry, 4-6 
Han-Fei-tz.u, 4.5 
Hangchou, 137 

Hangchow, taken by Jaf.anese, 1122 

Hangchow-Nanch’ang K.R., ofiened, 1121 

Hangoe, 1146 

Hanigalf)at, 28 

Hankel, Herm.inn, 131 

Hankow, falls to ttie Jafninea-, 1122; 1 165 

Hankow-Canton Railway, coruftleied, 1121 

Hannibal, (.'arthaginiati gener.al fakes Seliuus and Himera, 34. 

80;crosses Apennines, 87; his army annilulati'd, 88 
Hannington, Bishof) James, murdered in Lgamla, S47 
Han no, 34, 86 
Hanoi, 1166 

Hanover, Liberal constitution set aside, 6()9; Ireatv of, 434. 
4.51 

Hanseatic League, its growth. 204, 205, 214, .102: deliuition of 
the term, 307; I'eace of Slralsund, 309, 310, .5.s9 
Han.sson, I’er Albin, Swedish premier, 1017 
Hansteen, Trof. Christo[)her, tirst niagnelic ch.irt dr.iwM, 561 
Hanzala, viceroy in North Africa, 188 

Hapsburgs, in Germany, 213; origin, 299; 301; hereiiitat x rulers 
of the Holy Roman Empire, 302; dyna-tx began with 1 reder- 
ick 111, 3(14; 306 /.; Spanish brain h, 399; their shaif of Hiin- 
gary, 420. Sec cilso Germany, Ausliia 
Ha()(a (iiorgis, w.ir minister of Ethiopia, 108.5 
Hara, Takashi, [irender of Jaf.an, 11 23, 11 24 
Harald Bluetooth of Denmark, 203 
Harappa, 13 41 

d’Harcourf, Henri, ITem h ambassador to Sp.dn, 445 
Hareourl, .Sir W illiam (h-orge (Iranvilh- \ enable- \ ernon, leader 
of the House of Gonimons, 618 

Hardenberg, Karl August von, I’nissian reforiuor. 594: at Con¬ 
gress of Vienna, 601; 66)7 
Ilardic, James Koir, Britisli l.ibor leader, 618 
Harding, Warren Gamaliel, 29Lh iires. of the U..S^,_ 10.50, 1051 
Hardinge, Sir ('harles, British viceroy of India, 65.5, 871 
Hardinge, Sir Henry, gov.-gen. of India, 870 
Hardrada, Harald, defeated at St.-miford Bridge, 16)8, 204; 

defeafe;! the Sicilian Saracens, 219 
Hardy, Thomas, tried on charge of high treason, 437 
Harem rule, in Persia, .5.33 
Harernhab, 24, 30 
Haria, 74 

Haringtoii, Gen. Sir Charles, British conirnander, 1095 
Harisena, 132 
Harivarnian, 131 

Harley, Rxihert (later I'iarl ol Oxforrl), British state-uian, 431, 
432' 

Harmodius, 52 

Harm.sworth, Alfred Charles (Lord .NorthclilTc), 565 
Harold, King of England, 168 

Haroun, Ducos du, first to do color jahotograjihy, .555 
Harpagus, Gen., 48 
nari)nlus, 66 
Harran, 28, 29, 127 

Harrington, William Stanhope, Earl of, in the Pelham ministry, 
434 

Harris, Townsend, American consul gen. in Japan, 888 
Harrison, Benjamin (23rd pres, of the LJ.S.), 784, 786 
Harrison, I'raneis Burton, gov.-gen. of the Phili[)pines, 910, 
1132 

Harrison, William Henry (9th pres, of the I'.S.), 769, 773, 
79.3 

Harrisonian industry, 4 

Harsha, King of Thaneswar, 331,335 

Ifarshacharita, 331 

Hart, Sir Robert, anti the maritime customs service of China, 
880, 881,883 

Hartford Convention, j)roiHisa1 for seression of the New Jingland 
states, 76)9/. 

Hartington, Si)encer Compton Cavendish, Marquess of, British 
statesman, 617, 618 
Hartlei)ool, bombarded, 917 

Ilartop, Dirk, landed on the coast of West .Australia, 894 

Hnrtwig, Nicholas von, Russian minister at Belgrade, 759 

Harun al-Rashid, calipn, LS8 

Harvard College, founded, 509 

Harw'ich, British naval base, 917 

Hasan, raliph, 186 

Hasan-i-Dihlavi, Persian poet, 333 

Hasdrubal, Carthaginian general, 34, 86, 88 

Haselrig, Sir Arthur, impeachment ordered by Charles 1, 377 

Has.san ibn No’man. leader of Arabs, 187 

Hassanein Bey, at the Kufra oasis, 1081 

Hastenheck, battle of, 467 

Hastings, l)a(fle of, 168, 227 

Hastings, John, claimant to the Sroftish throne, 199 
Hastings, Warren, gov.-gen. of Bengal, 535 
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Hastings, Lord William, executed by Richard, Duke of Glouces¬ 
ter, 271 

Hat.iy (Alexandretfn), Republic of, 1097 

Hathor of Dendcra, 21 

Ilatra, 110, 12-1 

Hats, party in Sweden, 474 

Hatsliepsut, 23 

Halt i llumayun, 'I'urkish reform edict, 728 

llall i-sherij of (iiilhauf, 'I'urkisli reform decree, 725 

Hattin, 35 

llattushasli, 36 

Hattusliilish 1,36, 111,24,36 

Hau-Hau, a religious movement in New Zealand, 907 
Hausen, Gen. Max von, German commander, 912 
llaussa Confederation, in We.st Africa, 524 
Haussmann, (ieorges F.URenc, Baron, prefect of the Seine, 633 
d’llautpoul, (ien. Alphonse Henri, [>remier of hrame, 631 
Havana 1)36,1155 

Havelock, Sir Henrv, and the relief of Lucknow, 870 
Hawaii (S.indwich Islands), discovered, 571,895, 910; Republic 
of Hawaii is prodaimed, 91 0; annexed by the U.S., 896, 910; 
li.S. grants “Hill of Rights,” Lcjual Rights Commission cre¬ 
ated, plel)iscite favoring sfateliuod, 1134; attacked bv Jaj)aii, 
1138.1155,1158,1167 
Ndwke sunk tiv submarine, 917 
Hawke, Sir Ldward. Hritish admiral, 435 
Hawke B Bay, New Zealand, esiablislied, 906 
Hawkins, Sir john, defeat of tin-Spanish Armada, 373,-lO-l, 507, 
524 

Hawkins. William, mission to India, .5.33 
Haxey, 'I horuas, condetiined for treason, 268, 271 
Hav, John, American secretary of state, Gpen f >oor N'oie on 
("i'hirui. 749, 787; Ilay-i’auncefote, Hay-llerran. and Hay- 
BvtnauA arillri 'I'reatie^, 788, 815, 818; 882 
Hayam Wiiruk, Malaysian ruler, 348 

Hayashi, Baron Tadasu, Japanese minister in l.omlon, 750, 892 

Haves, Dr, Isaac I-rarl, Arctic explorer, 5f>4 

Hayes, Rutherford Ifirdiard (19th pres, of the I’.S.), 782,810 

Haymarket S(piare (Chicago) Riot, 784 

Haynau, Julius Jacob, Austrian general, 674 

Mayne, Roliert 5'oung, debate with Webster, 771 

Hayward, Henry G’Brien I n'deric, .Arctic e\[,lorcT, 569 

liaztiel of 1 );imascus, 27, 31 

Hazaraspids, held Luristan, 255 

Health and Morals of Apprentices Act, 437 

Healtli Insurance laiw, in Denmark, 697 

Hearsf, WilJi.am Ramlolph, American j)ublisher, 576> 

Hearth sites, 6 
Iletith, Sir Roix'rt, 513 

Heaveidy Kingdom of Great I'eace (background of the T'ai 
r’ing Rebellion), 879 
Heavenly Reason ,S(xiety, in Chinti, 877 
“Heavy hydrogen," 553 

Hftberl, Jatpues Rene, French revolutiontiry leader, 580, 583 
Hebrew 1 niversitv of Jerusalem, 1100 
Hd.rews (Hal.iru), 23, 29 
Heca tom nits, 64 

llecet.'i, Bruno de, Spanish cxjdorer, 49.3 

Heckscher, Johann Giistiiv .VIortiz, (I’erman statesman, 675 

Heerinjten, Gen, Josias von, German comin.utder, 912 

Hegenberger, Lt. Albert Fnincis, American .iviator, 557, 1134 

Ih'fiira, llijrah, .see Might of Mohammed 

Heian i)eriod, in Japtin, 352, 354 

[h'iji no Han, secvind fap.anese civil war, 354 

IJeimivrhr, Austrian Clirislian Socialist iiriviile army, 1006, 1008 

lleinsius, Anthony, grand ix-nsionary of Hollan<L 4.39, 445 

Heinz, Herr, pres, of (he I’alalin.ate govt., 998 

Heipereides, organizes new Hellenic League, (>() 

Heisenberg, Werm r, 553 

Hejaz Railway, to the Holy I’laces in Arabia, 731 

llelemi, Byzantine Fnipress, 179 

Helena, mother of Gonstantine the Great, 119, 255 

Helena, wife of Coiislantius, 118 

HeltTendi, Karl, German .statcsnmn, 930 

Heliaea (courts), 51 

Helicopter, invented, 554 

Heligoland, 'I'realy of, 741 

Heligoland Bight, raided by the British, 917 

Helioimlis, 21 

Hellenic League, 65, 66, 78, 79 
Hellenistic Age, 7.5-77 

Helmholtz,, Hermann Ludwig Ferdinand von, German scientist, 
.551 

Helsingborg, battle of, 309 
Helsingfors, taken liy the Germans, 943 
Helvetic Rei)ul)Jlc, (re( reed liy French Rt-pnblic, 460, 5.86 
Helvetic Society, in Switzerland, 460 
Helvetii, attemiU to leave Switzerland, 96 
Hemachandra, Jain monk .332 
llendevson, Arthur, Hritisn labor leader,968 
Henderson, Richard, organized Transylvania (io. for a setlle- 
ment in Kentucky, 517 

Henlein, Konrad,leader of the Sudeten National Socialist Party, 
1010,1011 
Henna, 90 

Hennct)in, Louis, h'ranciscan friar and explorer, 507 
Hf-non, Jacques Louis, ^■^ench Republican, 634 
Henrietta M.iria, wife of Gharles 1 of Fngland, 375 
Henriot, Francois, French revoIution.ary leader, 582 
Henrfquez y Garva.ial, Francisco, provisional pres, of Santo 
Domingo, 825 


Henry, ('ardinal, King of Pi>rfugal, .392 
Henry, .son of Fmperor Frederick II, 211 
Henry, Duke of Gui.se, 384 
Henry, Duke of Krunswick-Wcdfenhiittcl, 401 
Henry, Duke of Mecklenburg .Schwerin, tiiarrics Wilhelmina, 
Queen of the Netherlands, 626 
Henry, Duke of Saxony, succeswjr of Conrad I, 160 
Henry, Prince of Prussia, brother of Frederick the Great, 467 
Henry of Burgundy, granted the County of Portugal, 238 
Henry JV of Castile, 282 
Henry of Langenstein, 288 

Henry of Valois. King of Poland; srr Henry III of France 
Henry the Lion (Welf) of Saxony, 208, 209, 214, 242 
Henry the N.-ivigator, son ol John I of Portugal, 285, 363, 364 
Henry the Proud (Welf) of .Saxony, 208 
Henry the W'rnngler, Duke of Bavaria. 161, 162 
Henry I. King of Fngland. 19,3, 106, 206, 207, 227 
Henrv 11, King of Fngland. )69, 170, 104 JT., 229, 256 
Henry HI, King.d f .ngland, 198, 199, 201,203. 213. 2.30 
Henry IV (Henry of Bolinghroke), King of Fingland, 268 
Henry V, King of Fngland, 268, 270 
Henry AT, King of Fngland, 270, 271, 278 
Henry VI1, King of Fngland, 194, 272, 369 
Henrv V'l 11, King of Fngland, 369, .370,372,374,382, .394, 401 
432 

Henry I, King of France, 225 
Henry 11, King of France, .38,3, 395, 402 
Henrv 111, King of I rance. 384,3S6 
Fl.-nry IV of France, 384 , 386, .390 , 501 
Henry I (die Fowler), German enifieror, 160, 208, 22.3 
Henrv 11, (iennan emiieror, crowned Fimjieror of Rome, 162 L. 
169 

Henry HI (the Bbick), German emperor, 205/., 217, 240, 24.5 

Henry IV, (ierman emiieror, 206./'., 218/., 24(j 

Hinry A’, G.Tman emperor, 194, 207, 208, 219 

Henry A l, (ierman emperor, 190, 210 L. 22.3, 2.54, 256 

Henry A It (Luxend)ur:g), German emperor, 286, 293, 301,306 

Henrv J, I.atiii emperor, 259 

Henry 11 Trastamara, of Portugal, 265, 277, 280 

Henry, Ma,iur (l.iter Col.) Ilidiert, and tlu' Dreyfus a/laii, (HI 

Henry, Patrick, .Atneric.m jiatriot, .517 

Henry I’’u i, Chinese emperor, 1120 

Henson, William bamiiel, heavier-than air macliiiies, 556 

Hentsch, (’ol. Richard, and ll'e iiaftle of the Marne, 914 

Henty, F'alward. .settler in Australia, 900 

Hephaesfion, dies, 66 

Heplithalites, sec AA'hitc Ilun^ 

Heptarchy of Britain, Hi6 
lieracleu, 85 

Heraileon, murders Aniiochus A'lII, 82 
Heradeonas, Byzantine eiupenir, 174 
Herach-opolis, 21 
Heracle:., 32 

llera< litiis of Fplie.sus, .53 

1 b-t.icliiis 1, Byzantine emperor, 127, 151, 17.3/., 184, 186 
lleracliu.s Coiisbiiitinus, Byzantine emperor, 174 
Herat. 42; taken by I'-Tsi.-ins, 864, 866 

Herault de Stchelles, Marie Jean, F'rendi ri'vulutionist, 583 
Herbert, Count ol A erinandois, 1.59 

Herculnnoun), butied liy erujuion of Mt. A’esux’ius, 108; exc ava¬ 

tion of, 4.58 

Heredia, Pedro de, founded Cartagena, 488 
Ileiesy :ind heretics, camp.iigns against, 141, 221: suppres.sion 
promised by Frederick H. 2I 2; of Constance, John Hus exe¬ 
cuted by order ol the (.'ouncil, 28.8 r., .113 
Hereward (the AA'ake), last .stand, in Isle of Fly, 1'>1 
Heriherf, .Arcfihisliop of Milan, 29(> 

Herniae, iiuitilati<in eluvrgt'd to Alcibiades, 60 

Hennannsladt, t.iken liy Rum.inians, 934 

Ilermoirales, 57, 58; defends Syrai Use, 60 

Herndmlez de Cordolia, I'ram isco, riiscovered A ucatan, 368 

Hernici, 71. 73 

Herod .Agrippa H, .32, 107 

Hero,! the Great, King of (udea. 32, 102, 105 

Herodotus.. 21. 24, 29, 34, 37, 62 

Hero.stratus. 67 

Hi rrlin, Pedro .Alcantira, pres, of New Granada, 788, 814 
Herrenhausen, .Alliance of. Kid 
flerrera, Cirlos, pres, of Guatemala. 1074 
Herrera, Fnrique Olayu, pres. <>f Colombia, 1069 
Herrera, 1os6 Joaquin de, jue-. of .Mexico, 821 
Herrera, Juan de, builder ol the Kscorial, ,389 
Herrero, insurrection in (ierman .Soutliwest Africa, 858 
Herrin, riots in Illinois, 10.50, i05l 
Herriot, Friouard, f rench premiei, 9(i3, 976, 988 
Hertford, Farl of, sn' Somerset, Duke of 
Hertling, George, Count von, German i fiam ellor, 942, 950 
Hertz, Heinrich, verified existence of raifio waves, 556 
ilertzberg, Fiwald I'ViecIrii Ii, ('ount von, I'ru.ssian minister, 477 
Hertzog, lames Barrv Mumiik, prime minister of .South Africa, 
858, 859, 1091, 1092 
Hernis, 143 

Herzen, Alexander, Russian Socialist, 704, 7U5 
Hesiod, Greek poet, 47 

Hesyrha.st (Z.ealot), controversy in the Greek Church,.322,323 
Hct Volk, Gen. Botha’s organiz.ation in the Transvaal, 858 
Heureaiix, Ulises, i>res. of Santo Domingo, 824/. 

Heyn, Piet, eapitured a .Spanish plate fleet, 494 
Hezekiah, 31 
Hicetas, 66 

HicLs, Gen. William, defeated by the Mahdi, 738, 832 
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Hidaife, replace? Danegeld in England, 196 

Hidalgcj Y Costilla, Miguel, initiates revolt in Mexico, 804 

Hideki Japanese premier, 1142, 1166 

Hidetada, jaitancse shogun, .‘>46, 548 

Hideyori, heir of Hideyoshi. 546 

Ilideyoshi, Toyotonii, Jajjanese ruler, 536, 544, 885 

Hiero 1, <le(cated Etruscans in naval battle, 57 

Hiero II, king, 78_, 86, 87, 60 

Hieroglyphic writing, 20, 46 

Hieroglyi)hics, Hittite, 36 

Hieronymus, 87 

Hieropolis, 127 

Higden, Ranulf, his Folychronicon, 267 

High Seas Fleet, of the Hermans, 917; surrenders at Kosyth, 
scuttled, 946 

Hildebrand, ice Gregory VH, Poyie 
Hill, Abigail, sec Mashain, Mrs. 

Hill, (ien. Sir John, attempt to take Ouebec fails, 514 
Hill, Rowland, penny postage, 609 

Hillsborough, Wills Hill Hownshire, Lord, first British colonial 
secretary, 336, 517 

Hilmi I'asiia, grand vizier of Turkey, 731 f. 

Hilton Young Commission, recommend closer union of East and 
Central African colonies, 1060 
Hirnera, 57; battle of. 31, 78 
Hiinilko, defeated at Syracuse, 34 
Ilinayana, the Lesser Vehicle of Buddhism, 126,347 
Hincmar, Archhistioi) of Reims,153 

liindcnburg, Ccn. 1‘aul von, pres, of the German keiuiblic, 
616, 622,638,968, 666, 1000 
IHndrnhury burning, 558 

[/indenliitrfi Line, [tosition on western front in World War, 938 

liindola Mahall, urban hall erected liy Husbang Shah, 334 

Hindu philosophy, schools, 130; culture, 132 

Hinduism, 132; prohibited by .Aurangzeb, 534 

Hindus, refused entry to British Columbia, 797; 1144 

Hilipardius, kilhsl, 52; 53 

Hiptier, Franz voii, German admiral, 917 

llippias, 52, 53, 62 

Hippo Regius, siege, 121, 145 

iiirijiorrates, defenrlcfl by Thebans, 59 

ilippocratic Oath, 131 

Hira, ancient Laklimid capital, 127, 184 

Hiram 1, King of l yre, 31,32; H, 33 

Hiranuma, Baron Kilchiro, Jaiianese premier, 1127 

lliroliito, JaiiLinese emperor, 1124, 1138 

Hiroshige, Andd, Ia|ianese artist, 887 

Hiroshima, 553, 1145, 1169 

llirota, Koki, Japanese premier, 1126 

Hirtius, Roman consul, 98 

Hisham, calijih, 163, 187 

Hisham 11, cali|)li, 164 

Hisham 111, last Omayyad eali|>h, 164 

llispania Ctlerior and I'ltrrior, 88 

IJisloire du roi Saint Loui^, 231 

Ilistoria Ollonis. 162 

History oj the Cnini^ Dynasty, 1121 

History oj the Franks, by (<regory of Tours, 147 

History oJ the LonihorJs, liy Paul the Heacoii, 151 

Hither Spain {llispania Cilcrior), 88, 95 

Hitler, Adolf, German chaneellor and president, 96.3-67, 997, 
999, 1000,1003-05,1008, Kill, 1026,1041,1042,1017,1048, 
1136, 1144, 1150, 1165,1170 
Hitotsubashi 5'oshinobu, .';rc Keiki 
Hittin, fiattle of, 263 
Hittite Kingdom, 24, 27, 35, 36, 68 
Hittites, 23, 24 29, 33 

Ho Cb’u|)ing, drives out the Hsiung-nu, 1.33 
Ho Slum, corrupted civil service of the Ch’ien Lung Reign, .540 
llo-Cmetzu Agreement, for withdraw.il of troops from lloiiei, 
1120,1126 

iioarc. Sir Samuel John Gurnev, British foreign secretary, 669, 
991 

Hobson, Capt. William, gov. of New Zealand, 905 
Hoche, i.azare, French general, 437, 584 
Hochkirch, battle of, 467 
Hdehst, battle of, 404 
Hbclistadt, .see Blenheim, battle of 

Hddel, Emil, attempts life of Em[teror William I of fiermany, 
689 

Ilodia, Hr. Milan, Czechoslovak premier, 1010, 1011 
Hoel, I’rof. Adolf, surveying cruises for Norw-ay, 569 .■ 

Hofer, Andreas, leads revolt in 'I'yrol, 594, 595 
HolTmann, Gen. Ma.\, (ierman commander, 916 ' 

Hofmeyr, Jan, a founder of the Afrikander Bond, 853, 855 

Hdnen no Fan, Jaisanese civil war, 354 

Ho^ur, sunk by the German U-9, 917 

Hohenfriedberg, battle of, 466 

Hohenlinden, Isattle of, 588 

Hohenlolie Ingelfingen, Friederich Ludwig. Prince, 592 
Hohenlohe Schillingsfiirst, Chlodwig Karl Viktor, Prince of, 
chancellor of Germany, 691,692 
Hohenstaufen, House of, 208 

Hohenwart, Karl Siegmund, Count, prime minister of Austria, 
694 

Hohenzollern candidary for Spanish throne, 646, 687 
Hohenzollern property, claims settled by Prussian govt., 998 
Hohcnzollcrns, in Germany, 213, 302, 310 
Hojo, Japane.se clan, 350/. 

Hokkaido, Jaji.uie.se island, 138, 1144 
Hokoji, monastery in Japan, 140 


Hokusai, Katsushika, Japanese artist, 887 
Holberg, Ludwig, Norwegian writer, 475 
Holland, see Netherlands 

Holland, John I’liilip, built first naval submarine, 556 
Hollandia, 1169 

Hollos, Denzil, irnfieachment ordered by Charles I, 377, 378 
Holstein, united with Schleswig under the crown of Uetitnark, 
312 

Holstein, Count of, 203 

Holstein. I'Vicdrich voii, German dijilomat, 741. 744, 753 
Holy Alliance, signed bv Russia, Austria, ana Prussia, 603, 
604 725,771 

Holy Cross, restored to Jerusalem, 173 
Holy Lance, rivalry of Norman and Proven<;al, 256 
Holv League, again.st Charles VHI of France, 381, 384; against 
France, 381 /., 398, 409; against 'lurks, 422 /., 423, 483 
Holy Places, in Arabia, 422, 731 
Holy Places, in Palestine, 726 

Holy Roman Fimpire, established, 208, 213; history: see 
Germanv 

Holy War'Uihad), 184, 256, 919 
Home Owners’ Loan { 'or])oiation, 1054 
Home Owners’ Refinancing Act, 10.54 
Home Rule Bill, for Ireland, 617, 618, 620 f. 

Home Rule for Ireland Party, founded by Isaac Butt, 616 
Home .School for (iirls (later Constantinople Women's ( ollege), 
in Turkey, 728 
Homer, his Hades, 25; 32, 47 

Homeric war. end of Hittite Kingdom, 24; against Troy, 36 

Homestead Act in U.S., 780 

Homestead Law, for Alaska, 798 

Hominidae, 1 

Homo heidelbergensis, 9 

Homo modjokertensis, found in Java, 7 ,9 

Homo Neanderthale.nsis, 9 

Homs, taken by British and Arabs, 948 

Hdn-jong, King of Korea, 885 

Hondo, largest Japanese island, 138 

Honduras, 486/., 804/., 821/., 1073 /. 

Hotiganji, monastery of the New J’uic Land sect, 359 
Hongi, Maori chief of New Zealand, 905 
Hongkong, ceded to Britain, 879; captured bv Jaii.anese, 1138; 
1158,1167,1171 

Honoria, sister of Valeiitinian HT, 143 
Honorius, Roman emperor, 120, 121, 123, 143, 144 
llonorius HI (Cencio Savclli), Poiie, 211, 221, 258 
Honorius IV (Jacopo Savelli), Pope, 221 
Honshu, 1144 

Hood, British drc.idnaught, sunk, 1158 
Hood, John Bell, Confederate general, 779 
Hood, Robert, e.vplored Canada, 562 
Hood, SaiiiueL F.nglish admiral, 436 
Hooker, Joseph, Ferleral gcneraL 778, 779 
Hooker, Rev. Thoma.s, led settlers to Hartford, 509 
IJoorn, Philip de Montmorency, Count of, executed in the 
Netherlands, 3.S() 

Hoorn, Pieter van, Dutch mission to China, 539 
Hoover, Herbert (lark (31st jires. of the ILS.), 961,962, 1049, 
1052,1133 

ilojie Simjison, Sir John, of the League mamlate commission, 
1101 

Hopei, new' name for Chihli Province, 1119 
Hopei-C'hahiir, (.'hinese (lolifical council, 1 120 
rilbriital, Michel do, founder of the I'rench Patriots, 3.86 
Hopkins, Sir Frederick Gowland, discovery of vitamins in mal¬ 
nutrition, 552 

Horace ((Juintiis Horatius Flaccus), Roman poet, 112 

Horatius, Roman consul, 72 

Horatius Codes, 71 

Horeb, 30 

Horites, 28, 29 

Horniisdas, 125 

Hormisdas I, 124 

Hormi.sdas IV (Hormazd), 127 

Hormuz, 124 

Hormuzd Rassam, British envoy to Ethiopia, 834 

Horn, Count Arvid Bernhard, prime minister of Sweden, 472 

Horn, Gustavus, commands Swedish troops, 406 

Hornet, U.S. carrier, 1158 

Hornsby-Akroyd oil engine, 556 

Hortisrud, Christopher, Norwegian premier, 1046 

Hortensius, Quintus, 74 

Hurihv de Nagybanya, Nicholas, regent of Hungary, 953,1014, 
1016 

Horyuji, monastery in Japan, 140 
Hosca, 31 

Ilosokawa Katsumoto, war lord of western Japan, 359 

Hospitalitas, revived, 150 

llospodars, rulers of Rumania, 719 

Hosso sect, in Japan, 351 

liostiiianus, put to death by Callus, 115 

Hostos, Eugenio Maria de, Puerto Rican leader, 824 

Hotel de Ville, of 1‘aris, 628, 630, 636 

llotham, Beaumont, surrender of Napoleon after Waterloo, 
603 

Hottentots, 328, 850 

Hbtzendorlf, Conrad von, Austrian chief of staff, 756,914 
Hou Han, 134 

Hou.se, Col. Fidward Mandell, advi.scr to Pres. W'ilson, 935,952 
iIou.se of Burgesses, in Virginia, 518, 520 
House of Douglas, in Scotland, 272 
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House of Lancaster, 2()H, 270; see England 
House of Lies, 39 
House of Lords, 266, 620 
House of Valoisj 273; see France 

House of York in Wars of the Roses, 270/.; England 
Housecarls in England, 168 
Houses of I’arliament, 1149 

Hova (race), settlement in Madagascar, 524, 859; I rench con- 
(|uest, 860, 861 

Hovell, Wdlliarn Hilton, English exidorcr in Australia, 899 
Howard, ('atliarine, wife of Henry VIII, 369 
Howar<l, Charles, 1st Earl of C'arlisle, in a confederation against 
Charles II, 428 

Howard, William, Lord High Admiral, defeat of the Spanish 
Armada, 373 

Howe, Elias, patented sewing mai hine, 554, 773 

Howe, Jose[)h, Nova Scotian leader, 796 

Howe. Richard, Lord, British a<lmiral, 520 

How'c, (ien. W’illiam, 520; occupies Philadelphia, 521 

Howes Cutting Bill, regarding the l'hiliiii)ine islands, 1133 

Howieson’s Poort, 6 

Hoyos, Alexander, Count, Austrian ditdomat, 761 
Hovsalas dynasty, 337 
Hrihor, 24 

Hrolf the Ganger, see Rollo 

Hsi Hsia Kingdom, destroved, 344 

Jlsi yii chi (Record of the W estern Lands), 331 

Hsia dynasty, 44 

Hsia Kuei, ('hinese painter, 344 

Hsiang Yii, 133 

Hsieh, viceroy, 1 28 

Hsien, Chinese em[)eror, 135 

Hsien Feng Reign, 879 

Hsingan, 132 

Using Li I'd Ch'Uan, a digest of Chinese moral i)hilosoiihy, 536 
Hsiu-ch’iian, founiler of the Heavenly Kingdom of (.reat Peace, 
879 

Hsiung-riu, first Turkish Empire in Mongolia, 133, 135 
Hsu Ch’ien-hsiieh, comiiiler of the J 'ung i.'hih T ang Ching 
(.'hit'll. 

Hsii Shih ch’ang, r»res. of t.'hinese Parliament. 1118 

Hsiian Te dynasty, 347 

Hsiiari tsang, Chinese pilgrim, 331,340 

Hsiian 'I'sung, ('hinese emperor, known as Ming Huang,340,347 

Hsiian Tsung, (.'hinese emperor, 877 

Hsiiari T’ung Reign, of the Erniu-ror P’u i, 884 _ 

Hsii Shen, comijleted first levicon of ari haic script, 135 
Ilsiin K’uaiig or Hsiln-lzu, his teachings, 45 
Hu jung, Chinese official, 347 
Jhta liu Ching, aprocryjihal (.'hinese text, 340 
Huan, Chinese emiieror, 135 
Huang Tsung-hsi, ('hinese philosopher, 540 
HuAscar, son of liuayna C'apai , ruler of the Inca l.mpire. 361, 
489 

Huayna Caoac, contjueror of the Incas, 361 
Huhertusluirg, Treaty of, 468 

Hiibner, Joseph Alexaruler, Count, Austrian diplomat, 728 

Hiuinyhiya, Treaty of. 184 

Ihidids of Saragossa, 233 

Hudson, Henry, English explorer, 510, 560 

Hudson s Bay, ceded hv France to (ire.it Britain, 432 

Hudson’s Bay Co., 514, 561, 773, 792, 793 

Hu6, Treaty of, 874 /., 880/. 

Huerta, Adolfo de la, leads revolt against Oliregon govt, in 
Mexi.m, 1075 

Huerta, Vicloriano de la, tires, of Mexico. 791,822, 1074 
Hugenherg, Alfred, leader of flie German Nationalists, 999, 
1000 

Hugh le Hespenser, favorite of I’.dward 11 of England, 264 
Hugh of Cluny, ahhot, 207 
Hugh of Eusignan, 197, 229 

Hugh of Pajeus, founder of the Knights of the Temple, 258 
Hugh of Provence, 161; King of Italy, 215 
Hugh the Great, 1.S9 

Hughes, Howard, flight around the world, 558 

Hughes, W’illiam Morris, iiremier of Australia, 904. 1129 

Huguenots, .375, 384, 385, 386/., 8.50 

lluhncfeld, Baron Gunther von. German aviator, 558 

Hui Tsung, Chinese ruler. 342/., 344 

Hulagu, destroyed the cali[th.'lte of Baghdad, 262, 345 

ilull, Cordell, U.S. secretary of state, 1122, 1143, 1165/, 

Hull, Gen. William, stirrenders Detroit, 769 
Humayiin, drove Bahadur Shah from Cnilor, 530 
Humbanigash of Elam, 39 
Humbert 1, King of Italy, 660 661 

Humble Petition and Advice of ('romwell’s 3d Parliament, 426 
Humboldt, Karl Wilhelm Baron von, Prussian statesman, 594, 
599, 601 

Hume, Hamilton, English exrtlorer in Australia, 899 
Hume, Josei)h, radical member of Parliament, 606 
“Humiliation of Olnuitz,’’ 678 
Huminelauer, Baron, Austrian diidomat, 654^ 

Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, recent of ICngland, 270, 271 
Humphreys, .Sir Erancis, high commissioner for Iraq, ! 105 
Humphreys, Noel, discovers British Icmpirc Mountains, 567 
FluncJred Hays of Reform in China, 882 
Hundred Years’ War, 230, 264 /., 270, 273, 27f)-80, 309 
Hundseid. Jen Valentinscn, premier of Norway, 1046 
Hund.sfelcl, battle of, 242 

Huncrie, betrothed to Valentinian’s daughter Eudocia, 145 
Hung Wu Reign potters, 537 


Hungarian National Socialist Party, organized, 1015 
Hungarian refugees, cause international crisis, 726 
Hungary, 143,206, 244 /., 317 /., 419 /., 671 J ., 930; 941 /., 953, 
1013^., joined the Axis, 1136, ll.SO; occupied by Germany, 
1142; resisted Germany, 1154; 1171 
Hung-s(5n, regent of Korea, 885 
Hung-wu, reigning title of Ming dynasty, 347 
Huns, ravage Roman emiiire, 121,143, 145; see Hungary 
Hunter, John, gov. of New .South W ales, 89t) 

Hunters’ Lodges, sympathizers with Canadian rebels, 795 
Hunyadi, Janos, and wars against the l urks, 304, 318, 320,326, 
327 

Hurr, succc.s.s(3r of Mu.sa ibn Nusayr, invades southern France, 
187 

Hurrian-Hittite culture, 35 

Hurrians, 23, 25, 27-29, 36 

IIus, |ohn, Bohemian reformer, 288 f., 305 

H usayn, caliph, 186, 189 

llushandmaii's Complaint, 201 

Hushang Shah, erected the durbar hall of llindola Mahall, 335 
Husian, Shah of I’ersia, 528 

Huski.sson, William, English statesm in, 605, (>06 
Hussein, Grand .Slierif of Mecca, 937; King of the Arabs; King 
of the HeiuZj 937; ahdicaied, 1 104 
j Hussein ihn .411, founded the liusselnile dynasty, 525 
Hussein Kamil, Sultan of Fgyjit, 1081 
Hu.ssein, son of Mohammed .Mi, Kjnquers Sudan, 830 
Hussite wars, 302, 305 

IliKssites, begin break from the Roman Church, 302; background 
of the Reformation, .199 
Hussy, Obed, invented reaping machine, 772 
Hutchinson, Mrs. Anne, banished from Massachusetts Bay 
Colony, 510 

Hutchinsem, 'riiotnas. It.-gov. of M.’issachusetts, 518 
Hutten, Clrich von, < ierman humanist, 400 
Hutton, James, his Theory of the thirth, .551 
Hutuktu of Urga, jilaced Mongolia under (.'hinese suzerainty, 
1118 

Huvishka, 129 

Huxley, Thomas Henry, English scientist, 551 
Hydaspes, battle of, 65 
Hyde, Dr. Dougl.is, first pres, of Eire, 974 
Hyde, Sir Edward (later Earl o^ Chirendon), British statesman, 
426 

Hydrogen gas, 553 
Hydrophobia, 552 
Hydroplane lliglit by Russians, 570 

Hyksos (Rulers of Countries). 23, 28; expulsion from Egypt, 34, 

Hyndmaii, Henry Mayers, F.riglish socialist leader, 618 
Hyogo iKolie), opened to foreign trade, 358, 889 
Hyjiha.sis, 65 

Hy|)silunti, Alexander, leader of the Greek insurrection. 722 

Hyrcania, 81.83 

Hyreanus, John, 32, 96 

Hyrtanus H, 32 

Hysiae, battle of, 50 

j 1 dynasty, in Korea, 349 

I 11 CH Lei Chit, first ('hinese literary encvclojiedia, 340 
lamblichiis, exponent of neo-Platonism, 117 
lapyges, <4 southern Italy, 68 
laroslav (the (iieaf) of Russia, 241,243 
la/yges, of .Sarnuilia, 109 
IbAuez, Gen. Carlos, pres, of Chile, 1065 
Ibdnez, Vicenle Blasco, Spaiiisli writer, 9SI 
Ibarra, Francisco de, gov. and capl. gen., founded lluraugo, 
492 

Iliarra, Josf Marfa Velasco, pres, of Ecu.idor, 1069 
Iberia. 125, 126 

d’Iberville. Pierre Moyne, sieur, started 1 rench colony in Lou¬ 
isiana, 507 
Ibi Sin, 26 

Ibn al-Ash’ath, caliph, 187 

llm Haluta, Arab traveler, 329, 334, 346, 363 

Ibn Hauk.d, Arab, 328 

Ibn Saud. Ahd al-Aziz, King of tbe Heiuz and Ne.id, 937, 1104 
Ibr.ahim, leads Shi'ite revolt in Iraij, I.SS 
Ibrahim, son of Mohammed Ali and Khedive of Egypt. 723 
724, 308 

Ibrahim I, Ottoman sultan, 424 
Ibrahim Pasha, Furkish vizier, 422 
llirahim Shah, a t'atron of learning, 334 
Ibsen, Henrik, Norwegian drarnati.st, 699 
Ice .Age, see Pleistocene iteriod 
Iceian irulustry, 4 

Iceland, recognized as a .sovereign state, 1045; 1137, 1142, 1155, 

1158 

Iceni, 106 

I-eliiiig, Chinese Pilgrim, 340 

I < hou (renamed Ch’eng-tu), cultural center of China, 341 
Iconoclasm, 152, 175, 177 

Ida of Bernicia’s realm, in Scottish history, 168 

Idaho, organized as a territory, 780; admitted fo statehood, 784 

Ide, Henry Clay, gov. of the Philippine.s, 906 

Idris ibn .\bdiillah, founder of the Alid dynasty, 263 

Idris III, of the Emiiire of Kanem, 524 

Idrisids of Ixgypt, 262 

Idumaea, 96 

leharu, Jai>anese .shogun, 548 
Icmitsu, Japanese shogun, 547 
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IciTiodii, Japanese shoKun, 889 
Jenari, Japanese shdgiin, 887 
lenolju, lajianese shogun, 548 
lesada, Japanese .shdfnin, 8X8 
ieshiKC, japat)ese shdpun, 548 
letsu^u, Japanese shdf'uti, 548 
lelsuna, Japanese siiojiun, 547 
leyasii, 'JukiiKawa, slioLpin, 548, 544, 546 
leyoshi, Japanese shoKiin, 887 
Ifriqiya, Nortli Africa, invaded, 186 
Ij'lesias, Mi>.'iiel, jnes. of J’eru, 813 

Ignatiev, Nikolai Pavlovich, Count, Russian diplomat, 734, 
735, 736,879 

Ignatius of Anti icti, early martyr, 113 

Ignatius, Patriarch of Constantinople, 152, 177 

Ikhnaton, Pharaoh, 24,29 

Ikhshidids of Kgvpt, 190, 262 

Iki, 138 

Jkkr. sect, 359 

Ikshvaku dynasty, 132 

Ik Daul’litnf, one of Madagascar’s names, 859 
Tlerda,97 

llg, Alfrt'd, Swiss |)roninter, 835 

IPtihazi, wars against laitin princes of Palestine, 254 

Iliad, 46, 47 

Ilium, 47, 98 

11 Khans of Persia, 262, 328, 345 
Illinois, admitted to statehood, 770; 790 
Illinois Central K.K., 774 
Illyria, 89, 96 

Illyrian Provini es, organized hy Nai)oleon, 595 
Illyrian V\ ars, 8() 

Illyri;»n speaking ix'ople ., 16, 47,68 

How, Christian, imi)erial general, 406 

Im (lyim J. Kin) family, in Korea, .il9 

Iniad al Dawla, gets i»art of Persia .ind Inui, 190 

Imad a 1-1 tin /angi, founder of the /.angid dynasty, 254 

Image worshiji, <lisapr>roved ti\ F.mpero! l,eo HI, 175/., 177 

Jrnamale, dogma, developed by the ,Shi’il(‘ >(•( 1, 187 

Imtierl, Paul, I't'etu h traveler, 524 

Inihros, t)2 

Imniedniann, Max, f/ennan aviator, 9}{> 

Imrnii'ration ,\ci,ol tint I iiion of Soutli Afriea, 859; in the U.S., 

lost) 

Immigration Hill, limiting immigration to H.S,, 1051 
Immigration Kcsiriction Act, of the Au.;lr;ilian Carmnion- 
wealth, 903 
Intna,140 

Imperial Hank (Keichshank', openetl in Cermanv, 689 
lmperi;il Hank of Persia. 8t)4 
Imjierial Conference, of the Hritish Icmpire, 968 
Imperial Council, Kussiaii upptrr < haniher, 708 
Imperiid luonomir (dnimence, in (tttawa, 10,59 
im[)eri,al I'’ederalion League, in t'anada, 7'>7 
Imperial (Cerman') insurance Cod(\ 69,1 

Imidements arising from ( ult rites, 2, 4-f); in Palaeolithic period, 
7, 8; in Post i’.ilaeolithii , 10, 11: in Soiiih Africa, 18 
Imredy, Hela, Hiuigarian minisicr, I0l6 
IMRf), Macedonian Kr'voliitionary t trganiz.ation, 1023 
IiTUibe clan, in Jap;tn, 1.^9 
Inaros, 55 

Inayatullah, King of Afgh.ariist.in, 1110 
Inca Icrnpirc, conrpiered liy I’izarro, 489 
Incandesrcnt lamp, pcriei icd by Pdison, 556, 783 
Incas of Pith, civili/.ilion, religion, (iilture, and govt., 20, 
3()0/. 

Income tax in C.S., 779, der hired imconstitntii>iial, 786 
Indal.igash, 40 

Indemniticalions, iiros'ided in I'rt'aty of Piineville, 590 

liideirendence Cluh, in Korea. 886 

lmle|)erulen( (■ of India League, 1112 

Inrlependenl l.ahor I’artv, 618 

Im^lependents, in Knglaml, 378 

Index, of the (.‘;itliolic Chiin h, fi63 

India, early history, 6, 13/., 41 ./7., 64/., 124 /.. 128/., 3.H)/.; 
moilerti history, 53() ff., 868 //., 1111 //.; demanded independ¬ 
ence, 1138; 1144 
lnili;i Act, Pitt's, 535 

India Hill, ending prditicxil [rowers of the Hriti.sh Kast ItxJia Co., 
613 

I ndian f'ouncils Ar 1, 871 
Indian Mutiny, 613 

Indian National Congress, 1 I 1 1, 1112, 1113 
Indian jioinilation of Siranish .\merica, 498; enslavement pro¬ 
hibited Iry New Law.,, 498 
Indian Territory, 780 
Indiana, admitted to stalidiood, 770 
Inclians (Americ;\n), 12, 19, 766, 780 
Indo-China, 872/., 1114, 1115, 11.18, 1160/., 1166 
Indo-l'iuropean languages, 16^ 36, 41,47 
Indo-lCuroirean jicople, invading Italy', 68 
Indo-Iranian, 28 
Indonc.sia, 7, 12, 18 
Indrapura, 136 
Indus culture, 13 
Indus Valley, 40 

Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act, in New Zealand. 
1132 

Industrial courts, in Cermany, 691 
Industries of man in Palaeolithic freiioil, 4-7 
Jncquality oj Human Rates, by Count (Johineau, 551 


Inez de Castro, inistr f AlfomsolV ofJ'orlugal, 

murdered, 284 

Infallibility, under Moslem law, 533; i 664, 694 

Inflation, m LL .S., 11.48 

Inllation of currency, by (iormany, 9.59 

Ingavi, haltle of. 81 2 

Ingehorg, wife of Philiir II. of Prance, 221 

Inglelield, Cay>t. Kdward .Vugustiis, Arctic cxfrlorer, 564 

Injo, Korean ruler, 512 

liikerinan, battle of, 727 

Inland P'.vploration Co. of New Y<jrk, 1111 

Inland Steel Co. strike. 10.56 

Inner Mongoli.i, 1171 

Innm ent I, Poi>e, 142 

Innocent II (Cregorio Par)erescKiei Cuidoni), Poi>e, 208, 2I0 
Innocent III (Lot;irio de’ Conti di Segnij, Poire, PC. 20.1. 21 1 
214.219-24,229, 231,234, 257 
TimocenI I\' (.Sinihaldo I'iesco), Pojre, 21 I f., 311). .<44 
Innocent V (I'ierre de Chamfragni, or rarenlai.se', Pope, 29 < 
Innocent V’l (Ixtienne Auhertl, Pope, 287 
Innocent \'H (Cosimo dei Migliorati), I’ojre, 288 
Innocent VI11 (Ciovanni Hatfisl.-i Ciho), Po|ie, 260, 39.5 
Innocent IX (Ciiovanni Antonio P'achinetli), I'ofre, 396 
Innocent X (Ciovanni Hattista Pamlili), Pope, 455, 457 
Innocent XI (Henedetio (blescalchi), Po[je, 155. .504 
Innocent XII (Antonio Pignatelli), Pope. 457 
Innocent XIII (Michele .\ngelo Conti), J'ope, 457 
Inns of (Vmrt. estalilished, 200/. 

Inhnii, sec Jsmet Indriii 

Inoue, Jonnosuke, Jaiiaiie.se foreign niimUer. ^90 
Jmiuisitioa, conducted hy P'rancisi ans ;inil I tominii aii221. 
2.40. 232, 282, 379; in Portugal, 392: in Spani-h Aineni a, 49s, 
504; re established in Rome, ()().4 
Instilut Nation.il, reorgani/ed, 588 
Institute for K\()loralioii of the North, 570 
Institutes of Justinian, 116/., 172 

Instrument of Covernmeni, drawn u|i bv Croinwell s armv 
council. 379, 425 

Insidar Cases, de-ciileil by suirreme ct., 788 
Insulin, 553 

Inter innumeras, em yi lical of Leo .\ 111, ()40 
Inter .Allied Commission ol Military Control. OfrO 
Inter .American Arbitration .Act.dtrO 

Inter-.American (.'ommission on Jerritorial .\dministration 

1155 

Inter American Conference, Me.xico Citv, 1113, II5fi; Rio ile 
Janeiro, 11.48, 1155 
Inter ,\m<‘rican Defense Hoard, 115(i 

Intert ursiis magnus, commercial treaty be -'een p.nglami ;piil 
Netherlands, 365 

lnt<'rn.'il co.iibnstion engine inxenteil, 555 

Internal Macedonian KevoliitionaryDrg.ini tion llMk()),71S 

Internal re\-eniie taxes, 76() 

International .African .Association, 817 

International Assor'iation for the Ixxplorali i and Civilization 
of Africa, 739, 828, 843 

International .Association oi the ('ongo, 73' 813 
Inlernaliotial Chandler of Commer<c, I0u7 
International Court ol Justii:e, I nited .Nati is, 1171 
Jnternatiirnal Keonomic Confereiu e, at tie -va, 960; at Lon¬ 
don, 9().4 

International Refugee Committee, 1001 

Internalional VVorkingmeii’s A.ssocialion (!■ st International) 
.5.50 

Inti-rslate ('ommerce Act, 784 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 784 
Inukai, Ki, premier of Japan, I 126 

Invaders of the west, their origin and nioven nts, 142, 143, 158 

Inverlochy, Irattle of, .478 

Invincible Armada, see .Armada, Siranish 

Ionia, 53, 81 

Ionian Islands, retained by Prance, 585; .Se|)tinsular Republic, 
587; ceded to (Ireece, (rii 
Ionian War, 58 

lonians, merLenaries, 37, 47, 54, 55, 62 

lorga. Prof. Nicholas, Rumanian historian and statesman, 1026 
IfK-k. taken by Austrians, 927: Iry Italians, 949 
lyriMrlita, daughter of P'rancesco Sforza, 298 
Ijrsus, Irattle of, 35, 37, 78 
Irat a, high jtrie.st of the Chilrehas, 361 
Irala, Domingo Martinez de, grrv. of Buenos Aires, 490 
Pan, 1106 /.; invaded hy Hritisli and Russian forces 1137, 
115| ; 1138; declared war on Cermany, 1141; joined United 
Nations, 1141; 1144; see also Persia 
Iraq, 127, 128, 186, 190; mandated to Britain, 1105: inde¬ 
pendent. 1105 /.; 1137, 11.51 

Ireland, rarial origins, 168; given to Henry TI, 196; 201, 203; 
Pldward IJruce crowned king, 272 /.; Statute erf Dnrgheda, 
369; 370; Piarl of StratTord’s yrolicy, 376; 607; recent history, 
971 jr. 

Ironaeus of Lyons, early martyr, 113 
Irene, Byzantine ernpre.ss, 176./, 188 
Irene, daughter of Emperor Isaac Angelus, 256 
Iretori, Henry, completes Croinwell’.s work in Ireland, 425, 426 
Irigoyen, Hirrolito, (rres, of .Argentina, 1064 
Irish Catholic insurgents, enlist with Charles I in Engli,sh Civil 
War, 377 

Irish Church, conforms to Rome, 169 
Irish P’rec State, otlicially imrclaimed, 972 
Irish Home Rule I’arty, 615 
Irish Land Act, 613 
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Irish monks, discover Faroe Islands, 365 

Irish NationaJisls, in British Parliament, 617, 620 

Irish (Scoti) raids on Britain, 166 

Irish Reform Bill, 614 

Irkutsk, taken by ('zech troops, 947 

Iron A^e, 2Jf., 11; cemeteries, 14; Hallstatt period, 15; spread of 
languages over Furope, 16; 17 
Iron Cross, established, 598 
Iron Cuani, in Rumania, 1026, 1135, 1136 
Ironclad frigate (La Cloire) built for Napoleon 111,555 
Ironsides, army of Oliver Oomwell, 377, 378 
Irredentist agitation, in Austria, 738 
Irtish River, 14 

Iruka, Kingmaker of Jai)an, 140 
Irun, captured by rebels in Sianish Civil War, 983 
Irwin, Kdward Frederick Lindley Wood, 1st Baron, viceroy of 
India, 1112 
Isaac, 29 

“Is War in Sight?” article in Berlin Post, 733 

Isabella of Angouli^me, marries King John of England, 197 

Isabella of Aragon, 230, 237 

Isabella, daughter of Charles V'l of France, 268 

Isabella, daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella, 392 

Isabella, daughter of King John of France, 298 

Isabella, daughter of Philiii 1\' of France. 264 

Isabella, Princess, daughter of Dorn Pedro II of Brazil, 817 

Isabella, (.)ueen of C.'astile, 282, 366, 387 

Isabella, wife of Charles VI. 280./T. 

Isabella II, Oueen of Spain, 644, 645, 646, 647 
Isagoras, 52 
Isaiah, 30. 31 

Isandhlwana, battle of, 853 

Isauria, 95 

Isaurians, 122 

Isca Silurum, 106 

I shall, signs Treatv of Aigun, 879 

Ishbaal, 30 

Ishmael, 29 

Isidore of Kiev, Roman cardinal, 289 
Isidore of Seville, his hlymologiac, 163 
Isidorean Decretals, 217 

Isidoros of Miletus, helped build Church of St. .Sophia in Rome, 
173 

Tsin dynasty, 26 
Isis, religion, 113 

Islam, its triumph, 136; organized by Mohammed, 184; Otto¬ 
man claims to leadership, 485; in China, .537; in Malayan 
archipelago, 876; in Egypt, 1084 
Islamic conquest of West Africa, 328 
Isly, battle of, 837 

Ismail, Khedive of Fgyfit. 615, 736, 830, 831 

Ismail, Shah ol I’ersia, 330, 422, 526 

Ismail 11, Shah of Persia, 526 

Ismail Sidky Pasha, jiremier of Egyi)t, 1083, 1084 

Ismet Inbnii, fires, of the Turkish Republic, 1095, 1097, 1140 

Tsonzo, 11, successive engagements, 925, 932, 941 

isotopes, .552 

isfierikh f.Asjieruch), Bulgarian ruler, 181 
Ispuini, 38 
i srael, 30 

Israel, Kingdom of, 31 
Israelites, led out of Egy[>t, 24; 30 
issus, battle of, 40, 65, 114 

istauDul, new name for Constantinople, 327, 1096 
Isthmian Canal Commission, 819 
isthmian Canal diiilomacy, 788 
Isthmian Carnes, 80, 86, 88 
isvarakrishna, 131 

Itagaki, (.’ount d'aisuke, head of Liberal Party in Japan, 890 

Italia, Cen. Nobile’s dirigible, in Arctic flights, 566 

Italia Irredenta, agitation to acquire Trentino and Trieste, 660 

Italia, Republic of, 93 

itaiian East Africa, 11.59, I 160 

italian Lake Dwellers, 17 

Italian Republic, Nai)oleon pres., 590 

Italian .Somaliland, 1160 

Italian-French Entente, 7.51 

Italian-Cerman Agreement of 1936,991 

Itaiic-speaking peofdes, 16 

Italo-Yugoslav Agreement, 1015 

Italy, early history, 17, 68 85 /f., 101 Jf,; medieval history, 

141 /., 150 If., 215 286, 288 jf. ; modern history, .392 jf., 

4.54 584 jf., 650 Jf., 923986 Jf., 10.86/,; in Second World 

War, declared neutralitv, 1135; declared war on France and 
Creat Britain, 1135, lUS, 1159; on U.S., 1138, 1167; armi¬ 
stice with France, 1148‘ merchant tonnage, 1156; invaded 
Egvpt, 1L59; surrendered unconditionally, 1141, 1159; 1170, 

ll7l 

Itkhi-Teshub, 28 
Itkhiya, 28 

Ito, Prince Hirobumi, Japanese statesman, 751,887, 891-893 

Ittobaal, King of Byblos, 33 

Ittobaal, priest of Astarte, 33 

Iturbide, Agustin de, Emperor of Mexico, 804, 805 

Iturrigaray, Jos6 dc, viceroy of New Spain, 803 

Ituzaingo, battle of, 806, 817 

Ivan I Kalita, Grand Prince of Moscow, 316 

Ivan II Krasnyi, Prince of Moscow, 316 

Ivan III (the Great), Tsar of Russia, 317, 413 

Ivan IV (the Terrible), Tsar of Russia, 415, 417, 418 

Ivan co-tsar of Russia with Peter 1, 478 


Ivan VT of Russia, 479 
Ivangorod, battle of, 916, 922 
Ivory Coast, 840 
Ivry, battle of, 386 

Twakura, Prince Tomomi, Japanese diplomat, 890 
I wo Jima, taken by C..S., 1169 
Izmailov, Lev Vasllievich, Russian missionary, 539 
Izumo clan, of Japan, 138 

Izvolski, Alexander Petrovich, Russian foreign minister, 754, 
755 756 

Izzet Pasha, grand vizier of Turkey, 948 

Jablxick River, 29 
Jabesh, 30 

lack Cade’s Rebellion, 270 
ackman, Charles, on Russian e.xploration, 559 
'^ackson, Andrew (7th [ires, of the U.S.), 769, 770, 771, 772 
ackson, Frederick George, arctic explorer, 565 
ackson, Frederick John, mission to Uganda, 848 
ackson, Gen. 'Thomas Jonathan (“Stonewall”), Confederate' 
general, 776, 778 

Jacksonville, occupied by Federal forces, 776 
Jacobi, Moritz, rotary motor, 553 
Jacobins, French Revolutionary club, 580, 584 
"acobites, second rebellion ( The Forty live), 435 
acqueline, Countess of Holland, 379 
iquerie, peasant ujirising in France, 27(), 310 
Jar, battle of, 916 

ilwiga (Hedwig) of Poland. 310, 314, 316 
a’far, brother of Ali, LS8 
afar Shah of Persia, 529 
afla, evacuated by the Turks, 948 
agellon dynasty, 414 

agiello. Grand Duke of Lithuania, 310; King of Poland, 314' 
316 

agow, Gottlieb von, German foreign minister, 930 
ahan Shah, Indian ruler, 533 
ahangir. 533 

iahn, Friedrich Ludwig, developer of gymnastics, 594 

ahwarids of (iordova, 233 

ainism, 132, 337 /. 

lains, 41,332, 335 j. 

aipai, King of Bhatinda, 332 

alatidhara, 128 

alayrs, succeed the 11 Khans in Iraq, 3.10 
alula, defeat of the Persians, 128, 186 

amaica, settled, 480; slaves emancipated, 609; 1148 f., 1155, 
11.58 

Jamal Khan, minister of .Ahmadnagar, 533 
Jamal ud-Din el-Afghani, Moslem teacher, 738, 831,864/. 
James of Aragon, exchanges Sicily for .S;irdiniaancl Corsica, 222, 
290 

fames I (the Conqueror), of .Aragon, 237, 258 
fames II, of .Aragon (King of Sicily), 284 
tames of Lusignan, 299 
ames, 'Thomas, English exfdorer, 560 
ames Edward (the Old Pretender), 431,432 
*s I. King of ICngland, 373 J., 375 
ames 11, King of England, 426 .#., 512 
•s I, King of Scotland, 272 
lames 11, King of Scotland, 272 
lames III, King of Scotland, 272 
ames IV, King of .Scotland, 369 
,ames King of Scotland, 371 

fames VI. of Scotland, becomes James I of England, 373 
fameson. Dr. Leander Starr, .South African .statesman, 744, 855, 
8.56, 8,58 

Jamestown (iolony, 508, 513 

Janet, Pierre, on pathological psychology, 552 

Janiculum, 74 

Janissaries, in the Ottoman Empire, 420/., 424, 482, 721, 722, 
723 

Jankau, battle of, 407 
annaeus, Alexander, 31,32 
ansenism, in contlict with Jesuitism, 455 
Jansenius, (Jirnelius, Bishop of Vpres, founder of Jansenism, 
45.5 

anson, Paul, Belgian premier, 975 
anszoon, Willem, Dutch explorer, 894 

anuary Convention (Budaiiest), between Russia and Austria, 
7.34 

Japan, early history, 14, ff.\ modern history, 542 

887 .#.,918.#., 1123 JT.; in Second World War, attacked Ha¬ 
waii, Philipiiines, Malaya, 1138, 1155, 1158, 1166, 1167; neu- 
tralil.v treaty with Russia, 1137, 1166; occupied Indo-China, 
1136, 1138, 1158, 1167; navy, hnished, 1144; merchant ton¬ 
nage, 1156; U.S, credits frozen, 1166; 10 year jiact with Ger¬ 
many and Italy, 1166; 10-year treaty of .Alliance with Thai¬ 
land, 1167; raided bv U.S. suiicrfortress planes, 1169; uncon- 
dition.il surrender, 1145, 1170, 1171 

I apan current, 138 

aqub, of the White Sheep, ruler of Persia, 330, 526 
armuk River, 29 
arnac, battle of, 384 

aroslav, taken by th« Russians, 916; retaken by Austro-Ger- 
mans, 922 

i arrfes, Karl, Nationalist candidate for pres, in Germany, 998 
ask, battle of, 526, 528 
ason, succeeils his father, Lycophron, 63 
assy, 1154; 'Treaty of, 482, 485 
Jaiakamala, 131 
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Tats, or G^sics, 189 

Jaubcrt, Pierre, French mission to Persia, 862 

Jaures, Jean, Frenc h sea ialist leader 643 

Java, conc)uered hy Hindu jirinees, H76, 1167 

Java (Hr.), captured by the Constitution (U.S.S.), 769 

Java Sea, battle of, I 167 

Javanese, revolt ayainst Dutch, 876/. 

Jaxartes, 43; Kiver, 39 
Jay, John, American diplomat, 766, 793 
Jay Cooke & Co., failure, 782 
Jayadeva, his Citayjmmin, 331 
Jayasimha Siddharaja, Indian ruler, 332 
Jeanne, Oueen of Navarre, 273 

jeannetti, shij) of De Louk expedition to Siberia, 565 
Jeb,21 

Jebdzun-damlia Iluluktu of Urjta, 536 

Jcdiel Ttruse in Syria, autoncimous French state, 1098 

JefTc rson, Thomas (3d pres, of the U.S.). 520, 764, 766, 767 

JefTreys, Ceorye, 1st Baron, FiiftHsh loro chancellor, 429 

Jehun Shah, ruler of northwestern J'ersia, 330 

.lehaiikdr, of the Khoja family, 877 

Jehoaha/., 31 

Jehoasti, 31 

Jelioiachin, 31 

Jehoiakirn, 31 

Jehoram, 30 

Jehosliaidiat, 31 

jehovah (lleb.; Fa/nec//), god of I.srael, 30 
Jehu,31 

Jekov, (ien. Nicolas, Bulgarian cotnmander, 927 
jdlachich, Baron )o,sef, gov. oi Cm.itia. 674 
.lellicoe, Sir John Kushworth, British admiral, 917 
jem (Djetn), brother of Sultan Baya/.id 11, 4 20 
Jenuii»])es, battle of, 582 
Ien Tsiing, Fmperor of Chinti, 877 
jena, battle of, 592 t 

jenat.sch, (.ii;orge, leads Pi'otestant faction in the \allelline, 

410 

Jenghiz (('binjiz) Khan, ruler of All Mongols, 260,325, .'144,362 
Jenkins, Robert, Fiiglish .seaman, 515 

I enkinson, .Anthony, F-ngli,sh di]>lomat, 526 
ephtah, 30 
ereiniah, 31 
luicho, 13 

eroboam 1 and TI, 31 

erome, church fattier, 1 23, 142, 146 

erome, of Prague, 289 

erusalem, 24, 31, 32, 107, 127, 186; Kingdom of, 255, 25(>, 
25^258; recent historv, 948, 1100, 1101; taken by (_.en. 
Alfenb.v, 948; Ballour Fteclaration, 1100; Hebrew University 
opened,1100 

Je.mits; in Kurope, 362,401,409/., 4 13, 452, 4.vl,457, 493, .502. 
f).l8, f»50, 663, ()6(), t)S9, 982; in America, 49,'i, 499, 5(14; in 
Africa, 524; in Asia, 539, 542,982 
Jesus of Nazareth, born. 32, 102; crucified, 105; religion of, 113. 
See also Christ 

Jewi.sh disabilities, in Kngland, 613 
Jewish immigiation, in i‘alestine, 1101 

Jews: earlV history, 29 /f., 110/ ,145; in Knglaml, 190; in France, 
232; m Hungary, 246, 1013, 1015; in Spain and Portugal, 282, 
392t in Russia, 706; in Humania, 720, 102.5; in (.ennany, 
1001; in ('zechoslovakia, 1013; in N3)rth .Africa, 1087; in J'al- 
estine, 1 100 //. 
lezebel, 31 
Jezreel, 29, 30 

i lmiigar culture, 13 
helum, bat tie of. 42 
huk.ar culture. 13 
ihuti-Addis Ababa Railway, 745 
Jimenez, Ricardo, fires, of Costa Rica, 1073 
Jiniimi, hrst I'inifiemr of Jajian, 139 
jingikan, defiartnient of religion in J;ipan, 350 
Jingo, Japanese em|>ress, 130 
Jinsai ItH, Confucian ccimmentator, 546 
Jito, Jjmpresii of J.'ipan, 350 
Ji‘ya, lax cm nonMoslenis, in Persi.a, 533, 534 
Joachim II of Brandenburg, 402, 465 
Jo.'in, dauglitcr of Henry II, 104 
Juan of Arc, see. Dare, Jeanne 
Joanna, daughter of Filward II of (''aigland, 272 
Joanna, daughter of herdinand and Isabella, 370, 388 
Jo.inna, daughter of John 111, Duke of Brabant, 370 
Ioanna of Austria, mother of Sebastian I of Portugal, 392 
}oanna of Naples, 290, 202 
(oanna, .sister of Richard 1 of I'inglaiid, 2.56 
)oanna II, .sister of Ladislas of Nafiles, 292 
joash,31 
job, Book of, 30 
Jucbn, Buddhist sculptor, 353 
Joilo Shin, see IVue Pure Land 
Joei shikimoku, jaiaiiese law code, ,356 

Jotire, (ien. Jo.seph (acques (.'esaire, French commander, 913, 
020,921 

Jofre de I.oyasa, Garcia, leads exfiedition to Philijipinc Islands, 
90S 

lohannes, Byzantine usurficr, I 4 

Johannes IV, Ethiojuan emperor, 660, 834, 83.5 

Johanne.sburg laid out, 854; captured in Boer War, 857 

lohunseti, Hjalimar, Arctic explorer. 565 

John, .Archduke of Austria, imperial general, 588, 594/. 

John, Desfiot of d’htssaly and Emperor of the West, 260 


John, Duke of Bedford, regent for Henry VI of I'ingland, 270, 
279 

John (the Fearle.s.s) Duke of Burguiidv, 278, 379 
John (Lackland). King of England, lO///., 203, 221,229,230/., 
257 

John, King of Aragon and Sicily, 284, 292 

John I, of Athens, 258 

John It. King of .Aragon, 2.84 

John IV La.searis, Byzantine emperor, 260 

John V I’alaeologiis, Byz.aiitine emperor, 298, 322 /. 

John VII Byzantine emperor, 32.1 

John VTII, Byzantine ciniieror, 323, 326 

Jolin 11, King of I’ranrc', 26,5, 276, 298, 379 

John 111, King of Sweilen, 413, 415 

John Ilf, Duke of Brabant, 379 

John 1, King of Portugal, 281, 285 

Jcdin it. King of Portugal, 286, 364, 366. 367 

John HI (the Pious), King of Portugal, 392, 500 

John I\q Kin.g of J’ortngal, 427, 45.5 

John V, King of Portugal, 453 

John \'I. King of Portugal 648, 80.5 

John VIl, King of Portugal, 502 

Jotiii \'I C.iiitacuzene, i'ce Cariticcuzene 

John H Casimir, King of Poland, 471, 175 

John II (irsini, ruler of These,ily and i'ipirus. 3.!2 

John H Zapolya (Sigismund). King of Hungary, 420, 422/. 

John HI Sidiieski, King ot Poland. 4(i2, 47.S, 483 

John Ale.xius III, Byzantine emperor, 320 

john Asen II, Bulgarian Isar, 247, 248, 200 

John VIII, PoiK-, 159 

John M, Pope, 215 

ioiin X II, I'ope, I6l, 216 

J.din XIII, Pope, 210 

John XIV, Poiie, 216 

J ihn XVI, Pope, 162 

John XIX. 216 

John XXII (Jacoiies L)uese), Pope, 290, 292 

John XXIII (Balda.ssare t'ossa), Poiie, 28b, 306 

John ot Austria, gov. of Netherlands, 381, 38b, 424, 428, 675 

John of Bohemia, aids 'I'eutonic (>rder against Poles, 310 

Jolin of Braganz.i, King ol Portugal, .3b2 

John of Hrieiine, King of Jerusalem. 257, 26() 

John of Capistranoj i»reachesj. rusacie against Turks, 318 

John of J'/diesus, historian, 173 

John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, 265, 266, 267, 271 

lohn of Giseala, defeated at Jerusalem, 107 

John of I.u.xernhuig, King of Bohemia, 276, 304 

John of MonteccirA'ino, Roman missionary to China, 346, 3(>2 

John of I’iaii de Cariiine, mission to the Great Khan, 362 

John of Salhslmry, 169, 194, 22b 

John of Wealth, (.oiiitnaiids Bavarians ai battle of Ndrdlingcn, 
406 

Jolin Albert, King of 1‘oland, 413 
John Frederick, Fleetor of Saxony, 402 
John George, of Brandenhurg jagerndorf, 404, 465 
.John George, Fleetor of .Saxony, 405./. 

.jolin Joseph, of .Austria, 450 
jolin Sigismund, Elector of Brandenburg, 403 
Jcjhn William, Duke of Cieve, 401,403 
Johns Hopkins Uni versify, opened, 7X2 
Johnson, .Andrew, 17ih pres, of the I'.S., 780, 781 
Johnson, W illiam, Itnlian guide, 515 

John.son-Christv (.'oiiimission, to investigate conditions in Li- 
beria, 1089 

i jobnston, .Albert Sidne.v, ('onfederate getierici, 778 
lobnston, Mai. (ieorge, (onunander at New South Wales, 898 
ohnstofi. Sir Harry Hamilton, pacified Nyasaland, 849 
ohnstori, Joseph I'iggieslon, ('onfederate general, 776, 779 
chore, Sultan of, 876 
Joint-stock flanks, in I-rance, 633 

Joinville, Fr.iriyois Ferdinanci idiihpjie Louis Marie, Prince de 
son of J.oiiis I’hilipjie, 837 
Joinvilh:, Jean de, l-retuh chrouidc, 231 
Jcljitsu sect, in Japan, 351 
Jokichi i akaminCj adremalin, 552 
Joliet, Louis, Jesuit missionary, 507 
Jomonshiki culture, 14 
Jonathan the Maccabee, 32 
Joneid, Sheikh, head of dervish order, 526 
Jones, Sir Harford, Britisli emissary to Persia, 862 
Jones, John Paul, American naval c:omnian(lcT, 521 
Jonc-s (William Atkinson) .Act, granting territorial status to the 
Philippine.s, 792, 1132 

Joniiart, Charles, ITcnch envoy to Greece, 940 
.Joram, 31 

Jordanes, his references to Scamhnavia, 170 
Jordamis of .Severac, missionary to China, 362 
Jose, .Amaru, Portuguese e.xidurer, 826 
Joseph, Indian chief, 780 
Joscidi, Benjamin, of the Muscovy Co., 559 
Joseph tribes, 30 

josejih f German emperor, 419,445, 446, 463 
Joscqih ll, (terman emperor, 469, 482, 678 
jerseph 1^ King of Portugal, 453, 502 
Jo.seph lerdinand, Archduke, Austrian commander, 922 
Joseph Ferdinand, Flector.-il I'rince of Bavaria, 44.5 
Josephine Ford, I'okker nionoiilano, carriec] Byrd and Bennett 
to the j)ole, .566 
Tosephus, historian, 21, 23, 107 
Joshua, 30 
Josiah, 24, 31 
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otli.'im, 31 

oubert, Harlhelcniy Catherine, French general, 5S6, 587 
ouhert, I’etrnt. Jar(ilius,T)ii)i lainih liuer Republic, 853; 854, 857 
ourdan, Je-an Hapliste, Coiinl, French general, 584, 580, OOO 
Jounuy Jrom SI. Pr/rrsburi; to Mo.'tiow, Radishchev s protest 
against serfdom, 482 

.Jouvenel, Henri de, French high commissioner for Syria, 1098 
Jovellanos, Caspar Melchor de, Spanish reform minister, 451 
jovdanus, surrenders Mesojjotamia Ir) I’crsians, 1 20; loncludcs 
peace with Sha;)ur, 125; di(;s, 120 
Joyce, Cornel, larrne- Charles 1 as a prisoner to the army, 378 
luan-juan, see Avars 
)nan Viian, Chinese scholar, 877 

Juirez, Benito, Mexican jiresident,034,821 ;recognized by U.S., 
822 

Jtiba, king, 98 
Julja River territory, 1090 
Jubilee of 1450, 289 
ubilee of 1887 ((,)uecn \ ictoria'), 019 
uf hen (Chin dynasly), 348 
Jucfii, son of Jenghis khan, 344 
Judah, tribe of, 29, 30, 31 
Judaism, religion, 3(1, 31,82 
Judas Maccabeus, 32, 82 

Judea, Kingdom of, 24,20,31,32,90, 102, 107 

Judges, Book of, 30 

J iiilieal lire Acl, 015 

Judiciary Act (»f 1 789 of U.S., 704, 700 

lugurtlia, 92 

jugurlhme War, 92, 100 
Julia, Cacs.'ir’s daughter, 90, 97, 102 

Julian “the Ajioslale” (Mavins Claudius Juliaiiii:-), Roman 
emperor, 120, 1 25 
Julian.i, I'rlm i ss, of Holland, OTCt 
Julianus, M. Didlu-, Si verus. evet uteil, 114 
Iiilich-t'leve (|Uariel, over sma ession, 403 
juli(, Claudian hou,e, 107 

Julius II ((ii uli.ino della Kovere), I'ope, 290, 394, 395, 198 
Julius JJI M.jovanni hbiria del Monte), I’ope, 390, 501 
Julius Afric.anui, 23 

Julius Agriiipa I, wrongly called Herod Agrippa, lt)5, 100 
Jidy Revohition, in Iranee, 0()(>: repercussions in Cermany. Otid 
June, H.trolfl Irving, wilh Commander Bvrd in llight to South 
I’ole, 570 

Jung, Carl, on .asiicets of the subconscious, 552 
Jimgars, Mongol trilie, 539, 51() 

Jung hi, ('hinesc statesman, 882, 883 
Junin, battle ol, 802 
.lunius, Lcttrr:, oj, 430 
Junki'r, Wilhelm, African explorer. S2S 
junkers (.'o,, (ierman aviation line, 1 108 
junnar, 129 

Junot, Andoche, l)uke of Abraiites. French general, 452, 593 

.1 until tir (iurrra v AniiaJii.s Jf Inilius, 490 

Junta of National I)efense, 9.83 

Juran Burgundy, Kingdom of, 157, 158 

Jiirehen 'I'lingus tnhes, 343 

Justices in cvrr, in Finrland, 195, 196 

Justii'cs of the [uaiee, 200 
Instill Martyr, 113 

justin II, Bv/antine emr>eror, 120, 170, 173 
Justinian 1, Byzantine em|)eror, 1 I /, 122, 144-40, 150,170, 173, 
207 

Jusliniaii II, By/aritirie (‘mjieror, 175, 182 
Justiniis I. By/anline emperor, 122 
justo, AKUstin I’edro, iires. of Argentina, 1004 
Jules and Angles, iiuaile Fngland, !f)t) 

Jutland (Skagerrak), naval battle, 931.932 

Juvemd tlleeimus lunius Juvenali-), Roman siitirist, 112 

Ka’;ib at Mecca, ISO 

Kaas, Mgr. hudwig Centrist leader in Reichstag, 100(1 
Kaharega, in flgamla, 849 

Katnil, 8.1, 128, 18ti. 187, 807, 808; captured by 1 >ost Moliam- 
med, 800 

Kadamtia dyriast>', 132 

Karlesh, 23, 30, 34, 30 

Kadphises, 43. .SVc u/.n; Kiiiul.^ and \'ima 

Kattirs, defeated by British, 852, 853 

Kaffraria, set igi as a riatix i- jins-erve, 852; joined to Caiie Col 
ony, 853; annexed by British, 853 
Kafuaii industry, 0 

Kafur, a eunutfi entillefl Malik N'aib, 333 
Kagoshim.a, l)i>mbarded by Britisl) spuadr/m, 889 
Kalitaba, routed llie Omavyad forces. 138 
Kaiferig, taken Ip' Japanese, 1122 
Knifiiso, collection of poems in Chinese, 351 
Kajar (Ivnasty, founded, 529, 802 

Kakatiyas, lield an important kingdom under Canapati, 33S 
Kakutsthavarm;i n, 132 
Kakwayhids of Kurdistan, 190 
Kalamu,35 

Kaledin, Cen, Ah-xei Maximovich, V\'hftL' Russian leader, 1031 

Kalgnn, taken by Japanese, 1121 

Kalhana, bis Kajiituriinfini , 332 

Kalidasa, playwright ami |)oet of India, 131,331 

Kalinian I Bulgarian rider, 248 

Kaliman 11, Bulgarian ruler, 24S 

Kalinin, 11.x3 

Kalisch. J reatv of, 598 

Kalka River, battle of, 244, 260 


Kallio, Kyosti, pres, of I'inland, 1048 
Kalmar wars, 410 

Kalnoky, Gustav, Siegmund, Count, Austrian foreign minister, 
740 

Kaloyan (Jo.annitsa), Bulgarian ruler, 247 /., 254, 259 
Kalt>ananianititika, 129 

Kamakura period, in Japan, 351,354, 350, 357 

Kama sutra (“Laws of Love''), 130 

Kamatari, Lin|*eror of Jajian, 350 

Kametiameha f, con(|uered Sandwich Tslaiids.hlO 

Kamenev (Rosenfeld), Leo, Bolshevik leader, 1034, 1035 

Kamerun Coast, 1 159 

Kameyama il, abdicated, 358 

Kamil, Hussein, Sultan of F.gypt, 834 

Kanmiu, Fvmperor of Japan, 351,352 

Kamut-iy, rurkish parliament, 1140 

Kanagawa, 'J reaty of, 888 

Kanaka (natixa-s), traihe in Anstndia, 895, 901 

Kan ami, Jaiiane.-.e playwright, .159 

Kanaris, Constantine, (in-ek admiral, 722 

Kandahar, independent of Afghanistan. 530 

Kani;, l>r. Llidia Kent, Antic explorer, 504 

Kanem or Bornu, Lmpire ot, 524 

K ’ang llsi Reign of Sheng 1 sn, 537, 539 

K’aiig 7''.'ii, mission of 1-u nan, 135 

K'ung N’uwei, Cliinesi; ndtirnua, 882, 884, 1 117 

Kanishka, founds 2d Kushana dvnaslv, 128, 129 

K.inishka II. 129 

Kano, Jap.’inese school of (tainting, 358 
K;ms;is-\ebraska .Act, 775 
I Kansu al (iauri, Mameluke sultan of I7gy|il, 421 
I Kanvasj 43 

j Kao Hsien ehih, defeated by tin; Arabs at J alas. 341 
j Kao-Ii, in disastrous wars. 137 
j Katp J sung of the Ch'ien Lung Reign, 540, ,541 
[ Kaixdna, battle of, 074 
; Ka|)|> I’ut:-.eh, in Berlin, 997 

, Kai>iiel, battle of, 409 

I , 

I Kara Ali, 'Turkish admiral, 722 

I Kara IskendiT, ruler of th<' 'I'urkoman Black Sheej., 330 
Kara Mustafa, f iirklsli grand vi/ier, 483 
Kara ^'lisuf, head of the Turkoman Black 8l|cc|,, ,13(1 
K.iragc-orgc- (< ic-orge I’c'trovic hPrime of Serbia, 712, 722 
Karagecirgevii b, Alexander, Prince ot Serbia. 714 
Karageorvc-vic h, 1‘eler, King of .Serbia as Peli;i 1, 715 
Karamanli. dynasty, 525 
Kardam, Bulg.ir ruler, 182 
Kardis, I'reaty of, 471 
Karelian Isthmus, 1145 
K.irikalaii, king, 335 
Karim Khan of (he Zand dynasty, 529 
KarimI, t.iken by Russians, 927, 938 
Karli, 43 

Karlowitz, 'Tre.ities of, 458, 4()1, 475, 479, 484 
K.irlsliad. (irogr.im in Czeciioslovaki,i, Kill 
Karlsefni, 'Tficirlirin, exfilorer, 558 
Kiirlukj ship of the* C.inadian Arctic !•! vjteciition, 567 
Karolyi, Count Julius, re|iublican (tremier in Himg.irv, 953, 
1013, 1014 

K,drolyi, Count Michael, i<rcxs. of Hungary, 1013 
Kars, 520 

K.irtanagara, Malaysian ruler, 348 
Kanin Rixer, in 1‘ersia, 8(>4 
Kashgar, I 28 

Kashgaria, con>iuerc*d by C'h.nc) hup 540; clefemied against 
Jehrmgir and Mohammed Ali, 877; reecxnqucred by I'so- 
Tsung t’nng, SS') 

Kashmir, 129; center of Buddhist studies, 332, 86(), 870 
Ka im Barid, ruler of Eicl;ir,33.S 
Ka'sapa, (tarricnle- king, 131 
I Kasseriiie P.iSs, 11 ()2 
I Kassitc's, 25, 2(1, 39 

K.isviii, taken by tlte Russians, 927 
Katanga Co., in (he Belgi.m ( Ongo, 844 
Kathiawar, 129 

Katkov, Michael, Russian journalist, 704, 740 
Kate'), Takaaki, Jaisiimse admir.il ;im! premier, 11 21 
K:itsiir;i, \ iseomil J aro, [iremier of ja|)an, 892, 893 
K atyavana, 42 
Katz’iaeh, battle of the, 5<>*; 

Kaiilbars, Nicholas, Russian general, 718, 740 

Kaunas iKovno), capital of Lithuania, 1042 

Kaiinitz, \\rn/el Anton, Prince von, Austrian chancellor. 466 

Kausamlihi, 42, 130 

Kaiitskv. Karl, (.ernian Roci.alist, 693 

Kavalla, taken by Bulg.ir-tierman forces, 934 

Kay. battle of. 407 

K.iz.-ikistan, reiniblic of the Soviet fedenilion, 10.34 
Kazan, taken h> Czech troo|>s,947 
Kazan, Watanabe, favorc-cl egeening Japan, 888 
Kiarnrv, K.S. destroyer. 1158 

Kearny, Col. Ste(ihen Walts, Aineriean comni.ander, 773 
Kegon sect, in Ja|>an, 351 

Keiki (Hitolsubashi Voshinohii), Japanese shogun, 888, 889 
Keitel, Gen. William, German minister of xxar, 1004 
Keith, Artliur Berriedale, 331 

Kellermann, Francois Christc>()her de, IVeneh general, 5SI 
Kellelt, ('af)t. Henry, Arctic exiJorer, 504 
Kellogg. Frank Billings, I'.S. sec relary of state, 90(), 1052 
Keliogg-Briand Pact (Pact of I’aris), 900, 978 
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Kells, Synod of, 169 

Kelvin, Lord, see Tiiomson, William 

Kemal Alaturk, nee Mnstu))lia Keinul Pasha 

Kemal Ke’is, 'Turkish admiral, 120 

Kernel, the black land, ancient I'-kviiI, 21 

Keng Cfiing chuiiK, grandson of VVii San kuei, 539 

Kennedy, (-'a|}t. William, Arctic explorer, 564 

Kenneth f, King of Scotland, 168 

Krnsrikai, [lolitical jiarty in lajian, 11 2v3 

Kensliin, la-sugi, rival of Nolninaga, 543 

Kent, Anglo-Saxon kingdom, 166 

Kent, Duke of, gov. of Australia, 11.11 

Kent, Edward, Itiike of, 4th son of (leorge III, 608 

Kentucky Resolutions, written by Thomas Jefferson, 766 

Kentucky, settled, 517; admitted to .statehood, 766 

Kenya, gets a legislative council, 1090; 1160 

Kerala, 129 

Kerbela, battle of, 186 

Kerch, 11.S3: straits, 1153 

Kerensky, Alexander Teodorovich, minister of war and prime 
minister of the Russian provisional govt., 940, 1028, 1029 
Keresztes, battle of, 424 

Kerguelen Tremarec, C'apt. Vves Joseph, discovered Kerguelen 
Island, 571, 895 

Kermadec Islands, annexed to New Zealand, 907 
Kerman, 1 26 

Kerri, llan.s, (lerman minister of Church affairs, 1001 
Kerularios, Michael, Patriarch of (.'onstantinople, 249 
Kessehlorf, liattle ol, 466 

Ketteler, Klemens, Baron von, German minister to (.'hina, 883 

Keyes, .Sir Roger, British admiral, 946 

Keyser, Jacob van. Dutch nussion to China, 5.59 

Khalcnrov, Krofei, Built fort at Albazin, 539 

Khabarovsk, founded, 879; taken by Japanese, 947 

Khadija, wife of Mohammed, 184 

Khaidu, liead of the house of Dgedei, 345 

Khairecldin Pasha, Turkish admiral and corsair, 422, 423, 524 

Khaki J'dec tiim, in Tngland, 967 

Khalid ibn al-VV'alid, invaded Iraq, 127, 184 

Khalji dynasty of Delhi,.G3 

Klianate of the Golden Horde, 244 

Khandesli, in recoiiqnesl of tlie Deecan, 5.53 

Khanikin, taken by Ru.ssians, 927, 929, 9.58 

Khanua, (cattle of, 5.50 

Kharijites (Azraquiles), 186, 187, 188 

Kharkov, occupied by Germnns-.Austriaiis, 943; 1151, 115.5 
11.54 

Kharoshti scriyct, 4 2 

Khartum, founded, 826, 830; captured by the Mahdi, 8.52; re¬ 
taken bv the British, 8,5,5 
Khazars, i26, 175, 181, 187, 242 

Khevtmhiiller, Ludwig Andreas, (.'oimf, .Austrian diplomat, 739 
Khilafal movement, 1112 

Khitan Mongols, coiuiuer all Inner Mongolia, .541, 348 
Khiva, 124 

Khmelnitsky, Bogdan, hetman of Cossacks, 475, 478 
Khc;)ja dynasty, 540, 877 

Kherrasan, 125, 126, 188; devastated by Mongol armies, 260 

K horde Avrs'la, .59 

Khorsabad, 25, 38 

Kho.srocs II of I’ersia, 335 

Khotan. 128 

Khuen-iledervtlry, Count Kiroly, premier of Hungary, 696 
Khurramites, terrorize North Africa, 189 
Khush-Newaz, Ejihthalilc Khan, 125 

Khusru (Cho.sroc.s), satrap of Persian Armenia, 125, 172, 173 
Khusru Parviz ((.’hosroes II), last king of Sas.sanian dynasty, 
127 

Khuzistan, 127, 128 
Khwarizin, 255/. 

Ki Tsurayuki, Japanese writer, 352 

Kiakhta, 'Treaty of, 540 

Kiamil Pasha, grand vizier of Turkey, 731, 760 

Ki-angsi Province, 1167 

Kiao-chow, 89.5, 1123, 1124 

Kibi-7eshub, 28 

Kiderlen-Wachfer, Alfred von, German foreign .secretary, 757 
Kieft, Willem, gov. of New Netherland, 510 
Kiel, Treaty of, 600, 602 

Kiel Canal, from the North Sea to the Baltic, 692, 754 

Kielland,^ Alexander Lange, Norwegian writer, 699 

Kiersy, Capitulary of, 158 

Kiev, 244,943, 1031, 1151, 1154 

Kikkuli, treatise on horse-training, 28 

Kilidj Arslan iV, Sultan of Rum, 253, 254, 260 

Killiecrankie, battle of, 430 

Kimberley, founded, 8.5.5; 857 

Kimberley, John Wodehou.se, 1st Earl of, British foreign secre¬ 
tary 891 

Kimbolton, Lord, impeachment ordered by Charles I, 376 
Kinemacolor, a process of color photography, 557 
Kinetoscojee, first successful motion picture, 556 
King, Mackenzie, Canadian premier, 1155 
King, Philip l^arker, gov. of New South Wales, 896, 898 
King, Dr. Richard, explorer, 563 

King^^amuel Wilaer, delegate from Hawaii in U.S. Congress, 

King, William Henry, U.S. senator, 1133 
King, William Lyon Mackenzie, prime minister of Canada, 
10.58, 1060 

King George’s War, 515 


King Philip’s War, 511 
King William’s War, 514 
Kings, Book of, 30 

King’s Council (.Small Council), 200, 266 
King’s Friends, 435, 436 
King’s Mountain, battle of, 522 
King’s peace, Greek .settlement, 63 

Kingsford-Smith, Capt. Charles, in trans-Pacific flight. 558, 
1130 

Kinkaku, xcc Golden Pavilion 

Kino, Eusebio, Jesuit, 499 

Kinski, Wilhelm, im[)erial gimcrnl, 406 

Kioga, Lake, discovered, 828 

Kjonga Triangle, assigned to 1‘ortugal, 1090 

Kiosseivanov, George, Bulgarian i)i'CMiiicr, 1024 

Kirenzi, 28 

Kirin, occufued by Japanese, 962 

Kirk, Alexander Carnegie, introdm ed triple expansion engine, 
.5.55 

Kirk, Sir John, British consul-gen. at Zanzibar, 847 
Kirk Kilisse, battle of, 759 
Kirke, Col. Percy, rclieve.s Tondoiiderry, 430 
Kirkuk, 28; battle of, 529 

Kirmansliali, taken by Russians, 927,929; taken by British, 947 

Kirov, Serge, collaborator of Stalin, 10.55 

Kish, 13, 2.5 

Kishmer, 1154 

Kiska, ll67 

Kisselev, Count Paul, go\'. of the Danubian iirincitmlities, 719 
Kistna, 129, 132 

Kitabatake Chikafusa, Jaiianese warrior, 357, 3.58 
Kitama, Egyptian trilw. 2('2 

Kitasato, ShiDasaburo, di.scovered perm of hul)onic plague, .552 
Kit( hen Middens, 17 

Kitchener, Horatio Herbert, 1st J'.arl, British general and war 
minister, 748, 833, 8.54, 845 8.57, 904, ')2o, o.t? 

Kitty Hawk, airplane flight ot Wright brodiers, .5.57 
Kiyomasa, Katd, overr.in most of Korea, .544 
Kiyoinori, J/dra, .5.54; Jajianese jirender, .5,54 
Kiyoura, Keigo, Viscount, premier of Japan, 1125 
Kizil bashes, order of dervishes, .52() 

Klagenfurf, assigned to Austria, 100,5, 1017 
Klausener, Erich, tierman ( alholic leader, 1003 
Kleber, ^ean Baptiste, Trench getu'r.d, 586 
Klebs, Edwin, discovered diiihtlieria germ, 552 
Kleist von Nollendorf, Tricdrich Heinrich Ferdinand Emil, with 
Bohemian army, ,599 

Klingspor, (itn. Wilhelm Mauritz, arrests Gustavus IV of 
Sweden,595 

Klokofnit.sa, battle of, 248, 260 

Klondike gold rush, 798 

Klosfer-Zeven, battle of, 467 

Kluck, Alexander yon, German general, 912, 913 

Kmer people, of Siam, .547 

Knights of Labor, in U.S.. 783 /. 

Knights of Malta, 258, .590 
Knights of Rhodes, 258 

Knights of St. fohn, or the Hospitalers, 258, 327, 420, 422 

Knights of the flostntal of St. Mary of the Teutons, 214, 258 

Knights Temidar, sec Order of the Knights Templar 

Knights’ War, 400 

Knos.sos, 16 

K no viz culture, 17 

Know Nothing Party, in I'.S., 775 

Knowles, Sir Charles, English admiral, ,515 

Knox, |ohn, Scottish reformer, .572, 401 

Knox, I’hilatider Chase, ILS. secretary of state, 790 

Knudsen, William A., head of U.S. defense board, 1136, 1155 

Knut VI, 203 

Knot the Great (Canute), King of .Scandinavia and England- 
167, 203, 205,241 

Knutsson, Knut, see Charles VI11 of Sweden 

K’o Shao-min, prei)ared new History of the Yuan Dynasty, 884 

Kobadjlst and 2d reigns, 126 

Kobad II (Siroes) 127 

Kobo Daishi, see Kukai 

Koc, Col. Adam, Polish leader, 1040 

Koch, Lt. John I’eter, Arctic explorer, 568 

Koch, Lauge, Arctic explorer, 568 

Koch, Robert, discovered germs of Bubonic plague, tubercu¬ 
losis. and cholera, 552 

Kocluibei, Victor Gavovich, Prince, Russian reformer, 701 
Koelil, (?.apt. Hermann, (Jerman aviator, .558 
Kogahiiceanu, Enaki, prime minister of Rumania, 720 
KoguryS, Korean state, 137 

Koht, Halvdan, historian, foreign minister of Norway, 1046 

Kojiki, record of Tapanese history, 350 

Koiong, King of Korea, 885, 886 

Kok, Adam, Griqua chief, 852 

Koken, Empress of Japan, 351 

Kokinshu, anthology of Japanese jxiems, 352 

Koko-nor, 137 

Kokovtsev, Vladimir Nikolaicvich, t>rime minister of Russia, 
708 

Kolchak, Adm. Alexander Vasilyevich, Supreme Ruler of All 
Russia, 947,952, 1032 

Koldewcy, Capt. Karl Christian, heads German Greenland ex¬ 
pedition, 564 

Kolettis, Joannis, Greek leader, 724 
Kolin, battle of, 467 

Kolokotronis. Theodorus, Greek leader, 723 
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Kolowrat, Franz Anton, Count, finance minister of Austria,671 
Kolstad, Feter Ludvik, leader of Fanners’ 1‘arly in Norway, 
1046 

Kolubara, battle of, 617 
Komanatu Marti, Japanese sliilp 797, 871 
Komatsu II, Japanese emperor, 358 
Komsa culture, IH 
Kondane, 43 

Kondouriottis, Lazaros, (ireek leader, 723 
Kondouriottis, Adm. I’aul, pres, of the (ireek Republic, 934, 
1021 

Kondylis, (len. Gcor^te, (ireek statesman, 1022 
KonKobuji, Japanese monastery, 352 
Koniah, battle of, 724 

KbniR, Friedrich, invented first cylituler iirintinK jircss, 554 
KOniKgriitz (Sadowa), battle of, 634, ()8() 

KOnigsberg, founded, 215; 'lreatic.s of, 471, 593 
Konigsherf^, ( iertiian cruiser, 918 
Kbnigshofen, battle of, 40(J 

Kdnigsmark, Ffans ('hristian, Swedish general, 407 
Koniuchy, battle of, 940 

Konoye, Futmimaro, 1 Vince, fircmier of Jaf»an, 1126, 1127 

Kontors, 309, 310 

Koj)j)am, battle of, 337 

Kojjrikoi, taken by Russians, 929 

Koran, 184, 186 

Kbrber, Frnst von, Austrian prime minister, 695,930 
Korea, early historv, 14, 137, 348 modern history, 512, 743, 
745, 747,'881.885//., 890-893, ill9, 1123, 1171 
Korfanty. Adalbert, 1‘olish commissioner, 956, 997 
Kormisosti. Bulgar ruler, 182 

Kornilov, (len. Lavr (i('orgievich, Russian counter revolution- 
ist, 940, 1029, 1031 

Korsakov, Ale.xander .Mikhailovich, Russian general, 587 
Koryfi period, in Korea, 348/. 

Kosala, 41 
Kosambi, 41 

Kosciuszko,'I’liaddeus, leads national ui)risin!j it) I’oland, 478 

Kbsedagh, battle of, 324 

Kossovo, biittles of, 3!9, 323, 324, 32() 

Kossuth, Framis, leader of the Independence I'artv in Hun¬ 
gary, 696 

Kossuth, Louis, president of Hungary, 671,673, 674, 796 

Kotzebue, August von, (ierman dramatist, 6(»9 

Kovel, battle of, 932 

Kovno, taken by (iermans, 922 

Kowahing (Br.), sunk by |apanese,_^8Sl 

Koxingu (Cheng Ch'eng-kimit), 537 

Koyala, Baron Iwasaki, purch.'ises library of Lu Hsin-yiian, 884 
Kraft diirch Fri'iuir, (ierman labor organization, 1002 
Krasnov, (Jen. I'eter .N'ieolaievich, hetman of the Don Cos¬ 
sacks, 1031 

Krassin, Russian ice-breakcr, 567 

Kray von Krajova, i'aiil, .'\ustrian general, 586 

Krern.sier Constitution of 1849,674 

Kressenstein, Col. Kress von, (ierman commander in Turkey, 
929 

Kreuzzeitung, (ierman Conservative organ, 680 
KrLshnadeva, 338 
Krishnaraja I, 336 

Kristeusen, ('ai)l. Leonard, .4ntarcti(: exjdorer, 573 
Krofta, Dr, Kamil, Czech foreign minister, 1010 
Kronstadt, 934, 10.43 

Kro()otkin, IVirice I’eter, Russian anarchist, 550, 640 
Krlidcncr, Bari)ara Juliana, B.ironess von, Russian inysjic, 603 
Kruger, Paul, jtres. South African Reintldic, 744, 853, 854, 855, 
856, kS7 

Kruger lelegram enisode, 692, 744, 856 
Krugersdorp, bailie of, 856 
Krum, Bulgar ruler, 1/7, 182 

Krumir tribes, from Tunisia, 838 

Krylenko, Nicolai Vasilievii h, Russian revolutionary leader, 
f0.3() 

Kshitigarbha, 130 

Ku 1 Ts'ung Shu, Chinese fiublication, S,H4 
Ku k'ai-chih, retinement in figure-fminting. 136 
Ku Yen wu, Chine.se geograiiher, .540 
Kuang Hsii Reign of Te 'I'sung, 880 
Kuang Wu Ti, 134 

Kuangchowwan, leased l)y China to France, 747 
Kuan-vin, 136 

Kublai Khan, Mongol Khan, 2()(), 262, .338, 345, 346, 357, 362i 
366,367 

Kuchuk Kainarji, Treaty of, 181,484/. 

Kudur-mubug of Filam, .39 
Kudur-nahuntc of lilam, 39 
Kuei, ('hincse prince, 537 
Kueisui, taken by Japane.se, 1121 
Kufans, in Iraq, 186 

Kiililmann, Richard von, (ierman secretary for foreign affairs, 
942,943 

Kui lula Kadphises, unites Iribe^ of Viie-chi, 128 

KOkai (kobo Diiishi), founder of liie Shingou sect in Jai)an, 352 

Kulevcha, battle of, 724 

Kuiikovo. battle of, 316 

Kulin, ruler of Bosnia, 246/. 

Kulini.sm, 331 

Kulm, founded, 211 /., 214; battle of (Nollendorf), 599 
Kulturkampf, in Trussia, 664, 6.HS, 690, 733 
Kumanovo, battle of, 7.59 
Kumaragupta I, his monastic community, 130 


Kumaraiiva, translator, 131, 136 
Kumaralabdha, 131 
Kumaralala, 129 
Kumarapala, Jain ruler. .333 
Kumarasambhava, 131 
Kumaso, Japanese jieojde, 1.39 
Kutne clan, in Jajian, 1,39 

Kun, Bela, Hungarian Bolshevik leader, 953, 1013, 1014 

Kundersdorf, battle of, 4<»7 

Kung, Prince, regent for Te I suiig, 8.80 

K’ung An-kuo, his Canon of History, 1.36 

K’ung (2h’iu, see Confucius 

K’ung H.siang-hsi, Chine.se minister of industry, 1119 
Kung-sun f.-imily, in Korea, 1.37 
Kuniaki Koi.so, Japane.se jrremier, 1142 
Kuntala, 1.32 

Kuo Hsi, (^hinesc painter, 343 

Kuo jyiin 'Fang Party, in China, 884, 885, 1118, 1119 
Kuo .Shou-ching, maker of bron/e instruments, 345 
Kuo Tzu-i^ sujjpresses rei)ellion in China, 341 
hural of 1 iruvalliivar, 132 
Kurbsky, Princ.-, leader of Ku-aan boyars, 417 
Kurdistan, religious policy of gmvt., 1()96 

Kurds, revolt in northe,astern .Syria, 1110; ittsurret tion in Iraq 

1105 

Kurile Islands, 1171 
Kurkuas, John, Byzantine general, 179 
Kuroda, Hidco, fuemier of Japan, 891 
Kursk, 1153 

Kurt, or Kubrat, 1st authenticated Bulgarian ruler, 181 
Kurus, 43 

Kurverein, formed at Reuse, 302 
Ku.sha .sect, in Japan, 351 

Kushan, “«)n of Ilcavcn and King of Kings,” 124, 130 
Kiishana Kingdom, in the Punjab, 134 
Ku.shans, defeat Persians, 15 
Kushshar, 36 

Kustendil (Velbuzhde). battle of. 319 
Kusiinoki Masashige, lapunese warrior, 357 
Kut, battle of, 9.38 

Kntahia, Convention of. 724; battle of, 1095 
Kutb Mtnar, a Delhi minaret, 3.33 
Kutb-iid'din Aibak, .332 
Kut el .Amaru, b,'.itlle of, 927 
Kuthah, 25 

Kill USOV, Mikhail Lairoinovich, Russian irener.')!, 591,59S 
Kiiya, jaiianese monk, 353 

Kuyper, Dr. Al)raham, premier of the .Netherlands, 626 
Kviesis, Albert, pres, of Latvia, 1043 
Kwajalein. Il(»9 
Kwang.si, 44 

Kwangtung, in control of Chiang K’.li-sliek, 1120 
Kyoto (formerly Edo), 354, 355, ,358, 359, 8 lS 9 
Kyushu, Japanese island. 14, 13o, llo9 
Kyusd, JVIuro, Confucian scholar, 548 

Laharnash (I'abarnash), founder of the old kingdom of the’ 
llittites, 36 

La Bass^e, in (ierman |l<)sse'^sion, 913, 921 
Labor Disjiutes Resolution, 1054 

Labor Party, in the (.'ommonwealth of Australia, 903,904, 1129, 
1132 

Lal>or Party, in F.ngkand, 618, 968 

Labor Parlv, in .New Zealand, 908 

Labor Relations .Act (Wagner-Connery), 1054 

Labor Rei>rescntation Committee, in England, 618 

Lalior tax, abolished in Belgian Congo, 846 

Labor troubles, in Switzerland. 994, 995; in U.S., 10.56 

Lal'orde, Jean, French consul in Madagascar, 860 

Lal)yrinth, 23 

Lacedaemon, 47 

Lacerda, Francisco de. Portuguese explorer, 826 
La (.'liaise, Francoi d .Aix ile, in I'opisli Plot, 428 
l^achares, 78 

La Cierva y Pcflafiel, Juan, Spanish leader, 647 
Lackland, John, ,vec iohn (Lackland) 

Laconia,. 45, 48, 79, 80 
l.actantius, 123 

Ladd, Willuam, founder of .American Peace .Society, 771 

Lade Island, battle of. 53 

Ladislas of Nai.les, 288, 29j 

Ladislas of Transylvania ,317 

Ladislas 11, King of Hungary, 418, 419 

Ladislas Iff, King of Hungary, 215 

Ladislas IV’, King of Hungary, 2 16 

Ladislas V, King of Hnegarv, .(18 

Lado enclave, 833, 834. 846' 

I.aclulosj Majjnus, King of .Sweden, 204 
Ladysmith, siege of, 857 
Lae, 1169 
l.aelius, 91 

Laenas, Cains T’opilius, 89 
Laennec, Renf, invented the stethoscoi>e, 551 
Laetus, praetorian, 112 
La Farina, Giuseiipe, Italian statesman. 657 
Lafayette, Marie Josejih Paul Yves Rocn Gilbert Motier, Mar¬ 
quis, in American Revolution, 521; in French Revolution, 579, 
581; in 1830 Revolution, ri28 
La F^re-Champenoise, battle of, 601 
Laffitle, Jacciucs, French premier, 628 
La FoUettc, Robert Marion, .American statesman, 790, 1051 
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La Prance Orientale, one of Madan.iscar’s names, 859 
Lapash, 1st dynasty, 26 
La GLoire., French ironclad fripate, 5.S-4 
l.agos, battle of, 444 

La (irandiere, Iderre Paul Marie de, French a<liniral, 874 
Lagrange, Joseoh Louis, 131 

La HarK', Frecleric Cfsar de, Swiss revolutionary, 400, 701 

La Hire, Ktienne, 278 

La Hogue, Cap de, battle of, 431 

Laidoner, (fen. John, in eout^ d'etat in F.storiin, 1044 

Laing, Alexander (fordon, African explorer, 820 

Lamp's Nek, battle of, 854 

J.akanal, Joseph, 583 

Lake ('ham[)lain, battle of, 521 

Lake ('ochise, 10 

Lake Frie, battle of, 700, 793 

Lake (feorge, battle of, 516 

Lake Moeris, 21, 23 

Lake Naroch, battle of, 032 

Lake Presba, battle of, 040 

l.ake kegillus, battle of, 71 

Lake Jatta, 35 

Lake rrasimerie, 87 

Lake iTiuia. battle of, 424 

Lake \ a<limo, 73, 74 

Lakhta, battle of, 842 

Lakslimanasena, author of Gitaaovinda, 331 

fjilitavistdra, 120 

Lalleinenl, Pierre, develo|ied two wheeled velocipede, 555 
Lally, Thomas Arthur, Fount, besiepeci M.idras, 535 
L.amachus, ex|<editi()n to Sicily, 50 
Lamar, Jose de, pres, of Peru, 812 
T.aman k, Jean Itajitiste de, French .sciiuitist, 551 
La Marmora, Alfonso Ferrero, Marchese di, It.alian general and 
stiitesman, 727 

L.amartine, .Alphonse Marie Louis de, French jtoef and states¬ 
man, 630 
Lambac.sis, 110 

Lambert, t.en. John, c.xpels Rump I’arliamcnt, 426 
Lambert of Spoleto, emperor, 152, 215 
I.ambros, Spyridion P., (Jreek prime minister, 934, 940 
Lambrusi hini, Luigi, Cardinal, iiafial secretary of state, 6()3 
Larnennais, Felicile Robert de. Catholic writer, 6(>3 
Lamia, 66 

Laniorici^re, Chri.stophe Leon Loui.s Juchault de, French gen¬ 
eral, 837 

LamsdoriT, Vladimir Nikolaievich, Count, Russian foreign min¬ 
ister, 750, 751 

Lancaster, see 'Thomas, Duke of Lam aster 
Land ami Liberty, Russian secret society, 705 
l.and Law in U.S.. 770 

I.-aml Ocdipation Art, in New South Wales, 901 

i.and of no return, 25 

“Land of the Codfish,” 366 

Land Ordinance, in U.S., 522 

Land Purchase Acts, in England, 617, 618 

I.anded I’ropcrty (Jualificalion Act, 432 

Landfrieden, 212, 302 

Lander, Richard, .African explorer, 826 

Lamion, .Alfred Moss, defeaterl lor [(resident of U,S’., 1056 

Ivundscaiie painting, in China, 343 

Landshnt, hat tie of, 467, 594 

Laiidstad, Magnus, his Norwegian h'olksont^s, 690 

Landsturm and Landwehr, established, 598 

Laiifranc, Archbishoj) of Canterbury, 191, 193, 217 

Lang, Capl. William, service in the C'hinese navy, 881 

Larigensalza, battle of, 682 

Langeron, Andratilf de, 599 

I.angland, William, his I’iers I'ld'vman, 266 

l.aiigley, Samuel Pierponl, Hew [)o\vere;i airplane, 5.56 

l.anglois, Caiil., sent colonie.s to New Zealand, 905 

Langside, battle of, 373 

Langson, battle of, 874, 88] 

Laiigton, Stejdien, Archbishop of Canterbury, 197, 221 
l.;mnes, Jean, French general, 501 
Lanre/.ac, Con. (.'barles Louis, French general, 012 
Lansdowne, Henry (diaries Keith Petty T'itzmaiirice, 5th Mar¬ 
quess of, British foreign secretary, 620, 751; gov.-gen. of ('an- 
;ula, 796; viceroy of India, 870 
Lansing, Robert, H.S. secretary of state, 923, 949, 052 
Lansing-Ishii Agreement, 1040, 1123 
Lanston, Tolbert, invented monotyid-., 556 
Lanza, Itornenico (iiovanni (jiu.sepi)e .Maria, j>riiiie minister of 
Italy, 6(i0 
Laodice 1, 81 
Laodicea, 32 
“ Laodicean War,” 81 
Laomedon, 33 

Laon, battle of, 600; taken by the Germans, 012 

Laos, [(rotca lorate anpiired Ijy Trance, 875; Province, 11()6 

Laotians, 44 

l.ao tzii, Chinese [(hilosopher, 44; 135; 340 
I,a Perniise, Jean Francois G.iloup de, French explorer, 805 
La Plata, \ i( eroyalty of, 40.s, 407 
La Pointe, Frnest (’anadian diidnmat, 1058 
Lapfiev, Dmitri, Russian exidorer, 562 
Laima, Finnish fascist organization, 1048 
lairedo Bru, Federico, pres, of (Tiba, 1()77 
La Revelliere L6peau.\, Louis Marie dc, member of French Di¬ 
rectory, 585 


La Rochejaquelcin, flenri du Vergier, Count de, a leader in 
Vendee revolt, 582 
La kochellCj battle of, 280 

La Rogue, Col. Francois, leader of the French Croix de. Feu 978 

La Rothi^re, battle of, 600 

Lars Porsena, attack on Rome, 71 

Larsa, 25; dynasty, 26, 39 

Larsen, (dapt. Carl .Anton, Norwegian exjdorer, 573, 574 
La Salle, Renf Robert Cavelier, sieur de, I'rench explorer, 507 
Las Casas, Bartholom^ de, Siianish inissionarv and historian 
389,488,493,498 

Las Palmas Island, awarded to the Netherlands, 975 
Lasearis, 'Theodore, Byzantine emperor, 259 
Lashio, 1167 

I.askonogij Vladislav, of I’oland, 242 

Las.salle, Terdiiiaiid, German socialist, 550, 689 

Lasso, Orlando di, Dalian musician, 393 

l.atakia, a republic, 1098 

La Terie culture, 15 17 

Late Bronze .Age 1, 11, 29 

Late ("ycladic culture, 1() 

Late llelladic culture, 16 
Late Neolithic culture, 13, 16 
l.ater IIan History, 1 28 
Later Tsin dynasty, 341 
Lateran ('ouncil, .195 
Lateran Svnod, 151, 218 
l.aleran Treaty of 19 >9, 660, 665, 989, 993 
Lathyrus, .son of Ptolemy \ H, 84 
Latimer, Flugh, Tinglish churchman, 372 
Latimer, William. 4th Baron, iiniieached l)y Parliament, 267 
, Latin .Al|)habet, introduced in 'I'lirkev, 1096 
Latin America, 366/., 486/., 799 /', 10(>2/. 

I Latin Church, of Constautinoide, 220 
I Latin League, 70-73 
, L.itinWar, 73 

l.atins, 68, 70,93, 252, 253 
I Latium, 68, 69, 71 

Lalour, 'J'heodor Franz, Count Baillet von, Austrian minister 
of war, ()74 

Latvia (Courland), declares independence, 943, 9(>0, 1031 • lu.^. 

lory, 1043,/L, 11.36, 1145, 1148, 1151 
Laud, William, .Archbishop of Caiilerlmry, 375, 376, 378 
Lauderdale, John Maitland, Duke of, a member of the ('ahal, 
427, 428 

Laudon, (lideori Frnst, Baron von, .Austrian general, 467 
LaiidoimicTc, Rene de, established Fort Caroline, 505 
Laufen os( illation, 4, 8, 9 

Launay, Bernard Rent-, Marquis de, gov. of the lia.stille, 579 
Laupen, battle ofj 460 

Laiirier, Sir Wiiirici, premier of Canada, 797, 1057 
Laurium, 53 

Lausaniu-, 'Treaties of, 759, 8.39 {see Om hy), 954, 1021, 1097 
1105 ( • . . 

Lausanne Conferences, 958, 959, 962 
Lausitz culture, 17 

Laiitrec, ()det tie Foix, N'icomle de, I'rench general, 399, 400 
Laval, Pierre, French premier, 969 (., 979, 1136, 1138, 1139. 
1148,11,50 

l.avater, Johann (.'asiiar, 460 

Laveraii, Charles, discoven-d malarial germs, 552 

Lavigerie, Charles .Vlartial .Allemand, ('ardiiial, 640, 841 

Lavr((v, Peter, Russian [lopulist leader, 705 

J,.iw, John, Scottish tinancier, 4.31. 447 

Law of Guaranties, in Italy, (»59 /. 

Law of Indemnity, in France, 627 

Law of Moses, 30 

Law of Sacrilege, in France, 627 

Law of the Double Vote, in France, 627 

Law of the Seplcnnatc, in Trance, 637 

Law of 1282, Florence, 293 

Law of 22 Prairial, 583 

Law on the Organization of the I’ublic I’owers (France), 637/. 
Lawrence, Sir John Laird Mair, viceroy of India, 870 
Lawrence, Thomas Kdward, British soldier and leader of the 
Arabs, 938, 948 

Laws of Imitation, t)V (ialjriel de 'Parde, 552 
“Laws of I,ove,” 1,30 

Lawstdi, Henry Jtdin, inveiitc<i “safety" latytlc, 555 
Lawson, William, .Australian explorer, 898 

I. a.vm.iii, Lt. Adam, in Hakodate, 887 

I.ay, Horatio Nelson, inspector gen. in China, 879 
La'y investiture, struggle over, 206, 207, 216, 218 
Layamon^ his lirul, 201 

Layton, Sir Walter Thomas, and the Layton-Wiggin report. 

961;1149 ’ 

Lazar 1, Prince of Serbia, 319, 324 
Lazar 111, Prince of .Serbia, 320 
Lazarevich, Steiihen, Despot of Serbia, 319 
Lazica, 126, 127 
Le dynasty, in Annam, 317 
League of .Armed Neutrality, 482 

League of .Augsburg, against Louis .NIV of France, 429, 439, 
113,461,481,514 

League of Cainbrai, to desiioil \ enice, 39.3 /., ,397, 398 

League of ('ognac, coalition against T'harlcs V, 394, 400 

League of C6rdoba, in Argentina, 808 

League of Tleilbnjnn, 406 

Leairue of Liberators, in listoiiia, 1044 

J. eague of Nations, 951,956, 962, 96.3, 964, 1006, 1007, 1064 

1086, 1101, 1120,1170 
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League of Nobles (Compromise of Breda), 379 
League of Pavia, sui)porls Frederick 1 on 2d expedition to Italy, 
220 

League of Sarnen, in Switzerland, 666 

League of Si\teen, for the deposition of Henry III, 3S6 

League of the Public Weal, a conspiracy against Louis XI, 279 

beague of the Russian Nobility, 708 

League of the Three Forest Cantons, 306 

l.eague of I'orgau, formed by Protestant jirinces, 400 

League of Ulemas, founded at Constantine, 1087 

i.eakev, Louis Seymour Bazctl, 6 

Lebanon, 26,26,’33, 1137, 1141, 1144,llSl 

Le Bon, (iustave, his i'sycholof^y of Crou’tls, 552 

I, ebon, Josejih, J'rench revolutionary, 582 

J. e Bri\, I,t. Comdr. Joseph, French aviator, 557 
l-ehrun, Albert, (ires, of !■ ranee, 678 

Lebrun, Charles Francois, Consul of the French Republic, 581, 
587 

Leburnion, battle of, 219 
Lecbfeld, ha tile of, 161 

Lecompton Constilution, denounced by Douglas, 775 
Lccointe, (ien. ( 'laude Martin, in Paris Commune, 637 
Ledni Rollin, Mexandre Auguste, i reiicb railical, (>31 
Iat, Arthur Ilamillori, first lord of Brilish admiralty. 753 
Lee, Richard Henry, resolution for “free and innependent 
States,” 520 

Lee, Rohert^l'idward, Confederate general, 778, 779 

Lefebvrc d’iclatiles (|ac(|ues Faber), I rench reioinu-i, .183 

Lef'lingtvell, Krnest de Koven, Arctic exjilorer, 567 

T.egal Tender Acts, in U.S., 779 

Lffiatio ConstantinopolHand, 162 

legations in Peking, under siegi-, 883 

Legge Fiisdi'tissimc, 989 

Leghorn, purchased by Florence, 264 

l.egion of Honor, created, 560 

Legislative Assembly, in the French Rc-volntion, 578, 580/. 
Legislative Assembly (L 'orps ligislnlif) under the 1-rench consti¬ 
tution, ti32, 634, f»35 

Legislative ('oiiiicil, in New Soutfi Wale', 868, 600 
Legnano, battle of, 210, 220 

Leguia, Augusto Bernardino, prC'. of Peru, 813, 1068 
I.i-tiw.'dil, Con. Hans von, f’russiaii general, 467 
Leii <‘sOT, Robert Sidney, !st Farl of, commanded troops to aid 
Diifdi Republic, 373' 

Leichhardt, ITiedrich Wilhcdm lAidwig, (ierrnan scientist and 


explorer, 600 

Lelningen, Count Karl August yon, mission to rurkey.7l5 
Leipzig, or Breilenfeld, battles of: Ciustavus Adolphjis defeated 
'Filly, 405; 'Forslenson defeated Piccolornini, 407; Battle of 
the Nations, 566 

Lfipzii], CerniiLn i ruiser, 617; sunk, 918 

lAdantine War, 52 
i,eleges,47 

beinaire, .jacob, discovered Bismarck An hipelago, 864 
Leniaiire, Lt. Henri, flew across Sah:ira, P)8l 
Lenuinic Republic, organized by French, 460 
I.e Mans, battle of. 58.3 
Lemberg, baffles of, 475, 916, 922, 932 
Lemnos, 62; b.ittle of, 179: occupied by British, 920 
Lenin, Nicolai (pseuci, ot ^ l;idimir lUir h I'lyanov), Russian 
Bolshevik leader, 7()(., 943, 1028, 1029, 1032, 1034 
Leningrad, former Petrograd, 1030, 1151 
Lens, in (ierrnan possession, 913; taken by Brilish. 6.50 
l.entfi.all, William, sfieaker of Riimii P;irliameril, 426 
L(:<i of 'J'ripoli, S.'irac'cn corsaii-, 179 
I,eo till- Deacon, Byzantine liistoriati, 181 
Leo I, Byzantine ciniieror, 122 
I-eo 11, Byzantine emperor, 122 

Leo HI (the Isaurian), Byzantine enipenjr, 151,152, 175, 176 


Leo IV Byzantine emperor, 176 

J,eo V (the Armenian), Byzantine emperor. 177 

Leo \’I (the Wise), Byzantine emperor, 179 

Leo 1 (the (ireat). Pope, 121, 123, 142 

Leo IV. I’ope, LS2 

Leo \’ni. Pope, 216 

Ja'o IX (Bruno of Toul), Pope, 206, 217, 249 

Leo X ((iiovanni de’ Medic i), Puoe, 370, 395 

Leo XI (Alessandro de' Medici), Poiie, 367 

Ta’o XII (Annibale della (ienga). Pope, 6o3 

],eo \ I IT (Clioacebino Pecci), I’opc, 640, (>60,664, (>65, 660,963 

Lcoben, Peace of, 585 

Lc'c'iri, Luis de, theologian and poet, 388 

l.inn, Sinmish slii[), disc()vered Stuith (leccrgia, 571 

i^eoiiard, Charles, in Johannesburg, 855 

l.eonardo da \'inci, Italian artist, 363 

Leemidas, King of Sieirla, 50, 54 

Leonine Wall, built by I'ojic* l.eo 1\', 152 

Leonora, tpiecn, ,vcr iVllcs 

I. eonlini, 48, 57, 62, ()6, 87 
Leontius, By;uinlin<- I'mperor, 175 
Leontius of I'rcslav, Bulg;irian patriarch, 18.3 

J. rnparil, Brilisti ship, 768 

I.eopold, Duke of Austria, 166, 208, 306 
Leo[)old of Anhaltd)essau. Prince, 4<)3 
Leopold of Holicnzollern Sigmarlngi n, Prinee, 646, 6S7 
Leopold I King of the Belgiatis, 606. 622, 623, 645, 724 
Leoixild IT of Belgium, 739, 743, 828, 833, 834, 84.3, 844, 845, 
816,848 

Leopold HI of Belgium, 975, 1146 
Leopold I, Herman emperor, 445, 461 
Leoiwld 11, (ierrnan emfieror, 47(), 581 


Leopold I, Grand Duke of Tuscany, 459,654, 655 
Leo.sthcne3, 55,66 
Leotychidas, 54 

Lepanto^ battle of, 389, 396, 397, 424 
Lepe. Itiego de, explored Brazilian roast, 368 
Lepiaus, Marcus Aernilius, Roman triumvir, 95, 99 
Lepreum, 59^ 

Lerdo de Tejada, Sebastian, jires. of Mexico, 822 
Lerma, Francisco, Duke of, lavorite of Philifi III of Spain, 390 
Lerroux, Alejandro, premier of Spain, 983 
Lesbians, 53 

Lesbos, 47, 54, .56, 58, 60 

Lesezinski, Stanislas, King of Poland, 447, 464, 472, 4/6 / . 
Leslie, (ien. David, defeats royalists at Philiphaugli, 37.'- 
Lesseps, Ferdinand de, builder of Suez (/anal, 555, 640, 655, 
815. 8.30 

Leszek I (the White) of Poland, 242 
Leszek If (the Black) of Poland, 212 

I-eticia, disjmte l>etween Peru and Cdlumhia, 1068, 1[)69, 1070 
Letters of Junius, 436 

Let tow-v^or beck, Gen. Paul von, (ierrnan c ommamler in Africa, 
918 

Lettres de cachet (royal orders of arrest), in I ranee, 578 f. 

Letts, people, 124,239 
Lencirnne, battle of, 58 
l.eiirii»pus, philo.sopher, 62 
LeiHlr.1,63 

Leuenberg, Nicholas, heads jeeasant revolt in Switzerland, 459 

Lenkon Teichos, 56 

lA-uthcn, battle of, 467 

I.evalloisean industry, 5, 6, 8 

Levalloiseo-Mousterlan industry, 6,8 

Levant, trade, 298, 424 

I. evelers, 373 

Javct Act, in U.S., 1049 
Levi, tribe c)f 30 
Lewis, John L., 11,37, 1140 

Lewis, Meriwether, heads Lewis and Clark Fxp€dition,768,773 

Lex ippuleia de mairstotc imminuta, 93 

Le x A urelia, 95 

Lex ( necilia Didia. 93 

/at Claudia, 85, 87 

Lex de imperio Vespasiani, 108 

Jj'x Crundolhida, 145 

l.ex IJieronica, 90 

Lex I alia, 9.3 

Lex lulia dr marilandis ordinihus, 102 
lex lulia mnniripalis, 98 
Lex I’apia I’oppaea, 102 
Lex riaufia Papiria, 

/.ex I'ompeia, 93 

J. rx I’ompria Lidnia,^)/ 

Arr Trrhonia, 97 

J.rx \’atiniad)L 
Levingt.m, battle of, 520 
Leyte, 1166 

Liakhov, Ivan, Russian merchant, discovers Siberian islands, 
5()2 

l.iang, Fmpress, recent, 131 

Liang Chi, killed bv order of Lnifieror Iluaii, 135 

Liang Ch'i ch’oa, leader of the llariiioiiy I'.arty m China, 884 

Liao, dynastic name, 341 

Liaotung Peninsula, 881 

Liao-Vaiig, battle of. 707, 892 

Liapehev. Andrew, f»rinic minister of Bulg.iria, 1023 
Libau, taken by Austro-Germans, 922 
f.ihd of English Policie, pam[>hlet on sc ,a-T>n\ver, 27 1. 273 
Liberal-Labor Party, in Neve Zealand, 907, 90S 
Liberal Party, in Hungary, (>95,66(); in I tcmiiia; k , (>6/ ; in (Jhilej 
810 

Liberal Republican Party, in U.S,, 7S2; in 'Furkey, 1096 

Liberal Union, in 'Furkey, 731 

“Liberal Unionists,” in England, 617 

Idberator, established by William Uloyd Garriscui, 771 

Liberia, founded, 840; bankrupt, 84 2.; recent history, 108,8, 1089 

Liberty, John Hancock’s sloop, 518 

Liberty of (Conscience, l>ecIaration of, issued by Janie' fl, 129 
Lihro M Montalvo, first codilicaition of Spanish law. 2S2 
l.ibya, Dalian colony. 1086, 1087, 1088, 1159. 1160 
Libyans, 24 

Licensing Act, in Kngland, 431 

Lie h.-havi tribe, 130 

Li I hi, early ritual text, 134 

Lichnowsky, Felix von, I'rincc, in tlie l-'rankfurt Parliament* 
676 

Licinius, Caius, Roman reformer, 72 

Licinius, Valerius Lirinianus, defeated at Adriaiiople, 119 

Licosa, battle of, 152 

Lie. Jonas l.auritz Tdcmil, Norwmgi m writer, 699 
Liebknecht, Karl, German Sparlacist leader, 966 
Licbknecht, Willielm Phibpj) Marlin, (ierrnan socialist, 689 
Li6ge, in the War ol llie S[ianish Succession, 431; in the World 
War, 916 

Liegnitz. Moslems defeated the Poles and (iermans, 262; Fred¬ 
erick the Great defeated the Austrians, 4()8 
Light, F'rancis, at I’enang, S75 
Ligny, battle of, 603 

Ligurian Republic, under French control, 585; incorporated 
with France, 591 
Li dynasty, in Korea, 346’ 
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Li Hung Chang, Chinese statesman, 745,880,881,882,883,885, 
«y0, 891 

Li Kuang-li, Chinese general. 133 
Li Kuang-pi, suppresses rebellion in China, 340 
Li Kiing lin, Chinese painter, 343 
Li I’Oj Chinese poet, 340 

Li Shih-min, founder of the T'ang dvnastv, 338 

Li Ssu, 45, 132, 133 

Li Ssu-hsiin, Chinese landscapist, 340 

Li Tsung-jen, Chinese military strategist, 1119 

Li Tzu-ch’cng, ('hinese bandit, 536, 537 

Li VUan ('b’ai Tsu), founder of the T’ang dvnastv, 338 

Li Yiian-Hung, pres, of the Chinese Republic, 884, 885, 1117 

Li-Ito Convention, 881,886, 891 

Lii Yasu, Emperor of Ethiopia, 836, 1085 

Liliuokalani. I.ydia, Queen of Hawaii, 910 

Lille, taken by (iernuin.s, 913; taken bv British, 950 

Lilybaeum, 86 

Lima, 1155 

Liman von Sanders, Otto, and Herman military mission to 
Turkey,732, 761,919 
Lirnanova, lialtle of, 917 
Limoges, sacked by the Black Prince, 265 
Lin Tse hsii, forces surrender of opium, 878 
Linares, Jose Maria, jue.s. of Bolivia, 811 
Lincoln, Abraham (i6(h pres, of the ITS.), 775, 776, 779, 7.80 
Lincoln-Douglas debates, 775 

Lindbergh, Charles Aupistus, American aviator, 557, 1052 

Linden, Cort van der, Dutch premier, 626 

Lindennioicr site, 19 

Lindi, captured by Hen. Sm\its, 918 

Lindman, Arvid, premier of Sweden, 1047 

Lindsay, Martin, leads British Trans-Hreenland E.xt)edilion, 
569 

Linduni, 106 

Line of Demarcation, in South America, 495, 502 
Linear scrijU, replaces hieroglyphics, 46 
Linga-worshiji, 132 
Lingayal sect, in India, 338 
Lingones, 108 

Liniers, Jaroues de, forced British out of Buenos Aires, 800 
Linlithgow, v ictor Alexander John Jlope, Mar()uess of, viceroy 
of India, 1114 

Linotype, invented, 556, 783 

Linsingen, Alc.xandei von, (Icrman general. 922 

Lionel, Duke of Clurem e, viceroy of Ireland, 273 

Lionel, son of Edward 111 of F'.nglatul, 298 

Liotard, Victor, Trench commissioner, of the ui)per UbanKi,845 

Lipara, 57, 86 

Liquor trade, forbidden in Belgian Congo, 846 
Lira, devalued in Italy, 991 

Lisbon, taken by the Portugwe.sc, 239; destroyed by an earth¬ 
quake, 454 
Lisht, 23 

List, Eriedrich, Cerniari economist, 549 
Lister, Joseijb, initiated antiseptic surgery, 551 
“Literature of the Five Monasteries,” Zen school in Kvoto. 358 
Lithuania, 215, 2.F;, 316 F, 317, 413/.,999,1031,1042 /F. 1136, 
1145,1148 

Little Big Horn, battle of, 780 
“Little Clay Carl,’’ 131 

Little Entente, 956, 960, 963, 965, 990, lOtW, 1010, 1015, 1018 
Little Parliament, Barebones 
Little Steel Aw;ard, 1139 

Litvinov, Maxim, Russian commissar for foreign alTairs, 960, 
1036/. 

Liu An, Prince of TTiiai-nati, 133 

Liu Fang, supi)rcsse(l rebellion in .Annam, 136 

Liu Hsiang, on contents fif the Chinese imperial library, 134 

Liu Hsin, bis inventory of Chine.se literature, 134 

Liu R’un-i, adviser of the erapre.ss dowager ol China, 883 

Liu I’ang, toiindcr of the Han dynasty, 133 

Liu Pei, founder of the Shu dynasty, 135 

Liu Teh, Prince of Ho-chien, 133 

Liu-ch’iu Islands, 1.37 

Liudolf, Duke of Swaliia, 161 

Llutiirand, Lombard ruler, LSO, 152 

Liutprand of Cremorui, his Ilisloria Otlonis and LcRatio Con- 
sta nti no fx’litana, 1 () 2 
Livadia, Ircatv of, 880 
Liverpool, Farl of, 437 
Liverpool-Manchester Railroad, 5.'4 
Livia, 3d wife of Octavian, 103, 105 

Livingston, Roljert R., Amcrii an minister to F'ranre. 553, 768 
Livingstone, l.tavid, 5fric.iti explorer, 8,'o, ,v28, .847 
Livius Andronicus, 90 

Livonian Brothers of the Sword, uriile with Jeutunir Knights, 
211, 214, 215 

Livonian VVar, 413, 414, 417 
Livorno 1163 

Livy (Titus Livius), Roman historian, 71, 112 
Llewelyn, Prince of Wales, 199 

Lloyd, Sir Ccorge, high rommissioncr for F.gypt, 1083 
Lloyd, Sir William Frederick , jirime minister of ISiew-foundland, 
1060 

Lloyd Cicorge, David, British prime minister, 620, 758, 929, 
935, 936 939, 911 ^ 944, 951,967, 968, 1095 _ 

Lobanov, Alexis Bon.sovirh, Russian foreign minister., 746,886, 
891 

Lohctigula, king of the Malabele, 855 
Lobositz, battle of, 467 


Locarno, Conference and Trealie.s, 9.59, 960, 977, 998, 1003 

Location Commission, in Natal, 852 

Locke, John, English philosopher 513 

Lockwood, Lt. James, Arctic explorer, 565 

Locomotive, 553 

Locrians, 54 

Lotris, 56 74 

Lodi, battle of, 585 

Lodz, 1164; battle of, 917 

Loewenhaupt, Count, Swedish general, 472 

Ldffler, Friedrich, isolated dijihtheria germ, 552 

Lohan (saintsl, 136 

Lollardy, 266, .398 

Ivollius, Marcus, Roman general, 102 
Lolo. 44 

Lombard, Peter, Bishop of Paris, 229 
Lombard League, 210, 220. .SVr .Second Lombard League 
Lombard Republic, set up bv Nafiolcon, 585 
Lombards. 149, 150, 152 1.53, 158, 173, 206, 210 
Lombard-Venetian Kinguoni, given to .\ustria,602 
Lombroso, tiesare, Italian srieritist, 552 
Lomonosov, Michael Vasilyevich, Russian scientist, 481 
Londinium, 106 

London, forfeits charter, 428; treaties of, 687, 723, 760, 936, 
1144, 1146; bombed, 1149, 1158, 1170 
Loiuion Co., 508 

London Conference, to .save the Flanes, 681; on Greek inde¬ 
pendence, 724; on reparations, 956, 9.58 
London Missionary .Society, 860 
London Naval ( onfcrcnce, 7.56, 961,970, 1052 
Loudon Naval Treaty, 1052, 1126 
London P< a(c Conference of 1912-1913, 760 
London Resolutions, 796 
Long Barrows culture, 17 
Long Island, battle of, 520; 1156 
Long P.arliamenl of Charles 1,376//., 426 
Longjumeau, truce in French religious wars, 384 
Loiigwy, taken by Germans, 912 
Lookout Mountain, see Chattanooga 
Loos, battle of, 921 

Loi>e de VY-ga, Felix, Sjianisli f)laywright and fioet, 389 
Lopes, Gen. Isidor, leads revolts m Brazil, 1070, 1071 
L6pez, Alfonso, i>res. of tVilombia, 1070 
L6pez, Carlos, pre.v. of Paraguay, 808, 810 
L6pcz, Francisco .Solano, pres, of Paraguay, 810, 811 
L6pez, JosO Hil.'irio, [ires, of New Granada, 81 5 
Lojiez <fe Legazjii, Miguel, founded Manila, 9(iS 
Loraine, .Sir Percy, high commissioner lor I’.gypl, 1083 
Lord Dun more’s War, 517 
Lord of Milan, lille estaldished, 296 
Lords .Appell.oit, in Kngland, 268 
Lords of .Articles, control Scottish Parliament, 272 
Lords of Trade, in England, 512 
I.onls (irdainers, in Kngland, 264 
Lordship of .Athens, 258 
Lore.lano, doge of Venice, 299, 326 
Lorentz, Hendrik .Antoon, elec iron theory. 552 
l.oris-Mclikov, Gen. Michael 'Tarielovich, Russian minister of 
interior, 705 

Lome, lohn George Douglas Sutherland ( am))bell, 9th l.tuke of 
.Argyll and Marquess of, gov.-gmi. ol ( 'jinada, 796 
Lorraine, overrun by Magyars, 158; restored lo Germans, 160. 

Sre also Alsaee T.orraine 
Lo.sada, Diego de, founded Carai as, 488 
Lothair I, Emp<-roi, 157 
Lothair II, Emperor, 208, 219 
Lothair, King of Fr.inee, 159 162 
Lothair I (Chlothar). King of the Tranks, 147 
Lothair 11, King of the Franks, 147 
l othair H, King of Italy, 215 
Lothair, King of I.orraine, 153, 157 
Loiharingia, the modern Lorraine, 157, 379 
“Lotus of the Good Law,” 129 
Lotus School of Buddhism, 340 
Lotus Sutra, 130 

l.oiibet, I'imile, pres, of Frunee, 642, 752 
Loin heiir, Louis, T'rench tinanrier .and statesman, 956 
Loinloun, John Camiibell, Earl, commander of the British 
forces in .America, 516 
Louis 1, Duke of .Anjou, 293 

Loui, II, King of Bohemia and Hungarv, 402, 419, 422 

Ecuu- I, the Child. King of Germany, U.O 

Lmis II, German enn>eror, 152, 153, 157 

Louis 1\', Gc-rman cunperor, 301,306 

Louis II, King of France, 159 

Louis III, King of France, 159 

Louis IV^.King of Franc e, 159 

Louis V, King of France, 1.59 

Louis VI, the Fat, King of Franc e, 227 /. 

Louis VII, the Young, King of France, 196, 228, 229 
Louis VIIt, King of France, 197, 198, 229, 230 
Louis IX (.St. Inauis). King of France, 199, 212, 213, 229-31, 
2.57 F, 345, 384 
laMiis X, King of Franc e, 273 
I.ouis Xt King of France, 271, 280, 295, ,307 
Louis Xll King of France, 298 381 393/., 398 

Louis XITI, King of France, 37,5, 386 

Louis XIV, King of France, 39(), 427, 429, 431, 441 /., 443, 
445455, 4.58 460, 461,483, 525 
Louis XV, King of France, 447, 448, 477 
Louis X\T, King of France, 448, 4.50, 579, 580, 582 
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Louis XVIIf, King of France, 601,602, 603, 626 
Louis, King of Holland, 440 

Louis the Great, King of Hungary, 310, 314, 317,324 

Louis 1, King of Portugal, 648 

Louis, King of Saxony, 150 

Louis I, King of Spain, 451 

Louis of lladen, imperial general, 461 

Louis of Bavaria, 444 

Louis of Btaiulenburg, 310 

Louis the t.'ardinal, 384 

Louis of Cond^, 384 

Louis of Nevers, Gount of Flanders, 273 
Louis of Orange, 380 

Louis of Provence, “emperor fif Italy,” 215 

Louis the German, King of the Last Franks, 157, 15S, 159 

Louis the Pious em]ieror, 155, 157, 215 

Louis Philippe, King of the French, 582, 622, 628, 630, 860 

Louishourg, capture of, 515 

Louise Filizabeth, of Orleans, 451 

Louisiana, ceded by Frame to Spain, 452; returned to France, 
452; sold to the U.S., 495, 700, 768, admitted to statehood, 
770 

Lounda, African kingdom, 843 

Louval, I.ouis Pierre, assassin of the Duke de Berry, 626 
L’Ouverture, Toussaint, l(;ader of the uj>rising in Haiti, 825 
Louvois, Frantois Michel Lc 1 ellier, Marguis de, French min¬ 
ister of war, 442, 444 
Lovett, William, F'mc’lish radical, 609 
Low, Frederick Ferdinand, II. S. minister to Peking, 88.S 
Lowell, Francis Cabot, combined processes of cotton manu¬ 
facture, 764 

Lowestoft, battle of, 427, 931 
Lowicz, battle of, 917 
Loyalists, in Sicanisb (.'ivil War, 983 
Loyalty Islamls, annexed by the F'renrh, 895 
l.oyang, 44, 134-36; easlerti capital of the F ang dynasty, 338 
Loyola, Ignatius de (Inigo Luj>ez de Kecalde), founder of the 
Society of Jesus, 388/., 401 
Lu,44^45 

Lu Chiu-yiian, a disciple of Mencius, 344 
Lu Hsin-yuan, editor of the Shih H'an Chuan Lou Ts’ung shu, 
884 

Lli Pu-wei. his Pythagorean t.iusical scale, 45 
Lu Wen (.'n’ao, Chinese scholar, 541 

Luang Bipul Songgram, Siamese minister of defense, 1116 
Luang Pradit, Siamese foreign minister, 1116 
Lliheck, 208, 210, 214, 307; Treaty of, 405; ('ongress, 693 
l.uhlin. Union of, 414; taken by Austro-Germans, 922; 1144 
Luca, 97 

Lucan (Marcus Annaeus Lucanus), in conspiracy against Nero, 
107,112 

Lucanians, 73, 74, 78, 8.5-87 
Lucca, Ramon Barros, icres. of Chile, 810 
Luccheni, Luigi, Italian anarchist, 695 
Lucilius, ‘X) 

I<ucius II, Pope, 219 
Lucknosv, relief of, 870 
Lucknow Pact, in India, nil 
Lucrelia, raped bv Sextus I'arquinius, 70 
laicretius Carus, Titus, his Df n'run: nntura, 100 
Lucullus, Lucius Taicinius, Roman general, 39, 83,93,94, 95 
Ludendorff, Erich von, German general, 916,922,938,941,945. 
9,=i0,9<27 

Liideritz, Franz Adolph Eduard, establishes German colony in 
Southwest Africa, 738, 854 
Liideritz Bay, taken by British, 918 
Ludi Saecularcs, religious ceremonies, 102 
Ludovisi, Alessandro, Pope Gregory XV , 397 
Ludovisi, Ludoviso, neidiew of Gregory XV, 397 
LujtwaJJe, 1149 

Lugalzaggisi, King of Freeh, 25 

Lugard, Sir Frederick John Dealtry, British commander in 
Uganda,848,849 
Lugdunensis, 107 
Lupdunum, 114, 1 20 
Luisa Fernanda, Spanish princess, 645 
Lukuchiao, clash of Japanese troop.s with Chinese, 1121 
Lul^ Burgas, battle of^ 759 
Lull, Ramon, Catalonian writer, 237 
Lullubu, 38 

Lumii^re, Auguste and Louis, cinematographe, 556 
Lumley, Lord Richard, signs invitation to Wdliam of Orange, 
429 

Luna, Tristfin de, to colonize the Carolinas, 493 
Lunacharski, Anatoly V'asilievich, Rus.sian bolshevik leader, 
1028 

Lund, Treaty of, 443 
Lundy’s Lane, battle of, 769, 793 
Lunfville, 'I'reaty of, 588, 590 
Lung-men, 136 

Lupescu, Magda, mistress of King Carol of Rumania, 1025, 
1026 

Lupton (Frank) Bey, surrenders to the Mahdi, 832 

Luq^ue, Hernando de, accompanied Pizarro on conquest of Peru, 

Lusatia, created as a Mark, 160; recovery by Germans, 205 
Lusignan, Guy de, buys Cyprus from Richard 1, 256 
Lusitania, war in, 90 

Lusitania^ sunk by German submarine, 791,923 
Lusitanians, 88, 95 

Luste, Eugene, invented sound production on him, 557 


Lutf Ali Khan, last of the Zand dynasty in Persia. 529 

Luther, Hans, (Jermaii jirime minister, 998 

Luther, Martin, German returmer, 142, 304, 370, 395, .399, 400 

Luther am Barenberge, battle of, 405 

Lulipri, 38 

Lutsk, taken bv Austrians, 922; retaken by Russians, 932 
Luttrell, Col. flenry Lawes, elected to House nf Commons in 
place of Wilkes, 436 

Liitzen, Gustavus AdoI|>hus defeated Wallenstein, 406 
LUtzen, or Gros.s-G6rscnen, battle of, 598 
Luvian, Hittite dialect. 36 

Luxembourg, Francois Henri de Montmorency Boutrvilie, 
Duke of, French general, 442, 444 
Luxemburg, 440; Napoleon's efforts to acquire the duchy. 686; 

annexed by Germany, 1139; 1146 
Lu.xcmburg, Rosa, German Spartacisl leader, 693, 996 
Luxemburgs, in Germany, 213 

Luynes, Charles d’Alliert, Due de, favorite of Louis .XII1,386/. 
Luzzara, battle of, 445 

Luzzatfi, Luigi, prime niinisier of Italy, 662 
Lvov, Prince George, heads provisional govt, in Russia, 1028, 
1029 

Lyautey, Louis Hubert (ionzalve, marshal of France, resident- 
gen. in Morocco, 839, 10X7 
Lycaonia, 36 

Lycce of Galata Serai, in Gonstantinople, 728 
Lycia, 37, 84, 96 
Lyciaas. 24 
Lycophron, 6)3 

Lycurgus, Athenian lawgiver, 50, 51,66 
Lydenhurg, joins South African Republic, 852 
Lydia, Kingdom of, 37, 40, 48, 77 
Lydians. 37 

Lycll, Sir Charles, his Principles of Geology, 551 
Lygdaniis ot Na.vos, 31 

Lynch Bros., of London, oiien Karun River to navigation, 864 
Lyons, falls after two months’ siege, 583, 628; Synod, 212, 221 
l.yons, Jo.sei)h Aloysius, i>rime mini.ster of Australia, 1130, 1131 
l.yoiis, Richard, impeached by the Good Parliament, 267 
Lyons Page govt, in Australia, 1131 
Lyric poetry, in Greece, 48; in Rome, 100 
I.ys, battle of. 945 

Ly.sandcr, defeats squadron otT Notiuin, 61 
Ly.sias, one of the ten Atti< orators, 67, 82 
Lysimachus, 37; takes title of king, 77; slain, 81 
Lysipi uis, 67 

Lvtton, Edward Robert Bulwer, 1st Earl of, viceroy of India. 
’870 

Lytton Refiort on Manchuria, 962 

Ma Jung, invents double column commentary, 135 
Ma Viian, Chinese painter, 344 
Ma Viian, conquered Tonkin and Annam, 134 
Mabuchi, Kamo, in Shinto movement, 887 
M.acao, Portuguese settlement in China, 536, 538 
MacArthur, 6;en. Douglas, cornmander-in-chiei in the Far East, 
1166,1167,1169 

Macarthur, John, soldier of fortune in New South Wales, 896, 
898 

Macartnev, George, Earl of, British representative at Peking. 
540 

Macassar Straits, 1167 
Macbeth, King of Scotland, 201 
Maccabeus. Judas, led Jewish insurrection, 81 
MacDonaln, lacques Etienne Josejih .Mexandre, F'rench gen¬ 
eral, 587, 588, ,599, 600 

MacDonald, Maj. James, suppressed mutiny in I’ganda, 849 
MacDonald. James Ramsay, British prime mini.ster, 618, 959, 
963, 968, 969 

Macdonald, Sir John Alexander, premier of Canada, 796, 797 
Macdonough, Thomas, lieutenant (later cajjtain), won naval 
battle of Plattsburg, 76)9, 793 
MacDowell, Irvin, F-dcral general, 776 
Macedonia, under Spartan and Theban hegemony, 62/,; under 
Philip and .Alexander the Great, 64^.; insurrection, 731; 752, 
1017,1022,1023 

Macedonian Revolutionary Organization (IMRO), 1023 

Macedonian Wars, 79, 80, 87-90 

Machado, Bernardino, pres, of Portugal, 985 

Machado. Gerardo, pres, of Cuba, 1077 

Machanidas, regent for King Pelops, 80 

Machek, Dr. V’ladko, leader of the Croats, 1017, 1018, 1019 

Machiavelli, Niccolo, Italian historian, 280, 393, 395 

Machine gun, invented, 555 

MacTan of the MacDonalds, in massacre of Glencoe, 431 
Mack von Leiberich, Karl, Baron, Austrian general, 586, 591 
Mackay, Dr. Alistair Forbes, Arctic exnlorer, 574 
Mackay, Gen. Andrew, defeated at Killiecrankie, 430 
Mackensen, August von, German general, 916, 926. 934 
Mackenzie, Alexander, premier of Canada, 792, 796, 798 
Mackenzie, William Lyon, Canadian rebel leader, 795 
Mackinder, Halford John, first ascent of Mt. Kenya, 849 
MacKinnon, Sir William, British promoter, 743, 844, 847, 
Mackintosh, Capt. Aeneas Lionel Acton, Antarctic enjorer. 
575/. 

MacLeod, James Walter, on insulin treatment, 553 
MacMahon, Marie Fdm6 de, pres, of French Republic,637,658, 
688 847, 853 

MacMichael, Sir Harold, high commissioner for Palestine, 1102 
MacMillan, Donald Baxter, Arctic explorer, 567 
MacMillan, Kirkpatrick, ioveated hrat real bicycle, 554 
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MacMurclo, ?'dwanl, American promoter, 847 
MacMurrouKh, Itcrinond, 169 

MacnaKhtei), Sir William liny, British envoy to Afghanistan, 
cS66 

Macon’s Bill No. 2, 766 

MacFherson, John, interim gov.-gen. of India. 535 
Macquarie, Col. Lachlan, gov. of New South vVales, 898 
Macrinus (Marcus ()p(’llius Severu.s Macrinus), Roman emperor, 
ll.S 

“Mad Mullah ” (Mohatnined hen Abdullah), in Somaliland, 8,t6 
Madagascar, .S25, <S.S6 !()(«, 1138, IK,? 

Maddox, Robert Leach, introduced dry jdate process in pholog- 
ra])hy,55.S 

Madeira Islands, explored, 363 

“Madenioisidle,” Anne JNlarie Loui.se d’(..)rlf*an.s, Jiuchessc dc 
Montpensierj in the i'ronde, 440 
Madero, bram isco, pres, of Mexiio, 822 
Madhava, wrote the Sarva darsana saniRraha, 339 
.Madhyarnika si bool, l.U) 

Mdilhyutnikti Sulm, 130 
•Madison, J.imes (4lh pres, of the U.S.), 768 
.Madras, site of, granted to an Kuglislnnan, 533 
.Madrid, established :is caiutal, 386; under .siege bv the In.siir- 
gents, 6S3, 984, 985; Lea*c of. 400; 'Lreaty of, 388, 394, 451, 
495, 501 

■Madriil Convent ion, regarding Morocco, 838 
.Madsen-Mygdal, i'hoinas, premier of Jtemnark, 1046 
Maecenas, iiatron of liler.ilure, 1 12 
Maelius, S))urua, 72 

Maesa, Julia, ruled empire of Klagalialus, 115 
Maesolia, .129 

.Mafeking, invested] by Boers, 857 
Matia, Italian secret organixalion, 9S9 
Mafra jialace, in Lisbon, 453 


Magiidlia, 41,43 132 
.Mag.adha. kings, follow 


r (iiijda dvnasfv, 130 

Magas, 84 

Magdeiiitrg haw, 240, 242 

Magdelian culture, 5 

Magdiiaba, taken by the British, 938 

Magellan, Ferdinand (lernao de Magalhucs), circumnavigated 
globe, 368, 390. 571, 891, 90S 
Magenta, battle of, 658 
.Magersfotili'in, battle of, 857 

Magi, jirivilege.s restored tinder Ardastiir I, 124, 12.5 
Magic, belief in, 4; firactica-s, 26; cult of, 135 
Maglemnsean lulture, 15, 17, 18 

Magna Carla (Civat C'harler.i, sigmsi !)>• Kitig John, 197./. 
Magna (Ir.aeeia, 52 /. 

Magnano, l)atlle of, 586/. 

Magnentius, Magnus, ijretender, defeated bv Constantins, 120 
Magnesia, 38, 47, 82: battle of, 89^ 

Magnetic polarity, known to the Chinese, .443 
Slagnus \'II (Sinek ' of Sw<-deM, ae(piire(l Norwegian crown , 31 2 
Mago, defeated at Syracuse, 34 
■Magoon, (’liarles F.dward, gov. of ('nl);i, 823 
Magyar, substituted for l.alin as the official language in Hun- 
gar.v, 671 

Alagyars (Hungarians), cross Carpalhian Mountains, 158; 160, 
179, 21 1,215, 244 /. .Sec also 11 iingary 
Malialiharala, 43 

Mahabhasliya (Creal Commentary) of l(atiiniali, 43 

Mabadaji Sindia, Alaratha leader in India, 536 

M.'ihanarnan, 132 

Miilmnidd.sa, 132 

Maharu.sbtra, 132 

Matiasanghika.s, 42 

Mahaviliara, or (ireat Monastery, 132 
.Maliaynna, the (irrtil Vdiiclc of Buihihism, 129, 131 
Mahdavi heresy, 533 

Mahdi (Mohammed Mimed ifm Se.yyid .Alxlullali), religious 
leader in the Sudan, 533, 738,832 
Mahendravarman I (I’allava), converted to Sivaism, 3.45 
Mahmud I (Begarha), Indian ruler, 335 
Mahmud II, Ottoman ruler, 722, 725 
Mahmud (the Idol Breaker), master of Kliorasan, 190 
Mahmud, ruler of Kandahar, 528 
Mahmud of Chazni, 332 

Mahmud (lavan. minister of Mohammed III, .335 
Mahmud Shah, ruler of Afghanistan, 86() 

Mahmud Slievkcl f’asha, I’lirkish general and slalesman, 732 
Maidalchini, Olymyna. sister-in law of f’ojie Innocent N, 455 
Mairslas Carolina, code of laws for Bohemia, 305 
Maigrot, Mgr. Charles, condemns Chinese riles, 539 
Maikop, 1153 

Maillolins, in revolt in Baris, 277 
Main, a jiiol to dethrone James I , 373 

Maine, re.stored to the heirs of Sir b’ernandf) Corges, 511; ad¬ 
mitted to statehood, 770 

Maine (U.S.S.), blown up in Jlavaria Harbor, 787, 823 
Maine prohiliition law, 774 

Maintenon, k'rnncoise d’.Aubigne, Marr|uise de, mistress of 
Louis XIV, 443 

Mainz, recovered by tie' i’russians, 582/. 

Majpii, ImIIIc of, 801 
Maison Carree at Nime^, 113 

Maisonneiive, i’aul de Chornedy, sieur de, founded Montreal, 
507 

Maistre, Casimir, African explorer, 844 
Maistre, Joseph de, Catholic writer, 663 
Maitland, Lt. Lester James, American aviator, 557, 1134 


Maitrakas dynasty, in western India, 331 
Mailreva, a divine incarnation in the Jebdzun-damba of Urga, 
1.40, 136, 536 

Majestic (H.M.S.), sunk, 920 

Alajid, Sultan of Zanziliar, 846 

Majlis (national assemldy of Bersia), 865, 1108 

Alajorianus, 122 

Alajuba Hill, balllc of, 8.54 

Alajunga, bonifiarded by a French .squadron, 860 

Mak.dle, fortre.ss in Ethiopia, 991 

Makarov, Stephen Osipovich, Russian admiral, 566 

Al.'ikini), Shinken, Baron, Jajianesc diplomat, 952 

Makran, king, submits to Ardashir, 124 

Makura no Soshi (I’illow Bf>ok), by Sci Shoiiagon, 353 

Makwar Dam, on the Nile, 1083 

Mal.ihranra, ( ardinal, 222 

Malac( a, taken from tlic Dutch by Bortueuese, 536; retaken by 
the Dutch, 5.49; .S41 /., 875 

•Malaga, capturefl liy rebels in Siianish (’ivil War, 983 
M.ilatiiir, Bulgar ruler, 182 

.Malan, Daniel Erancois, leader of a Soutli African rej)ublic;in 
grou]). 1092 

Al.datesla, Knridi, leader of a genera! strike in Italy, 663 
Malay states, in treaty of federation. 875 //., 1116 
Malay,!, ifritisb, its settlement, 875; its organized states, 876, 
1138, 1140, 1158, 1167 

Alalavsia. .448; trade witli Euroiie, .541 /., 1116/. 

Malclni',, 34, .5,4 

Alalcolm If, King of Seolland, 168 
Malcolm, Sir |olin, mission l<p I’ersi.i, 862 
Mali-. Louis de, last C.miil of Flanders, 277 
Malesherlies, Clirdlien Ciiillaume de Lanmignon de, counsel 
for I.ouis XVI, .582 

Alalfanie, Antxiiio, .African exf>lorer, 36,4 
Maliefoa Lauju-pa, King of Samoa, 91 1 
Malicloa Talavou, King ol .Samoa, 911 
Malieloa 'I'ana, in civil war in .Samoa, 911 
Malik-al-Kamil, Sultan of Figyiit, 211, 257 
Malik Shah, Scljuk sultan, 2.5((, 255 

Maliiiov, Alexander, Bulgarian [irime minister, 94,8, 1023 
Mallarino, Manuel, pres, of New (iranada, 81.5 
Malle.son, Cen. Sir Wilfrid, British eommanflei in Bersia, 1107 
Malniaison, battle of, 9,49 | 

Malni<;-dv, turned over l<> Belgium bv Versailles 'IVealv, 952, 
974.997 

Alalnio Armistice, betw<-en Denmark and hrederick William IV, 
676 

.M.'doecllo, Eanciloto, Bortuguese l•x|>|or(■r, 363 
Malolos CoUstMiition, iiroclaimed, 9;t9 
.Malorv, Sir '1 fionuis, his Morte Arthure, 111 
Malphuiue', battle of. 432, 446 

Alali.i, l)e'>ieged by l urks, 423; taken b.v Naiiolcon, 586; re¬ 
stored to Knights of Malta, ,590 
Mallei.e, battle of. 324 

Malthus, 'J'honias Robert, I'.ssay on Pol<ulation, 549; 551 
Malvern Hill, battle of, 778 
Alaivy, Louis lean, f rench jxiliticiun, 941 
Malwa, 42, 43, 129, 130 

.M.’ilyiiefr, Jan, Czei hoslovak jirime minister, 1010 

Mamaea, Julia, 1 L5 

.Mambanos, see Naliapana 

Mamelukes, in Egytit, 262; ,363, 364, 828 

Alamereus, Aemilius, 72 

Alamertines, 78, 86 

Alamun the (Beat, ealiiih, 188/. 

Alan, his ]ila< e among (he animals, 1, 2; as a toolmaker, 8; mod¬ 
ern rai es, 12 

Alanasseh, tribe of, 29, 31^ 

Alaiiavalla, enthroned in Ceylon, 335 
Alancaphas, 'I'heodore, Byzantine leader, 259 
Alanchestcr .Anfi-Corn Law Assoeiation, 611 
Manchester School of Bolifics, 611 
Alarichu dvnasfv, in China, 5.36, 541,542, 1117 
.Manchukiio, 1165 

Manchuria, earlv history, 14; Russian Jarianese* War, Boxer in¬ 
surrection, 7 o 7; returned to China by Treaty of Borlsmoulh, 
,883; iiroteetorate estaliiishcd by Jaiian, 1120: 1169, 1171 
Mandalay, taken in .3d Burmese War, 872; 116/ 

Mandats territoriaux, financial notes, in f iance, 584 
Alanding Empire, in .Africa. Mis .525, 840 
M.tndokoro, an adniituslralive board in Kyoto, 355 
Aianegold of l.autentiach, niedieval controversialist, 207 
Maiietho, his history of Egypt, 23 

Manfred, father of Constance, wife of Betcr Ill of Aragon, 282 
Manfred, King of Sicily, 213, 293 
Alangasha, Ras, Ethiojiian chieftain, 8,45 
Mangin, Charles Enimanuel, Frencli general, 931 
Manhattan Island, jiurdiased from the ImJian.s, 510 
Mani, founder of Manichaei.sm, 124 
.Maiii.ikes, (ieorgios, Byzantine general, 249 
Alaiiichaeans, under caliphate of A1 Mahdi, 188; in China, 341 
Manic hac-ism, 124, 142; c ondemned, 340; slate religion of the 
Uighur Turks, 341 

Manikka Va.sagar, a 'I'amil saint, 3.36 

Manila, founded, 909; < aptured by American forces, 909; 1167 
Manila Bay, battle ol, 787, 909 
Manilius, Caiu.s, 95 

Alanin, Daniele, Italian state.sman, 657 
Alaniu, Julius, premier of Rumania, 1025, 1026 
Maniu.sri iAvatamsakasutra), 130, 536 
Alanly, Charles Matthews, ga.soline engine, 556 
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Mannerheini Line, I14,S 

Manning, I’honias Henry, in tharRe of the British Canadian 
Fxyiedilion, 5<i7 /. 

Mannock, Fdward, British aviator, 946 
Manorialisrn, 158 

Mansfeld, Krnsi, (iraf von, (iermari sreiiera!, 475, 401/. 
Manshelfi, VV illiani Murray, Lord, attacked in of Junius, 

4.46 

Mansion House speech, of Llovd George, 758 
Manteirna, Andrea, Itali.in jiainter, 494 
ManleulTel, Olio von, r)rirne niinis(er of Prii.ssia, 678 
Mantinea, 54, 6.4, 80; liallle of, 59 
Mantua, 498, 585 

Mantua, Ferdinand Ciiarles, Iti;keof,445 
Mann, the JHnirmn .S'u.Woj, 140 
Manuel 1 (< ornnenu.s), |{V/'..tntine emperor, 246 
M.inuel fl, Byzantine emperor, ,424 
Manuel, (ireek emyieror, 215 

Manuel I (I he Great, ttie l ott unate), of I'orl ucal. 490, .492, 500 
Manuel 11, of Fortuxal, 649 

Manuel, lirolher of Theodore of lipiru-, 218, 260 

Manuel, desjiol of tlie More.i, .4.12 

Miinuel .Alexius JJ. Byzantine emperor, 254 

Manyeriia, Africati kinyuloni, 844 

AJan'voi/tii, ;i <ollec lion of fioems in Jaitanose, 451 

Man/iki'rl, hatlle of, 250, 254, 255 

Mao Ghin, ('hinese scholar, 547 

Mao I se tuny'. ;i leader of landless Chinese, 1119 

Maori.s, of .\ea Ze.iland, 904, 90t> /. 

Mafi, VValter, his story of the (irail, 194 

Mar, )ohn l.rskim , Lari of, lead^ Jaeoliiie rising in Scotland, 
444' 

Mar A'alialaha, patriarch, 446 
Maranhao, tounded fty Frent h. 501 
•Vlaranhao ( o. of Brazil, 504 
.Mar’ash, 45 

Marat. Jean Paul, French revolutionary leader, 580, 582 

Maratiui n(iyt.,in the I'ei can, 541 

Maratlia leaders, In India, 868 

Marathon, battle of, 40, 5.5 

Marhaal..l4 

M.irhury v. M.atlison, det ision iiv John M.arsh.ill, 766 
Marcel, Ftienne, I’arisiari leader. 276 
Marcellae, battle of, 182 

Marcelliis, .Marcus Claudiu-, Homan general, 86, .87, 88 

Marcellus II (Marcello ('ervimi, l'>,pe. .596 

Marcli Hays of 1818 in Berlin, 675 

Mareii I.aws in Huni'ary,674 

Marc h (1918) olTensive, <M5 

“.March on Home,’’ by the Fascists, 988 
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Mafclu-s of 1 (alv, vctle for union w ith north, (>59 
.Marchteld, battle of, 241,299 
.Marcia, com ubine of (’onimodus, 112 
.Marcian, limperor of the Fast, 1 .’1 
M arcoinatini, 109, 111,112 

.Marconi, Gu'dieliuo, Italian inventor, 55r> c 

Marcus .Aurilius (Marcus Aclius .Aureliu- Nnloninusp Homan 
eitipeior, !()9. 111,112, 114, 117 ' 

Mardoniiis, killed at I’latae.i, 54 
JdareiiKo, luitlle of, 5.88 
Miireth Line, 1 162 

Mnrfori, (’arlos, favc'iite ol Isabella Tl of Spain, 646 
Alarjrarel, Countess of Salisluiry, 470 

Marytaret, Miiu/ d A tirav/v, htur ot Alexander 11 of Scotland, 
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Marvai ifle; the . Hiike f Bn ,271, 

280,469 
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Margaret, wife of Lmaruiel I’hilibert of S.ixony, .59.5 
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Margaret, wife of Malcolm ('annioreol Scotl.uid, 201 

Margaret, wile of Phili[) the Bold, 276, 479 

Margaret of Anjou, wife of Henry VT of Fnghind, 270, 271 

Margaret of Henmark, wife of Haakon \’I <>! Norvc.iy, 41 1/. 

Margaret of Parma, ruler of the Netherlands, 479 i. 

Margarc'l of Provence, wile of Louis, IX of I raiue, 240, 247 
Margarv, .Augustus Kaymond, Chine <• interpreter, 880 
Marghiloman, .Alexandre, Hiinianiaii prime minister,918 
Mtirgravafe ot Aziiia, in Carolina, 514/. 

Margraviale of 1 useany, 294 
M argils, 116 

Man (Ben-iladad III), 45 
Maria 1, (.luc cn of Portugal, 454, 502 
Maria Il^tjueen of I'orUig.d, 648 
Maria, wife of Luiperor lloncrius, 121 

Alaria, wife of F.mperor Sigismuiid, .514; (pieen of Himcary,317 
Maria of Antioch, wife of Fniperor Manuel Comneims, 252, 254 
Maria Anna, wdfe of Josejih I of Portugal, 454 
ATaria Antoinette, daugiiler of F.mjx-ror L<“oj>old I, 415 
Maria Carolina, wife of I'enlinaml I, King ol Naiiles and Sicily, 
45.S 

Maria Cristina, Regent of Spain for Alfonso XIII, 647 

Maria tVistina, Regent of Soain for Isaiiella 11,644,645,646 

Maria da Gloria,.w Maria ll 

Maria Louisa of Bourl'on Parma, f)5(t 

Maria J'heresa, Empress, 447 , 4.59 , 464 , 465 , 46S 
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Maria Theresa, wife of Louis XIV of Franca*, .590, 440, 442,414 
447 

Mariana, Juan de, Spanish historian, 489 
Marianas, 1169 

Marianne Islands, occupied by Japano.ce, 918 
Marie Antoinette, wife of Louis X\ l, 448, 583 
Marie LouiM-, Archduchess, wife of Xapoleon, 505, 601 
Marie Louise of Savoy, first wife of I'hiliyi V of .Sjujin, 451 
Marie de France, at the court of Henry 11. 194 
Marie of Fdinicurgh, Princess, marries Prince I'erdinand 
Rumania, 720 
Marienburg, I'reaty of, 471 
Alarienwercier, in Germanv, founded. 212, 215 
Marignano, battle of, 482. 494, 4t)9 
Marignolli, John, yiapal li-gale to Peking, ,562 
Marinids of .Morocco, 264, 464 

Marion, I'rancis, his (Ic-lense of .Souili ('.uolina, 522 
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Massachusetts, 508/., 511 /,, 790 
Massachusetts Covernment Act, 519 
Massacre of the hloulcvards, in I’aris, 632 
Massacre, of Hindus, 335; of Protestants in Ulster, 376 
Massacre of .St. Jiartnoloniew, 390 
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377 
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Mazdak, high priest of Zoroastrianism, 126 
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Mazyadids of Hilla, tribe of the Banu Asad, 190 
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Mazzini, Cuiseppe, Italian revolutionist, 651,6.55 
Mc.Adoo, William Cdhhs, U.S. .Keerefary of treasury, 1049 
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McKiidey, ( a[»t. Ashley t'hadbmirne, Antarrtic ex[)Iorer, .576 
McKinley, William (2.5ih [)res. of the U.S.), 786, 787, 788 
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Meares, Cat)t. lohn, established fur [Kist at Nootka, 792 
Mecca, 184, 187, 262 
Mechanicsvill<-, battle of, 778 
Mecklenburg, coloni/,<-d, 210 

Mecklenburg, Dukes of, withdraw from Confederation of Rhine, 

I 598 

.Media, 40, 83 

j Median Em|lire, founded by Cyaxares, 40 
Mediccan I’nrlolano, 3(i3 

Medici, the, jiapal hankers, 290; dommarice in Florence, 294; 
[latruns of Italian Rcnais.sanee, 29(); driM-ri out of Florence, 
394 

.Medic i, Alessandro de', Pot.e I.eo XI, .197 

Medici, Alc.s.sanclro de’, hereditary riilcT of Moieiiee, 398 

Medici, Catherine cle’, f|Uc.-cTi of I ranc cq 384 

Medici, Cosimo de’, 289 293, 294, 295, 29(., 298, ,198 

Medici, Giovanni .Angelo, I’ojie Pius I\ , 398 

Medici, Giovanni dc', 294 

Medici, (hovanni cle’. Pope Leo X, .195 

Medici, Giuliano .le', in the Paz.d cc.nsiiiraey, 290; 29.5 

Mc'dici, Giulio de’. Pope CUmient VII, .196 

Medici, I^orenzo de’ (the Mugnitieent), 289, 290. 293, 295 

Medici, Marie dt’, cpiecn of France, 386, 387 

Medici, Piero de’, driven out of Florence, 393 

Medici. Salvestro de’, tionfaloriier, 294 

Medina, 184, 187, 262 

-Mc-dina Sidonia, ca[»tured bv Moslems, 163, 187 
Mediolanum, 11(1, 118 
.Mc-dilerraneaii .Agreements, 647, 710, 741 
Mediterranean Coalition, 691 
Medum, 13 

Meerut, .sepoy mutiny, 870 

Megabyzus, defeated .Athenians, 56 

Megaeles, 51, .53 

Megalithie culturo, 1.5 

Megalopolis, 63 

Megaru, 47 passim 

Megara Hyblaca, 48 

Megarians, 58 

Megarid,55,.56, .58 

Megasthenes, his acrount of India, 42 

Mr.Rliadula, 131 

Megiddo, 13, 23, 24, 31; battle of. 948 
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Mei Wen-ting, Chinese nialliematic ian, 540 
Mci^;hcn, Arthur, [irime minister of Canada, 1058 
Meiji Period, in Jaiian, 889 
Mrin Kampj, by .Adolf Hitler, 997 
Meissen, created .as a Mark, 160 
Mekong River, in Cochin China, 874, 1 16>6 
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Melanchthon, Philip;), German reformer, 401 
Melanesians, 12 

Melas, Michael, Austrian general, 587, 588 
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Melbourne, William Lamb, 2d Viscount, British i)rime minister, 
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Melesjas, 56 
Mc-lfi, Synod of, 218 

Melgarcjo. Mariano, pres, of Bolivia, 811 
Mfline, Felix Jules, french premier, 640, 641 
Mclitenc, 108; captured by John Kurkeas, 179, 188 
Me’lo, Custodio Jos6 de, Brazilian admiral, 818 
Melos, 59 

Melville Island, post established by British, 8*>9 
Memel, founded, 21.5; taken by (.ermans, 921; annexed, 966, 
1004, 1042, 1043 
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Memphis, 21, 23, 55, .56 
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Menander, Greek dramatist, 43, 67 

Mencius (Meng K’o), Chinese [ihilosc^phcr, 45, 344 

Mendana de Neyra, Alvaro de, Spanish discoverer, 894 

Mendel, Gregory, Austrian scientist, 551 

Mendez, Miguel Abadia, pres, of Colombia, 1069 

Mendicant tlrdcrs, 221 

Mendieta, Cdrlos, pres, of Cuba, 1077 
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Mendoza, Andres Hurtado de, viceroy of Peru, 490 
Mendoza, Antonio de, viceroy of Peru, 490, 492, 497. 500, 008 
Mendoza, Garcia Hurtado de, founded the town of Mendoza, 
489 /. 

Menelek, Emperor of Ethiopia, 660, 661, 745, 835, 836 
Menes, 21, 23 
Mcng T’ien, 133 

MeriRli Girai, Khan of the Crimea, 317 
Menocal, Mario Garda, pres, of (ddai, 823, 824, 1077 
Menou, Baron Jacques I'ran(,oi.s de, French general, 586 
Mensheviks (moderates), faction of Social Democratic I'arty in 
Russia, 706 

Menshikov, Aie.xandcr Danilovich, Prince, Russian statesman, 
480 

Menshikov, Alexander Senreievich, Ihince, Russian emissary to 
Turkey, 726 
Mentana, battle of, 659 
Menua, 38 

Menved, F.ric of Denmark, 310 f. 

Menzies. Robert Gordon, Australian t>reinier, 1131 
Mcra, Martinez, pres, of Kenador, lt)()9 

Mercator, Isidorus, .supi>osed author of buried decretals, 217 

Merchant Marine Acts, in li.S., 1050 

Merchant Shi|)[)inR Act, in U.S., 615 

Merchant tonnaKC, 9 countries, 1156 

Merchants' Handbook, by i'rancesco Pecolotli, 362 

Mercia, Arikdo Saxon kingdom, 166, 168 

Merciless Parliament, 268 

Mercy, Franz, Austrian general. 407 

.Mergentlialer, Gitmar, inventecl linotype, 556, 7S3 

Merpentheim, liattle of, 407 

Merida, captured by Mu-sleiris, 163, 187 

Merimdean culture, 18 

Mermnad, Dynasty of, 37, 48 

Merneptan, 24, 30 

Merodach-baladan, 27, 39 

Meroyingians, 147, 149 

Merrimac, Confederate frigate, 776 

Mersa Matruh, Egvfjt, 1159 /. 

Mersen, Treaty of, 157, 159, 379; Capitulary of, 158 

Merton College, founded, 201 

Mery, 124, 128 

Merymgs (Franks), 143 

Me.scmbria, battle of. 177 

Mesha, King of Moat), 31 

Mesliachev, Ivan Jliarloriovich, Arctic e.x[iIorer. 570 
Mesilim, King of Kish, 25 

Mesolithic (Intermediate Stone), period and culture, 2 ff. 

Mesopotamia, early history, 2, 13, 25, 110, 1 25, 127, 186 

Mesopotamian culture, 41 

Messalina, 105, 106 

Messana, 57, 78, 86 

Messapiatis, 68 

Messene, 63, 80 

Messenia, 48, 54, 55, 63 

Messenian VVar, 1st and 2d, 50; .3d. 54 .f. 

Messina, destroyed by earthquake, 6()2; 1162 
Messines Ridge, Ixitties of, 939, 945 
Mestizos, 503 

Metaurus River, ba ttle of the, 8.8 

Metaxas, Gen. John, iiremicr of (iieei e, 1022 

Metcalfe, Charles Theophilus, Baron, gov.-gen. of India, 870 

Metellus, Quintus Caecilius, 90,92 

Metemma, battle of, 835 

Methodius of 'I'liessalonica^^mlssionary to the Slavs, 177, 2,39 

Methuen, J’aul, ,3d Baron, British general, 857 

Methuen, 'Freaty of, 432, 453 

Methymna, 58 

Metintia (Mattan),33 

Metropolitans, |)rc( edence recognized, 141; hcadsof independent 
Russian Church, 316 

Metternich, Clemens Wenzel Nepomuk l.othar,Prince von, .\us- 
trian chancellor, .599, 601,604, 650667,669, 671,673, 722 
Metz, established as a capital. 147 

Meun, Jean de, completed William of Lorris’ Roman de la Rose, 
231 

Meuse, 1146, 1164 
Meuse-Argonne, battle of, 1049 

Mexico, coiupiest of, 490 f .; history of, 791,803/., 821 ff., 1074- 
1077; 1136, 1 155, 11.56 
Meyer. Edward, German historian, 21 

Mezzaiiarba, Carlo .Aml)rogio, contlict over Chinese rites, .5,3'> 
Mi Fei, Chinese T)ainter, 3 13 

Miaja, Gen. Jos6, heads .Kbstional Defense Council in Madrid, 
984 

Miao Ch’iian-sun, Chinese l)ibliogra[)her, 884 
Miao tribes, lose central .South China, 132; revolt sui)pres.sed, 
540, 879 
Miao-tzu, 44 

Michael, Prince of Serbia, 714, 717 

Michael 1, Byzantine emperor, 155, 177 

Michael II, Byzantine emperor, 177 

Michael III, Byzantine empentr, 177 

Michael IV, Byzantine emi)cror, 249 

Michael V, Byzantine emr)eror, 249 

Michael VI (Stratioticus), Byzantine emperor, 249^ 

Michael Vll (Parapinakes), llyzantine emperor, 250 
Michael VIII (Paleologus), Byzantine emperor, 257, 260, 320 
321 

Michael IX, Byzantine emperor, 322 
Michael 1, King of Rumania, 1025 


Michael V, King of Rumania, 1136,1142,1150 
Michael the Br.ax'e, of Moldavia, 424 
Michael, Despot of Fipirus, 248 
Michael II, Despot of Epirus, 260, .320 
Michael Angelus, Despot of Epirus, 258, 2.59 
Michaclis, George, chancellor of Germany, 942 
Michelangelo, Buonarroti, Italian artist, 296, 393, 396 
Michinaga, 3.53 
Michmash, 30 

Michor, Nokola, Bulgarian general, 1141 
Micipsa, king, 92 
Microlillis, 5 
Micronesia, 18, 19 

M.I.C.U.M. {Mission interallite de controle dcs usine; ei Js3 
mines), 959 

Mida.s, ruler of Phrygia. 37, 48 

Middle Bronze Age, of Palestine, 29 

Middle Cycladic culture, 16 

Middle Helladic culture, 16 

Middle Kingdoms, 44 

Middle Stone .\ge, 6 

Middleton, Christo[>her, explorer, 561 

Middle.sex eleetion, 436 

Midhal Pasha, l urkish grand visier, 729, 7.34 

Midlothian, constituency of Gl.tdslonc, 616 

Midway Island, 1 1.37, 1 1.38. 1167 

Mie.szko I, first historic.il ruler of Poland, 241 

Mieszko II, King of Poland, 241 

Mieszko III, King of Poland, 242 

Migrations, of the Germanic race. 143 

Mihailov, Jvan, Macedonian rcvnlutionary, 1023 

Mihira.or Bhoja, Indian ruler, .332 

Mihran, Persian commander, 186 

Mikhail of .^erlua, crowned by papal legate, 246 

Miki, Maekawa, founder of Teiiri Sect in Japan, 887 

Mikirarula, ruler in India, 331 

Mikkelsen, Einar, .Arctic explorer, 567, 568 

Miklas, Wilhelm, pres, of Austrian Republic, 1U06, 1(»()7, lOOS 

Milan, 141, 142, 1.51,220, 29.5.//.; .397, 458/., <..54, 1141 

Milan, Decree of, on blockade against British trade, 593, 768 

Milan, King of Serbia, 714,/., 737 

Milan, Prince of Serbia, 714 

Milazzo, battle of, 658 

Mildenhall, John, of the British East India Go., 533 
Milescu, .Spatar, mission to Ghiiia, 5.39 
Miletus, 37 passim'. Treaty of, 60; 81; 84 
Military Collapse of Germany, 1 !64 
Military la/ague, in Bulgaria, 1024 

Military su()i)lies, from Great Britain .uni G.S. to Russia, 1153 
Miliukov, Prof. Paul Nikolaievich, Russian historian and states¬ 
man, 7o7,940, 1028, 1029 
Milkiasaph, 33 

Mill, James, English philosopher, 549, 55! 

Mill, John Stuart, English pliilosopher, 550 
Millerand, .Alexandre, iires. of I rance, 977 
Millerovo, I 153 
Millesimo, battle of, 585 

MilLspaugh, Dr. Arthur Chester, heads financial mission to 
J'ersia, 1108 

Milne, Sir Berkcic-.v, British admiral, 919 

Milne, (icn. Sir George l-rederiik, Brili.^li commander, 1094 

Milner, Sir Alfred, British statesman, 856, 967, 1081 

Milner-Schialoja .Agreement, 1087 

Milo, 8,5 

Milo, Titus Annius, 96, 97 
Mi lo-fo (Maitreva), 136 
Miltiadcsj 52. 53 

Millitz, ( harles von, pajial chamberlain, 3‘8) 

Milvian Bridge, battle of the, and device of in hoc signo 0tiit£«£, 
119 

Milyutin (Stejihen Urosh II), King of Serbia, 319 
Mimana, 139 

Alin, (^leen of Korea, 885 /., 891 

Mina, Francis Xavier, Mexican revolutionist, 804 

Minaean Kingdom, 13 

Mii'.anioto, Japane.se clan, 352, 355 

Minas Gerdes, discovery of gold, 501 

Minden, battle of, 467 

Mindon Min, King of Burma, 872 

Mindovg, Eithuaiilan chieftain, 316 

Miners’ I'ederation, of Great Britain, 618 

Ming dynasty, founded, 346, .348, 362, 363 

Ming, emperor, 134, 536, 53/ 

Minghetti, Marco, prime minister of Italy, 660 
Minn-Mang, Emperor of Atinam, 874 
Minimum 48-hoiir work week in U.S., 1139 
Minimum Wage Act, in Canada, 1060 
Minimum wage schedules, in tb.S., 790 
Ministry of Blockade, in England, 929 
Ministry of Education, in Jatian, 890 
Alinorifes, 221 

Minseiio, Japanese parly, 1126 
Minsk, 11.54 

Minto, Gilbert John Elliot-Murray-Kynynrnond, 4th Earl of, 
pov.-gen, of danada, 797; gov. gen. of India, 868, 871 
Minturiiac, 74 
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Miocene Induan and Prance, 1 
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Mjrabeau, nonor6 Gahriel Riquctti, French revolutionary Moir, James Reid, 4. S 


leader, .t/v, 

Miranda, Francisco de, Latin American patriot, XOO, S02 
Mirliach, Count Wilhelm von, German ambassador to Russia, 
]()d2 

Mirdasids, of Aleppo, Arab tribe of Banu Kilab, 190 
Mirdite Republic, established at I'rizrend, 1019 
Mironcscu, (ieorRC, premier of Rumania^ 1025 
Mirza Shah, Moslem dynasty in Kashmir, 354 
Mirza Taki Khan, Persian jirime minister, S64 
Mtsf oj Amirns, Louis L\’s aKreement favoring Ilenrv HI 
against barons, l')8/. 

AUs( oj Lrvrs, exacted from Henry Ill by Simon de Montfort, 
J9S 

Miseniim, I’act of, 99 
Mishna, 30 

Misitheus, ,or Tiniesilheus 
Missnlf Komauum, 390 
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Missionaries, m Africa, 840, S47,851,853; Portuguese, in Mada- 
gas( ar, 859, 860; French in Korea, 885; Hritish and French, 
on 'l ahiti, 895; American, in Hawaii, 910 
Missioriary Ridge, sec Chattanooga 
Mississiiipi, admitted to stateliood, 770 
Mississipjii Bublile, in France, 434, 447 
Missolonghi, (ireek fortress, 722, 723 
Missouri, admitted as a slave stale, 770 
Missouri, r.S. Battleship, 1145 
Missouri Compromise, 770, 775 
Mistra, raiiital of Morean province, 320, 323 
Milanni, 23; Kingdom of, 28, 29, 36 
M ' , taken by Austro-( a rmans, 922 

Alitchell, Sir Francis, 374 
Mithras, religion of, 113, 117 
Mithridates 1,37, 81 83 
Mithridates 11 (the (,reat), 81, .83, 97, 128 
Mitliridates VI F'.upatov, 37, 85,94,95 
Mithridatic Wars, 93-95 
Mitre, H.artoloni6, gov. of Buenos Aires, 808 
Mitsuhide, Akechi, .543 

Mitsukuni, Tokugawa, coinpilalion of a History of Japan, 547 
Milsumasa Vonai, Jafiancsc admiral, 1135, 1142, 116.5 
Mittelhol/er, Lt. Walter, Swiss aviator, .569 
Miura, Viscount, lapanese resident in Korea, 880 
M(.Ti,45 

Moab, and Moabites, 29,31 
Mo’awiya, founder of Omayyad dynasty, 186 
Mo'awiyn 11, calijdi, 186 
Molnle, founded, 50/ 

Mobile & Ohio R.R., gets land grant, 774 
Mocenigo, i'ietro, Venetian admiral, 458 
•Vlochitoyi) (sdzen), \ amana, war lord of western Japan, 3.59 
Moctezuma, ruler of the .\ztecs, 490/. 

Model 1‘arliament, 200 

Modena, upri.sing in, 651 

Modon, battle of, 420 

Moesia, 103, 109, 115, 122 

Mofu'i', (icrman cruiser, 932 

MotT.it, John .Smith, .South African promoter, 855 

Moga “(ireat King,” :m era, 128 

Mogadiscio, 1160 

Mogul Km[iire, in India, founded, 5,10; 5.33/.; its end, 870 
Mohacs, battles of, 419, 422; 2d battle, 461,483 /. 

Mohallil., 186, 187 

Mohammed, brother of the sultan Barkyaruk, 2,54 
Mohammed, the J’roithet, 184 

Mohammed, leads Slii’itc revolt in Iraq and Medina, 1.88 
Moluunmerl, ruler of Seljuk kingdom of Iraij. 25.5 
Mohammed 1, Ihnir of Cordova, 163 
Mohammed 1 (Bahmani), Indian ruler, 334 
Mohainmed I (the Restorer), Turkish sultan, 326 
Mohammed 11 (the (iomiueror), Turkish sultan, 323, 326/. 
Mohammed 111, Ruler of Delhi, .33.5 
Mohammed 1\', I'urkish .sultan, 424, 483/. 

Mohammed \', Turkish sultan, 732,948 
Mohammed \'i, Turkish sultaiij 948, 1094, 1095 
Mohammed nf (ihur, Mu’izz ud-Din, 332 
Moliarnrned Ahmed,,tec Mahdi 

Mohammed (Mehemct) Ali, of Egypt, 723, 724, 725, 828, 830 

Moliammerl Ali, of Khokatid, 877 

Mohammed Ali, leader of the Moslem T-eague, 1112 

Mohammed Ali Shah, Persian ruler, 865 

Mohammed hen Abdullah, “Mad Mullah” 

Mohammed Bey, ruler of Egypt, 525 
Mohammed Ibn Ahi 'Anilr, I/ajib Al M iiisur, 164 
Mohammed ibn Oasim, conejuers Sind, 187 
Mohammed ibn Tumart, founder of the AliiioJiades dynasty, 
233, 263 

Alohammed Khudahanda. Persian jirince, 526 
.Mohammed Kjuiirili, 'Turkish grand vizier, 424, 482 
Mohammed Mahmud F*asha, premier of lOgyiil, 10.84 
Mohammed Nadir Shah, King of Afghanistan, 1110, 1111 
Vlohammed Said, F-gyplian Khedive, 830 
Afohamined Shah, Persian ruler, 862 
Mohammed Sukolli, Turkish grand vizier, 423 
Mohamined Tew'fik Nessiin, ])remicr of Egypt, 1084 
Mohammed 'Tughluk, Mongol ruler, 333, 334, 338 
Mohammed Zahir Shah, King of Afghanistan, 1111 
Mohammedan Union, in Constantinople, 731 /. 

Ivloharnmedans (J’anthajs; in Vlinnan revolt, 879, 880 
Mohenjo-daro, 15, 41 


Moira, Lord (Francis Rawdon-Hastings, 1st Marquess of 
Hastings), pov. gen. of India, 868 
Mokanna, veiled propliet, revolts in Khorasan, 188 
Mola, Gen. Fhiiilio, insurgent leader in Spanish Civil War, 983 
Molas.ses Act. 515, 517 

Moldavia, held by Bulg arians, 181; priiiciiiality of Rumania, 
719, 720; Hyjisilanti in revolt, 722; declared an independent 
govt., 1031 

Moldavian (Bessarabian) Republic, 943; union with Rumania, 
944 

MoI6, Louis Mathieu, Count, French [>rimc minister, 928, 630 

Mollicn, Gaspard, African explorer, 826 

Mollwitz, battle of, 465 

Molon, 81 

M<ilossus, 64 

Molotov, Vyacheslav M.. Russian comnuSsar for foreign alTairs, 
10.37, 11.38/., 11.50 

IVlolicno, lohn. South Afrii.iti statesman, 8,53 
Moltke, llehiiuth Carl Bernhard, ( omit von, Cierman general, 
6.3b, 680. 683, 733, 7b2 
Moltke, Hehiiuth von, German general, 913 
Molucca Islands, 1169 
Mommu, Emperor of japan, .350 
Mompesson, .Sir Giles, 375 
Mona, 106 

-Monagas, Josf Gregorio, pres, of Venezuela, 816 
Monagas. jos(- 'I adeo, jircs. of \ enezuel.a, 81b 
Mtma.sh, Sir John, in commaiKl of Australian armv in W'orhl 
War, 1128, 1129 

Moiiasticisrii, 123, 142, TKi, 1b7, !b9, 175 

Monastir, battles of, 7b0, 934. 940 

Monastir 1 )(>iran, battle of, 918 

Moncada, Jos6, pres, of Niiaragua, 1073 

Mondtujo, a court ot aiipeal in Kyoto, 3.S5 

Monck, (diaries Stanh'v, 4th Viscount, gov gen, of (ianada, 796 

Moncontour, battle ol, ,V84 

Mondovi, battle of, 585 

Monge, Gasjiard, in provisional govt, of French Revolution, 581 
Mongka, Mongol khan, 344 /. 

Mongo) Fimpire, reunited, 345 

Mongolia, under Chinese suzerainty, 1118; Inner, 1171; Oiiler, 
1171 

Mongolia I'eojile’s Revolutionary Gnvt., umler Soviet auspiies, 

1118 

Mongoloid groiijt of Man, 13, 19 

Mongols, tirst appearame in F.urope, 211; invade PoTind, 242; 
244, 2i(», 262; in Anatolia, 326, 324; Central Asian Fmpire, 
344, 346; invade Japan, 357; overthrown in Cliina, 3t>2 
Monitor, F'eder.d ironclad, 776 

Monk, George (later 1st Duke of .\lbemaile'), F.nglish general, 
425, 426, 1.39 

Monks of Studion, banished, 77 
Monmouth, battle of. 521 

Monmouth, I)uke of, natural son of Charles 11, 4 28, 429 

Monmouth (ll.M.S.), destroyed, 918 

Monomakh, Vladimir, Trim e of Kiev, 244 

Mononobe dan, in Japan, 140 

Monophysite heresy, 123, 171, 249 

Monoidane, flown aims.' Finglish Channel, 557 

Monornili, battle of, 249 

Monotheletc controversy, 151 

Monotype, invented, 5.5b 

Monroe, James (5th pres, of the I'.S.), 644, 7()8, 770 
Monroe Doctrine, 644, 770/., 816, 10.52 
Moiis, battle ol, 913 

Monserrate, .Antonio, Portuguese Jesuit, 53.3 
Montagu, Fidwin Samuel, se< retur.v Inr India, 1111 
Montagu-Chelmsford reforms, in India, 1111 
Montague, Charles, diancellor of the (‘X( luapier under William 

111,431 

Montague. Richanl, 375 

Montaieml)ert, Charles Forties Renf de Tryon, Count de, 
French Liberal Catholic, 633 

Montana, organized asa territory, 780; admitted to statehood, 
784 

MontanCs, Martinez, Spanish sculptor, 389 
.Moiitanism, 113, 117^ 

Montano, Arias, at Council of Trent, 388 
Montaperti, battle of, 293 

Moiifcalm de Saint V6rau, l.ouis Joseph, Marcpiis, French 
general, 435, 516 

Montdidicr, in French hands, 914; taken by Germans, 945 
Monte, Giovanni Maria del. Pope Julius HI, .39b 
Monte (’assino, aftaiked by Moslems, 158 
Al'inteeiieeuli, Raimondo, Count of, imperial general, 442, 
483 

Monteil, Col. P.irfair Louis, French colonial commander, 743, 
745,811,84.5 

Monti'jo, Franeiseo d<', .Spanish eompiistador, 486, 491 f. 
Montenegro, independence rerognizt*d iu Ireaty of Berlin, 715 
729. 7.34, 737, 7.5b. 7.59, 7b0, 1010 
Montereau, battle of, 600 
Monterey, founded, 493 
Montero, Jose, pres, of Paraguay, 1065 
Montero, Juan F'-stehan, [ires, of Chile, 106,5 
Montes, Ismael, pres, of Bolivia, 81 2 

Monte.span, ITanfoTse Athfnai's, Manjuise de, mistress of Louis 
XIV, 443 

Montesijnieii, Charles Louis de Secoudat, I remh political 
theorist, 457, 728 
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Monteverdc, Juan Domingo, Spanish commander in Venezuela, 
802 

MonJeverdi, Claudio, Italian composer, 454 
Montevideo, founded by Spaniards, 501; besieReil, 811; 1154, 
1158 

Monlfort, Simon de (the elder), 221; leads Albifiensian- 
Waldensian crusade, 229 
Montfort, Simon dc, 198/. 

Montgolfier, Joseph and Stej)hen, invenferl the ball<»»n, 55.1 
Montgomery, Sir Hernard L., British l ield Mardial. i ommander 
of British ICighth Army, llbO, 1165 
Montgomery, Ki( hard, British <ommand<-r in Canad.t, 520 
Montgomery, Sir Kolierl, and the Margravat»- of Azilia. 51.1/- 
Montijo, see i'iugenie de Montijo 
Montijo, battle of, 45.1 
Montmfdy, taken Ijy Cierraan.s, 913 
Montmirail, battle of, 600 

Montmorem V, Anne, Due de, constable of France, .387 
Monticensier, Antoine Marie I'hiliitpe Louis, Dukc' ol, husband 
of Luisa I'ernanda of Spain, 645, 646 
Montreal, 1170 

Montrose, Jaiiu's Ciraham, Marcpiis of, .376; defeats Covenant¬ 
ers iti Lnglisli Civil War, .378 , llees to cuntineiit, 378 
Monts, I’ierre de Cuasi, ; ieur de, J reiuh colonizer, 500 
Montt, Jorge, pres, of Chile, 809 
Montt, Manuel, jiies. of ( hile, 809 
Montt. 1‘edro, pres, of Chile, SIO 
Monzaemon, Chikamatsu, Japanese playwright, .547 
Mookerheide, h.attle of, 380 
Moore, Sir John, Ifriti.di genciral, 594 
Moore, William, exidorei, .5<)0 
Moors. e.xi)elled from Spain, 282 
Moplans in India, uprising of, 1112 
Moi)suestia, iortitied against Bv/antine raids, 188 
Moraes Barms, 1‘rudente de, lues. ot Brazil, 818 
Morale's, Agusiin, pres, of Ikilivia, 811 
Morat, battle oi, 280, 307 
.Moratorium on inter Allied debt.s and re[>. 

Moravia. Kingdom of, 2.39, 241 

.Mora\'ians. luaneli of we.stern Slavs, 239 

Morazan, Fr-ancisco. pres, of Central .Amerii.in |>r.ivm('<‘' 

More. Sir Ttiomas, linglish humanist. 37t) 

More.i, lompiest of the, 458, 722 

More.iu, Jean X’ictor, French genenil, 58), .5St», 588, ,590 
Morel, Ldward Dene, British publicist. 845 
Morelo-, JoH' Maria, revolt in Me.vico. 8t)4 
Moreno, Alfredo U.cluerizo, pres, of FccKidor, 8)■), 1008 
Moreno, (latiriel I lan ia, pres, of Lc u.'idoi , 814 
Moreno. Mariano, sought control of Banda Drit nt.d and 1‘ar 
gii.'iy, 800 

Moresby, ( apt. John, explorer, 902 
Moresnet, .'issigne'l to He Igiuni, 952. 974 
Alccret, .SigismoncI, Sjianisli siatesni.m, (>47 
Moreton Bay, convict -et I lement, S99 
Alorgan, llenrv, Knglish freebooter, 494 
Alorprten, b,at tie of, .30f) 

Alori family, in westc.'rn japan, 543 

Alorilio, I’al'lo, defealed rex'olntionisls in New Cranada, 8( 
Alorinaga, Japanese sin'gun, 357 
Aloriseos, e\pelled from Sjeain, 389, 390 
Morley, John, Britisli statesman, tcIS 
Mormon Chms h. organized. 771 
Aloniirigton, Uic tiard ( ollev, 1st Baron date 
ley), gov.-gcMi. c,| India, S(>S 
Alortiy, Chaile^ Xu'm.sle l.ouis Josejdi, Duke 
NaiMileon III, (i32 

Aloro, Lu(,lo\ i.o, nder of .Mii.in, 381 

AlorOecan crisis 116()5j, ()19, t)92, 753, 838; second crisis i lUl ]), 
693, 757. 7.S8, 8.39 

Moroccan Reforms, f’ian of, offered by Voutlg Morocc ans, 1087 

Moroccan-'J'unisian Railway, openedj 1087 

Alcjronnbu, flisliakavra, Ja|>ane.sL* arti.sf, 547 

Morosini, f ranc isco, Venetian commander, 4.5S 

Alorosini, Ih’er, Latin patriarch of t.'onstantinoj'le, 257, 258 

Alorotai, 1169 

Morrill Act. in C.S.. 780 

Morrill 'I'arilT, in U.S., 779 

Mc)rri^,, Sir Ldveard, premier ol Newfoundland, lOoO 
Morris, Sir Ldward I’africk, premier of Canada, 798 
Morrison, .Americ an ship, 88? 

Alorrison, Robert, missionary to China, 877 
Alorrow, Itwight Whilnev, C.-S. amba..-.aclcir to Mevico, 1052, 
107.5 

Morse, S.imuel Firdev Breese, developed elec trie t'-lcgr-ipli, .554, 
773 

Mortf Arthnrr, t)V 8ir 'I’hom.is Malory, 27f) 

Moftier, I'iclouard .Ac|ol|)he Casimir Joseph, l.Pike ol I rexiso, 
French marshal, 601 

Mortimer, Roger cle, paramour of Isabella, cjneen of I'.dward II, 
2()4 

Mortimer's Cross, battle of, 270 
Morton, John, Bisliop of Ely, 271 

Morton, Dr. William Thomas Green, first used ether as an 
anaesthc'tic, 551, 77,3 

“Moiton’s I'dirk,” metliod of raising money, .369 

Aloseieki, Ignacc, pres, cef Roland, 10.39 

Aloscci.so, Louis de, Spanish explorer, 49.t 

Moscow, 244, 316, .598; Treaty of, 1042; 1 1 10, 11 4 1. 1151, 11.53 

Mos(ou' (ia'-.citc, 740 

Moscow Scientific Maritime Institute, 570 
Moses, 24, 30 


AToshesh. leader of Basutos, C52, CSC 
Aloslem faith, 184 
Moslem League, in India, 1112 
Moslem Spain, 232, 234, 255 

Moslems, ISO, L52, 184/., 215, 232/., 2.55 /.. 1144; see also 
names <A individual stales 

Moscpiera, Toinis Cipriano de, pres, cjf New Craiiacia , 814, 81.5 
Alc)sc|uilc) Indians, protectorate ot Great Britain, 820 
Alo.s.sel-bay, 6 
Alosso, 44 

Mosul, rrceupiecl hv' British, 947; av. arc led to Iraij, 1096, 1105 

Mota, Antonio da, .364 

Motor Carrier Act, 10.5.5 

Mototsune, dictator of Jap.an, 352 

Mott, J>urretia, in women’s rights mox emeni, 774 

Mott, Reter, Arc tic explorer, 569 

Alofya,52 

■Mound Builcier area, 20 
ATount .Asama, in Japan, 548 
Alouni Graupiii-., 108 
Mount Hermon, 26 
Alount Ithome, 55 

Mount Lovchen, guarding Montenegro, 927 
Alount Lycaeiim, 50 
Mount Vesux’ius, 95; eruiilion, 1(),8 
Alountain, French Revolutionarv i>arty. 580, 581. 582 
Mounlhatten, Lord Loiu-., Briti-h acimiral. c ■ uiimamier of 14lh 
British Imperi.'il Army, 1)69 

Mouiujoy, William Stewart. I.urd. subjugaP'd Ireland, 373 
Mousteriau industry, 5 
•Moving pictures, 556 

Mowinckel, John Ludwig, icremier of Norway, 1046 
Mozambicpie, allotted to (terniany. 748 
Mozambicii'c Co., ehartcrecl fiv Rortugal, 849 
Mozdok, 115.3 
MozbaiT, 11.5.3 

Mric be hakatika (“Little Clay Cart’’), 131 
Msicli. King of Katang.i, 844 
Mtess, King of Lgamla, 847 
Mu Tsiing, Emperor of China, 880 
Muc ianus, Lieinius, 107 

Miic'llc'r, Ludwig, national liisliop of tuTmauv, 1001 
Allillling, I'riedrieli Karl Ferdin.ind von. I'lu-sian general, 724 
Mugrwiimfis, reform wing of Republic .in Rarty , 78.3 
Miililberg, b.iltle ot, 402 

Mu’izz al-Dawla, gets part of Rer-i.t and lr.,c|, 190 
iVIiikden, fiatlleof, 707, 892,ck( u[iied b\ I.itianc^e,962: Chinese 
lore es exficlied, 11 2(> 

Mulai ilaticl. Sultan of Morocco. 7-5. N36 

Mul.ti Il.-e-- in, Bey of Tuni-, 122 

Mulai A'u-.'if, Sultan of Morcicco, 8 3'), 10,87 

Mularaia, leader ot the Chaluksa <lan, .3 32 

.Mfiller, .Acl.im, politicvd econcemi'-:, ,s46 

Muller, Ikrniann, German Soci,iii-t icrenuer, 907,999 

-Muller, ('apt. Karl voii, German -c a raider. 9 1,8 

Midlig.cn (Ic.ines), letters, 782 

Muluk, ,al-Jawa'il. dvna-ties of Modem Spain, 232 

Mumm.ie ., 2 I 

Mummius, i.iiciu-. cTu.-he-. Achaean Re.i-ue, 80, 90 
Mumtaz Mah;d, wife of Shah J:\han, 533 
Muiieii, Reter Amlreas, Ncu wc.gian iu'stcjrian, 609 
Miincfieugrat.; Agrecmicnt, 724 (. 

Mund.i, 97/., 1169 
Munda kiiigs, 129 
Alundhir. 1().> 

Mimetada, Kurozumi, founded tlie Kurozuuu scci.KS? 

Munich Agreements, 971, 1012, '0 10 
Munic ipal Corpoi ;itions Bill. (>0'- 
Muiij.i (Raramara), lii'li.in ruler, ,333 

Aliinnich, Hurkltard Christoph, Co'int, Rur-^i.in general, 480, 
484 

Munciz, Augustin Fernandez, Duke of Rian a;e., secret mar¬ 
riage to .Maria Ciistina of Spain, 645 
Munro, Sir Ctiarles, British general, 921 
Alnnroc, Walter, premier of Newfoimdl.in l, toed 
.Miii.-,te, Gforg Herbert, Count, German amba-sador to Great 
Bi itain, 737 

Aliinster, Rreaty of, 438 
Aluntn.sir, ealiiih, 180 

Miinzem, Thomas, leader of the .Vrialcaptists, 400 
Muqtadi. ealioh, 180 
Muqtadir, calq.h, 100 
ALucilati, caliph of l.gypt, ISO/. 

Murad 1. ' iltoman sultan, 310, .324 
Murad 11, < Utoman sultan, 323, 326 
Murad 111, (ttlom.'in su''.an,424 
Murad l\ , t)ttcaman sultan, 42 t, 528, .529 
Murad \ , Dltcuuan sultan, 729 
Murakami, I'apoeror of Ja[)an. 35.3 
Miiras.aki Shikibu, Japanese woman noxelist, 353 
Alur.at, Joachim, Fre-nch general and King ot .N'.aples, 452, 586, 
-592, .804, 602, 603 

Aluraviev, Mich,ad. Count, Russian foreign minister, 746, 749 

Alurax'ic.'v, Nicholas. C<,.unt, gov. gen. of Siberia, 703, 879 

Murel, battle of, 229, 235. 2.37 

Muifree.slioi'c), or Stone- River, b.attle of, 778 

Murillo, BarlolomC', Spanish p.ainter, 389 

Muromachi, srr Asliikaga 

Murray, Sir Arddlcald, British commander in Figypt, 937 /. 
Murrax , lames Sliiarf, rex-olled against Marv, < )iieen of .Scots, 
373 
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Mursa, !20 

Murshili.-ih I, King of the Hittites, 35, 36; II, 36 

MiiriWtcg [jnjgrani, of reforms for Macedonia, 731, 752 

Alusa, Moslem conqueror, 163 

Musa, hrotlitr of Sultan Mohammed I, 326 

Musa ilui Nusavr, pacilits 1^'orth Africa, 1S7 

Mus’ah, gov. of Iraq, 187 

Musasir, 38 

Musaylima, false imophet, 184 
Muscovy Co., 507, 559/. 

Mu.ses, temple of, 75 

Mu-sh, taken by Kus.sians, 929 

Muslianov, Nicholas, Bulgarian premier, 1023 

Musical scale (!*ythagorean), 45 

Muslim ibn Ouraysh, 190 

Mussolini, Benito, Italian prime minister, 663, 925, 963, 965, 
980, 988, 989, 9f>l, 992, 1003, 1008, 1012, 1088, 1136, 1139, 
1140, 1144, 11.50, 1162, 1163, 1164/. 

Mustafa, son ol .Sullan Suleiman, 423 
Mu,stafa Kiuprili, T urkish grand vizier, 484/. 

Musta’in, caliph, 189 
Mustansir ITllah, caliph, 262 
.Mustapha, pretender fo Turkish throne, 323, 327 
Mustapha 1\', Ottoman sultan, 722 

Musta[)ha Kamel, leader of Nationalist I'artv in Egypt, 834 
Muslajiha Kemal 1‘asha, President of the lurkish Republic, 
920. 9.54, 1094, 1095, 1096, 1098 
Muslaqti, caliph. 190 
-Musta’sim, caliph, 262 
Mu’tadid, caliph, 189/. 

Mu’tamiu, caliph, 189 

Mutannabi, Arab jioet, 190 

Mutawakkil, brother of the calijih Wathiq, 189 

Mulawakkil, caliph, 422 

Mu’tazilites, in the calitihate of Mamun, 189 

-Vlu’tazz, caliph, 189 

Muthanna, defeat.s Persians under Mibran, 186 
Mutina,87; battle of, 98 
Mutineers from the Bounty, 895 

Mutiny, sailors at Spifhead and the Nore, 4.37; in the (lerman 
fleet at Kiel, 951,995; in the British navy at Invergordon, 
969; on Dutch training ship Zevrn Provinden, 976 
Mutiny Act, in England, 430 
■Mutsuhito. Emperor of laiian, 889, 893 
Mutual aid iiact, (treat Britain and Russia, 1138/., 1151 
Muwatallish, defeats Ramses II, 36 

Muybridge, Edward, first to ai)i>lv moving picture j>rincii)le, 
5.s5 

.Mu/.alTar ud-Din, Persian ruler, 864, 865 
Muzaffarids, succeed the 11-kluins in Ears. Kirman, and Kurdi- 
st.an, 330 
•M iiziris, 1 29 

Muzzarelli, Mgr. Carlo, iiajial statesman, 655 

.Mwanga, King of Uganda, 817, 848, 849 

Mycalc, 40, 47, 54 

Mycenae, 46, 47, 50, .54 

Mycenaean culture, 16, 29,33 

MvciTinus, 23 

Mylae, 78, 86 

Mylius-Erichsen, Ludvig, Danish exr«-'<ht>on to Clrcenland, 56>8 

Myonnesus, 82 

Myron^ sculiilor, 62 

My run ides, .55 

Mvsians, 36 

Mysore, 132; War. 868 

Mysticism, cull of, 13.5 

Mylilene, 47, 51, .58, 63; battle of, 61 

Nahis, King of Sparta, 80, 88 
N a bon id us, 26 

Nabopolassar, King of Babylonia, 26. 28, 40 
Nachtigal, (iustav, African e.viihjrer, 826, 841 
Nadab, 31 

Nadir Ifuli, sh.ah of I’ersia, 528-.5.50, 534 

Nadir Sh.ah, drove Tbirks out of Persia, 484 

Naevius, 91 

Niifcls, battle of. 306 

Nagabhala I, ruler of western India, .331 

Nagabliata II, .531 

Naganori, Asano, Lord of .^ko, 548 

Nagarj/ina, founder of the Madhyamika school, 130 

Nagarjunikonda, 132 

Nagasaki, oj)ened to foreign trade, 543; 1145 
Nagpur, 132 

Nagyvarad, Pe.ace of, 419 
Nahapana, named Mamlxinos, 129 

Nahas (Mustafa) I'asha, Egyptian nationalist leader, 1083 
Nahor, 29 
Nairi, 38 
Naissus, 116 

Nakamaro, Japanese monk, 351 

Nakamura, Maj., Japanese ofticcr, 1119, 1126 

Nakatomi clan, in Japan, 140 

Nakalomi Kamalari, founds Fujiwara clan, 140 

Naklo, bailie of, 241,242 

Nalanda, 130 

Narnik Kemal, Turkish dramatic and political writer, 728 

Namur, taken by (lermans, 913; 1146 

Nancy, battle of, 280, 307 

Nandivarman II, ill, Pallava rulers, 336 

NaMgis, battle of, (jOU 


Nanking,seized by Communists,! 119; taken by Japanese, 1122t 
Treaty of, 879- 1135. 1165, 1170 
Nansen, Dr. Fridtjof, Arctic explorer, 565 
Nanto-Bordekise C'o., French colonizers, 905 
Nantwich, battle of, 377 
Naosuke, Jajianese statesman, 888 
Napata, 24 

Napier, Sir Charles James. British general, 725 
Napier, Sir Robert Coruelis, Briti.sh commander in Ethiopia, 
834 

Na])ier, Lord William John, superintendent of British trade in 
China, 878 

Najiles, 217, 290, 292390,397, 458 6.50/., 654: Kingdom of, 
657,6.58,6.59; bombed, 1162;cntere(j by American troops. 1162 
Naiioloon I, Emperor, 440, 4.52, 458, 460, 502, 578, 583/., 626, 
721. 766,768,769,799-802. 859,862 
NaiHjleon 111, Emperor, 4.37, j 55, 616, 623,632/., 646, 655/., 
667. 680, 681,686,688, 720. 727, H22 
Nara ocriod, in japan, 138; 350 
Narada, a code, 130 
Naram-.Sin, 25, 35 
Narasimha, .337 

Narasimhavarman (Pallava), 335 
Narbonne, captured by Samh, 187; Treaty of, 387 
Narcissus, freedman, 105 
Narci.ssus, wre.stler, 112 
Nares, King of Persia, 118, 124, 125, 146, 172 
Nares, .Sir tJeorge Strong, Arctic and Antarctic explorer, 564, 
.572, 895 

Nariakira, I'okugawa, 888, 889 
Narnia, 74 

Naroiina Odhrana, Serbian propagandist society, 715 
Narulowicz. (iabriel, pres, of the Polish Republic, 1039 
N/irva, battle of, 472, 479; taken by Uerinans, 94.3 
Narvaez, Aurelio Mosquera, pres, of Ecuador, 1069 
Narvdez, Pinfilo do, expedition to furnish Cortes, 491,493 
Narvdez, (len. Ramon Marfa, Sjiani.sh soldier and statesman; 

645, 646 
Narvik, 1146 
Nasca culture, 20 
Naseby, l)attle of, .377, 378 
Nashville, abandoned by Confederates, 778 
Nashville Convention, 774 
Nasik, 129, 132 

.Nasir ud-I)in, Persian ruler, 86.3, 864, 865 

Nasir ul-Mulk, Persian firime minister, 865 

Na.siriya, taken by Briti.sh, 927 

Xasjonal SamlinK, Norwegian parliament, 1146 

Nasr, defeater! by Kahlaba. 188 

Nasrirls, ol (iianada, 233 

Nasiullah. Amir of -Afghanistan, 1109 

Nassi, Joseph, 42.3 

Natal, 851,852, 8.5.5 

Natlialia, wife of Milan, King of Serbia, 714 
Nafhorst, Dr. Alfred (laliricl, Arctii explorer, 566 
National Assemlily, in the I'rencli Kevtduliuu, 579, 580, 630, 
631: of the Third Refuiblic, 6.36, (>37,03S 
National Association for the Protection of T.abor, 608 
National As.sociatioii of the United Trades for the Proteetion 
of Eabor, 611 

National Bank of the Philii>i>ines, chartered, 11.32 
National Banking Act of the U.S., 779 
National Coffee Department in Brazil, 1071 
National Christian Party, anii-Semitic organization in Ru¬ 
mania, 1026 

National ('ollegeof China. 137 

National ('ongress of India, 871 

National Constituent Assembly, at Weimar, 996 

National Convention of Chartists, 609, 611 

National ('onvention of France, 578, 582, 5H4 

National Council at /.agreb, 1016 

National Council of Con>oratioiis, in Italy, 989 

National debt, its lieginning, 4.31 

National Defense Council, organized at Madrid, 984 

•National Defense Mediation Board, 1137 

National Defense T ax Bill, 11.35 

National (iiiard (Blue Shirts), in Ireland, 973 

National (iuard of France, 579 627,637 

National Indonesian l‘arty, of Netherlands Fast Indies, 1117 

Nation,il Industrial Recovery Act, in U.S., 1054, 1055 

Ncthmal insurance Act, in England, 620 

N.itional Labor Relations Board, in U.S., 1054 

National Labor Union, 78.3 

National Liberal Parly, in Prussia, 686 

National Pact, adopted lyv Constantinople Parliament, 1094 

•National Party, in New Zealand, I 132 

National l*arty of Work, in Hungary, 696 

National Peasants’ Party, in Rumania, 1025 

National Progressive Republican League, in U.S., 790 

Nalional Prohibition Act, in U.S., 1050 

National iTohibition Party, in U.S., 781 

National Railways of Mexico, 1076 

“Nalional register” for war service, in England, 971 

National Socialist Uerman Workers’ Party, 1000 

National .Socialists (Nazi) in (iermany, 974, 999 

National .Society for the Unification of Italy, 657, 658 

National System of Politiral luonomy, by Friedrich List, 549 

National Union, in Johannesburg, 855 

National Union, in Portugal, 986 

National Woman’s Suffrage ( onvention, in U.S., 781 

National workshojj.s, in Paris, 630 
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Nationalist Congress, in Esypt, 834 
Nationalist movement, in India, 871, 1112 
Nationalist Party, in Australia, 1129 
Nationalist Parly, in Syria, 1099 
Nationalist Union, of Lithuania, 1042 
Nationalists, in Turkey, 1094, 1095, W;? 

Nationality and Flag Act, for South Africa, 1092 
Nationality Statute, in Czechoslovakia, 1011 
Natives Land Act, of the Union of South Atrica, 859 
Natufian culture, 6, 13; industry, 6 
Naturalization Act, of U.S., 766 
Naucratis, 24, 47 

Naupactus, 55, 58; 'Treaty of, 80, 87 

Nauru, (ierman island colony, 1128 

Naus, M., administrator of Persian customs, 864 

Naval Defense Act, of Britain, 618, 711 

Naval limitation treaties, 1128 

Naval warfare and blockade, 1156 jf. 

Navarino, battle of, 723 
Navarre, 237 

Navarrete, battle of, 265, 277, 280 
Navarro, Pedro, 386 

Navas de 'Tolosa, battle of, 233, 234, 237 
Navetas, 17 
Navicert, 1156 /. 

Navigation Acts, in England, 2(o, 427, 437, 439, 514 

Navy Department, created in U.S., 7()6 

Navv Law, first in Cermany, 692, 747 

Naxis, 52 

Naxos, 50 passim 

Nay, Cornelis, Dutch exiilorer, 559 
.\ayaumars, Tamil saints, 336 

Nazarliek, Avetis, Armenian revolutionary leader, 743 

Nazi Lalior Front, 1002 

Nazi kevululion, in Cermany 1000/. 

Nazi Storm 'Troo[)s, 999 

Nazi-Fascist influence, in Argentina, 1156 

Nazis, abortive coup in Vienna, 990, 1003, 1006, 1007 

Neanderthal Man (Ilomu m.andcrlhaUnsisj, 5,9 

Neanthropic Man, 9 

Near-Eastern ’Triplice, 743 

Nearchus, Macedonian general, 42, 65 

Nebraska, admitted to statehood, 7M 

Nebuchadrezzar, 24, 25, 26, 31,33, 39 

Necho, 24, 26, 31 

Necker, faccpies, Swiss banker, 448, 579, 5 0 
Nedao, 145 

Neerwmden, battle of, 431,582 
Negri Scminlan, Malay federation, 876 
Negrillos, 328 

Negrin, Juan, i)remier of Sjiain, 984 
Negroid grout) of Man, 12, 19, 68 
Negroiponle, l)attle of, 290, 299 
Neguelli, 1160 

Nehawand. battles of, Persians defeated, 186; Dmayyad fortes 
routed.188 
Nehemian,31 

Neliru, Motilal, leader of the Swarai Partv in India, 1112 
Nehru, I'andit Jawaharhd, founded Inilependence of Inoi.i 
Teague, 1112;1114, 1138 
Nei Ko, Chinese grand secretarial, .540 
Nelidov, .Alexander Ivanovicli, Russian diplomat, 744 
Nelson, Donald M., ehief of \Var Production Board, 1138 
Nelson, Horatio, British admiral, 586, 591 
Nemea,62 

Nemours, Jeanne de, mother ol \'ictor Amadeus II, 457 
Nemours, Louis Charles Philipjie Raphael, Duke of, 622 
Neolithic i New Stone) jicriod and cidtnre, 2 /f.;earhest remains, 
11 ; in Creece, 47; Neolithic Man in Italy, 68 
Neon, 64 

Nco-))agari inovemenls, in Nazi (•eruiany, 1001 

Neo-I’ersian Empire, 124-32 

Neopliytos, Bulgarian monk, 716 

Neo-Platonic Academy, at Athens, 172 

Neo-Platonisin, 117, 142 

Neo Pylfiagoreanism, 113, 117 

Ne|ial,'868 

Nefios, Curnelins, Roman writer, 100 
Nejios, Julius, Roman emiieror, 122, 147 
Nerchinsk, Treaty of^ 478, 539 
Nero, son of Ccrmanicns, 10.5 
Nero, Caius Claudius, 88 

Nero (Claudius Nero (’aes.ir), Roman cmiieior, 106, 107, 112 
Nero, Tiberius Claudius, 99 

Nerva, Marcus Cocceius, Roman emperor, 10.’>, 109, I U) 
Nervii, 96 

Nesib, battle of, 725 

Nesselrode. Karl Robert, Count, Russian chancellor. 601 
Nestorian Christians, in ('liina, 346, 537 

Nesforian Christological doctrine, established liy Bar-Soma, 1 26 
Netherlands, 379/., 437/., 602,621 /., 975/.; in Second World 
War, 1137; overrun by Cermanv, 1146 merchant tonnage, 
11.56:1163.1165 

Netherlands East Indies, 1117, 1139, 116.5, no? 

Nettelberk, Joachim ('hrislian, I’russi.m general. ,592 
Ncufcbatel, [)ro})lein of, 666/. 

Neuhof, 'Theodore Stei)lien, Baron von, (ierman adventurer, 
459 

Neuilly, Treaty of, 953, 1023 

Neuralh, Constantin von, Cerman foreign minister. 999, 1013 
Neustria, 147 


Neutrality Act (1794) passed in U.S., 764; (19.37), 1056, 1057- 
1135 1154 

Neutraiily, Ceneral Declaration of, 1154 
Neutrality Pact, Japan and Russia, 1137, 1166 
Nevada, organized as a territory, 780; admiiied to statehood, 
784 

Neville’s Cross, battle of, 265, 272 

Nevski, Alexander, I’rinee of Novgorod and then of Vladimir, 
244 

New Albion, named, 507 

New Amsterdam, settled, 510; seized by the English, 439; name 
changed to New Vork, 512 
New .Amsterdam Island, discovered, 894 
New Berne, N.C., captured by Federal forces, 776 
New Caledonia, anne.ve<] by the French, 895 
Acie Christianity, The, by Fount Claude Henri de Saint-Simon, 
549 

New Deal legislation, in U.S., 105.3-.56 
New Economic Policy (NEP), in Soviet Russia, 1033 
New England Anti .Slavery Society, 771 
New England Confederation, 511 
New England Emigrant Aid Society, 775 
I New Ceorgia Island, 1169 

I New (iratiada, 488, 497, 802 /., 814 //. See also Columbia 
I New (iuinea, 894, 896, 902i renamed Papua. 901, 918, 1167, 
1169 

New Hampshire, .seiurafcd from Massachusetts, 511; 523 
New Hefindes, discovered, 891; f ingland and France establish a 
condominium, 89.5, 1167 
! New Holland, jiart of Australia, 896 
New Ireland, 1167 

New Jersey, territory granted to Lord Berkeley and Sir Ceorge 
Carteret, 51 2 

New Laws, of Peru, 490, 497, 498 

New Mexico, admitted to statehood, 784 

New Nelherland Co., 510 

“N(*w Order,” Hitler bloc, 1170 

New (Orleans, founded, 507; liattle of, 769 

New 1‘anama ('anal Co., 788 

New Plymouth, settled, 906 

New South Wales, 896, 899 -904 

.New South Wales Cor[)s, 896 

New Spain (Mexico)), 490 /.; \ iceroy.alty created, 497; 803/. 
New Sweden Co., 510/. 

N(‘w Vork, occupied hv the Britisli, 521 
New Zealaml.bOl/., 1131/. 

New /ealarul Association founded, 905 
New Zealand Co., 905, 906 

.Ncwbold, Cluirles, palenfed the iron plow, 553, 764 
Newliun. on the Tyne, battle at, 3/6 
Newbury, bjittle of, 377 

Newcastle, Thomas Pelham-Iiolles, Duke of, British statesman, 
434,435 

Newcastle I’rogram, (<18 

.Newcastle proposal^, submitted to Charles I, 378 
Newfoundland, 432, 793._797/., 1060, 1 U(.>1, 1148/., 1155, 1 158 
.Newfoundland fisheries, 790 

Newlands, Trancis CriliiUis, resolution ratifying annexation of 
Hawaii, 910 

Newlands .Act, in ITS., 788 
Newman, John Henry, Cardinal, 6l 2 
Newport, Treaty of, .379 

.Newport, ( aiit. ('bristoplier, English colonizer, 508 

Newton Sir Isaac, English scientist, 431 

\.-V, Michel. Flench Marshal. .591, .598, .599 

.Nc' Perce Indians, 780 

Niagara Conference, of .A.H.C. jjowers, 791 

Niazi Bev, Turkish revuhitionarv, 731 

N'liaea, 114, 119, 250, 252, 2,5.5 '257 

Nicaean luiipire, founded by Theodore 1 (Lascaris'l, 259 
I Nil aragua, 790, 820/.; linaiices stabilized by .Vmein an commis- 
, Sion, 1073 

Nice, Treaty of, .38.^, 395; 1163 
Nicene creed. 119 

\ice;)horus, Ity/aiitine emperor, 188, 224, 321 ; 176/. 
Nicephoriis III (Itolaniales), Byzantine emperor, 250 
Niiejihonis hriennius, revolts in Albania, 250 
Nicephonis (iregoras, Byzantine historian, ,523 
.\icef)horns Phocas, Byzantine emiieror, 179/. 

Nichi'^eii, l.nmded 'he Totu-. se<t, 3.56 

Nicholas, .Niiolaievich, (iraruJ lUike, Russian comniander-in- 
chicl, 914, 922 

.Nicholas of Cologne, and the (Children’s Crusade, 257 
Nicholas of Herefonl, ro.uljinor of john Wiclif, 266 
Nicholas of Rumania, Prince regent for Michael I, 1025 
Nicholas I, King of Moncenegtu, 715, 950, 1016 
Nicholas 1, Po|ie, 152, 153 
Nicholas 11 ((lerardp Pope, 20(), 218 
.Nicholas HI (Ciovanni tiaetano Orsini), I’ope, 221 
Nicholas IV (Cirolamo Masci), I'oiie, 221, .346 
Nicliolas V ('Tomaso da Sarz.ana), l“o;)e, 289/. 

Ni' holas I, Tsar of Russia, 674, o80, 72(), 727 
Nicholas IF, Jsar of Russia. 706, 707, 731, 745, 754, 755, 757, 
761 762, 882, 1028, 1032 
Niiholson. Francis. British general, 514 
Nirholson s Nek, h.attle of, 857 
Nicias, Conservative leader in .Athens, 58, 59, 60 
Nieias, Pea.e of. .59 

Nicol; iev, occu[)ied hy (Jermans .Austrians, 943 
Nicolel, Kan. French exidorer, .506/. 

1 Nic >llc, Charles, control of tyiihus, 553 
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Nicnlle, Leon, Swiss Socialist Deputy, 995 

Nicomedes I, 37 

Niromcdcs III, 37, 93, 95 

Niromedia, IIS, 1 .(0 

Nicopolis bailie of, 319, 323, 32b 

Nicucsa, l)ien{) dc, founded Noniljre de T)ios, 4S6 

Niebuhr, Barthold (leoru, (lennan historian, 551,594 

Niedermayer, Oskar von, Oerinan anent in Persia, 1107 

Niemoellcr, Marliti, ( lerniau ( htir< liman, 101)1/. 

Nien Fei, caplured Shanjihai, S79 

Niepce, Josenh Nii ejihore, made ihe celerii>ede, 554 

Nieuport, held liv British. 914 

Ninel, Bishoji of I'ilv, 191) 

Niner, French rolon\’, 1()S9 

Niner, Justus ( aius I'escennius, F.mperor of .Syria, 114 
Nineria, 6; nortf) aiirl south, Hrirish colonies, .s-12, 1()S8 
Niyhtinnule, I'loreuce, nursing service.- in ( 'rimea'i War. 727 
Nihonxhoki (or AiJionni], histor3- of japan written in Cfiine.se, 
350 

Nijmwenen, dVeafy of, 443, 450 

Nika Insurrection, in Conslantino|ile, 172 

At7'<jyu.v, 42. 129 

Nikolas, Patriarch, 179 

Nikolsl.urn, Peace of. 6S6 

Ni!;on, Palriart h, refurtn.s Russian Orthodox Church, 478 
Nile, b.nttle of, 589 
Nlmes, 113 

Nine-Power Treaty, 11 IS 

Nine d ears’ War, of Japan, 353 

Nineteenth anieiulment, of l .S. Constitution, 1050 

Ninetv-l)av I'inibarno, bv l .S., 7;»9 

Nineveh, 13, 25. 27. 2S,40. 1 27, 174 

Ninitfio, o[)ened to trarle, S79 

Nino, Alonso, Spanish explorer, 488 

Nioroan culture, 18 

Nippur, 25 

Nirvana,42 

Nisaeti, 59, bO 

Nish, taken by Bulyars,927: taken by Serbs, 919 
Nislii. Rwaniiro, \ i-count, Japanese eeiier.d, 749, NSb, 892 
Nishihara, Jaiainese a;;cnl in Manchnna. Ills 
Nisibis, 28, 124 //.^ 

Nitard, Fviuard, Jesuit aih iser of .Marie Anne ot .\ustria, 450 

Nitti, l'raiue=i(' S.is’eno, Italian premier, '<87 

Ni''elle, (icn. kotiert Oeoryes, h reni h iteni'ral, 930, 938 

Ni.xon, Sir John Fi clcs. British general, 927 

Ni/.a, l''ray .\’ariM: de, 8]ianih;h missionary, 491 

Nizam al M ulk , \i/.iet, 254 

Ni/ar. 2()2 

A'c, lapanrse h rii dr.'iiua, 358, 54b 
No.ae, 57 ' 

No.ailies,Louis .M.arie .Antoine, \ iscount de.iii the I'retuh Revo¬ 
lution, 579 

Nobile. Cen. Cmberto, Arctic ('xplorcr, 5bf), 5f)9 /. 

NobilitiK, Nr. Karl, attempt on l.inperor Willi.im I of (lermany, 
b89 

Nol.tilior, Man us I'uB'iiis, subdues Aetoban-., 80 
Noi)rc;,’a, .Manuel dc, Jesuit missionary in lir.a/hl, 5(0 
Nobunana , ' )da ,-cts up [lUppct shocun in K voio, 54. 543 
Nobnyori, 354 

Noyarct, (iiiillaiinK' ilc, threatens Pope Bonii.iic \ 111,222, 232 
Nopi, ('ount Man.-ukc, jap.nie.-e commander, 8<)2 
Noir, Victor, f rench kepublican iournallst, (>31) 

Nola, 87 

Noniura, Admiral, Japanese envoy to C,.s., Ilfib 
Non-.A)it;ression I’m I, Russia and J;i!);in, 1)50 
Nonconforiiiisls, and Cornrnon Prayer Book, 426 
Non-I nten oiirsf Law, in L.S., 769 
Non-inter\'ention .c'lcr'ments on Spain, *>70, 9S3 
Non jurors, in Isivdand, 430 
Nfirbanns, <'alus, 94 

Nordenfel'll, I'Ik usten, built first naval submarine, 556 

Nordem kibl 1, Proi. Mis Adoll Isrik, Anlii e\|i!orer, 564,565 

Nordenskiol I, Dr. (itto, Arctic exj)loier, 574 

Nunlics, 1 2, 16 

NordlitiKcn. battle of, 407 

Norfolk Man;!, 896, 898, 899. OOl 

Aor,L’i\ (.eii. ‘-.obilc’s dirigible, 566 

Noricum, 10.", 150 

Norina^ta, Moloori,a .Shinto sifiol.ar, <887 
Noriyori, luolher of N'oritonu). 356 
Nctrman Con(|ue-,t, I <>7 

Normandv, 15-;^ 159, 225. 227, 268, 270, 278; invailial bv 
Allied FM.edinon.ary kont-, 11 I tl5l 
Normandy, Nuke ot, '225 

Normans, on coast of Spain, 163; lolony in Ireland, lf)9; in 
Italy, 249 f., 252; in Balkan-, 253 
Norodom, Kinr; of ('ainbodi.a, 874 

Norris, L>avid 'I'hotnas, British naval e.unm.inder, 1 107 
Norse, in .Srotland, J6S; in Ireland, 169 

Norsemen, on American continent, 365; early Ari |i( explora 
tion, 558 

North, I rederick, Karl <4 tfuilford, British i.rime minister, 436, 
520,521 

North Africa, 1 MO, 1159/. 

North America, 5U5 (f. 

North American Act, British, 1060 
North Borneo (io,, chartered by Britain, 877 
North Briton, No. 45, 435 

North Carolina, established as a royal novt., 513 
North Caucasus, 1153 


North Dakota, admitted to statehood, 784 

North F'oreland, Van Tromp defeated by the English, 425; 

Albemarle defeated by De Riiyler and De Witt, 427 
North Cerman (Confederation, 635, 080 
North Pole„con<iuest of, 566 
Northampton, battle of, 270; J'reaty of. 272 
Northbrook, Thomas Ceor^e Barint;, F.arl of, viceroy of India, 
870 

Nortfieastern Confederacy, jdanned by American Fc<leralists, 
768 

Northern Ch’i dynasty, overthrown by Northern C'hou, 136 
Northern Pacitic Panu , 7S9 
Northern I'arihc k.R.,com]ileted, 783 

Northern Rhodesia, under administration of South Africa (/>., 
858 

Northern .Sei urilie.s Co.. 7.89 

Northern Society, secret oreariizatioii at St. Petersf.urg, 702 
Northern'Perritory of .Australia,90 1 ; betomes federal possession, 

904 

Northern War, 471. 474, 480 
Northern Wei dynasty, in China, 43, 13.s 
Northumberl.ind, .AiikIo .Saxon kint'd-.m, 11)6, 1(')8 
Northumberland, John I)ud!cy, I»uke of, lord j.rotector, 373 
Northwest Co. of Canada, 792 

Ni.rthwest Ordinance, (or Kovt. ot the Norlhvvest, 522/. 
Northwest Rebellion in Canada, 7))7 

Northwest Territories, imrchased Ironi the 11 udson Bay ( o., 796 
Northwe.siiun Alli.ame.in l .S., 785 

Norway. 170, 204 312,410, 474/., 56') 577, 602,6'>9 //,, 9(.6. 

1045, 1046 jj.\ in .Second World War, invade I b'. t.cinianv, 
1135, 1146; 11.58, 1146; merchant touiiaKc, 1156; 1158 
Norwegian Society, of Cojieiil'.aKcn, 475 

Norwegian Sweiiish expislitioii, f.v sledsa- to Northeast Land, 

570 

Noske, (bistav, (ierrnan statesman, 991) 

.N'otiuni, 61 

N'otlimriiam, I )aniel i'inch, liarl of, Frudish -talesman, 430, 4,54 
Novaesiuiii, 108 

Novara, Austrian si ientific exi.edition, 8‘»5 

Novara , Swiss defeated I 'rem li. .58.’, -iSS, t()4_4()6; I’iednionte-e 
defeated b.v the .Austrian-, 655 
Nova .Siotia, formerly Aeailia, 514 
Novatiaiis, 117 
Novrllat of lustiiiiaii, 17.5 
Novgorod St. Peiei '- Yard ), .507, 31 8, 11.54 
Novi, battle of, 587 

Novi Baz.il , l.ikeii bi- the 11 alia le,, 6 (6 
Novo-t .eoruievsk , stormed by (.er.naiis, 92.2 
Novorossisk, 1 1.5.5 

Novosillsov, Nikol.o Mkoleevi. h, l<u--ia-i reformer, 701 
No von, in ' .ermari-' pos-.c-.sion,') I 1,9 5 s , 6 15; taken b\ Bri (i-h 
and Freneh. 9ML 'I iiyitx of. ,5')4 
NrioatiiiiK.i v.irm.iii, ,537 

.Niifjar Pasha, Ft;viitian jirime mini-ter, 8,51 
Nubia, 23. 24 

.Nullilii ation doi trine, in C.S., 771 

.Niinia Pompiliiis, early Kimt'.f Rome, (>'), 86, 99 

Numantia, 90 

Nunierianus, Manus .Aurelius .\unieriM-, i o-Augustus, lit) 
.Niiiiiidia, 98 

.Mine/, R.dael, pres, of Colombi.i, 815 
Niiiio Tristam, explorer, 363 
.\iir al I »m, opporuTit of the erus.irler-. 254, 262 
Niir J.ih.iii, wife of l.ihariKir, 533 
' Niirayhis, 17 

I Niirh.'ichi, Mam liu leader, 53tt 
Nuniht n:, ( ■ermari i niiser, '’17, ') 1 s 
Niirnbery, I’e.ne ot, 401 
Niirnlierf: Law ., in \azi (iermanv, 1001 
Nushirwaii, la-l of the II Kbaus of Persia. ?M2, 330 
Niizi, 28 

Nvasa, Lake, .bsiovered, 826 
Nyava, 131 

Nyttaarsvold, |olian, pre!ni<-r ol Norway, lOlf) 

NymplKiion, I'reaty of, 2'i0 
NymiihenburK, alhau'e a‘-ai'is| \ii--lria, 1()5 
Nvori Confereme ami .\i.;reeuieiil , 6-4 
Nv tadt, I reaty ol, 474, ISO 

( late-, 'I'itu Popi-.h Plot , 128 
( liti of abjuration, in h.imdaiul, 431 
()aih of Salisbury, P’l 
O.illis Ilf .-illerdanec and ■ u[.remai v, 430 
< la tils of .StrassLurif, 157 
: (lb River, 7, 14 

Cb.iiido, jo:-e .Maria, i»res. of New C.r.anada, 815 

Obavdullah al Malidi.of the Fatimi,!-. . abph, 190,262 

()b(disks, ;.s symbols, 21; 23 

Oberlin College, 771 

Ol-olla, taken by Moslems, 1 27, 181 

(Ibradovirh, Dositev, .S<-rb'an siholar, 721 

(•breKbri, Ceri. .Alvaro, riri-sidenl ol Mexico, 1074, 1075 

Obrenovich, Milosh, Prim e of Serl)ia, 712, 714, 722 

O’Briaiis of Munster, 169 

O’Brien, William Smilti, heads \ ouru,' Ireland I’arty, 612 
(Jbruchev, l^rof. .Serpei \ ladimirox ieh, Russian c.\i)ior(;r, 570 
Obry, iMidwif;, invented the yyrosi ope, 556 
OcamiMj, DavifI Saniane/., pres, of Peru, 1068 
Ocampo, .Sebastian de, Sjianish explorer, 3(‘8 
Ocara, battle of, 394 

Occasional Conformity Bill, in Fngland, 4 52, 434 
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Occultism, cult of, 135 
Oceania, 7, 18 

Ochrid, patriarchate of, 183, 184 
Ochs, iVter, Swiss radical, 4d() 

O'Connell, Daniel, Irish leader, 606, 607, 612 
0|(ionnor, l-'earK'us Icdward, chartist leader, 009 
O’Connors, of Corinautrhl, 160 
Oclavia, (Jctavian’s sister, 00, 106 

Octavian (tiaius Julius Caesar (ictaviamis), Koman emperor, 
85,08,00,101. .Vcc a/i(? August us 
Octavius, ('naius, 03 
Octavius, Marcus, 01 
October Manifesto, in Russia, 700 
Octobrist I’arty, in Russia. 707 
Oda, Dane, Arclihishop ot Canterbury, 167 
Odenathus, Se|)timius, ruler of i'alniyr.i, 116, 124 
Oderic of I’ordenorie, medieval traveler, 3-16, 362 
Oflessa, bombarded, 010; occuf)ied by Oermaiis-Austrians, 043; 

taken by the Roisheviks. 1031; 1137, 1151, 1154 
f)do (Kudes), Ccaint, Kiny of the West franks, 158-60 
O’I'onnell, l,eo[)ohl, Duke of 'I'etuan, S]>ani.sh statesman, 646 
O'Donojti, Juan, viceroy of Mexic(», 804 
Odovacar (Odoacer), 122, 144 

O’Dutfy, Cen. t>weu, leader of the Cnited Irel.nul i’arty. 073 
Odysseus (I'lyssesj, 47 
fddy.vtrv, 4('i, 47 

fie Hircnuoto, Japanese m hoi.tr, 355 

Oecunicnical council' ol the Church, 110, 141. 175, 178 

( )enf)iiti.vta, 56 

OtTa II, Kin>' of Merci.i, 166 

Offuet, 16 

Oudensburc, l-'rench mission, 515 

OKedei, Mongol khan, 344, 345 

Oylethorpe, .lames, linfrlish colori?;er, 514, 515 

O H i^trOm , liernardo, su| ireme direct ot, in ( hile, 801, ,808 

O’Hiwins, Kevin, Irish statesman, 072, 073 

t)hio, admitted tti the 1 nion, 7ti6 

Ohio Co., 515. 766 

Oil, Drake's well, .555; fields in Persia. 86.5 
Oil pii>e line, from Iraq to Haifa, 1106 
Oirat. (tiiel of a Mongol confederation, 347 
ttjeda, .Monso de, Sftanish compiistador, 3f>7 J., 486 
f O't'ycWin, reliis'ious movement in Ja));in, 3.53 
Okada, .•\dm. Keisuke, premier of Jai>an, 1126 
Okhrid, taken by liuh:ars,0J7 
Okinawa, 1160 

OkitsiiKU, 'l aniima fMototsuK’u), 548 

Oklahoma, admitted to statehood, 784 

(Ikulio, loshmicbi, of the Satsuma, 80b. ,860 

Okuma, Maripiis .Shits’enolui, Japtinese je-emier, .800, 801, 1123 

( >laf, ruler of I tetim.ark ,311 

Obaf fl) 'I rvuvesson of .Norway, 204 

Olaf II , St. f Haf i, of Norway, 204 

Olii-.AK'<- and Inv alidity Insurarue L.iw, in (R rmany, tiOO . 602 
Old-Ajs'e Pension Paw, in Kimlami, 620. in Denm.uk, 607; in 
Australia, 004 

Old Believers, Chiiti h of, in Russia, 478 
Olfi Stone culture, 2 

Old Stotie Mill (NewDoft), sui>iK>s(“d .Norse rem.airis, 365 
ft/d Tcstdtnrnt. Shroi. 25; 20, 3(i, 32 

Oldcastle, Sir John .l,<,rd Cobham.), leadiim I.ollard, 268 
Older Slone .Ac’e, (> 

Oldowan imiuslry, fi 

Ole),', R ussian pritu e, 243 

()l)ta, Prime's ni Russia, I/O, 243 

Olperd, Lithuanian iifinrc, 316 

Olid, Cristolial de, Spanish totupiislador, 488, 401 

Oliva, Ircaty of, 475 

Olivares, Oasii.ar de Ciizman, Count, Duke ol Santatuler. ad 
ministrator for Plnli|> IV of Spain,.300 
Oliveira Salaz.at , Antonio de, Portu.euesc immiicr, 0.86 
Oliver, Jatues, invented plow with cltilled steel moldhoard, 781 
Ollivier I’.mile, I rench statesman, 634,635 
()lmo Man, 0 

Olnev, Richard, .Amerii an statesman, 785, 7.86 
Oltenitza, hallle of, 727 
(dybrius, 1 22 

< >lyni[)las, 77 

Olymjiic (lames, reviverl in (Ireece. 700 
Olynthu.s, 63, <>4 
Omalian culture, 1 7 

Omar, vicerettcnl of Mohammed, assumed title of ,\mir al- 
Mu’minin (I’riiueof the Laithlidi, 184, 1.86 
Omar ibn Abdul Aziz, caliidi, 187 

< Imar Khayyam, Persian poet. 254 
Omar Pasha, I urkish general, 715. 727 

Omar Zarliuni, iiretender to Mur ua.m thnmc, 8.3.8 
Omayyad Califdiate, 186 

(.Imayyitd dynasty of Cordova, 163, 164, 188; lull of laliphale, 
176; fall of the kitif'dom, 187, 188, 2o2 
Omdurnian, battle of, 748, 833 
Omens, interpretation ot, 26 
Omortay, Bulbar ruler, 182 
Oinri, .31 

Omsk, taken by Czech troops, 047 

Omura, 0 |)ened XaKasaki to foiei);n trade, 543 

On, 21 

Onate, Juan de, secured submission i>f New Mexico, 492 
O’Neill, Hiu;li, haul of l yrone, leads Irish rebellion, 373 


O’Neills of I'lsler, 160 

Onin War, ov'er succession in preat Japanese families, 359 

Ono Inioko, first official envo.v of J.iiian, 140 

Oiioniarchus, defeated by Philiji II, 64 

Ojirn Door Note, on ( hina, 740 

Ojiera, it.s development, 454 

OpLs, 25 

Opium, trade in, 871, 877, 878, 879, .883, 959 
Opium War. 600 
O|)orto, revolution, 648 

Ojijiert, Ivrnst, expedition to ritle royal tombs of Korea, 885 

Ojitants’ disfiiile with Ilun).;ary, settled, 1026 

Ociha ilin Nall, compters North Africa, 186, 187 

Oran. 1135; battle of, 1 148, 1 1.58; 1160 

Oraime Free .Stale. .852, 85.3, 855. 857, 8.58 

Orange .Nassau, i’rince of (f.ater William IV'), 440, 850 

Orange River Sovc rciirnty. 852 

i>rani;ia I'uif, cirKaiiization in the Oraipte River Colony, 858 
(Iranian c ull lire, fi, 8 

Orations, Olvnihiac , Philippic, 64; Mark Antony over Caesar, 
08 

Ormivns aKuinsl Catilint, 06 
Orherosa. Luis, [.rc-s. of Peru, 811,81 2 
Ore homeiicis, 46, 52, 64, 04 
Ore hem in.sc riiiticin-, .321 

Orclaz, Itic'KO de. South .American explorer, b‘^8 
Ordenafoes Mlciiisinas, law ccjde of Porliixal, 2..(6 
Ordinance of Sc-cc-ssion, in l'..S., 775 
Ordinance of 1203. in Flcmencc, 203 
( hiltipinuiii n, first issued by Louis IX, 231 
(Ircloiio III of l.cMUi, 164 
Orebrci, Svnocl ot, 410 /. 

Oregon, adoiUs j/rinciplc of recall of all elective othcials, 789 
Oregon Bouiularv Ireatv with L.S..6I!, 705 
Orel, 1151, 1154' 

Orellana, I raiuisco (ie,sou)'ht torompier .Amazonian territory, 
4.80 

Orellaria, (ten. Jos/*, pres, of Ciualcniala, 1074 
ftrell.'ina. (ieri. Manuel, ores, of Cualemala, 1074 
Orestes, clcdealed in hallle, 122 
I Oi'Kanic Act of .Alaska. 70,8 

Ornaiiit Statute, ill Rumania, 710 
I OrKiittizalion ol l.nhor, by lauiis Blanc, 540 

f tribe, .Manuel, hcsaclecl liiinico.s in Cnmiuiv, 811 
t trieiilal tc•li^;ic)Us, 113 
Ori|;en. neo Pkitoiusl, 117 
f triein of man,1.2 

(tr/ctw ol Spiiiis, The, by Charles Darwin. 551 
(trissa, 4.3 

(trkluin I, ('ItouMii sultan, 322, 330 

(trlanclc), \ iilorio Ivmanuele, Italian [iremuT, 012, 987 

Orhindo l u'loso, poem bv Arii.isto, 39.? 

Orlc-ar.s, city .f. 147, 27(i, 278 
(nlc’-aii', Duke ot, attacked (iuieiitie, 2()S 

Orlcbiris, 1 tuk'- of, (iroinisecl marriaKe to dacu-diler of ('harlcs V, 
305 

Orle ans, Duke of (l*iiilipi>e Kxalile). in llie Kreiidi Kevoluticjn, 
581,5,8.3 

(>rlc'-aiis, Louis Pliilijipe Rol/ert, l>uke of, Arctic explorer, 568 
Orlox', Alexis b'edorovicli, Prince, Ru.ssian difilomat, 728 
Orlov brothers, .Alexei (Irif'oryevich, Count, and (iri),'ori Cri- 
^oryc-x ic h, ami pal.uc revolution in Russiti, 481 
Orm, hi- i irmuluni, 201 

Ormond, lames Butler, 2cl Duke of, British conimander-in- 
chiel , 432, 434 
Orm River, I 16.3 
blrodcs I, clc-iealecl (.'rassus. S3 
Oron'es, 23 

Orosi'.is, Paulus, Ids l/i\torv tr.insl.-itcsi fiy .Alfred the (treat, 167 
('r.sini, the, 20,3 

(tfsini, c'bitice, wife of la»renzo de.' Medici, 205 
Orsliii, 1 elicc, allcmipts to a '.issiiiatc; Napoleon III, 613, 633, 
657 

Ortiz, Roberto MarceJino, i»rc's. of .Arirentitia, i(Kil 
(•rliz Rubio, Pa.sc ii.il. pres, of Mexico, 1076 
Ortuc]!.! dvna .ty.ol Duar Bakr (Diariiekr), 254/. 

Osaka, allied naval clcmonslration, 8,80 
Osaka C.istlc, destroyed, 546 
Osliorn Slier,ircl. .An tic explorer, 564 
Osbciriic. visit of Napoleon 111 to, 720 

Osborne, Sit Thomas (later litiil of 1 »anhy), En),'lish statesman, 
43 

Osrans, 68 

Oscar 1, Kill); of Sweden-N'orway. 600 
Oscar II, Kin); of Sweden, 660, 7( 1 

O’Shea, (2ai»t. Willi.-im Henrv. ami tfie I’arnell divorc e suit, 617 
Oslo, 1146; Convention, 1045 

Osman (Orlhmai.) 1, iounder of the Ottoman dynasty, 324 
Osman Bck Kar.i link, foumier of the Wliite Sheep dynasty, 330 
Osintin Di);na lieutenant of the Mahdi, 832 
Ospina, Mariano, pres, of New Cranada, 815 
Osi'in;'., Pedro Nel, i>res. of Colombia, 10()0 
Osleiid, in Ceinian po.'session. 014; taken by British, 946, 950; 
114;., 1149 

Ostc tul Fast Incliti Co., 434, 439 j. 

Ostc-ml Manifesto, on the acciiiisition of Cul.a by 11.S., 775 
Ostermann, Andrei Ivanovich, forei).'!! minister of Russia, 479 
Oslern. mn Lolsloi, .Alexander Ivanovich, Count, Russian gen¬ 
eral, .399 

Ostmark (a,;amst the .Avars), 155 
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Ostracism, 53-57 

OstroRotlis (Amals), 121, 122, 143, 144, 145-47 

Oswald of Northumbria, 1()6 

Oswego, established, 513 

Otago, in New Zealand, settled. bOo, 007 

Otawi, taken by Oen. llutha, ‘>18 

Othnian, member of the Omayyad family of Mecra, 1S6 

Otho, Marcus Salvius, husband of I'opj aca Sabina, 106, 107 

Otis, (ten. I'dwell Stephen, hcaul of I’liilippine govt., 000 

Otis, James, American revolutionary, 517 

ritomo clan, in ja[)an, 1.10 

Ottar ((dthere), Norse explorer. 55S 

Ottawa, p.'irliamenf buildings destroyed, 1057 

Ottawa Imjierial Economic ('onference, 0()0 

Otto ] (the Oreat), Oernian emireror, 160, I6l 216, 220 

Otto II, (ierman em|)eror, 16.1, 216 

Otto III, (ierman emperor, l.W, 162, 216 

Otto 1, King of (Ireeee, 70b, 724 

Otto, claim.int to throne of .Austria Hungary, 056, 1014 
Otto of Havaria, Ring of Hungary, 317 
Otto of Hraixlenlmrg, regent for U'enceslas H, 2 H 
Otto of Brunswick (V\ elf), against Philip of Swabia (VVaililinger), 
211 

Otto, Nikolaus, his silent gas engine, 555 
Ottokar I, Bohemian king, 240 

Otfokar n (the (deat), Bohemian king, 213, 215, 240 d, 246, 
2'>b 

Ottoman Bank, attacked by Armenian revolutionaries, 740 
Ottoman National Debt Administration, 72b 
Ottoman 'l urks Her '1 inks), history, 2bb, 324 />., 420.)7., 
482/., .506, 721 Jl., 7MJ/., 7.5b.//'., <>)<) //■., bo.S, IKH Ji. 
Ottonian Rrnaissancc, 1()2 
Otumba, battle of, 4bl 

Oucliy, (.’onvention. ‘>74, 976; Treaty of, 662 
Oudenarde, battle of, 432, 44() 

Oudh, 130; annexed by Britain, 870 

Oudinot, Nieolas (.'h,tiles, Duke of Keggio, ITeneli general, 
598,59b, 600 

Oudinot, (ien. .Nieolas (diaries X'ielor 2d, Duke of Reggio, 
French genend, 631,655 
Oudney, Waller, Airican explorer, 826 
Ourcq, battle of, 914 
Otirique, battle of, 'IM 
Outer Mongolia, 1171 

Ou-yang Hsiu, his Sriv Jlistorv of tiir T’an<i, 343 
Ovando, Nicolas cle, gov. of F.si>anola, 496 
Overvveg, Adolf, .Airican explorer, 826 
0\dd (Publius (>vidius Naso), Roman |>oi’t, 112 
flviedo, Oonzalo de, .Spanish historian, 38b 
Owen, Mai. Douglas Charles, at Wadelai, H4b 
Ow'en, Robert, Fnglish Socialist, 549, oos, 77| 

Owen, Adni. William I'it/.William, at Delagoa Bay, 846 
Oxenham, John, English mariner, 494 

Oxenstierna, Axel (iustafsson, t haniellor of Sweilcn, 406, 413 

O.xeiistierna, Count luhaii Axelsson.son of the pre< e.iing, 91)8 

Oxford, Robert Harley, Earl of, Jfnglisb statesman, 4.13, 434 

O.vford Movement, (il 2 

Oxford IJniversitv, 194, 567, 569, 570 

Oxley, John, exjilores inferior of .Australia, 898 

Oyama, I'rince Iwao, Japanese general, 892 

Paardeberg, battle of, 857 

Paasikivi, Julio, Finnish statesman, 1143 

Pacheco Pereira, ituarte, Portuguese discoverer, 367, 368 

Paches, fleet commander, 58 

l^acific, Second World War in the, 1 l(i7,/7. 

Pacification of Dun.se, 376 

Pacihcalioti of (ihent, 381 

Pacification of Limerick, 430 

Pacifico, David, claim against Creek govt., 612 

Pacifist agitators, in France, 939 

Pacore.s, 1 28 

I‘act of Amajiala, 1074 

Pact of Biac na bato, 909 

Pact of Bordeaux, 637 

Pact of Halepa, 729, 731,745 

Pact of Pari.s,9()0, 105.^. 

Facte dc Jamille (1 aniilv Pact), between France and Spain, 451 
Facte de jamine, an attemiit to corner the grain trade, 44.S 
I'acuvius, 91 
I’aderborn, 103 

Paderewski, Igiiace Jan, premier of I’oland, 1038 

Padilla, Juan de, leads uprising against Charles I in Spain, 388 

Padlock Law, in Spain, 618 

Padina-sainbhuva, modifies the Budilhism of Tibet, 340 

Padua, given to the Cari.ara family, 299 

Paekche, Korean slate, 137, 140 

Plies, Ccu. Sidonio, president of Portugal, 985 

Paestuni, discovery of the temiiles, 458 

Pacts, Konstantin, inesident ol Estonia, 1044 

Paetus, L. Caesennius, defeated by .Armenians, 106 

I’aetus, I'hrasea, Stoic, 107, 108 

P£ez, Federico, jues. of Ecuador, 1069 

PAez, Jos6 Antonio, jues. of Venezuela, 803, 816 

Pllez, Pedro, missionary to Ethiopia, 524 

Pagan, Bulgar ruler^ 182 

Pagan Min, King ot Burma, 872 

Paganism, campaign against, 141, 151; in Ireland, 169 

Page, Charles, cdectric locomotive, 554 I 


Page, Dr. Earle Christmas Crafton, leader of the Australian 
Country Party, 1129 

Page, Walter Hines, American diplomat, 935 
I’ago Pago, in Samoa. aef]uireil by li.S., 911 
J’ahlayas, in eastern Iran, 1 28 
Pahleri, Mohammed Riza, Iran leader, 1137 
Pai Ch’ung-hsi, Chinese military strategist, 1119 
Paine, Thomas, his Common Sense, 520 
Painlev6, Paul, Erench premier, 939, 941 
I’ainted Porch, 77 
Paintings, in caves, 5 

Paisi, monk, his History of the BuJf^ariau Fro file, 717 
Paisiello, Ciovanni, Italian dramatic composer, 454 
Pai than, 129 

P.'iiva, Alfonso de, expedition to Ethiopia and India, 364 

/'air dcs Dames, Treaty of Camhrai, 400 

Paixhans, Henri Jo.seph, introduced the sliell gun, 554 

Palace .School, of Charlemagne, 1.S5, 157 

I’alacio, Raimundo Andiiz.i, pres, of X’eneziiela, 816 

PaPicky, Francis, Czech historian, ()73 

Palaeobofany, method of liating, 2 

Palaeolithic period, 1-9; culture. 2, 4, 5, 17. 44; in Creece, 47. 

cave-dwelling Man in Italy, 68 
Palaeologi, Byzantine dynasty, 319, 320 
Piilaeologus, Constantine, eompiers I rankisli Morea, 323 
Pal.ICO log us, Thomas, 32.5 
Palaeontology, nielhod of dating, 2 
Palafox y Melzi, Jose de, Spanish iiatriot leailer, 594 
Palamas, (iregory, disciple o| the Hesvi liasts, 323 
Palau Islands, discovered, 894 ; hoiight by (.ermariy, 896; occu 
pied by Japanese, 918; 1 Kib 
Palembatig, factory set up tiy the Dulefi, 876 
Palembang, Prince of, 34/ 

Palermo, taken hy the Arabs, 23; 1162 
Palermo stone, 2.3 

Pidestine, earlv history, 29, 32; confliels Ix-tween .Aiab.< and 
Jews, 1101 

Palestine, Conference of Jews and Arabs, in London, 1102 
I’alesline mandate, 970 

Palestine Syria, in Post-Palaeolithic period, 1.3; of the Middle 
Kingdom, 2.3 

J*alestrina, (iiovanni di, Italian miwician, 392 
Pah 'rheravadins, see Stliaviravadiiv-. 

P.dice, 57 

I’alladiiis, Bishop, mission in Ireland, 169 
Pallas, frecdiTian, 105, UK) 

I’allava, w'arrior dynasty, 130, 335 
I’all.avieini, Clorgio, Italian leader, 657 
Palm, Joliaiiii Philipji, bookseller of Nlirnberg, 592 
Palma, Bautillo, |>res. of C.uatemala, 1074 
Palma, TomAs Estrada, pres, of the Cul.ian Republic, 822 
Palmer, Nathaniel Brown, explored Palmer Archiiielago, 573 
ralnierston, Henry lohri 'I'emple, .3d \'i.sc/»unt, British states¬ 
man, 612, 613, 622, 645, 654, 666, 676, 725, 726, 8.50 
Palmyra, 34 
Palo Alto, ha I lie of, 773 
Pamir boundary, with Afghani.stan, 868 
I’amj/bylia, 84, 96 

Pan ('h’ao. Ruler of Turkestan, 128, 1,54, 135 
Pan Ku, compiled History of the Former Han, 135 
Patiactiiiii, .59 
Panaetiiis, 91 

Panama, 791,815,818. 819,1072, 1137, 1154,1 155; Republic of. 
1155 

Panama f'ongress, planned by Simon Bolivar, 771 
I'anaina Tolls Bill, 791 

Pan American Airways, Transoceanic .service, 558 
F*an American Conferences, 784; at Buenos Aires, 1054 
Ded.iralion of Lima. 1057, 1062,• 1135; at Havana, 1136; at 
Panama, 1154 

Pan-American Highway, 1155 
Pati-.Ainenean Union, 784, 1156 
J’anammu 1 and H, 35 

Pan And) Congress, at Bliidan, 1100, 1101, 1104, 1106 
Fanny (U.S.S.), attacked by Japanese bombers, 1122 
Fanchakrama, 331 

I’anelian Lama, at Tashalumpo, 540 
Fanchasiddhantika, 131 
Fancbatantra, 1.31 
''andects, ctf Justinian, 173 
‘ lAandion,” a king, 129 
Parido Jos6, [ires, of La Paz, 81 2 
Pandiilph, paital legate in England, 198 
I’ancius, 43 
I'aiidya, 129 

Pangalos, C.en. Fheodore, Dictator of Creece, 1021 
Pangkov, IVeaty of, 875 

Panhard and Levassor, ileveloi) aulomol)iles, 556 

Paiiii of 1857, 775; of 189.3, 786 

Panini, gives earliest Sanskrit grammar, 42 

Paiiipat, battles of; Babar defeated Ibrahim Shah Lodi, 530; 

Ahmad Shah defeated the Marathas, 530, 535 
Panis, Etienne Jean, and the September massacres in Paris, 581 
Panium, battle of, 81 
Pannonia, 103, 150 

Pannonian legions, revolt siiiiprcsscd, 103 

Panorinus, 52, 86 

Pansa. Roman consul. 98 

Pan Slav Congress, 673 

Pan Slav inovemeni, 705 
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Pantheon,113 

Panther, nunhoat on a mission to Agadir, d03, 737, 839 
Panticapaeum, 57 
Pantjar, 128 

Pao 'F’inK-po, ('hinese author. 541 
Paoli, Pas(iiiali‘, ('ursitan leatler, 459 
Panting, taken hv Japanese, 1121 

l-apacy,early years, 141, 142,206, 215 /T., 286i7.,395 ff.,454 ff., 
693/., 992 /. ‘ ’ ’ 

Papak, vassal kiiiR of Parthia, 124 
Papal coronation, 155 
I’apal infallihllitYj 994, 988 
Pajial Legations, in insurrections, 958 
Papal States, .O'c Pap.'icy 
Paiieete, liombarded, 917 

P.ipen, t'ol. I ranz von, (lerman rhanrellor, 990, 999 

Paper, manufactuie of, 1.45 

Paper currency, in (Ihina, 1121 

Paper-makinc! inai liine, 553 

Paplilanonia, 37, 93 

J’apineau, l.oiiis joseidi, ranadian rebel leader, 795 
Papinian, .\emilius, murdere<i by llmperor Caracalla, 114; 116 
Papists’ Disablinir Ad, 42s 

I’apjienheim, (lott fried Heinrich, < 'ouni of, irn[KTial j'ener.il, 406 

I’apua, new natne for New (iuinea, 9t)4 

Papu.tns, in the Negroid Krnup, 12, 18 

Parachute troops, (iernian, 1131 

T'araetacene. b.ittle at, 77 

I’araijuav, 799, SOI, SOS, SIO, 1095 /,, 1135 

I-araKuayan War SOS, Sll, S17 

Parakramal)aliu 1 and 11 of ('eyhm, 338 

Paramar.as of Hhara, Mnnja, and Hhoja, 332 

Pardo, Manuel, pres, of Peru, S13 

I'ardo y H.irred.i, Jose, pre.-,. of Peru, 109S 

J’areto, \'illredo, his Treatise of General Sorioloev, 551 

Pari n i rva n a-snt ra ,136 

Paris, establislied as a capital, 147; 158-60, 231. 270, 279, 601, 
923. 928,939,937 
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Piedmont, see S;i\-oy 

Piedmont \ cdley, settlement, 512 

Piercjc, Franklin (14lh pres, of the ILS.), 774 

Pierlot, Hulierl, Belgian iireniic r. 975 

I’iero della \ igne, in plot to assassinate Frederick II, 213 

Piero the- Coiily, son of Cosinio de’ Medici, 295, 296 

Pif-rola, Nicol.ls de, jires. of Pern, .81.3 

Firrs PUnvman, 206 

Pietermarilzliurg, fcjuncied, 851 

“I'ig War” of Serbia with Austria, 715 

T'iggotf, Piehard, Irish journalist, 617 

Pigneaii de B^haine, Pierre, I'rench niis.sie)nary in Annani, 874, 
880 

Pilgrim of Passau, fierman mi.ssionary to Hungary, 245 
Pilgrimage to Mecca, 184 


I Pilgrims, arrival at Cape Cod, 508, 509 
Pillar of Asoka, 42 

PillsBury, John Sargent, Hour milling process, 782 
Pilotlc.ss jet planes, first u.sed, hy (lernuiiis, 11 12 
Pilsudski, Josef, Pedish soldier and statesman, 955, 1037, 1039, 
1040 

Pilldown Man (Foanlhrcipus clawsoni),9 
Pincliot, Giflorcl, ancl Ballinger Pincliot controversy, 790 
Pinckney, I'harle,-.. Cotesworth, American eoiumissioncr to 
France, 766 

Pinckney, d homas, negotiates Anic rican treaty with .Spain, 766 

Pindar, Creek poet, 53, 62 

Pitidari tribe’s, in Incli.i, 868 

Pineda, Alvarez, Spanish explorer, 368 

Ping yang, battle of, 881 

Pining, Didrick, gov. of Ircdand, 365 

Pinto, Anibal, jires. ot Chile, 809 

Pinto, I'ranrisco Antonio, jires. of Chile, 809 

Pinto, .Serpa, I’ortuguese explorer, 828 

Pintiiricchid, lialian painler, 290 

Pinze'm, Martin, eommandeci cine of Colnnibiis' vessels, 366 
Pinzein, Vicente 'N'.iiiez, voyages, 3(i8 
“Piracy'’ in the .Medilerr.inean, 984 

Pirates, in early Corsica, 68; of Oneen 'l eiita, 86; defeated in 
Mediterranean, 9.5; Moslem. 179; D.ilmali.in, 21; Saracen, 
249; X'ietiial Brut hers, 309; Jaiiancse, 3 19; devs of .Algiers, 52.5 
Pires, ’I’honie, Portuguese eniis.sary to Peking, 536 
I'irna, iiatlle of, 467 
Pirol, taken hy the Bulgars, 927 
Pisa, lioiiglit by I'Icirc-necp 252, 294 
Pisano, X'iticmio, Italian admiral, 298 
Piso, Cains, Calpiirniiis, 106 
Piso, Licinianus, imirderecl, 107 

Piso, Fiiciiis Calpiirniiis, acc used of jioisoning ( iermanieus, 103 
Pitalklicira, 43 

Pilc.iirn Island, settled by mutineers, 895 
Piihcciinlhrofnts crulus, 7, 9 
Pit horn, 34 

Pitt, William (later Pari of Cb.iiliam), in the Pc Iharn ministry, 
435, in ministry of Newcastle, 435; c hain ellm oi tlie excheep 
uer, 436 

Pill, vVilliam the Adiinger. I3fi; first ministry, linlia Bill, 437; 

proposes c emc essioiis lo Catholics, resigns, dii.'s, 437 
Pifti, Jmca. 295 
Pittman Ael, 1155 

Pins H (Aeneas Silvinsl, Poi.e, 29(1, 304, 327 
Pius HI fl'ranc eseo Pic c olciiiimi), Pope, .395 
Pius l\' ((iiovaiini Angelo Medici), I'oi’c, 396 
Pius \ , Saint iMic hide < .lii’lii-re). Pope', .396, 423 
Pins \'I (( iovaiini .Angelo Braschi), Poi>e, 457, 469, 586 
I’ius VII ; Barana'ia ( lii.ir.cinonlil, l’o|ie, 588, 595, 6.50, 6()3 
Pins VIH (rraiu esc Cl Casfiedioni), Pope, 66.3 
Pius IX (Ciovanni Maria Mastai-I'Vrretf ij. Pope-,631,634, 6.5], 
660, (i61, 690 

Pius .\ ((;iusepi«- Sarl'd, T’ope, 662, 66,5,992 

Pius XI (A. hilc' Kattii, Pc.i.e, 99.3 

Pius XU (J .ugcmio Pac ellii, Pope, 903 

I’izarro, l■'r:lnc isc ci, Siianish eoruiuistador, 486, 488, 489 

I'izarr.i, (ionsalo. lirciiher of the (iri’ccding, 489 

J’izarro, Ilernandci, brother of iTariciseo, 489 

Pl.ii'i', Franc is, English radical, 606 

Place Bill, in England, 431 

F’lacenlia, 8(>-88 

Plaeidia, ( iall.i, half sistc-r of Honorins, 121, 144, 145 
I'lague.in A thins, 56, ,58, broughf toKome, 111, 116; in .A I tila’s 
.■irmy, 14.3; in I’ortugal, 28.5 

Plain, li jiarty in the National (.' invention of I'ranee, 580, .581 

I’lains Indians. 780 

Plains of .Abraliani, battle of, 516 

Plan of liiualit, .Mexico's indepcmdeuce of Sjiain, 801 

Planck, Slav, (pi.iiitiim tlieory, 552 

I’lano, Carpini, envoy of Pone Imuieent 1\' in China, 344 
Planta, Kudolf, seoecl the \ altelline Pas.s, 409 
Pl.intageni't, Hciuse of, 194 
Planueifs, Maximus, Byz.intine scholar, 323 
Plasscy, liaftle of, 5.35 

I'la.stiras, Cen. Nudiolas, Creek insurgent, 1021, 1022 
Plataea, K.i. 52, ,54, 58, .59 
I’lato, (ircek jiliilosii|iher, 66, 67 

I’latonic Academy, founcled by Cosimu de’ Medici, 296 
I’lalonism, 123 

Piatt Amendment, aldeiting Cuba, 788, 823; abrogated, 1077 

Plaltshurg, battle of, 769, 793 

Plautiaruis, praefei t ,114 

Plautius .Auliis, invades Britain, 106 

Plautus, 91 

Plc-licians, of Rome, 69, 71-73 

Pli-hvo, \ iai heslav Constaninovich, Russian minister ol the 
interior, 707 
Pleistarchus, 78 
Pleistocene Age, 5 

Plekhanuv, Ceorge A'alentinovic h, Russian socialist, 706 
F’leihon, Ceorgius, Byzantine scholar, 323 
Plevlje, taken I'V the .Austrians, 927 
F’limsoll, .Samuel, sluiuiing reforms, 615 

Plinv the Elder ((iaiiis Plinius .Secnndus), his Natural History, 
112;115,129,170 

i’lmy the A'oiinger (Cains Plinius Caecilius Setundus), reorgan¬ 
izes Bilhynia, 110; his Lftters, 112 
Plotinus, exponent cjf iieo I’lalonisTn, 117 
Ploweicn, Walter, English emissary in Ethiopia, 834 
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Plows, of iron, of steel, 554 

Plumer, (ien. Herbert Charles Onslow, British general,939,1100 

Plural marriage, 42 

Pluto, ninth planet, 553 

Plymouth, settlement by Pilgrims, 509 

Plymouth Co., granted charter, 50<S 

J’neumatir rubl^er tire, introduced, 556 

Po, I'ernando, Portuguese discoverer, 364 

Po Chii-i, Chine.se poet, 341 

Po Valley, 1164 

Pobiedonostsev, ('onstantine Petrovich, adviser to Alexander 
III of Russia, 706 

Podielirad, (ieorge. King of Bohemia, 304, 305, 318 

l^oetilius, his law on debtors, 73 

Pogroms, in the Ukraine, 706 

Pohl, Hugo von, (lerman admiral, 931 

Poiarkov, \ asili, Russian e.vplorer, 539 

Poimanenon, battle of, 259 

Poiiuarf, Raymond, I rench premier and president, 643, 759, 
762,936,958, 976, 978 

Poitiers (Tours), Charles Martel defeated Abdurrahman, 188; 
Kdward, the Black 1‘rince, defeated the French, 2()5, 276; 
Synod of, 216 
Pola, battle of, 298 

Poland. 207, 241 /7., 310, 312,413, 477, 478, 602, 702, 943, 9.s3 
955, 9.58, 965,96t),971,1028, 1037, 1038, 10,49, 1040. 1011; in 
Second World War, invaded by tiermany, 1135, 1140, 1145/., 
11.54; 20-year treaty with Russia, 1143; divided between 
(lermany and Russia, 1145; 1164 
Polar stations, international, 565 

Pole, Reginald, Cardinal, archbishop of Canterbury, 370, 372 
Polianov, d'reaty of, 415, 418 

Poliguac, Jules Auguste Armandc, 1‘rince de, French prime 
minister, .579, 627, 724 
Polish constitution, abrogated, 702 
“Polish Corridor” demanded by Hitler, 966 
Polish ('ommitteeof National UilHTation, 1142 
Polish government-in exile, 1140, 1143 
Polish-Uithuanian crisis, 96,5 
Polish national government, formed, 1144 
Polish Revolution, 702. 703, 704 
Polish-Russian War, 955, 1038 
Polish War, 310 

Polished stone tools, iti Post-Palaeolithic period, 10 
Political economy, .549, .550 
Politi.s, Nicolas Socrate, Creek sttitesman, 959 
Polk, James Knox (11th pres, of the U.S.), 773 
Pollontia, battle of 121, 143, 144 

Pollock, Cien. Sir George, British commander in Afghanistan, 
866 

Pollock V. Farmers Uoan and Trust Co., income tax decision, 
786 

Polo, Marco, son of Nicolo, 337, 346, 368, 537 
Polo brothers, Nicolo and Maffeo, \ enetian 'Pravcllers, 362 
Poltava, battle of, 472, 479, 1151 
Polybius, 90, 91 

Pfdycarp of Smyrna, early martyr, 113 

Poiychrotiicon, by Ranulf lligden, 267 

Polycleitus, sculptor, 62 

I'olycrates, allied with Amasis of Egypt, 48, 50 

I’olygamy, abolished in I'urkey, 1096 

I’oiygnotus, painter, 62 

I’olyiierc hon, 77 

Polytheism, 39 

Pombal (SeV)asliAo Jos6 de Carvalho e Mello), Marquis de, 
I’ortuguese reformer, 453, 495, 502, 503 
Pomerania, converted, 208 

Pompadour, Jeanne Antoinette Poisson I.e Normant d’EtioIes, 
Marquise de, mistress of Louis X\ , 447, 466 
Pompeians, 97 
Pompeii, 108, 113 

Pompey (Cnaeus Pompeius), Roman soldier and statesman, 
organized Syria, ,33, 37, 39, 83, 94-96, 97 
Pompey, Sextus, brother of the above, 95, 96, 97, 99 
Pompom us, his reference to Scandinavia, 170 
Ponce de Leon, Juan, Simnish explorer, 368, 493 
I’oncet, Charles Jacques, emi.ssary of Louis Xl\', 525 
Pondoland, annexe<l by British, 855 
Poniatowski, Stanislas, King of I’oland, 477, 481 
Pons, Antonio, pres, of Ecuador, 1069 
Ponsot, Henri, French high commissioner for Syria, 1098 
I’ontgrav^, Francois Grav6, sieur de, attempts to colonize 
'I'adoussnc, 505 

Pontius Pilate, and crucifixion of Christ, 105 
Pontus, 82, 9,3-95 

Poole, Gen. Frederick Cuthhert, British general at Murmansk, 
947 

Poole, Jonas, whale-fishing, 561 
Poor Law, in England, 608, 609 
Pope, John, Federal general, 778 

Popham, Sir Home Riggs, capitulates at Buenos Aires, 800 

Popish Plot, in England, 428 

Poplicola, Lucius Vbalerius, 71,72 

Poppaea Sabina, mistress of Nero, 106, 107 

Populist movement, in Russia, 705 

Populonia, 74 

Porcelain, 340 

Porphynu.s. exponent of neo-Plafonism, 111 
Port Arthur, 707, 881,891,892, 1171 
Port Augusta, 1162 
Port Hamilton, in Korea, 886 


Port Hudson, surrenders, 778 

Port Nichol.son, landing of first British colonists, 905 

Port Philip Association, 900 

Port Royal, captured by Sir William Phips, 514 

Portal, Sir Gerald Herbert, British agent in Uganda, 849 

Portiles, Diego Josfe Victor, pres, of Chile, 809 

Portes Gil, Emiho, pres, of Mexico, 1076 

Portland, see Cavendish 

Portland, battle of, 425 

Porlo, Silva, Portuguese explorer, 826 

Porto Eddo, Albania, 1150 

Porto Novo, battle of. 535 

Portocarrero, Loui.s Manuel Fernandez de, Crardinal, 445 
Portsmouth, Treaty of, 707, 753, 883, 887 
Portugal, 2.34, 238/.. 284/., 329, .390 L, 446, 450, 452,524, 525. 
5.30, .5.36, .542, .593, 648748, 843, 844, 875, 876, 881, 985; 
broke with Germany, 1144; 1156, 1159 
Portuguese America, 500 _ff. 

Po.sitivisni, 5.50 

Possevino, Antonio, Catholic churchman, 417 
Post, Wiley, American aviator, 558, 1052 
Post of Berlin, publishes “Is War in Sight?” 733 
Postal Congress (International), 667 
Postal reform, promoted by Rowland Hill, 609 
Postal .service, established in Japan, 890 
Postal workers, in Paris strike, 64.3 

Posthumus, Ladislas, King of Hungary and Bohemia, 304, .30^ 

Post Palaeolithic culture, 10 

Postumius, Sp., 73 

Postumius, L., defeats Samnitc.s, 7.3 

Po.stumus, emperor in Gaul, 116 

Potemkin, tiregory Alexandrovich, Prince, 485 

Potemkin episode, 707 

Potenza, 1142 

Potgieter, .Andries Hendrik, Boer leader, 851 
Potnorst, Hans, voyage to Icclaml, 3(>5 
Potidaea, 58, 64 
Potocki family, of Poland, 477 
Potsdam Agreement, 69.3 
Potsdam Conference, 1171 
Pottery, 4, 7; in Post Palaeolithic period, 10 
Pottinger, Eldrcd, defended Herat, 862 
Pottinger, Sir Henry, English diplomat, 879 
Poulsen, Valdemar, invented the arc transmitter, 557 
Poultcr, Dr. 'I'homas Charles, Antarctic explorer, 577 
Poussin, Eouis de la Vallee, on the Pahlava era, 128 
Poutrincourl, lean de Biencourt de, re-established Port Royal, 
505 

Powell, George, British surveyor, 573 
Powys, William Herbert, Duke of, in Popish Plot, 428 
Poynings’ Law, see Statute of Drogheda 
Pozharskv, Dimitri, Russian patriot leader, 418 
Prado, Mariano Ignacio, pres, of Peru, 813 
Praetor’s hidict, codified, 110, 116 
Pragmatic Sanction of Bourges, 270, 289 
Pragmatic Sanction of Charles VI, 440/., 451, 463 
Pragmatic Sanction of Justinian, 146 
Pragmatic Sanction of Mainz, 289, 304 
Pragmatic Sanction of 14.39j 289 

Pragmatic .Sanction of 1720, mcoriwrating Bohemia in Hapsburg 
empire, 419 

Prague, battle of, 467; bombarded, 673; 'Lrcalies of, 406, 686 

Pragucrie, a series of coalitions, 279 

I'rajadhipok, see Kama VII 

Prainaiiaramita (“Perfect Wisdom”), 130 

Prakrit inscriptions, 129 

Prasad, Rajendra, Indian nationalist, 1114 

Prasenajit, king, 41 

Pratimoksa, 42 

jPratishthana, 129, 132 

Pratt, Gen. Thoma,s Simson, British commander in New Zea 
land, 907 

Praxiteles, Greek sculptor, 67 
Prayer-Book, of Edward VI, 372 
Pre-emption-Distribution Act, 773 
Prefectures, established in France, 587 
Prehistory, 1 

Pre-Mousterian industry, 5 
Premvsl, House of, 2.39 , 240 , 241,301, .304 
Prendergast, Sir Harry North Dalrymple, British commander 
■n Burma, 872 
Prenzlau, battle of, 592 

Presbyterian mission (British), in Nigeria, 840 
Presbyterianism, in England, 378 
Presbyterians, 372 

‘ Presidency in charity,” enjoyed hyr Rome, 141 
Presidential Succession Law. in U.S., 783 
Presidios, system established, 497 passim 
Press law, in Japan, 890; in Spain, 646 
Preasburg, Treaty of, 591 
Prester John, legendary Christian king, 363 
Prestes, Julio, pres, of Brazil, 1071 
Preston, battle of, 4.34 

I’reston, Capt. Thomas, commanded troops in Boston Massacre, 
518 

Preston Pans, Scotch army defeated by Cromwell, 379; Jacob¬ 
ites win battle, 435 
Pretender (Old), 434, 446 
Pretoria, 852,855, 857,858; Treaty of, 854 
Pretorius, Andreas, Boer leader, 851 
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Pretorius, Marthinius, prcp. of the South African Republic,852, 

Frcus.uschrs Wochenhlait, orpan of the German Moderates, 680 

Prevention of Crimes Bill, in England, 616 

Prevesa, battle of, 422 

Pria[)atius, sec Arsaces IV 

JViee control in I'rench Revolution, 581,584 

I'rifo Control Act, 1138 

Pride, Col. 'I'honias, purges parliament, 379 

Pride’s Purge, 378, 426 

Pric, Jeanne Agnes Berthelot dc Pldneuf, mistress of Louis 
Henri de Bourbon, 447 
Prienc, 75 

I'ricstman. William Dent and Samuel, oil ongine, 556 
Prieto, Inclalecio, defense minister of Spain, 984 
Prilif), taken by the Bulgars, 927 

Prim, Juan, Manpics de los Castillejos, prime minister of Spain, 
646, 687 

“Prima Porta,” statue of Augustus, 113 
Primary Education Law, in Erance, 628, 639 
i'rimary Products Marketing Act, in New Zealand, 1132 
I’rimates, 1 

Primogeniture, in England, 196 

Primus, Antonins, in 2d battle of Bedriaciim, 107 

Prince Edward Island, joins Dominion ot Canada, 796 

Prince of Wales, institution of the title, 199 

Prince of Hbjbu, British battleship, 1167 

Princeton, battle of, 521 

Princif), (iavrilo, assassin of I rancis b'erdinand. 761 
Principalities of Moldavia anrl Wallachia, 719, 728; see also 
Rumania 

f’rincipality of Achaia, 258 
Principles of (iroiogy, by Sir (,'harles Lyell, 551 
I’rinciplcs of Physiological Psychology, by Wilhelm Wundt, 552 
Principles of PoHlual Economy, by John Stuart Mill, 550 
Principles of Political Economy and Paxalion, by David Ricardo, 
549 

I'rinting, 31 2, 340, 500, 554, 555, 556 
Priscus, defeats Avars, 173 
Priscus, llelvidius, 108, 109 
Pristina, taken by the Bulgars, 927 
I'rithivipali 1, Indian ruler, 337 

Prittwitz, Ericdrich Wilhcdm von, German general, 916 

Prizrend, taken by Bulgars, 927 

Probus, Henry, brief reign in Poland, 242 

Probus, Marcus Aurelius, Roman emperor, 116 

Procheiros .\omos, i)arts of the Justinian C’ode, 178 

Proclamation of 1763, by George III, 517 

Procop the Great, Bohemian Hussite leader, 305 

Procotiius, Byzantine writer, 170, 173 

Pro( ulians, jurisiirudence schools, 116 

Prodicus, Sophist, 62 

Production Management, ffftlce of. 1136 

Professio Eidei 'I'ridentina, see. Pius IV^ 

Program of Belleville. 635 

Progress and Poverty, by Henry George, 618 

Progressist insurrection, in Spain, 645 

Proiiagandi.st societies, in Serbia, 715 

Propertius, Sextus, 112 

I’rojierty tax, first levied, 58; 61,62 

Proiiliopithecus, 1 

Pro|)ylaea, entrance gate, 62 

■'Proscription" of the optimates, 93 

Prosojiitis, 56 

Protagoras, Sophist, 62 

Protection, in New South Wales, 901; in New Zealand, 907 
Protectionist system, 605/. 

Protective 'ParifT Acts in Eingland, 969 
Protestant Church, in Germany. 1001 
I’rotestant doctrines, in Englaml, 370^ 372 
Protestant missions, in Uganda, 847; in China, SSO 
Protestant succession, in lingland, 496 
Protestant Union, 402, 404 
Protestants, 399 Jf.\ in Ulster, 376 

Protocol of London (1830), gave Greece independence, 724; 
(1852), succession to the duchies of .Schleswig PIolstein, 676, 
681 

Protoguerov, Alexander Nicholofi, Macedonian revolutionary, 
1023 

I’roto Hattie language, 36 
Proto-Mousterlan industry, 5 

Proudhon, Pierre Joseph, Erench socialist, 549,637 
Provence, i'rench naval vessel, 1148 
Prov'ence, Kingdom of, 157 
Proverbs, 30 

Provisions of Oxford, 198, 264 
Prusias 1,82 

I’russia, origins, 211,214/.; 'rf also Germany 
Prutb, 4’reaty of the, 472, 479, 484 
Przasnysz, battle of, 922 

Przemysl, invested by Russians, 916; taken bv .Austro Germans, 
922' 

Przemyslav II, Ring of Poland, 242 
Psalms, 30 

I’samlik (Psammetichus), Saitic revival in Egypt, 24, 27; 37,47 
I'.samfik 11, 24 
Psamtik 111, 24 56 

Psellus, Michael, Byzantine scholar, 181,250 
Pskov, taken by Germans, 943, 1142 
Psychoanalysis, 552 
Psychology, 552 


Psychology of Crovods, by Gustave Le Bon, 552 
Ptolemies, 24; rule the Jews, 32; rule Phoenicia, 33,37; adminis¬ 
tration of Egypt, 75; 84; 89 
Ptolemy, Greek geographer, 571 
Ptolemy I Soter, 33, 35, 77, 79, 80, 84 
Ptolemy II Philadelphus, 81,83 
Ptolemy III Euergetes, 81,84 
IMoIemy IV’ Philopatcr, 84 
I’tolcmy V Epiphanes, 84, 129 
Ptolemy \'I Philoinator, 82, 84 
Ptolemy VII Euergetes II, 84 
Ptolemy V’HI Soter 11, 84 
Ptolemy IX Alexander 1, 84 
Ptolemy X Alexander 11, 84 
Ptolemv XI Aulefes, 84 
I’tolemy XH, 84, 97 
Ptolemy XIH.85,97 
Ptolemy Ceraniinus, 78 
Public domain, created in U.S., 522 
Public Health .Act, in England, 615 
Public Safety .Act, in India, 1113 
Public Schools .Act, in New .South W’ales, 902 
Public .Services .Act, in China, .343 
Public Utility Holding Corai^any Act, in U.S., 1055 
I’ueblo area, 20 

Puerto Rico, discovered, 824; San Juan founded, 486; ceded to 
ULS., 824, 1079; 1155 

Pueyriedon, Juan Martin de, director in Rio de la Plata, 801 

Pugachev, Vcmelyan Ivanovich, Russian insurgent, 481 

P’u-i, emperor of China, 884 

Pulakcsin 11 (Chalukya), 335 

Pulcher, Appius Claudius, 86 

Pulctieria, .sister of J'heodosius IT, 121 

Pulci, Luigi, 296 

Pullman, (icorge, built first sleeping-car, 555 

Punctafion of (.Hmiitz, 678 

Punic, language of C^arthage, 34 

I'unic. Wars, 34, 78, 86, 87, 89 

J*uniab,6, 42,43, 81, 124, 187,866,870, 1111 

Puranas, 43, 129, 132 

I’urandukht, daughter of Rhasru I’arviz, 127 
I’urchas, Samuel, Engli.sh explorer, 561 
Pure hood and Drug .Act, in U.S., 789 
Pure Land, of the Buddha, 353; .sect founded, 354 
Puritans, nonconformists of Anglican Church, 372, 426 
I’urvey, John, coadjutor of John Wi( lif, 266 
Pushyamitra, 43 
I’utna, laitlle of, 944 

1‘utnain, Gen. Israel, .American soldier, 520 
Pydna, 63, 64, 80, 89 
I’ygnialion, ruler of Carthage, 34 
Pygmv, ill the .\egroid grouj), 12, 18, 33 
Pvlos, 58, 60 

Pym, Sir Alan William, and Kenya Colony, 1091 
Pym, John, leader ot parliamentary iiarty in England, 375, 377i 
426 

P’y6n,cy;mg, battle of, 1.18; 891 

Pyramids, 21, 23; battle of (he, 586 

Pyrenees, Peai e of the, 426, 448; 1 reaty of the, 390, 440 

"Pyrrhic victory,” 86 

Pyrrhus. King of Epirus. 34, 78. 79, 83, 85, 86 
Pythagoras, philosojiher, 53, 113 
Pylbras, references to .Scandinavia, 170 
Pythian games, 64 

Qadarites, of the Dmayyad period, 189 
(/.idisiya, battle of, 182, 186 
(Jais tribe, in Syria, 186, 187 
(Jarqar, 27, 31.35 
Ouadi, 109. 120 

OuadrilaleraL fortresses in northern Italv, 654 

Qnadrurde Alliarues, S'), 435, 451,463,003, 604,608, 645, 647 

Ouakers, in West New Jersey, 512 

Qiiang-nain, 134 

(/uantum theory, 552 

Oiiariering Act, in’.American colonies, 518, 520 
Ouatre Bras, battle of, 603 
Ouebec, battle of, 435 
Ouelu-c Act, 520 

Diiebec Conlereiice, 1 140/., 1159 
(Juebec Convention, Resolution, 796 
Oiieen .Anne’s W'ar, 514 

Queensland, establi.slicd a.s a separate colony, 901: 913 
Oiieenston Heights, iiattle of, 793 
t.tiier^taro, founded, 492 

(Juervain, Dr. Alfred de, Swiss scientist, 5(iS 
Ouesada, (.onsalo limenez de, Spanish conquistador, 486, 488, 
489 

Ouetta, in India, occupied by British, 870 
(Jiiexos, Pedro de, c\|)lorer, 308 

Quezon, Manuel, {’resident of tin* Philippines, 1132, 1133, 1134 
Quiberon Bay, battle of, 435 
Quincy, Josiah. 518 
Quinine, 553 

Quintana, Manuel, pros, of .Argentina, 808 

Quintilian (Marcus Eabius t.fuintilianus), Roman author, 112 

Quintuiile Alliance, 604 

Quisling. Vidkun, jnippet president of Norway, 1138, 1146 
Qurna, taken by .Anglo Inuian forces, 927 
QutayOa, .Arab conquertir, 187 
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Rabah, Zobeir, African ruler, 842 
Knbaiil, 1167 

Ral)l)an Sauma, nepotiates with Pope Nicholas 1\', 346 
Kacconigi Agreement, l)etween Russia and Italy, 757, f<39 
Races of Alan, 12 

Radagaisiis, barbarian leader, 121, 143 
Radama I, King of the flovas, 860 
Radama 11, King of the llovas, 860 
Radar, 1149 

Radek, Karl, a Bolshevik leader, 1028, 1036 
Radescu, Nicholas, Kuinanian general, 1143 
kailelzky, Joseph, \iistiian general, 654, 655, 674 
Radicalism and “utopian ” socialism, in France, 628, 635 
Radich, Stenhen, leader of the Croats, 1017 
Radio broadcasliip.;, lirsl commercial station, 557 
Radioa( tive minerals, 3 

Radishchev, Alexander Ni( olaievich, Russian writer, 481 
Radissoti, I'ierre I'-spril, French explorer, 507 
Radium, 552 

Radomir (or Romanus), Cabriel, Bulgarian tsar, 183, 184, 247 

Railoslavov, \ asil, Bulgarian prime minister, 719, 948 

Kadowitz, Joseph Maria von, rrussian statesman, 670,676, 677 

Radzin, Treaty of, 478, 483 

Kae, Ifr. John, An tic explorer, 563 

Raffael Santi, Italian igiinter, ,192 

Rallies, Sir Thomas Stamford,occupies Singayiore, 868, 875; 876 
Raghid Tasha, Turkish grand vizier, 484 
Fap.huvatH.uj, 131 

Raglan, Fitzroy James ITenrv Somen^et, 1st Baron, British com- 
inatuier in the Crimea, 727 
Raiders of the Sea, 932 

Railroad Transiiortation (F.mcrgeney) Act in C.S., 1055 

Railway Act, in Fram e, 628 

Railway l.alior Act, in U.S., 1054 

Railway legislation in Canada, 1059 

Railwax I’ension Art, in C.S., 1054 

Railway seamlal, in Canada, 796 

Railway workers, in Trance, 643 

Railwavs, Arneriean, 553, 774, 793; foreign, 554, 633. 683, 755, 
81 2,'81 5, 8:R), 85t), 852, 854, 855, 8,83 /., 8U0, 901,902, 907, 
1121, 1129 
R;du. battle of, 406 

Rainfall, lluetnations in the I’leistocene i)eriod, 5 
Rainilaiarivony, Hova i)rim'e, 8f>() 

Raiiuli, Ahmed lien Moliarnmed, Moroccan bandit, 838, 1086, 
1087 


Kajagnna, 

Rajaraja 1, heeemony ov(t the Deccan, .3.37, .338 
Rdjatarattpitii of K.dhana, 332 
Rajeridra Choladcva, king, 337, 338 
Raiich, \dik Stefanovich, Serl>ian writer, 721 
Rajputs, deleated, hy Subaktagin, I'X) 

Raikdezi (Ceorge Ij, Prince of Tran vlvania, 407, 120 
Rakovski, (ieotge, Bulgarian revolutionarv, 717 
Raleigh, Sir Waller, .37.J, 374, .508, 513 
Ram Hormuz, 1 28 

Ram Mohun Roy, organized Brahnto Sattuij, 870 
Rama I (Plira B'uddlia \o(\ Fa Cliulalok), King of Siam, 873 
Rama 1! (Phra Buddha Toes Fa Nobhalai), King of Siam, 873 
R.ima III (Phra Nang Klao), King of .Siam, 87.< 

Rama IN' (Phra Choni Klao Mongkuf), King of Siam,_^873 

Rama V (Tlira Maha Chulalonkorn), King of Si.mi, 873 

Ram.'i \ I (\ ajiravudhKing of .Si.-im, 87.1 

Rama \11 (Prajadhiiiok), king of Siam, 1116 

Rama Kanihing, Mongol rulei,315 

Rama Tiboti, founder of tlie 'J ai Kingdom in Siam, 347 

Kamadi, <aptured hy British, 938 

Ramanuia, interiireied the Vedanta, 336, ,3.37 

Ramaraja, .338 

Famayana, 43 

Raimias, Hindu t'oel, 534 

Rarnek, Rudolf, prime minister of Austria, 1006 
Rametta, liatfle of, 249 
Ranillies, liatth- of, 432, 446 

Ramirez, f,en. I’lsmo T., I'resident of Argentina, 1140 
Ramiro, Sjianish monk, 237 
Ramses II, 21, 30, 35, 3<. 

Ramses III-X II, 24 

Ranavalona I, Oueen of the Hov.as, 890 
Ranavaloria H, (Jiieim of Itie llovas, 8f)0, 89l 
Rand strike niovemenl, 1091 

Randoijih, Jidward, rolleetor of eusloins in Boston, 511 
Fanpahu, “Ifufrh Learning,” 88.s’ 

Rangoon, taken hy the British, 872. 113.s, Iltiv 
Rarijit Singh, Sikh chieflain, 8(')9, 8r),s, .870 
Ranke, J.eopold von, Ciernian historian, 551 
Rantzau, fosias, Cicrmari geiier.il, 407 
Rai.allo, Ti catie;;, 955,958, 987,997, 1017, 10.33 
Raphia, liattle of, 84 

Rajison, I'.ilward James, on sC(|uenee of Indian rulers, 128 
Kas Makonen, Fitiioinaii chieftain, 661 
R;i.s .S);amra , 13,28, 

Rashtrakuta dynasty, .i36 
Rasmussen, Knud, Arctic cxirlorcr, 568 
Rasoherina, (Juecu of the Hovas, 860 
Rasjic, Henry, Duke of'J’huritigia, 21 2 

Rasrmtin, Cregory Yefimovich, a Russian mystic, 708, 1028 
Rastadt and Baden, 'Treaty of, 447, 450 
Rathenau, Walter, Cennau statesman, 956, 997 
Katkau, battle of, 592 


RaucouT, battle of, 466 

Ravarhol (Koenigstein), Francois Auguste, anarchist, 640 
Ravaillac, Francois, a.ssassin of Henry IV, 386 
Ravenna, 122; cairitrd of the West. 146, 150; scat of the e.xarch, 
153; eonquered by the Lombards, 176 
Ravenna, bailie of, 381, 394 
Rawaljiindi, 'Treaty of, 1109 

Raymond llcrcnguer J\ , union of Catalonia and Aragon, 235. 
237 

Raymond of Antioch, 252/. 

Raymond of I'oulouse, 230, 255, 256 
Rayy,13 

Razin, Stephen, heads peasant revolt in Russia. 478 
Razumovsky, I'riuce Andreas, ativiser of Tsar Alexander 1,601 
Reading, Rufus Daniel Isaacs, Lord, viceroy of India, 1112 
Reagan (John Henninger) Bill, in TI..S., 784 
Reason culture, in French Revolution, 583 
Reafe. 107 j. 

Rehellion laisses Bill, of Canada, 795 

Reci ared, King, 193 

Reciprocal 4'arilT Act, in U.S., 1055 

Reciprocity agreement lietween T .S. and Canada, 790, 797 
Rccoinage Act, in Tingland. 4.H 
Recollet Iriars, arrive at (Jiiebec, 505 

Reeonsiriictioii, Joint Committecnf Fifteen on, in C.S., 780, 781 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. in C.S., 1053, 1 140 
Feioftilaeion dr Lcyes dr las Indias, 49(i 
Frrtiprralionr Sant tar 'irrrar. Dr, 232 
Red Oebre Craves, 16 

Red River, in Imlo ('hina, explored, 874; 880 
Red River Rebellion, in Canada, 799 
Reding, Aloys von, leads revolt in Switzi-rlami, 4()0 
Reilistnbution Bill, in T.iiglaml, (il7; in Cana.la, 1058 
Rednioml, John, leader ol the Irish Nationalists, ti 1 7, 971 
Reed, Walter, yellow fever, .s.id 

Rei'ves, William Pemher, head of Labor Deiil. of \e« /calami, 
908 

Frllrrtions on Violrncr, by Ceorges Sorid, 550, (>41 
Reform Bills, in Knglarul (18.<I >, (lOT, ( 1897), (>13 
Reform era, in Fiigland (1.830-18 !(>), (lOf).//. 

Reform ol linaruxxs, in Trance, 412 

Reform ((.ionservativiO Party, in New Zealand, 90S, 1131 
Reformation, beginnings, 21.3; 289, 399/.; in 1 .ngland, ,C0; 395; 

in Dimmark and .Sweden, 410; in lluiig.iix, 419 
Reformed religion (Calvinist i, 402 
Refrigeration, in niilway transjiortatioii, 555, 781 
Regensburg, battle of, .194 
Reggio, desPuyeil by an eartlujiiake, (i()2 
Regis, Jean Baptiste, prepared first m.ips of China, 539 
Regulating Ai t, ap|>lie<l to British Imii.i, .S35 
Regulu.s, Man us Alilius, Roman general, 86 
Reholxsim, 31 

Rcichshiink, o|iened in Cermany, 989 
Reichsrat, ol Denmark, 309; of Nuslria, 9(f6 
Reiclistadt Agreement, hetweeii .\ustria .and Ru.ssia, 734, 735 
Feirhstiidtr, imperial cities ol ( aamany, 21.< 

Reichstag, in (.iTiii.aiiv, 214, t)S(i, 99(), 1000 
Reid, Ceorge Hoii.stoiiu, Australian premier, 00.1, 904 
Reid, Robert (lillespie, railroad liuihli r in t 'anada, 797 
Reid Moir industry, 4 

Reign of 'Ierror in Frem h Revolution, 578, 582, 584; in Russia, 
1033 

Reims, Cerm.an siiriemler, 1 165 
Reims, .Synoil of, 219 

Reitiacli, J.idiues, Baron, in Panama siarnlal, filO 
Keinsuranre'1 realv, hetween Ceiiiiaiiy ami Russia, 711 
Relander, l.aiiri, |)ies. >>1 TiiilamI, 10-i8 
Relativity, 552 

Religion, in the eaily empires, 21, 23; in Jaiiaii, 350 J., 355; de¬ 
bates instituted lor Moslein.s, 533 
Religious wars, of France, 3.84 /f., .190 
Remagen, 1 l()-i 
Kerneilello eiiliiire, 17 
Remigius, Bishof>, 147 
Remouehamps culture, 18 
Renaissance, 1 Bi, 298, 299 
Kendova T.lamI, I 169 

Rene, Angevin clainiani to throne of Naples, 292, 293 

Rennenk.iiiipl, Cell. Pavel Karlovich, Russian geiier;d,916 

Renner, Karl, i ham ellor of .\u.stria, 1005 

Rennyo, lieacl of the New Pure laiml sect, 359 

Reuse, formation of an eleelccral union [kurvrrein), 302 

Reiitciihank, in Cermany, 998 

Rei>arations, 959, 90? 

Rei)eating rille, 555 

Report on MiiniiUn turrs, 7()4 

Republic of the I )ori, 1031 

Rejuiblie Steel strike, 1056 

Rei>iiblie;iii army, in Ireland, 973 

Republican Tascist Party, Italy, 1140, 1162 

Republican Parly, formed, in c .S., 775 

Repulilic anisrn, in I ranee, f)35 

Repulse, Britisli bat 1 leshij>, 1167 

Requesens y Zuniga, Luis cic, Spanish commander in Nether¬ 
lands, 380 

Requin, Col. Ldoiiard, treaty profcosal to League of Nations, 
959 

Frrntn novariini, encyclic al of I.,co XIII, 993 
Fes (irsttir .Saxonirnr, 192 
kesat a de la Palma, battle of, 773 
Resaina, 124 
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Reserve Bank, in New Zealiind, 1132 
Reserve Bank, of India, 1113 
Restiid J’asha, 'I'urkish eoiiiniandcr, 723 
Keshid I’asha, Turkish reformer, 725, 728 
Resht, taken by Bolshevik licet, IlOH; retaken by I’ersiaii 
Cossack Brigade, 1108; Treaty of, 529 
Restoration monarchy, in I'rance, 626 JT. 

RestreiJOj Carlos, pres, of tiolomhia, 816 
Resumplion Act, for specie payment, in U..S., 7S2, 783 
R(‘les, Ortiz de, named New Ouinea, 894 
Relief, Tiel, slain by /ulus, 851 

Relz, Jean Francois, Cardinal de, in the Fronde, 146 
Reuben, tril)e of, 29, 30 
Reuben James, F.S. destroyer, 1 1 5K 
Reuter, Fudwij; von, (lerman admiral, 946 
Reuter, 1‘aul Julius de, (oncessifrn for lmt>erial Hank of Persia, 
8(.4 

Reval, founded, 204; taken liy (ierm.ans, 943 
Kevocatioii (jf the I'idicl of .\:inles, 443 
Revolt of the rioml'i, in i lorence, 294 
Revolutionary tribunals, .5X3 
Revolver, invented, 5,54 

Rewbel, jean l'rani;ois, membt r of the French DireOory, .5X5 
Reyes, kafael, |)res. ol (Colombia, X15,X16 
Reynaud, I'aul, I raiue, 1135, 1 MX 
Reynier, J('an Louis, I rench general, 596 
Rpza Khan (Re/.a .Xhah Fa!davi>, .Shah of 1‘ersi.i, MOX. 1169 
Rezanov, Nicolai I'etrovich de, Russian ambassador to Jai>an, 
X87 

Rezin, Kitift of D.amascus, 31,35 

Rezon, founded, Kint'dom of Lfamascus, 35 

Rhaetia, 102, 109 

Rhagae, 39 

Rhandeia, 106 

Rhea Silvia, traclitional mother of Romulus, 69 
Rhertium, 4S, 57 

Rheims, iti the World W;ir, 913, 914; see aho Reims 
Rhine, ] 154, 1164 
Rhine League, 302 

Rhinelatid, evacuation, 961,97X; Republe , WO, 997 
Rhode Isl.and and I'rovidetice Plantations, (hartere<l, 511 
Rlnxles, 47 fiassim: sicKe of, 327; captured by the 1 urks, 422 
Rhode-., Cecil John, South .African capitalist and >Iate~,m.an, 
X54, S55, S5t) 

Rhodesia, S55, X56. 918, 10X9 
Khode.siaii Man, 9 
Rhone Valley, 1 163 
kiade, battle ot, 160 

Riarios of Niiiiles, in Pazzi (on.spiracy, 290, 295 
Riart, Luis, pres, of ParaKuav, 1066 
Ribaddi,33 

Ribaut, Jean, lluKuenot settlement in .South ('arolin.i. 493, 50.'i 
Ribbentruj), Joachim von,(ierman loreirtn ininister, 1004, 1012 
Ribeiro, Joao, leads Portuguese revolt aRuinst Spanish rule, .192 
Rilier.'i, fo.s6 (Sjia*;noleltop Spani.sh |>ainter, 3X9 
Ribot, Ale.\andre I'tMi.x loseph, Frtuich prime minister, 93(.. 9.19, 

941 

Ricardo, iJavid, LiiKdish i-tonomisf, 549 

Ricasoli, Betlino, Haron, iirime minister ol Italy, 6.59 

Ricci, Matleo, with Jesuits in China,,537 

Richard 1 {Coeur de Lion), Kiiut of Kiinlarul, 196/., 229, 260 

Richard II, King of Icnglaiid, 267, 26.S, 273, 309 

Richard 111, King ol I'ingland, 271 

Richard, Count of .Autun, 1 5X 

Richanl, Duke of A'ork, claims tlirone of !• ranee. 270 
Rii hard ot Clare (.Strongliowp, expedition to Ireland, 169, 196, 
203 

Richard of Coriiwaall, elected emperor in (ieniiany, 19,x,|3. 257 

Richardson, murdered near Vokoliain.i, .S.X9 

Kii hardson, Dr. lohti, .Arctif e.xplorcr, 563 

Ki( hardsoii, William Adams, U.S. .secretary of tin- treasurv, 7X2 

Richelieu, .Armaiid Fmmanucl du Tlessis, Duke <le, I'rench 

Richelieu, .Armand Jean du Plcssis, Cardinal Duke ol, l iench 
statesman, 3X7, 405, 407; 505 
Richemont. .Arthur, adviser of Ch.tries \ 11 of I r.uice, 27<S 
Richel, (diaries, litdico[i1er, 557 
Richthofen, Manfred von, Cermaii .aviator, 946 
Rieimer, deposes .Avitiis, 122 
Ridley, Nicholas, i'higlisli ctiuia hiiian, 372 
Kieheeck, Jan van, founded Capetown, 524 
Ried, Treaty ol, .599 

Rienzi, ( ola di, It.dian revoliilioiiisi, 2X6 
Kiel, Louis, Canadian reliel, 79t), 797 
Kiesco, (iermiiii, pres, of Chile, XII) 

RilT tribes, in Morocco, X3X, 8.39, 9Sl, 1086 
Riga, founded, 214, 244; huttk oi, 94l>; Tn-aiv of. IP.3.3, 10.38, 
1043; 1151, 1154 

Kigault de Cenoullly, Clmrlcs, l ieiuh admiral, X71 
Riggs, I'.li.as, .American missionary, 717 

Right.s of Man, Declaration of the, in French National .As- 
.sembly, 579 

Rigi'ci/a, book of hymns, 41 

Rii.ser-I.nrsen, ('.iiit. Hjalmar, Anlarelic exploier, 576,577, 1046 

Riksdag, parliament of Sweden, 311 

Rim-Sin, dehuited liy Ilanimurahi, 2o,.39 

Rio Rraneo Law, of Brazil, XI 7 

Rio de laiieiro, sacked, .501: 115.5 

Rio de la I’lrifa, SOO/.; hlockailed hy French and Fnglish. SOX 
RilKiii, Ireaty of, 376 


Rifioti, (ieorge Frederick Samuel Robinson, Marquess of, viceroy 
of India, X70 

Rippenld, John William, Baron de, adventurer, 451 
Ripuarian I r.inks, 143 
Risor^imento, II, Italian news-iiarier, 657 
Ri.sticb, Jovan. jirime iiiinislcr of .Serbia, 714 
Rifsu sect, of Japane.se Buddhists, .3,51 
Kittersclialt, in Cermany, 214 

Rivera, Friictuoso, leader of Colorados in Fniguay, 811 
Rivera, I.uis .Munoz, Jhierfo Riian le.': ■.•r. X24 
Rivera, (len. Miguel Primo de, Sp.misli dictator,909,981 
Riwr-,. i'iarl (Richard Wo(»d\illep executed, 271 
i Riviera coast, 11(>3 

I Riviere, Henri, I'rench ailniiiiistrator, X74, XXtJ 
Rivoli, hat tie of, 5X5 

' Rizaj, Dr. J<w, I'hilippine leailer, 909 

Rizzio, Jjavid, faxorite of .Mary, (Jm-eti of Scots, 373 
I Rjiirik, foinider of a Russian dynasty , 243 
1 Roanoke Island, cantiired l>y l-ederal navy, 776 
I Robher Coiini il, of Fi.hc'r,u-, 142 

Roberiot, Claude, French diplomat. 5X7 
Rohert It (the Pioubj, King <■{ k ranee, 225, 238 
: Robert II, King of Scotland, 272 
i Robert 111, King ol Scotland, 272 
I Robert, brother of llemy 1 of I'rance, 226, 227 
I Robert,('oiint of I’aris, 159 
i Robi-rt of Chester, 194 
I Rohert of Courtenay, Latin enifieror, 259 
Robert (Angevin > of Naples, 29/ 

Rofiert.son ot Charles 11 ol .Naples, 222 
Robert, son of William th.' Cominen.r, 193 
Robert the Strong, 15X, 1.59 

Roliert hrolhers, luiill first hydrogen halloon, .553 
Roller! College, in '1 urkey, 72X 
Robertians, 159 

' Roberts, Frederick ^Sleigh Robert.s, Fiarl, British general, X.57 
Robi-rlsoii, lames, 517 

! Rolicrval, l-ram.ois de la Roch, seigneur de, vicetoy of ( anada, 
i .50.5 

Rolies[)ierre, Augustin , brother of the following, ,5x/ 
Robcspii-rre, Ma.xiinilien Isidore, French revolulioiiarv leaiier, 
5' ()-.^3 

Rohin 267 

! RoliiiiMin, (ieorge, in Tasmania, .899 
' Rohles, (iil, S[ianish Catholii leader, 983 
! Roi a, Julio, pie-^, of .Argeniina, XOX 

Roi atuerle, V icente, l'!< uad'irian le.uler, 81,3, 814 
Roi hainlicaii, lean Baptiste 1 Jonatieri de \ iim-ur. Count, French 
admiral, 522 

Ro, he, M,.f.]uis .Alexandre de la, I rench (olonizer, ,565 
Roche. < Ml(' de l.i,, of Allien-, 258 
, Rochelort, J<inrie(|uin, sieur de, Lreiii h explorer, 524 
; Roi hellc, under siege, 387 

Rothes, I’eter des, tutor of lltMiry III, 19.X 
Rochester, see t'arr, Rohert 

j Rochester, Laiirent e Hyde, Karl of, British statesman, 428 
i Rot k , carvings, in I .ives, 5 

; Rtii kingham, Charles Watson-Wentworth, Manpiis ttf, British 
Jirime minister, 4,3t'v 
Rocroi, battle of, .390 , 440 

Rtidliertus, Jtihanii Karl, (ierman sorialist, 549, ,550 
Roderic k, Visigtilliit king tif Spain , 1()3, 164, 187 
Rodjestvenskv, /inovy Pelrovicii, Russian ailmiial, 752 
Rodneyp Cetirge Rrydges, I'.ngli.sh ailmiral, 4 3(i, 51(i 
Rodriguez, (fen. .A 1 telanhi, jues. til Mexii.ci, 107() 

Rodriguez lie I rancia, Jose, Dictator of Paragu.iy, SOI, 810 

Rodriquez. Simt'in. Spanish rejuifil can, 802 

Roe, Sir 'I'liotnas, Britisli iliplomat, 53,3 

Roehm, Kriist, (lerman Nazd leader, 1003 

Roentgen, Wilhelm Konraii, X-ray-, 552 

Roger of Salisbury, organized hhiglish (-.xdiequer, 196 

Roger of Sieily, 252, 256 

Roger l.lonl of soutueni Italv. ,>1S, 219 

Roger II, of Siiily, 2()x. 210. 212, 219, 223 

Roger Diicos, i'ierre, 1 lem b ievolutionary leatler, 587 

Kogccs Bill, in F.S., 1051 

Roggeveen, Jacob, l)utch iliMtiverer, .894.91 1 
Rogicr, Charles, Belgian statesman, (>2,3 
Rohan, Benjamin tie, liefended Km belli , ,3X7 
Rohan Henri, Dui tie, go\ . ol the V .illeilitie, 410 
Rohlf;., (iust.iv. Afrit an explorer, X26 
Roi, 1169 

Rokuhara T'.iinlai, Kyoto governors, .356 
Roland, Cardin.il, 210 

Rolaiiil de la Plaiiere, Jean Marie, (iirondist leader, 581 
Roland, Mme., 583 

Roll silk, as xvriiing maten.il, 1.3,3, 1.35 

Rollc,Johti,Lngli.shman,refused tup.av tonnage ami poundage, 

375 

Rollo (Ilrolf the (.’.anget;, baptized as Robert, Norman leader. 

159,170;204 
Roma, Itali.an airshiti, 557 
Roman, Prince of thdieia, 244 

Roman Catholics., jieople (dirman lands, 144; under Theodoric 
the (ireat, 145; jiersecuted, in Russia under Alexander HI 
706; see Paiiacy 
Roman de la Rose, 231,267 
Roman Empire, in the west, 155, 162, 216 
Roman Line, of Poiies, 288 
Romaoa, Lduardo de, pres, of Peru, 813 
i Roni'iiios, I reator of religious [Kietry, 173 
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Romanov, Michael, Tsar of Russia; see Michael I 

Romanov, Nikita, Russian boyar, 417 

Romansch, lauKuaRe, 995 

Romanus II liy/anline cmprrnr, ITQ 

Rornanus III (ArKyropolus), Byzantine emperor, 249 

Romanus DioKencs, 250 

Romanus Lecapenus, Byzantine co-emperor with Constantine 
VU,179, 185 

Rome, 68 , 141,150; Synod of, 217, 218; fur later history 

see Bapaev, Italy; 1141, 1150, 1159, 1102 
Rome-Berlin Axis; 964. 991,995, 1015 

Rome Berlin 'rokv’o I'act, siKiied by Hungary, Rumania, Vugo- 
slavia, 1156, 1150 

Rome Protocols, 990, 992. 1007. 1015 
Rdmer, Friedrich, (Tcrman politician, 676 
Rommel, Gen. Erwin, commander of German fortes in North 
Africa, 1160 

Romulus, tradirional founder of Rome, 69 
Romulus Augustus (nicknamed Augustulus), Roman emjieror, 
122 

Rnncpsv’alles, defeat of Franks, 155; Charlemagne’s rear guard 
anuiliilated, 165 

Rooke, Sir George, British admiral, 451,452 
Rckjii, Alhreclit Theodor Emil, Count yon, Prussian minister of 
war. 680, 687 
Rooseljfke, battle of, 277 

Roosevelt, Franklin Delano f52d pre.s. of the U.S.), 963, 966, 
1055-56, 1057, 1155, 1156 elected for fourth term, 

1145; died. 1145 

Roosevelt, Theodore (26th pres, of the U.S.), 753,754, 788, 789, 
790, 791,892, 1079 

Rout and Branch Bill, in England, 376) 

Root-Takahira Agreement, 789, 895, 1049 
Rosamund, daughter of Cunliuund, 150 

Rosas Juan Manuel de, gov. of Buenos Aires, 806. SOS, 810, 811 
Roscellinus, champion (if nominalism, 228 
Rosebery, Archibald f'liilip Primrose, 5th Earl of, Briiisli piime 
minister, 618. 742,745,849 
Rosccraiis, William Starke, Federal general, 778 
Rosen, Roman Romanovich, Baron, Russian diiilomat, 747, 886 
Ross. Gustavo. Liberal leader in GTile, 1065 
Ross, James Clark, Arctic exnlorer, 565, 575 
Ross, Cant, John, Arctic explorer, 562, 5<»5 
Ross, Sir Ronald, on tratismission of jnalaria, 552 
Ros.s Dependency, in Antarctica, 576 
Rossa, OTionovan, Irish agitator, 6 14 
Rossliach, battle of, 46)7 
Ro.s.sctti, Constantine. Rumanian leader, 7 |9 
Rossi, Maurice, worhJ distance record in airplane, 558 
Ro.s.si, Count I'elegrino Luigi Ediaardo, J'apal statesman, 549, 
654/. 

Rostopchin, Feodor \ asilycvich, Russian general, 598 
Rosfor. 1155 

Roswitha, nun of 6:andcrshcim, 162 

Rosyth, British naval base, 917, 946 

Rothari, becomes Roman C’atholic, 150, ISl 

Rotterdam, blasted by I.uflivafic, 1146 

Roubai.x, taken by British, 950 

Rouher, Eug^ine, Erencii .salesman, 031 

Round Barrows culture, 17 

Roundhead, parliamentarian 1‘uritan, 377 

Kound-tidile conferences, in fndia, 1113 

Rous, .Sir John, motion censuring Lord North, 436 

Kou.sseau, lean-Jacques, French [Kilitical iheori'^l, 460, 728 

Rouvicr, IVfiuirire, firemier of France, 740, 755 

Roux, Sylvain, in Madagascar, 859 

Roverc, I'rancesco della, Bojie .Sixtus IF, 290 

Rovere, (iiuliano della. Cardinal, Pope Julius II, 395 

Roveredo, battle of, 585 

Rowanduz, taken liy Russians, 927 

Rowlalt Acts, in India, till 

Roxana, wife of Alexander the Great, 65, 66, 77 

Roxelana, wife of Sultan Suleiman, 423 

Royal African Co., 433. 525 

Royal I'itles Bill, in lingland, 616) 

Royalist plot, in France, 979 

Roye, abandoned by Germans, 938; taken by British and 
French, 950 

Roze, Pierre Gustave French admiral, 885 
Rubattino Co., of Italy, 854 
Rubber, vulcanizing process, 5.54 
Rubicon, crossed bv (faes.ir, 97, 99, 100 

Rudini, Antonio Starabba, Marciuis de,prime minister of Italy, i 
660./. 

Rudolf I, German emperor, 158, 240/., 246, 299 
Rudolf JI, (terman emficror, 402 
Rudolf III, of Burgundy, liis death, 205 
Rudolf 1, King of Juran Burgundy, 157 
Rudolf III, of Swabia, 506 
Rudolf, Austrian Archduke, 694 

Rudolf, Duke of Burgundy, 159; elected King of Italy, 215 

Rudolf of Swabia, aiiti king against Henry IF, 207 

Rudolf. Lake, discovered, 828 

RiKlrarlaman, 129 

Ruel, 'I'reaty of, 440 

Rufinu.s, 121 

Rufus, r'acnius, in conspiracy against Nero, 107 

Rufus, Lucius Verginius, Roman general, 107 

Rufus, Publius Rulilius, reforms Roman military system, 92 

Rufus, Publiu.s Sulpicius, 95 

Ruge, Arnold, German politician, 076 


Rugians, 143 

Ruhr, invaded by French and Belgians, 9.58, 974 977 997 
Ruhr Falley, 1164 . 

Rulirorf, occupied hy Frcndi, 956. 959, 997 

Ruiz de Apodaca, Juan, viierov of Mexidi, 804 

Rukh, Shah, .son of i iimir, .klO 

Ruhk, Shah of Persia, 529 

Rukn al-Dawla, gets i)art of Persia and Iraq, 190 

Rukn-i-Alam, a Persian .saint, 355 

Rulc-of reason, doctrine, 790 

“Rule of the ‘colonels,”’ in Poland, 1059 

Rum Rebellion, 896, 898 

Rumania. 719 //., 738. 760, 925, 934. 935, 944, 948, 949, 956, 
977. 1009, 1024 1 135, 11.56, 1 1.57; occupied by Ku.s.sia, 

1142; 114.5, 1149, 11.50; surremlered to Russia, 1154; 1171 
Rumili Uissar, see Castle of Europe 
Rump I’arliamenf iti England, .579, 125, 426 
Runciman, Lord VValler, British statesman, 971, 1011 
Runes, in Viking jieriod, 170 
Kunnymede, signing of Magna Carta, 197 
Rupert III, Elector, 298 
Rupert. Prince, .Siuart general. .577, 427 
Riippell, Jkloiiard, .African ex-plorer, 826 
Rnpprecht of Bavaria, Prince, 913 
ku.sas I, II, III, 38 

Kush, Richard, .American minister to England, 644 
Riish-Bagot Agreement, 770 

Russell,Edward d-iter Earl of Orford), British admiral, 128,431 
Russell, Ford John, British (irime minister, 0l)(>, tiOi', 612, 613, 
795, 906 

Russell, Ford 6)do, British dij)loinat, 733 

Russell, Ford William, in confederation against Charles 11,428. 
4.51 

Russia, history, 16,242 f .,3U> fL. 415 /.,47l 701 

741 ,/L, 913/., 1027.//.; in .Second World War, iuv.ided Fin- 
laml, 1135; invadeii Iran, neutrality treaty with Japan, 
mulu.nl .aid treaty with (Beat Britain, invadis! 1)> (lermany, 
1137; 20-vear treaty with Poland, 111,5; invaded I’oland, 
1145;exp(jlle(l from l.e.igueof Nations, 1145/.; non aggression 
I)act with Japan, 1150; invaded l)y (leriii.tny, 1151: cam- 
paigtis, 1151.//.; tirst Russian protocol, 1151; 1155; declared 
war on Bulgaria, 1154; declared war on Japan, invaded .Man¬ 
churia, 1169, iin 
Russi,in American Fur Co., 798 
Russian Arctic dcvidopment, 570 
Russian armada, defeated fiy the Greeks, 179 
Russian Austrian Agreement, of 1897, ()95, 746, 751, 757 
Russiaii-Bulgarian Agreement, of 1909, 757 
kiissian-Chinese Agreement, of 1902, 751 
Russian Chinese Treaty, 882 

Russian ( liiirch, independent of Constantinople, 417 
Russian * ierman 'Preaty, of 1887, 741-743 
Russian-jaiianese War, 886/. 

Russian Law, earliest law code, 243 

Russian Kevolution, 9.58, 940, 941 

Russian J'urkestan, in Post Palaeolithic period, 13 

Kus.sians (Varangians),first appe.irance, 177; 179,215,247,316 

Russo-I'innish War. 1135, 1145 J. 

Russo-Turki.sh War. 6)16, 705 

Rustam, Persian commander, 128, 1,86 

Rustam Shah, of Persia, .5.50, 526 

Rustem Pasha, Turkish grand vizier, 423 

Kustcnburg, at (.'apefown, 850 

Kusficus, Junius Arulenus, executed, 109 

Ruthenia, renamed Carfialho-Ckraine, 1013; 1144 

Rutherford, Ernest, radio activity, 552; 553 

Kye House Plot, in England, 4 28 

Kyerson, Egerton, (Janadian rebel leader, 795 

Kykov, Alexei Ivatiovdch, Kiissian Bolshevik, 10.56 

Kymili, John, Antarctic explorer, 577 

Ryi) no Cige, commentary on Ja|)anesc laws, .550 

Rvn no Shiige, on Japanese hiw's, .550 

Ryohu Shinli), Japanese religions fielicf, 350 

Ry.swick, Treaty of, 431,439, 444, 445, 447, 494, 514 

Rvti, Risto, President of Finland, 1142 

Kzher, 1153 

S4 Mem clc, founded .Sao Paulo, 501; and Rio de Janeiro, 501 
.Saalfeld, battle of, 592 
.8aar, iileliiscile in. 1003 
.Saar River, 116>4 

.Saavedra, BautLsta, pres, of Bolivia, 1067 

S.iavedra Cedron, Alvaro, exjiedition to Philijipinc Islands, 908 

Sabaean Kingdom, 13 

.Sabin, Bulgar ruler, 182 

Sabine, Capt. Edward, magnetic observatory on Pendulum 
Island, 562, 56)3 
Sal)incs, 6)8, 70, 74 

Sabinians, juri.spriidencc schools, 116 
Sabinus, Julius, 108 
Sabinus, Nvmphidias, [>racfect, 107 
Sabttrai-dokoro, 355 

Saburo Kiinisu, Japanese envoy to IJ.S., 1166 
-Saburov, Pierre Alexandrovich, Russian diplomat, 737 
Sacasa, Juan, pres, of .Nirar.igiia, 1073 
Sacheverell, ilenry, preached ultra-dory sermons, 432 
Sacken, Gen. Dmitri, Russian general, 599 
Sacraments, decreed by Fourth Lateran Council, 221 
Sacred Mount, 71, 72 
Sacred Wars, 52, 56, 64, 65 

Sacrosancta, superiority of council over pope, 289 
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Sacrovir, Tuliun, leads revolt of the Aedui, 103 

Sa’d ibn-Ala VVa.i.|.-s, leads Arabs a^-ainst IVrsians, 128, 185 

Sadanob^ Matsiidaira, Jattanese recent, 548 

Sadafja, The, of the Mazyadid dynasty, 190 

SadiUiarnta'l>uiularika-sutra, 129, 130 

Saddurees, 32 

Sadi-Carnot, Marie Trancois, pres, of France, 639,640 

Sadowa, .sec Konif^piratz, battle of 

Sadyattes, of the Mermnadae, 37 

bafavid dynasty, in Persia, 330 

SatTarid dynasty, 189 

Salti, Aurelio, Roman leader, 655 

Safi, Shah of Persia, 528 

.Sail al-ltin of Ardabil, 526 

Sa^;as, Norwegian, 205, 305 

Sayasta, Praxedes Mateo, Spanish statesman, 647, 823 
Sayuntum, 87 

ISaichd (IteiiKyo Daishi), founder of the Tendai sett in lanan 
352 

Saiyo of Satsmna, leader in the Satsuina kehellion, 889, 890 

.Saigon, I'reaty of, 874, 880 

Saikaku, lhara, Ja|ianese author, 547 

Sailendra dynasty, in Malaysia, 318 

St. Adalbert, of Prague, 244 

Sf. Albans, battle of, 270 

Saint-Arnaiid, Arniand Jacajues Leroy do, French general, 032, 
727 

St. Augustine, Church father, 142 

St. Augustine, in Florifia, 514 

St. Iternard, of Clairvaux, 228 

St. Cfhristojiher, settled, 510; ceded to England, 514 

.St. (.'lair, Ceil. .Arthur, 7(\C> 

.St. Cermain, truce of, 384; 'I'reaty of, 953, 1005 

St. Cermain, Comte de, war minister of Louis XVI, 44S 

Si. Cermain-en laiye, Treaty of, 443, 471 

St. (iiles' riot, in Fdinliurgh, 370 

Sf. Cothard Railway, in Swif/erland, 607 

,St. Cotthard, battle of, 483 

St. Helena, i.sland, 003 

St. Jean de la t roi.x, reformed monasteries, 389 
St. Jean de Maurienne conferenci*, 937 

St. |ohn, Henry, \iscount llolingluoke, English statesman, 
4.^2,4.33,434 

St. Jonn, Oliver, resist.s imposition ol a lienevolenee, 374 

St. Joiin, of Rila, 183 

St. John the Creator, 164 

St. John’s Chapel, in Tower of London, 193 

.Saint-Just, I.ouis de, French revolutionary leader, 582 

Si. Runigunde, wife of Henry H of (jcrinany, 102 

St. Lo, 1163 

St. Ladislas, of Hungary, 245 

St. l.eger, Cen. liarr\, .521 

St. l.ucia, 1148/., 1]'.55, 11.58 

St. Lucia Hay, annexed by Hritaiu, 854 

St. -Maio.uf, 1103 

St. Mark's (.'hurch, Venice, 224 

St. Michael, Shrine of. 217 

St. Mihiel, in the First Worhl War. 914, 921,950, 1049 
St. I’aul (Saul of 'Parsiis), 100; 113 
.St. I’aul’s (.'atliedral, London, 427 
St. I'eter's Yard, kus.sia, 307 

St. Pelersliurg,founded, 479; renamed I’etrograd, 1028;Treaties 
of, 408, .590, 880 
St. Ihdersliurg Protocol, 723 
St. Pierre and Miciiieloti, 1138 
St. Huenlin, battles ot, 372, 383, 389, 395, 950 
Sain'l Ruth, French general, 430 
St. Sava, Archhishoj) of Serfiia, 247 

Saint -Simon, ('ount ( laiide Henri de, Utopian socialist, 549,028 

St. Stejihen (I) of Hungary, 241, 245 

Ste. 'I'heresa de Jesus, (.’armeliic nun, 389 

St. Thomas, 1154 

St. VVenceslas, murdered, 239 

Saionji, Marquis Kiinmochi, premier of Japan, 892, 893,952 
Saipan,1169 
Sais, 21,24 
Saitic revival, 24 

Saito, Makotci, Viscount, premier of Japan, 1126 
Saiyidd-Edjil Chamsal-Din Omar, Mohammedan linancier,345 
.Saka rulers, of India, 128, 129 
Sakarioue Tamuramaro, 351 
Sakas subdued,43, 124 

Saker, Edward, Baptist mission at Ambas Bay, S40 
.Sakhalin, 1171 
Sakic-Ceuzi, 13 
Sakkara, 23 

Sakkaria, battle of, 1021,1095 
Sakunlala, 131 
Sakya, 42 
Sakyamitra, 331 
.Sakyamuni, 129 

Salaclin (Salah al Din), 254 , 256 , 257 , 262 /. 

Salado, battle of, 280, 284 
Salamana, 1169 

Salamanca, Daniel, pres, of Bolivia, 1067 
Salami's, battle of, 40, 54, 56 

Salandra, Antonio, prime minister of Italy, 662, 925, 930, 988 

Salankayana of Vengi, 132 

Salasco, (Tarlo Canera tli, Italian general, 654 

Salazar mission, 687 

Salbai, Treaty of, 535 


.Suldanha, Manuel de, J'oriuguese ambassador to China, 539 
Salerno, tapifal of a l.oinbard principality, 217; 1142, 1162 
Salgharids, hoM l ar-, 255 
Saiian Franks, 143, 147 
Salian House, of tierman emperors, 205, 208 
Salic Law, in France. 273, 442; in Spain, 450, 644; in Hanover, 
669 

Salim, Prince, sre Jahangir 
Salinator, Marcus Livius, 88 
Salisbury, in Maslionaland, 855 

S.ilisbury, Robert Arthur TaUint Crasft.yne-Cccil, 3d Marquess 
of, Hrilish prime mimstei, 017,618, 619, 734, 735, 744 Ja? 

750,786 . 

Salisbury, Robert Cecil, F.arl of, 374 

S.allust (Cains Sallustiiis Cnsi.us), Roman historian, 100 

.Salvador, El, 1071,1074 

Salv.'itierra, Juan Mari.i, jcsiiit missionary, 499 
Salviiis, John Adler, Swedish difdomal, 408 
Salvius, Julianu.-, 110 110 

Salza, Hermann von, leader of Tfutonic Kni'difs, 211, 214, 257 

S.dzbiirg, votc*s for union witli (lennany, 1000 

Sain’al, Kingdom of, 34, 35 

Samanids, dynasty, 189, 190, 332 

.Siinanfabhadra, 130 

Samara, taken by Czech frooi)s, 947 

Sarnarcaml, taken by Moslems, 186 

.Sani.aria, 27, 31.32 

Saniarra, reached by British, 938 

Saniiivrda, 41 

S.imbhaji, Raja of the Marafhas, 534 

Sainh, captures Xarbonne, 187 

Sami, Mahmud, premier ol Egypt, 831 

Samiaii.s, 53, 54 

Sanikara of Malabar, 330 

Sanikhva-korika, 131 

Samnile Wars, 73, 74 

Samnites, 08. 73. 74. 78. 86. 87, 94 

Sariui, Frankish tradesman, 2.V> 

Samoa. 784, 894, 890, 911.918 
Samoan Islund.s, divided, 749, 911 

Sanioiloviili, Prof. Kiiduliih Lazarevich, Russian .scientist, 570 

Saraori. .Maridirigo ruler, 841,842 

Samos, 47 passim 

Samos, Philipiiine island, llo9 

Samos.ila, 108 

Saniolhrace, 03 

.Sainjcson, William 'J'bomas, Aniericc.T! .admiral, 824 
Sam.son, 30 

Samsonov, Alexander \'asilycvich, Russian general, 916 
.S'amndragtipfra, 130 
Samuel, 30 

S.amucI, Hulgarian tsar. 180, 181, 183, 249 

Samuel, Sir llerberl, high commissioner lor Palestine, 969, 1100 

San, battle of, 922 

San Diec'o. founde<l, 49,4 

San Fr.iiuisfo Conlen.iice, 1144, 1171 

San ((crrnaiio, peace of, 211 

San (iioviinni di Mediia. 9/5, 927, 949 

San Ciuiiano, .Antonio I’aterno-f .'asielli, Marquis di, Italian for¬ 
eign minister, 923 

San lldefonso, I'reaties of. 4.52, 495, 502 

San Jacinto, battle of, 772 

San Jacinto, American steamship, 776 

San Juan, 1154 

.San Juan Hill, battle of, 787 

San Lorenzo, Treaty of, 700 

,<an Marco library, >90 

San Marlin, Crau, pres, of Cuba, i077 

San Vanin, Jos6 de, commander in Kio de la IMafa, 800, 801, 
802,803,800 
San Mateo. Treaty of. 802 
S.in Remo Conference, 987 
San Salvador, in the Muhaniac, 367, 805 

San Seliastian, taken by the Insurgents in Spanish Civil War, 
983 

San Siefano, Treaty of, 705, 717, 735 

Sanaa 'Ireatv of, 1104 

.SaBchi, 42.43, 129, 131 

Sancho II, of Castile. 233. 239 

Sancho I, of Portugal, 2.59 

Sancho, of Lcmn. 164 

Sancho, son of Alfonso X of Castile, 235 

Sancho the Fat, of Leon, 164 

Sancho the Creat, of Navarre, 164, 237 

Sanclemente, Miguel, jires. of Colombia, 815 

Sancroft, William, Archbi'^hop of Canterbury, 429 

Sand, Karl, German revolutionary, 669 

Sand River Convention, 852 

Sanderson, William, English exiilorer, 559 

.Sandino, Gen. Agustino, Nicaraguan rebel, 1073 

Sandler, Rickard, premier of Sweden, 1047 

Sandracoltus, 81 

Sandwich Islands, see Hawaii 

Sandys, Sir FMwin, in Virginia colony, 508 

Sanetonio, Japanese shogun, 356 

Sanfuentes, Juan Luis, pres, of Chile, 810 

Sang Hung yang, 134 

Sanga, 345 

Sanhedrin, 105, 107 

Sanjo IT. Emperor of Japan, 353 

Sanjurjo, Gen. Jvs6, Spanish insurgent, 982, 983 
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Sanlicy, John, 1st Viscount, 967 
.Sanron sect, in J.ijuni, 351 
Sanskrit, 42, 131, 132 

Santa Anna, Antonio l.oiic/, dc, ];rc‘s. of Movico, S2I 
Santa Ci ii/., Andros, uros. of Bolivia, .sOi, 606, iHli 
Santa Cruz Islands, tliscovcrod, S9l 
Santa KIcna peninsula, 1150 
Siuita Fe, founded, 492 

.Santa llerinafidad, union of Castilian towns, 2S2 
Santa Marpherita, I reatv of. 9XS 
Santa Maria, Doniiii^ft, pres, of Chile, .S(l9 
Santa Sophia, in Constantinoi>le, 327 

.Santanfler, Francisco dc I'aula, pres, of New tlr.iiiada, SO.?, SI4 

Santareni, Joac de, exnlorer, 3f)4 

Santiago, liattle of, 7K7 

.Santiap'cj, Chile, 1155 

Santiarto cle Camposiella, 104 

.Sanlideva, his poeni lUnlhifharynviUani, 131 

Santo Dominp'o, 4S0, 7S9, S21, S25 

Santos, F.duardo, pres, c.f Coloinhia, 1070 

.Santos-I tuniont, Alberto, Brazilian aeronaut, .s,s7 

Sao 1‘aulo de Luanda , set t led, 524 

.Saiiieanza, tcaille of, 298 

.SaiM'lio, Creek poetess, 48 

Sarac ens, defeat ()tto 11, 1 (>2; 21 2; raid into l.ombarde, 21,''; de- 
leat Adriatic |)irales, 249, Srr aho Moslem- 
Sarafo\', Horis, Macedonian revolutionar\', 718 
.S,ara,L;<issa, captured liv Moslems, lo3, 187; battle oi, 4.s0; 
1 reaty of, 908 

Sarah, Lucliess of MarlborouKh, 4.?l 
Sara.icwc), assassination of h'ranc i', herdinancl, 7t»l 
.Saralop'a, .cec Memis lleinht'-, battle of 
Sarawtik, ceded to Sir James Hrooke, 877 
.Sarbadarids, in Khurasan, 330 

Sardinia, 34, 8b, 99, 1 58, 218; .rrr .Savoy, Fiedmont; 1141, 1142, 
1192 

Sardinians, 24 

Sardis, 37, 4.8, 5.3, bO 

Sarclur I, II, III. IV, of Armenia, 38 

SarKon 1, 25, 35; II, 27, 31,33, 38, .39 

Sari Hair, bccttle of, 920 

.S.irikamish, bat tic- oi, 919 

.Sarmatians, attac k on I )anul>e frontier. Ml, 120 
Sanniento, Dorniinro, pres, of .Argentina. 808 
Sarnalh, 43, 131 

Sarrail, Maurice Laid P'.mmamiel, Fn-nc h yeiic-r.il, 927. 9.?4. 
918, 1098 

Sarraut, Albert, premier oi France, 979, lOS.s 
Sarsfielrl, I'atric k, defeated at Aunbrim,430 
Sarvd (.htrsttna samyriilm, ,?.?8 
Saryastivaclin, a sec t, I 28 
Sarwat I’asha, ynemier oi Kjcvpl. 1083 
Sasbaeh, battle c)l, 44 2 
Saskateliewan, Canaclian yuoviiue, 797 
Sassaniaii dynasty, 2(), 124-32, l.ft» 

.S(iliif:inii, 12 ft 
Satakani I'diifiire, 132 
Sat.da, 108 
Sii/di’u/iiniii ,129 

Satsiima Che’shQ, Tosa, and lllzen, otter to abcclmli ir-ed.'li.,tu, 
899 

Saftasai, poems, 129 
“Salurnians,” 90 

Satnrninus, Luc ins Appiileiu.', 93, 109 

Samli Arabia, new name of KitiKciomof Ib-ia/ and .Veici, I!04, 
11 Ob 
Saul, 30 

Sdnuiidranaiuld, 129 
Saushsluittar, 28 
S.-iulrantika seliool, 131 

.Sa\'aye, |ohn, I'lol ayainst (,)ueen I'lizabelh, 373 
SaviiKe, Mic liael Joseph, pretiiic-r of .New Zeedami, 1 132 
Sa\aye Island, 89b; anne.'cecl to Nc-w Zealancl, 908 
Savannah, founded, 514; ca|itnrec! fey Ifritish, 522 
SavdHtidh, steamshij., 770 

Savior, of the Nation, with .Allianians in insurrection ayainsl 
■Lurk.-,. 732 

Savonarola, Cirolamo, Dominican Liar, 290, 296 
.Sa\'ov, Mic hael, it'ilyar y<.-ner;d, 719, 7b0 
Savov. .397, 458, 463 
Saxa l<libra, 119 

Saxe, Maurice, Count cle, French rnciridial. 4,?4, 4f)() 

Saxo Crammaticus, his Jlislorio Ddnua, 399 
Saxons, 121, 142; in Fnylancl, 166: 245, 246 

Saxony, concpierecl by < diarleniaym-. 153; oxerrun bv Ma^- 
yarsy 158; ]b0, 4b5,'4bb, lt.8. 569 
Say, Jean Haptisle, I reneh political economist, 519 
Save and Sc le, W illiam I'iennes, Lord, riylits to Coiim-etieuI 
River \ :.lley, .509 

Sayt al Dawla, eaiitured Aleppo, 190 

.Sayyid Ali Mohammed, foumler of H’ahisni, 864 

Sayyid Klnilifa, Sultan of Zanzibar, 848 

.Sayyicl .Said, representetive of Sultan of Muscat, 817 

Sayyid Zia udDin, I'ei dan writer, 1108 

Sazonov, Seryei Dmitrievich, Russian statesman, 721,757, 758, 
920,925,"30 

Scnex'ola, (Juintiis Mueiu.s, 71, 100 
Scalip:er;s, of \'eroiia, 299 

Seanderbep ((>eorKe ('astriota), Albanian liero, 327 
Scandinavia, 170,20.331 1410.//., 471 /., 697/., 1045/. 
Scapa Flow, Ifritish naval base, 017, 946, 99b 


ScarborouKli, homharded, 917 
.ScerdiJaidas, 87 

Scliac lit, Hjaltnar, Cerman financier and statesman, 998; 1004 
Schall von Itell, |ohan .Adam, reformed dynastic calendar, 537, 
539 

Schartihorst, Cerman cruiser, 917 

Scharnhorst, tierhard Johann David von, I’nissian Keneral,594, 
599 

.Sch.'irtlin, .Seljasfian, in the .Sehmalkalclie League, 402 
Sehanenliery, Alexis Henry .Antoine Halthasar, Bciron dc-, 460 
.Srheer, Keinhard, Cerman admiral, 951 
.Seheideiiiann, I’liilipp, Cerman Socialist Ic-ader, 951,995 
.Scherer, Harlhelemy Louis Joseph, hrencli yenc-ial, 586 
Sehill, herdinaml Haplisla von, I’nissian general, 592, 595 
Srhisni Act, 43.3, 134 

.Schleitlier, (ien. Kurt von, Cerman ehaneellor, 999, 1003 
Si hleieluT, .Matthias Jakol>, cell tlieory in pliysioloyy, 551 
Selileiermaehi-r, Friedrich Daniel F.rnsl, Cerman [cliilosopher, 
j 5‘>4 

1 Sc hleswiy, 160, 203, 312 

j Sehleswiy Holstein c|iiestion, 676, 681,697, 953, 996 
I .Selilielli-n I’lan, in XVorhl W'ar, 913 
! .St hmalkalclif l.eaiyue, 401 
1 .Sehmalkalclie War, 402 

I Sehmerliny, .Anton, .Aii.--trian minister for foreiyri affairs, 675 
i .Schmidt, I’rof. Otto, Russian exjilorer, 5()7, 570 
I Schnaelide, Ciiillaume, French cuslcims olhcial, 6.39, 601,740 
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ShenR Tsu, of the K’anp Hsi Kei^n, ,S37, 540 
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SherilTmuir, hat tie of, 434 
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Sherman, William 'l ei unisch, Federal general, 770 

Sherman AntiTrust Law, in C.S., 785, 787 

Sherman SilvrT I’urchase Act, in U.S., 785, 786 
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Shiloh, hattle of, 778 
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Shimonoseki, Treaty of, 743 f., 881,886, 801 
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Shinran Shotiin, founded New J’ure Land sect, 356 

Shinto, religion in Jajian, 138 

Shiphtiilding, the use of iron, 554 

Ship-money, fax in laiglaiid, 376 

Shiriping Board of U.S., 702 

Shipiiing Control (rommission in Lnglatid,020 

Ship subsidy policy of C.S., 775 

Shir Ali, Amir of Afghanistan, 867 

Shirase, Lt, (ihoku, jaiianese e.xi lorer, 575 

Shirawaka, liniperor of Japan, 354 

Shirawaka II, Emrieror of Japan, 354 

Shire sy.steni, in Knglami, 167 

Shirkuh, vizier of Egypt, 2t)2 

Shirley, Sir Anthony and Sir Robert, English adventurers, 424, 
526 

Shirley, W'illitim, captured Louisbnrg, 515 

Shishman^ Tsar of Hulgaria, 322, 324 

Shitenndji, inonastery in Jaiian, 140 

Shogun, Japanese title, 356, 544 
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Sholos, Cihristopher lailliam, use of ty|)ewritcr, 555, 781 

Shtimu, £rri{ieror of Jai»aii, .350 

Shore, Sir John, gov. gen. of India, 53(1 
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Shoshenk (later .Slieshonk), 24 

Shfitoku, Emperor of Jiipan, 140, 351 
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Shrewslnirv, (’harles 'I'alhot, Etirl of, English statesman, 429, 
4.30, 4.31', 434 

Shu or Shu-Han dynasty, 135 
Shubhiluliu, King of the Hittites, 29, 35, 36 
ShQbun, Japanese paitilei, .358 

Shufeldl, ('ai)t, Robert 'U'ilson, Amcritan emissary to Korea, 
88.5, 890 

Shuh Chih Reign of Shih Tsu, 537 
Shiiisky, Basil, Russian tsar, 418 
Shuiskys, Russian noble family, 415 
Shurur, battle of, 526 
Shuster, 124 

Shuster, William Morgan, treasurer gen, of Persia, 75.8, 865 
Shutarna, 29 

Shutruk nahunte, raiiled Babylonia, 39; 11, .39 
Shuvalov, Peter Andreievit li, Russian diiilomal, 7.36 
Siam, 347, 541,8721114 
Siamese j 44 

Siberia, in T’alaeolithic period, 7; in Post Palaeolithic, 14; coast 
surveyed, 562 
Sibittibaal, 33 
Sibil!, battle of, 934 

Sibley, Henry Hastings, Arnerii an general, 780 
Siccardi, (fiuscpi)C, Italian statesman, 657 
Sicels, disidp-ce Sicans, 52; 57 
Sicilian Vespers, War of, 222, 231,258, 290, 321 
Sicilians, 24; originally Sicans, 53 

Sicilv, ancient, 52, 53, 57, 66 78, 86; conipiered hv Moslems, 
158, 177, 2E5. 217; medieval, 210/., 212, 213, 218 290, 292, 
447; revolution, 651; 659; modern, il42; invntled by Ameri¬ 
can, British, and C’anadian forces, 1159, 1162 
Sickingen, Franz, von, Herman knight, 400 
Sicknes.s In.snrance Law, in Ccrinany, 6‘)0, (i92 
Siculan cultures 1, II, 111, 17 
Sirvon. 43, 50, 52, 79, 90 
Siddhanta, 42 

Siddhartha, founder of Buddhism, 41 
Sidi Barrani, 1160 

Sidi Idriss, Sheikh, liead of the Senussi, 1087 
Sidi Mohammed, Sultan of Morocco, 525 


Sidi Mohammed III, Sultan of Morocco, 1088 

Sidney, Algernon, in a confederation against Charles II, 428 

Sidney, Henry, signs invitation to William of (Irangc, 429 

Sidnev, Sir Philip, English poet, 373 

Sidon', 27, 32, 33, 53 

Sidonians, 32 

Sicbener (Joncordat, in Switzerland, 666 

Siege engines, 27 

Siegebert, Ripuarian Frank, 147 

Siemens, Werner von, introduced the electric street car, 556 
Siemens, Sir William, open hearth method of steel-making, 555 
Sien-pi Mongols, 134, 135 
Sierra Leone, British colony, 840, 1090 
Sievershau.sen, battle of, 402 

Sieves, Emmanuel Joseph, Abb6, French revolutionary leader, 
579, 587 
Sigeric, 144 
Sigeum, 51, 52 

Sigismund I, King of Poland, 415 

Sigismund II (August), King of I’olaml, 413, 414 

Sigismund III, King of I'oland, 415-418 

Sigismund, Herman cnnicror, 288, 289, 302,305, 306, 307, 314, 
318,324 

Sigismund, King of Sweden, 413 

Sigiiciiza y Hongora, (.’arlos, Srianisli-American scientist, 500 

Sikhs, a religious order, 534, 868, 870 

Sikorsky, Igor, devcloiied tvvin-niutored i>lanes,557 

Silaharas, a dyna.sty, 337 

Siles, Hernando, [ires, of Bolivia, 1067 

Sile-sia, 239, 240. 1145 

Silesian W'ars, 1st and 2<1, 465, 466; 3d or Seven \ears’, 466 

Silesians, defeated by Mongols, 211 

Siling Vandals, in .Spain, 144 

Silistria, taken by Bulgar-tierman forces, 934 

Silius, Haius, revolt in Gaul, 103 

Silk lloss pa|)er, 135 

.Silla, Korean state, 137 /., 140, 348 

Silva, Antonio Maria da, I’ortuguese t>rime minister, 985 

Silva Xavier, Jo.iquiiii Jose da. revolution in Minas (ieraes, 502 

Silvela, Augustino Francisco, Si>anish statesman, 647 

Silver (literary) Age, 112 

Silver mines, of I'olfisi, 489, 492; of Mexico and Peru, 499 

Silver Pavilion (Hinkaku), in Kyoto, 359 

Silver Purchase .^ct in U.S., 785, '786, 1054 

Silver standard, abandoned by C’hina, 1120 

Silvestre, Feriiatidez, Sfianish general, 981, 1087 

Simbirsk, taken by Czech troops. 947 

Simeon, tribe of, 20 

.Simeon I, Prnce of Moscow, 316 

.Simeon II, King of Bulgaria, 1141 

Siiiihavishnu (f’allava), 335 

Sitniidar, 1 

Simnel, Lambert, English pretender, 369 
Simon, Sir John. British slalesmaii, 969 

Simon, Jules (Jules Francois Simon Suisse), French premier, 63S 

Simon, the Maccahec, 32 

Simonides, poet, 53, 62 

Simony. 205, 206. 208 216,217 

Simorich, (icn., Yugoslavian premier, 1150 

Simpson, Thomas, of the Hudson’s Bay tio., 563 

Simpson, Mrs. Wallis Warfield, marries Duke of Windsor, 970 

.Simuka, 129 

Sinai, 23, 30 

Sinanthropus pekinensis, 6, 9 
Sinclair, Harry Ford, American promoter, 1051 
Sind, 43; conquered, 186; 187; treaty with England, 868; an¬ 
nexed, 870 

Singapore, occupied !>y British, 868, 875; 1167, 1171 
Singara, 125 

Sinn Eein, in Ireland, 971 
Sinobaldo Eiesco, see Innocent IV 
.Sino Japanese tarifl agreement, 1126 
.Sino-japanese War, 7()7, 881,886, 891 
Sinuessa, 74 

Sinuhet, story of, 23, 29 
Sioux Indians, defeated, 780 
Si[)par, 25, 39 

Siricius, author of the earliest decretal, 142 
Sirovy, Hen. Jan, Czechoslovak prime minister. 1011 
Si.smondi, Jean Simondc de, French political economist, 549 
Sistan, 124 

Sistine ChaiK'l, in Rome, 290 
Sistova, Treaty of, 485 

Sit-down strikes, in France, 979; in U.S., 1056 

Sitka, Alaska, founded, 798 

Sitting Bull, Sioux Indian chief, 780 

Siut, 21 

Siva,132 

Sivaism, 331 

Sivaji, wins title of raja, 534 
Sivamara 11, King of Mysore, 336 
Sivapithccus, 1 

Six Acts, of British Parliament, 605 
Six Edicts, of Turgot in France, 448 
Six National Histories, of Japan, 350 
Six Nations, American Indians, 513 
Six-Year Plan, in Mexico, 1076 
Sixth (.!rusade, 257 

Sixtus, Prince, of Bourbon, in the First World War, 936,942 
Sixtus IV (Francesco della Rnvere), Potie, 290, 295 
Sixtus V (Felice Pcrettl), Pope, 396 
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Slcapcrrak, see Jutland 
Skalds, of Iceland, 205 
Skandagupta, repulsed Wliite Huns, 150 
Skobelev, Michael Dmitreievich, Russian general, 738 
Skopin-Shuisky, Michael, Russian leader, 4lH 
Skoro[)adski (Skorojaadsky), 1‘avei, hetman of the Ukraine,943, 
1031 

.SkottowCj Capt., English re[)resentative at Canton, 540 
Skouloiidis, Sophocles, premier of tlreece, 927 
Skull, as a drinking-cup, 150 
Skupshtina, |)arliament of Serbia, 713, 714 
Skutkonung, Olaf, ruler of Sweden, 203 

Skwarazynski, Cen. Stanislas, Polish nationalist leader, 1040 
Skylax, Creek admiral. 42 

Slater, Samuel, applied machinery to cotton-sr)inning, 764 
Slatin (Sir Rudolf Carl von) Hey, surrenders to the Mahdi, 832 
Slaughter House Cases, in C.S., 7SI 
Slave-raiding parties, in Hrazil, 501; in East Africa, 847 
Slave 'I'radc ConiTnissioners, take over Fernando P<j, 840 
Slavery and the slave trade, in Creeie, 48; in Rome. 100; in 
Spain, 237; 282; forbidden by Henrv the Navigator, 363; in [ 
America, 486, 496; 604, 770, 780; In Hrilish colonies, 01)7; | 

739, 768; in New Cranada, 815; in Hra/.il, 817; 824, 830, 840, i 
844, 847; abolished throughout Hritish Emiiire, 437, 851; 860, 
873,895 ' 

Slavic-speaking [leoples, 16 
Slavonic Welfare Society, in Moscow, 705 
Slavs, 161,208, 210, 239 
Slawata, William, imperial emissJiry, 404 
.Sleeping-car, 551 

Slidell, John, Confederate dijilomat, 773, 776 

Slivnit/.a, battle o(, 714, 718, 739 

Sloane, Sir Hans, and the Hritish Museum, 435 

Sloka metre, used by Hrahnian legal writers, 130 

Slovakia. 239, 1012,'1013, 1145 

Slovaks, braneli of western Slavs, 239 

Slovenes, branch of soutlicrn Slavs, 239; 1018 

Slovenia, northern, annexed by Germany, 1139 

Sluys, battle of, 265, 276 

Smetides, 24 

Smetona, Antanas, pres. f)f Litluiunia, 1042 

Smigly-Kydz, Gen. Edward, bead of I’olish .army, 1040 

Smith, Adam, bis Wealth of Aatimis, 519 

Smith, Alfred Emanuel, defeated for pn-s. of U.S., 1052 

Smith, Edmund Kirl)y, Conlederate gener.al, 779 

Smith, Sir I'rancis, ai)idieation of the screw propeller. 554 

Smith, George Albert, first process of colored motion i»ictures, 

557 

.Smith, Sir Harry George Wakelvn, gov. of Caf)ctown, 852 

Smith, James Krancis, gov. of l’hili[)pines, 909 

Smith, (.’apt. John, with Jamestown colony, 508 

Smith, loseoh, organizes .Mormon (diurch, 771 

Smith, l.eigh, English traveler, 565 

Smith, Sir Ross, Hritish aviator, 1129 

Smith, Sir Thomas, gov. of East India Co., 5.59 

Smith, William, geologist, 551 

Smith, (.'apt. William, takes (.lossession of South Shetland 
islands, 571 

Smith-Connally Anti strike Hill, 1140 

Smith-]lorrien, Horace Jaickwood, British general, 913 

Sinithfield culture, 18 

Smokeless powder, introduced by the French, 556 
Smolensk, desfroyerl by the ITench, 598; 1151, 11.S4 
Smoot-Hawley ) arifT Act, in U.S., 1052, 11.43 
Smuts, Jan Christian, South African statesman, 8.59,918,952, 
1092; prime minister, Union of .South .Africa, 1135 
Smyrna, 1020. 1094, 1095 

Smyth V. Ames, decision by U.S. supreme ct., 782 
Snefru, 23 

Snorri Sturleson, his Kd/la, 205 

Snowden, Philip, Hritish chancellor of the exchequer, 968, 969 
Soam industry, 6 
Soheslav I, 240 

Sobieski, John, see John III Sohieski 
Social Credit Party, in Alberta, 1060 
Social Democratic ledcratioii, in England. 618 
Social Democratic Party, in Denmark, 697; in New Zealand, 
908; in Russia, 706; in Sweden, 6f'9 
Social Democratic Workingmen’s Party, German, 689 
Social experiments, in Greece, 75 
Social Revolutionary Parly, in Russia, 706 
Social Security Act, in fl.S., 1055 
Social War, 64, 80, 85,9.3,95 

Socialism, in the 19th cent., 549, 5.50; 618, 640, 647, 941,942, 
978, 1007 

Socialist Congress, at Gotha, 689; at Bologna, 987; at Li¬ 
vorno, 987; at Stockholm, 942 
Socialist Party, at Tours Congress, 977; in Franc-e, 1144 
Socialist and Republican Union, in France, 978 
Socialist Workingmen’s Party, in Germany, 689 
socif-t^ des Indes Oricntales, 859 

Society for the ('ullivation of Heaths, in Denmark. 697 

Society for the Emant ijiation of Italy, 659 

Society for National Reform, in Iraq, 1106 

Society for Propagating the Gospel, in New England, 511 

Society Islands, under French protectorate, 895 

Society of lesus (Tesuits), 389 

Socrates, Greek philosopher, 67 

Soddy, Frederick, radio-activity, 552 

Sofia, 1150 

Sofia Cathedral, bombed, 1023 


Soga dan, in Japan, 1.39, 140 
Sogdiana, 39. 45. 83, 128, 133 
.Sogdianus, 40 

.Soil Conservation Act, in U.S., 1053 
Soissons, 147; in World War, 913, 914, 921, 945 
Sois.sons vase, 147 
Sokoto, Kingdom of, 525 

Solaro della Margarita, Clemente, Count,Italian statesman, 654 
.Soldiers’ Bonus Hill, in U.S., 1051 
Soldiers of the keys papal merc enaries, 211 
.Solemn League and Covenant (Covenanters), 376,377,426,427, 
428 

.Solferino, battle of, 658 
Soliman Pasha, see S^ves 
Solium, 1160 
Solo Man, 7 

Solomon, l)uilds tem[)Ie, 31 

Solomon, defeated lor Hungarian throne, 245 

•Solomon hen Wtsef, Jewish terrorist, 110 2 

Solomon Islands, discovered, 894; annexed by (lermanv, 895- 
1167 

Solon, Greek reformer, 51,61, 70, 72 
Sol6rzano, Cirlos, pres, of Nicaragua, 1073 
Solus, 52 
Solutre, 9 

.Solutrean culture, 5 
Solway,110 

-Solway Moss, battle of, 370 
Somers, Sir George, 510 

Somers, John. Hritish lord keei>er of the seal, 431 
Somers Islands Co., to colonize Bermuda, 510 
Somerset, Edmund Beaufort, Duke of, 270 
Somerset, Edward .Seymour, Duke of, and Earl of Hertford, 
lord orotector of England. 370, 372 
.Somerville, William, English missionary in Bechiianalaml, 826 
Somesvara 1,337 
.Somesvara IV, .438 
Somme, battle of. 9.41.946, 950 
Somme valley, 1I4(> 

.Somoza, Gen. Anastasio, pres, of .Nicaragua, 1073 
Sornrong-Sen culture, 14 
•So-nani gya-t.so, called the Dalai Lama, 536 
Sonderhund, league of the Catholii cantons of Switzerland, 660 
,S'e«g of Deborah, 30 
SottK of Roland, 163 
Song of the Battle of lA've.s, 201 
“Song of the Lord,” 43 
Sflnggye, of the 1 dynasty in Korea, 349 
.Songhoy Enifiire, in Alrica, 328, 329, 524 
Sonnino, Sidnev, Baron, Italian statt^sman, 661,662, 923, 936 
952 

Sonora, Retiuhlic of, 1075 

.Sonloku, Ninomiya, Japane-e peasanl-iiliilosopher, S,S7 

.Soochow, taken liy Japanese, 11 22 

Soong, J'. \'., Chinese minister of finance, I 119, 1121 

Sootig, Mei ling, marries Oiiatig Kai-shek, 1119 

Sour, battle of, 4(>6 

.Sophagasenus, 81 

.Sophia, Princess of Hanover, 431,432 
Sophia, regent for Ivan V an<l Peter I, 478 
Sophia, wife of Ivan the Great, 415 
Sophia-.Augusta of Anhalt-/erhst, see Catharine 11 
.Sofdiists, teachers of Greece, 62 
Soi>hocles, Greek dramatist, 62 
.Sora, 74 

Sorai, Dgyfl, Confueian commentator, 546 
Soraiius, Harea, Stoic, 107 

Sorlwn, Robert de, endowed University of Paris, 231 
Sord, Georges, liis Retle<tions on \'iotener, 55t), 641 
Sorzano, Luis 'I'ejada, t>res. of Bolivia, 1(167 
Sosihius, 84 

Soubise, Henjainin tie Rohan, Duke of, I'reni h general, 387, 467 
Souchoii, Wilhelm, (.erman admiral, 0l9 
Soulouque, Faustin, pres, of Haiti, 825 

Soult, Nicolas Jean de Dicii, French general, 568, 59], 594, 596, 
600,628 

I Sound moving picture, 557 ^ 

Sound on film, invented, 557 

South Africa .\cl, approved by British Parliament, 858 
South Afrixa Go., 848, S.S.S. S.56, 858 
South African Parly. 858 
South African KcpuVilic, 852, 853, 855 
South .African Union, 1091, 1092 
i .South Atlantic, 1158 
I South Australia, 899, 903 

South Australia Association, chartered, 899 

South Uarolina, established, 513 

South Carolina Exposition, 771 

South Dakota, admitted to statehood, 784 

South magnetic j»ole, 574, 576 

.South Pule, discovered, 575, 576 

South Sea Hubble, financial panic, 434, 447 

South Sea Co., 432 

Southampton, Henry Wriotheslcy, 3d Earl of, 375 
Southern Alliance, jiart of the IVjpuli.st Party, 785 
Southern Ch’en dynasty, 135, 136 
Southern Ch’i dynasty, 135 
Southern Liang dynasty, 135 
Southern Pacific R.R., completed, 783 
Southern Rhodesia, becomes crown colony, 1091 
Southern Society, Russian revolutionary organization, 702 
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Southland, in New Zealand, *H)6 
Southwdid Hay, battle of, 427 

Souza, Marlin Affonso de, loiindril Sfio \'iee;)le, in Brazil, 500 
Souza, 'Phome de, ^;ov. iriti. of Brazil, 500 
Souza, Wasliiiit'lon Luis I'ereira de, pres, of Brazil, 1071 
Souza y Menezas, Affonso Martimho de, I’orlUKUcije mission to 
China, 

Soviet government, ice Russia. 

Soviet Union, iee Russia 
Spa Confererue, dO? 

Sjiaak, Haul, premier of Belgium, 075 
Spagnolefto, set' Riliera 

Spain, 17, MS, 141, U)3 /7., 2IM, 234 /L, 2M0, 2M2. 2M4, 306 //., 
393 Jh, 450/., 643/., 901 /.; 1139, 1142; broke witli (ler- 
niany, 1J44 
Spalato, 123 

Spalirises, one of the King of King.s, 128 

Spallanzani, Laz.'ro, Italian naturalist, 455 

Spanish-Ainenean War, 647, 787, 823, 909 

Si)anish (luinea, divided, 1090 

Spanish lne|uisition, .W Inquisition 

Sjianish March (or Mark), 155, 236 

Spanish Morocco, reorganized, 1087, uinising, 1088 

Spanish NcMheilaiids, 44.5, 416 

Sjeanish Rejnil.lic , hirst, Second, 981,982 

Siianish Revolution of 1820, 803 

Sparta, 46 /aj.s'.uw 

Spartacisl revolt, in Berlin, 99(); m Ruhr, 997 
Sparlacus, Roman gladiator, 95 
Spartans, 50, 52, 56, 58, (lO, (i2, 64 
Spearheads, 5 
.Sfirfuimn 231 

Spee, Maximilian von, C.erman admiral, 917, 918 
Spencer, Herbert, I’.nglisli )>Iiilo.soplier, 5.50 
Spencetr, John I’oyntz, 5tli Kari, British statesman, 742 
Speransky, Michael Michaelovich. Count, Ru.ssian reformer, 
701,702 
Sphaclcria, 59 
Splirodias, 63 
Spinola, .Ambrose, 404 

Spirit of St. Louis, landliergh ’s monoplane, 557, 1052 

Spitarnenes, lieaten by .Mexander, 65 

Spitsbergen, diseovered, 558 

Spoils system, in C.S., 77 

Spoleto, concpiered by Cbarleinagne, 152 

Spoletum, 87 

Spoliation claims, paid by I’rancc, 772 

S[)oorier, John (dit, amendment for civil govt, in I’hilippincs, 
909 

Spotsylvania (.'mirt House, battle of, 779 
SfiotLswood, .Alexander, go\’. of \ irginia, 513 
Siuirs, battle of the, 232, 369 
Spytihnev, King ol Bohemia, 240 

Scpiires, Sir Richard Anderson, premier of Newfoundland, 1061 

Sravana Belgola, 132 

Srimaravarman, King, 336 

.Srong-tsan sgam im, king of Tibet, 331 

.Ssu-ma Ch'ien, coiiijiiled liistorv of ( hina, 134 

,Ssu-nia Kuang, Ids history ol China. 343 

Stack, Sir Lee, British gov. gen. of the Sudan, 1083 

Stadion, Johann I^hilipp Karl Joseph, Austrian statesman, .594 

SlatTarda, battle of, 444 

Stallorcl, William lloward. Viscount, in I’olish l‘lot,428 
IStalillierg, Karl Juho, iires. of l inland, 1047 
Stahremberg, Prince Krnest Ruediger von, Austrian politician, 
1008 

.Stahremberg, Riidigcr von, dcfendcsl X'ienria, 483 
Stair, James I>alrytnple, Lst AiscounI, and the massacre of 
(dencoe, 43) 

Stalin, Joseph, Russian Marshal, 1029, HM4, 11.59, 1140, 1164, 
1165,117) 

Sttdingrad, 1153 

Stamboliski, .Alexander, Bulgarian premier, 1622 

.Starnbiilov, Steichen, Bulgarian state.sman, 718, 745 

Slamfonl, liatlle of, 271 

Stamford Bridge, lial tie of, 168. 261 

Stami) Act. iiut through Parliament, 518 

Stamp Act Congress, 518 

Standard Oil Co., 1067, 1169 

Standard Oil I rust, 785, 790 

Stanford, 1-eland, ('alifcjrnia senator, 555 

Stanhope, (.'harles, I .arl, tirst printing la ess with iron frame, 553 
Stanislav, taken by Austro (.cr/naris, 922, 946 
Stanley, Edw.nd Ceoltrey Smith, 14lli Latl of Oerliy, British 
cidonial secretarv, 607 

Stanley, Frederick. Arthur, I6lfi Lari of Herhy, gov.-gen. of 
Chinada, 797 

Stanley, Sir Henry Morton, African c.xplorer, 7.59, 8 2 8 , 843, 
844,847 

Stanton, Klizabeth C'ady, in women’s rights inovemenl, 774 
Staide Ac t of 166,5, 514 

Star Chamber, in England, 369, ,576 j 

Star of the fired on al Charleston, 776 

Stargard, Truce of, 468 

Slate Advances Corporation Act, in New Zealand, 1132 

Sfate.s-Oeiicral, of ITame, 386 

States-fieneral, of Holland, 438, 439, 440 

Statute clr Urrclico t.'omhurnuio. 2f)8 

Statute of Drogheda (Poynings’ Law), 369 

Sialule of Gloucester, 200 

Statute of Kilkenny, in Ireland, 273 


Statute of Laborers, 266 
Statute of Mortmain, 200, 268 
Statute of Nieszuiva, 315 

Statute of Piotrkow (Magna Carta of Poland), 413 
Statute of Praemunire, 266, 268 
Statute of I’rovi.sors, 266, 268 
Statute of the Six Articles, 370 
Statute of Wales, 199 
Statute of We.stmins(cr, 969; 1059 
Statute of Wrslmimter {Second), 200 
.Statute of Weslininster {Third), 200 
I Statute (d 1327,266 

Statulorv Comtid.ssiori (Sir John Simon), to stnciv situation in 
India,1112, 1113 

Staiining, Theodor, premier of Denmark, 1046 
.Siaurakios, Byzantine general, 176, 177 
Stavanger, 1146 

Slavi.sky, -Alexandre Sacha, Russian promoier, 978 
Sfc herhat.-Ty, L5l 
Steam engine, 554. 628 
-S (earn boa (, 553 

.Steain.sbip service, between England and India, 870 

Steamships, first to cro.ss -Atlantic, 554 

Steel making, 555 

Steel strike, in C.S., 1619, 10.50 

Stefano.ot the \ isconti, 298 

Stefaiisson, \ illijalniur, Arctic e.viilorer, 5fi7, 570 

Stein, Aurel, orientalist, 884 

Stein, Heinricti I'riedricli Karl, Baron voni uml ziim, Prussian 
reformer, .594, 60(1, 601 
Steinkirk, liattle of, 431,444 

Steinnielz, Karl Eriedrirh x'on, Prussian gener.d, (i88 
Stela, of (he V ulture.s, 25; of Hammurabi 39 
Steilaland, a Boer slate, 854 
Slelleiibo.scli culture, 6 
( Stem (Stamm) duchies, 160 
Stephanie, Lake, di.scovered, 828 
Stephen I (St. Stephen) of Hungary, 205, 241, 245 
Stepfien II of Hungary, 245 
Stei>hen HI of Hungary, 245 
Stephen \' of IIuiigary, 246, 317 
Stephen II, Po|)e, 152, 153 
Stephen \ , Pope, 160 
Stephen IX, Poiie, 217 
Stephc'n, Bishop of Rome, 117 
Stei.fien, .son of Henry I of England, 194 
Steplien of Blois, 194 

Stephen of Vendome, and the Children',s ('rusade, 257 
Slcplien Neman va, founder of the -N'emaii viil dvnasly in .Serbia, 
246 f. 

Sleiilien N' aianya II, son of the; i.ireieding, 247 
Stephen I rosti II, jcc -Milyutin 
.S(e(>hen Lrosh III, sec Dectianski, .Sic|)hcn 
Stephen Uiosh \' of .Serf,in, 319 

Stephens, .Alexander Hamilton, yice-pre.s. of ('onfederate 
Stales, 776 

j Stephens, James, Irish agitator, (>14 

Stephens, ITiah Smith. .American labor leader, 783 
I .Steiihenson, (leorge, adapted steam engine to the railroad, 554 
Sternberg, Baron Lngern von. While Russian leader, 1118 
' Stesic'horus, ))oel, 48 

Steltinius, Edward K., T.S. secretary of stale, 1143 
Steven.s, ("apt. Albert William, American aeronaiii, 558 
Stevens, Ib.mry llerlierl, t anadian minister of trade, 1059 
.Steven.s, John, developeii .screw propeller, 554 
Sleyn, Martinns Theunis, |»res. of the ((range Free State, 856 
Sthaviraviidins (I'ali Thetavadins}, 42, 128 
Silienelaitlas, 58 
.Stibits, Btirlholomew, 525 
. Sligand, .Arc [ibisho|) of Canteritury, 168, 191 
; Stilicho, Flavius, 121, 123, 143, 144 
I Slillbay industry, 6 

] Stilwel'l, Gen. Joseph WL, C.S. and British Chief of Stall in 
I Chinese theater of war, 1138 

1 Stinisoii, Henry Lewis, C..S. .sec retary of slate, 1052,1073,1120 
1133,1149 

Stimson Layton -Agreenient, 1149 
Stirhey, Barbu, Rumania, 1143 
Stirling, ('apt. James. British eolonialisl, 899 
Stockarh, iiiittle ol, 58() 

SiocTholm, 'Treaty of. 434, 474 

.'-.tockmar, (Jhristian rriedrich, Baron von, adviser to Queen 
V ic loria, 609 

Stockton & Darlington K.R., 5.54 

Stofllet, Jean Nicolas, a leader in V endec revolt, 582 

Sloici.sm, 77, 111, 113 

Stoke, battle of, 369 

Stokes, Maj. Claude Bayfield, in Persia, 865 
Stolbovo, 'Treaty of, 413, 418 

Stolietov, Gen. Nikolai Gregorievicb, Russian emissary to Af¬ 
ghanistan, 867 

j Stolypin, Peter Arkadevich, Russiiiti itrime minister, 708 
Stone tools, 4, 5, 6 
I Stony Desert, in Australia. 900 
1 Sloiiford, Sir Robert, British admiral, 725 

Storroselski, Col. Peter Makarovich, with Persian Cossack 
Brigade, 1108 

I Storting, of Norway, 701 
j .Story of II Anion, 24 
I Stowe-onOhe-Wold, battle of, 37if 

Stoyadim)vich, Milan, premier of Yugoslavia, 964, 1019 
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Strabn, geoRrapher, 34, 129 
Strahu, (Inaius I’omiikmus, 93 

Str.Hiivarius, Antonio, Italian stringed instrument builder, 454 
Slr.ilT()r<l, I lioinas V\'ciU.wt)rth, 1st Karl of, KiiRlisli statesman, 
376 

StraRiia, battle of, 249 
Straits Convention, 726, 755, 1097 
Straits Settleinents, Hritish crown colony, S75 
Stralsund, I’eace of, 309 
Strasser, (ireyor, (iernian Nazi leader, 1003 
Strategopulos, Alexius, Hyzaiitine general, 2f)0 
Stratford cb- ke<K iiffe, Stratlord ('aiming, llrili-.fi di|iiitinat, 726 
StratiRr:i/)hy, metliod oi dating. 2; 5 
Straw, Jack, a leader in the feasants’ Revolt, 267 
Slreeniwitz, Krnst, chain ellor of Austria, 1000 
Strength Through joy, (iernian laOor Iront. 1002 
Slresa (!onferen( e, 9fi3, 9t0, 1003 
Stresemann, (iiistav, (iertnan statesman, 99S, 906 
Strikes, in Knidand, (>20; in Italy, 661 J.-, in Russia, 707; in 
VVinniiicR, 1055 

StriiiRfellow, John, heavier than air machines, 556 
Strode, William, impeachineni of, 377 
StroRanov, find Aiexandio\ i< h, Russian reformer, 701 
StroRanov laiiiily, ol Russia, 415 

Struensee, John I rederick, prime minister of Denmark, 474 

Strypa, battle oi, 932 

Stuart, Arabella, 373 

Stuart. Ilousi' of, 373 

Stuart, lames, I.iiylish explorer, 793 

Stu.art, John M’Doutdl, crossed Australia, 901 

Stuart line, on Scottish throne, 272 

St ulyeiiskis, .\nUinas, |.res. oi Lithuani.i, 1042 

Stutnni, l erdintind, Huron von, (ii'rm.an diplomat, 757 

.Stuf'or M umii, .st'f (lerliert of Aurillm ,md Irederuk 11 

Sturdee, Sir I rederick Chatle'- Dovelon, Hritish admiral, 91S 

Sturdzii, Michael, frime, ruler of Mold.ivia, 719 

St tires, of Sweden, 312 

StiirRkh, Count ( ail, .Xustrian t>rime minister, 930 

St iirmer, Boris X'ladimirovii h. Russian mmi.sier-pres., 9.70 

Sturt, Charles, Australian esplorer. X99, 900 

Sturzo, Jfoii Kuiyi, It.di.in ( atholii leader, 9.S8 

St uvvesaiil, 1‘eler, Idutcli beiiler, 511 

Su('irin,44 

Suarez, Kraiicisi o, Jesuit, 3SS 

Suirez, Marco I'idel, pre.. of C'olombia, 1()(»9 

Subaktayin, founder ol the Chaznavid dvriuslv, I60, 3 <2 

Submarine Blockade, 1 lib 

Submarine ( ampaiitn, 931,93f), 939 

Siibutai, MoiiRol le.iditr, 214, 2(il /. i 

Suchet, Mtirshal l.oui- (iabiiel, I'rench Reimr.il. (lOO 
Suchow, Itiken by t!ie Jai>anese, 1122 

Sucre, Antonio Jose de, Latin .XnuTic.in leader, K()2, SU3, Hll, 
512 

Sudan, 745, S2S/. 

Sudbury, Archbi.dioi) Simon ot, 267 
Sudeten (iernums, 1010, 1012 
Sudr.ika, his drama .l/ric/iJmCi/i/vi, 131 

Suetonius (Cains Suetonius 1 rainpiillas', Roman wriliT, I 1 2 
Suevi, overrun (iaul, 121, 144 I 

Sue/, ( anal, 555,(d5,729, 733, 73S,752,530, 5.13,919,929, 1 lo2 
Sutloll.. Henry Crc v, l>ukc of, in ti'iisi/irai \ aRain 9 (Jueiui 
.Mary, 372 ' 

Suffolk , William de la I’ole, I)uke of, favorite of Heiirv \'l, 270 
Suffolk Resolves, 5.B) 

Suyar .Xil, 517; Jones CostiRnn .Act, 1053 
SijRawara Miclii/.;tne, Japanese envoy to China, 352 
Sityei, tutor of lauds \ 1 of I raiue, 227, 225 
SiiRiyam.a, Lt (u-n. tien. Jajianeae war minister, 112() 

Sui court, in China, 140 

Sui dynasty, l.Ri, 345 

.Suidyar, I’ni'** f iemerit II, 217 

Suiko, K.miuess of Japan, 137, 140 

Suiin, 10th Kniiicror (it Japan, 139 

.Suk( hong, brings Contui ianists to Kori'a, 54 2 

Sukhavali, .u< Ucslern Ha|i|iy Heaven 

Sui hin'dlivyulut . 1 29 

Siikhondinov, (ieii. V ladimir, Russian war minister. 930 

Sukmaii, Turkish (irime, 254 

Sukmaii Qiitbi, Shah of Ariiitnia, 254 

Sulayman, caliph, 1()4 

Sul.lyman, laliph, 157 

Suleiiiiari, Shah of fersia, 528 

Suleiman 1 (the Alugniliceiil}, Ottoman sultan, 3()5, 402, 122- 
423 

Suleiman, Sultan of Turkey, 326, 401 
Suleiman III, Olfomnn siill.m, 454 
Sulla, Lucius Cornelius, Roman sl.ilesman. 59, 92-95 
Sullivan, Ccn. jolin, gives up siege of Newport, 521 
Sullv, Maximilien de Belhune, Due de, Kreiuli statesman, 373, 
356 

Sumanguru, ruler of Soso, 328 
Sumer, 25 

Sumerians, in Babylonia, 25, .33, 39. Sec also Tarly Dynastic 

Sumitomo, J.apanese [lirate, 353 

Sumvia TheoloRtac, of St, Thomas Aquinas, 231 

Sumter, Thomas, dele.ited, 522 

Sun Cli’Uan, fniinrler of Wu dynasty, 135 

Sunderland, Robert Spencer, 2d Lari of, British siaitsnian. 428, 
429,431,434 

Sun Diata, King of ihe Mandigos,328 

Sung,44 1 


Sung dynasty, in China, 341 /.; southern Sung, 343 
Simga dynasty, 43 
■Sunga Kanva, 129 

Sung (Te yuan, Chine.se general, 1120 
Simg-yiin, Chinese pilgrim, 136 
Sun Using yen, Chinese scholar, 877 
Sunium, 53 

Sunjo, King of Korea, 885 
Sunnites, 528, 529, 533 

.Sun Wen, heads secession govt, at C.iiiton, | I 17-28 
Sun Vat-sen, |ues. of the United I'roviiiccs ol China, 851,853, 
884,1118 

Supreme Council, at I’aris I’e.ue Council, 952 
Sui*reme Court of Canada, 1060 
.Suiiremc War Coiim il, 945 
.Siir flynasty, 530 

■Suraja Dowl.i, Nawab of Bengal, 534 
Siirashtra, 129, 130 

Sureiidianath, Banerji, Indian Nationalist, 871 
.Suring, Dr. Reiiihard Joachim, Cermau aeronaut, 557 
■Surrey, Henry Howard, Karl of, 370 
Suru, 35 
.Susa, 1.3 fiassirn 

Su .Shill (Su rmig-p'o), Chinese slatcsinau and poet, 343 j. 
Sushun, Jai>aiKse ein|,it;ror, 140 
•Subiana, 128 

Sussex, Anglo .Saxon kingdom, 16(> 

Sussex, sinking of, 791; 931 
Suit, 34 

Sutokii, Japanese emperor, 354 
Sutralanikara, 129 
Sutras, 40 

Siilri and Rome, Synods in, 217 
Suttee, in India, 1.30: 570 
Sutlers’ Korl. discovery of gold, 774 
Suvla, landing of Briiidi truo|)s, 920 

Suvorov, -Alexander Vasilyevich, Russian general, 485, 587 

Suvorov Island, annexed to New /.eal.tm], 908 

Svalopluk, Mor.'ivhtii prince, 2.39 

.Sx eal.md, origin u: Swedish lxingdoni, 203 

Sven I (lorkc/d Be.ird), King ot Dcuumirk, 167,203 

Sver'lruji, Johan, in Norwegian storting, 701 

Sverdrup, (Mlo Neuman, Arctic explorer, 565, 570 

Sveiker, King of Sxxcdcn, 204 

Sverre, King ot .Norway, 204, 20,5 

Sxctanibara si-c 1,4z 

Sviatopolk-Mirsk> , fierre Dimitrievich, Trince, Rus.sian min¬ 
ister of the interior, 707 
Svi.i(o,l:iv, Kussi.'ii pri.ue, 180, 18,3. 243 
Svinluitv'id. fehr lix irid, [ires, of I'iiiland, 1048 
Swabian League. 302 
Swakopninnd, taken by Cen. Botha, 918 
Swaraj I’arty, in India, 1112 
Swaziiand, 855 

Sweden, 170, 203 f.. .3U)471,595,602,699/., 960, 1046, 1047 
1159 

.Swede-., (lenetrale into Russia, 155-170, 564 
Swedish I'lcnch period, of Thirty A ears’ War, 407 
.Sw iderian culliile. 18 

Swiss Coiiteder.n V, history, 301, 306 /,, 408 /., 459, 590, 602 
(.66 (., 994, 995 

Swiss guanls, of (he I uilerics, 581 

Swiss l.ake Dwellings. It. 

Swiss mercenaries, 159 
.Swil/ei land, 1165 

.Swynlord, Catherine, mistress of John ot Caunt, 271 
Sx'.igrius, Callo Roman genera', 147 
Svtiaiis, 48, 53 
Sxhota, 58 

Sydney, Australia, 901,902 
Sydney-.Melhoiirne railway, 902 
Sykes, Sir .Mark, Britisfi diplomat, 937 
Sykes, Sir ferev Molesworih, 1107 
Syllaeum, battle uf, 174 
S\Ivtrsfcr I, fo|ic. 1 23 

Sylvester II (Herbert of Aiirillac), Tope, 216 
Sylvester III, a rival poiw, 217 
■Sylvis, W illiam 11., Americ an l.ibor leader, 753 
Syme, David, Melbcmriie eciilor, 901 
Symeon. 'lsar of Bulgaria, 179, 182/. 

Symington. William, built Churlutlc Dundas, first practical 
steamboat, 553 
Symira, 32 

■Sviumachus, jiagan, 122 

Symmes Co., in .southwestern Ohio, 766 

Syndicalism, 550, 551 

Synod ol .Aiigshiirg, 216; of B;iri, 219; of Basel, 218; of Bourges. 
216;of Cashel, 169, 196; of ( lermont. 219, 255;of Kells, 169; 
of Laicran, 218; of Lyons, 212, 221; of Melfi, 218; of Urebro, 
410; of I'iac^enz;', 219, 255; of foitiers, 216; of Reims, 219; of 
Rome, 217, 218; of Seligenstadt, 216; of Toledo, 163; of 
Troyes, 258; of Viimne, 222, 232, 258; ot W'hilhy, 166, 168; of 
Worms, 206. 2()7, 218, 219 

■Synotls in .Aejuitaine and Burgundy, 217; of Sutri and Rome, 
206,217 

.Syphax, King of Numidia, 87 
Syjihilis, 552 
Syracuse, 48 passim 

Syria, 13 passim, 34, 35, 184, 186, 728, 1098, 1100, 1143, 1144, 
li5l 

Syrian Wars, 80, 81, 83, 84. 88 f. 
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Szilasi, Ferenc, Nazi leader in HunRary, 1015 

Sz6clienyi, ('oiint Stephen, Hungariftn reformer, 671 

Szechuan, 44, l.<5, 1)21 

Szegediti. Treaty of, d2(); Truce of, 326 

Szekltrs, in Hungary, 245; 420 

Sztujay, Doeme, Hungarian prime minister, 1142 


Ta Ch’in, 134 

Ta Tiii li-chi, early ritual text, 134 

Taalfe, Fduard Franz Joseph, Count von, prime minister in 
Austria, 694 
■J'aanach, 2X 

'ral)aristan, conipicrcd, 1X7, 188 
1 ahaniiisli, see Labarnash 
Tal.eel,35 

I'aliin Stivvehti, King of Burma, 541 
I'ahle of Deputies, lower house of Hungarian Diet, 671 
Fable of Magnates, up[)er house of Hungarian Diet, 671 
Tabu it, 33 

Faboos, iti theory of caste detileiuent, 42 
'Fal)or, capturt'd, 305 
■Fal.ora,ra,.tured,9]S 

I al)oritcs, (4 Boliemia, 305 
Fabrimnion, 35 

Tabriz, taken by 'l urks, retaken hy Russians, 919 
'l acitus, Marcus Claudius, 116 

1 acil us, Publius Coriielius, Roman historian, 107, 112, 142,170 
'I'acna ami Arica, S09, 813, 1065, 1067, 1068 
Fadahira, jaiianese regent, 353 
Tadakiyo, Sakai, Japtinese prime minister, 547 
I'adakuni, Mizuno, Jai)anesc relormer, S88 
'I'afari, Ras,uf Fthiopia, emperoi as Haile Selassie I, 836, 1085 
'Fall \ ale case, in ICiigland, 619 
1 afmt, Treaty of, 837 

'laft, William Howjird (27th jrres. of the F'.S.), 789, 790, 820, 
823, 909 

'Fagiiia, battle of. 172 
T'agliacozzo, battle of, 213 
'Faharka,24 

'Fahir, siege of Baghdad, 188 
'i'ahirids, of Khurasan, 189 

'Fahiti, discovered, 894, made u French colony, 895 

1’ahmasp I, Shah of Persia, 526 

Taiimas|i 11, Shalt of Persia, 528, 529 

'T'aliunitin culture, 13 

'F’ai ('Fhai; peoples, 44, 132; in Si;im, 348 

T’ai P’lng Rel>ellioii, 879 

T'ai P’itifi ya Lull. Chinese encyclopedia, 343 
Tai Sheng, comicilni early ritual texts, 134 
'Fai 'Fell, compiled early ritual texts, 134 
'l'’ai triiie, in ('eniral Soutli (.'liina, 132 
'F'ai Tsu, sec Chai; K’uang^vin 

'F’ai 'Fsung (Bi Shihmin), Chinese emperor, 340. 341,342 

T’ai-tsung, invaded Korea, 542 

Tai Wen Kun. see Filing sftn 

'F’ai-yuan, taken by Japiitiese, 1121 

'Faihci Laws, in Japan, 350 

'i'aika Reform (Japanese), 349 

'I'aila HI of India, 338 

'Faillandier, Sainf-Ren6, French dijiloinat, 753, 838 
'i'aira, Japanese clan, 352, 355 
Taisho I’eriod. in Jaiian, 893, 1125 
Taj Mahal, 533 

'Fakahashi, Korekiyo, Viscount, firemier of Japan, 1124, 1126 

Takakuni, Japanese shogun, 359 

Takauji, general, 357, 358 

Takht-i Bahi inscriptions, 128 

'Fakshasila, 42 

Talaat Pasha, Turkish minister, 732,948, 1094 
'Falavera, luttlle of, 594 
Talavots, 17 
'Falpi, Man, 9 

'Faina, companion of the Prophet, 186 
'Talikota, battle of, 533 

Talking jiicltires, successfully introduced, 557 
'Tallage, in England, 186 

'Falleyrand-l'erigord, Charles Maurice de, French statesman, 


594 

Tallien, Jean Famberl, French revolutionary leader, 582, 583 
Tallinn, 1154 
Talmud, 30, 32 

Tamasese, King of Samoa, 911 
Tamatave, occupied l)y French, 859; 860 
'Tamayo, Jose Louis, pres, of Ecuador, 1069 
'Tamil, 132; saints, .15.5, 3.56 
Tammany llall, in New York, 784 
'Fammaritu, ruler of the Elamites. 40 
Tammaritu 11, ruler of the Elamites, 40 
'Tamwortb Manifesto, of Robert Pfcl, 608 


Fanagra, 56 

Tanaka, Baron Giichi, Japanese premier, 1125 

‘Tananarive, 1167 

Tancred of Hauteville, 217, 255 

T’ang, Chinese prince, 537 

T'ang dynasty, in China, 137, 338 

T’ang T’ai-tsung, Emperor of China,,331 

T’ang Ying, at the imperial Chinese kilns, 541 

Tanga, battle of, 918 

Tanganrog, 1151,1154 

Tanganyika, British mandate, 1090 

Tanged-point culture, 18 


'Tangier, battle of, 286; Treaty of, 837, ceded to England, 525; 
1086 

'Tangier Convention ,981, 1086 
Tangier statute, 1087 
T’ang ku. Truce of, 1120, 1126 
'Fanis, 21,24 

'Tanks, first use hy British, 931 
'Fanlongo, Bernardo, Italian financier, 661 
'Fannennerg, battle of, 302, 310, 314, 916 
I 'Fan (risra .331,340 

Faiiucci, Fternardo, prime minister of Najiles, 458 
I 'Taoism cult, 135, 136,440 
'Far.a, Kingdom of, 168 
'Taranaki, formerly New I’lymoutli, 906 
I Faraiito, 1 1.50 
I 'Faraori, liattle of, 332 
'Taras, 48, 57 

'Farde, Gabriel de, his I.a7vs of hnitation, 552 
Fardenoisian culture, 15 , 

'1 ardieu, Amlrf- I'ierrc Gabriel .Vmedee, premier of F’rance, 955, 
1007, 1009 
Tareiilines, 78 

'I'arentum, 48, 85, 87, 90, 91; 2d i>act at, 99; taken liy Byzan- 
lines, 179 

FaritT issue, in Canadian elections, 796 
'I'arilT Law ui Germany, 6'i0, 692 
'FarilTof Abominations; in F .S., 771, 77? 

TarilT of 1816 in C.S.. 770; ol 1832, 772; of 1857, 775; 783 
FarilT Reform Teague in laigl.ind, 619 
Tariff war, between Britain and Ireland, 97.3 
1 arini Basin, conquered, 133 
I ariq, Berber, invader of S|);iin, 163, 187 
I 'Farlcton, Sir Banastre, English general. 522 
■ I arnopol, battle of, 922, 940; ] 154 
; Ta mow. 1164 
i Farpeian Rock, 72 
Fanini, liattle of, 81 2 
I 1 ar(|uinius Collafinus, Lucius, 70 
I I ar(|uiniiis J'risi us, 69, 70 
j 1 arcpiiniiis Sextus, 70 

1 arijuinius Superluis (the I’ruud), 69, 70 
I l arra corien.sis, 107 
'larsliish,.32 
I'arsius, I 

Tarsus, 99, 106, 119 

l artarescu, (Jeorge, premier of Rumania, 1026 
'Tartu, Ireaty of, 1014, 1047 
1 asian culture, 18 

Tasman, Abel lanszoon, Dutch navigator, 571, 894, 904 
l asmania, 894. 898, 899, 901 
I assilf), Duke of Btivariti, 153 
Fatare.scu, Jorge, Premier of Riinitmia, 1135 
I I atars, 314, 316, 317, 417, 48.3, 485; see also Mongols 
' 1 alatonga, ch.'incellor of Jeiigiiis Khan, 344 

I a-t ’ling, 135, 136 

I auenzien, Hogislaw Eriedricli F.niamiel, Prussian general, 599 
; '‘ F.uings skull,” 1 

i Taurocomon, battle of, 250 
' I auromeniimi, 90 

I avoras, consiuracy of the, 4.54 
; 1 awney, Ricliard Henry, British historian, 399 

'Faxila, 43, 128 

Ta.xiles, invite Alexander into India, 65 
I ayaciari industry, (> 

Taylor, Zachary (t2lh pres, of llie C.S.), 774 
'Fe Raiijiaraha {Satan), Maori chief, 905 
I e Fsung, Emperor of China, 880, 882 
Tea, first mentioned, 343 
Feaiiot Dome scandal, in C.S., 1051 
Fecum.seh, Indian chief, 769, 793 
Fegea, 48, 54, 63 

FegetholT, Wilhelm von, Baron, Austrian admiral, 659 

'Tehran Conference, 1141 

'Feispes, king, 40 

'Fejpala, 332 

'Telamon, 87 

Telt^graph, in Seven Weeks’ War, 683; 688; in Persia, 864; India 
to England, 870; Shanghai to Tientsin, 880; across Australia, 
902 

'Telegraphy, 554, 556, 773 

Teieki, Count Paul, Hungarian premier, 1016 

'1 eleki, Count Samuel, Hungarian .Scientist, 828 

'Fel-cFKehir, battle of, 738, 832 

Telephone, 555, 782 

'Felopinush, 36 

'I'elerig, Bulgur ruler, 182 

Telets, Biiignr ruler, 182 

'J’elevision, 557 

Telipinush, 35 

'1 ell Ahmar, 28 

Tdl-el-Amarna letters, 24, 26, 29, 32 
'Fell Ilalaf, 13, 28 
Tell Judeicleh, 13 

Telle.s, Leonora, Queen of Portugal, 284 

Tellini, Gen. Enrico, Italian general, 988, 1021 

'Fello, 13 

Telugii. 130, 132 

Teniesvar, battle of, 674 

'Fempe, pass of, 54 

Templars and Hospitaler, in the Holy Land, 214,222. See also 
Order of the Knights 'Femidar 
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Temple, Sir William, British statesman, 426, 427 

Temporal power, of the papacy, see Tapacy 

Tcmujin,.w JeiiKhis Khan 

Temur Oljaitu, of the ^’iian rlynasty, 345 

'J'en Toints, or March Laws, in Hungary, 673 

“Ten Thousand,’’ the, Greek, 40; 63 

Ten Years’ War, H2S 

Tenant-Right League, in Ireland, 614 

Tenants in-chief, 213 

'Tenchi, Jaoanese emperor, 140 

Tencteri, 96 

Tcndai, Japanese seel, 352 
Teng, Chinese Idiipress, 134 
'Tenties, 33 

Tennessee, aflinitled to statehood, 766 

'Tennessee V alley Authority Ai i, in C.S., 1055 

Tennis court meeting, of the National Avieinoly in France, 579 

'henos, 63 

Tenri sect, of faitli healers in Japan, SKT 

Tenure-of-th'tice Act, in I .S., 7S1 

Tepe Giyan, 13 

'i'eiie llissar, 13 

'Tefje Mussiari, 13 

Teplitz, TreatV of, 599 

Terauciii, Count Seiki, Japanese [>remi<-r, W3, 111.H, 1123. 1126 
'I'erhoven, joseph, (lermau commissioner for Norway, 1138 
Terchan, battle of, 330 
'Terence, 90, 91 
Terillus, 57 

Terra, Gabriel, jires. of T’ruguay, 10ti7 
'Terra, Helltnut de, archai’ologist. t>, 8 
'Terramare culture, 17; (leopks, OS 
“Terrible Day’’ at Anagni, 222, 232 
Terrorism, in Ireland, 6l<) 

Tertiary Tleistocene epoch, 44 
Tertry,'battiej)f, 149 
'Terlullian, 117 
'Teruel, battle of, 984 
'1 eryel, Bnlgar ruler, 182 

'Teschen, Duchy of, 955, 1009, 101 2, 1040; Treaty of. 468 

'1‘esla, Nikola, method of long distance rranstnGsion, 555 

'Test Act, in Lngland, 427, 428, 432, 606 

Tetricus, at fiattlc of C'halons, 116 

'1 eltenl'orn, Iriidrich Karl, Baron, 598 

i'eummanj ilefeated iiy Ashurbanipat, 39 

'I'eusina, d reaty of, 413 

'Teuta, Oueen, 8()/. 

'J'eufoberg 1 orest, battle of, 103 
'Teutones, 92 

'Teutonic comiuest of Britain, 166 

'Teutonic Knights, 211,214/., 242, 244, 258,302,310,.312,316, 
413,415 

'I'eutonii.-siieaking peoples, 16 
iewlik Ihisha, Khedive ol Lgyiif, 736, 831 
d ewtik Ktishdi,'Turkisii foreign minister, 1097 
d’exas, declares independence, 772, 821; /73 
dexel, battle of, 425 

Thailand (Siam) 1138, 1140, 1166, 1167 
d'hales, jjredicteo eclipse, 48 
'Thalmann, Frnst, German Communist, 998 
d'hames River, battle of, 793 
d'hapsus, 97, 98 

ddiarawaddi Min, King of Burma, 872 
'Idiasos, 55, 61,63 
Theagen..., 48 

Thebans, at Tlalaea, 58; defeat HipiKicralcs, 59 
'Idiclies, 21 passim 
ddiegnhood, in Knglarnl, 167 
'idielwall, John, 437 

'Themes, as a system of govt., 174; 179 
Themistocles, 52, 53, 54, 55 
d'heobald, An hbishoii, 194 
Theobald cd Navarre, 257 
'Tlieoc ritus, 75 

ddieodolinda, married Duke Agilulf of 'Turin, 150 

'Theoclora, Byzantine empress, 249 

d'heodora, Byzantine regent, 177 

'Theodora, daughter of Maximian, 118 

'Theodora, wife of Justinian, 170, 172 

Theodora, wife of Theophylact, 215 

Theodore 1 (Lascaris), Kmperor of Nicaea, 259 

Theodore 11 (Lascaris), Kmperor of Nicaea, 248, 260 

'Theodore 1, d’sar of Russia, 417 /. 

Theodore 111, Tsar of Russia, 478 
'Theodore, brother of Heraclius, 184 
Theodore, Emperor of Ethiopia, 834 
'Theodore ol Ejiirus, 248 259 

Theodore of Tarsus, Arcliliishoj) of Canterbury, 166 
'Idieodore Dukas Angelus, Desjiot of Epirus, 259 
d'heodoric, son of Strabo, 122, 123 
'Theodoric the Great, 122, 143, 145, 146 
d’heodoros of Studion, 177 
'Theodosia, bombarded, 919 
Theodosian Code, 121 
'Thcodosioi^olis, 126 

Theodosius 1 (Elavius Theodosivis “the t.reat’’), 119, 120, 142, 
143 

Theodosius 11, Emperor of the East, 121 
'Theodosius 111, 175 
Theogony, 47 

Theophano, wife of Otto II, 162, 180 


Theophilus, Byzantine Emperor, 177 
Theophylact, Roman senator, 215 
Theopompus, King of Sparta, 50 
Theory of the Earth, The, by James Hutton, 551 
Thera, 48 

Thcramenes, 60, 61 

'Theravadin, 42/., 132 

Theresa, wife of Henry of Burgundy, 238 

'Thermicioreans, in the French Revolution, 584 

Thermopylae, 54, 64, 78, 99; campaign of, 54, 78, 80 

'Therm urn, 80 

Theron of .Acrages, 57 

'Theseus, Ring of Athens, 50 

Thesjiians, 54 

Thespis, originated tragedy, 53 
Thessalian cultures, I, 11, 111, IV’, 16 
Thessalian League, 52 
Thes.salonica, 179, 258, 259, 260, 323 
Thessaly, 46 passim 

Theutberga, wdfe of Emperor Lothair, 153 
'Thiauniout, battles of, 930 
'Thibaud, G., ascended the Nile, 826 
Thibaw, King of Burma, 872 
Tbiliron, 62 

Thierry, Baron Charles de, Erencii adventurer, 905 
'TliitTs, Louis Adoliihe, French president, 628, 630, 634, 636. 
637,725 

Thieu-'Tri, Eniiieror of Annam, 874 

'Third Ciusade, 220, 253/., 2.56 

'Third E.state (tiers etat), in Trance, 579 

'Third International, founded, 1033; 1035; dissolved, 1140 

'Third Latc-raii Council, 220 

'Third Tarty, in French Chamber, 634, 635 

'Third Repuiilic, in France, 636 

Thirteen ( lassies -a'itli Commentaries, (.'hinese, 537, 877 

'Thirlecarth amcndmenl to C..S. Constitution, 780 

“ Thirty Tyrants," in Athens, 01; in the riagii of Gallienus, 116 

Tliirtv V'ears’ Peace, 56, 58 

Thirty Years’ War. .187. 390, 403 f., 410, 419, 420 

Tliirtv-nine articles of religion, 372 

Ttiiudareiks, corrujiled into I lieodoric, 145 

'Thcimas, Bv/antine general in Anatolia, 177 

Thomas, Duke of Lancaster, 264 

Thomas, (ieorge Henry, Feileial general, 779 

'Thomas, Jacijiics Leonard Clement, 1 rem h general. 637 

'Thomas, St., 128 

'Thomas, James Henry, British lab<jr leader, 969 
J hotmis, Sidney t.iilchrist, jiroiess for removing phosphorus 
from iron ore, 555 

'Thomas Aipiin.is, his Surnma Theologiae, 231; 664 
'Thomist rationalists, 201 

Tliomiison, Carmi Alderman, American administrator, 1133 
Thompson, David, explorer, 792, 793 
'Tliomijson, (ieorge, explorer, 524 

Thompson, Sir John Sparrow David, premier of Canada, 797 
riiom|)son, William, Lnglish socialist, 008 
'Thomson, Charles Fdward Poulett, Baron Sydenham, gov. of 
Canada, 795 

'J'homson, Joscfili, .African ex[)lorer, 828 
'Thomson, 'Thaddeus Austin, and the 'Thomson-Crrutia Treaty 
816,1009,1072 

'Thom.son, William (Lord Kelvin), British scientist, 55.5 
Thorbccke, Johan, and Netherlands constitution, 62.5 
'Thortinn Karlsefni, Viking leader, 365 
'Thorn, founded, 211 /., 215; Peace of, 302, 310, 314 
Thrace, 51 passim 
'Thracian.. 47, 52 

Tliracvbulus, tyrant, 48, 57, 60, 61, 63 
'Tlirasydaeus, 57 
'Tlirasyllus, 60 

'Three F.mperors’ League, 690, 694, 706, 733, 737 
'I'liree Hundred Champions, battle of, 50 
'I'hree Kingdoms period, in Korea, 137, 340 
Three Kings, sec Kasr e|-K;ibir, battle of 
'Three-jtower naval conlcrence, OttO 
d'lnee I’ower Pact, (lerniany, Italy, Japan, 1136 
'Tluee Years’ War, of Jai>ari, 354 
'Thrice cr<iwne<l Chola, 337 /. 

'Throgmorton, Sir Nicholas, Spanish plot, 373 

'Thucydides, Greek historian, 56, 58, 59, 62, 67 

Thugs of India, 333 

'Thurii, 56, 74, 7s. 85 

Thuringia, overrun by Magyars, 158; 997 

'Thuringian Mark, 155 

Thuringians 142 

'J'liurlow, Edward, English lord chancellor, 436 

'Thutmosis I (Thothmesj, II, 23; 111, 23, 27-29, 33, 35, 36 

Ti, people, 135 

Tiahuanai an culture, 20 

Tiastanes, 127 

'Tiberias, 32 

'Tilteriiis, Byzantine emperor, 174 
'Tiberius 11, Byzantine etnju ror, 1 2t), 173 
Tilierius III, Byzantine emperor, 175 

'J’iberius (Claudius Nero Caesar), Roman emperor, 101, 102, 
103,105,116 
'Tiberius Gemellus, 105 
Tibesti, occuitiod bv Trench, 843 
'I'ihet, .Ill, 540, 752, 754, 871 
'Tibetan Buddhism, reformed, 536 
'Tibetans, 44 
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Tibcto-Burman peoples, 44 
Tibni, 31 

Tibullus, Albius, 112 
Ticiuus, S7 

TicondtTOKa, 516. 520 
T’icn-tai school, 136 

Tientsin, 8.H0, 1121; Treaties of, 874, 870, 881,890 
I'iepolo, Bajainontc, rebellion of, 22.5 
TiciK>lo. Ciainbattisla, llali.an i)ainter, 454 
Tierra clc Vera Cruz, name niven to Brazil, 36S 
Tiglath-pilescr I, Kin}< of Baliylon, 27, 38 
Tiglath-pilcscr 111 (I’ul), Kin^ of Bal>ylon, 26, 27, 31,33,35 
Tigranes, King of Armenia, 33, 38, 83, 95 
'I’igranocerta, 95, 106 

Tigris, 28; eastern iMiurulary of Roman F.miiirc, 110 
Tikhomir of Durazzo, 247 
'I'ikrit, capturetl by British, 938 
Til Barsip, 35 

'I'ilnk, Bal tbuigadhar, Indian Nationali.^t, 871. 1111 
Tilden Samuel Jones, candidate for pres, of I'.S., 782 
'lillv, Ian J’serklaes, Baron of, imperial general, 404/. 

7'ilsit,' lreaty of, .593, .59,5, 701,862 

'rimbuktii, founded, .329, 524 

Time of Trouldes, in Russia, 413, 415, 418 

7imrs (T.ondon), 551, 555, 617 

'J'imesitheus, C. I'urius, 115 

7'imocrales, attat k on Sparta, 62 

Timoleon, defeated the Carthagitiian.s, ,34, 66 

Timor, divid(-d between Dutch .and I'ortuguese, 877; 1167 

Timotheus, f)3 

'J'imur (Tamerlane), Mongol leader, 326, .3.30, .3.34, .36.3. 530 
Timur shah. King of .Afghanistan, 5.35 
*1 imurids, 330 

Tin Danvaza (Trir>le Gateway) of Al)mad.il)ad, 335 
Tinehcbray. battle of, 193 

Tindale, William, his translation of the Bible, .370 
Tingitana, 105 

'J'inoco, Federifo, Gost.a Riran insurgent, 1073 
Tintoretto (jaeopo Robusti), Venetian painter, .39.3 
Tippamuir, battle ol. 37 8 
Tippecanoe, battle of, 769 
7‘ipperary insurrection, 612 

'rippoo S.ihib, 2d Mysore War, 53.5; 3<l Mysore War, 536 
Tirana, Ireaty of, 1().H) 

Tiridates, King of Armenia, 83, 106, 124 
Tiridates 1, set Arsa< i;s 11 
Tirlemont, battle of, 913 

Tirpitz, Alfred von, German admiral, 692, 747, 7.58, 917, 9.31 

Tinijnana Sambandhar, a '1 amil saint, 336 

Tiruvalluvar. 1.32 

Tiryns, 46, 55 

Tirzah,31 

'I'iso, Mgr. J(3serih, premier of .Slovakia, 1013 
Tissaphernes, 60-3)2 

'I'isza, K£lman, jjremier of Hungary, 695, 762 
'J'isza, Count Ste[ihen, i)reniier of Hungary, 696, 941 
Tithe War, in Ireland, 607, 609 
Tithes, in Irel.and, 169 

'liliari (Tiziano \ ecelli}, Italian painter, .39,3 
Tito (Josip Broz), marshal of Yugoslavia, 1141, 1144 
7'illoni, Tornmaso, Italian foreign ministei, 987 
Titulescu, Nil holas, Rumanian foreign minister, 1026 
'I'itus (Titus Jdaviiis Vesiiasianus), Roman emperor, 108 
'i’oha, Fmiieror of Japan, 354 
Toh.a II, Jaiianese emiieior, 356 
'I'oiia Tatars. 13.5 

Tohaceo Control Art, in I'.S., 105.3 
Tobacco cultivation, in Virginia, 508 
Tohiesen, ('apt. Sivert Kristian, Arctic explorer, 564 
Tobruk, 1160 
Toehari (Scythians), 83 
d'oehev, Andrew, jiremier of Bulgaria, 1024 
Todleben, I raiiz Fduard Ivanovii h, Russian military engineer, 
727 

Togo, Count Heihaehiro, Japanese admir.il, 892 

'rogoland, Biitish, 1088 

Togoland, German, 918, 1088 

'rojil)ids of Sar.'igossa, 233 

d'okihira, Ja[ianese dictator, 352 

d'okimasa, he.ul of tlie Miiianioto, 356/. 

'l okdlli, Imri , insurrei tioii in Huiigarv,46l 
dokt, Bulgar ruler, 182 
'Jokugawa, 5 ()shiriobu, I'ritice, 1124 
'J'okugawa J'eriod, in J.aiian, 544 
d'okumine, beats off Mongol inv.asion, 351 
dokusci, sec Act of Grace 

d'okyu, Ijombed by C.S. planes, 1144, 11.58: 1170; Bay, 1170 
Tokyo-Bcrliii Rome Pact, .signed bv Hungary, kiimania, Yugo¬ 
slavia, 11.36, 11 50 

d'oleflano, \'iCente Lombardo, Mexican labor leader, 1076 
d'oledo, Synod of, 163 

d'oledo, Francisco Alvarez de, V iccroy ol I’eru, 489 

d'olentino, battle of, 602 

Toleration Act, in Fnglaiul. 430 

Tolkappiyam, J aniil grammar, 132 

d olly, Barclay de, Russian general, 595, 598 

d’olmides, .56 

d'oltec culture, 20 

Tomashevieh, .Stephen, heir to Bosnian throne, 320 
d'omhs, I'igyptiari, 23, 69 
Tomislav, King of t 'roatia, 246 


Tonga (Friendly Island), discovered, 894; British protectorate, 

896 

d’onghak Society, in Korea, 881,891 
d'ongoland, annexed by British, 855 
d'onkiri, insurrection in, 874; 875 
Tonnage and poundage in England, 374, 375 
d'onty, Henri de, French explorer, ,507 
d’ooke, John Horne, Irish leader, 4.37 
d'ools, of Ralaeolithii ]>eriod, 4 {j. 

Topete, Juan Bat»tista, Spanish admiral, 616 
d'o(]tamish, Khan of the Dolilen Horde, 330 
d’ordesillas, 'I'reaty of, .367, .502 
d'orgau, battle of, 467, 1 164 
d’orgud, 540 

dories, English jiarty, 427 

dWrnikios, Leo, 249 

d'oro, battle of, 282, 286 

d'oro, David, pres, of Bolivia, 1067 

Torpedo, 55.3, 555 

d'onjualus, d'ltus Manlius, 73 

d’orre, Gen. Irani isio Gome/, de la, revolt in Lquador, 1069 
d’orre, Miguel de la, in command iti \ ene/.uela, 80.3 
d’orrington, Arthur Herbert, i'.arl of, British admiral, 430 
j d'orstenson, Lennart, .Swedish general. 407 
Tosa, Japanese school of painting, 3.58 
j d'osa, Satsuina fief of lajian, 889 

d'oscanelli, PaiJo, Ilorenline gcogratiher, 366 

Tosta, Vicente, pres, of Honduras 1074 

d'ostig, made Karl of Northumberland, 1()8 

d'ofila, Ostrogoth leader, 172 

d'otonar, a Mexican [leople, 491 

d’ottleben, Gottlob Heinrich, Russian general, 467 

Ton, Chinese Lrniiress, 1.34 

d'ou llsien, Ghine.se general. 134 

Toulon, siege by British, 58.3; 1158 

d'oulouse, Kingdom of, 144, 163; battle of, (»0I 

dourane, 1.34, 1.36 

d'oiirnay, ceded to Knglaiui, .369 

d'ournon, Charles I’homas Maillard de, 5.39 

d'ours, batth' of, 150, 16.3; 1135 

Tonrville, .Anne Hilarion de Gotcnlin, Gointe de. I rench .id 
iiiital, 4.31.444 
dower of London, 267 

Towner, Horace JVlanii, gov. ol I’uerio Riio, 1079 
downshend, (. hatle-., British statesman, 430 
d'ownshend, Charles \ ere 1 errers, British general, 927, 948 
d ownshend Acts, 518 
Lowlon, battle of, 270 

d'raclarians, advocates of Oxford Movement, 612 
d rad<- Disputes .Act, in India, 111,3 
I'rade Disputes Bill, in England, 620 
d'rade guilds, in France, 448 
d'rade treaty between I'.S. and Japan, 11()5 
I'rade I'nion Act, in France, (i39 

d'rade union congress, in Australia, 902; in ITance, 641 

d'rade-unionism, 606, ()08 , 635 , 6.39 , 640 

d'rade I'nion Law, in lingland, 968 

d'rade unions, in Russia, 1030 

d rading-with the I'.nemy .Act, in L.S., 1049 

d'rafalgar, battle of, 452, 591 

J ragedy, Greek, 53 

d'raikuiaka dynasty, 132 

d’raitorous ('orresiiondence Bill, 437 

dVajan (Marcus Lli»iiis I raiaiius), Roman emperor, 32, 109, 
110 ; 112 /. 

d'ransatlantic cable, 775 
d ransatlantic teleiihone, 558 

d'ranscuiK asia, in the }*ost I’alaeolithic period, 13 

d ranscaucasian Rei)ul)li( , 917, 1031 

d'raiiscaucasian Socialist Soviet Reiudilic, 1032 

d rans-tireenland F'.xpedition, 5()9 

d'rans Iranian Railway, 1109 

d'ransjordania, llOf), 1101 

d'ransmarinc Gouruil, of Brazil, 503 

d r.'ins-Missouri Freight .Association case, 785 

d'ransniestria, 1137 

d'ransoxania, 187, 189. 260 

d'ransportatiori Act, in l’..S., 1050 

Trans Silierian Railway, 707, 744, 745, 1032 

Transubstantiation dogma, at Fourth Laterari Council, 221 

Transylvania, 420, 934 

d'lansylvania Go., in Kentucky, 517 

d rautmann.sdorf. Count Maximilian von, mqierial diplomat, 
408 

Travch of Sir John Mandrvillr, by Jean dc Bourgogne, 267 
d'ravendal, d'reaty of, 472 
d’reason Act, in Fingland, 431 
d reason law, Roman, 109 

Trntlisr of (ii-nrral Sodolof’y, by Vilfredo I’areto, 551 

d’reaty of Craiova, 1150 

d'reaty of Pacification, with .Scotland, 376 

d'reaty of Partition, 445 

d'reaty of 1221, 257 

d'reaty of 1.537, 410 

d'reaty of 1618, 424 

Treaty of 1783, 764 

d'reaty of 1800, 766 

d'reaty of 1839, 974 

d'reatv of 1888, 752, 833 

Treaty of 1889, 784 

d'reaty on seal fisheries, 785 
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Trcbia (Trebbia), battle of the, H7, 587 
IVebizond, Emjhre of, 259; 929, 947 
Trent, British steamer, 615, 776 
'I’renton, battle of, 521 
Trepaiii, battle of, 224 

Trepov, Alesandcr, Russian minister, 930, 1028 
Treveri, revolt of the, 103, 108 

'I revilhick, Richard, invented hiKh-pressure engine, 553 
Trianon, J'reaty of, 1014 
Tribonian, Roman jurist, 172 

t ribunal of t'onstilulional (iuaranties, in Spain, 982 

Triluinate of 100, in I rame, 5S7, 591 

'J'ricoupis, Cbarilaos, < .reek statesman, 718 

Tridcnline Decrees, -101 

Triennial Act, in Enidaiul, 376, 379 

'J riennial Bill, in lingland, 431 

drier, 1163, 1164 

Trieste, taken by Italians, 949; 1141, 1144 
d'rifanum, battle of, 73 
] riniurti, 43 

drinidad, 1148/., 11.5.5, 1158 
d'rionfans, .^ugustino, 302 
d'riparadeir^us, 77 

dTijiartite I’act, tireat Britain, France, Italy, 836; Germany, 
Italvj Jaiian, 1166 

Tripartite treaty, to restore Sbuia to I'ersi.ui throne, 866 
d'riiiartitiim, Hungarian (onstitulion, 4P'> 

I'ritntaka (‘‘d'tiree Baskets ” i, 42, 132 

d'rijile Alliam e, 427, 4,14, 439 442, 660, 690, 694. 737740, 

742. 748, 751, 754, 7(i0, 923 
d'riple exiiatision engine, 555 
Tripoli. 1160 

Trii.olitan Wars, 662, 75S, 7.59, 768 
dVipolye eidt iires A, B, 16 
d'rireme, 53 

Triumph (ii.M.S,), sunk, 920 
d riumvirates, Roman, 9(), 97, 98, 99 
d rocailero, battle of, ti44 

d’roclui, (.fen. bouis Jules, pres, of the J rent b govt, of national 
defense, ti.Bi 
d'roezen, 56 
d'rojan \\ ar, 47. ti9 

d'roncliet, }''raTii.ois Denis, ciinnsel for Louis X\ I, 582 

d'rondheim, 1 !4t) 

d'ropiiau I'roloi ul, 604,651 

d’rotskv, Lev iLeon Broiistein) Davidovii h, BoLbevik leader, 
943,1029,1034 

d'roubridge. Finest (diarle.s ddiomas, British admiral, 919 
1 rov (Ilium), 47, 10(> 
d rov I and II, 13, 2 I 

I rove,, J'eace ol, 372; Svnod of, 255; dVeaty of, 270, 278 
d'rozene constitution, for (.rct-cc, 723 
I race of (iod , 217, 2 27 

d'rijc Cross, capfnri'd in .saik of Icrns.dem, 127, 174 
1 rue i’lire Land i.L<,/e Shin) seet, .y5(i, 359, 513 
Iruiilio, Rafael Leonidas, pres, of the Dmninitan Republic, 
1079 

d'rnman, Harry S., Lresideiil of I'.S., 1144, ll(>.5. 1171 
d ruler, .''ir John, I'ingli.^li missionary in Bechnaiialand, 826 
'i ryplion, 92. 94 

d'r/ka, Adam hirdmann, inificria! genertd, 406 
I >'ai (diing, 3 12 
d's'ai Lim, euniii h, 135 
I's'ai ^'ung, 135 

d’saldari-, I’ativofi, luemier of Greece, 1021 

d's’ang \ ing bsiian, super^ iau of (diine.se imperial kilns, 540 

d’s'ao l’’ei, loiinder ol \\’ei dynasty, 135 

d'C;,() d's'ao, son of laeceiiing, 135 

d sar, title lir.st assumi.-d, -Ha 

y .s’t' Tu \ Hint Kuie, ( hinea- encyt lopedia, 343 

dkeng Ruo-ch’iian. I"ai i’ lng Relx llion, .'(SO 

d.seng Kuo fan, 1' at L'ing Rebellion, 8^0; S,S4 

d ser, battle ol, 916 

d’sewang Kabdan, sei/iire ot Lhasa. 5,>9, 510 
d smgla.i, 918. 1 122 
d'so-itiuan, archaii (diinese text, 131 
'J'.so Commrntiiry, 45 

d so d'sung-t'ang, I 'ai L'ing Rebellion, 880; SSI 
d'son.g-kha pa, 5.16 
d's’ui Sbii, Chinese scholar, 884 
d'sunavoshi, Japanese shogun, 547 
d’sungli Yamen, loreign ollicc of (diina, SHO. S92 
d'susliima, occupied by RiiS'.ians, 889 
d'sushirna Straits, luitllc of, 707, 892 
I'll Due, I'imiieror ot .Annam, 874 
d'n fn, Chinese poet. 3 10 

d ll Hawaiki, Maori ('hiet of New Zealand. 905 

d'u A 11, compiled the first Chinese encyelopedia, 341 

d ual) ( di'i-jiii. ('hinese premiei ,1117 

'I'nan Lang, gov. gen. of Nanking, 884 

ddian Vii ts’ai, ('hinese .scholar, 541 

d'uaregs, sack d'imbuktu, 329; defeated by Freruh, 841 

d'ul.erculnsis. 552 

Tiiberlus, A. Lo.sinmius, 72 

Turhins, revolt in Languedor, 111 

T’u-chiieh (western J'nrks), 136, 340 

d'ucker, Steplien Davis, inventor of the rotarv iiress, 555 

Tudkhaliash II, HI. IV, 36 

Tudor, lIou.se of, 271,369 

Tunendbund, (iennan palriotir organization, 594 
Tughril Beg, leader of the Scljuks, 254 


Tughtugin, founder of the Burid dynasty, 254 
Tunerie.s, stormed by mob, 581 
Tuka, Voitcch, Slovak deiiuty, 1009 
d'ukaram, Hindu pod, 534 
d'ukhacbevski. Michael, Soviet marshal, 1036 
d'ukulors, 840 
d ukulti-N'inurta I, 38 
Tulagi. 1167 

d'lilaylia. false nroiihet, 184 
d”u li-ch’eri, ruler of Hi, 540 
d'lilliiis Hostilius, earlv Ring of Rome, 69 
I iilui, son of Jenghis Kb.in, .314 
Tiilunids, an Egyptian ilynasty, 262 
Tumati Bey, .Sultan of Egypt, 422 
d'limbi.an culture, 18 
d'umuli, I’hrygian, 37 
rumulu.s culturi-. 17 
d 'ung Chib Reign of Mu d'sung, 880 
Tung (-'hung-shu, Confucian training, 133 
7 'unK Menu Ilui, union of Chinese stuidies, 883 
T'ung Tien, first ( diinese historical cnexa loped:,i, .341 
d ling A'lian, Cliniese painlcr, .343 
d'ungus, 135 
d’tindiuang, 136 

d unis, oi.ciipied by French, 638, 729, 837 
d unisia, govt, reorganized, lO-Sti, 1160/., 1162 
d ujiac .Aniani, revolt of, 800 

d'upi»er, Sir Cliarles, firemier of Canada, 797, 1057 
d'urakina, widow of Dgedei, 344 
d'liran, 124 

d'urco Armenian peace treaty, 1094 
d iino-tdreek War of 1897, 731 
d uno Russian Alliance. 1096 
d'urcoing, oatfle ot, 583 

d urenne, Henri de la d'oiir d’Aiu ergne, A'icomte de, French gen 
era!. 407. 440, 442 

I'urgot, .Anne Robert Jacajiies, Baron de I’Aiilne, Frein li leforni 
minister, 448 

d'lirin pnpVTU.s, 23 
I iirkcstan, lost to Chin.a, .341 
durkc,'., 114(1, 1143, 1151 
I iirkh.in I'aslia, pre,.., of Alliania, 1019 
d'urkish (ireek e.vchange of populations, 1095 
d'urkish Repulilic, 1095 
Turkmanchai, d'realy of, 702, 8(i2 
d’urkmenistari, Soviet repuhlit , 10.34 
d'urkoiiiaiis. Black Sheep and White Sheo, 330 
Turks (.or alxn Ottoman I'urks), 12(i, \ 11, 1.16, ,304, 317-20 
123 7.. 124, 461,463, 475, 484, 4.85, .52(.. .592, (»62, 701, 714' 
719. 758,937, 917, 948, 906, 97.8, 1094-98, I 107, 1109, 111() 
d'ur|)in, Fiigt'ne, devclope<l smol:ele.,s [lowder, 55() 
d'useany. 21 2. 220, 398, 4.59, 4(.3, 586 
Tnscarora War, in .North Carolina, 513 
d usi ulum, ('omit.', of, 216 
d'usliila heaven, 130 
Inshpa, 38 

d'usht'itta, King of Mitanni, 28 j. 
d'ljlankli.imen, tomb of, 24 
d ulor, Julius, 108 
d'uttlingen, battle of, 107 
d'utuila, Amerii.in island of Samoa, 911 
d"ii vii-imn, Mongol, 137 
d vrt'ko 1, Lord of Bosnia, 319 
d weedy, Owen, .African <-x|)lorer, 1081 
Tgclftii amendment to the L.S. Corislituliori, 7(»7 
d\x'-Ke Apostil'S of Ireland, 1(>9 
dWelve Artie les, m German f’easant War, 400 
dWeKe I'aiile-, laws of tfie, 71, 72, 91 
Twelve S’ears’ rrn(e,38l 

I'wenty-firsl amendmeiK to C.S. Constitution, 10.5,5 
d'wenty one Demands on ('hin.i, 1123 
dy.lings MeDutlie .\ri,on Lhili ipine-, 1133 
d vler, |ohn (lOtli [ires, of the I'.S.), 773 
d vl. r, Wat, leader in Leasanis’ Revolt, 2(i7 
d'vndaridas (1 yndacMn), tvrant, 57 
d'vne, 110 

d'vpesetting ma< hinery, 554, 556 
Tvpexvriler, 555 
d vph'is, 553 

Tvpology, method of dating, 2 
T\piii of i'miperur Constates 11, 151 
IX rants in (ireece, 48 

d'x'rconnci, Rii hard dall>ot, I'iarl of, joins James II, 430 
I vre, 1(1, 27, 32, 53 
T'. rol (.Austrian) plehi.siue, 1 OOo 
d'zirallum, 119 

r.'ii H-si, ilowager empress of ('liiii.i, 880, 881, ,882, 883 

I' 2.35 (isotope of f’.;iMinm'), 553 

I’alnal, battle of. 990, 10.^5 

Chico, Gen. Jorge, jires. of Guatemala, 1074 

Ueciali, Treaty of, (>60, (>61. 745, 835 

Cda, limperor of .Iai>.an, 352 

I'diivanii Tnddhti, 129 

Cdena, king, 42 

I lyana,136 

CenOj battle of, 889 

Ugak", Gen. Ka/Ushige, Japanese foreign minister, 1127 
Cganci.i, <47, 818 
L’g iril, .32 3 3 
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Uighur 'J'urks, 341 

Uitlander agitation, in 'IVansvaal, 855, 856 
Uijairi, 41, 128-30, 132 

Ukraine, becomes a Soviet renublic, 1030; 1153, 1154 
Ukrainian territory, claimed by (Germany, 1151 
Ukrainians, or Little Kiissians, 230; treaty with Central Pow¬ 
ers, 943 

Ulfilas, 123, 144 

IJlfsson, (iiinnbjorn, explorer, 558 

Ulloa, I'rancisco rle, 492 

Ulm, Treaty of, 404, 407; battle of, 591 

Ulmanis, Karlis, pres, of Latvia, 1033 

UI[)ian (Domitius Uljiiatius), Roman jurist, 116 

Ulrika Kleonora, Queen of Sweden, 472 

Ulster, 621 

Idster Plantation, 374 
Ulundi, battle of, 853 
IJmako, Soga chieftain, 140 

Umana, Gen. Jiisto, crushes Honduras uprising, 1074 
Umbrians, 68, 73, 93 
Umma, 25 

Umman haldash T, 11, 39; III, 40; HI, imprisoned, 40 
Ijmmanigash, 39, 40 

Umman-menanu. fought against Sennacherib, 39 

Umor, Rulgar ruler, 182 

Umpanda, Zulu king, 851 

llnam samtam, bull of Ooniface VHl, 222, 232 

Unamuno, Miguel de, Spanish author, 981 

Underground Railroad, /73 

Underwood T;irilT Act, in U.S,, 791,910 

Uniate Church, 415 

IJninenitus, papal bull, 447, 457 

(hiion Civil a, i)arty in Argentina, 808 

Union for Liberty, rights and duties of Aragon nobility, 284 

Union Indo-CInnoisc, 875 

I’nion Jack, national Hag of Great Rritain, 432 

Union of Lil)eration, in Russia, 706 

Union of Kalmar, 311 /. 

Union of Socialist Soviet Republics, 1029, 1033; so ,i/so Russia 
Union of South Africa, 858, 1091,1092 
Union of True Russian Men, 708 
Ibiion of Unions, in Russia, 707 

Union or Death, Serbian pro)»agandist society, 715, 761 

Union I’acitu: R.R., 780 

Unionist Parly, in South Africa, 858 

Unis, 23 

Unitarians, 372 

United African Co., 841 

United Australia Party, 1130 

United Council for China, 1122 

United East India Co., 5)0 

United Federation of l.abot, in New Zealand, 908 

United Irishmen, 437 

United Kingdom, union of Great IJritain and Ireland, 437 
United Kingdom of Portugal, Hra/il, and Algaryes, 502 
United Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, ami Slovenes, 950 
United Landtag of Prussia, 670, 675, (>80 
United Mine Workers of America, 1137, 1140 
United Nations, 1156 passim 

United Nations Monetary and I'inancial Conference, 1170 
United Nations Organization, 1170 

United Nations Organization for Educational and Cultural Kc- 
construction, 1170 

United Nati(ms Relief and Rehabilitation Administration 
(UNRRAp 1141, 1170 

United Principalities of Moldavia and Wallachia, 720 
United Provinces of Centra! America, 805, 819 
United .Serbian Youth (Onilafiina), 714 

United Slates of ,\merica, 521, 7f>4 /f.,935 /f.; 1049 ff.;m Sec'ond 
World War, 1135 passim; Lend Lease, 11.36, 1137, 1110, 
1149; mines seized, 1140, dec lared war on Japan, 1138, 1167; 
Iteparlment of Slate, 1114, 1158; naval iiivl air bases from 
Great Britain, 1155, 1158; merchant tonnage, 1156; Green¬ 
land, under protection of, 1158; embargo on scrap iron and 
steel, 1166 

United Slates, armeil forcc.-s of, 1142; passim, landed in North 
Africa, 1 1.39, 1158; entered Rome, 11 12; ctestn.yecl Hiroshima 
and Naga.s.iki with atomic bomias, 1145, 1169; landed in 
Jaftan. 11 15, 1170; planned ;c “twooce.in ” navy, 1155, 1158; 
landed in fccl.ind, 1 15.5, 1158; bcunbed Tokyo by jdane, 1158; 
enlc-rc»d .Naiilc-,, 1)62: captured El Giietl.ar, 1162. crossed 
German froutic t, 1 163; cro.ssed the Rhine ,tt Remagen, I 164; 
landed on the .SciJomcanSj I lC)7; air offi iisi\e immobili/.ed J; 

, idu; ,1109;. ' aft 

jeenetrated Jaiiane.se inland watei-,, 1109; landed on Leyte, 
1169; invack-d ( Ikinawa, 1169 
Untied Stairs captures Mairdonian, ’iU) 

United States of brazil, see brazil 
United States of Colombia, srr Colombia 
United .States Steel ('or[i., 787, 1056 
Universal Gcn-man Woi kingm-n b Association. 680 
Universal siifTrage, in Spain, 647; in Hungar\, 796; in Japan 
1123, 1124 

University College, .'Ml 
University School of I'.splorers, 569 
University of Alral.i, 238 
U^niversity of Constantmoicle, 181,728 
University of Listion, 284 
University of Na[)Ies, 212 
University of Paris, 228, 231, 278 
University of Peking, 882 


Tlniversify of Prague, 302, 305 /. 

University of .Salamanca, 238 
University of Syclney, 901 
University of Uj>psa'la. 312 

University Tests Act, at Cambridge and Oxford, 61S 

Unkiar Skelessi, Treaty of, 704, 724 

Unstrut, battle of the,'599 

Untouchables, of India, 1113 

Upanishads, 41, 131,3.36 

Uj>i)er Acheulean iiulu.strv. 6 

Upper Italian Kingdom, 657 

Upper Mescjpolamia (Mitanni), 28 

Upper Silesia, League of Nations award, 997 

Upper Volta, French colony, 1088 

Upper Yenisei, 7, 14 

’Uqavlids of Mcjsul, 190 

Ur, Id, 24-27, 35 

Uranium rays, 552 

Urartu, see V an 

Urban, Hungarian renegade, 327 
Urban 11 (Lucies cle Lagary), Pofic, 218/. 

ITban IV (Jac'cpies Pantalf-on), Pope, 213 
Urban V (Guillaume Grinioard), I’ojic, 288 
Urban VI (Bartolommeo Prignano), Pope, 288 
Urban VII (Giovanni Battista Castagmi;, Poiie, .396 
I'rhan VHl (MafTeo Barherini), 1‘c^pe, .397 
I’rban, Charles, first jirocess of otlored motion jiiclures, 557 
Urbieus, (Juintus Lollius, legate of Britain, 111 
Urdaneta, Andrfs de, .Spanish navigator, 894 
, Urdifiola, Francisco cie, concpiers San Luis de Potosi, 492 
I ITey, Harold (dayton, “heavy hvdroge.n,” 553 
j Uriburu, Jose, tires, of Argentina, 808, 1064 
Urkhiteshiih, 36 
Ur-Narnmii, 26 
Urnfielcl culture, 17 
Crosh I of .Serbia, 245. 318 
Urciuhart, DavicI, English publicist, 725 
Crciuiza, Jtisto Jose de, pres, of Argentina, 808, 811 
Urrutia, Erancisco Jos(^, Stianish diplomat, KKi 
Urseolo, Peter, King of llungarv, 245 

Uruguay (Banda Oriental), 801, .806, 810 /., 817, 1066, 1067. 

Urukagina, social reforms, 25 
Unimilki, King of Hyhios, 33 
d’Urville, Dunionl, irencli e.xiilorer, 895, 899 
d’Urville, Capt. Jules .S^bastiem t Osar Dumont, Antarctic ex¬ 
plorer, 573 
Usiiietcs. 96 

Uskiib (Skoiiiie), takem by Bulgarians, 927 
Usman clan f odio, d'ukulor chid, 525 
Ussclincx, William, 510 
lilah, admitted to statehood, 784 
I tonsils, of I’alaoolithir period, 4 
Utica, 32, 33, 98 

Utr.'ifiuisin and Utraciuists. 305, 404 

Utrecht, d'roaty of, 432, 446, 450, 457, 458, 463, 494, 500, 514, 
645; Union of, 381 
Utu-hegal, King of Krech, 26 
U.xbridge, I'realy of, 377 
Uzbekistan, Soviet reiuililic, 1034 
Uzbeks, driven out of Khorasan, 526 
Uzun Hasan, ruler of the While Sheep, .3.30, 526 

Vara, Alvar Nunez Cabeza dc-, gov. of Buenos Airc>s, 490, 492 
49.3 ’ 

V'aclier, Marc Guillaume Albert, Ercnch revc.lutionist, 584 
\'aclinio, Lake, battle of, 73 
Vaez de dbrre*.-, Eiti^, ftxfdorer, 894 
Vahan, leader C)f revolt, 125 
Vailih.ishika scliool, 131 

VaiclaA'ocvod, Alexander, premier of Rumania, 1026 
Vaillanl, Auguste, Ircmcli anarchisl, 640 
Vairorbana, Indian cult, 3.31 
Vais, Ghilzai chieftain, 528 
Vaisali, 42 

Vaisesliika sulras, 131 
, Vakatakas, its domain, 132 
i \'akpatiraja. Prakrit poet, 331 
I Valabhi, 1.31 

Valdivia, Pedro de, fomicled .Santiago in Chile, 489 
'.'alenciermes, taken by the British, 950 
I \ alens, Eabius, Roman emperor, 107. 120, 143 
\ alentma. wife of Eoni - .if OrlGins, 298 

\ alenfinian I (I laviiis \ alenlinianus), Roman emrieror, dies 00 
an c-xjie.htion, I 20 

\ .ileritinian H Roman emperor, 1 ,?f) 122 
\ alentini.an 111, Roman emoeror, 12.', Tu. 143, 145 
\ I cTi.-tn (1 ubliu.s Eic mills Valerianusi, 115 J., 124 
\ alerius, Kotnan consul, 72 
\ alia, l.orenzo, humanist, 290 
Valley forge, 521 

Vallic'ne, Loui.sc dc la, mistre.ss of J.ouis XIV 443 

\almiki,43 

Valmy, battle of, 581 

\ ajois kings, claims to Naj.lrs, 293 

Vajona, occupied bv the Italians, 1019 

V^lldlnln^w'”'’ ’’*2 

Van (city), taken by the d urks, 947 

Van (I rartu). Kingdom of, 38 40 

Van Buren, Martin (8th pres, of the U S ) 772 
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Van Diemen’s Land, rban>{cd to Tasmania, 901 
Van Diemen’s Land Co., 898 

Van Eyck, Hubert and Jan, Flemish painters, 280, 282 
Van Kerckhoven, Capl. C.uillaume Frangois, KelRian co; 
maiider, 844 

Van Keulcns, father and son, cartographers, 561 

Van Ryneveld. Sir Hclpcrus Andrias, Dutch aviator, 108] 

Van 'I'romp, Maarten, Diildi admiral, 425, 4sJ9 
Van Zeeland, Faul, premier of Helgium, 975 
Vancouver, Caf)t. tieorge, explorer, 791 
Vandal Kingdom, in Africa, 121, 144, 145 
Vandalia Co., 517 
Vandalic Wars, of Justinian, 145 

Vandals,overrun Caul, 121; in southern Spain, 144; treaty with 
Constantinople, 145 

Vandamme, Dominique Rcn6, defeated by Bohemian army, 
599 

Vanderbilt, Cornelius, 819 

Vannic language, 28 

Varaguna 1, suzerain over Pallavas,336 

Varaguna If, 3.16, 337 

Varahamihira, his Pafichtisiihlbantika, 131 

Varahran I 116, 124; 11, 124; HI, 124; IV, 125; V, 125 

Varahran (Itahrarn), Persian general, reigns as Hahratn VI, 127 

Varangians, .w Russians 

Vardhamana Mahavira, 41 

Vargas, Cetulio Dornelles, i)res. of Brazil, 1071, 1156 
Varna, battle of, 314, 318, 323, 326 
Varro, antiquarian, 69, 71, 100 
Varro, Caius I'erentius, Roman general, 87 
Varttikas, 42 

V’arus, Pul)lius QiiincO'liu.s, Roman general, 103 
\'asa, Cusfavus Eriksson, Custavus 1 of .Sweden, 410 
Vasishka, 129 

\ asf|ucz, Horacio, pres, of Liorainican Republic, 1078 
\'asul)andhu, tihilo.sojjher, 131 
Va.sudeva, 129 
Vasushka, 129 

Vatatzes, John Dukas, Nicaean emperor, 248, 253, 259, 260 
Vatican City, temporal domain of the pope, 993 
\'atican Council of 1870, 664, 688 
\'atsaraja, ruler of western India, 331,336 
Vatsyayana Mallaiiaga, 130 

N'attagamani, founded the Abhayagiri Monastery, 132 
Vaul>an, Sf-bastien le Prestre, Marcpiisde, French general, 442 
N'aubernier, Jeanne,.o’c du Barry 
\ aueelles, I'ruce of, 402 
\'aucham!)s, )>.itfle of, 600 

Vaughan, Sir Williani stdls part of Newfoundland, 510 

X'aiigoin Karl, chancellor of .Austria, 1006 

\'-E D.'iy tSeconcl World W'art, 1165 

N'edanta, 131,330 

Vedas, 41, 130 

A eientines, 71 

\'eii, 71, 72 

\'ela, Fiasco Nunez, viceroy of Peru, 490 

A'ela.sco, Luis rle, expedition to Philipi)ines, 908 

A’ehisquez, Diego de, coiupiered Cuba, 309, 4.s6, 490, 491 

VeitLsc]uez, Itiegn, Spanisli painter, 389 

\'elikye-Luki, 1153 

Velocipcslc, 55.S 

Vemif'e, revolt in tlie, 5S2-S4 

Veudiilad, book of the Avesl,'i,39 

A'endome, Louis )ose|)h, iUike dc, French general, 442, 446, 
457 


X’eneti, 68, 96 

Venelia, overrun by Magyars, ISS; ceded to Italy, 659; sec also 
\’eni( • 

Venel.._ . ... ith ('( 

258,^328, 420, 423; Treaty of the, 299 
Venezia Ciulia, 1144 

Venezuela, 488, 618, 786, 802, 8161070 
Venice, 223, 224/., 252, 253, 298./., 319, .397, 424, 458, 655 
Venizelos, Fleutlierios, Creek prime minister, 709,710, 759,920, 
926,940 952, 10.^0, 1021 
Venizelos-lit toni Agreement, 1020 
A'enloo, in War of tlie Spanish .Succession, 431 
\'enu.sia, 74 
\'era Cruz, 791,821 

V’erbie.st, herdinand, his perpvluni calendar, 539 
\’erhdf zy, Stephen, eonslitulivn for Hungary, 419 
Vcrccll.ie, 92 

Vercingetorix, le.ads revolt of (laui,97 

Verdun, 914; 1st battle of, 9,30: 2d. 939. 946; Treaty ol. la/, 
158; fortress, caot Hied liy Ci-rmany, 1118 
Vereeniging, I reaty of, 751, 857 

Vergennes, Charles Cravier, Count de, brench mmister, 44..., 
■‘'21,522 

Vergniaud, Pierre Victuniien I re ich revolutionary leadti, a80, 

^ 58? 

A'ermont, admiffial (o statehood, 766 
\ erneuiL l)attle of, 270, 278 
Vernon, Edward, Eindidi admiral, 434 
Verocchio, Amln-a del, It.di.in artist, 296 
Verona,100,119,1141 
V’errazzano, Cioviinni, Italian exjih ier, 505 
Verres, prosecuted hy Cii cm, 9.5 
Vorri, Pietro, Italian economist, 455 

Versailles, Treaties of, 452, 469, 495, 951,952, 960, 10(b, 1038, 
1170 

Verulamium, 97 


Verus, Lucius Aurelius, .-hare.s powers with .Marcus Aurelius, 
111, 117 

Verus, Marcus, -Annius, made Caesar, 111, 112 
Vervins, Treaty of, 386, .390 
Vesonlio, 96 

Vesp.asian (Titus Flavius \'espasianu.s), Roman emperor, 32, 
107,108 

Vesjiucci, .Amerigo, Spanish discoverer, 368 

Veturius, T., 73 

\ ia Aeniilia. 88 

Vi.a Appia, 73 

Via Flamima, 74, 87, 88 

Via V'aleria, 74 

Vihhasha. 129, 131 

Vihorg, taken by Cermans, 94.3; battle of, 1047; Manifesto, 
708; 1154 

Vicente, Cil, Portuguese playwright, ,392 

Vichy government, 11.35, 1138, 1139, 1148, 1158, 1166 

Viikshurg, surrender of, 778 

Vico, Cianihattista, Italian philosopher, 455 

\ ii tor, Bishop of Rome, 141 

\ ictor H, Pope, 217 

Victor HI, Poi,e. 218 

Victor IV, Anti Pope, 220 

Victor Amadeus, Itukc of Savoy, .387; .398, 444, 450 
Victor .Amadeus H of Savoy, 457 
Victor Amadeus HI of Savoy, 158, 585 
Victor Emmanuel I of Piedimmt, 650 

Victor Emmanuel 11, King of I'iedmont, 655, 658, 659, 660 
733 

Victor Emmanuel Hi, King f)f Italy, 661 
I Victoria, fjueen of England, 609, oil, 613, 619 
' Vicb/ria, settled, 900; 901, 902 

Victoria, (luadaluiie, j/res. of Mexico, 821 

Victoria Falls, discovered, 826 

Victoria Nyanza, discovered, 826 

Victual Brothers, Swedish pirates, 309 

Vieille, Paul, develoiie/l smokeless powder, 556 

Vienna, besieged hv 'I'urks, 422, 483; taken bv Frerndt, 591; 

'Freaties of, 4.yi, 451, 458, 463, 468, 651,659,'697; 1150 
Vienna Four Points, 727 
Vienne, Svtiod of, 222, 232, 258 
Viera, Feii/iano, pres, of l/uguay, 1066 
Viipuri (VilKirgi, 11 45 / . 

Vii.'ivabahu, ruler of Ccvlon, 338 
Vijayaditya HI. .337 

A i.iayanagar, center of Brabman studies, 338 

Vijfiaiiavi/lin (Idealist) school, 1.31 

Vijaaptini itratasiddhi, 331 

Vikings, 167, 170 

Vikrania, an era. 1 28 

Vikramaditya II iChalukya), 3.36 

Vikr;imadil,\ a \ 1,3,37 

Vikra nkdi hii rita, 337 

VikramorT(.si, 131 

Vilayet L.iw , in 'I'mkcy, 729 

Vilkitski. ('apt. Boris .Alexandre, Russian exfJorer, 570 

Villa Fraruisco tl'aiicho), Mexican re\',!iitioi iq, 791,822, 1075 

X illafaiie, Angel de, gov. of the Carolina:-, 493 

Villafavila, Treaty ol, 388 

Villafratica, 'I'reaiy of, 658 

Villalar, battle of, 388 

Villalobos, Ruy Eopez de, 894, 908 

Villani, (liovanni, It.-dian chronicler, 294 

A’illanoxa culture, 17 

Villariovaiis, 68, 69 

\ illanucva, lose ('abino, pres, of Bolivia, 1067 
VilHrroel Mai. (iu.Mbetlo, Bolivia. 1141 

\ iliars, Claude Louis Hector, I Bike de, Freiu h general, 440, 447 
Villaxdciosa, l)attle of, 446, 150 
\ i!laz6n, Eleodoro, pros, of Bolix i.i, 812 
Villegagtion, Nicholas Durand de, h'rench <ijoni.-er, 501 
\ illehardouin, (leolTroy de, l-rench chronicb r, 2.31, 25S 
Villehardouin, family, 258 

A'ill le, Je.in Bapli.'-ie .Seraphin Jo.seph, Counf de, prime min- 
isier of I lance, 627 

A'illerov, Francois de Neufville, L)uc de, marshal of France, 444, 
446 ' 

\ il/iers, Ceorge, Duke of Buckingham, 374 
3 dims .89 

l iUnicrgen Wars, in Switzerhiinl, 460 

Villon, / ramois, French i>oel, 2'^0 

\ ilna, 022, 'b.q 103.S. 1042, 1145, 1151 

\ ima Kadphises, (<inQU(TS northwestern India, 128 

A’imala balia, builder of a ^ain temi)lt‘, 332 

3’iineiro, battle of, 59.3 

Viminacium, battle of, 173 

Viiny Ridge^ taken by Can.idian troops, 939 

Vinarez, in Sp.anisu Cix il War, 984 

Vincent, Stenio, pires. ot Haiti, 1078 

Vincent of lieauvais, iiis Spcadian Mains, 231 

A’incenzo H (Conzaga) of Mantua, 398 

Viruke, Ernst Friedrich Georg, German politician, 676, 680 

Vindeiiiia, 102 

Vindex, Caius Julius, his revolt, 107 
I ".'ndhya-q 129, 131,132 
I Vindotiona, 112 
I Vinegar Hill, battle of, 437 
j Vinekh, B dgar ruler, 182 

Vio, Thoma-. d.. Cardinal of GaSt.a, summoned Luther, 399 
! V Iqucz,' lito Gonzales, pres, of Costa Rica, 1073 
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Viraballala III, ruler of southern India, 338 
X'irarajeniira, 337 

Virchow, Rudolf, German parliamentarian, 688 
Virgil (I'uhlius Virgilius Maro), Roman poet, 112 
Virgin Islands, 792, 1079, lOoO, 1155 
Virginia, daughter of Virgiiiius, 72 
Virginia, its charter revoked, 508 
Virginia convention, 520 
Virginian Resolutions, 706 
Virginius, stahs his daughter, 72 
Viriathus, assassinatenJ, 90 

Visconti, Rilippo Maria, 292,295 

V isconti, (liovanni, 291 
Visconti, Mattel), 224 

V isconli, (ftto, 29/ 

Visconti, Valentina, 381 

Vishnu, the DiuirtHii Siilra, 130, 132 

V islinukundins, a dynasty, 132 
Vishtas)) t.llystaspes.i, iving of Hactria,39 
\ isigoihic Kingilotn,ot Spain, 144, lt)3 

Visigoths (Balthasj, 120, 143, 144, 145, 147, 163, 173 
Viipfrtii, hook ol the Avesta,3y 

V istula, line, lit)-! 

V isud(ihimat^y,ti, 132 
Vitalian, t)retender, 122 
Vitamins, 552; U, 553; A, 553 


Vitascope, 55() 

Vitebsk, 1154 

V'itellius, Aulus, Roman F.mi)eror, 107 
Viten, Lilhuanian prince, 31<) 

Vitergo, Treaty of, 320 ■ , , 

Vitoria, Tiancisco de, pioneer in international law, 388 
V'iloriti, 'Tomas Luis de, Spanish musician, 389 
Vitovl, jee Witold 
Vittoria, bat tie of, 600 

V ittorio V enelo, battle of, 949 
Vivaldo, Lgolino, (<eiioese e\()iorer, 3f).3 
Vives, Luts, pic)lessor at (txfoi'd, 388 
Viviani, Reiu', I' rench premier, 7()2,929, 930 
Vizcaino, Sebastian, explorer, 492 
Vladimir, Bulgarian ruler, 182 

Vladimir, i‘rince,of Russia, 180 

Vlailimir the Saint, 243 

Vladislav I, King of Bohemia, 240 

Vladislav II, King of Bohemia, 210 

Vladislav 1 (l.iidislas) llerinaiin, king of Roland, 241 

Viailislav If (.I.adi.das), King ol J'olaiid, 242 

Vladislav IV (.Lokietek), King of Roland, 312 

V ladislav V (jagiello), King of Ri)hmd,314 
Vladislav VI, King of I’olaiul and Hungary, 311, 318 
Viailislav VII, King of Roland, Bohemia, and Hungary, 314, 


415,418 

Vladislav, King of Serbia, 247 
Vladislav, johri, Bulgar ruler, 184 
Vltidislavilch, Sava, 510 
Vladivostok, 701, 879, 947, 1123, 1153 

V lamingh, VVillem fie, 5()1 
Voeslau,'Treaty of, 714 

V (igel, Sir Julius, railroad builder, 9()7 

V ogt, Karl, t lerman politician, 67() 

Voilecli, (jcorge, njnising in Bulgaria, 247 
Voldeniarus, Augustine, premier ol Idtliiiania, 1041, 1042 
Volga River, 1 I 53 

Voil’srauil, legislative council of jNetherlaiiiT. Last Indies, 1117 

Viilmar, iJr., negotiated 'Treaties ol VV estplialia, 408 

V'ologesus (Balas), 125, 126 

Vologesus 1, Rartliian ruler, lS3 

Vologesus 111, of I’arlhia., 1 11 

Vologesus V, of Raid Ilia, 1 15 

V'olosiii, Augustin, leader in (.'arpatho-Lkraine, 1016 
Volsei, 71, 73 

Volstead Act, in U.S., 1050 

Volta, Alessanilro, Italian jihysicisi, 455, oo 1 

Voltaire, I ranenis Mane Vroiiel de, T'rern b writer, 457,460 

Voliri, bat lie 111, 588 


Vonones, one ol tlie Kings of King-^ 128 
Vorarl'lerg, votes for union with Sv\ il/.eiTind, 994 
V'orone/.h, 1 1 53 

Vorovsky, Vaslav V'aslovovieli, Russian diplotnal, 994 

Vossein, I’eaee of, 442 

Voiiille, battle of, 147, 163 

Voyiiyr to Ifnrin, by T'.iienne ('abet, 549 

Vranje, taken bv I be Serbs, 949 

Vratislav II, King of Boliemia, 210 

Vreeland, I'.ihvard Butterliel 1, Amerii an pnli'ieian, 791 

Vuillemin, Maj. Joseph, I' reni h aviator, 10-I 

Vukan, ruler of Montenegro, 247 

Vulcan, introduetion of iron in Hhi[>building, 554 

Viili an i'ass', 934 

Vulyatr, 1 23, 396 

Vulso, kill ills Manlius, 86 

Vyasma, 1151 


Wabash, St. Louis I'acitic R.R. V. Illinois, deeisioi 
supreinc el782 

Wace, his Homan de Hrut and Roman de Ron, 194 
VVadai, Negro kingdom 840 

Waddington, William Henry, French statesman, 736 
VVadjak Man, 9 

Wadsworth, ('apt. William, hid charter of ('onnecticut, 512 
W^ady-eLMughara, caves, 6 


Wafd, Egyptian parly, 1083, 1084 
W'ages and Hours Law, in U.S., 1056 
Wagner-Stegall /Vet, in L.S., 1056 
Wagram, battle of, 595 
Wahabis, revolt of, 540, 828, 1104 
Wahehe War, in (ierman I'.ast .Africa, 849 
Wailing Wall, in Jerusalem, 1101 
VVaitangi, Freaty of, 905 

VVuikatsuki, Reejiro, premier of Japan, 1125, 1126 
Wake Islam!, 1167 

Wakefield, Edward (lifibon, Tinglish colonialist, 899, 905 
W all her of Malvern, 194 
VV'al leik, (7eorge Frederick, I’rince of, ir 
444 

VV'aldeck Rousseau, Ricrre Marie Rene, Frcm.i i.■ lumli , 
Waldeinarll (the ('oniiueror), kingol 1 teumark, 203, 210, 242, 
244 

Waldemar IV'j King of Itenmark. 309^ 311 
W'aldemar, King of .Sweden, 201 
Waldemar of Itenmark, Rrince, 718, 740 
Waldemar the (ireat. King of Henmark, 203 
W alilensian ('rusude, see .\li)igensian 
VV'aldmann, Hans, liUreermrister of /.iiricfi, 307 
Walclo, Reter, leader of the Waldeiisians, 229 
W.ddseiTuiller, Martin, geographer, 368 
Wales, coiK]iiereil, 1()6; Norman iienelration, 196, 199 
Walewski, Alevandre Flurian Joseiih Colonna, C'ounI, Trench 
foreign mmisler, 728 
Wallish Bay, 853, 859 
Walid 1, caliph, 187 
Walid II, caliph, 188 

Walker, Sir Hovenden, British general, 514 
Walker, William, American adventurcr, 819 
Wall of Antonins, 111, 114 
Wall of Hadrian, 110, 114, 166 
W'all jiainting, 113 

Wallace, Alfred Ru.ssel, British .scientist. 551 
W'allace, Henry A., L.S. vice iiresideiil, 1136 
Wallace, William, Scottish leader, 196 
W allarhia, 181,719, 720, 722. See iilso Rumania 
W allenius, (ien. Kurt, Tiniiish Fascis! leader, 1048 
Wallenstein, .Albrecht Wenzel Firsel iiis von, lUike of Tried 
land, imperial general, 404, 405, -0)6 
W'allei, Sir William, in Fnglish (.'ivil War, 377 
VVallia. Visigoth, 121, 144 
VV.ilIis, Samuel, Fnglish explorer, 894 
W'.dlon, Henri Alexandre, French poliiii ian, 638 
W .ills of .Aurclian, 116 
W .do, |)ai).il legate, 242 

W .il Mile, Si; Robert, iirime minister of [hud.uni, 432, 434 
W.'ilsh, Tliomas James, .Ameriian senalor, lo'w 
VValsingham, Sir Fram is, British statesman, 373 
Walsingham, 'Thomas his (.'hnuiitle, 2fi7 
Walti-r, Hubert, .Archl)isho|i ot ( anlerbury, 196 
Walter, John, British pulilisher, 55.S 
Walter of Brienne, Itiike of Atlien-, .!94 
Walter the Renniless, in T'irsl ('rii.saile, 255 
Walters, Lucy, mistress of Charles H, 4 28 
W attherius, l62 

Wan Id Reign of Shen 'Tsung, 53(), 537 
VV'ang ,An-shih, Chinese retormer, 342, 343 
Wang ('hing-woi, head of Chinese puppet goveriimerit, 1135, 
1165 

Wang dvn.istv, 346 

W ang Hsi chill, 1,(6 

Wang llsien-cli’ien. Chin 

Wang llsiian tsc, ( liinesi 

Wang Mang, Chinese emperor, 134 

Wang Ming-sheng, commentator on Chinese history, 541 
Wang Slioii ien (jien-name of Wang V ang-miugi, 5,0), 537 
Wang Wei, {'hine.se liirnlsia[)ist, 340 
Wang Vang rniiig, school of Confucian i)hilosopliy, 54() 

W anghsia. Treaty of, 879 

War chariot, inlroilmed into Tigypt, 28 

War Tinance Commission, in I .S.. 1049 

War Hawks, lor war with Fnglanil, 769 

W .-ir Industries Board, in 1 .S., 1049 

War Information, Otiice of, 1159 

War L.abor Board, 1139 

War Mobilization, Otiice ()f, 1140 

War Rrodnetion Board, 1138 

War Ship|)ing Administration, 1156 

War of American Independence, 436,448,449,452,495,520-23 

W ar “of Berenice,” 81 

War of Chioggia, 298 

W ar of I tevolution, 442, 4.50, 461 

War of Jenkins’ Far, 1.34, 451,494, 515 

War of 1812, 769. 770 

“War of the Allies,” 64, 80, 93 

War of the .Ansfrian Succe.ssion, 434, 447, 451, 459, 4()5, 479, 
484,494, 517, 534 
War of the .A.ve, 852 
War of the Bavarian Sueeession. 468 
War of the F.mboabas, 501 
War of the Mantuan .Sueeession, 398 
War of the Mascates, 502 
War of tlic Oranges, 454 
War of the Racilic, 809, 812, 813 

War of the Rolish .Succession, 447,451, 458, 459, 463, 477 
479 

W ar of the Reform, 821 
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War of the Second Coalition, 482, 586 
War of the Seven kediu tiuns, 4^5 

War of the SiKinish Succession, 4,41,439,445. 450 457 459 4ft1 

494,501,5]4 ’ 

War of the I hird Coalition, 452, 591, 699, 701 
War of the Three Henrys, 384 
Warad Sin, ruler of Larsa, 39 
Warbeck, Terkin, Kn^dish [ireleinJer, 369 
Ward, Frederick lownsend, hel|ie(l .su|>i)ress P’ai T’inir Keitel 
lion, 880 

Ward, Joseph, New Zealand leader, 1131 

Ward, Sir Joseph C.eor«e, preniii r of New Zealand, 90,'-, 1131 
Wdirner, Seth, .American commander, 520 
Warren, William Koliert.son, premier of Newfoundland 106) 
Warrior class, in J at tan, 890 

W'ars of Indenendence and Liberation,in Latin America 799 tf 
Wars of the k(jses, 270.//. 

Warsaw (city), battles ol, 471,91o, 922;.surrendered, 1145; 1104 

Warsaw, Crand Duchy of, 702 

WartburK Festival, 669 

Warteidjur^, battle of, 599 

Warwick, Lord, .see Northumbeiland, Duke ri( 

Warwick, Ldward I’lantaReuei, Fairl oi, e.\eeuled bv Menrv 
VII, 369 

Warwick, Richard Neville, Fiarl ol, rcKcnt in France, 270, 
271 

W arwic k, Sir Robert Rich, I'.arl of, Rranted much of Conneiai- 
c ut River \ alley, 509 

Waslilturn, Cadvv.tlladci ( (tlden, flour millinK process, 782 
W ashirl^;ton, caiiitid of I .S., 7(i6, 769; i reaty of, 781; 1141, 
1144,1166 

W ashington (state), admit ted to statehood, 784; 1155 
Washington, Deorge (1st itre-,. of 5l(>, 520, 521, 764, 

766 

Washington Conferenc*-, 956, 958, 10.50, 1118, 1124 
Washshukanni, 29 

Wasp (IJ.S.S.) captures the Fritlu (Br.), 769 
Wdisserman. August von, syithilis, 5.52 
Wassmiiss, llerr, (lerman eoiisul at Hiishire, 1107 
‘ ‘Water Beggar--,” capture Brill, 380 
W'aterboer, .Nikolaas, tiri(|ua ehief, 853 
Waterloo, i)attle ol, 603 
Water l'(»wer Act, in F..S., 1050 
Wathici, caliph, 189 

Watkin.s, Henry (iecrrge. An (i< «*.\plorer, .>69 
W'atsou, John (.'hrislian, premier of .Australia, 90.3, 904 
Watt, James, invention of modern steam en Jne, 553 
Wauchojrc, Sir-Arthur, British higli commissioner for Palestine, 

Wavell, Sir .Archibald, vii.torious coiiiniander ol Briti.-di Ion es in 
Nortli .Africa, 1 16() 

‘‘Way of Purity,” 132 

‘ 'B'f ilon't 'd'ant to tuthl,” music hall scjiig, 735 
Wraith ol \ations, hy Adam Smith, 549 
Wealth I'a.v Ac t, 1056 

Weaver, James Baird, c andidate for pres, of I’.S., 78.5 
Webb, Sidney and Bealrii i-. members of Fabian Soi ieiy, 61.8 
Webb-Ponierenc- .A( l,in I .S., 1049 
Weber, .Ma.v, lierman sociologist, ,199 

Web.sler, Daniel, .Americ an statesman, Ol 1, 771, 772, 773, 774, 
795 

Weddell, Capt. James, .Antarctic e.\i>lorer, 573 
Wedel, fount Botho von, mi.ssion to \ ienna, 923 
Wedell, Richard (ieorg von, (icnnaii general, 4o7 
Wedmore, Peace ol, 167 

Wegener, J)r. Alfred, Arc tic esph.irer, 568, 569 

Wt’hnnaclil, 1153 

Wei dynasty, 44, 135, 1.17 

Wei-hai wei', 881,891, 1118, 1119 

Wei i'ao, his version of the ('liinese Canon of History, S4l 
Weimar, /'onsiiicilion, in (icrniany, 996 
Weiser, fonrad, .515 
Weissenberg, battle of, 688 

Wekerle, Ale.vancier, jirimc mini.sier of Hungary 696, 941 
»Welt and Waibliiiger in fermanv (fuelf ancl fhibelline in 
Italyj, 208, 212 
Welfs, in Brunswick, 213 
Welle River, in Alrica, 828 
Wellesley Province, given to British, 875 
Wellington, capital of New Zealand, 907 

Wellington (Sir Arthur VVelleslev), Duke of, British general 
593 -.>95, 596, 600, 601,602, 603, 606, 607, 609, 723, 86 ) 
Wcdlman, Waller, Arctic explorer, 565 

Wells, Dr. Horac e, nitrous oxide as an anaesthetic , 551, 773 

W'elsc-rs, liankers o( .Augshurg, 488 

Welsh ibsestahlishnient Bill, 621 

“Welsh ’ refugees, [lolitical group in Scotland, 168 

Wen J'sung, 880 

Wenccvda.s (Vaclav) I, King of Bohemia, 240 
Wenceslas I V, King of Bohemia, 302, 305 
Weiicesl.is 1, King of Poland, 242, 317 
W'enceslas II, King of I'oland, 241 
Wenceslas 111, King of Poland, 2 11,301 
W’enceslas, Dernian F.miveror, 298 
Wendell, l)attle of, 417 
Wends, 160, 208 

Wentworth, Fhomas, member of (he Adcfled I’arliiimenl, 374; 
376 

Wentworth, 'I'liomas, attac k on f artagena, 434 
Wentworth, William Charles, Australian explorer, .89.S, 900, 
902 


Wergeland, Henrik, V'oung Norway Party, 699 
Werth, Johann, 407 

Wesley, John and Charles, English religious reformers, 434 

W'esleyan missiem, in New Zealand, 905 

We.ssex, Anglo Saxon kingdom, 166, 168 

VVest Africa, 1159, 1160 

West Australia, govt, established, 903 

W;est liidies, 486/. 

West Virginia, admitted to statehood, 780 
Western ( hin dynasty, 135 

Western F.mpire, resurrected by Charlemagne, 177 
Western llapiiy Heaven (Sukhavati), of U-mi-t’o C Ainitabha), 

136 

Western Hemisphere, defense of, 1154 Jf. 

Vtcstern WV-i, 136 
Western)lort, British liosf, 899 

WT-stinghoiise, Cc-orge, patented the airbrake, 555, 781 
Westinghouse Ivlectric.il Co.. 1050 
Westland, in New Zealand, 906, 907 
Westminster, Ireaty of, 427, 439, 466 
Westminster .Assemldy, 377 

Westphalia, Peaces of, 39(); 1 reaty oi, .381, 408, 440, 455; King- 
' dom of, .593, 600 
West wall, t.erman, 1163 
Wettins, in Sax<.nv, 213, 302 
Wettsteui, John Rudolf, 410 
Weu, Prince of Wei, 44 

Wc-vgand, (ien. Maxime, French commander-in-chief, 1033, 
1098, 1146 

Weymouth, (ieorge, colonization in .America, 508 

VVf vfcrecht, Carl, Arctic ex]ilorer. 565 

Whalers,_olT coa.sts of Japan, 887 

W h.iling industry, 562 

W hampoa, I reaty c.if, 879 

WdiamjMja Military Academy, in Chin.n, 1118 

Wharton,'Fhomas, British secretary of state, 431 

W’hc-atstonc, .Sir Charles, electrical developments, 5.54 

Whig Partv in U.S., 772 

Whig 'FariiT, 773 

W’hi-.key insurrection, in western Pennsylvania, 764 

W hiskev Ring, 782 

Whitby Synod of. 166, 168 

White, Sir (jcorge Stuart, British general, 857 

W bite, John, English coloni.cer, 508 

White, Rev. John, settlement at Salem, .Mass., .509 

W hite Cloud, secret fraternity in China, ,5.v7 

W'hite Fathers, Mission of the, in .Africa, 811 

Whiteheld, Oorge, collahorator of the \\ eslcy.s, 434 

W'tiite grout), of man, 12, 19 

AVtiite Huns.cif Hephihalitcs, 330 

W hite Lotus -Society, scnrel fraternity in (.'hina, 537; 510, 877 

W hite Mountain, battle of the, 104, 429 

W'hite Oak Swamii, battle of, 778 

W hite Pl.ains, battle of, 521 

White Russians, branch of eastern Slavs, 239 

W hite 'I'error, in France, 626 

W’hitehcad, Roherl, invented locomotive torpedo, 555 
WTitelockc, Oeti. John, occupied .Montevideo, 800 
W’hites {bianchi), Ouclf faction in Florence, 293 
Whitney, Eli, introduced the lotlori gin, 761, 770 
Whitworth, Sir lo.seiih, riding in artiilerv, 5.55 
Wi( lif, John, Fnglish reformer, 266, 267, 2S8, 305, 398 
Widukind of Corvey, his AV.x Crslnr Saxonicar, 162 
\Vifl<i|)olski, Alexander, Manjuis, Polish leader, 704 
Wicsloch, battle of, 404 

Wie:-,ner, Friedrich, Baron von, .Austrian jurist, 762 
VViggin, .Albert Henry, the Layton-Wiggiii Report, 961 
W illierforcc, William, Fnglish abolitionist, 608 
W ilderne.ss, battle of the, 779 
W ilhelm, German Crown Piince, 913, 930 
U illielmina, (Jueen of the .Netlierlarids, 626, 996, 1146 
Wilkes, Ca|»t. Chari--, at Antarctica, 573 
Wilkes, John, |>ublisher of the Xort/i liriton, 435 /. 

Wilkins, Sir (ieorge Hubert, .Antarctic tli dits, 576 
H ill of the Peoplr, Russian radical society, 705 
William X, of Aquitaine, 227 

William I (the Coixiueior), King of England, 168, 193, 201, 
218, 225,227 

William II (Rufus), of England, 193, 201 
William Hl.^cc William of Orange 
W illiam IV, of Englamf, 606, 607, 609, 669 
William I, Germ,an emperor, 667, 680, 681,686-688, 6.S9, 691, 
736 

William H, German Emperor, 691,733, 741, 742, 744, 746, 749, 
7.S3, 754, 756, 757, 762,838 942, 951,995 
William 1, King of the Netherlands, 621,622, 625 
VVilli.am II, King of Holland, 43"b ‘^39, 62.5, 888 
William IV, ol Orange Nassau, 440 
Widi.am V, of Holland, 440 
William I, King of Sicily, 219, 223 
W illiamII,of Sicily, 223 

William, Duke of Ur.ach, King of Lithuania, 1041 
William, Duke of Wiirttemherg, King of Lithuania, 944 
W'illiam of Holland, King of Germany, 212/. 

William of Lorris, his Roman dr la Rosr, 231 
William of Na.ssau, J’rince of (Orange (W'illiam the Silent), 
3.s0 

VVilli.am of Occam, o))i»onent of 'Thomusm, 201; .301 
William of Orange (later William III), 380, 381,4.!7, 429, 430, 
4.39, 442, 444, 512, 513 

William of Kubruck, envoy of China, .345, 362 
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William of \'illeliardouin, Prince of Achaia, 321 
William of Wicd, Prince, Kinj; of Albania, Q25, 1019 
William of Wyk(dmin, founrler of Winchester School, 267 
William the Lion, King of Scotland, 1W, 201 
William the 1‘ious, Ihikc ol Aquitaine, 210 
Williams, Henry, first Anglican clergyman in New Zealand, 
905 

W'illiams, Roger, 509 

Willil)ord, Christian missionary to Scandinavia, 170 
Willigis, Archbishop of Main/., K>2 
Williman, Claudio, pres, of Uruguay, 1060 

Willingdon, I'rccman Preeman Phomas, 1st Earl of, gov.-gen. 

of C.'anada, 1()5X; viceniy of India, 1113 
Wdllkie, Wendell L., 1135’ 

Willoughby, Sir Hugh, exjiediiion to Russia, 559 
Wills, Wiliiam John, ,'\ustrallan explorer, 901 
W'ilmington, Spencer (.'onuiton, Karl of, llritish statesman, 
434 

Wilmot Proviso, in the House ol Rejmesentatives, 774 
Wilson, Sir Charles Rivers, in Nubar cabinet in ligvpt, H31 
Wilson, Daniel, son in law of Pres, (irevy of !■ ranee, 639 
Wilson, Dr. F’.dwin Adrian, Antarctit exiilorer, 574 
Wilson, Sir Henry Hughes, llritish general, 945 
Wilson, (Thomas) Woodrow (2Mh pres, of the U.S.), 791,792, 
923, 935, 944, 94H, 94'J, 951-55, 986, 957 
W’ilson, William Lvne, co author of tlie Wilson-tlorinun Tariff 
Act, 786 

Wilson-Cornian I'arill Act, 786 
Wilton cultures A, P, (',18 

Whndtledun, Edward (.iecil, V^iscount, expedition against Cadiz, 
375 

Wimjifen, battle of, 404 

Winchelsey, Rolierl, Archhi.shop of Canterbury, 200 
Winchester. l)attle of, 770 

Winchester, Oliver l isher, intrtxluced the rei>eating ritle, 555 
Winchester .ScIkkjI (St. Mary’s College), 267 
Winckehnann, Johann Joachim, (.erman .scholar, 458 
■Windhoek, ctipital eff Southwest .Africa, 859, 918 
WMndischgrat/., Pruicc Alfred, Austrian general, 673, 674, 
676 

Windischgrat/, Princess, 673 
Windmill Hill cnllttre, 17 

W’indsor, Duke ol, xcc P.dward Vlll of England 
Wimlsor, Treaty of, 285, 749 
W'indthorst, Ludwig, (Oirman isalitical leader, 688 
Witte iudiistry, in I rarice, 643 
Wineau, taken fiy .Austro (ierm.ans, 922 
Wingate, Sir I rancis Reginald, llritish general, 8.13 
Winrich of Kniprode, grand master of tlie Teutonic Knights, 
215 

Winter, Sir James Spearman, premier of ('anatl.a, 798 
Winterkdnig, Philip, on Rus.siati exploration, 5.59 
Winthrop, J(jhii, emigrates to Massadiu.setts Bay, 509 
Winthrop, Jolin, Jr., 509 
W'inzingtJrode, Ferdinand von, 599 
Wireless lelegrai)hy, invented, 556 
Wirth, Julius, imiine minister of (iermany, 997 
Wisconsin, lirst direct primary law, 789 
Wisiniowiecki, Michael, King of I’oland, 475 
Wlssmann, Hermann von, .African exfjlorer, 828, 848 
Witan. Anglo Saxon couiuil, 167, 168, 191 
Witchcraft, in Salem, 512 
Witiges, (istrogoth king 172 

Witold (V itovt), Craiid Duke of Lithuania, 314, 316 
Witos, Vincent, leader of Peasant Party in Poland, 1039 
Witte, Sergei Vulievich, Count, Russian statesman, 706, 707, 
708, 746, 747, 750,751,752 
Wittelshachs, in Upper Bavaria, 213 

Wittgenstein, Ludwig Adolf Peter, Russian general, 598, 599 
Wittstock, battle of, 406, 407 
Willi, iirotectorates, 847, 848 
Witu C.’o. formed, 847 

Wocrniann & Co., tierman traders in .Africa, 840 
Wojciecliowski, Stanislas, pres, of the Polish Republic, 1039 
Wolfe, James, British general, 435, 510 
WolJJ, (lerman crui.ser, 932 

Wolselev, Sir Uarnet Joseph, 1st Viscount, Briti.sh general, 738, 
796, 832,841,853 

Wolsey, 'I'liomas, British statesman, 369, 770 
Woman suffrage, in Australia, 904; in England, 968 
Women's Rights Convention, in F.S., 774 
Wood, Leonard, American general, .S23, 1132, 1133 
Wood 1.locks for priming, 340, ,542 
Wood-P'orbes mission, to the Philippines, 1 132 
Wood Lake, battle of. 780 

Woodhead, Sir Jotin, and commission on Palestine, 1102 
Woodlands area, 20 

Wooclville, Lli/abeth, wife of Edward IV, 271 
Woolens Act ,514 
Worcester, buttle of, 425 

Wordie, Tames Mann, Arctic explorer, 567, 568 

Wordingborg, Peace of^ 309 

Workers’ insurrection, ;n Moscow, 707 /. 

Workers’ Security Law, Norway, 1046 
Working liours in factory, restricted, 692 
Workingmen’s Association, in England, 609 
Workingmen’s Comi)ensation Act, in England, 620; in France, 
977; Maryland first state to adopt law, 788 
Workingmen’s Party, in New York, 771 
Works and Days, of Hesiod, 47 
World Court, 960, 999, 1006 


World P’.conornic Conference, at I.ondon, 969 
World Securitv Council, 1156 

World War, First, 434, 763; western front, 913-16, 921, 938; 
eastern front, 914, 916-17, 923, 9.12; at sea, 917, 918; col¬ 
onies, 618: Dttoman front, 916-21; subm.irine warfare, 622, 
9v59; Italian intervention, 923-25; Balkan (ront, 925-27; 
Me.sopotamijin,927-29,930 ^.; armistice,lo.s.ses, peace .settle¬ 
ments, 951, 952, 953 
World War, .SeconcJ, ILIS./T. 

World War Foreign Debt (’ornmi.ssion, in U.S., 962 
World Zionist Congress, 1 lOI 

Worms, Concordat and Synod, 206, 207 /., 210, 212, 218. 
219 

Worship of God, abolished, 583 
Worsley, Prank Arthur, .Arctic explorer, 569 
W6rth, battle of, 688 

Wrangcl, Ferdinand Petrovich, Baron, Russian explorer, 562 
Wrangel, Guslavus, Swedish admir.d, 407 

Wrangcl, Gen. Peter Niculaievich, Russian cajunler revolution¬ 
ary, 1031 

Wren, Sir Christopher, Fhiglish architect, 427 
Wright, Sir Almroth Edward, introduced anti typhoid irna ula- 
tion, 552 

Wright, Prances, women’s rights movement in .America, 774 
Wriglit, Gen. Luke Edward, gov. of the i’hili[)pine.-. 61)6 
Wright brothers, Wilbur ;ind ()rville, i)i()neers of ax'iation, 557, 
7.86 

Writing, 21 

Writs of a.ssistarue, 517 

Wu, Cliine.se enipre.ss, 340 

Wu dynasty, founded, 135 

Wu-k’ung, pilgrimage to India, 341 

Wu Liang, 135 

Wu ling, Prince, 44 

Wit San-kuei, Ming general, 537, 536 

Wu lao-hsiian, Chine.-.e ligurr painter, 340 

Wu Ti, I'hf Martial Empiror, 13,1, 137 

W u I'siing, Chinese ruler, 341 

Wu A'ing Tien, hooks printed from movable wooden type. 
541 

W’undf, Wilhelm, (ferman p.sychologist, 552 

W'urs< hen, battle of, 566 

Wiirttemberg, Prime of, 562 

Wurzburg, battle of, 585 

Wusterhausen, IVetity of, 463 

Wyatt, Sir Prancis, gov. of the Virginia colony, 508 

Wyatt, Sir 'Phomas, consihraey against Queen Marv, 372 

Wyoming, made a territory, 7S0; admitted to statehood, 784 

Wyoming massacre, in Pennsylvania, 521 


X-ravs, 552 

X.A'.Z. affair, 765 

Xanihippus, ,53, 86 

.Xuqiiixaguana, battle of, 489 

Xavier, .St. Prancis, Jesuit missionary, 542 

Xenophon, his .1 waAu.vls, 40, 62, 67 

Xerxes, King of Persia, 38, 54, 89 

Xerxes 1 (Ahasuerus), 40 

Xerxes 11,40 

Xois, 23 


Vadavas, possessions of the Chaluykas, 336 
Yagoda, Genrikh Grigorevich, Bolshevik leader, 1036 
Vajnavalkya, a code, 130 
yajurveda, 41 
Yakinlu, 33 

Yakub, Amir of Afghanistan, 867, 868 

Yakub Beg, ruler of Kashgaria, 880 

Yakub Khan, Amir of Afghanistan, 7.16 

Yale College, founded, 512 

Yalta, Crimea, 1143, 1164 

Yalu River, hatlles of the, 138, 881,861,862 

Yamagatu, Ariforao, Japanese premier, 746, 886, 891, 892 

Yamamoto, Talsuo, premier of Jaiian, 89,3, 11 24 

Yamashiro no ()e, heir of Prinee Slultoku, 140 

Yamassees, Indian tribe in ( arolina, ,513 

Vamato, Japanese b.attleship, 1 166 

Yamato culture, 14, 1.36 

Yamatodake, Prim e, victories over Japanese dans, 139 
Y imini, xee Ghaznavid 

Yang Chien (Wen Ti), founded Sui dynasty, 1,36 
Yang Chu, 44, 45 

Yang Hsiu-ch’ing, in the T’ai P’ing Rebellion, 879 
Yang-.shao ctilture, 14 

Yang .Sliou-ching, Chinese envoy to Japan, 8,84 
Y'ang-ti, Pimperor of Korea, 348 

V'angtze Agreement, between England and Germany, 750 

Van, Island of, disfiule between U.S. and japan, 1128 

Yaa|ub ibn Layth, Persian ruler, 189 

Yaqut, Arab gcograijher, 362 

Yarmouth, 9l7, 931 

Yarmuk, battle of, 171, 186 

Yashl, hymns of the .Avesta, 39 

Yasin Pasha cl Ilashimi, iireniier of Iraq, 1106 

Yasna. hymns of the Avesta, .39 

Y'asodharman of Mandasor, 331 

Yasovarman, King of Kanauj, 331 

Ya’udi (Senjirli), Kingdom of, 35 

Yavanas 43 

Yayoishiki culture, 14 
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Yazitl I, ciilii)h, 186 
Yazid II. caliph, 187 
Yazid III, caliph. 188 

Yazid ibn Muhallib, revolt against caliph, 187 
Ye, 1.S5 

Year Books, in Etif^land, 2U0 

“Year of I'acification,” in Germany, 208 

Yeardley, Sir Tliomas, gov. of the Virginia colony, 508 

Yehawmelek, .8.1 

" Vellow-lJog ” contracts, in U..S., 1053 

Yellow fever, 552 

Yellow Turbans, in rebclliori, 135 

Ye Hi A-pao-chi, founder of the Khilan (Mongol) dynasty, 341 

Yc-lii (.’h’ii ls’ai, ( hani cllor of Jenghis Khan, 314, 345 

Ye lii Ta-shih, lounded Kara-Rhitai, .143 

Ve Hi 'I'e knang, .son of A-|>ao-chi, 341 

Yemen, Treaty of, 1 104 

Yen, 44 

Yen, ('hinese empress, 131 
^'en llsi-shan, gov. of Shansi, 1110 
Yen K’o chilli, ('hinese .scholar, 877 
VTni Shehr, battle of, 420 
Yen-men, 137 

Yermak, Gossack cliief, 410 

Yersin, Alesander, discovered germ of bubonic plague, 552 

Yezdigird the Wicked of Ter.sia, I .'5 

Yezdigird II of Tersia, 125 

Yezdigird III of Tmsia, 127, 128 

5'in dynasty, 44 

\’ing 'Tsung, Km|ieror of ('hina, 347 
Yogachara (Mystic) .sd.ool, 131, 331 
]'op.a-.<!ittras, l.il 

Yodoginii, widow of liirh'voshi, 546 
Yokohama, 888, 8')(), 1 160 
S'olanda, wife of i'eter of Coiirten.iy, 2.S9 
Yoldia .Sea, 15 

Ybmei, Kmperor of Jafian, 14(1 
Yonsangun, Korean ruler, 542 
'S’oriie, head of tlie Minamoto, 356 
Yorimasa, in ufirising against Taira clan, 354 
S’orimichi, Jai>anesc regent and dictator, 353 
Yoritomo, uprising again.-.t Taira il.an, 354, 355 
\'oriyoshi, destroyed the .Mie ilan in Japan, 353 
York (1’oronlo), eaiitured, 703 
York, Itiichess of, 428 

York, I'rederiek .Augustus, Duke of, in War of the .Second Co 
alitioM, 586 
York School, 166 

York von Warleiiliurg, Hans David Ludwig, Count, Prussian 
general, 506, .508, 500 

Yorktown, surrender of Lord Cornwallis, 437, 522 

Yo.'-o Laws, in Jajian. 350 

Yosheiie, destroyed the Kiyowara family, 354 

Yoshifu.sa, regent of Japan, 352 

Yoshihito, Liuperor of Jaiian, 803 

Yoshimasa, Japanese shogun, 350 

^’oshimitsu, Jap.inese shogun, 350 

S'oshiiiuine, lapanese shogun, 548 

^’oshinaka, drives Taira clan out of Kyoto, 3.54, 356 

Voshinaka, Kira, 518 

Voshino period, in Japan, 358 

Yoshisada, vu.ssal of the Hojo family in Jatian, 3.57 

5'oshishige (Sarin), Otorno, convert to Christianity, 543 

5 oshitane, Jaiianese shogun, 350 

Yoshitoki, regent of the shogun, 356 

Yoshitomo, in second civil war, 354 

Yoshitsune, Japanese general, 355 

Young, Sir John (Lord Li.sgarj, gov.-gen. of Canada, 706 

Voting, Owen T)., .American industrialist, 1052 

Young ('zechs, radical group in Bohemia, 604 

V'^oung Eurofie movement, organized \>y Alazzini, 651 

Young Ireland Party, 612 

■y^oung Italy, Italian revolutionary .society, 651 

Young Norw'ay Party, 600 

Young Plan. 060 000, 1052 

Y'oung Poland, union of, 1040 

Y'oung Tunisians, 1086 

Young Turk movement, 731,732, 755 

Younghusband, Col. Francis Edward, expedition to Tibet, 7.52, 
871 

Youngstown Sheet Steel & Tube Co., strike, 1056 
Youth Movement, in Nazi tiermauy, 1002 
Ypres, Isl battle, 914; 2d, 021; 3d, 030; 4th, 050 
Yser battle of, 014 
Yu, Chinese king, 44 

Yu Yiin-wen, used explosives in defeating the Chin, 343 
YUan dynasty, 345 

YUan Snao, orders massacre of eunuchs, 135 
Yiian Shih-k’ai, president of (!hina, 881,883, 884, 885, 1117 
Yudenitch, Gen. Nicolai Nicolaievich, Russian counter-revolu¬ 
tionary, 1031 

Yue-chi, Indo-Hiuropcan people, 43, 83, 128, 133, 134 
Yueh,L53 

YUeh Fei, Chine.se general, 343 

Yugoslavia.OlO 053,056,977,987 988,992, 1009,1016, 1017, 
1018; invaded by Germany, 1136; 1141, 1144; capitulated, 
1150 

Yii-hsien, Manchu gov. of Shantung, 883 
Yukiic, uncle of Yoritomo, 356 
Yukinaga, Koni.shi, overran most of Korea, 544 
Yuma point, 19 


Yunf' Cheng Reign of Shih Tsung, 540 

Yung Lo Reign of Ch'eng Tsu, 346, 537 

Vt/n.i; Lo Ta Tien, Chinese encycloiyedia, 537 

Yung Wing, 880 

Vungav, battle of, 800, 811, 812 

Yiin-kang, 136 

Y'unnan, comjucred, 346 

Yuri, in civil war with Basil II of Russia, 316 

Yussupov, Prince Feliv, assassin of Rasputin, 1028 

Yusuf Adil Shah of Bijapur, 530 

Yusuf ibn Tashfin, led Berbers in .Sfiain, 233 

Zal), battle of, L8H 

Zabern affair, in .Alsace, 603 

Zabinas, Ale.xander, slays Demetrius 11, 82 

Zadriadcs, ruler of .Armenia Minor, .18 

Zaghjul (Saad) Pasha, Egyptian premier, 1081, 1083 

Zaimi-;, Alexander, (ireek jiremier, 710, 026, 040, 1021 

Zain-ul-Abidiii, 3.15 

Zaionezek, Gen. Jo.se[)h, viceroy of Poland, 702 

Zakir, King of Hamath, 35 

Zakonnik, .Serbian law corie, 319 

ZaMiia, Dr. Francisco Javier, pres, of Colombia, 815 

Zallaka, l.atlle of, 2.13 

Z.ama, battle of, .14, 88 

Zaman Shah, ruler of .Afghanisl.an, .866 

Zamasp, I’ersian ruler, 126 

Zamora, I reaty of, 238 

Zamora, Alcala, pres, of provisional govt, in Spain, 982 
ZariK ISO Komarov, battle of, 014 
Zand dynastv, 520 

Zangid dynasty, of Mesopotamia and Syria, 254/. 

Zankov, .Alexander, premier of Bulgaria, 1023 
/.ati/.iba,r, 847, 848 840 

Zapolva, John U, King of Hungary. 402, 410/., 423 

Zaiiolya, Stephen, Prince ol I'ransylvania, 410 

Za'pie, ruler of the Cliibchas, .161 

Zara, taken in Fourth Crusade, 257 

Zaruthustra iZoroa.ster) .19 

/.aiiditu, Empre.^s of Jitniopia, 8.16, 1085 

Zayas, Dr. .Alfredo, |»res. of (.'ulia, 824, 1077 

Zayas, Fernando Mompo de, in civil war in Paraguay, 800 

Za.vd, in .Slii’ite revolt in Iraq, 188 

ZavJ ibn Thabit, oflicial redaction of the Koran 186 

Zayrids of Granada, 2.1.1 

Zliigniew, brother of Bole.slav HI of Poland, 242 
Zealots, 32; .see Hesvehast 
Zechariah, .11 

Zed(\ Gustave, built first naval submarines, 556 
Zedekiah, H 

Zeelirugge, German sutmiarine base, 046, 050 

Zelaya, Jose S.intos, (ires, of .Nicaragua, 820 

Zeligowski, Liuieri, leads Polislt freebooter., 055, 1038, 1042 

Zemgalis, Gustav, ore-., of J.atvia, 104.1 

Zeriilin, taken by the .'serbs, 016 

Zemski .Solior, national assembly in Russia, 415 

Zemstvo l.aw, in Russia, 705, 7b(> f. 

Zen .sect, in Ja(.an, .155, .158 

Zend Avcita, ti'xt collected, 124 

Zenger, John I'eter, tri.il for libel, 513 

Zeni rebellion, in (.'haldaea, 1.80 

Zeno, 122, 126, 147 

Zeno, founder of Stoicism, 77 

Zenobia, (Jueeti of Palmyra, 116, 124 

Zenodolus, 75 

Zenia, battle of, 461,484 

Ze[>iieliu, Count F'erdinand von, :iis rigid airship, 557, 569 
Zeiuielin raids, 420 

Zeus Ammon, claimed by .Alexander as his father, 66 
Zhitomir, 1154 

Zhivkovich, tien. Peter, (ircmier of A'ugo.slavia, 1017 

Zhu-Zhu Km()ire in Asia, 14.1 

Zhukor, Gregory K., Ru.ssian m.arshal, 1165 

Ziboetes, King of Bithynia, .17 

Ziegler, William, .Arctic exjilorer, 565 

Zietben, Hans Ernst Karl von, Prussian general, 603 

Ziniliabwe, stone ruins of Rhodesia, .128 

Ziniisces, John, By/.antine general, 180, 183, 244 

Zimmerman, Arthur, German diplomat, 702, 030, 936, 942 

Zimri, 31 

Zimrida, 33 

Zindi(|s, communistic sect in Khorasan, 188 
Zinoviev, Grigori Evseyevich, Russian diidomat, 968, 1028. 
1034, 1035 

Zitia, political ruler of the Chibchas, 361 
Ziska, John, Hussite leader, 305, .114 

Zita, Empress, widow of (_'harles 1 of Austria-Hungary, 956 

Ziyad ibn Abihi, vicegerent of Mo’awiya, 186 

Ziyadatullah, driven from Egyrit, 100 

Ziyanids, successors of the .Almoliades, 263 

Ziyarids, as independent sovereigns, 100 

Zlatev, Gen. Petko, premier of Bulgaria, 1024 

Zloczow, battle of, 040 

Zobayr comi)anion of the Prophet, 186 

Zobeir Kahama, slave-trailer, 8.10, 842 

Zn8, Byzantine em[>re.ss, 248/. 

Zoo, mother of ('onstantine VII, 179, 183 
Zoe (Sophia), wife of Ivan HI of Russia, 317 
Zog 1, King of .Albania, 1020 

Zografdio.,, Georgios ('hristaki, proclaims independence of 
northern E[»irus, 1010 
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Zola, J'.milc, French writer, 641 

Zollvcrein (customs union), in Germany, 669; 6H0, 687 

ZorndolT, battle of, 467 

Zoroastrianism, 39, 115, 124-26 

Zoser, 23 

ZoutpanshcTK, joins South African Reimblic, 852 
Zrinyi, Nicliolas, lluriijarian soldier, 402 
Zsitva-Torok, Treaty of, 424 

Zubow, I*rof. Nicolai Nicolaicvich, Arctic explorer, 571 
Zugmaver, Erich Jcjhann (ieorg, (ierman agent in IV 
1107' 


Zulu War, against British, 616, S54 
Zululand, 852, 854, 856 

Zur Krilik nrucriT (ifscMchlscJtrfibrr, by Leopold von Ranke, 
551 

Zuravna, Treaty of, 475, 483 
Zurbartln, Francisco, Spanish painter, 381 
Zuravno, taken 1)V Austro-Germans, 922 
Ziiridi, 409; battle of, 587; Treaty of, 658 
Zutfihen, battle of, 373 

ZwentifioTl, illegitimate son of Arnulf, 152. 160 
Zwiiigli, lilrieh, Swiss reformer, 399, 409 
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